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MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PUESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TRANSMITTING 


A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Fishery  Commission. 


Mat  1^,  1878. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Representatives  : 

I  herewith  transmit  for  yoor  appropriate  action  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  sabject  of  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Fishery  Commission,  appointed  under  certain  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  with  the  accompanying  documents. 

Article  XXII  of  the  treaty  provides  that  any  sum  of  money  which 
the  Commissioners  may  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  a  gross  sum,  within  twelve  months  after  such  award  shall 
have  been  given. 

The  Commission  announced  the  result  of  its  deliberations  on  the  23d 
day  of  November,  last  year,  and  an  appropriation  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  government  to  make  the 
l>aymeut  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  record  of 
the  transaction,  as  presented  upon  the  papers,  and  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  the  necessary  sum  with  such  discretion  to  the  executive  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  its  payment  as,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the 
pnbKc  interests  may  seem  to  require. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  17,  1878. 


V  »v 
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Department  of  State,  May  16,  1878. 

I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  papers  which  relate  to  the 
sobject  of  the  fisheries  as  sabmitted  to  the  determiDation  of  a  Com* 
mission  hy  csertain  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  as  con- 
udered  before  such  Commission  in  evidence  and  argument,  and  the 
resalt  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission,  as  announced  by  the 
Commissioners  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labors.  These  papers  embrace 
all  the  authentic  documents  of  tbe  transaction,  commencing  with  the 
negotiation  of  the  pertinent  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  run- 
ning through  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  before  tbe  Commission 
to  the  resolt  reached  by  the  Commissioners,  and  closing  with  the  report 
of  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  of  such  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission and  their  result.  When  communicated  to  Congress  they  will 
present  to  its  attention  such  materials  for  legislative  action  in  the 
premises  as  are  in  the  possession  of  the  department. 

The  selection  of  the  three  Commissioners  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
by  the  treaty  had  been  completed  by  my  distinguished  predecessor  in 
office,  just  before  I  entered  upon  my  duties,  and  the  Agent  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  ^*  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Commission,"  as  provided  in  the  treaty,  had  receiv  d  his  ap- 
poinment  some  years  before.  The  treaty  enjoined  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  should  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  Commis- 
sion ^^at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively 
named,"  and  I  deemed  it  important  that  counsel  as  competent  and  suit- 
able as  I  could  command  from  the  profession  should  be  promptly  placed 
at  the  service  of  our  Agent,  to  aid  in  the  maiDtenance  of  the  case  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Commission.  I  thought  the  government  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  secure  the  professional  aid  of  lawyers  of  such 
general  ability  and  special  qualifications  as  Mr.  Dana,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Trescot,  of  South  Carolina.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  record 
of  the  proofs  and  arguments  made  before  the  Commission,  I  am  happy 
to  concur  in  the  judgment  which  our  Agent,  Mr.  Foster,  expresses  in 
his  rei)ort  as  to  the  merit  and  value  of  the  labors  of  these  accomplished 
counsel  in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  ability, 
fidelity,  vigilance,  and  circumspection  shown  by  Mr.  Foster  himself  in 
the  preparation,  the  production,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  deserve  and  will  receive  the  fullest  approval  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  government  that  shall  have  occasion  to  give  the  sub- 
ject any  consideration. 

In  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  proofs,  I  was  able  to  make 
use  of  the  unrivalled  knowledge  and  complete  intelligence  of  the  whole 
subject  of  fish  and  fisheries  possessed  by  Professor  Baird,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  who  gave  to  the  agent  and 
consul  of  the  United  States,  during  the  session  of  the  Commission  at 
Halifax,  the  benefit  of  his  attendance  and  scientific  instruction  in  the 
selection  and  production  of  evidence  on  our  part,  and  in  criticism  and 
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correction  of  that  adduced  by  the  British  agent  and  counsel.  It  gives 
me,  also,  pleasure  to  concur  in  Mr.  Foster's  praise  of  the  valuable  serv- 
ices, in  connection  with  the  case  of  the  United  States,  of  Mr.  Babson, 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Gloucester,  the  principal  fishing  port  of  the 
country,  and  of  Mr.  Jackson,  our  experienced  and  excellent  consul  at 
Halifax. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  conduct  of  the  case  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Commission,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  any  failure  of  ability 
or  attention  on  our  part  in  any  matter  calculated  to  secure  a  just  and 
satisfactory  determination  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  matter  submitted 
to  them.  If  that  determination,  as  announced  by  the  Commissioners, 
shall  fail  to  satisfy  our  sense  of  right,  as  a  disposition  of  the  matter  in 
contention  before  the  Commission,  the  disappointment  cannot  be  charged 
to  any  fault  or  omission  on  the  part  of  our  Agent  and  counsel  in  the 
presentation  of  our  case. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  you  the  actual  result  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Commission  for  communication  to  Congress,  with  such  recom- 
mendation in  respect  to  its  action  thereupon  as  may  seem  to  you  expe- 
dient, I  find  it  necessary  to  precede  such  observations  upon  the  result 
itself,  as  seem  to  me  appropriate,  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  essential 
points  of  the  contention  between  the  two  countries  on  the  subject  of  the 
fisheries,  and  of  the  method  which,  it  was  hoped,  had  been  hapi>ily  pro- 
vided by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  for  solving  the  dispute. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  dispute  about 
the  fisheries,  which  was  put  at  rest  while  that  treaty  was  in  operation, 
w^as  remitted  to  its  old  and  troublesome  elements.  When  the  subject 
was  taken  up  in  the  negotiations  which  produced  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, it  appears  from  the  protocol  of  the  conferences  on  this  subject 
which  will  be  found  among  the  papers  now  submitted,  that  the  High 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  regarded  the  participa- 
tion in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  (the  matter 
under  negotiation),  as  of  very  moderate  pecuniary  value,  justifying  only 
an  offer  of  the  sum  of  $1,()06,000  for  the  right  in  perpetuity,  to  save  the 
irritations  and  strifes  inseparable  from  the  vague  and  uncertain  water- 
line  of  demarcation  of  privileges  provided  by  the  convention  of  1818, 
which  had  been  so  fruitful  of  controversy  between  the  two  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  High  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain evidently  looked  upon  the  possession  of  our  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  and  adjacent  parts  free  of  duty,  as  the 
desirable  consideration  in  exchange  for  our  participation  in  their  fijsh- 
eries,  with  such  make-weights  in  the  negotiation  in  the  way  of  further 
free  trade  as  they  might  be  able  to  persuade  us  to  concede  therewith. 
They  persisted,  therefore,  in  rejecting  pecuniary  measures  of  the  value 
of  a  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  and  struggled  for  the  renewal 
of  free  importations  into  this  country,  which  had  been  enjoyed  under 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  might  be.  The  result 
of  the  conferences  is  shown  in  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV  of  the  Treaty, 
and  disposed  of  the  matter  as  follows : 

I.  A  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence is  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
vears,  to  wit:  for  twelve  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  right. 
(Articles  XVIII  and  XXXIII.) 

II.  A  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  United  States  north 
of  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  is  conceded  to  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  same  term  of  years.    (Article  XIX.) 

III.  Free  importation  into  the  United  States  of  fish  and  fish-oil  of  all 
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kiDds  (except  of  inland  lakes,  and  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except 
fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  or  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  conceded  for  the  same  term 
of  years.     (Article  XXI.) 

IV.  Upon  an  assertion  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  that  the 
privileges  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII 
are  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  to 
British  subjects,  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  '^  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  to 
determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and 
XXI  of  this  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their 
opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of 
this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commissioners 
may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  gross 
6om,  within  twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  given." 
{Article  XXII.) 

The  appointment  of  the  ''Commissioners"  was  arranged  as  follows: 

Odo  CommisBioner  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States^  one  by  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  conjointly ;  and  in  ease  the  third  commissioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named 
within  ft  pericd  of  three  months  from  the  date  when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then 
the  third  conamissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Anstiia  and  King  of  Hungary.    (Article  XXIII.) 

The  order  of  procedure  before  the  Commission  is  prescribed,  and  it  is 
provided  that  ^*  the  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible thereafter."    (Article  XXIV.) 

The  Commission  as  organized  consisted  of  Mr.  Maurice  Delfossee,  the 
Belgian  minister  at  Washington,  named  by  the  Austrian  ambassador 
at  London,  presiding ;  the  honorable  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  named  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty.  It  held  its  first  conference  on  the  15th  June, 
1877  ;  the  case  on  both  sides  was  concluded  at  the  seventy -seventh  con- 
ference, held  on  the  21st  November,  1877,  and  the  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions was  annoanced  at  the  succeeding  conference,  held  on  the  23d  day 
of  the  same  month.  This  result  is  stated  in  the  protocol  of  that  confer- 
ence, as  follows : 

Tbe  nndersifrned,  Commissi ooers  appointed  nnder  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  the 
treaty  of  WaabiDgton,  of  the  8tb  of  May,  1871,  to  determine  having  regard  to  the  priv- 
ileges accorded  by  tbe  United  States  to  tbe  snbjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated 
in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  said  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which  in  their 
opinion  on^ht  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
of  Her  Bntannic  Majesty  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of  the  said  treaty, — having  carefully  and  impartially 
examined  the  matters  referred  to  them,  according  to  justice  and  equity,  in  eonformity 
with  the  solemn  declaration  made  and  subscribed  by  them  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven, — 

Award  tbe  sum  of  nve  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  to  be  paid  by 
tbe  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in 
accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  said  treaty. 

Signed  at  Halifax,  this  twenty-third  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty -seven. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
A.  T.  GALT. 
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The  United  States  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  accraing  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  are  greater  than  the  advantages  conferred  on 
the  United  States  by  said  treaty,  and  he  cannot  therefore  concur  in  the  conclnsions 
announced  by  his  colleagues. 

And  the  American  Commissioner  deems  it  his  duty  to  state  farther  that  it  is  qnes- 
tionable  whether  it  is  competent  for  the  board  to  make  an  award  under  the  treaty 
except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  members. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG, 

Commissioner. 

Upon  the  aDuoaDcement  of  this  resalt,  Mr.  Foster,  the  agent  of  the 
United  States,  addressed  the  Oommission,  saying : 

I  have  no  instructions  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  contingency  of  such  a  result  as  has  just  been  announced.  But  if  I 
were  to  accept  in  silence  the  paper  signed  by  two  Commissioners,  it  might  be  claimed 
hereafter  that,  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  I  had  acquiesced  in  treating  it  as  a  valid 
award.  Against  such  an  inference  it  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  guard.  I  therefore  make 
this  statement  which  I  desire  to  have  placed  upon  record. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 
Agent  of  the  Unii^  States, 

The  question  arising  upon  the  actual  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Commission,  in  manner  and  form  as  announced  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  suggested  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Kellogg,  ^'  whether  it  is  competent 
for  the  board  to  make  an  award  under  the  treaty,  except  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  its  members,"  is  one  that  can  be  treated  and  deter- 
mined only  between  the  two  governments.  The  Commission  could  not 
adjudicate  upon  its  own  powers  under  the  treaty,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  No  consideration  of  this  question  has,  as  yet,  arisen  between 
the  two  governments.  Quite  in  advance  even  of  the  organization  of  the 
Commission,  in  a  debate  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  March,  1875, 
upon  a  motion  <^  for  an  address  praying  for  correspondence  in  reference 
to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to  Canada,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters," 
the  requirement  of  unanimity  of  the  Commission,  in  any  valid  award, 
was  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Blake,  minister  of  justice.  He  said  '^  that 
the  amount  of  compensation  that  we  would  receive  from  our  fisheries 
must  be  an  amount  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  such  compensation  as 
the  American  Commissioner  would  be  willing  to  concede  to  us,  or  we 
should  receive  nothing." 

While  the  Commission  was  in  session,  an  equally  distinct  declaration 
of  the  British  opinion  of  the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  on  this  point, 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  newspaper  of  that  country.  The 
London  Times  announced  in  its  issue  of  July  6, 1877,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms,  that  "  on  every  point  that  comes  before  it"  [the  Fishery 
Commission]  '^  for  decision,  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  its  members  is, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  necessary  before  an  authoritative  verdict  can 
be  given." 

In  this  country  no  public  discussion  on  this  point  seems  to  have  arisen 
until  since  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  Commission.  It  will  be 
quite  competent  for  Congress,  in  considering  an  appropriation  to  meet 
the  proper  obligations  of  the  government  under  the  treaty,  to  waive  or 
to  insist  upon  this  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  award  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  nonconformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty.  In  the 
absence  of  any  declaration  by  Congress  adverse  to  the  validity  of  the 
award,  it  will  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  raise  any  discussion 
with  tne  British  Government  upon  this  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
Congress  should  accompany  the  appropriation  with  an  expression  of  its 
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opiDioD  that  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  shonld  be  drawn 
to  the  subject,  the  actual  payment  of  the  award  might,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  well  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  view  which  that 
government  shonld  maintain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  in  this 
regard.  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  neither  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try nor  any  branch  of  this  government  will  desire  to  seek  exemption 
irom  a  money  payment  upon  any  judgment  of  its  own  upon  a  point  of 
this  nature  under  this  beneficent  treaty,  unless  it  be  so  well  founded  as 
to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

I  pass  now  to  an  examination  of  serious  importance,  that  is  to  say,  a 
oofflparison  between  the  award  of  the  Com  mission  in  its  substance,  with  the 
submission  thereto  under  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  and 
the  limitation  of  its  power  over  the  matter  in  contention,  between  the 
two  countries,  are  defined.  That  an  award  should  comport  with,  and 
not  transcend,  the  submission  of  the  parties  is  a  vital  principle  of  all 
arbitrations,  whether  public  or  private,  and  its  firm  maintenance  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  this  beneficent  method  of  settling  con- 
troversies between  nations  and  individuals.  Too  ready  or  too  severe  an 
application  of  this  rule,  in  reference  to  international  arbitrations,  is 
easily  avoided  by  a  recognition  of  certain  manifest  propositions.  In 
the  first  place,  the  largeness  of  the  subjects  and  the  generality  of  the 
elements  of  controversies  between  nations  preclude  the  vitiation  of  an 
award  far  exceeding  the  submission,  unless  upon  a  measure  of  disparity 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  overlooked  and  which  cannot  fairly  be  dis- 
puted. In  the  second  place,  the  absence  of  any  possible  resort  to  a 
common  paramount  judgment  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the  objection  to  an 
international  award,  and  the  necessar}' renewal,  therefore,  or  aggravation 
of  the  orginal  controversy  as  the  consequence  of  impugning  the  award 
may  well  be  trusted  to  deter  a  government  from  attempting  such  criti- 
cism, except  upon  most  certain  and  adequate  grounds,  and  under  the 
most  urgent  motives  of  avoiding  still  more  serious  mischiefs  to  the 
public  interests. 

The  mass  of  testimony  and  the  amplitude  of  argument  produced  be- 
fore the  commission,  and  submitted  herewith, however  carefully  explored, 
will,  I  think,  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  main  features  of  the  controversy 
upon  which  the  award  should  be  tested  in  respect  to  its  conformity  yto 
the  submission.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  protocols  of  the 
conferences  have  preserved  no  record  of  the  steps  in  the  investigation, 
or  of  the  methods  of  reasoning  by  whiqh  the  widely  diverse  conclusions 
of  the  two  Commissioners  that  concurred  and  the  Commissioner  that  dis- 
sented, respectively,  were  reached.  The  promulgation  of  the  judgments 
of  the  several  Commissioners  followed  immediately  upon  the  closing  of 
the  arguments,  and  was  accompanied  by  no  exposition  whatever  of  the 
grounds  of  such  judgments.  In  the  absence  of  direct  instructions  from 
these  sources  it  is  necessary  to  unfold,  from  the  proofs,  the  practical 
nature  and  character  of  the  pecuniary  interests  which  constitute  the  sub- 
jects to  be  compared  in  money  value  by  the  Commissioners,  under  Arti- 
cles XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI,  of  the  Treaty,  to  reach  the  result  of  a  pe- 
cuniary award  under  Article  XXII. 

I.  It  will  appear,  indisputably,  upon  the  proofs  that  the  practical 
measure  of  the  concession  to  the  United  States  of  Article  XVIII,  was  the 
grant  of  a  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  I^wrence;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  free  and  equal  right  to  take  part 
in  the  fisheries  within  the  three  miles  line  instead  of  being  excluded 
therefrom,  as  under  the  convention  of  1818.  It  also  appears  from  the 
proofs,  that  the  fishery  thus  opened  to  us  was  the  mackerel  fishery,  within 
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that  liae.  This  coDcession,  then,  constitated  the  whole  sabject  and 
measure  of  any  pecuniary  value  which  could  enter  into  any  award 
against  the  United  States.  What  the  pecuniary  value  of  this  participa- 
tion in  the  inshore  mackerel  fishery  was  fairly  estimable  at,  constituted 
the  exterior  limit  of  any  possible  award  against  the  United  States. 

II.  But  when  this  first  t«rm  of  the  pecuniary  calculations  had  been 
reached,  there  remained  for  the  Commission  a  similar  estimate  of  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  under 
Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  the  treaty.  Whatever,  upon  a  fair  estimate^, 
should  seem  to  be  the  pecuniary  value  of  these  concessions,  was  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  concession  to  the  United 
States  under  Article  XVIII,  and  the  balance,  as  thus  produced,  and  that 
only,  should  constitute  the  award  justifiable  under  Article  XXII. 

As  the  result  of  this  pecuniary  problem,  submitted  by  the  treaty  to 
this  commission.  Commissioners  Delfosse  and  Gait  have  given  the  sum 
of  $5,500,000  as  the  superior  value  of  the  enjoyment  for  twelve  years  by 
the  United  States  of  the  concession  under  Article  XVIII,  over  the  enjoy- 
ment for  the  same  period  by  British  interests  of  the  concessions  under 
Articles  XIX  and  XXI.  Commissioner  Kellogg,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  ^^  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  Great  Britain  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  are  greater  than  the  advantages  conferred  on  the  United 
States  by  said  treaty,"  and  could  concur,  therefore,  in  no  pecuniary 
award  against  the  United  States  under  Article  XXII. 

The  first  impression  on  comparing  this  <^  award  "  of  two  Commissionera 
with  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  contention  between  the  governments 
by  the  Joint  High  Commissioners,  and  the  treaty  ^< submission"  of  a 
single  point  in  that  contentioli  not  finally  disposed  of  by  the  treaty 
itself,  is  of  almost  irresistible  force  that  the  pecuniary  measure,  an- 
nounced by  the  two  Commissioners,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  very 
limited  subject  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  admeasurement.  If 
the  High  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  considered 
$1,000,000  as  a  liberal  sum  for  the  purchase  in  perpetuity  of  the  whole 
privilege  of  the  inshore  fishery,  without  any  further  advantageous  con 
cessions  in  exchange  therefor,  and  if  the  High  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  considered  the  exemption  of  the  products  of  the 
Canadian  fisheries  from  duties  on  importation  in  this  country  so  valua- 
ble that  such  concession,  on  our  part,  could  not  be  dispensed  with  as  an 
element  in  the  negotiation,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  these  emi- 
nent persons  could  have  had  in  mind  in  the  '^submission"  of  Article 
XXII  of  the  treaty  the  same  subject  of  valuation  which,  in  the  minds- 
of  the  two  Fishery  Commissioners,  formed  the  basis  of  the  valuation  in 
their  "award.'' 

The  allowance  of  $5,500,000  for  twelve  years^  enjoyment  of  what  one 
High  Contracting  Party  valued  in  negotiation  at  less  than  $1,000,000  in 
perpetuity^  and  this  over  and  above  the  privilege  of  free  importation, 
which  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  in  negotiation,  stipulated  for 
as  indispensable  to  its  interests,  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  that  es- 
sential identity  between  the  matter  of  the  submission  and  the  matter  of 
the  award  on  which  the  whole  system  of  arbitration  rests.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  judgment  of  Commissioner  Kellogg  seems  quite  conformable 
with  what  was  manifestly  both  the  object  of  the  treaty  negotiations  and 
their  apparent  result.  This  object  and  this  apparent  result  was  to  ad- 
just equivalents  by  the  treaty  itself,  and  leave  but  the  narrowest  margin 
of  debate  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  adjustment,  to  be  the  province  and 
area  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fishery  Commission. 

Giving  the  largest  range  for  divergent  and  conflicting  evidence,  where 
evidence  rests  on  opinion,  and  assuming  the  largest  measure  of  value  to 
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the  coDcession  of  Article  XVIII,  and  the  smallest  measure  of  valae  to 
oor  set-efifs  of  Articles  XIX  and  XXI,  when  we  come  to  definite  criteria 
of  the  valoe  of  each,  the  result  seems  incompatible  with  the  required 
identity  between  the  matter  of  the  submission  and  the  matter  of  the 
award. 

It  happened  that  before  the  Commission  at  Halifax  had  concluded  its 
labors,  live  fishing  seasons  of  the  treaty  period  had  already  elapsed, 
and  the  actual  statistics  of  the  privileges  reciprocally  conceded,  were  at 
hand,  to  replace  conjectural  estimates  by  actual  results  of  the  enjoy- 
ment, on  tfae  one  hand  and  the  other,  of  the  reciprocal  concessions.  Upon 
these  statistics  it  was  disclosed  that  the  whole  mackerel  catch  of  the 
United  States,  for  these  five  seasons,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
both  witbiu  and  without  the  three-mile  line,  was  167,945  barrels.  The 
Canadian  estimates  claimed  that  three  quarters  of  this  catch  was  within 
the  three-mile  line,  and  so  to  be  credited  to  the  privilege  conceded  by 
Article  XVIII.  The  United  States  estimate  placed  the  proportion  at 
less  tban  a  quarter.  Allowing  even  the  Canadian  claim,  the  product 
of  these  five  years  of  inshore  fishery  would  be  125,961  barrels.  It  was 
established  upon  Canadian  testinloiiy  that  the  price  which  mackerel 
bore  in  the  provinces  was  $3.75  per  barrel.  This  would  give  as  th 
value,  cored  and  packed,  of  the  American  catch  under  the  privilege  of 
Article  XYIII  (upon  the  Canadian  claim  of  three-quarters  being  inshore) 
$472,353.  But  in  this  value  are  included  the  barrel,  the  salt,  the  expense 
of  catching,  curing,  and  packing,  all  of  which  must  be  deducted  before 
the  i^o^^  which  measures  the  value  of  the  fishery  privilege,  is  reached. 
Upon  the  evidence  a  dollar  a  barrel  would  be  an  excessive  estimate  of 
SQch  profit.  This  would  give  a  profit  to  the  United  States  from  the  en- 
joyments for  these  five  seasons  of  the  fishery  privilege  conceded  under 
Article  XVIII,  of  but  $25,000  a  year. 

The  statistics  of  importation  of  the  product  of  the  Canadian  fish- 
eries, under  the  privilege  of  Article  XXI,  show  that  the  duty  exacted 
prior  to  this  concess  on,  if  imposed  upon  the  Canadian  importations 
under  that  privilege,  would  have  produced  a  revenue  of  about  $200,000 
per  annum  upon  mackerel  alone,  and  of  $300,000  upon  all  kinds  of  fish 
(mackerel  included)  and  fish  oil. 

UiH>n  these  figures  it  is  quite  obvious  that  were  the  profits  of  the 
fishery  privilege  enjoyed  by  our  people  under  Article  XVIII  ten-fold 
what  the  statistics  show,  or  $250,000  per  annum,  and  were  the  conces- 
sion of  duty  treated  as  but  one-half  of  it,  or  $150,000  per  annum,  a 
gain  to  the  Canadian  fisheries  under  Article  XXI,  there  would  be  but 
the  som  of  $100,000  per  annum  as  a  support  of  the  two  Commissioners' 
award  of  nearly  $500,000  per  annum  as  the  balance  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  Another  and  quite  independent  criterion  for  testing  the 
competency  of  the  two  Commissioners'  award,  is  furnished  by  the  his- 
tory of  this  fisher}'  privilege  during  some  years  intervening  between  the 
repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  The  Provincial  Government  in  these  years  adopted  a 
license  system  by  which  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  inshore  fishery  upon  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  season  at 
the  rate  of  so  much  per  ton.  The  experience  of  this  system  showed 
that,  under  an  exaction  of  50  cents  per  ton,  our  fishing  fleet  generally 
took  out  licenses:  that  when  the  fee  was  raised  to  $L  per  ton  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  fell  off  about  one-half ;  and  when  a  fee  of  $2  per  ton  was 
exacted  but  few  licenses  were  taken  out.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  sug- 
gest a  more  practical  or  trustworthy  measure  of  the  pecuniary  value  to 
oar  fishermen  of  a  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  than  a  fair  experiment  of  the  license  system  would 
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afford.  Assaming,  even,  that  the  tonnage  lioensed  at  the  lowest  rate, 
to  wit,  50  cents  per  ton,  would  hat^e  borne  the  largest  rate  attempted, 
to  wit,  92  per  ton,  and  the  result  places  the  proprietary  value  of  the 
privilege  at  an  inconsiderable  sum.  This  tonnage  was  about  32,000 
tons,  which,  at  $2  per  ton,  would  have  produced  a  revenue  to  the  prov- 
inces of  but  $64,000  per  annum.  If  against  this  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII, 
there  be  setoff  the  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  exemption  from  duty, 
as  hereinbefore  stated,  at  $150,000  per  annum,  the  concession  made  by 
the  United  States  under  Article  XXI,  the  balance  of  advantage  of  the 
reciprocal  concessions  appears  clearly  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  interests. 

In  the  review  of  the  transaction  of  the  Fishery  Commission,  as  re- 
corded in  the  papers  herewith  submitted,  which  it  was  necessary  for  this 
government  to  make,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  limits  of  the 
subject  submitted  to  the  Commission  had  been  adhered  to  or  transcended 
by  the  two  Commissioners'  award,  I  have  assumed  the  construction  of 
the  evidence,  bearing  upon  the  values  involved,  most  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  award. 

The  result,  however,  of  my  examination  of  the  case  satisfies  me  that 
the  two  Commissioners  must  have  taken  into  account  some  very  indefi- 
nite and  quite  illusory  elements  of  calculation,  wholly  outside  of  the 
narrow  submission  of  the  treaty,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  weighty  bal- 
ance of  advantage  to  the  United  States  which  their  award  expresses- 
As  the  Commissioners  have  given  no  information  as  to  the  steps  or 
methods  of  calculation,  respecting  either  of  the  privileges  which  were 
to  be  measured  and  compared  by  them,  which  led  to  the  award  they  have 
made,  I  am  unable  to  correct  my  own  view  of  the  evidence  by  any  in- 
struction from  that  source. 

It  will  be  for  Congress  to  determine  in  making  an  appropriation  to 
meet  the  proper  obligations  of  the  government  under  the  treaty,  whether 
the  question  of  the  nonconformity  of  the  awardfo  the  submission,  should 
be  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  and  be  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  between  the  two  governments.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  two  countries  is  of  much  more  serious  import  than  the 
present  money  payment  involved.  The  subject  of  valuation  will  remain 
as  an  occasion  of  controversy,  alter  the  brief  treaty  period  covered  by 
this  award  has  expired.  Seven  years  hence,  if  no  final  negotiation  shall, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  extinguished  this  opportunity  for  umbrage  and 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries,  the  subject  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  will  again  vex  the  patience  of  the  governments,  and  disturb 
their  relations.  The  mischief  of  an  extravagant  and  inexplicable  meas- 
ure of  value,  if  acquiesced  in  by  a  payment  of  this  award,  without  an 
absolute  and  firm  protest  against  its  measure  of  the  fishery  privilege 
involved,  will  then  present  itself,  and  may  grow  into  an  unmanageable 
element  in  future  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
peace. 

By  Article  XXII  of  the  treaty  the  award  is  made  payable  within  twelve 
months  after  it  shall  have  been  given  ;  that  is,  on  or  before  the  23d  day 
of  November,  in  the  present  year.  While  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress will  need  to  be  made  at  the  present  session,  there  will  be  abund- 
ant time,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government  the  sentiments  of  this  government,  as  they  shall 
be  expressed  by  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  award,  and  its  payment, 
and  the  measure  of  value  of  the  fishery  privilege  involved  therein. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

WM.  M.  EVARTS. 

To  the  Peesident. 


TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED   STATES  AND  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

ARTICLES  RELATING  TO  THE  FISHERIES. 

Concluded  May  8, 1871;  ratifieations  exchanged  June  17,  1871;  pro- 
claimed July  4, 1871. 

Article  XVIIL 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Oontracting  Parties' that,  in  addition  to  the 
liberties  fi<ecared  to  the  CJoited  States  fishermen  by  the  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  London  on  the 
20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  cnring,  and  drying  fish  on  certain 
eoasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  defined,  the  in- 
habitaots  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  subjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned 
in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  Treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except 
riiell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Qnebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,, 
and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
tiiereto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and 
also  opon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets 
and  corins^  their  fish ;  provided,  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen,  in  the 
peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the 
sea-fishery,  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries 
m  riFers  and  the  months  of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  British 
Jishermen. 

Abtiole  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects 
shall  have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty, 
for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  Treaty,  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted 
to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said 
coasts  of  the  United  States  ana  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in  so  doing, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the 
said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the 
sea-fishery,  and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries 
in  rivers  and  months  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fish- 
ermen of  the  United  States. 
If 
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ABTIOLB    XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  concluded  at  Washington  Qn  the  5th  of  June,  1854, 
npon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Dominions  and  the  United 
States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  under  that 
treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common 
right  of  fishing  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question 
should  arise  between  the  Goverfiments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the  comm<Hi  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus 
designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in  the  same  manner, 
and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority  as  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  said  first  artide  of  th«  treaty  of  the  5th  of  Juae, 
1854. 

Abticle  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
•of  this  treaty,  flshoil-  apd  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland 
lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  e^oept  Ash  preserved  in 
oil),  being  th&  produce  of  the  Qsberies  of  the  Unitc^d  States,  or  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Bdward'9  Islandi  Jsball  be  admitted 
into  each  cpuntry«  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

Anxious  XXIL 

luasmuch  as  it  fs  a^sei^ted  by  the  Goyernn^qt  of  Hep  ^ritrannio  Ma- 
i^sby  that  th^  priyile^^  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  thci  United  States 
under  Article  XVIIi  of  this  treaty  are  of  greater  yalne  than  those  ac- 
corded by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this  Treiaty  to  the  aqtuecta  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  aamitted  by  the  Grovem- 
meat  of  the  Uqited  StateSy  it  is.  further  agr^  that  CoipmiwioAeirs  shall 
be  appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by 
the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Mfyasty,  as  stated 
in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this  Treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensa- 
tion which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  return 
for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizei|s  of  the  United  States  under 
Article  XYIII  of  tliia  Treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  monc^  which  the 
said  Commissioners  may  so  awa^d  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government;,  in  a  gro§s  sum^  within  tweilve  monthJi  aft^r  sii«h  award 
shall  have  been  gi^vei:^ 

ABTICLfi '  X^IIL 

The  C;oj9amj39ioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ap- 
pointed i^  thi^  folio wiijig  mano^ri  that  is  tp  say :  One  Commissioner  shall 
be  named  by  the  President  of  t$e  United  Statea,  one  by  Her  Britaniiio 
M^jesty^  aqd  a  third  by  the  Presideat  of  the  United  States  and  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  conjointly;  and. in  case  the  third  Oommissioper  shall 
not  have  been  so  named  withia  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be 
named  by  the  representative  at  London  of  His  M^esty  the  Emperqr  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  In  ease  of  the  death,  ahseace,  or  inca- 
j)acity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of  any  Commis6iouer  omit- 
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Ijog  or  eeaaing  to  «ct,  the  vacancy  ^hall  be  filled  in  tjhe  9ianner  herein- 
before provid^  for  making  the  original  appoint^eot,  t^e  period  of  three 
nottths  ia  ease  0f  «aeh  aubstntQUojoi  bei&g  oaleu.lat<eA  fJ^om  the  date  of 
the  li«M>Qi)i»^  Qf  t^e  vacwcy. 

I^Opm^inisfiioDers  a&  sumbohI  i^njl  #e€^  (jt  tbe  ci(y  of  M^^k^  in  the 
Proline  of  Koya  Sootia, .at .  the  eartUepti^^Qvenic^t.^eripd  after  they 
iiaye  been  re^[>eetiyely  named^  w4  ehaUr^befpFe  proposing  to  any  busi- 
ness, make  and  sabscribe  a  solemn  dedamtion  that  they  wUl  iippartially 
and  carefally  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to  them  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment,  and  aceoi^ding  to  justice  and  equity;  and  such 
declaratioa  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the.  High  Oontracting  Parties  shall  ajso  name  one.  person  to 
atlend  the  Commission  as  its  agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  mat- 
tOFS  eoftuected  with  the  Commission. 

.    A3TICLP  XXIV. 

The  pDoceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commis- 
Aooera  appointed  aadec  Ai!ticles  XXtl  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty  shall 
deteraioe.  iThej  shall  tbebouod  to  ree^iy-e  such^ooal  pr  written  tBsti- 
mmy  aa  «itber  govecument  may  present.  If  either  piarty  shall  offer 
oral  testioMmy,  tUeotber  party  shall  ihaye  the  right  of  4MK)8S-examination, 
ooder  aach  ciiLes  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  b^ve 
specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  domment  in  its  own  exclusive  pos- 
session, without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other 
party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a  copy 
thereof,  and  either  party  ma(y  eall  .upon  the  o^th^ft  throv^h  the  Commis- 
fiiiMiers,  to  produce  the  originals  or<certi&ed  copies  of  any  papers  ad- 
duced MB  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as 
the  Commissiooers  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  orgauization  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after. The  aforesaid  period  of  «x  months  niay  be  extended  for  three 
flioBtha  in. case  of. a  yaoanoy  ocQUfPing  among  the  Commissioners 
«iider  the  cireumstances  ooatemplatQd  in' Article  XXUI  of  this  Treaty. 

AjlTICLB  XXV. 

The  ComsQissiooens.shajl  keep  an  aoonrate  record  a^d  cori^t  minutes 
or  Botes  of  all  tUeir  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  ap- 
point aud  employ  a^  sfK^i^etary  and  any  other  ueoessa^  officer  or  officers 
to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  basiness  which  m^y  come  before 
them. 

Bach  .of  the  High  C<Kiti:aetiQg  Parti^  shall  pay  its  ox^p  Qoqamissioner 
and  ^gei^t  ^^ counsel;  fiiU  other  eicpe^s^jshall  be  defra^e^  « by  the  two 
governments  in  equal  qMueties. 

Article  XXYI. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Iiawrence,  ascending  and  deso^i^liog, 
from  the  forty-fifthi  parallel  of  north  latitude,  wjbiere  it  ceases  to  ibrm 
the  boiMidary  between  .the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall 
forever  remain  free.aod  open  for  the  purposes  of  coimm^roe  tOrtbe  citi- 
sens  of  the.  United  StSites,  subject  to  s>ny  l^ws  and  iT^nlatioas  of  Great 
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Britain  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with  such  prir- 
ile^  of  free  navigation. 

The  navigation  of  the  rivers  Yukon,  Porcnpine,  and  Stikine,  ascend- 
ing and  descending^  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall  forever  remain  free 
and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britanoic 
Majesty  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws 
and  regulations  of  either  country  within  its  own  territory,  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 


% 


Aeticlb  XXVII. 


The  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the 
OoviBrnment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals 
in  the  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion;  and  the  Government  of  the  ITnited  States  engages  that  the 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair 
Flats  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  governments  to 
secure  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  use  of  the  several 
State  canals  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  trav- 
ersed by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary-line  between  *the  possessions  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

Article  XXVIII. 

The  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  shall  also,  for  the  term  of  years 
mentioned  in  Article  XXXIU  of  this  treaty,  be  free  and  open  for  the 
purpose  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  subject 
to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States  bor 
dering  thereon  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

Article  XXIX. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  this  Treaty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  arriving  at  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  and  any  other  ports  in  the  United 
States  which  have  been  or  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  Her 
Britannic  Majesty'a  Possessions  in  li^orth  America,  may  be  entered  at 
the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment  of  duties^ 
from  such  Possesjilons  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  for 
export  from  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  period,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Posses- 
sions in  l^orth  America,  and  destined  for  the  United  States,  may  be 
entered  at  the  proper  cnstom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the 
payment  of  duties,  through  the  said  Possessions,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations,  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  as  the 
Governments  of  the  said  Possessions  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
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chaDdise  may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  payment  of  dnties,  from 
the  United  tJtates  through  the  said  Possessions  to  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  or  for  export  from  ports  in  the  said  Possessions. 

Article  XXX. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  this  Treaty,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  may  carry  in  British 
Teasels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  from 
one  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  connecting  the  same,  to 
another  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said :  Provided,  That  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  land-carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such  rules 
and  regalations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  of  Her 
BritaDDic  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  may,  for  the  like  period,  carry  in  United 
States  vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
from  one  port  or  place  within  the  Possessions  of  Her  Britatinic  Majesty 
in  North  America  to  another  port  or  place  within  the  said  Possessions; 
Provided,  That  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  by  land-carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Miyesty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  further  engages  not  to  impose 
any  export  duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this 
article  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  engages  to  urge  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada and  the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies  not  to  impose  any  export 
duties  OD  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this  article:  and 
the  Govern  meut  of  the  United  States  may,  in  case  such  export  duties 
are  imposed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  suspend,  during  the  period 
that  such  duties  are  imposed,  the  right  of  carrying  granted  uader  this 
article  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  may  suspend  the  right  of  carry- 
ing granted  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  under  this 
article,  in  case  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  at  any  time  deprive  the 
citizeus  of  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  the  canals  in  the  said  Domin- 
ion on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion,  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  XXVII. 

Article  XXXI. 

The  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  further  engages  to  urge 
upon  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Legislature  of 
^ew  Brunswick,  that  no  export  duty,  or  other  duty,  shall  l^  levied  on 
lumber  or  timber  of  any  kiod  cut  on  that  portion  of  the  American  ter- 
ritory in  the  State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  river  St.  John  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  floated  down  that  river  to  tbe  sea,  when  the  same  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Proviuce  of  Sew  Brunswick.  Aud,  in 
case  any  such  export  or  other  duty  contiuues  to  be  levied  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  tbe  exchange  of  the  ratiiicationa 
of  this  treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  suspend  the  right  of  carrying  hereinbefore  granted  under  Article 
XXX  of  this  treaty,  for  such  period  as  such  export  or  other  duty  may 
be  levied. 
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Article  XXXII. 

It  is  farther  agreed  that  the  provisions  ami  stipulations  of  Articles 
XVIII  to  XXV  of  this  Treaty,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of 
Kewfoundland,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  But  if  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundkind  in  their  laws 
enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article 
shall  be  of  no  effect ;  bnt  the  onuission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give 
it  effect,  by  either  of  the  legislative  bodieib  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any 
way  impair  any  bth^i^  articles  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  XXXIII. 

lie  fbtegoitig  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Ai^ticle  XXX 
of  this  Treaty,  Shall  tHklB  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry 
thenft  into  opet&tlOti  ^a\\  have  been  padsed  by  the  Iknpeiial  Patliamemt 
of  Great  Britain^  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  by  the  Legislatnre 
of  Prince  Edw^m^  Island  on  the  ofile^  hand,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  6ti  th^  6ther.  S^eh  assent  havings  b^efn  given,  tUe  said 
articles  shall  remain Itifon^e  for  th^  period  of  t€ti  years  ftom  the  date 
at  w^bich  they  may  come  into  operation ;  find,  ftii1^h€*r^  nntil  the  expira- 
tion of  t^o  year^  after  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  hav«» 
given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  trish  to  tei^intatis  the  same  $  fMh  of  tbe 
High  Gotetraetfng'  Piifities  being  At  libeHy  to  give  siOoh  notice  to  the 
oth^r  at  tbe  end  of  the  said  period  often  yearsdr  at  any  time  afterward. 


Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Evarts, 

Washington,  December  13, 1877. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  complete  record  of  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  Halifax  COinmiftsion,  under  Artides  XVIII  to  XXIIl 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washingtdn,  signed  May  8, 1871,  together  with  the  resalt 
arrived  at  by  tbe  Commissioners. 

On  the  15tb  of  June,  A.  D.  1877,  the  Commission  met  and  organized. 
On  that  day  the  rules  of  procedure  were  adopted,  atid  the  case  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  filed.  The  Commission  adjourned  froih  Jntie 
16  to  July  28,  during  which  interval  I  prepared  and  filed  the  answer  on 
behalf  ot  the  United  States,  and  a  reply  to  the  answer  was  filed  by  the 
British  Agent. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  Commission  began  on  the  28th  of  July,  and 
the  time  was  occupied  until  the  18th  of  September,  principally  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  reading  of  affidavits  in  support  of  the 
case  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government.  During  that  t!m^,  two  ihterlocutory 
discussions  took  place  of  considerable  importance. 

On  the  2^h  of  August,  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  obtain  some  arrangement  by  which  the  arguments 
should  be  so  alternated  as  to  give  them  fair  notice  of  the  grofunds  to  be 
taken  and  positions  to  be  maintained  in  the  final  reply^  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain,  especially  as  regards  tbe  bearing  of  theii*  testimony  and 
statistics,  as  to  which  their  case  filed  would  be  of  little  use.  This  was 
particularly  imx)ortant,  because  no  oral  opening  whatever  had  been 
made  by  the  Agent  or  counsel  of  Her  Majesty.    Although  the  rules  of 
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procedare  seemed  clearly  to  contemplate  an  opening  upon  the  evidence, 
thej  did  not  in  terms  require  one.  This  application  was  refused  by  a 
minority  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Kellogg  dissenting.  And  the  final 
leGult  was,  that  the  three  argnmeuts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  be  made  first,  and  were  followed  by  three  arguments 
on  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was,  and  is,  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  and  Ageiit  of  the  United 
States  that  it  wonld  have  been  fairer  and  more  consonant  with  usage 
to  have  arranged  some  order  of  arguments,  by  which  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  might  hear  something  from  the  British  counsel  as  to  the 
bearing  and  use  to  be  made  of  the  evidence  before  their  own  argumexits 
were  completed,  reserving  to  the  British  Government  the  advantage  of 
the  final  reply. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  evidence  offered  fot  Her  Btitannic  Majesty, 
it  became  obvious  that  a  very  large,  if  not  the  greater,  part  of  the 
British  claim  was  based  npon  alleged  advantages  of  a  commercial 
character,  which,  whether  valuable  or  not,  were  certainly  not  secured 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  187  L. 

I  therefore,  on  the  1st  of  Septembei*,  made  the  following  motion,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  these  pretended  advantages  from  considera- 
tion, and  thus  relieving  us  from  the  necessity  of  swelling  an  already 
eoormous  volume  of  testimony  by  evidence  on  poidts  clearly  irrelevant 
to  the  true  issue : 

The  ooanael  and  Agent  of  the  United  States  ask  the  honorable  CommiBsioneils  to  rale 
anc.  declare  that  it  is  not  competent  for  this  Commission  to  award  any  compensation 
for  0ommeroial  inter^onrM  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the  advantages  result- 
iogfirom  the  practice  of  pnrchasiiig  bait,  ice,  supplies,  &c.,  and  from  being  allowed  to 
tnosship  cargoes  in  British  water»,  do  not  constitote  a  foundation  for  award  of  com- 
pensation, ana  shall  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  this  tribunal. 

On  the  5tli  and  6th  September  this  motion  was  fully  argued  on  both 
sides,  and  at  the  close  of  the  argument  the  Gotumission  unanimously 
rendered  the  following  decision  : 

The  Commission,  having  considered  thb  motion  submitted  by  the  Agetit  of  the 
United  States  at  l^e  conference  held  on  the  Ist  instant,  deoide : 

That  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  this  tribunal  to  award  compensatidn  for 
oommeroial  interoonrse  between  the  two  countries,  nor  for  purchasing  bait,  ice,  sup- 
plies, &.C.,  nor  for  permission  to  transship  cargoes  in  British  waters. 

The  British  case  bad  (page  29)  made  the  following  emphatic  statement  r 

Freedom  to  transfer  cargoes,  to  outfit  vessels,  buy  supplies,  obtain  bait,  arid  traffic 
generally  in  British  ports  and  harbors,  or  to  transact  other  business  ashore,  not  neces- 
saiily  connected  with  fishing  pursuits,  are  secondary  privile^s,  which  materially  en- 
hance the  principal  concessions  to  United  States  citizens.  Tliese  advantnge8  are  india- 
pagaMe  to  the  success  of  foreign  fishing  on  Canadian  coasts  ;  tvithout  such  facilitieSy  fishing 
^peroliaiM,  Ifoik  inside  and  outside  of  the  in-shoreSf  cannot  he  conducted  on  an  extensive  and 
nmuaerative  scale, 

l^atnrally,  therefoi^,  the  Agent  and  counsel  of  the  United  States  felt 
tiiat  this  decision  of  the  Commission  eliminated  from  the  British  claim 
its  largest  element  of  value,  and  that  they  were  not  only  at  liberty  but 
bound  to  confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  what  was  left, 
Damely,  the  value  of  the  specific  fisheries  which  had  been  opened  to  the 
dtizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  XVIII.  Article  of  the  treaty  of 
1871^  and  in  this  opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  the  language  of  Sir 
Alexander  Gait,  one  of  the  Oommissioners,  in  expressing  his  concur- 
rence in  the  decision : 

I  listened  with  very  ereat  pleasure  to  the  extreraelv  able  arguments  mide  on  both 
rides,  and  I  find  that  the  effect  of  this  motion  and  of  the  ar^^ument  which  has  been 
given  npon  it  is  to  limit  the  power  of  this  tribunal  to  certain  specified  points.    This 
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dcAnition  is  ondoabtedly  important  in  its  cooFeaaences.  It  elimiiiAtes  Arom  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission  an  important  part  or  the  case  submitted  on  behalf  of  Her 
Hi^^s^^  Government,  and  this  is  andonbtedly  the  case,  so  for  as  this  part  forms  m 
direct  claim  for  oompensation. 

The  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  commenced  on  the  19th 
day  of  September  and  closed  on  the  24th  of  October.  Daring  that  time 
«eventy-eight  witnesses  were  examined  orally,  nearly  all  of  whom  came 
from  the  fishing-towns  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  prac- 
tical fishermen  and  commanders  of  fishing-schooners.  Among  them, 
however,  were  a  nnmber  of  the  largest  fish-dealers  and  owners  of  fish- 
ing-vessels in  the  United  States. 

I  also  introduced  two  hundred  and  eighty  affidavits  and  a  great  mass 
of  statistics  gathered  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
oustom-house  of  Boston  and  Gloucester,  and  the  returns  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts inspector-general  of  fish. 

Much  ase  was  made  of  Canadian  public  documents  and  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  legislative  discussions  of  questions  connected  with  the  British 
liTorth  American  fisheries,  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  use  them  under  the  convention  of  1818,  and  the  limitations  of  those 
rights  by  the  terms  of  that  convention,  and  upon  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance of  the  extension  of  fishing-rights  conferred  on  the  United  States 
by  the  Beoiprocity  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  value  to  the  Oanadians  of  the  remission  of 
duties  upon  fish  and  fish-oil  and  of  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty ;  of  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  the  abrogation  of  that  treaty  upon  the  fishing  interests 
of  the  Dominion ;  of  the  revival  of  those  interests  directly  after  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  went  into  operation ;  of  their  present  flourishing 
and  prosperous  condition;  and  of  their  favorable  prospects  for  the 
future,  seemed  to  me  very  full  and  conclusive. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared,  without  contradiction,  that  ever  since 
that  treaty  took  effect,  July  1, 1873,  United  States  fishing  in  British 
waters  had  steadily  declined ;  that  it  had  become  unprofitable,  and  was 
being  gradually  well-nigh  abandoned.  In  addition  to  such  direct  testi- 
mony, no  uncertain  evidence  of  the  practical  participation  of  United 
States  fishermen  in  the  fisheries  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Canada 
and  of  the  real  value  of  such  fishing  was  furnished  by  the  history  of 
the  system  of  licenses  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Government  during 
the  years  intervening  between  the  termination  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty 
of  1854  and  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  During  these 
years,  from  1866  to  1870,  the  Dominion  issued  licenses  permitting  United 
States  fishermen  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit  upon  payment  of  a 
fixed  tonnage-fee,  which,  at  first,  was  50  cents  per  ton,  and  was  after- 
ward raised  to  91  and  then  to  (2  per  ton. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that,  at  50  cents  per  ton,  licenses  were  almost 
universally  taken,  and  when  tiie  fee  was  increased  to  $1,  the  taking  of 
licenses  was  reduced  about  one-half,  and  that  when  it  reached  $2,  ha^ly 
any  were  procured,  that  amount  being  a  tax  too  onerous  for  reasonable 
profit ;  and  when  the  licenses  were  taken,  the  fee  was  paid,  not  as  rep- 
resenting the  mercantile  value  of  the  right,  but  largely  to  escaj^e  annoy- 
ance, litigation,  and  the  uncertanties  arising  out  of  the  claim  of  the 
Oanadians  to  draw  lines  of  exclusion  between  headlands.  The  largest 
cumber  of  United  States  vessels  taking  out  licenses  during  any  of  these 
years  was  454,  which,  at  the  high  average  of  70  tons  a  vessel,  would  be 
31,780  tons.  Putting  these  licenses  at  the  highest  point,  $2  per  ton, 
that  would  make  an  amount  of  $63,560  annually.    Tliis  indicates  what 
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tlie  Dominion  Government  was  willini^  to  accept  as  the  price  of  that 
privilege,  and  the  conviction  of  the  United  States  flshermen  that  they 
eoald  not  afford  to  pay  such  an  amount,  and  preferred  exclusion  from 
the  limits  to  its  payment. 

The  mackerel-fishery  is  the  only  one  pursued  by  United  States  fisher- 
men, to  any  considerable  extent,  within  Canadian  territorial  waters. 
And  as  to  this  the  evidence  seemed  to  me  to  show  conclusively  that 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  mackerel  taken  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  or  elsewhere  adjacent  to  the  British  North  American  posses- 
sions has  ever  been  caught  within  the  three-mile  zone.  Upon  a  care* 
fnl  review  of  all  the  evidence,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  annual 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  which  two  of  the  Commissioners 
have  attempted  to  award  far  exceeds  the  commercial  value  of  all  the 
fish  drawn  from  Canadian  waters  by  American  fishermen  after  they  are 
caught  and  landed  upon  shore.  If  it  were  a  simple  question  how  much 
shonid  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  these  limits,  the  result 
arrived  at  by  the  two  Commissioners  would  be  an  erroneously  exagger- 
ated valuation. 

Bat  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Commissioners  were  enjoined,  by 
way  of  ofi&et,  to  have  regard  to  the  value  of  the  concession  of  a  vested 
right  to  import  fish  and  fishoil duty  free  into  the  United  States.  The 
direct  pecaniary  gains,  accming  to  the  Canadians  from  this  concession, 
were  shown  to  amount  to  between  three  hundred  thousand  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  and  to  be  constantly  increasing. 
\  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
'  must  have  wholly  disregarded  this  element  in  their  conclusion,  though 
upon  what  grounds  they  did  so  I  am  quite  unable  to  conjecture. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  I  thought — and  in  this  opinion 
the  eminent  counsel  associated  with  me  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  fully 
agreed — that  it  had  been  proved  conclusively  that  the  mackerel-fishery 
of  tiie  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  was  so  variable  that  it  offered  no  cer- 
tainty  of  profit;  that  the  fishing  by  United  States  vessels  in  Cana- 
dian territorial  waters  was  only  occasional,  and  in  amount  bore  but  a 
small  proportion  to  their  fishing  in  the  body  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence which  is  a  part  of  the  open  sea  and  free  to  all  mankind,  and  in 
the  inshore  fisheries,  which  were  free  to  them  under  the  convention  of 
1818;  that  the  developmentof  the  United  States  coast  fishery  has  offered, 
and  wonld  continue  to  offer,  a  more  profitable  field  for  the  industry  and 
capital  of  United  States  fishermen;  that  the  supply  of  fish  from  the 
lakes  and  the  transport  of  fresh  fish  far  into  the  interior,  were  super- 
seding the  use  of  salted  mackerel  as  au  article  of  food ;  that  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  had  always  been,  and  from  the  nature  of 
things  must  continue  to  be,  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
own  fisheries  by  the  Canadians,  and  that  the  gain  to  them  by  the  remis- 
sion of  dnties  had  been  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  and  was  steadily  increasing. 

The  decision  of  September  6  having,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Alexander 
Gait,  '*  eliminated  an  important  part  of  Her  Majesty's  case,  so  far  as 
that  part  found  a  direct  claim  for  compensation,"  we  felt  that  if  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  governed  by  the  law  and  the  evidence,  they  ought 
not  to  make  any  award  against  the  United  States,  and  we  are  of  the 
same  opinion  still. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  the  result  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  constitute  a  valid  award  under 
the  treaty,  shonid  never  be  accepted  as  a  valuation  of  the  inshore  fish- 
eries, entitled  to  weight,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  embraced  in 
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the  treaty.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  associates,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  nniversal  opinion  of  the  United  States  fishermen^  fish-dealers, 
and  owners  of  fishing- vessels.  The  importance  to  the  Canadians  of  access 
to  the  United  States  markets  is  so  indispensable,  that  the  control  over 
fish  importations  will  constitute  the  means  of  eventually  securing  to 
this  country  an  indemnity  against  aaiy  injustice  which  we  may  have 
received  in  this  measure  of  the  value  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  and  of  pre- 
venting any  fbrther  exposure  to  such  injustice. 

If  the  United  States  fishermen  in  the  Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence  had  been 
promptly  and  fully  protected  from  illegal  molestations  while  exercising 
the  rights  enjoyed  under  the  convention  of  1818,  very  little  would  ever 
hate  been  heard  about  the  importance  to  them  of  fishing  in  British  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Ton  will  observe  that  two  of  the  Commissioners  agreed  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  sum  of  $5,500;000  as  due  by  the  United  States,  while  the 
third  expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  was  due  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  advantages  exchanged  were  completely  equalized  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  itself. 

Having  no  specific  instructions  for  snch  a  contingency,  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  my  duty  to  receive  this  communication  simply  for  transmission, 
and  to  preserve  for  the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  a  decision 
not  unanimous  on  its  face  was  a  proper  and  valid  award  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  my  language  as  recorded  in  the  final  protocol 
will  be  found  apt  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  grfeat  industry  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  alid 
Hon.  William  Henry  Trescot,  peirformed  their  shane  of  the  labor  of  the 
trial,  and  to  the  thoroughness  and  ability  of  their  M)3A  arguments.  It 
was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  have  the  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
me  shared  by  such  able  coadjutors. 

I  also  received  important  assistance  in  the  preparation  Of  the  evidence 
from  F.  J.  Babson,  esq.,  collector  of  the  port  of  Gloucester. 

The  presence  at  Halifax  of  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  and  his  staff  of  assistants  was  of  great  value. 

From  the  time  when  I  was  first  employed  by  the  government  in  1873 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sessions  of  the  Commission,  I  rieceiVed  constant 
assistance  from  Judge  M.  M.  Jackson,  United  States  consul  at  Halifax^ 
who  in  familiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
fisheries  is  surpassed  by  no  one,  and  who  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  his 
other  ofiftcial  duties,  has  represented  the  interests  of  his  country  most 
faithfully,  ably,  and  honorably. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 
Agent  of  the  United  States  before  the  Halifax  Co-mmission^ 

Hon.  William  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State, 
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M.-^United  Staves  affldavits. 

N.-^DocntDent  filed*  by  the  counsel  for  Newfoundland. 

O.-^United  States  stati^ics. 

P.— Judgments  in  vice-admiralty  court. 

Q. — Testimony  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment. 

R, — Documents  filed  by  United  States  counsel  respecting  insurance 
and  shipping  papers. 

PROTOCOLS  OP  EACH  DATS  CONFERENCE. 

Protocol  I. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commiseion  appointed  under  Articles  22 
and  23  of  the  Treaty  of  Washingionj  of  the  Sth  of  May,  1871,  at  the  first 
conference  held  at  Haiifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  l^(h  day  of  June,  1877. 

The  conference  was  convened  at  the  Legislative  Codncil  Chamber,  at 
Halifax,  in  aecordanoe  with  an  arrangement  previously  made  between 
the  three  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  who  were  pre^nt  and  proddCed  their  respective 
powers,  which  were  examined  and  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form, 
were: 

His  Excellency  Monsieur  Maurice  Delfosse,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Knister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  at 
Washington,  named  by  the  Ambassador  at  London,  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary ; 

The  Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  named  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 
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Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  K.  0.  M.  6.,  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Hon.  Dwight  Foster  attended  the  conference  as  Agent  of  the 
United  States,  and  Francis  Oiare  Ford,  esq.,  attended  as  Agent  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg  then  proposed  that  M.  Delfosse  should 
preside  over  the  labors  of  the  mission ;  and 

M.  Delfosse  having  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  assumed  the 
Presidency. 

Sir  A.  T.  Gait  then  requested  M.  Delfosse  to  name  some  suitable  per- 
son to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  M.  Delfosse  named  J.  H. 
G.  Bergne,  esq.,  of  the  Foreign  OfBoe,  London,  who  accepted  the  position. 

The  Commissioners  thereupon  proceeded  to  make  and  subscribe  the 
following  solemn  declaration,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
signed  in  duplicate  by  each  of  the  Commissioners : 

^^We,  the  undersigned,  namely,  His  Excellency  Monsieur  Maurice 
Delfosse,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  at  Washington,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ambassador  in  Loudon  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria- Hungary ; 

^*  The  Honorable  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  appointed!  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 

^^  Sir  Alexander  Tillock  Gait,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  appointed 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty; 

<^  Having  met  at  Halifax  as  Commissioners  under  Article  22  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  of  the  eighth  of  May,  1871,  to  determine,  having 
regard  to  the  privileges  accord^  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  19  and  21  of  the  said 
Treaty ;  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Unitc^l  States,  under  Article  18  of  the  said  Treaty,  do 
hereby  solemnly  declare  that  we  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine 
and  decide  the  matters  referred  to  us,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  and 
according  to  justice  and  equity ; 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven." 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

Mr.  Ford  then  produced  his  commission  as  Agent  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  which  was  found  to  be  in  due  form.  Mr.  Foster  also  produced 
his  commission  as  Agent  of  the  United  States,  which  was  likewise  found 
to  be  in  due  form. 

Mr.  Foster  then  produced  a  draft  of  rules  proposed  for  the  procedure 
of  the  Commission,  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Ford.  To 
these,  he  said,  that  in  the  main  he  agreed,  but  took  exception  to  certain 
of  them  which  contemplated  the  appearance  of  counsel  on  either  side, 
as  well  as  the  accredited  Agents.  He  submitted  tx)  the  Commissioners 
that  no  person  other  than  the  Agent,  on  either  side,  should  be  permitted 
to  address  the  court. 

Mr.  Ford  objected  to  this  view,  and  contended  that  counsel  should  be 
permitted  to  address  the  court. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  reply,  gave  his  reasons  for  maintaining  his  contention. 

The  Commissioners  thereupon  retired  to  deliberate,  and  on  their  return 
M.  Delfosse  announced  the  following  decision : 
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^l%e  Gommissioners  having  considered  the  statements  made  by  the 
Agents  of  the  respective  governments ;  decide,  That  each  Agent  may 
be  heard  personally  or  by  coansel,  bnt  in  the  case  of  the  British  Agent 
he  shall  be  limited  to^ve,as  representing  the  Maritime  Provinces  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  British  North  America ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Agent  of  the  United  States  he  shall  be  allowed  a  similar  number." 

Mr.  Ford  then  stated  that  he  desired  to  raise  an  important  point,  viz. : 
whether  ex  parte  affidavits  should  be  admitted  as  written  testimony, 
nnder  the  terms  of  Article  24  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  He  con- 
tended that  such  ex  parte  affidavits  should  not  be  admissible  before  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Foster,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  such  ex  parte  affidavits 
should  be  admitted  as  written  testimony,  the  Oommissioners  being  left 
to  attach  to  them  such  value  as  they  might  think  fit. 

Mr.  8.  B.  Thomson,  on  thepartof  Great  Britain,  maintained  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Ford  on  this  point. 

The  Commissioners  then  retired  to  deliberate,  and  on  their  return, 
H.  Delfosse  announced  that  the  Commissioners  had  decided  that  affi- 
davits should  be  admitted. 

The  Commissioners  then  again  retired  for  deliberation,  and  on  their 
return,  M.  Delfosse  stated  that  the  following  rules  bad  been  adopted  for 
the  prooedore  of  the  court ;  and  directed  them  to  be  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary:— 

BULES  FOB  THE  PBOOBDUBE  OF  THE  HALIFAX  COMMISSION. 

L  When  the  Commissioners  shall  have  completed  all  necessary  pre- 
hminaiy  arrangements,  the  British  Agent  shall  present  a  copy  of  the 
^^Gaae^of  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  to  each  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  duplicate  copies  to  the  United  States  Agent. 

IL  The  court  shall  thereupon  adjourn  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  on 
the  expiration  of  one-half  of  which  period,  the  United  States  Agent  shall 
deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  at  least  twelve  copies  of  tJ^e 
Connter-case  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  British  Agent 
shall,  three  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  court,  after  such  adjourn- 
ment, deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  at  least  twelve  copies 
of  the  ^^  Beply  "  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

III.  The  evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  British  Case 
must  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  after  the  case  shall  have 
been  opened  by  the  British  counsel,  unless  a  further  time  be  allowed 
by  the  Oommissioners  on  application.  The  evidence  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  United  States  Counter-case  must  be  closed  within  a 
similar  period,  after  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Case  in  answer, 
unless  a  further  time  be  aHowed  by  the  Commissioners  on  application. 
A  period  of  fourteen  days  shall  then  be  allowed  for  the  evidence  in  re- 
ply on  the  British  side,  unless  a  further  time  be  allowed  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  application.  But  as  soon  as  the  evidence  In  support  of 
the  British  Case  is  closed  that  in  support  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
oommenced,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  closed  the  evidence  in  reply  shidl  be 
eommenced.  After  which^  arguments  shall  be  delivered  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  writing,  within  a  period  of  ten  days,  unless  a 
further  time  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  on  application,  and  argu- 
ments in  closing  on  the  British  side  shall  be  delivered  in  writing  within 
a  further  period  of  ten  days,  unless  a  further  time  be  allowed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  application.  Then  the  case  on  either  side  shall  be 
considered  as  finally  closed,  unless  the  Commissioners  shall  direct  further 
arguments  upon  the  especial  points,  the  British  Government  having  in 
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Bach  case  tbe  right  of  general  reply ;  and  the  Oommissioners  aball  at 
once  proceed  to  consider  their  -award.  The  periods  thas  allowed  for 
hearing  tbe  evidence  shall  be  withont  coanting  any  days  of  ac^ ournmeat 
that  may  be  ordered  by  the  Commissioners. 

lY.  The  Commissioners  shall  meet  from  day  to  day  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed)  unless  otberwise  adjoomed. 

y.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission upon  each  day  of  its  session,  which  shall  be  read  at  tbe  next 
meeting,  and  signed,  after  approval,  by  the  Commissioners,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  tbe  Agents. 

VI.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  keep  a  I^otice  Book,  in  which  entries  may  be 
made  by  the  Agent  or  Connsel  for  either  Ch>vernment,  and  all  entries 
in  such  book  shall  be  due  notice  to  the  opposing  Agent  or  Connsel. 

VII.  Tbe  minutes  of  proceedings  and  evidence  shall  be  kept  in  dupli- 
cate, one  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  tbe  Agent  of  each  Government 
at  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

YIIL  One  Counsel  only  shall  be  allowed  to  examine  a  witness,  and 
one  Counsel  only  to  cross-examine  the  same  witness,  unless  otherwise 
allowed  by  tbe  Commissioners. 

IX.  The  oral  evidence  shall  be  certified  by  the  reporters  taking  the 
same. 

X.  The  Secretary  will  have  cbargeof  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
Commission,  and  no  papers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  or  taken 
from  the  office  withont  an  order  of  the  Commission.  The  Agent  or 
Counsel  on  either  side  shall,  however,  be  allowed  access  to  such  books 
and  papers  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings books  and  papers  filed  shall  be  returned  to  the  respective  parties 
who  may  have  produced  them. 

XI.  All  witnesses  shall  be  examined  on  oath  or  solemn  affirmation, 
and  ex  parte  affidavits  are  to  be  admitted. 

XII.  The  Award  shall  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  copy  be  pre- 
sented to  respective  Agents  of  tiie  two  GovernmeDts. 

XIII.  The  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  alt'Cr,  amend,  add  to, 
suspend,  or  annul,  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  as  piay  seem  to  them  ex- 
pedient (luring  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Ford  then  proceeded  to  Uiame  the  British  Counsel,  as.  follows : 
Joseph  Doutre,  esq.,  Q,  C,  of  Montreal. 
S.  B.  Thomson,  esq.,  Q.  C,  of  St.  John,  -New  Brunswick. 
Hon.  W.  Y.  Whiteway,  of  St.  John's,  )^ewfoandkNnd. 
Hon.  Louis  H.  Davies,  of  Charlottetowo,  Prinoe  Bdward  Island,  and 
B.  li.  WetheHie»  esq.,  ^  C,  of  Halifax,  J^ova  Scotia. 
Mr.  Faster  stated  that  be  would  request  peitmissioin  to  name  the  coun- 
sel on  the  part  of  tbe  United  States,  after  such  jidjournmant,  as  might 
be  decided*  on  after  tbe  pi^eseBtation  of  tbe  ^'  Case ''  f>t  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  retoest  waa  aoeedad  to  by  tbe  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Vtord  then  presented  to  each  of  the  Cojyimisstoners  a  copy  of  the 
*<  Qase"  of  Her  M%>es(<y'«6ovei)nment^anddnpUcate4»pieato  the  United 
States  A#ent«  i^iecep»ipai»jad;by  a  list  of  the  .Docaments  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  in  snpport  of  (the  ^^  Case."    (See  Appendix  A.*) 

Tbe  Commission  tbereupou  acUouraed  until  the  iiext  day,  tbe  six- 
4ieenth  June,  at  jaoon. 

MAUBICG  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GAM. 

PBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTBB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Protocol  IL 

Bec&rd  of  ike  proceedings  of  the  Fisherief  Commission  at  the  seeond  oonfar- 
enee,  held  at  HalifaaCy.  Nova  ScotiOy  on  the  l^tb  day  of  June,  1877. 

The  conference  was  beld  pursnant  to  adjooniineoib. 
The  three  Comoiiseioners,  and  tbe  Agents  of  tbe  Uaked  Statea  and  of 
Great  Britain,  lespectively,  were  present. 

The  President  ba^ag  directed  tbe  See^^ary  to  read  tbe  records  of  the 
last  conference,  these  were  approved,  and  signed  by  tbe  GosuDissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  tbe  AgeatSp 

The  commiesiott  wa9  thereupon  adjoarned  UQtil  Saturday,  tbe  28tb 
day  of  July,  at  11  .a.  m.. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  .KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  III. 

Rxord  of  ]^roceedings  of  ike  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  third  conferencej 
held  at  RaUfaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Sth  day  of  July ^  1877. 

The  Coa^miaaion  met  pursuant  to  adjouruEieDt. 
Tbe  three  Gommissiooers  and  the  Agents  of  tbe  United  States  and  of 
Qreat  Britain,  respeotiyely,  were  preaept 

The  Secretary  reported  that  duriug  tbe  a^nrnmeui  the  United 
States  Agent  had,  in  compliance  with  tbQ  second  rule  adopted  for  tbe 
prooednre  fd  tbe  Commission,  delivered  to  bim  twelve  cepies  of  the 
^^  Answer  on  behalf  of  the  United  Stotea  of  America  to  the  Case  of  Her 
Britannic  Majfsty^s  6iOTecnment.7'    (Api^ndixB.) 

This  ^^Answer"  was  accompanied  by  a  ''.Brief  for  tbe  United  States 
upon  the  question  of  the  ei^tept  and  limits  of  tbe  Inshore  fisheries  and 
territorial  waters  on  tbe  Atlantie  coast  of  British  North  America." 
(Appendix  O.) 

Copies  of  both  docoments  were  forwarded  by  tbe  Secretary  on  Mon- 
day, tbe  9tb  Jnly,  to  each  of  tbe  Commissioners. 

In  conformity  with  tbe  same  rnle,  tbe  British  Agent  bad  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  twelve  copies  of  tbe  ^'  Reply  en  l)ehalf  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  to  tbe  Answer  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
(Appendix  D.) 

A  copy  of  this,  doccuaent  was  forwarded  by  tbe  Seeretsuy  to  each  of 
the  Commissioners,  on  the  26tb  day  of  Jnly. 

Tbe  Secretary*,  by  direction  of  tbe  Presidentf  then  read  tbe  records  of 
the  last  confereiice,  which  were  approved*  snd  signed  by  tbe  Commis- 
sioners, tbe  Secretary,  and  tbe  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  then  proceeded  to  name  the  eonnsel  retained  on  briialf  of 
the  United  States*  as  follows :  Mr.  William  H.  Trescot*  of  Washington* 
and  Mr.  Biefaard  H.  Dana*  jr.*  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Foster  added  that  be  might  possibly*  altbongh  not  probably,  name 
others  at  a  later  day. 

The  Secretary  then  informed  tbe  President  that,  subject  to  tbe  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioners*  the  services  of  Mr.  George  B.  Bradley* 
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and  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lnmsden,  had  been  secured  as  stenographic  re* 
porters  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Gommissiou.  The  Commissioners  were 
pleased  to  express  their  approval. 

The  President  next  reqaested  tbe  Secretary  to  reconl  the  fact  that  the 

proceedings  of  the  Commission  wonld  be  of  a  strictly  private  character. 

Mr.  Ford  then  proposed  that  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  shoald, 

unless  otherwise  ordered,  be  held  daily,  from  noon  to  4  p.  m.,  Saturday, 

and  Sundays  excepted. 

Mr.  Foster  concurred  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Commissioners,  on  the  understanding  that  if  time  were  found 
to  press  the  hours  of  the  daily  sittings  should  be  lengthened. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  dOth  July,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fourth  confer- 
encCf  held  at  Halifax,  2fova  Scotia,  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  then  requested  permission  to  introduce  Mr.  J.  S.  D.  Thorn- 
son,  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Foster,  of  Boston,  who  would  attend 
the  Commission  to  perform  such  duties  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
as  might  be  assigned  to  them.  He  added  that  Mr.  Henry  A.  Blood,  of 
Washington,  would  also  attend  to  render  clerical  assistance. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson,  rising  to  open  the  case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,  stated  that  he  proposed  to  commence  by  reading  the 
printed  ^'Case"  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  Her  Britan* 
nic  Majesty's  Government. 

This  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  documents  therein  referred  to  were 
read  in  due  order  by  the  Secretary.  These  will  be  found  in  a  collective 
form  in  Appendix  E. 

Mr.  Foster  then  proceeded  to  read  the  ^^ Answer  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment," printed  copies  of  which  had  already  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners. He  stated,  however,  that  such  reading  formed  no  part  of 
his  opening,  in  course  of  which  he  proposed  to  quote  extracts  fk*om  the 
"Answer." 

The  reading  of  the  "Answer "  was  unfinished  at  4  p.  m.,  when  the 
Commission  adjourned  till  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Photocol  V. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifth  confer- 
enee,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  31st  day  of  July^  1877. 

The  eonference  met  at  nooo,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioiiers,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectivelyy  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  Secretary  next  read  an  entry  which  had  been  made  in  the  notice- 
book  by  the  United  States  Agent,  requesting  the  production  of  certain 
documents. 

Mr.  Foster  then  continned  the  reading  of  the  '^Answer  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
GoTernment,^  on  the  conclusion  of  which,  Mr.  S.  K  Thomson  read  ^^  The 
fieply  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Answer 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  Secretary  read  in  due  order  '^  The  Instructions  to  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioners,  and  Protocols  of  Oonferences  held  at  Washington 
between  February  27  and  May  6, 1871,  so  far  as  this  paper  relates  to  the 
ftsfaeries."     (Ko.  15,  Appendix  E.) 

Mr.  S*  B.  Thomson,  on  concluding  the  reading  of  the  ^'  Beply,"  said 
that  the  ^'  Oase  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,"  the  '^Answer  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  '^ Beply  of  Her  Majesty's  Government"  having 
DOW  been  read,  he  would  leave  the  case,  as  brought  out  in  evidence,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Oommissioners,  who,  he  was  confident,  would  careftilly 
and  impartially  decide  upon  it.  By  arriving  at  a  fair  and  equitable  de- 
cision they  would  remove  a  source  of  irritation  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  earn  a  lasting  title  to  the  gratitude  of  two 
great  and  friendly  nations. 

The  Commission  then  proceeded  to  take  evidence  in  support  of  the 
^Caae  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government." 

3inion  Ohivirie,  a  fisherman,  residing  at  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.     (No.  1,  Appendix  F.) 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIOB  DBLFOSSB. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOED. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixth  confer- 
enee,  held  at  Halifax j  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  Aiigust,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
2p 
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The  examination  of  Simon  Chivirie,  of  Soaris,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
was  resumed  by  Mr.  Davies. 
Mr.  Foster  cross-examined  the  witness. 

Mr.  James  R.  Maclean,  of  Souris,  merchant,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence 
on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  2,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  Commission  adjonrned  at  4  p.  m.  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H,  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  VIL 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventh  con- 
ferencey  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  tkotia^  on  the  2d  day  of  Aiigust,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  James  R.  Maclean  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  F.  Campion,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  trader 
principally  in  fish,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evi- 
dence on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  3,  Appendix 
F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster.  » 

Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  of  Souris^  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisherman 
by  trade,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (Ko.  4,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

The  Commission  adjonrned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  EJB3LLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotoool  VIII. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  eighth  con- 
ferencCj  held  at  JSalifaXj  If  ova  Scotia  j  on  the  3rd  day  of  August  j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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Bj  directioo  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  ooDference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners, 
tbe  Secretaiy,  and  the  AgentH. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Joseph  Oampbell  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Tbe  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  William  S.  Mcl^eil,  of  Bnstico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  local  legislature,  engaged 
in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
eoDoected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  5,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Stanislaas  F.  Perry  (or  Poirier),  of  Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
g  member  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Gommons,  a  farmer,  mill-owner, 
ADd  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  6,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Joseph  Campbell  was  recalled  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  afBdavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 

by- 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  MacNeil,  of  Cavendish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 

jnstioe  of  the  peace,  farmer,  and  fisherman  (No.  1,  Appendix  6),  and  by 

Mr.  Hugh  John  Montgomery,  of  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island, 

merchant  (No.  2,  Appendix  G). 

The  Commission  skdjonrned  till  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  August,  at 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pkotoool  IX. 

fifieord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  ninth  con* 
ferencej  held  at  Mali/aXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Qth  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
bst  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Russell 
Ittd  been  secured  as  an  additional  short-hand  reporter,  and  the  President 
expressed  bis  approval. 

The  Secretary  next  requested  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  archives 
the  affidavits  filed  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  them  at  conven- 
ieut  periods.    This  permission  was  granted. 

M.  George  William  Howlan,  of  Cascumpec,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
isnator  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  formerly  a  member  of  the  executive 
coaocil  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  consular  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Cascumpec,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
gare  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (Appen- 
4ix  F,  No.  7.) 
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The  witneas  was  examined  byM.T.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Trescot. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Thomson  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits  made  by  the  tbl- 
lowing  persons  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry : 
Mr.  John  D.  White,  of  Alberton.    (No.  3,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Sylvain  F.  Arsineaux,  of  Tignish.    (No.  4,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Francis  Larkin,  of  Nail  Pond.  (No.  5,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Oonroy,  of  Kildare.    (No.  6,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  F.  White,  of  Alberton.    (No.  7,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Meddie  Gallant,  of  Big  Mimnigast.    (No.  8,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Skerry,  of  Oascnmpec.    (No.  9,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Champion,  of  Oascnmpec.    (No.  10,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Sebastian  Davidson,  of  Tignish.    (No.  II,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  Gbampion,  of  Gascampec.    (No.  12,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  East  Point.    (No.  13,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  H.  Davidson,  of  Tignish.    (No.  14,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  of  Souris.    (No.  15,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Chivirie,  of  Souris.    (No.  16,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  F.  Morrisay,  of  Tignish.    (No.  17,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjonrned  at  4  p.  m.  nntil  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICB  DBLFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FEANCIS  CLAEB  FOED. 

DWIGHT  FOSTBE. 

J.  H.  G.  BBEGNE. 


Protocol  X. 

Beeard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Comviissian  at  the  tenth  confer- 
enccj  held  at  Halifaxy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  7th  day  ofAugustj  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  preceded  to  read  a  collection  of  ^<  Official  corre- 
spondence from  the  years  1827  to  1872,  inclusive,  showing  the  encroach- 
ments of  United  States  fishermen  in  British  North  American  waters 
since  the  conclasion  of  the  convention  of  1818.^    ^Appendix  H.) 

Mr.  S.  E.  Thomson  then  read  affidavits  made  by  the  following  per- 
sons, on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry : 
Mr.  B.  Hackett,  of  Tignish.    (No.  18,  Appendix  G,) 
Mr.  M.  O'Connor,  of  Kildare  Cape.    (No.  19,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Larkin,  of  Alberton.    (No.  20,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Gilbert  Perry,  of  Frog  Pond.    (No.  21,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  A.  J.  Gandet,  of  Nail  Pond.    (No.  22,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  S.  Larkin,  of  Nail  Pond.    (No.  23,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Michael  Foley,  of  Alberton.    (No.  24,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Marshal  Pacqaet,  of  Soaris.    (No.  25,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Peter  Deagle,  of  EoUo  Bay.    (No.  26,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Samuel  Prowse,  of  Murray  Harbor.    (No.  27,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  McPhee,  of  Big  Pond.    (No.  28,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Malcolm  McFayden,  of  lif  array  Harbor.    (No.  29,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Charles  W.  DanD,  of  Marray  Harbor.    (No.  30,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Howlett,  of  Georgetown.    (No.  31,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Graham,  of  Cavendish.    (No.  32,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  R.  McDonald,  of  St.  Margaret's.    (No.  33,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Colin  McKenzie,  of  French  River,  New  Lrondon.    (No.  34,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Alphonse  Gilman,  of  Malpeqne.    (No.  35,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjoarued  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELPOSSB. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

D WIGHT  FOSTBR. 

J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Protocol  XI. 

Beeard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  eleventh  oon^ 
ferenccj  held  at  Halifax^  ifova  Snotiaj  on  the  Sth  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  George  Harbour,  of  Sandy  Beach,  Gasp^,  a  farmer  and  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqniry.     (No.  8,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doutre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  William  Sinnett,  of  Griffin's  Cove,  Gasp6  County,  a  fisherman, 
was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqniry.    (No.  0,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doatre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Gregoire  Grigny,  of  Newport,  Gasp^  County,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry. 
(No.  10,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doutre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  William  McLeod,  of  Port  Daniel,  in  the  county  of  Gaspe,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  11,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABB  FOED. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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PSOTOCOL  XII. 

Beeard  of  the  proceedingg  of  the  FUkeries  Commis9ion  at  the  twelfth  confer- 
encCt  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  9ih  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  according  to  appointment. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
List  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  William  McLeod  was  resumed  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Thomson. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Philip  Yibert,  of  Perc6,  in  the  connty  of  Grasp^,  a  general  insur- 
ance and  commission  agent,  Lloyd's  agent,  and  formerly  high  sheriff 
for  the  connty  of  Gasp^,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  12,  Apiiendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dontre  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits  made  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  £.  Marshall,  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti.    (No.  36,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  A.  Nickerson,  of  Margaret's  Bay.    (No.  37,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ingraham,  of  North  Sydney.    (No.  38,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  the  following  statement : 

*^  Referring  to  page  20  of  the  ^  Answer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,' 
and  to  Chapter  YI  of  the  '  Reply  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,' thereto,  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  desires  to  state  that  upon 
an  examination  of  the  fall  text  of  the  correspondence  and  instructions 
referred  to  therein,  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Agent  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  appears  to  be  true,  as  asserted 
in  the  '  Beply,'  that  the  offer  cited  in  the  *  Answer '  was  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral proposition  as  to  commercial  relations.  The^  Answer' was  pre- 
pared without  access  to  the  original  documents  since  furnished,  and 
refeiTcd  only  to  the  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  the  extract  therein 
inclosed,  which  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  Agent  of  the  United 
States  the  suggestion  of  an  alternative  negotiation,  the  one  contem- 
plating a  general  reciprocity,  the  other  an  arrangement  confined  to  the 
fisheries,  and  proposing  a  narrower  equivalent 

'^An  obvious  error  of  citation  also  arose  in  copying  or  printing,  whi<A 
escaped  attention  in  reading  the  proof." 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A-  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNK 


Pbotocol  XIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirteenth  con- 
ference, held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  lOih  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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The  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  President,  read  the  records  of  the 
last  eooference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  James  Fox,  of  Amherst,  Magdalen  Islands,  collector  of 
customs,  registrar  of  shipping,  and  overseer  of  fisheries,  was  called,  and 
gaye  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.  (No.  13, 
Appendix  F.) 

Ilie  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
bj  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  8.  B.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Dontre  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits 
made  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 
M.  John  J.  McPhee,  of  Big  Pond,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  39,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  Ohepstow.    (No.  40,  Appendix  O.) 
M.  James  Kowlan,  of  Soaris,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  41,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  6.  McNeil,  of  North  Bastico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  42,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  George  McKenzie,  of  French  Biver,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  43,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  13th  day  of  August, 
at  11  a.  m. 

MAUBICE  DELF088E. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  OLABB  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Pbotoool  XIV. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fourteenth  con* 
/er^aes,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  ISth  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  George  McKenzie,  of  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
iisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  14,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Thomas  Boberts  Bennett,  judge  of  the  district  court  at  Harbor 
Grace,  Newfoundland,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  15,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  2  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Protocol  XV. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifteenth  con- 
ferencej  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  14f  A  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Bennett  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  William  Killigrew,  of  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  merchant,  was 
next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqniry.    (No.  16,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjoarned  at  4  p.  m.  antil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICB  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FOED. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XVI. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixteenth  con- 
ference^ held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  W.  Killigrew  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  James   Oliphant  Eraser,  of  the  board  of  works  department. 
Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath,  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  17,  Appendix  -F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteway,  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE.   * 

E.  H.  KELLOG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Pbotoool  XVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oom^nission  at  the  seventeenth  con- 
fereneej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  IQth  day  of  Aiigust^  1877. 

The  Ck>mini88ion  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  ana  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

Bj  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Angns  Grant,  of  Port  Hawkesbury,  in  the  Strait  of  Canso,  a  mer- 
chant, and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry,    (^o.  18,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  James  McKay,  depnty  inspector  of  fish,  at  Port  Malgrave,  in  the 
Strait  of  Canso,  a  fisherman,  was  next  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.    (No.  19,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thompson.  No  cross-exami- 
nation was  desired. 

Mr.  James  Pnrcell,  of  Port  Mnlgrave,  Strait  of  Canso,  a  revenne  offi- 
cer and  collector  of  light  daes,  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.  (No.  20, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 
The  Commission  adjonrned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotoool  XVI  IL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  eighteenth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Ylth  day  of  August. 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Captain  E.  Hardinge,  C.  B., R.  N.,  aid-decamp  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Qneen,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqniry.    (No.  21,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness- was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Nicholson,  of  Lonisbnrg,  Cape  Breton,  a  fisherman,  was  next 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  22,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doatre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  Magaire,  of  Steep  Creek,  Strait  of  Ganso,  a  trader,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  23,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  proceeded  to  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to 
the  present  inquiry  by  Mr.  Peter  Paint,  sr.,  of  Port  Hawkesbary. 
(No.  44,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Port  Medway,  Nova  Scotia,  a  fisherman,  was 
next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqniry.    (No.  24,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  in- 
qniry by  the  following  persons  : 

Mr.  George  G.  Lawrence,  of  Port  Hastings,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  45, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  B.  Hadley,  of  Port  Malgrave,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  46,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Michael  Grispo,  of  Harbor-aa-Boache,  in  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  47, 
Appendix  G.) 

The  Gommission  adjonrned  at  4  p.  m.  till  Monday,  the  20th  day  of 
Augast,  at  noon. 

MAURIGB  DBLFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  GLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Protocol  XE8L. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  nineteenth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  20th  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Gommission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  three  Gommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Gommissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  W.  Bigelow,  of  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  a  merchant,  and 
formerly  United  States  consular  agent  at  Gape  Ganso,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  25, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross  examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Stapleton,  of  Port  Hawkesbury,  hotel-keeper,  and  formerly 
a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  26,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Michael  Wrayton,  of  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia,  ice-merchant,  was 
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oext  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqoiiy.    (No.  27,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  8.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Daniel  G.  Stnart.  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  hotel-keeper,  and  for- 
merly captain  of  a  merchant-ship,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  28,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe.  No  cross-examination 
was  desired. 

Mr.  Whiteway  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the 
present  inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Mnnn,  of  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland.  (No.  48,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Hayward,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  49,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

(For  table,  see  Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Hayward,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  50,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

^Ir.  J.  J.  Bogerson,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  51,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Deneff,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  52,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Mulloy,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  53,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  George  Rose,  of  Little  Bay,  Newfoundland.  (No.  54,  Appendix 
6.) 

Mr.  John  Evans,  of  English  Harbor,  Newfoundland.  No.  55,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  John  Bose,  of  Belloram,  Newfoundland.    (No.  56,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Hubert,  of  Harbor  Breton,  Newfoundland.  (No.  57,  Ap- 
pendix G.)  4 

Mr.  George  J.  B.  Snellgrove,  of  Saint  Jacques,  Newfoundland.  X(No. 
58,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Henry  Giovanninni,  of  Bencontre,  Newfoundland.  (No.  59,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  P.  Snook,  of  Fortune,  Newfoundland.  (No.  60,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  William  G.  Bennett,  of  Fortune,  Newfoundland.  (No.  61,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Hickman,  of  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland.  (No.  62, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Henry  Benning,  of  Lamalin,  Newfoundland.  (No.  63,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  James  Beeves,  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Newfoundland.  (No.  64,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Hugh  Vavasor,  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Newfoundland.  (No.  65j  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Winter,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.    (No.  66,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Pine,  of  Burin  Bay,  Newfoundland.    (No.  67,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Collins,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.    (No.  68,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Owen  Pine,  of  Burin  Bay,  Newfoundland.    (No.  69,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Bichard  Paul,  of  Burin  Bay,  Newfoundland.  (No.  70,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Francis  Berteaux,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.  (No.  71,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Bichard  McGrath,  of  Oderin,  Newfoundland.    (No.  72,  Appendix 

6.) 
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Mr.  Heury  Pennell,  of  Trepany,  Newfoundland.    (No.  73,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Patrick  Leary,  of  Renews,  Newfoundland.    (No.  74,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Garrett  Jackman,  of  Renews,  Newfoundland.    (No.  75,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  John  White,  of  Ferryland,  Newfoundland.    (No.  76,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Robert  Morry,  of  Oaplin  Bay,  Newfoundland.    (No.  77,  Appendix 

G.) 

Mr.  Peter  Winser,  of  Aquaforte,  Newfoundland.    (No.  78,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Richard  Cashen,  of  Oape  Broyle,  Newfoundland.    (No.  79,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLO.GG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twentieth  con- 
ferencCy  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2lst  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by 
the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Roberts,  of  Cape  Canso,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  80,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Richard,  of  Getson's  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  81,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Jacob  Groser,  of  Lower  La  Have,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  82,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gost,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  83,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  84, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wentzler,  of  Lower  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  85, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  George  Conrad,  of  South  Village,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  86,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Coolc,  of  Rose  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  87,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Getson,  of  Getson's  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  88,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  D.  Riser,  of  Rose  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  89,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  W.  Spearwater,  of  New  Dublin,  Nova  Scotia;  (No.  90, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  A.  Zwicker,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  91, 
Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Isaac  Lohnes,  of  Middle  La  Have,  I^ova  Scotia.  (No.  92,  Appen- 
dix 6.) 

Mr.  James  McLean,  of  Letite,  coanty  of  Charlotte,  in  New  Brans- 
wick,  merchant,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
oannected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  29,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  James  Lord,  of  Deer  Island,  Charlotte  Coanty,  New  Brunswick, 
a  fisherman,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  30,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCI8  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  XXI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty  first  con- 
ferencCj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  22d  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

Tbe  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last'conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  McLaughlin,  of  Grand  Manah,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
light-keeper,  fishery  overseer,  and  county  counsellor  for  Charlotte 
(^unty,  was  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath,  on  matters  connected 
with  the  enquiry.    (No.  31,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Whiteway  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  en- 
quiry, by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Lawrence  Fortune,  of  Toad's  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  93,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  of  Shore's  Cove,  Cape  Broyle,  Newfoandland. 
(No.  94,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Barnes,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  [(No.  95,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Grouchy,  of  Ponch  Cove,  Newfoandland.  (No.  96,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  William  Talk,  of  Portugal  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  97,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  Picot,  of  Portugal  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  98,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Tucker,  of  Broad  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  99,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Lewis,  of  Holyrood,  Newfoundland.  (No.  100,  Appendix 
G.) 
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Mr.  Edward  O'Brien,  of  Cat's  Cove,  Newfoundland.    (No.  101,  Ap- 
pendix 6.) 

Mr.  Edward  Wade,  of  Cat's  Cove,  Newfoundland.    (No.  102,  Appen- 
dix &.) 

Mr.  George  Bntler,  of  Northern  Got,  Newfoundland.    (No.  103,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Stephen  Parsons,  of  Bay  Roberts,  Newfoundland.    (No.  104,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  Barrett,  of  Spaniard's  Bay,  Newfoundland.    (No.  105,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Alfred  Hopkins,  of  Heart's  Content,  Newfoundland.    (No.  106, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Newhook,  of  New  Harbor,  Newfoundland.    (No.  107,  Ap< 
pendix  G.) 

Mr.  Edward  Morse,  of  Dildo,  Newfoundland.    (No.  108,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  of  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scota.    (No.  109,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  McLeod,  of  Gabaras,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  110,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  William  Nearing,  of  Main-a-Dieu,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  Ill,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Lahey,  of  Main-a-Dieu,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  112,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Goodwin,  of  Cape  Canso,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  113,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oommiasion  at  the  twenty-second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  *23d  day  of  August^ 
1877. 

The.  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the  last 
conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Thomas  Savage,  of  Cape  Cove,  Gasp^,  merchant  and  ship-owner, 
a  member  of  the  local  legislature  for  the  Gulf  Division,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  32, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  James  Baker,  of  Cape  Cove,  Gasp^,  a  trader  and  fisherman,  was 
next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  33,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 
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Mr.  James  Jessop,  of  Newport,  Gasp^,  a  bailder  and  farmer,  and 
fonnerly  a  fisherman,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  34,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  William  Flynn,  of  Perc6,  connty  of  Gasp6,  customs  officer  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  connty,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  35,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Josef  Gontenr,  of  Cape  Despair,  Gasp^,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  36, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  in  French  by  Mr.  Doutre,  who  translated 
the  replies. 
The  (Commission  adjonmed  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICB  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  ciiARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty-third 
eonferencey  held  at  HalifaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  24:th  day  of  August, 
1877. 

The  Commision  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  T.  J.  LaMontaigne,  of  St.  Anne  des  Monts,  in  the  connty  of 
Gasp^,  a  merchant^  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  37, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Trescot. 

Mr.  John  Short,  of  the  village  of  Gasp^,  representative  of  the  connty 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  formerly  sheriff  of  the  county,  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  business,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (ISo.  38,  Appendix  F.)' 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Josef.  O.  Sirois,  of  Grande  Rivier6,  in  the  connty  of  Gasp6,  a 
merchant,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and  gave  evi- 
dence on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  39,  Ap- 
pendix F ) 

The  witness  was  examined  in  French  by  Mr.  Doutre,  who  translated 
the  replies. 

Mr.  A.  Lebnin,  of  Perc^,  in  the  connty  of  Gasp^,  a  fish  merchant,  was 
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called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  iixqairy. 
(No.  40,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Loais  Boy,  of  Cape  Ghatte,  in  the  county  of  G-asp^,  a  fish  mer- 
chant, and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  41,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doatre.  No  Cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present 
inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  William  Kelly,  of  Lingan,  Gape  Breton.    (No.  114,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Archibald,  of  Gow  Bay,  Gape  Breton.    (No.  115.  Appendix 

Mr.  Joseph  Dobson,  of  South  Sidney,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  116,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  Peach,  of  Gow  Bay,  Gape  Breton.    (No.  117,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Fraser,  of  South  Bar,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  118,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Gow  Bay,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  119,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  John  Murphy,  of  Lingan,  Gape  Breton.    (No.  120,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Angus  Matheson,  of  South  Sydney,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  121,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Sweet,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  TJ.  S.  A.  (No.  122,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  Archibald,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  (No.  123,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Bichard  Thomas,  of  Booth  Bay,  Maine,  U.  S.  A.  (No.  124,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  E.  Hamilton,  of  New  Garlisle,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No. 
125,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Baptiste  Goutoure,  of  Grande  Biver,  county  of  Gasp^.  (No.  126, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Hall,  of  New  Garlisle,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  127, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  E.  Gardiner,  of  Louisburg,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  128,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

The  Gom mission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  27th  day  of 
August,  at  noon. 

MAUBIGB  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANGI8  CLABE  FOBD. 

D  WIGHT  FOSTBB. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twentyfourih 
conference^  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  21th  day  of  August, 
1877. 

The  Gommission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Gommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  tbe  President,  th6  Seoretary  read  the  records  of  the 
Jast  eonfer^doe,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tbe  Seeretaiy,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  F.  Taylor,  of  Isaac's  Harbor,  oonnty  of  Gnysborongh, 
Kova  Scotia,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  tbe  inquiry •    (No.  42,  Appendix  F.) 

Tbe  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  8.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Foster  then  reqnested  permission  to  examine  as  witnesses  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  two  or  three  captains  of  United  States  fish- 
ing-vessels at  present  in  Halifax  Harbor.  This  he  desired  to  do  during 
the  coarse  of  tbe  day's  proceedings,  in  case  the  witnesses  might  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  port. 

This  permission  was  granted. 

Mr.  James  Biseohaner,  of  Lnnenbnrg  Town,  a  fish  merchant,  was 
ealled,  and  gave  evidenee  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqniry.     (No.  43,  Appendix  F.) 

Tbe  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  James  Bradley,  of  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  a  fisherman, 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inqaim    (No.  1,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Edward  Stapleton,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  iuqairy.  (No. 
2,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway,  by  joint  consent,  with  regard  to 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  George  Bomeril,  of  Perc^,  agent  of  Messrs.  Charles  Bobins  & 
Co.,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqniry.    (No.  44,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

The  Commission  adjonmed  at  5.30  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

fba'ncis  OLAEE  FOED. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER 
J.  H.  G.  BEKGNE. 
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Beeord  of  ike  proceedingB  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  Ucentji'fifth 
emtferenoe^  Md  at  RalifiWy  Nova  Sootia^  on  th^  2Sth  day  of  August^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  neon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Oommissiimers,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
hst  conCoenoe,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Beisretary,  and  the  Agents. 
3f 
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Mr.  William  Macdonnell,  of  Argyle,  Yarmoath  Goanty,  If  ova  Scotia, 
a  trader,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  45,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  Holliday,  of  the  city  of  Qnebec,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  A. 
Fraser  &  Go.,  fish-merchants,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  46,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  crods-examiued 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  afiGidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Philip  L.  Montais,  of  Arichat.    (No.  129,  Appendix  6.) 
Mr.  Ghristopher  Smyth,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  130,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Ingham  Brand,  of  Pabnico.    (No.  131,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Edward  Hirtle,  of  Lnnenborg  Town.    (No.  132,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Bufus  Biser,  of  Rose  Bay,  county  of  Lunenburg.    (No.  133,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
Mr.  John  Morien,  of  Port  Medway.    (No.  134,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Smeltzer,  of  Lunenburg  Town.    (No.  135,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Elias  Richards,  of  Getsou's  Gove,  county  of  Lunenburg.    (No. 

136,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Getson,  of  Getson's  Gove,  county  of  Lunenburg.    (No. 

137,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Publicover,  of  New  Dublin,  county  of  Lunenburg.    (No. 

138,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Donald  McDonald,  of  Main-aDieu,  Cape  Breton.    (No.  139,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
Mr.  John  Bagnall,  of  Gabarns,  Cape  Breton.    (No.  140,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Peter  Bosdet,  of  West  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  141 ,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr^  James  Marmean,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  142,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  David  Grouchy,  of  Descousse,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  143,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Isidore  Leblanc,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  144,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Bryan  Murphy,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  146,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Simon  Ferris,  of  West  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  146,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  William  Creighton,  of  West  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  147, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Levesconte,  of  Arichat^  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  148,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  William  Wentzell,  of  Moose  Harbor.    (No.  149,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Pardon  Gardner,  of  Port  Mouton.    (No.  150,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  George  McLeod,  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  County.    (No.  151,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  John  Lloyd,  of  Port  Mouton.    (No.  152,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  J.  McDonald,  of  Port  JoUie,  Queens  County.    (No.  153,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  William  Frehel,  of  Arichat.    (No.  154,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Philip  Diggdon,  of  Port  Medway.    (No.  155,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Michael  McDonald,  of  Whitehaven,  county  of  Guysboro.    (No. 
156,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  George  Murphy,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  157,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  James  Plielan,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  158,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Treacot  then  stated  that  he  desired  to  make  a  motion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Ck>mmi8sioner8,  which  he  read  in  the  following  terms : 

Mr.  Presidknt  and  Qentlembn  of  thb  Commission  :  As  the  time  is  now  approach- 
ing when  the  eTidence  in  support  of  the  British  case  will  be  closed,  and  we  will  be 
required  to  open  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  we  woald  ask  leave  to 
ixuike  a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  onr  proceediog,  as  it  has  been  at  present 


According  to  the  present  arrangement  it  will  be  our  dnty  to  open  oar  case  in  advance 
of  the  testiaiony,  by  layinf^  before  yon  the  general  scheme  of  our  argnment,  and  indi- 
cating the  points  upon  which  evidence  will  be  submitted  in  its  sapport. 

The  ohaneter  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  now  snbmittea  in  sapport  of  the 
British  case,  and  the  tenor  of  that  which  we  will  offer  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
evidoQoe  of  the  two  witnesses  whom  we  were  allowed  to  examine  out  of  order),  have 
impreeeed  os  with  the  conviction  that  a  practical  discussion  of  the  real  issues  will  be 
more  certainly  secared,  and  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Commission  will  be  more 
wisely  economized,  if  we  are  allowed  to  sabmit  such  views  as  it  may  be  oar  dnty  to 
Hiaintain,  at  the  close  instead  of  in  advance  of  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

As  we  nnderstand  the  wish  of  both  governments  to  be  that  the  whole  discussion 
shall  be  as  frank  and  fnll  as  possible,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  you  might  be  disposed 
to  allow  OS  to  adopt  such  an  arrangement  as  would  in  onr  judgment  best  enable  us  to 
lay  before  yoa  a  complete  presentment  of  the  opinions  of  the  government  we  repre- 
sent.  And  we  feel  more  assured  in  that  opinion  as  this  privile^^e  deprives  counsel  on 
the  other  side  of  no  advantage  which  they  now  possess.  For  besides  the  right  to  reply 
to  the  printed  argnment,  which  they  now  have,  we  would  of  course  expect  that  they 
would  also  be  allowed  the  right  of  oral  reply  if  they  desired  to  exercise  it. 

An  opening  speech  is  not  necessary,  as  the  counsel  for  the  other  side  have  shown,  but 
it  woob  be  obviously  improper  to  submit  this  case  without  a  careful  review  of  the 
testimony  which  will  have  been  offered  on  both  sides.  And  this  can  be  done  with  more 
convenienoe  and  thoroaghness  by  an  oral  speech  than  by  a  written  argument.  To  say 
all  that  it  may  be  our  duty  to  say  in  a  printed  argument  would  be  impossible  without 
swelling  it  into  a  volume  of  unreadable  proportions. 

It  Is  oar  purpose  to  make  the  printed  argument  a  complete  but  concise  summary  of 
the  contention,  a  clear  statement  of  the  principles  involved,  and  the  authorities  re- 
fitfred  to,  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  tne  leading  facts  of  the  testimony.  This  we 
can  do,  so  as  to  make  it  an  efficient  help  to  you  in  your  own  examination  of  the  case, 
if  we  are  not  compelled  to  overload  it  with  all  the  discussion  which  the  evidence  and 
the  case  itself  sngsest,  but  which  we  would  sufficiently  dispose  of  in  oral  argument. 

We  woald  theraore  request  permission  so  to  distribute  the  argnment  on  onr  side  as 
to  haTe  the  opportunity  of  submitting  our  views  orally,  upqn  mil  comparison  of  all 
the  testimony  taken.  It  is  no  small  inducement  to  make  this  request  that  we  believe 
that  opon  the  close  of  the  testimony  we  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  much  argument 
which  we  can  scarcely  avoid  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  testimony. 
Respectfully, 

RICH.  H.  DANA,  Jr., 
WM.  HENRY  TRESCOT, 

Counaelfar  United  Staie9. 

Mr.  Foster  supported  the  application. 

Mr.  Doutre  stated  that  the  matter  shoald  receive  consideration,  and 
requested  permission  to  defer  giving  a  definite  answer  until  the  next 
meeting. 
The  Oommission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MADEJOB  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

JbEANOIS  CLARE  FOKD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEK. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Record  of  the  pro€eeding$  of  i\e  Fiaheries  CommUaian  at  tie  twentt/sixik 
oonferencej  held  at  Hali/axj  Ifova  Scotia^  on  the  29tA  day  of  Augustj 
1877. 

The  OommiMioQ  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  GommisBioners.  and  tbe  Agents  of  the  Uaited  Stales  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively^  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  eonference,  whieh  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oooimissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  A.  Tory,  of  Gaysborough,  Nova  Scotia,  customs  oflicer,  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  47,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cros&>examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  then  rose  to  reply  to  the  motion  made  at  the  last 
conference  by  Mr.  Trescot.  He  stated  that  tbe  British  Agent  was  will- 
ing to  consent  to  the  following  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  point  in 
qnestion,  namely,  that  if  the  United  States  coansel  desired  to  make  oral 
arguments  in  closing,  these  must  be  submitted  simultaneously  with  the 
written  arguments  on  the  United  States  side  neqaiced  by  tbe  roles 
adopted  for  the  procedure  of  the  Commission ;  after  nhioh  it  shoald  be 
competent  for  the  British  side  to  reply  both  orally  and  in  writing,  if 
both  methods  of  reply  were  desired  by  tbem. 

Mr.  Trescot,  in  reply,  said  that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Thomson  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the 
object  of  their  motion  was  to  have  the  oral  reply  of  the  British  counsel 
to  their  oral  arguments,  then  to  file  tbe  United  States  printed  argument, 
leaving  to  the  British  counsel  their  right  of  final  printed  reply  to  the 
printed  argument  of  the  United  States.  What  they  desired  was  a  full 
statement  of  the  case  as  regarded  by  the  British  counsel,  and  Mr.  Thom* 
son's  proposal  did  not  accomplish  that;  which  they  deemed  a  fair  request. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  replied,  and  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Doutre 
subnequently  addressed  the  Commissioners.    (See  Appendix  J.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Trescot  handed  in  the  following 
amendment  which  he  proposed  should  be  made  in  Bule  III: 

*^  Ordered  by  the  Commissioners,  That  the  third  paragraph  of  the  third 
rule  shall  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  <  the  evidence  in  re- 
ply shall  be  commenced'  the  following:  *when  the  whole  evidence  is 
concluded,  either  side  may,  if  desirous  of  doing  so,  address  the  Com- 
missioners orally,  the  British  government  having  the  right  of  reply."' 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Commissioners  would  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  and  give  an  early  decision  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bobert  MacDougall,  of  Port  Hood,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Inverness,  in  Cape  Breton,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  48,  AppiBndix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  M.  Weathert>e  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  in- 
quiry by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bobinson,  of  Griffin's  Cove,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  159, 
Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Daniel  West,  of  Grand  Greve,  Province  of  Qaebec.  (No.  160, 
Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Michael  Mclnnes,  of  Port  Daniel,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  161, 
Appendix  O.) 
Tbe  Commisaion  adjoarned  at  4  p.  m.  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIOB  DELF088B. 

B.  H.  KBLLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  OLABB  FORD. 

DWIGHT  F08TBR. 

J.  H.  O.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  XXVIL 

Record  of  ike  proceedings  of  the  Fieheries  Commission  at  the  twenif  seventh 
eonferenee^  held  at  Hali/uxj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  30th  day  of  August^ 
1877. 

Tbe  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

Tbe  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectivelv,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tbe  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

J>T.  Pierre  Fortin,  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  Qaebec,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  Province  of  Qnebec,  and  formerly  commander  of 
a  Canadian  cmiser  employed  in  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
49,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dontre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana» 

Mr.  James  Hickson,  of  Bathurst,  fishery  overseer  for  the  county  of 
Glooceeter,  New  Brunswick,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  50,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Enos  Giffdner,  of  Tnsket,  in  the  county  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, fishery  overseer,  and  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
51,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Whiteway  then  read  affidavits  made  by  the  following  persons  rela- 
tive to  the  present  inquiry : 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rogerson,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  162,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Mercer,  of  Bay  Roberts,  Newfoundland.  (No.  163,  Appen- 
dix 6.) 

Mr.  Samuel  Fiander,  of  Coomb's  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  164,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  George  Bishop,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.    (No.  165,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  G.  A.  Hickman,  of  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland.  (No.  166,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  Lake,  sr.,  of  Fortune,  Newfoundland.    (No.  167,  Appendix 

6.) 

Mr.  George  Simms,  of  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland.  (No.  168,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
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Mr.  Henry  T.  Holmaiif  Harboar  Breton,  Kewfoandlaud.    (No.  169, 
Appendix  6.) 
The  CommlBdion  adjourned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXVIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty-eighth 
oonferenoey  held  at  HaUfcuCj  Nova  Bootia^  on  the  '31st  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  wd 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Dontre  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by  the 
following  persons : 

Mr.  John  LeGresley,  of  Point  St  Peter.    (No.  170,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  B.  Faavel,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  171,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  LeGros,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  172,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Adolphus  E.  Collas,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  173.  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Orange,  of  Paspebiac,  Province  of  Qaebec.  (No.  174, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Joshua  Mourant,  of  Paspebiac,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  175, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Frank  Leblanc,  of  Port  Daniel,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  176, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Remon,  of  Little  Pabos,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No. 
177,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  O'Connor,  of  Little  Pabos,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  178, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  W.  Luce,  of  Grande  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  179, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Henry  Price,  of  Grande  Greve,  Province  of  Qaebec  (No.  18), 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Hymon,  mayor  of  the  township  of  Cape  de  Rosier, 
Grande  Greve.    (No.  181,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Abraham  Gavey,  of  Grande  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec  (No. 
182,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Peter  Ferguson,  of  L'Ance  au  Beauflls,  Province  of  Quebec. 
(No.  183,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Christopher  Baker,  of  Cape  Cove.    (No.  184,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  David  Phillips,  of  Peninsula,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  185, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Richard  Miller,  of  Peninsula,  Province  of  Qaebec.  (No.  186, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Rooney,  of  Perce,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  187,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Francis  Le  Brun,  of  Jersey,  at  present  residing  at  Perce.  (No, 
188,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  William  Johnstone,  of  Hoase  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No. 

189,  Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  Charles  Fonrnier,  of  Magdalen  Biver,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No. 

190,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Alexis  Noil,  of  Fox  River,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  191,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr,  John  Packwood,  of  Cape  Rosier,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  192, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Mesiah  Tapp,  of  Fox  River,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  193,  Ap- 
pendix a.) 

Mr.  James  Samnel,  of  Fox  River,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  194,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Edward  Trachey,  of  Perce,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  195,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Edward  Bam,  of  Fox  River,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  19G,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Payson,  of  Westport,  Digby  Ooanty.    (No.  197,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gook,  of  Gape  Ganso,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  198,  Appen- 
dix O.) 
Mr.  W.  Wise,  of  Ghatham,  New  Branswick.    (No.  199,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  S.  F.  Gheney,  of  Nantacket  Island,  Grand  Manan,  a  fisherman, 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.    (No.  3,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster,  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
&  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inqairy, 
by  the  fcdlowing  persons : 
Mr.  James  Flynn,  of  Perce.    (No.  200,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Edmund  Flynn,  of  Perce.    (No.  201,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Vardon,  of  Malbay.    (No.  202,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  G.  Damaresq,  of  Fox  Biver.    ^No.  203,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Gampion,  of  Magdalen  Biver.    (No.  204,  Appendix  G. ) 
Mr.  Alexis  Malonin,  of  Griffin's  Gove.    (No.  205,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Gharles  G^nl,  of  Douglas  Town.    (No.  206,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Bobert  Tapp,  of  Fox  Biver.    (No.  207,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Luke  McGanley,  of  Douglas  Town.    (No.  208,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  McBay,  of  Gaspe.    (No.  209,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Gommission  adjonrned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIGE  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GAlLT. 

FBAN0I8  OLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  XXIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty-ninth 
eonferenoe,  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Seotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  September j 
1877. 

The  Gommission  met  at  noon,  pursaant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Gommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  Skates  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  tbe  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Gommission- 
era,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  decision  : 

^<The  Oommissioners  having  considered  the  motion  sabmitted  by 
Messrs.  Dana  and  Trescot,  decided  that — 

^^  Having  dne  regard  to  the  right  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  to 
the  general  and  final  reply,  the  Oommissioners  cannot  modify  the  rules 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  impair  or  diminish  such  right.  Each  party 
will,  however,  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  rules,  be  allowed  to  offer 
its  concluding  argument,  either  orally  or  in  writing;  and  if  orally,  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  written  resume  or  summary  thereof,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Oommissioners,  such  resume  or  summary  being  far- 
nished  within  the  said  period. 

^*  Mr.  Kellogg  dissenting.'' 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  the  following  notice  of  motion  : 

^^  Tbe  Counsel  and  Agent  of  the  United  States  m jve  the  honorable 
Oommissioners  to  rule  and  declare  that — 

^'  It  is  not  competent  for  this  Oommission  to  award  any  compensation 
for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  practice  of  purchasing  bait,  ice,  supplies, 
&c.,  and  firom  being  allowed  to  transship  cargoes  in  British  waters,  do 
not  constitute  good  foundation  for  an  award  of  compensation,  and  shall 
be  wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  this  tribunal." 

The  Oommission  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  3d  of  September,  at 
noon. 

MAURIOE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  6ALT. 

PRANOIS  GLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oommission  at  the  thirtieth  con- 
ference^ held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiaj  on  the  3d  day  of  September^  1877. 

The  Oommission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
The  three  Oommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Ford  then  present^  to  the  Oommissioners,  and  to  the  Agent  of 
the  United  States,  copies  of  the  ^<  Brief  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment"  in  reply  to  the  '<  Brief  for  the  United  States  upon  the  question 
of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  inshore  fisheries  and  territorial  waters  on 
the  Atlantic  Ooast  of  British  North  America."    (Appendix  K.) 

Mr.  Doutre  next  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Francis  Noll,  of  Fox  River.    fNo.  210,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Jessop,  of  Newport.    (No.  211,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  S.  B.  Hammond,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  212,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  Lloyd,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  213,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  James  Alexander,  of  Point  St.  Peters.    (No.  214,  Appendix  Gt.) 
Mr.  George  Prevel,  of  St  George  of  Malbay.    (No.  215,  Appendix  %}.) 
Mr.  Daniel  Devot,  of  the  Basin,  Amherst  Island,  Magdalen  Islands. 
(No.  216,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Joeeirti  Sinette,  of  Griffin's  Gove.    (No.  217,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Jphn  Phelan,  of  Port  Daniel.    (No.  218,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Sixte  Lafrauoe,  of  Amherst  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No. 

219,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Gabriel  Gormier,  of  Amherst  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No. 

220,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  A.  Conway,  of  Gasp4.    (No.  221,  Apperrdis  6  ) 
Mr.  Philias  Sirois,  of  L'Islet,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  222,  Appen- 
dix O.) 

Mr.  John  Benouf,  of  Carlisle,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  223,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  wnilam  F.  Bower,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  224,  Api)endix  G.) 
Mr.  Hippoljte  Bondman,  of  Esqnimanx  Point.    (No.  225,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Francois  Cormier,  of  Esqnimaax  Point.    (No.  226,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Placide  Doyle,  of  Bsqaimaox  Point.    (No.  227,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Gabriel  Cormier,  of  Esqnimanx  Point.    (No.  228,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Bondman,  of  Esqaimaux  Point.    (No.  229,  Appendix 
G.) 
Mr.  Jnlias  Bondrean,  of  Esqnimanx  Point.    (No.  230,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Philip  Tonzel,  of  Sheldrake,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  231,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Samuel  Bouchard,  of  Amherst  Harbour,  Magdalen  Islands.    (¥o. 
232,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Gabriel  Seaboyer,  of  Lower  LaDare,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  233,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Patrick  Mnllins,  of  Sonth  Bar,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  234, 
Appendix  Or.) 

Mr.  Michael  Booney,  of  Douglas  Town,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  235, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Peter  Briord,  of  Douglas  Town,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  230, 
Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  of  Douglas  To^n,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No. 
237,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Pierre  Broehn,  of  Seven  Islands,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  238, 
Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Chouinard,  of  Cape  Chat,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  239, 
Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Austin  Locke,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  240,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  McAdams,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  241,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Messie  Fonrnier,  of  Grand  Yallee,  Province  of  Quebec.    ( No.  242, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Haddon,  of  Grande  Isle,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No.  243, 
Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Carter,  of  PortMouton.    (No.  244,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  McLeod,  of  Port  Daniel.    (No.  245,  Api)endix  G  ) 
Mr.  Allen  Matthews,  of  East  Bagged  Islands.    (No.  246,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Murray,  jr.,  of  Port  Mulgrave.    (No.  247,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Condon,  of  Guysborongh.    (No.  248,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Crow  Harbor,  county  of  Guysborongh. 
(So.  249,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Miobael  Bobertson,  of  Port  JoUie,  Qaeea's  County.    (No.  250, 
Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  Geoffrey  H.  Pablicover,  of  Oetton's  Gove,  Lanenbarg.    (No.  251, 
Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Seaboyer,  of  Rose  Bay,  Lanenbarg.    (No.  252,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Bitcey,  sr.,  of  Lower  LaHave.    (No.  253,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  D.  Smith,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  254,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Archibald  B.  Skinner,  of  Port  Hastings.    (No.  255,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  B.  Mnnroe,  of  Whitehaven.    (No.  256,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Matthew  Manroe,  of  Whitehaven.    (No.  257,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  antil  the  next  dav  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  ciiABE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  XXXI. 

Record  of  ihe  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty -first  con- 
ference^ held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  4tth  day  of  September^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  was  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Dontre  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inqairy 
by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Isaac  W.  Rennels,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  258,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  McAdams,of  Port  Jollie.    (No.  259,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Donald  Campbell,  of  Port  Moaton.    (No.  260,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  D.  Richard,  of  LaHave  Island,  and  now  of  Getson's  Cove. 
(No.  261,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Colin  McLeod,  of  Brooklyn,  Qaeen's  Coanty.  (No.  262,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  James  Bascher,  of  Port  Moaton.    (No.  263,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Boss,  collector  of  customs  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was 
then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqairy.    (No.  52,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Charles  Creed,  of  Halifax,  a  general  broker,  and  secretary  to  the 
Halifax  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  53,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  of  Steep  Creek,  Strait  of  Canso,  a  fish  merchant  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  54,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe.    No  crossezamination 
was  desired. 

Mr.  Dootre  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
bj  the  foUowing  persons : 
Mr.  John  P.  Gkurdiner,  of  Gape  Sable  Island.    (No.  264,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Gillies,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  265,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Henry  Hemlow,  sr.,  of  Liscomb|  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  266,  Appen- 
dix 0.) 
Mr.  Waiiam  Watts,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  267,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Joehna  Smith,  of  Port  Hood  Island.    (No.  268,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Livingston  Ooggins,  of  Westport,  Digby  Oonnty.    (No.  269,  Ap- 
pendix 6.) 
Mr.  Martin  Wentzell,  of  Lower  LaHave.    (No.  270,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  B.  Christian,  of  Prospect,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  271,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Alexander  McDonald,  of  Port  Hood  Island.    (No.  273,  Appendix 
G.) 
Mr.  Angns  Gillies,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  273,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  aidjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXXII. 

Btoord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty  seoondl 
wtferemee^  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  5tk  day  of  Septe^nber^ 
1877. 

Tbe  Gommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the* 
iMt  oonference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  read  the  notice  of  motion  which  had  been  filed  by  him  at 
the  conference  of  the  1st  of  September  (see  Protocol  No.  XXIX),  and 
sapported  the  application  made  therein  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  8.  R.  Thomson,  Mr.  Doatre,  Mr.  Weatherbe,  and  Mr.  White  way 
ttswered  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Mr.  Trescot  and. 
Mr.  Dana  replied.  (No.  3«  Appendix  J.) 
The  Gommission  then  adjoarned  till  4  p.  m.  the  next  dav  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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peotoool  xxxni. 

Rycord  of  the  prooeedingi  of  the  Piiheries  Oomim$sicn  iU  the  thirty-third 
con/erenoej  held  at  Halt/ax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  ^  6fft  day  of  September, 
1877. 

The  Com  mission  iMt  ftt  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Oommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respeotiirely,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference ;  which  wereapprored,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioaers, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  read  certain  documents  relative  to  the  liability  to  confts- 
cation  of  United  States  vessels  for  obtaining  supplies,  tcanssfaipping 
<»irgoe8,  &c.    (No.  3,  Appendix  J.) 

The  matter  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  8.  B.  Thomson,  and 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Dana  then  resamed  his  speech,  left  unfinished  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  prerions  day. 

The  Oommission  then  retired  to  deliberate,  and  on  their  return  the 
President  read  the  following  decision  : 

'<  The  Commission  having  considered  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
Agent  of  the  United  States  at  the  conference  held  on  the  1st  instant, 
decide^ 

<*  That  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  this  tribunal  to  award  com- 
pensation for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  nor  for 
the  purchasing  of  bait,  ice,  supplies,  &c.,  nor  for  the  permission  to 
trapsship  cargoes  in  British  waters." 

Sir  Alexander  Oalt  stated  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  ac- 
•quiesce  in  this  decision,  which  was  unanimous."  (See  No.  3,  Appea- 
<lix  J.) 

Mr.  Marshal  Paquet,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer  and 
fisherman,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  55,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Blr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Barnaby  Mclsaac,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  eon- 
nected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  56,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tierney^  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  master  mar- 
iner and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
•connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  57,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  James  McPhee,  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  58,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination 
was  desired. 

Mr.  Whiteway  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to  the  present  inqairy 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Eraser.    (No.  274,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Whiteway  also  handed  in  a  certified  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
Earl  of  Eimberley  to  Governor  Hill,  dated  the  7th  July,  1871,  relative 
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to  Ida  admtesiw  of  Uoitod  States  AslKunaeB  to  the  Ne  wfooodUod  waters. 
(Appendix  N.) 

jh.  John  MMdonald,  of  East  Point,  Prioce  Ed vard  Islaiid,  a  fanoer 
sod  Airaierly  a  fisbermao,  was  called,  and  gave  evident  on  oatb  oa 
matters  oonoected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  59,  Ap^odix  F.) 

Tbe  witoess  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.    No  cross-epcamiaation  was 
desired. 
The  GoonuissjoQ  a^ioaraed  at  5  p.  nu  till  tbe  seit  day  at  noon. 

MAnSICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KEXiLOGQ. 
A.  T.  QAhT. 

FRANCIS  CLAEE  FOED, 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  B.  G.  BBKGNS. 


Photocol  XXXIV. 

Jtord  of  tks  pt^eeeedwags  ^  tiie  Fkheries  Oom»iimon  at  the  thirijf*faurik 
etmferencBy  held  at  Halifaxj  Nova  Scotia^  ea  the  1th  daff  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  OoQiiaissioa  met  at  qood,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Gommissioners,  aod  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
«f  Great  Britain,  respeotiyely,  weve  piesejat. 

By  direetioa  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  reeords  of  the 
hst  eonferenoe ;  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
en,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Thonas  B.  Pattillo,  of  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  a  fish-merchan^, 
was  called^  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  tbe 
iMpiiry.     (No.  6tt,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Thomson  and  cross-examined  by 
lfr.F06tcir. 

Mr.  John  fi.  Maodonald« ef  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fish- 
maoy  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqairy.    (No.  61,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witneas  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Jobn  D.  Macdonald,  of  Sonris,  Pnaoe  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
md  iahecmaa,  was  called,  and  g)ave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    ( No.  62,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witsmei  was  examined  by  Mr,  Pavies  aa4  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Voster. 

Mr.  PMer  9.  Btohardson,  of  Qbester,  Lonenbarg  Coontyi  a  fisherman, 
ns  oaUed,  and  gave  evidence  oa  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
iaqoiry.    (No.  63,  Appendix  F.) 

no  witoese  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherhe  and  cross-<eicamined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Me.  Ohwles  E.  Nass,  of  Chester,  Lanenbnrg  Ooonty,  a  fisbermaii,  was 
mUedf  and  gaveevidanoe  en  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  M,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Bobert  Tonng,  of  Oaraqnette,  New  Bmnswick,  a  fish-merchant, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidenoe  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  65,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Eonald  Maodonald,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
farmer  and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  66,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Holland  0.  Payson,  of  Westport,  Digby  County,  fishery  overseer, 
was  called,  and  ^ave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  67,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Clement  Mclsaac,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  68,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Laughlin  Macdonald,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  69,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Joseph  Beaton,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  ^ave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  70,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  James  Mclnnis,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  71,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  captain 
of  a  coasting-schooner,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave 
evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  72,  Ap- 
pendix F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  John  McLellan,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  73,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Champion,  of  Alberton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fish* 
erman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  74,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  17th  September  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELF03SE. 
E.  H.  KELIiOOG. 
A.  T.  6ALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
D WIGHT  POSTER. 
J.  H.  O.  BERONB. 
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Protocol  XXXV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oommission  at  the  thirty-fifth 
confereneej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  nth  day  of  September ^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  parsaant  to  ailjonrnment. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  confereuoe,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  C.  Cunningham,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  a  mas- 
ter mariner,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and  gave  evi- 
deoce  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  75,  Appen- 
dix P.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Bn$rgles,  of  Westport,  Digby  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
customs  officer,  was  call^,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  76,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Josiah  Hopkins,  of  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia,  fish-merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(ITo.  77,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present 
inquiry  by  the followingpersons : 

Mr.  John  Bethell,  of  West  Bancrow,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  275,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Tremain,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  276,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Robert  Currie,  of  Louis  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  277,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Parker  Matthews,  of  Black  Point,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  278,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Bobert  Deagle,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island.  (No.  279, 
Appendix  G). 

Mr.  James  Carey,  of  Port  Mulgrave,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  280,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Pinkham,  of  Booth  Bay,  State  of  Maine.  (No.  281,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Benben  Harlow,  of  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  282,  Appendix 
6.) 

Mr.  Judah  C.  Smith,  of  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  283,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Amos  H.  Outhouse,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  284,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  John  Merchant,  of  Hardwicke,  Northumberland  County.  (No. 
285,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Wallace  Trask,  of  Little  Biver,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  286,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Ctoorge  E.  Mosley,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  287,  Appendix 
G.) 
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Mr.  Oharles  H.  Payson,  of  WeotporL  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  288.  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Bleazer  Crowdl,  of  Clarka'^  Harbor,  Nova  Sootia.    (No.  289, 
Appeodix  G.) 

*Mr.  Dauiel  V.  Kenny,  of  Gape  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  290, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr*  Gilbert  Merritt,  of  Swdy  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  291,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Denton,  of  Little  Biver,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  292, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Joseph  £•  Denton,  of  little  Biver,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  293,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  McKay,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  294,  Appendix  G  ) 

Mr.  Whitefteld  Oatbonse,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  295,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  W.  Snow,  of  Di^by,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  296,  Appendix  6») 

Mr.  James  Patterson,  of  Port  Williams,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  297,  Ap- 
I>endix  G.) 

Mr.  Byron  P.  Ladd,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  298,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Abram  Thurston,  of  Sanford,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  299,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Samnel  M.  Byerson,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  300,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Bobert  G.  Eakins,  jr.,  of  Yarmoutb,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  301, 
Appendix  G.) 

The  Commission  then  adjonmed  till  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DELFOSSB. 

£.  H.  KBLLUGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANOIS  CLABB  FORD. 

DWIGHT  POSTEB. 

J.  H.  G.  BBBGNE. 


Protocol  XXXVI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty -sixth 
canferencey  held  at  Hal\faiCy  Nova  Sootiaj  on  the  ISth  day  of  September ^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Seoretwy  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  theCommissionerSy 
tike  Secretary,  and  the  Agents* 

Mr.  William  H.  Harrington,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  commiasiou 
and  fish  a^i^ent,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  ooq- 
neoted  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  78,  Appendix  F.) 

^he  wiAness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  Pnmey,  of  Sandy  Pointy  Sbelbnme,  Nova  Scotia,  a  flah-mer- 
chant,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  79,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Thomson  and  oross-examined 
I^  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Bobert  6.  Noble,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  commission  and  fish 
agent,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  80,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  James  Barry,  of  the  customs  department  at  Ottawa,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No. 
81,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Daniel  Ross,  of  North  Rustico,  P.  B.  I.    (No.  302,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  A.  McLeod,  of  Kensington,  P.  E.  L    (No.  303,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  Chepstow,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  304,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Donald  McGormack,  of  Black  Bush,  P.  E.  L    (No.  305,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Angus  B.  McDonald,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  306,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Peter  McDonald,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  307,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Mclntyre,  of  Fairfield,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  308,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Michael  McDonald,  of  French  River,  P.  E.  L    (No.  309,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Welsh,  of  Souris,  P.  B.  I.    (No.  310,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Dominick  Doviant,  of  North  Rustico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  311,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Kobert  Carson,  of  North  Rustico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  312,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Charles  McEachan,  of  Township  No.  46.    (No.  313,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  G.  McLean,  of  Black  Bush,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  314,  Appendix 
6.) 
Mr.  Daniel  Mclntyre,  of  Black  Bush,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  315,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Milner,  of  Parker's  Gove,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  316,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  W.  Oousins,  of  Digby  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  317,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  David  Swain,  of  Port  Clyde,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  318,  Appendix 
6.) 

Mr.  Bobert  Henry  Bolman,  of  Sand  Point,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  319, 
Appendix  G.) 

This  closed  the  case  of  Her  Miy esty's  Government,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  witnesses,  expected  at  a  later  date,  permission  to  examine 
^m,  daring  the  coarse  of  the  United  States  evidence,  was  asked  and 
obtained. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  3.30  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLPOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
4f 
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Peotocol  XXXVII. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty-seventlk 
conference^  held  at  MalifaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  IQth  day  of  S^tember^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  GommissionerSy  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britaini  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  commencing  the  case  of  the  United  States,  stated  thnt 
he  did  not  propose  to  make  any  formal  opening,  but  that  before  pro- 
ceeding to  examining  witnesses,  he  would  hapd  in  certain  statistical 
documents  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  trade  in  fu^  between  the 
United  States  and  British  North  America. 

These  statistics  were  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  as  to  their  Qorrect- 
ness  by  the  compiler,  Mr.  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill,  of  Boston.  (Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  David  Ingersoll,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  then 
called,  aud  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy. 
(No.  4,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  S. 
B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  E.  Attwood,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  cod-liver  oil,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (!No«  5, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FOBD. 

D  WIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXXVIIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty-eighth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2^th  day  of  September j 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Attwood  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Foster.  Mr. 
S.  R.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Whiteway,  by  consent,  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Barzillai  Kemp,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
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■um,  was  called,  aod  gave  evidenoe  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqntiy.    (No.  6,  Appendix  L.) 
Tbe  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  tiommisston  adjoorned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURIOB  DBLP088B. 

B.  fl.  KBLLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRAF0I8  GLARE  FORD. 

DWIOHt  POSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXXIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  {Jommission  at  ilie  thirty  ninth 
conference^  held  at  Salifax,  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  September j 
1877. 

The  Gommisnon  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  tiiree  Commissioners  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectiTcly,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Barzillai  Kemp  was  resnmed  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Attwood  was  recalled,  and  handed  in  a  statement  of 
iMmk-fishing  vessels  belonging  to  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Freeman,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  fish  merchant  and 
OQtfitter,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inqniry.    (No.  7,  Appendix  L.) 

Tlie  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
&  &.  Thomson.  Mr.  Whiteway  farther  cross-examined  the  witness  by 
consent. 

Mr.  Henry  Cook,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  an  owner  of  fishing- vessels 
aod  ontfitter,  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.    (No.  8,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjonrned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

D WIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Proctoool  XL. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fortieth  con- 
fereneej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  22d  day  of  September^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissionersi 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents* 

Mr.  Joshna  Paine,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  president 
of  an  insurance  company,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  9,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Kathan  D.  Freeman,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry,   (No.  10,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Bangs  A.  Lewis,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  out- 
fitter of  vessels,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  11,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELPOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  6ALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLT. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-first 
conference,  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  24tA  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  W.  Graham,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  12,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Foster  then  handed  in  a  statement  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  from  1866  to  1876  inclasive.    (No.  2,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Davies  requested  that  similar  returns  might  be  produced  show- 
ing the  statistics  for  the  years  1856  to  1866. 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Newcomb,  of  Wellfieet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  13,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 
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Hr.  M066B  Pettingell,  of  Kewbaryport,  Mass.,  inspector  of  customs, 
and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  caUed,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.    (No.  14,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witneas  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Daviee. 

Mr.  Is^ah  G.  Yonng,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  an  ontfitter  of  vessels,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.    (No.  15,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Daniels,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
snd  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  16,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Oliver,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
17,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELF0S8E. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Protocol  XLII. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty  second 
eomferencey  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  25th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
Ike  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Greorge  Friend,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  sailmaker, 
vas  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqniry.    (No.  18,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Ome,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inqniry.    (No.  19,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  ^by 
Xr.  Davies,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Maddocks,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fish-dealer,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
2D,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examiDed  by  Mr.  Dana  and  oross^xamined  by  Mr. 
Doatre,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjoarned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  nooo. 

MAURIOfi  DELFOSS£. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBAKGIS  OLAJKE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEKGNE. 


Protocol  i^IIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty -third 
conference,  held  at  HcUifaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  26th  day  of  S^temberj 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Maddocks  was  resamed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 

Mr.  Andrew  Leighton,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  mem- 
ber of  a  fishing  firm,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  21,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Dana  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inqoiry  by 
the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Cristopber  C.  Poole,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.    (No.  234,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Bassell  D.  Terry,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  235,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  William  Herrick,  of  Swan's  Island,  Me.    (No.  236,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  White,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    ()^o.  237,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Charles  Lee,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  23S,  Appendix  M.) 
[N.  B. — ^Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  United  States  affidavits  bad 
been  already  printed  in  Boston,  but  not  as  yet  submitted  to  the  Coul- 
mission.] 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLIV. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oommission  at  the  forty  fourth 
conference^  held  at  Malifax.  Nova  iScotiaj  on  the  21th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present 
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By  direetion  of  tbe  Presldeot,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
list  oonferenoe,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Kr.  Aaron  Biggs,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  22,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  J.  Bowe,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
23,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gale,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  packer  and  deputy  inspector 
€f  mackerel  for  the  city  of  Gloucester,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
4Mth  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  24,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.10  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEIOB  DELFOSSB. 
B.  H.  KBLLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLV. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-fifth 
conference^  held  at  HalifaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Sth  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britiuu,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
hftt  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
tlie  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  S.  Evitt,  of  Bay  of  Islands,  Newfoundland,  a  master  mar» 
iner  and  dealer  in  fish,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  25,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and  by  consent  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Davies  requested  permission  to  examine  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.    The  request  was  granted ;  and 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia, 
a  master  mariner  and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
OQ  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  82,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith  was  recalled  and  cross-examined  on  certain 
points. 

Air.  Benjamin  F.  Cook,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  cnstoms, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
iaquiry.    (No.  26,  Appendix  L. ) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Gloacester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fisli.- 
erman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  27,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr* 
Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  Monday,  the  1st  day  of 
October,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XL VI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-sixth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia j  on  the  1st  day  of  October y 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of  His  Honor  Judge 
Hazen  in  the  case  of  the  White  Fawn,    (No.  1,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  John  Mclnnis,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.  .  (No  28,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Joseph  O.  Procter,  of  Gloacester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  flshing^ 
business,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  29,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescott  and  cross-examined  by 
M.  Davies  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XL VII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission^  at  the  forty-second 
confereTice^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2d  day  of  October^ 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Sydney  Gardner,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  customs,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
qoiry,    (No.  30,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr* 
Davies. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Martin,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  31,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Michael  Macanley,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
vith  the  inqniry.    (No.  32,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Bavies  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Martin  was  recalled  and  reexamined  by  Mr.  Dana.  Mr. 
Weatherbe  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Ezra  Turner,  of  Isle  of  Haut,  State  of  Maine,  a  fisherman,  was 
ealled,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
[No.  3i3,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  w-as  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

The  Ck>mmi8sion  acyonrned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MADBIGE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Peotocol  XLVIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-eighth 
conference,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  3d  day  of  October,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  tbe  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Ezra  Turner  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Rowe,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
34,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Moses  Tarr,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  fish-merchant, 
iras  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
ioqairy.    (No.  35,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Tresoot  and  oross-examined  by 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ashby,  jr.,  of  Noank,  Oonn.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (Ko. 
36,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELF08SE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotoool  XLIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fortf-ninth 
conference^  held  at  Hai^aa!,  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  4:th  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
-Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conferenee,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretaiy,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Davies  handed  in  reports,  extracted  from  Canadian  newspapers, 
of  judgments  delivered  by  Sir  William  Young,  in  the  vice-admiralty 
<M)urt  of  Halifax,  on  the  following  cases: 

The  Wampatnck,  6th  December,  1870.    (¥o.  2,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  H.  Wanson,  10th  February,  1871.    (No.  3,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  J.  Franklin,  10th  February,  1871.    (No.  4,  Appendix  P.) 

The  J.  H.  Nickerson,  November,  1871.    (No.  5,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Brown,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  37,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Mills,  of  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  a  farmer  and  fisherman,  was 
•called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  38,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  William  H.  McDonald,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was 
<»lled,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
-quiry.    (No.  39,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Whiteway. 

Mr.  William  A.  Dickey,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
■gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  40 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doutre. 

Mr.  Alvarado  Gray,  of  Brooksville,  State  of  Maine,  a  fisherman,  was 
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oiled,  and  gave  evidence  on  oatli  on  mattes  connected  with  the  inqairy. 
(Na  41,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  crosB-ezamined  by  Mr. 
Weatberbe  and  by  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOeG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  L. 

i^etyrdof  the  proceeding  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  iheflftieth  conference, 
held  atHaHfam^  Nova  SeoOa^  on  the  5th  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Gommisfcion  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respeotivdy,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
lut  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
die  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Hnlberl,  of  Gloneester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  pilot 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Speedwell,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence 
OB  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No  42,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  partially  examined  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  requested 
permission  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  examination  notil  some  fish- 
tfmen  at  present  in  the  port  of  Halifax  had  given  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Castanns  M.  Smalley,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
ml  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No. 

43,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  erossrexamiued  by  Mr. 
Weatberbe. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Googins,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No. 

44,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dsvies. 

Mr.  Isaac  Burgess,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave 
evidence  on  oath  on  matters  conneoted  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  45,  Ap- 
pendix L ) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatberbe. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Brier,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
Ssve  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  46, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dontre. 

Mr.  Dexter  F.  Walsh,  of  Belfast,  M&,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  47, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
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Protocol  XXXVII. 

Jteeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty-seventh^ 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  19th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  tbe 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  commencing  the  case  of  the  United  States,  stated  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  make  any  formal  opening,  bat  that  before  pro- 
ceediDg  to  examining  witnesses,  he  would  hand  in  certain  stt^tistical 
documents  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  trade  in  fish  between  the 
United  States  and  British  North  America. 

These  statistics  were  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  as  to  their  correct- 
ness by  the  compiler,  Mr.  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill,  of  Boston.  (Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  David  Ingersoll,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  then 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairj. 
(No.  4,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  S. 
B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  E.  Attwood,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  cod-liver  oil,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  5, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FOBD. 

D  WIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


PfiOTOOOL  XXXVIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty-eighth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiaj  on  the  20th  day  of  September. 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Attwood  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Foster.  Mr. 
S.  R.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Whiteway,  by  consent,  cross-examined. 

Mr.  BarziUai  Kemp,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
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■lao,  was  called,  and  gave  eTtdenoe  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqniry.    (No.  6,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
Tie  tiomiiiission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 

B.  fl.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  XXXIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  ilie  thirty -ninth 
conference^  held  at  Salifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  September ^ 
1877. 

The  OommissioD  met  at  noon^  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  sigaed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretaiy,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Barzillai  Kemp  was  resnmed  by  Mr.  Foster, 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Attwood  was  recalled,  and  handed  in  a  statement  of 
bank-fishing  vessels  belonging  to  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Freeman,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  fish  merchant  and 
oatfitter,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
vith  the  inquiry.    (No.  7,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
&  R.  Thomson.  Mr.  Whiteway  farther  cross-examined  the  witness  by 
eonaent. 

Mr.  Henry  Cook,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  an  owner  of  fishing- vessels 
sod  oatfitter,  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
otth  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  8,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjonrned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Peoctoool  XL. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fortieth  con- 
fcreneCf  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  22d  day  of  September^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  directioD  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Joshna  Paine,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  president 
of  an  insurance  company,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  9,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Nathan  D.  Freeman,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry,    (No.  10,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Bangs  A.  Lewis,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  oat- 
fitter  of  vessels,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  11,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  then  adjoarned  until  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KBLLOGKJ- 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

D WIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-first 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  24:th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  W.  Graham,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  12,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Foster  then  handed  in  a  statement  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  from  1866  to  1876  inclusive.    (No.  2,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Davies  requested  that  similar  returns  might  be  produced  show- 
ing the  statistics  for  the  years  1856  to  1866. 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Newcomb,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  13,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examine*!  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 
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Mr.  Moses  Pettingell,  of  Fewbnryport,  Mass.,  inspector  of  customs, 
flod  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
mBtters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  14,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Isaiali  O.  Yonng,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  an  ontfitter  of  vessels,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
qoiiy.     (No.  15,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Daniels,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy. 
(No.  16,  Appendix  L.) 

Hie  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Oliver,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
17,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUKICB  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  XLII. 

Secffrd  of  (he  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiay  on  the  25th  day  of  September j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
bst  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
flie  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  C^eorge  Friend,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  sailmaker, 
vas  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  18,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weattierbe,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Ome,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
vith  the  inquiry.    (No.  19,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  ^by 
Xr.  Davies,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Maddocks,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fish-dealer,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
30,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doatre,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  a^joarned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noaiu 

MAUBICE  DELFOSS£. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

PEANCIS  OLAEE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEJUGNE. 


ProtoooIi  XLUL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty -third 
conference,  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Qth  day  of  Septemberj 
1877, 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents, 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Maddocks  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 

Mr.  Andrew  Leighton,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  mem- 
ber of  a  fishing  firm,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.    (No.  21,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Dana  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by 
the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Cristopher  C.  Poole,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  234,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Bnssell  D.  Terry,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  235,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  William  Herrick,  of  Swan's  Island,  Me.    (No.  236,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  White,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  237,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Charles  Lee,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  238,  Appendix  M.) 
[N.  B. — ^Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  lluited  States  affidavits  bad 
been  already  printed  in  Boston,  but  not  as  yet  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission.] 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FOED. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BEEGNE. 


Protocol  XLIV. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oommission  at  the  forty  fowrih 
conference,  hdd  at  Halifax,  Nova  ISeotia,  on  the  21th  day  of  September, 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  diiection  of  Hie  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  oonferenoei  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Aafon  Biggs,  of  Gloucester,  Mas{>.,  a  master  mariner  and  flsher- 
mao,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (So.  22,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  J.  Bowe,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
23,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  H.  Oale,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  packer  and  deputy  inspector 
of  mackerel  for  the  city  of  Gloucester,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (So.  24,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.10  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotoool  XLV. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-fifth 
confereficej  held  at  Halifax j  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Sth  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
Ike  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  S.  Evitt,  of  Bay  of  Islands,  Newfoundland,  a  master  mar* 
m&  and  dealer  in  fish,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters oonneeted  with  the  inqniry.    (No.  25,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Daviea,  and  by  consent  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Davies  requested  permission  to  examine  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.    The  request  was  granted ;  and 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia, 
I  master  mariner  and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
OQ  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  82,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Sana. 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith  was  recalled  and  cross-examined  on  certain 
points. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Cook,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  cnstoms, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  26,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Oloacester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish* 
erman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  27 j  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mir* 
Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  Monday,  the  1st  day  of 
October,  at  noon. 

MAUKIOE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotoool  XL VI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-sixth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  October j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of  His  Honor  Judge 
Hazen  in  the  case  of  the  White  Fawn,    (No.  1,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  John  Mclnnis,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No  28,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Joseph  O.  Procter,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing- 
business,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  29,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescott  and  cross-examined  by 
M.  Davies  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission^  at  the  forty  second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2d  day  of  October^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Sydney  Gardner,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  customs,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
qoiiy.    (No.  30,  Appendix  L.) 

!nie  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr* 
Davies. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Martin,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inqniry.    (No.  31,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examioed  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Michael  Macanley,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
Yith  the  inqairy.    (No.  32,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
lyavies  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Martin  was  recalled  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana.  Mr. 
Weatherbe  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Ezra  Tnmer,  of  Isle  of  Hant,  State  of  Maine,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy. 
(Xo.  33,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  w-as  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

The  Commission  adjonroed  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MADBICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOOO. 
A.  T.  OALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIOHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  O.  BERONB. 


PEOTOOOL  XLVIII. 

SMird  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-eighth 
conference,  held  at  Halifaa^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  M  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tbe  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Ezra  Tarner  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Samnel  T.  Rowe,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (No. 
34,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Moses  Tarr,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  fish-merchant, 
^a8  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
ioqairy.    (No.  35,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Tresoot  and  oross-examined  by 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ashby,  jr.,  of  Noank,  Oonn.,  a  flshennan,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oatb  on  matters  oonneeted  with  the  inqoiry.  (Ko. 
36,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  oaross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOS8E. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERG5B. 


Pbotoool  XLIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Conmission  at  tihe  fortp-ninih 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  4:th  da/y  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Af^ents  of  the  United  States  aad  of 
-Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Davies  handed  in  reports,  extracted  from  Canadian  newspapers, 
of  judgments  delivered  by  Sir  William  Young,  in  the  vice-admiralty 
court  of  Halifax,  on  the  following  cases: 

The  Wampatuok,  6th  December,  1870.    (Fo.  2,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  H.  Wanson,  10th  February,  1871.    (No.  3,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  J.  Franklin,  10th  February,  1871.    (No.  4,  Appendix  P.) 

The  J.  H.  Nickerson,  November,  1871.    (No.  5,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Brown,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  37,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cros&^xamined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Mills,  of  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  a  farmer  and  fisherman,  was 
•called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
^No.  38,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  William  H.  McDonald,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  ?ras 
<»lled,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
•quiry.    (No.  39,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Whiteway. 

Mr.  William  A.  Dickey,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
£ave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  40 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dontre. 

Mr.  Alvarado  Gray,  of  Brooksville,  State  of  Maine,  a  fisherman,  was 
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eilM,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy. 
(Na  41,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  orosB-examined  by  Mr. 
Waatherbe  and  by  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MATTRICB  DBLFOS8E. 

E*  H.  EJiLLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARB  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  L. 

iiwrdof  the  proceedings  of  the  Msheries  Oommissum  at  the  flflieth  conference, 
lild  atHotifax,  Nova  Seotiaj  on  the  5th  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  GommiBidon  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Hnlberl,  of  Gloaceeter,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  pilot 
of  ^e  United  States  steamer  Speedwell,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence 
oi  oath  on  nnatters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No  42,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  partially  examined  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  requested 
permission  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  examination  until  some  fish- 
men  at  present  in  the  port  of  Halifax  had  given  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Gastanns  M.  Smalley,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
ad  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (No. 
43,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Wftttherbe* 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Googins,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  fisherman^  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (No. 
4k  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dsvies. 

Mr.  Isaac  Bargess,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave 
eridence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  45,  Ap- 
pendix L) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Brier,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
save  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (No.  46, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doutre. 

Mr.  Dexter  F.  Walsh,  of  Belfast,  Ma,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  OBiOi  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  47, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Bavies. 
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.  Mr.  Lawrence  Ijondrigan,  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  Newfoandland,  a  fish- 
ennan,  was  called,  and  grave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  48,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Bichard  Hopkins,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (No.  49, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  James  O.  Clark,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  50, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  Sth  of  October,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-first 
conference^  held  at  HalifaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  eighth  day  of  October j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  presented  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  Agents  of  Great 
Britain  copies  of  233  affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  printed  in  Boston.    (Appendix  M,  1  to  233.) 

The  President  inquired  whether  these  affidavits  were  pat  in  without 
being  read  by  consent  of  the  British  side. 

Permission  was  requested  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  to  state  next  day  what 
coarse  the  British  side  desired  to  parsae  in  this  respect.  -h 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Halbert  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter.   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  James  Carrie,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  51,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  William  Perry,  of  Sheet  Harbor,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaman 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  52,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Hr« 
Doutre. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Warren,  depaty  collector  of  cnstoms,  of  Deer  Isle,  State 
of  Maine,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oatb  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqalry.    (No.  53,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr, 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher,  of  Eastport,  Me,  express  and  commission 
agent,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  54,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
D WIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  ^th  day  of  October . 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  stated  that  Her  M^esty's  Agent  had  no  objection 
to  the  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  being  filed  without 
being  read. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher  was  resnmed  by  Mr.  Tres- 
eot   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  8.  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lakeman,  of  Grand  Manan,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
give  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  56, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
8  R.  Thomson. 
Mr.  Bylvanns  Smith,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  an  owner  of  vessels  and 
oatfitter,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inqairy.    (No.  56,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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P&OTOOOL  LIIL 

Record  of  ike  proceedings  of  the  Fi^ieriea  Oommiesum  at  ike  J^ftj^tkird  eon 
ference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  SeoUa^  o»  the  IQth  day  qf  O^berj  1877. 

The  Oommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed* 

The  three  OommissioDers,  and  the  A^^ts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  CommisBioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  Sylvan ns  Smith  was  resnmed  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 
Mr.  Oilman  S.  Williams,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  police  officer,  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No  57,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  E.  Thomson. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICK  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KEfLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotoool  LIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifiy  fourth  con- 
ference^ held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  11th  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  ana  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  anl  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Williams  was  resumed  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  David  W.  Low,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  postmaster,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.     (No.  58,. 
Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  dav  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
.  A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LV. 

Raoord  of  fke  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-fifth  eon- 
ferenee,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Seotiaj  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1877. 

The  Commissioii  met  at  noon,  as  appmnted. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

Bj  direction  of  the  President,  the  ISeoretary  read  the  records  of  the 
lasteon&reoce,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  David  W.  Low  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  15th  day  of 
Oetober,  at  noon. 

MAUEIOB  DELPOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD* 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotocol  LVI. 

Secord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  sixth 
w^erenoe,  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  teree  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  CTnited  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
hst  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tbe  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  oross-examination  of  Mr.  David  W.  Low  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Davies  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

The  witness  was  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana,  and  again  cross-examined 
I7  Mr.  Davies  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Foster  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the 
pKsent  inquiry  by  the  following  persons :  ^ 

Mr.  Joseph  McPbee,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  239,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  William  Parsons,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  240,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Solomon  Pool,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  241,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Benjamin  Swim,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  242,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Carter,  of  Gloucester.  Mass.    (No.  243,  Appendix  M.) 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LVII, 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  sevenik 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  16th  day  of  October ^  1877. 

.The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Eliphalet  W.  French,  of  Eastport,  Me.,  a  fish-merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  69,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Winthrop  Thurston,  of  Bockport,  Mass.    (No.  244,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  James  A.  Colson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  245,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Coas,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  246,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Tupper,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  247,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  William  Davis,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  ^,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  William  O.  Cook,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
61,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Edward  Hill,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  62, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  John  Conley,  of  Bockport,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
63,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  G.  Knowlton,  of  Bockport,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy. 
(No.  64,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIOE  DELPOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABB  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEE. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Protocol  LVIII. 

Ae^rd  of  ike  proeeeM^gs  of  ike  Fisheries  Oammissian  <U  the  fifty-eighth  con- 
ferenesj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiaj  an  the  11th  day  of  (>ctoW,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  Kod  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain  y  respectively,  were  present. 

By  directtoQ  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
bat  eonference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners, 
te  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  H.  Myrick,  of  Boston,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was 
odled,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(5o.  65,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
DiTies. 
Mr.  Foster  then  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
)j  Mr.  Hanson  B.  Joyce,  of  Swan's  Island,  Me.  (No.  248,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Chresten  Nelson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  sail-maker, 
vu  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
ioqairy.     (No.  66,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witnass  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
8.  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  James  W.  Pattillo,  of  North  Stonghton,  Mass.,  a  retired  fisher- 
■an,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
tiie  inquiry.     (No.  67,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Tresoot. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIOE  DELFOSSE. 
£.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANOIS  OLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Peotoool  LIX. 

Steord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-ninth  eon- 
ferenee^  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Seotia^  on  the  18th  day  of  Ootoher^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  Cnited  States  and 
•f  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
iMt  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  James  W.  Pattillo  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Tres- 
cot    This  witness  was  cross-exfimined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tnto,  at  Washington,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
vith  the  inquiry.    (No.  68^  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  examination  of  Professor  Baird  was  interrupted  in  order  to  call 
A  witness  at  present  in  Halifax  Harbor. 

6f 
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Mr.  William  J.  Nass^  a  master  mariner  and  fisherman,  of  Chester 
Nova  Scotia,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  called,  Aui 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  €& 
Appendix  D.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  ICr 
Davies. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FOBD. 

D WIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  O.  BBRGNE. 


Peotocol  LX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixtieth  eon- 
ferencey  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  I9th  day  of  October ,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  CoramissiouerSi 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Professor  Baird  was  resumed  by  Dana.    The  wit- 
ness was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Churchill,  of  Rustico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  United 
States  citizen,  fish-merchant,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  70,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  hy  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Isaac  C.  Hall,  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  and  of  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  a  fish-merchant,  was  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  71,  Appendix  L.) 

Tiie  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr* 
Daviea. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.10  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  22d  Octo- 
ber, at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOQG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protoool  LXI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  first  can- 
ferencoj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Sootia^  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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Bj  direetion  of  the  President^  the  Seoretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  ooDferenoe,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  OommiBsioners, 
the  Seeretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Fait,  of  Oloacester,  Mass^  engaged  in  the  fishing  bnsi- 
ness,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
tiie  inqalry.     {Iso.  72,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross  examined  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pew,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
John  Pew  &  Sons,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
^ve  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  73, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witnees  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Daviea. 

Mr.  George  W.  Plumer,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  commission  merchant 
uid  fish-dealer,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  ou  matters  con- 
lected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  74,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15  p.  m.  until  the  next  day,  noon. 

MAUBIGE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANC18  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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iiBoord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commissio/^  at  the  sixty-seeond 
wnference^  held  at  Halifax^  ITova  SootiUj  on  the  "JiSd  day  of  October ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
flf  Oreat  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  reconls  of  the 
kst  eonferenee,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  George  W.  Plumer  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana. 
Ihe  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  James  A.  Pettes,  of  Grand  Manan,  a  hotel-keeper  and  fisherman, 
vsB  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
aqoiry.    (No.  75,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
&  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bowe,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  an  owner  and  fitter  of  fishing 
▼esaela,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
vith  the  inquiry.    (No.  76,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Boger  W.  Wonson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing 
basiness,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
the  inquiry.    (No.  77,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witDOSS  was  ezamioed  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 
The  Commission  then  a<ljonrned  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSK. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  LXIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty'ihirA 
conference^  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  8coiia^  on  the  2ith  day  of  October^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain ,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Fitz  J.  Babson,  collector  of  customs  at  Gloac  ester,  Mass.,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
78,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescott  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Babson  produced  a  statement,  collected  by  Inspector  Blatchford, 
of  the  results  of  fishing  operations  of  certain  Gloucester  firms. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  paper  objection  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Thouison  and  Davies  to  its  being  received,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
statements  therein  included  were  not  sworn  to. 

Mr.  Foster  submitted  that  under  the  treaty  he  had  the  right  to  file 
this  return  as  evidence,  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Commissioners  so  decided,  and  the  paper  was  accordingly  filed. 
(No.  4,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  filed  thirty-two  affidavits,  made  by  various  persons, 
relative  to  the  present  inquiry.  (Nos.  249  to  280,  inclusive.  Appendix 
M.) 

Mr.  Foster  also  handed  in  a  statement  of  the  mackerel  inspected  at 
Portsmouth  and  Newcastle  for  the  years  1809  to  1877,  inclusive.  (No. 
5,  Appendix  O.) 

Also  a  summary  of  the  annual  returns  of  the  inspector-general  of  fish 
for  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  years  1866  to  1873,  iudnsive.  (No.  6,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  stated  that  the  case  of  the  United  States  was  now 
closed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  returns  of  the  inspector-general  of 
fish  of  Massachusetts,  which,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  introduced  when 
received. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Browne,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  retired  navigating 
lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  now  a  clerk  in  the  marine  and  fish- 
eries department  of  Canada,  wns  then  called  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  83,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  wifcneBs  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Tfaomson  and  cross-examined 
bj  Mr.  Foster. 

This  dosed  the  direct  evidence  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
nent. 
The  GommiesioQ  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  OLABB  FOED. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


rROTOOOL  LXIV. 

Eeeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  fourth 
eomferenoej  held  iU  Salijax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2bth  day  of  OetoheTy 
1877. 

The  Gommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Oommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
hat  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  rebuttal  evidence  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
eommenced. 

Mr.  Henry  Youle  Hind,  M.  A.,  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.  (No. 
1,  Appendix  Q.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  by  Mr.  White- 
▼ay. 
The  Gommission  then  adjonrned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  ai  the  sixty  fifth  con* 
ferencCj  held  at  MaliJaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  26ih  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
«f  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
IsBt  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
aoners,  the  Se<n^tary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Henry  Yonle  Hind  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Whiteway.  The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  by  Mr. 
Foster. 
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.  Mr.  Laurence  Londrigan,  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  Newfoandland,  a  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  48,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Elchard  Hopkins,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  49, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  James  O.  Clark,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  50y 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  8th  of  October,  at  noon. 

MAUEICB  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  jifty-firs;t 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  8cotiay  on  the  eighth  day  of  October j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  presented  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  Agents  of  Great 
Britain  copies  of  233  affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  printed  in  Boston.    (Appendix  M,  1  to  233.) 

The  President  inquired  whether  these  affidavits  were  put  in  without 
being  read  by  consent  of  the  British  side. 

Permission  was  requested  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  to  state  next  day  what 
course  the  British  side  desired  to  pursue  in  this  respect.  ^ 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hulbert  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter.   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  James  Currie,  of  Pictou,  Kova  Scotia,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  51,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  William  Perry,  of  Sheet  Harbor,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaman 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  tlie  inquiry.    (No.  52,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Mr, 
Doutre. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Warren^  depaty  collector  of  castoms,  of  Deer  Isle,  State 
of  Mainey  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  53,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher,  of  Eastport,  Me,  express  and  commission 
agent,  waa  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  54,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot. 
The  Commission  adjonmed  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  9th  day  of  October j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Agent  had  no  objection 
to  the  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  being  filed  without 
being  read. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher  was  resnmed  by  Mr.  Tres- 
cot.   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lakeman,  of  Grand  Manan,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
pkxe  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  55, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
8  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Sylvanns  Smith,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  an  owner  of  vessels  and 
oatfltter,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
vith  the  inquiry.    (No.  56,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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By  directioD  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  OommissionerSy, 
l^e  Secretary,  and  the  Agents* 

Mr.  Joshaa  Paine,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  president 
of  an  insurance  company,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  9,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr* 
Davies. 

Mr.  Nathan  D.  Freeman,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in* 
quiry.    (No.  10,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Bangs  A.  Lewis,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  oat- 
fitter  of  vessels,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  11,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr, 
Davies. 

The  Oommission  then  adjonrned  nntil  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, at  noon. 

MAUEICB  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  GLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G-  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-first 
oonferencCy  held  at  HaliftiXf  Nova  8ootia^  on  the  24ih  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Oommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  W.  Graham,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  12,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Foster  then  handed  in  a  statement  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  from  1866  to  1876  inclusive.    (No.  2,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Davies  requested  that  similar  returns  might  be  produced  show- 
ing the  statistics  for  the  years  1856  to  1866. 

Mr.  Daniel  0.  Newcomb,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  13,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 
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Mr.  Moses  Pettingell,  of  Newbaryport,  Mass.,  inspector  of  easterns, 
aod  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  caUed,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
mattors  connected  with  the  inqniry.    (Xo.  14,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Isaiab  O.  Yonng,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  an  outfitter  of  vessels,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  15,  Appendix  L.) 

Hie  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Daniels,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry. 
(No.  16,  Appendix  L.) 

Hie  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Oliver,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.  (No. 
17,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  ciiARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Protocol  XLII. 

Seeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-second 
conferencCy  held  at  HalifaXj  If  ova  Scotia^  on  the  2&th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Greorge  Friend,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  sailmaker, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  18,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Hr.  Charles  Henry  Ome,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
&berman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inqniry.    (No.  19,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  ^by 
Xr.  Davies,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Maddocks,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fish-dealer,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.  (No. 
20,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doutrey  and,  by  oona«ntf  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  a^jonrned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  nocHi. 

MAUBIOE  DELFOS&B. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  OLABE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER 

J.  H.  G.  BEKGNE. 
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Record  of  the  proceedings  of  tA6  VUlkeTies  Commission  at  the  forty -third 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  26th  day  of  SeptembcTj 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents, 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Maddocks  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 

Mr.  Andrew  Leighton,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  mem- 
ber of  a  fishing  firm,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  21,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Dana  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by 
the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Cristopher  C.  Poole,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  234,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Bnssell  D.  Terry,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  235,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  William  Herrick,  of  Swan's  Island,  Me.    (No.  236,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  White,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  237,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Charles  Lee,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  238,  Appendix  M.) 
[N.  B. — ^Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  United  States  affidavits  had 
been  already  printed  in  Boston,  but  not  as  yet  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission.] 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCI8  CLAEE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNK 


Peotoool  XLIV. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty  fourth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  IScoHaj  on  the  27th  day  of  September j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  SeoFetary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  oonferenoe,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Hr.  Aaron  Biggs,  of  Gloncester,  Mas?.,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (So.  22,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  J.  Bowe,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  oil  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
23,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  H.  Oale,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  packer  and  deputy  inspector 
€f  mackerel  for  the  city  of  Gloncester,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  24,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.10  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotocol  XLV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty  fifth 
conference  J  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Sth  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
tlie  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  S.  Evitt,  of  Bay  of  Islands,  Newfoundland,  a  master  mar- 
iner and  dealer  in  fish,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters oonnected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  25,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and  by  consent  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Davies  requested  permission  to  examine  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.    The  request  was  granted ;  and 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia, 
a  master  mariner  and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
00  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  82,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith  was  recalled  and  cross-examined  on  certain 
points. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Cook,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  customs, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  26,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  21  y  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  Monday,  the  1st  day  of 
October,  at  noon. 

MAUKICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRAKOIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGISTE. 


Peotoool  XL VI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-sixth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  N'ova  Scotia,  on  the  1st  day  of  October ^ 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of  His  Honor  Judge 
Hazen  in  the  case  of  the  White  Fawn,    (No.  1,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  John  Mclnnis,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No  28,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Joseph  O.  Procter,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing* 
business,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  29,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescott  and  cross-examined  by 
M.  Davies  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  XLVIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  at  the  forty  second 
confet^ence,  held  at  Halifax,  N'ova  Scotia,  on  the  2d  day  of  October^ 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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Bj  direction  of  the  President^  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved^  and  signed  by  the  GommissionerSy 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Sydney  Ghutlner,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  easterns,  was 
ealled,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
qniiy.     (No.  30,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Martin,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (Ko.  31,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr*  Michael  Macanley,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  32,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Martin  was  recalled  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana.  Mr. 
Weatherbe  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Ezra  Turner,  of  Isle  of  Haut,  State  of  Maine,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(5o.  33,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MADBIOE  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  fl.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLVIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty  eighth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  3d  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Ezra  Turner  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Rowe,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
3i,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Moses  Tarr,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  fish-merchant, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  35,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  oross-examiaed  by 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ashby,  jr.,  of  Noank,  Conn.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  oonneeted  with  the  inqoiry .  (No. 
36,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cnross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  then  adjonrned  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotoool  XLIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  tite  forty-fUnth 
conference^  held  at  Rdbtfax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  4:th  da/g  of  October,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Af^ents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Oreat  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Davies  handed  in  reports,  extracted  from  Canadian  newspapers, 
of  judgments  delivered  by  Sir  William  Young,  in  the  vice-admiralty 
court  of  Halifax,  on  the  following  cases: 

The  Warapatnck,  6tb  December,  1870.    (So.  2,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  H.  Wanson,  10th  February,  1871.    (No.  3,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  J.  Franklin,  10th  February,  1871.    (No.  4,  Appendix  P.) 

The  J.  H.  Nickerson,  November,  1871.    (No.  5,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Brown,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  37,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Mills,  of  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  a  farmer  and  fisherman,  was 
<»illed,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  conneot'ed  with  the  inquiry. 
{No.  38,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  William  H.  McDonald,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was 
-called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  39,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Whiteway. 

Mr.  William  A.  Dickey,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
^ve  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry*  (No.  40 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr,  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doutre. 

Mr.  Alvarado  Gray,  of  Brooksville,  State  of  Maine,  a  fisherman,  was 
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ealledf  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry. 
(2fow  41,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatberbe  and  by  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLF03SE. 

£.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  L. 

Beeordof  the  proceedings  of  thsl^sheries  Commission  at  the  JIJ^ 

iild  at  HM^aXf  Nova  Seotiaj  on  the  5th  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Commisfiion  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
lust  oonference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Hnlbert,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  pilot 
of  ttie  United  States  steamer  Speedwell,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence 
OB  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No  42,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  partially  examined  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  reqaested 
permission  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  examination  until  soma  fish- 
ermen at  present  in  the  port  of  Halifax  had  given  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Gastanus  M.  Smalley,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evid^iee  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No. 

43,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatberbe. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Googins,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No. 

44,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Dsvies. 

Mr.  Isaac  Burgess,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave 
endenoe  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  45,  Ap- 
pendix L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr,  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Brier,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  46, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescotand  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doatre. 

Mr.  Dexter  F.  Walsh,  of  Belfast,  Ma,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  47, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Bavies. 
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.  Mr.  Lawrence  Londrigan,  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  Newfoandland,  a  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inqairy.    (No.  48,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Bichard  Hopkins,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (So.  49, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  James  O.  Clark,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (No.  50y 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  8th  of  October,  at  noon. 

MAUEICB  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  LI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-first 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  eighth  day  of  Octobery 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  presented  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  Agents  of  Great 
Britain  copies  of  233  affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  printed  in  Boston.    (Appendix  M,  1  to  233.) 

The  President  inqaired  whether  these  affidavits  were  pat  in  withoat 
being  read  by  consent  of  the  British  side. 

Permission  was  reqaested  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  to  state  next  day  what 
coarse  the  British  side  desired  to  parsae  in  this  respect.  ^ 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Halbert  was  resamed  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter.   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  James  Carrie,  of  Pictoa,  Nova  Scotia,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqairy.    (No.  51,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  William  Perry,  of  Sheet  Harbor,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaman 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  52,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Mr* 
Doatre. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Warren,  depaty  collector  of  cnstoms,  of  Deer  Isle,  State 
of  Maine,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  53,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher,  of  Eastport,  Me,  express  and  commission 
agent,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  54,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot. 
The  Ck)mmi88ion  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  ciiARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTKR. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  LII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-second 
conference,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiay  on  the  9th  day  of  October j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  stated  that  Her  Msyesty's  Agent  had  no  objection 
to  the  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  being  filed  without 
being  read. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher  was  resnmed  by  Mr.  Tres- 
cot   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  8.  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lakeman,  of  Grand  Manan,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (No.  55, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
8  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Sylvanns  Smith,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  an  owner  of  vessels  and 
ontfitter,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
vith  the  inqairy.    (No.  56,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  adjoarned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Pbotoool  LIII. 

Record  of  ike  prooeedinffs  of  the  Fi&hefies  Oommi9sion  at  tke  Jift^tkird  com- 
fermee,  held  at  Halifax^  Nom  Scotia^  on  the  10th  day  qf  October^  1877. 

The  Gom  mission  met  at  ooon,  as  appointed* 

The  three  Oommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  tbe 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Smith  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Foster.. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Gilman  S.  Williams,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  police  officer,  and 
formerly  a  fishermau,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No  67,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr.. 
S.  E.  Thomson. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  dav  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELF08SE. 
E.  H.  KEILOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LIV. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  fourik  ean^ 
ferencCy  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  11th  day  of  Ootoher^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  ana  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  ani  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Williams  was  resumed  by  Mr.  S.  £. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  David  W.  Low,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  postmaster,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  tbe  inquiry.     (No.  bSj. 
Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  dav  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
s  A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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P&OIOOOL  LV. 

Ruofd  of  the  proceedings  of  tie  Fkkeries  Commieeion  at  the  fifty-fifth  oon- 
feremoe^  held  at  Haltfax^  Nova  Sootia^  oh  ihe  IZth  da^  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissionersy  and  the  Agento  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direetion  of  the  President,  the  ISeoretary  read  the  records  of  the 
listoon&reDcey  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
die  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  David  W.  Low  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 
The  Commission  adjoarned  at  4  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  15th  day  of 
October,  at  noon. 

MAUEIOB  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  EELLOOG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLAEB  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BBRGNB. 


Protocol  LVI, 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  sixth 
GmfereneOj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  15th  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
list  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
Ae  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  David  W.  Low  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Davies  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

The  witness  was  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana,  and  again  cross-examined 
1^  Mr.  Davies  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Foster  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the 
present  inquiry  by  the  following  persons :  ^ 

Mr.  Joseph  McPhee,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  239,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  William  Parsons,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  240,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Solomon  Pool,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  241,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Benjamin  Swim,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  242,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Carter,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  243,  Appendix  M.) 
The  Commission  then  adjonrned  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty -sevewA 
conference^  held  at  Ralifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  ISth  day  of  October j  1877. 

.The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Eliphalet  W.  French,  of  Eastport,  Me.,  a  fish-merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  59,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Winthrop  Thurston,  of  Bockport,  Mass.    (No.  244,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  James  A.  Colson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  245,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Henry  O.  Coas,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  246,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Tupper,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  247,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  William  Davis,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  60,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davien. 

Mr.  William  O.  Cook,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
61,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Edward  Hill,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  62, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  John  Conley,  of  Bockport,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (Na 
63,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  C.  Knowlton,  of  Bockport,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  64,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Protocol  LVIII. 

i§eord  of  ike  proceedings  of  ike  Fisheries  Commission  €U  the  fifty-eighth  eon- 
ferenesj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  llth  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Gommissioo  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Gomtnissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  Preddent,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  H.  Myriok,  of  Boston,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was 
csDed,  and  g^ve  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(Ko.  65,  Apiiendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 

^  Mr.  Hanson  B.  Joyce,  of  Swan's  Island,  Me.    (No.  248,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Chresten  Nelson,  of  Uloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  sail-maker, 

was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 

inquiry.    (No.  66,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witndss  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  James  W.  Pattillo,  of  North  Stoughton,  Mass.,  a  retired  fisher- 
aao,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.     (No.  67,  Appendix  L.) 
Tlie  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Tresoot. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15. p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIGB  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANOIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Pbotoool  LIX. 

iieord  of  (he  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty -ninth  eon- 
ferencej  held  at  Halifax j  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  ISth  day  of  October ,  1877. 

The  Gommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  (Tnited  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
list  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  James  W.  Pattillo  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Tres- 
eot    This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tato,  at  Washington,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  coanected 
vitti  the  inquiry.    (No.  68^  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  examination  of  Professor  Baird  was  interrupted  in  order  to  call 
a  witness  at  present  in  Halifax  Harbor. 

6f 
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Mr.  William  J.  Nass,  a  master  mariner  and  fisherman,  of  Chester, 
Sovek  Scotia,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  09| 
Appendix  D.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  EELLOOG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

D WIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  O.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LX. 

Record  of  the  proeeedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixtieth  eon- 
ferencey  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  19th  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively*  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
iHSt  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Professor  Baird  was  resumed  by  Dana.    The  wit- 
ness was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Churchill,  of  Rustico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  United 
States  citizen,  fish-merchant,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  70,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Da\ies. 

Mr.  Isaac  C.  Hall,  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  and  of  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  a  fish-merchant^  was  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  71,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.10  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  22d  Octo- 
ber, at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOQO. 

A.  T.  OALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWI6HT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERONE. 


Protocol  LXI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  first  con- 
ferenccj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Oreat  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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Bj  direetion  of  the  Presid^it,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  coDferenoe,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Fait,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing  bnsi- 
ness,  waa  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.     (No.  72,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross  examined  by 
Mr.  S.  K  Thomson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pew,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
John  Pew  &  Sons,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
^ve  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  73| 
Appendix  Ij.) 

Ilie  witoetia  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Daviea. 

Mr.  Creorge  W.  Plumer,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  commission  merchant 
and  fish-deider,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  ou  matters  con* 
nected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  74,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15  p.  m.  until  the  next  day,  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  LXII. 

teeord  of  the  proGeedings  of  the  Fisheries  CaiHtnission  at  the  sixty-seeond 
ton/erenee,  held  at  Halifax^  Ifova  Scotia^  on  the  23e2  day  of  October ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  coaference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  G-eorge  W.  PInmer  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  James  A.  Pettes,  of  Grand  Manan,  a  hotel-keeper  and  fisherman, 
WIS  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  75,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rowe,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  an  owner  and  fitter  of  fishing 
vessels,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
wiUi  the  inquiry.    (No.  76,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davles. 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Wonson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing 
tmsiness,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
vith  the  inquiry.    (No.  77,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  ezamined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 
The  Gommission  then  a<ljoarned  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIOE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLAKB  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  LXIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty-third 
conference^  held  at  MalifaXy  Nova  8cotia^  on  the  2ith  day  of  October^ 
1877. 

The  Gommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Gommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Gommissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Fitz  J.  Babsoo,  collector  of  customs  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
78,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescott  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Babson  produced  a  statement,  collected  by  Inspector  Blatcbfoni, 
of  the  results  of  fishing  operations  of  certain  Gloucester  firms. 

Ui)on  the  presentation  of  this  paper  objection  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Thomeon  and  Davies  to  its  being  received,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
statements  therein  included  were  not  sworn  to. 

Mr.  Foster  submitted  that  under  the  treaty  he  had  the  right  to  file 
this  return  as  evidence,  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Gommissioners  so  decided,  and  the  paper  was  accordingly  filed. 
(No.  4,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  filed  thirty-two  affidavits,  made  by  various  persons, 
relative  to  the  present  inquiry.  (Nos.  249  to  280,  inclusive.  Appendix 
M.) 

Mr.  Foster  also  handed  in  a  statement  of  the  mackerel  inspected  at 
Portsmouth  and  Newcastle  for  the  years  1869  to  1877,  inclusive.  (No. 
5,  Appendix  O.) 

Also  a  summary  of  the  annual  returns  of  the  inspector-general  offish 
for  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  years  1866  to  1873,  inclusive.  (No.  6,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  stated  that  the  case  of  the  United  States  was  now 
dosed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  returns  of  the  imspector-general  of 
fish  of  Massachusetts,  which,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  introduced  when 
received. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Browne,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  retired  navigating 
lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  now  a  clerk  in  the  marine  and  fish- 
eries department  of  Ganada,  was  then  called  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  83,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examiaed  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

This  closed  the  direct  evidence  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
nent. 

* 

The  Commission  then  adjonrned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOOO. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


X^ROTOCOL  LXIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty-fourth 
con/erenoej  held  at  HaX\fax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2bth  day  of  October ^ 
1877- 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
list  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  rebuttal  evidence  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
commenced. 

Mr.  Henry  Yonle  Hind,  M.  A.,  of  Windsor,  Kova  Scotia,  was  called, 
snd  g^ve  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
1,  Appendix  Q.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 
The  Commission  then  adjonrned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  LXV. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  oA  the  sixty  fifth  oon* 
ferencOj  held  at  Halijaxj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  26tk  day  of  October ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commis* 
aoners,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Henry  Yonle  Hind  was  resnmed  by  Mr, 
Whiteway.  The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  by  Mr. 
Foster. 
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Mr.  Whiteway  then  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to  the  present 
inqniry  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kamsey,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  1, 
Appendix  Q.) 

Mr.  Foster  filed  a  copy  of  an  insarance  policy  in  the  Gloncester  Mn- 
tnal  Fishing  Insurance  Company^  accompanied  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
said  company.    (Nos.  1  and  2,  Appendix  B.) 

Mr.  Foster  also  filed,  by  consent,  a  copy  of  a  fishing  shipping  paper 
(No.  3,  Appendix  B) ; 

And  presented  returns  of  the  mackerel  inspected  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  several  years. 
A  summary  of  these  will  be  found  in  No.  7,  Appendix  O. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  Thursday,  the  1st  of  November, 
at  noon. 

MADBIOB  DBLFOSSB. 

E.  H.  K£LTX>60. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLAEE  FOED. 

DWIGHT  FOSTBB. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  LXVI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commissitm  at  the  sixty-sixth 
conference  J  held  at  Halifax  j  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Whiteway  read  affidavits,  made  relative  to  the  present  inqniry, 
by  the  following  persons  resident  in  Newfoundland : 
Mr.  Bobert  Inkpen,  of  Burin.    (No.  2,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Stephen  Power,  of  Placentia.    (No.  3,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Stephen  Fiander,  of  Coomb's  Cove.    (No.  4,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Philip  Thomhill,  of  Anderson's  Cove.    (No.  5,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  George  Bose,  of  Jersey  Harbor.    (No.  6,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Maurice  Bonia,  of  Placentia.    (No.  7,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Humphrey  Sullivan,  of  Placentia.    (No.  8,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Doutre  then  stated  that  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's  Ctovernment 
was  now  altogether  closed. 

Mr.  Foster  stated  that  he  hoped  to  be  prepared  to  address  the  court 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  November,  and  the  Commission  accordingly  ad- 
journed until  that  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  OLABB  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTBB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Peotoool  LXVII. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheriee  Oommiseion  at  the  sixty  seventh 
eoit^erenee^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  5th  day  of  November j 
1877. 

The  Gommission  met  at  Doon,  parsoant  to  adjoarnment. 
The  three  GommissioDers,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

Bj  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
hat  oonference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  commenced  the  closing  argument  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.    (So,  4,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  adjonmed  at  3.30  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon.. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FEANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
D WIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


PROTOCOL  LXVIII. 

ieoord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  eighth 
eonferenccj  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  6th  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
hat  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
Mr.  Foster  resumed  his  address  left  unfinished  the  previous  day. 
On  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Mr.  Foster  requested  permission  to 
be  absent  for  a  few  days  on  urgent  private  affairs.    He  suggested  that 
doriog  his  absence  the  records  should  be  signed  on  his  behalf  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Dana,  Junr. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  the  8th  of  Novem- 
l)er,  at  noon. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
RICH.  H.  DANA,  Junr. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LXIX 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  stxtp-ninA 
otmferencej  held  at  Halifax,  Kova  Scotia,  on  the  8^A  day  of  November^ 

1877. 

The  Commiaaion  met  at  dood,  as  apiiointed. 

The  three  Oommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  UDited  States  (Mr. 
B.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  pres- 
ent 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  aad  signed  by  the  CommissionerSy 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Trescot  addressed  the  Oommissioners  in  continuation  of    the 
closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    (No.  5,  Appendix  J.) 
On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Trescot's  address,  the  Commission  adjourned 
until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
RICH.  H.  DANA,  JuNB. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNB. 


Peotoool  LXX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventieth  eon- 
ferencCf  held  at  Halifaa,  Nova  8cotia^  on  the  9th  day  of  November.  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 

R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 

last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 

the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Dana  addressed  the  Commissioners  in  continuation  of  the  dosing 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    (No.  6,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXXL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission^  at  the  seventy-first 
confercTicej  held  at  Halifax j  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  lOth  day  of  November j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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Bj  directioii  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  GommissionerSi 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
Mr.  Dana  reanmed  his  ^>eeoh  left  onfinished  the  previous  day. 
This  concluded  the  final  argaments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Thomson  then  stated  that  the  British  counsel  would  be  prepared 
to  commence  the  closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  <m  Thursday, the  15th  of  November;  and  the  Commission 
aeoonliDgly  adjourned  until  that  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELPOSSB. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Pbotocol  LXXII.     . 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  ike  Fisheriei  Commission  at  the  seveniy-see- 
omd  conference^  kdd  al  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiaj  on  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber^ 1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 

B.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 

bst  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 

te  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Whiteway  commenced  the  closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  Her 
Bntannic  Majesty's  Government.    (No.  7,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXXIII. 

Seeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy  third 
eonferencCi  held  at  Halifaxy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  IGth  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
if  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  oonference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
en,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Doutre  addressed  the  Commission  in  continuation  of  the  closing 
ailments  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  (No.  8,  Appen- 
dix J.) 
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The  CommiBsioD  adjoarned  antil  Satarday,  the  17th  November,  at  3 

MAURICE  DELPOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOQO. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  POBD. 

DWIQHT  POSTER. 

J.  H.  O.  BEUONE. 


Protocol  LXXIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-fourth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiay  on  the  llth  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  3  p.  m.^  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
Mr.  Dontre  resumed  his  speech  left  nnfinisbed  the  previous  day. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.20  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  19th  of 
November,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELPOSSB. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXXV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-fifth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  19th  day  of  Novemher, 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the  last 
conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  addressed  the  Commissioners  in  continuation  of 
the  closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.   (No.  9,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELPOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A,  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  PORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LXXVI. 

Reeord  of  the  proceedingn  of  (he  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-sixth 
eottferemcej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  20th  day  of  November. 
1877. 

The  Ck>mini88ioii  met  at  dood,  as  appointed. 

The  three  CommissioaerB,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
kflt  conference,  which  were  approTcd,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  8.  B.  Thomson  resumed  his  address  left  nnfinished  the  previous 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  dav  at  11  a.  m. 

MAUEICE  DBLFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  GLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Protocol  LXXVIL 

tecord  of  tib«  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy- seventh 
wnferencej  held  at  Halifax j  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  21st  day  of  November j 
1S77. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.  m.«  as  appointed. 
The  Uiree  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
fireat  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the- 
hst  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
ie  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Ifr.  8.  B.  Thomson  resumed  his  addtess  left  unfinished  the  previona 
%,  and  on  its  conclusion  stated  that  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Sutes  having  been  concluded,  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
WW  finally  closed. 
The  President  then  requested  the  Secretary  to  enter  on  the  minutea 
ftat  the  Commissioners  desired  to  record  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Bergne  for 
Ui  services  as  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  and  their  sense  of  the  zeal, 
itelligence,  and  accuracy  which  had  marked  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  23d  of  November,  at  2. 
Jim. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LXXVIII. 

Bocord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-eighth 
conference^  held  at  Hal^ax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  23c2  day  of  November j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  parsaant  to  adjoarnmeot. 

The  three  GommissioDers,  aud  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  amd 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  re^d  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  CoiainissionecSy 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  President  first  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Commissioners  to  Mr. 
Foster  and  to  Mr.  Ford  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
dncted  the  proceedings,  and  bis  best  wishes  for  the  wdfare  of  all  those 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  inquiry. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  Award : 

The  nndersigned  GommisstODers  Mppointed  nnder  Articles  XXII  and  XXUI  of  the 
Treaty  of  WaShington  of  the  8th  or  May,  1871,  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the 
privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States  co  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Afigeety,  as 
etated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  said  treaty,  the  amonnt  of  any  compensation  wnioh 
in  their  opinion  onght  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  nnder  Axtiole  XVIII  of  the  said  treaty ; 

Having  carefully  and  impartially  examined  the  matters  referred  to  them  according 
to  jnstice  and  eqnity,  in  conformity  with  the  solemn  declaration  made  and  subscribed 
by  them  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Jnne,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven ty-eeven : 

Award  the  snm  uf  five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  gold,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty. 

Signed  at  Halifax,  this  twenty-third  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  are  greater  than  the  advantages  conferred 
on  the  United  States  by  said  treaty,  and  he  cannot  therefore  concur. in  the  conclusions 
announced  by  his  colleagues. 

And  the  American  Commissioner  deems  it  his  duty  to  state  further  that  it  is  qnes- 
tionable  whether  it  is  competent  for  the  board  to  make  an  award  under  the  treaty, 
except  with  tiie  unanimous  consent  of  its  members. 

£.  H.  KELLOGG,  (kmmimmier. 

Mr.  Foster  then  addressed  the  Gommiseion  as  follows : 

Gentlbmen  of  the  Commission  :  I  have  no  instructions  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  contingency  of  such  a  result  as 
has  just  been  announced. 

But  if  I  were  to  aocept  in  silence  the  paper  signed  by  two  Commissioners,  it  ml^ht 
be  claimed  hereafter  that,  as  Agent  of  the  United  States,  I  had  acquiesced  in  treating 
it  as  a  valid  award.  Against  such  an  inference  it  seems  my  duty  to  guard.  I  therefore 
make  this  statement,  which  I  desire  to  have  placed  upon  record. 

Mr.  Kellogg  next  expressed  his  thanks  and  those  of  Sir  A.  T.  Gait  to 
Mr.  Delfosse  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  Commission. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Commission  was  adjourned 

sine  die. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BBEGNB. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ill  lading  the  caae  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  beloL*e  ibe  OomniiS' 
sionerR,  it  will  be  desirable  to  commence  by  a  brief  history  of  the 
flsheries  question  since  the  oatbreak  of  the  War  of  ladependenoe  in 
1775. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  war  all  British  colonists  enjoyed 
•equal  privileges  in  matters  connected  with  fishing,  bat  at  its  close,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  became  a  question  how  far  such  privilegefl 
should  be  restored  to  those  who  had  separated  from  the  British  Grown. 
The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  the  3d  September,  1783,  and  though  Oreat  Britain  did  not 
deny  the  right  of  the  American  citizens  to  fish  on  the  Great  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  or  in  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
open  sea,  she  denied  their  right  to  fish  in  British  waters,  or  to  land  in 
British  territory  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  curing  their  fish.  A  com- 
promise was  at  length  arrived  at,  and  it  was  agreed  that  United  States 
fishermen  should  be  at  liberty  to  fish  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  N'ew;- 
foundlaud  as  British  fishermen  could  use,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  their 
fish  on  that  island ;  and  they  were  also  to  be  allowed  to  fish  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  other  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
and  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled;  but  so  soon  as  any  of  them 
became  settled,  the  United  States  fishermen  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
use  them  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground. 

The  IIL  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  3d  of  September,  1783, 
is  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  eigoy  anmolested 
the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of 
Newfoundland ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish ;  and  also 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to 
dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all 
other  of  His  Britannic  Migesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fish- 
ermen shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  auy  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall 
remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  tlie  same,;  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  without  a  pre- 
vious agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  poonnaoors  of 
the  ground. 
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Icshoalcl,  however,  be  observed  that  the  rights  conceded  to  theUaited 
ftates  fidhermen  ander  this  treaty  were  by  do  means  so  great  as  those 
ffaicb,  as  British  subjects,  they  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  War  of 
Isdepeodeooe,  for  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  land  to  dry  and  care 
their  fish  on  any  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  only  in  those  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador  where  no  British  settle- 
■eot  had  been  or  might  be  formed,  expressly  excluding  Cape  Breton, 
Krioee  Edward  Island,  and  other  places. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  when,  of  necessity, 
tte  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  British  waters,  and  to  dry  and 
ore  their  fish  on  British  territory,  terminated.  In  the  course  of  the 
MgoUations  which  preceded  the  peace  of  1814,  this  question  was  re- 
fired,  and  the  alleged  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  and  cure  fish 
fithio  British  jurisdiction  was  fully  gone  into  by  the  British  and  Amer- 
ian  commissioners  who  were  assembled  at  Ghent  for  the  purpose  of 
fawing  up  the  articles  of  peace.  At  that  time,  however,  the  circum- 
ttDoes  had  very  considerably  changed  since  the  Treaty  of  1783  had 
teen  concluded.  The  British  North  American  possessions  had  become 
wre  thickly  populated,  and  there  were  fewer  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
iid  creeks  in  Nova  Scotia  than  formerly.  There  was  consequently 
peater  risk  of  collision  between  British  and  American  interests ;  and 
the  colonists  and  English  merchants  engaged  in  the  fisheries  petitioned 
Iroogly  against  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
1183  to  the  American  fishermen. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
atered  into.  At  the  first  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
{flst,  1814,  the  British  commissioners  stated  ^^  that  the  British  Govern- 
■eat  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  State  gratuitously  the  priv- 
iie^  formerly  granted  to  them  by  treaty  of  fishing  within  the  limits 
i  British  territory,  or  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for 
pvpoaes  oonnecte4l  with  tbe  fisheries."  Tbey  contended  that  the  claim 
adranced  by  tbe  United  States,  of  immemorial  and  prescriptive  right, 
ftt  quite  untenable,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
M  Qiitil  quite  recently  been  British  subjects,  and  that  the  rights  which 
ftej  possessed  formerly  as  such  could  not  be  contianed  to  them  after 
Aey  bad  become  citizens  of  an  independent  state. 

After  mnch  discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  omit  all  mention  of 
this  question  from  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th 
Drceiuber,  1814,  and  which  contains  no  reference  to  tbe  fisheries  ques- 
tioD. 

Orders  were  now  sent  out  to  the  governors  of  the  British  North 
imerican  colonies  not  to  interfere  with  citizens  of  the  United  States 
•gaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Saint 
Ufrreuce,  or  on  the  high  seas,  but  to  prevent  them  from  using  the 
bitish  territory  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fishery,  and  to  exclude 
Mr  fishing- vessels  from  tbe  harbors,  bays,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  all  Her 
Hajesty's  Possessions.  Orders  were  also  given  to  the  British  naval 
Aoers  on  the  Halifax  station  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  the  pare 
tf  American  fishermen  on  the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  was 
tk  capture  of  several  American  fishing- vessels  for  trespassing  within 
British  waters ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  1818  pro- 
posed to  the  Prince  Begent  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  the 
Purpose  of  settling  in  an  amicable  manner  disputed  points  which  had 
>ri8en  connected  with  the  fisheries.  Commissioners  were  accordingly 
^pointed  by  botb  parties  to  meet  in  London,  and  the  Convention  of  20th 
^tober,  1818,  was  eventually  signed. 
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Article  1  of  tbis  CouTention  is  In  these  words : 

Whereas  differeoces  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  SUA 
for  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  diy,  and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harboui 
and  creeks  of  His  Britannick  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  It  is  agreed  between  tk 
High  Contracting  Parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall  hjw 
forever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannick  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  ta| 
fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  sonthem  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extent 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramean  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Nev 
fonndland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Qnirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  liie  Miigdi 
len  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Jolly,  q 
the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  throneh  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  tbeoc 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  tl 
e:koln6ive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  sha 
also  have  liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  hMrbooci 
and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  deeoribec 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  shall  b 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portio 
so  settled,  without  previous  agreement  fbr  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprU 
tors,  or  posseasors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  ffrevc^r,  aa; 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cor 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harboars  o 
His  Britannick  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  within  the  above>men 
tioned  limits.  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  ti 
enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damagtss  then 
in,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpoHe  whatevei 
But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking 
drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  of  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privllegei 
hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Sabsequent  to  the  conclasion  of  this  Courention,  in  coDseqaeoce  o: 
numerous  complaints  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  en 
croachments  on  their  waters  by  American  fishermen,  the  United  States 
Oovernment  issued  a  notice  warning  their  subjects  that  they  were  '^  U 
observe  strictly  the  limits  assigned  for  taking,  drying,  ami  curing,  fist 
by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  1st  Article  of  the  Oon- 
vention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,"  a  copy  of  which  was  annexed  tc 
the  circular  notice. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  until  the  year  1847,  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Qaeen  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  nego 
tiations  were  opened  between  the  two  governments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  reciprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States; 
and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1849,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  who  was  then  about 
to  proceed  to  Washington  as  British  Minister,  was  authorized  to  entei 
into  a  negotiation  by  which  access  to  the  fisheries  of  all  the  colonies 
(except  Newfoundland,  which  refused  to  consent  on  any  terras)  should 
be  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  return  for  reciprocity 
of  trade  with  the  United  States,  in  all  natural  productions,  such  as  flsh| 
wheat,  timber,  &c. 

The  proposal  was  favorably  received  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  some  delay  occurred,  owing  to  the  death  of  General  Taylor  in 
1850.  The  new  President,  however,  doubted  whether  it  was  a  proper 
subject  for  a  Treaty,  and  thought  that  it  should  be  done  by  legislation, 
and  accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  The  bill  was, 
however,  thrown  out,  and  from  one  cause  or  another  nothing  was  done 
from  that  time  until  1852,  when  a  desire  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the  subject^ 
and  a  draft  convention  having  been  prepared,  a  copy  thereof  was  sent 
home  by  the  British  Minister  on  the  19th  December,  1852,  together  with 
remarks  made  by  the  President  thereon. 

A  good  deal  of  correspondence  passed  between  the  two  Governments 
OH  the  subject,  but,  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  the  question 
of  Tarifl^,  the  United  States  Government  appeared  anxious  to  have  the 
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{Uieries  Qaestion  dealt  with  separately,  bat  to  this  the  British  Govern- 
Nold  not  assent.  The  fishing  season  of  1853  accordiDgly  opened  with- 
Ht  any  agreement  having  been  come  to  with  the  United  States,  and 
irtiuiately,  owing  to  the  measures  taken  by  both  Governments  for  the 
jfRflervation  of  British  rights  came  to  a  close  without  the  occurrence 
ffliuther  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 
t  Inibemean  time,  negotiations  for  a  Treaty  had  been  contioned  by 

ttwo  Gk>vemments ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1854,  Lord  Elgin,  who 
OQ  his  way  to  resume  his  duties  as  Governor-General  of  Her  M^jes- 
k|k  North  American  Provinces,  received  instructions  to  visit  Washing- 
hs,  and  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
luiy  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  conclude  a  Treaty  on 
h  subject.  So  successfully  were  Lord  Elgin's  negotiations  conducted, 
latin  a  letter  dated  12th  June,  1854,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he 
U  executed  a  Treaty  with  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  relative  to  Fisheries 
■1  Reciprocity  of  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
jtoTinces  in  North  America.  This  was  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  signed  on 
k5th  Jane,  1854,  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
X August  of  the  same  year.  Its  main  provisions  were  as  follows: 
British  waters  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  were  thrown  open 
tiDDited  States  citizens,  and  United  States  waters  north  of  the  36th 
kgtte  of  north  latitude  were  thrown  open  to  British  fishermen;  except- 
i;  always  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  (which  were  exclusively  re- 
vved to  the  subjects  of  each  country),  and  certain  rivers  and  mouths 
tfrivers  to  be  determined  by  a  Gommission  to  be  appointed  for  that 
ppose.  Certain  articles  of  produce  of  the  British  Colonies  and  of  the 
bited  States  were  admitted  to  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 
Ihe  Treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  further  for  twelve 
Mths  after  either  party  should  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
vith  to  terminate  the  same. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  Newfoundland,  but  at 
ingth  a  clause  was  agreed  to,  providing  tbat  if  the  Imperial  Parliament 
ifGieat  Britain,  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Ongress  of  the  United  States  should  agree  that  Newfoundland  should 
kiDcladed,all  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  should  apply 
t»  that  Colony. 

The  Gommission  for  the  designation  of  the  places  reserved  to  each 
oantry  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  met  subsequently,  and  was 
agaged  for  some  years  in  determining  the  places  to  which  the  exclu- 
>Ye  right  of  fishing  applied.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  here  to  do 
vote  than  notice  this  lact,  as  the  reservations  in  question  are  expressly 
lentioned  under  Article  XX  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 
From  the  year  1854  until  1865  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  continued  in 
^,  and  no  further  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  on  questions  con- 
veted  with  the  Fisheries;  but  on  the  17th  of  March  of  that  year,  Mr. 
^ODS,  the  United  States  Minister  in  England,  informed  the  British 
Corernment  that  he  was  instructed  to  give  notice  that  at  the  expiration 
tf  twelve  months  from  that  day  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  to  termi- 
nate. This  notice  was  given  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  Congress 
^proved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
MForts  were  made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  toward 
irenewal  of  the  treaty,  but  these,  from  various  reasons,  proving  unsuc- 
^ul,  the  Treaty  came  to  an  end  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866^  and,  as 
^ooDBeqaenee,  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1818  revived  on  the 
^e  day,  and  remain  in  effect  at  the  present  moment,  except  in  so  far 
6f 
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as  tliey  are  affected  by  tbe  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Washiagton 
1871. 

In  the  mean  time  a  notice  had  been  issued  by  Lord  Monck  warning  t 
citizens  of  the  United  States  that  their  right  to  fish  in  British  watc 
would  cease  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866 ;  and  it  became  necessary 
consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Briti 
rights.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  very  desirous  to  prevent,  ; 
far  as  possible,  the  injury  and  loss  which  must  be  inflicted  upon  citizei 
of  the  United  States  by  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  privileges  eujoyi 
by  them  for  twelve  years;  but  with  every  desire  in  this  directioD,  th< 
found  themselves  bound  by  acts  both  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  XjO 
islatures  to  enforce  severe  penalties  upon  all  persons,  not  being  Britii 
subjects,  who  might  be  found  fishing  within  British  jurisdiction. 

Eventually,  however,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Monck,  it  was  d 
cided  that  American  fishermen  should  be  allowed  during  the  year  ISi 
to  fish  in  all  provincial  waters  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  iiceni 
fee,  to  be  exacted  as  a  formal  recognition  of  right.  This  system,  sfU 
being  maintained  for  four  years,  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  negle4 
of  American  fishermen  to  provide  themselves  with  licenses;  and  in  187 
it  again  became  necessary  to  take  strict  measures  for  the  enforcemei! 
of  British  rights.  Orders  were  given  to  Admiral  Wellesley  to  dispato 
a  sufficient  force  to  Canadian  waters  to  insure  the  protection  of  Cam 
dian  fishermen  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  to  instruct  the  senio 
officer  of  such  force  to  co-operate  cordially  with  any  United  States  fore 
sent  on  the  same  service.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  employ  a  loca 
marine  police  force  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  the  capture  and  forfeiture  of  severs 
American  vessels  for  infringing  the  provisions  of  the  Oonvention  c 
1818,  both  by  fishing  within  British  waters  and  by  frequenting  Cans 
dian  ports  for  objects  not  permitted  by  the  Convention,  and  notwiti 
standing  the  steps  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  mitigate  as  fa 
as  possible  the  stringency  of  the  orders  given  for  the  exclusion  of  Ameri 
can  fishermen  from  British  waters,  it  was  found  at  the  close  of  tb^ 
season  of  1870  that  many  seizures  of  American  vessels  had  been  mad< 
by  cruisers  both  of  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  these  untoward  events  subsequently  led  U 
the  reopening  of  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  questions  connected 
with  the  Fisheries. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1871.  Suffice  it  to  saj 
that,  towards  the  end  of  1870  Sir  John  Rose,  having  been  commissioned 
to  proceed  in  an  unofficial  character  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  ol 
ascertaining  the  views  of  the  .United  States  on  the  subject,  was  able 
in  the  mouth  of  February,  1871,  to  announce  that  the  United  States 
Government  were  prepared  to  refer  all  questions  between  the  two 
countries  to  a  Joint  High  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  at  Washington,  on  the 
27th  February,  1871,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  May  of 
the  same  year. 
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FISHERY  ARTICLES  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  articles  io  this  treaty  relating  to  the  Fisheries,  and  in  virtae  of 
ihich  this  commission  is  constituted,  are  Articles  XYIII,  XIX,  XX, 
IXL  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXXIl,  and  XXXIIL  They  are 
Kibflows: 

Abticlb  XYIII. 

It  is  «i;reed  by  the  His^h  Contracting  Parties,  that  in  addition  to  the  liberty  aeoured 
b  the  United  States  iisnermen  by  tne  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Nt«d  States,  signed  at  London  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  curing, 
Id  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  de- 
iBd,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  hare,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of 
|far  Britaonic  Majesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
Ithis  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell- fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores, 
id  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  Proviuces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Inr  Bmnswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
Iveonto  abjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  per- 
iwoD  t-o  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Mag- 
kkn  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that, 
|l»o  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British 
ttermen,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  oosAts  in  their  occupancy  for 
Ibaame  paipose. 

It  is  nnderstood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
■d  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouth 
tf  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

Article  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Oontraotine  Parties  that  British  subjects  shall  have,  in 
anmon  with  the  citizt^ns  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  men- 
idoed  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish, 
a  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth 
fnlM  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
■i  in  the  bays,  oarbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
totes  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
nth  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands 
isresaid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in 
•doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fisher- 
m  of  the  United  States,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their 
iKopancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  al)ove-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
ad  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  months  of  riv- 
n,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of  the  Uuited.  States. 

Article  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
lit  Article  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  concluded  at 
TiBhington  on  the  5th  of  June,  18.'S4,  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Do- 
•i&\ons  and  the  United  States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
loder  that  treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common 
rigtit  of  fishing  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question  should  arise  be- 
tween the  Qovemments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the 
eofflmon  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a 
CommissioQ  shsdl  be  appointed  to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in 
^aame  manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority  as  the  Commission 
appointed  nnder  the  said  1st  Article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  June,  1854. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty, 
^H>U  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling 
JBtothem,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  prodnce  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
uitod  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  shall  be 
admitted  into  each  country  respectively  free  of  duty. 
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Article  XXll, 

Inasmach  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Goyernment  of  Her  Britannic  Migesty  ibAt  1 
privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  nnder  Article  XVIII  of  t 
treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  t 
treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  CommissionerB  ahaU 
appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  Sta 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  t 
treaty,  the  amonnt  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  M^aj€«ty 
return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Arti 
XVIII  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  CommissioDeiB  m 
BO  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  gross  sniUf  ivitl 
twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  givtn. 

Article  XX HI. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  Id  the  i 
lowing  manner,  that  is  to  say;  One  Commissioner  shail  be  named  byHerBritanx 
Majesty,  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  third  by  Her  Britannio  Mi 
esty  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Comm 
sioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  da 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  thinl  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  t 
Representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Kiog  of  Ha 
gary.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  tj 
event  of  any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period 
three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  ha 
pening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the  Province 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  afber  they  have  been  respectively  oame 
and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  deolaratic 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  i 
them  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  auc 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  attend  the  Con 
mission  as  its  Agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Con 
mission. 

Abticlb  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commissioners,  appointe 
nnder  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty,  shall  determine.  They  shall  be  boun 
to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  eithc 
party  shall  offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examini 
tion,  under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  specified  c 
alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annexin, 
a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  t 
furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  othej 
through  the  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  paper 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Commie 
sioners  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  dati 
of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commissioners  shall  be  requested  U 
give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  mai 
be  extended  for  three  mouths  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commission 
ers  under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes  or  notes  of  ali 
their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  a  Secretary 
and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  bnsi< 
ness  which  may  come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and  Affent  or 
Counsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  in  equu  moie- 
ties. 
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Akticle  XXXII. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV 
fthis  treaty,  inolnsive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they  are 
^lieable.  But  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 
jgress  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their 
rs  enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  efifect,  then  this  article  shall  be  of 
feffect,  bat  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either  of  the 
isltttlve  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this 
ity. 

Article  XXXIII. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX,  of  this  treaty 
1  take  effdct  as  soon  aa  the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall  have 
tn  iMMsed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  ]iritain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
I  by  the  Legislature  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress 
the  United  States  on  the  other.    Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said  articles 
"I  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come 
operation ;  and  further,  nntil  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High 
trac ting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the 
each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the 
i^r  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  or  at  any  time  afterward. 

The  acts  Decessary  to  enable  these  articles  to  be  carried  into  effect 

tere  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  6th 

ingast,  1872;  by  the  parliament  of  Canada  on  the  14th  Jane,  1872 ;  by 

te  legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (which  did  not  at  that  time 

irm  part  of  the  Dominion)  on  the  29th  Jane,  1872 ;  and  by  the  United 

States  Congress  on  the  25th  of  Febraary,  1873.    A  proclamation,  dated 

WaBhiogton,  7th  Jane,  1873,  fixes  the  Ist  of  Jaly  of  that  year  as  the  day 

m  which  these  articles  shoald  come  formally  into  operation. 

Some  difficalties  having  arisen  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  it  was  not 

i&til  the  28th  of  March,  1874,  that  the  necessary  act  was  passed  by  that 

dooy ;  and  a  proclamation  issaed  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same 

rear,  fixed  the  1st  day  of  Jane,  1874,  as  the  day  on  which  the  Fishery 

Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Newfound- 

iaod,  shoald  come  into  effect. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  admit  American 

iihermen  to  the  practical  use  of  the  privileges  specified  in  the  treaty 

fa  advance  of  the  formal  legislative  acts  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

An  official  communication  to  that  effect  was  made  early  in  1873,  and  by 

leircalar  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  dated  1st  April, 

1873,  American  fishermen  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  of 

Canadian  inshore  waters.    This  was  fitly  acknowledged  by  the  United 

States  Government  as  ^*a  liberal  and  friendly'^  act  on  the  part  of  the 

Dominion  Government.    A  similar  concession  had  been  previously  made 

kj  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  admitted  American 

iahermen  to  the  practical  freedom  of  their  waters  on  the  24th  of  July, 

:S71. 

Tbe  Treaty  of  Washington  having  been  ratified,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  steps  for  the  constitation  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  meet 
It  Halifax,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean 
while.  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  their  Agent  to  the 
Comnjission,  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  some  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  substitute  an  arrangement  with  respect  to 
reciprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
avard  of  the  Commissioners,  as  provided  under  Article  XXII  of  the 
tr^ty ;  it  being  always  distinctly  understood  that,  in  case  of  tbe  failure 
•f  such  negotiations,  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  should  in  no  way  be  pre- 
judiced.    These  negotiations  having  led  to  no  result,  it  became  neces- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ill  laying  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  belore  tlie  Oominis- 
sioners,  it  will  be  desirable  to  commence  by  a  brief  history  of  the 
fisheries  question  since  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  ia 
1775. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  war  all  British  colonists  enjoyed 
•equal  privileges  in  matters  connected  with  fishing,  bat  at  its  close,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  became  a  question  how  far  such  privile^^ 
should  be  restored  to  those  who  had  separated  from  the  British  Grown. 
The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  the  3d  September,  1783,  and  though  Great  Britain  did  not 
deny  the  right  of  the  American  citizens  to  fish  on  the  Great  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
open  sea,  she  denied  their  right  to  fish  in  British  waters,  or  to  land  in 
British  territory  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  curing  their  fish.    A  com- 
promise was  at  length  arrived  at,  and  it  was  agreed  that  United  States 
fishermen  should  be  at  liberty  to  fish  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland as  British  fishermen  could  use,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  their 
fish  on  that  island ;  and  they  were  also  to  be  allowed  to  fish  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  other  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
and  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  any  of  them 
became  settled,  the  United  States  fishermen  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
use  them  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground. 

The  IIL  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  3d  of  September,  1783, 
is  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continae  to  etgoy  unmolested 
the  right  to  take  ftsh  of  every  kind  oa  the  Grand  Bank  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of 
Newfoundland;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish ;  and  also 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to 
dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  i^ 
other  of  His  Britannic  Mi^estv's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fish- 
ermen shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall 
remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same^  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  without  a  pre- 
vious agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  pooonsnors  of 
the  ground. 
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It  shoald,  however,  be  observed  that  the  rights  conceded  to  the  United 
States  fiahenneo  ander  this  treaty  were  by  no  means  so  great  as  those 
which,  as  British  subjects,  they  had  enjoyed  previoas  to  the  War  of 
IndependeDce,  for  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  land  to  dry  and  care 
dieir  fish  on  any  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  only  in  those  parts  of  Nova 
Seotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador  where  no  British  settle- 
Dent  had  been  or  might  be  formed,  expressly  ezclnding  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  £dward  Island,  and  other  places. 

So  matters  stood  an  til  the  war  of  1812  broke  oot,  when,  of  necessity, 
tbe  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  British  waters,  and  to  dry  and 
core  their  fish  on  British  territory,  terminated.  In  the  course  of  the 
Begotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of  1814,  this  qaestion  was  re« 
lived,  and  the  alleged  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  and  cure  fish 
vithin  British  jurisdiction  was  fully  gone  into  by  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican commissioners  who  were  assembled  at  Ghent  for  the  purpose  of 
irawiog  up  the  articles  of  peace.  At  that  time,  however,  the  circum- 
itanoes  had  very  considerably  changed  since  the  Treaty  of  1783  had 
teen  conoladed.  The  British  North  American  possessions  had  become 
aore  thickly  populated,  and  there  were  fewer  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  in  Nova  Scotia  than  formerly.  There  was  conseqaently 
greater  risk  of  collision  between  British  and  American  interests ;  and 
tke  colonists  and  English  merchants  engaged  in  the  fisheries  petitioned 
itrongly  against  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
1783  to  the  American  fishermen. 

It  was  ander  these  circamstances  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
entered  into.  At  the  first  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
fBst,  1814^  the  British  commissioners  stated  ^^  that  the  British  Govern- 
■ent  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  State  gratuitously  the  priv- 
ilegea  formerly  granted  to  them  by  treaty  of  fishing  within  the  limits 
cf  Britiah  territory,  or  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for 
porposes  connected  with  the  fisheries."  They  contended  that  the  claim 
adTauced  by  the  United  States,  of  immemorial  and  prescriptive  right, 
vi8  qnite  nntenable,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
kad  nntil  quite  recently  been  British  subjects,  and  that  the  rights  which 
tliej  possessed  formerly  as  such  could  not  be  contiaued  to  them  after 
tkey  had  become  citizens  of  an  independent  state. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  omit  all  mention  of 
thia  question  from  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th 
December,  1814,  and  which  contains  no  reference  to  the  fisheries  ques- 
tion. 

Orders  were  now  sent  out  to  the  governors  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  not  to  interfere  with  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Bigaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Uwreuce,  or  on  the  high  seas,  but  to  prevent  them  from  using  the 
British  territory  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fishery,  and  to  exclude 
thtnr  fishing-vessels  from  the  harbors,  bays,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  all  Her 
Majesty's  Possessions.  Orders  were  also  given  to  the  British  naval 
officers  on  the  Halifax  station  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  the  part 
«f  American  fishermen  on  the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  was 
the  capture  of  severalAmerican  fishing-vessels  for  trespassiug  within 
British  waters;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  1818  pro- 
posed to  the  Prince  Begent  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  the 
{tarpose  of  settling  in  an  amicable  manner  disputed  poiuts  which  had 
arisen  connected  with  the  fisheriecj.  Commissioners  were  accordingly 
Appointed  by  both  parties  to  meet  in  London,  and  the  Convention  of  20th 
October,  1818,  was  eventually  signed. 
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Article  1  of  this  Gouvention  is  in  these  words : 

Whereas  diflPereDoes  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  State 
ibr  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  drv,  and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harboar 
and  creeks  of  His  Britannick  Hi^ty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  between  tb 
High  Contracting  Parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall  havii 
foreyer,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannick  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  tafc 
fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  sonthem  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extend 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramean  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Ke^ 
fonndland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Qnirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  (^tiw  Magdi 
len  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Jolly,  o 
the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  tiiroueh  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  tbeno 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  th 
exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  sfaal 
also  have  liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  bitrboan 
and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  desoribed 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  shall  l» 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portioi 
so  settled,  without  previous  agreemeut  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprie 
tors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  firevt^r,  an] 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cor 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harboars  o 
His  Britannick  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  within  the  above-men 
tinned  limits.  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  U 
enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damag«9s  there 
in,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpoHC  whatever 
But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking 
drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  pri  vilegei 
hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Sabseqnent  to  the  conclasion  of  this  Convention,  in  consequence  ol 
numerous  complaints  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  en 
croachments  on  their  waters  by  American  fishermen,  the  United  States 
Government  issued  a  notice  warning  their  subjects  that  they  were  ^'  to 
observe  strictly^  the  limits  assigned  for  taking,  drying,  and  curinpr,  flsh 
by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  1st  Article  of  the  Gon- 
vention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,"  a  copy  of  which  was  annexed  to 
the  circular  notice. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  until  the  year  1847,  when, in  consequence 
of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Queen  by  theC<auadian  Parliament,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  between  the  two  governments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  reciprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States; 
and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1849,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  who  was  then  about 
to  proceed  to  Washington  as  British  Minister,  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  by  which  access  to  the  fisheries  of  all  the  colonies 
(except  Newfoundland,  which  refused  to  consent  on  any  terms)  should 
be  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  return  for  reciprocity 
of  trade  with  the  United  States,  in  all  natural  productions,  such  as  flsh, 
wheat,  timber,  &c. 

The  proposal  was  favorably  received  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  some  delay  occurred,  owing  to  the  death  of  General  Taylor  in 
1850.  The  new  President,  however,  doubted  whether  it  was  a  proper 
subject  for  a  Treaty,  and  thought  that  it  should  be  done  by  legislation, 
and  accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  The  bill  was,, 
however,  thrown  out,  and  from  one  cause  or  another  nothing  was  done 
from  that  time  until  1852,  when  a  desire  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the  subject^ 
and  a  draft  convention  having  been  prepared,  a  copy  thereof  was  sent 
home  by  the  British  Minister  on  the  19th  December,  1852,  together  with 
remarks  made  by  the  President  thereon. 

A  good  deal  of  correspondence  passed  between  the  two  Governments 
OH  the  subject,  but,  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  the  question 
of  Tariff,  the  United  States  Government  appeared  anxions  to  have  the 
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lahmos  Qaestioii  dealt  with  separately,  bat  to  this  the  British  Govern- 
igald  not  assent.  The  fishing  season  of  1853  accordingly  opened  with- 
l^  any  agreement  having  been  come  to  with  the  United  States,  and 
MansLteljy  owiog  to  the  measures  taken  by  both  Governments  for  the 
pnaervation  of  British  rights,  came  to  a  close  without  the  occurrence 
of  fiuther  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  mean  time,  negotiations  for  a  Treaty  had  been  continued  by 

M  two  GoTemments ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1854,  Lord  Elgin,  who 

ns  on  bis  way  to  resume  his  duties  as  Governor-General  of  Her  M%jes- 

:^  Forth  American  Provinces,  received  instructions  to  visit  Washing- 

im,  and  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 

tfaoy  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  conclude  a  Treaty  on 

te  subject.     So  successfully  were  Lord  Elgin's  negotiations  conducted, 

ibt  ill  a  letter  dated  12th  June,  1854,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he 

I  tod  executed  a  Treaty  with  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  relative  to  Fisheries 

ad  Reciprocity  of  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 

Fiovinces  iu  North  America.    This  was  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  signed  on 

4e  5th  Jane,  1851,  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 

H  August  of  the  same  year.    Its  main  provisions  were  as  follows: 

British  waters  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  were  thrown  open 
Id  United  States  citizens,  and  United  States  waters  north  of  the  36th 
degree  of  north  latitude  were  thrown  open  to  British  fishermen;  ezcept- 
B|:  always  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  (which  were  exclusively  re- 
MTved  to  the  subjects  of  each  country),  and  certain  rivers  and  mouths 
drivers  to  be  determined  by  a  Commission  to  be  appointed  for  that 
ivpoee.  Certain  articles  of  produce  of  the  British  Colonies  and  of  the 
Piited  States  were  admitted  to  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 
He  Treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  further  for  twelve 
MDths  after  either  party  should  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
vtk  to  terminate  the  same. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  Newfoundland,  but  at 
iagth  a  clause  was  agreed  to,  providing  that  if  the  Imperial  Parliament 
ifGreat  Britain,  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
GoDgress  of  the  United  States  should  agree  that  Newfoundland  should 
ic included, all  the  provisions  and  stipulationsof  the  Treaty  should  apply 
tathat  Colony. 

The  Commission  for  the  designation  of  the  places  reserved  to  each 
nantry  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  met  subsequently,  and  was 
ogaged  for  some  years  in  determining  the  places  to  which  the  exclu- 
are  right  of  fishing  applied.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  here  to  do 
lore  than  notice  this  iact,  as  the  reservations  in  question  are  expressly 
lentioned  under  Article  XX  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 

From  the  year  1854  until  1865  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  continued  in 
bee,  and  no  further  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  on  questions  con- 
dieted  with  the  Fisheries;  but  on  the  17th  of  March  of  that  year,  Mr. 
idaoQS,  the  United  States  Minister  in  England,  informed  the  British 
Government  that  he  was  instructed  to  give  notice  that  at  the  expiration 
tf  twelve  months  from  that  day  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  was  to  termi- 
late.  This  notice  was  given  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  Congress 
ipproved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Efiforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  toward 
I  renewal  of  the  treaty,  but  these,  from  various  reasons,  proving  unsuc- 
eessfal,  the  Treaty  came  to  an  end  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1818  revived  on  the 
lame  day,  and  remain  in  efiect  at  the  present  moment,  except  in  so  far 

6f 
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as  tbey  are  affected  by  tbe  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  WashingtoD 
1871. 

In  the  mean  time  a  notice  had  been  issued  by  Lord  Monck  warning  1 
citizens  of  the  United  States  that  their  right  to  fish  in  British  wat 
would  cease  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866 ;  and  it  became  necessary 
consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Brit 
rights.  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  were  very  desirous  to  prevent, 
far  as  possible,  the  injury  and  loss  which  must  be  inflicted  upon  citizi 
of  the  United  States  by  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  privileges  enjog 
by  them  for  twelve  years;  but  with  every  desire  in  this  direction,  tl 
found  themselves  bound  by  acts  both  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Im 
islatures  to  enforce  severe  penalties  upon  all  persons,  not  being  Briti 
subjects,  who  might  be  found  fishing  within  British  jurisdiction. 

Eventually,  however,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Monck,  it  was  < 
cided  that  American  fishermen  should  be  allowed  during  the  year  18 
to  fish  in  all  provincial  waters  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  licei] 
fee,  to  be  exacted  as  a  formal  recognition  of  right.  This  system,  afl 
being  maintained  for  four  years,  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  negk 
of  American  fishermen  to  provide  themselves  with  licenses;  and  in  18 
it  again  became  necessary  to  take  strict  measures  for  the  enforceme 
of  British  rights.  Orders  were  given  to  Admiral  Wellesley  to  dispat 
a  sufficient  force  to  Canadian  waters  to  Insure  the  protection  of  Can 
dian  fishermen  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  to  instruct  the  seni 
officer  of  such  force  to  co-operate  cordially  with  any  United  States  for 
sent  on  the  same  service.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  employ  a  loc 
marine  police  force  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  the  capture  and  forfeiture  of  sever 
American  vessels  for  Infringing  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
1818,  both  by  fishing  within  British  waters  and  by  frequenting  Can 
dian  ports  for  objects  not  permitted  by  the  Convention,  and  notwit 
standing  the  steps  taken  by  the  British  Oovernment  to  mitigate  as  f 
as  possible  the  stringency  of  the  orders  given  for  the  exclusion  of  Amei 
can  fishermen  from  British  waters,  it  was  found  at  the  close  of  tl 
season  of  1870  that  many  seizures  of  American  vessels  had  been  mac 
by  cruisers  both  of  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  these  untoward  events  subsequently  led  \ 
the  reopening  of  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  questions  counecte 
with  the  Fisheries. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  tli 
appointment  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1871.  Suffice  it  to  sa 
that,  towards  the  end  of  1870  Sir  John  Rose,  having  been  commissione 
to  proceed  in  an  unofficial  character  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  c 
ascertaining  the  views  of  the  .United  States  on  the  subject,  was  abl 
in  the  mouth  of  February,  1871,  to  announce  that  the  United  State 
Government  were  prepared  to  refer  all  questions  between  the  tw 
countries  to  a  Joint  High  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  at  Washington,  on  th 
27th  February,  1871,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  May  c 
the  same  year. 
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I  FISHEBY  ABTICLES  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

f^Tbe  articles  in  this  treaty  relating  to  the  Fisheries,  and  in  virtue  of 

llieh  this  commission  is  constitat^,  are  Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  XX, 

tel,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXXIl,  and  XXXIII.    They  are 

ilMows: 

k  Articlx  XVIII. 

Jt  is  af^^reed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  in  addition  to  the  liberty  secured 
I  the  United  States  Ushermen  by  tbe  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
ited  States,  signed  at  London  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  curing, 
'  drying  fiah  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  de- 
1,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of 
Britanolo  M^esty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
[this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores, 
in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Brunswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
mto  abjaoent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  per- 
m  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Hag- 
Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that, 
\ao  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British 
in,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for 
I  tame  purpose. 

it  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
I«&  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouth 
^rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

Article  XIX. 

Ii  is  agreed  by  the  High  Oontraotlng  Parties  that  British  subjects  shall  have,  in 
jfBmon  with  the  citiztins  of  the  United  States,  tbe  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  men- 
Ined  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish, 
a  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth 
p^t;1  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
■i  in  the  bays,  uarbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
fates  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
nth  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands 
Aresaid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in 
idoibg,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fisher- 
m  of  the  United  States,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their 
ttQpaocy  for  the  same  purpose. 

it  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
ai  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  months  of  riv- 
«>  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of  the  United.  States. 

Article  XX. 

U  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
iitAjticIeof  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  concluded  at 
Vtshiogton  on  the  5th  of  June,  18.'>4,  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Do- 
•iaions  and  the  United  Stat-es,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
■der  that  treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common 
ogbt  of  ttshiog  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question  should  arise  be- 
aten the  Qovemments  of  the  United  States  aud  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the 
oounoQ  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a 
(^miasioa  shall  be  appointed  to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in 
tbaame  manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority  as  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  said  1st  Article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  June,  1854. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty, 
^il  aad  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling 
i^tothem,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Taitod  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be 
fitted  into  each  country  respectively  free  of  duty. 
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Article  XXII. 

Inasmoch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Grovernment  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty  that  t1 
privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of  ih 
treaty  are  of  greater  yalae  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  th 
treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted  I 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  fnrther  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall  1 
appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  Stab 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Msgesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  th 
treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  -which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  I 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^estj^  j 
return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Artie 
XVIII  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commissioners  mi 
BO  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  gross  sum,  with! 
twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  givtn. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  in  the  fo 
lowing  manner,  that  is  to  say ;  One  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britannj 
Majesty,  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  third  by  Her  Britannic  Mi^ 
esty  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Commii 
sioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  dst 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  thiid  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  tft 
Representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hoi 
gary.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  th 
event  of  any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  i 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period  i 
three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  ba| 
pening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the  Province  < 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively  namei 
and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaratio 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  t 
them  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  sue 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  attend  the  Con 
mission  as  its  Agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Con 
mission. 

Article  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commissioners,  appointe 
under  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty,  shall  determine.  They  shall  be  boun 
to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  eithe 
party  shall  offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  hare  the  right  of  cross-examina 
tion,  under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  specified  g 
alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annexiUj 
ft  oopyf  Buch  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for.it,  t 
famish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  othei 
through  the  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  paper 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Commi£ 
sioners  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  dat 
of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commissioners  shall  be  requested  U 
give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  ma; 
be  extended  for  three  mouths  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commission 
ers  under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes  or  notes  of  al 
their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  a  Secretaij 
and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  basi 
ness  which  may  come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and  Agent  oi 
Counsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  in  equiS  moie 
ties. 
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Article  XXXII. 

It  is  farther  agreed,  that  the  provisions  and  stipnlations  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV 
If  this  treaty,  inolnsive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  New^foandland,  so  far  as  they  are 
ifpHeable.  Bat  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 
Cbogress  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their 
kvs  enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article  shall  be  of 
» effect,  'bnt  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either  of  the 
Stfislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this 
^ty. 

Article  XXXIII. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX,  of  this  treaty 
|ill  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall  have 
Itetn  pasaed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
^  by  the  Legislature  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress 
'the  United  States  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said  articles 
I  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come 
operation ;  and  further,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High 
tracting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the 
e;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the 
^T  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  often  years,  or  at  any  time  afterward. 

The  acts  necessary  to  enable  these  articles  to  be  carried  into  effect 
rere  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  6th 

egast;  1872;  by  the  parliament  of  Canada  on  the  14th  Jane,  1872 ;  by 
iegislatare  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (which  did  not  at  that  time 
inn  part  of  the  Dominion)  on  the  29th  Jane,  1872 ;  and  by  the  United 
^tes  Congress  on  the  25th  of  Febrnary,  1873.  A  proclamation,  dated 
jWashington,  7th  Jane,  1873,  fixes  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year  as  the  day 
m  which  these  articles  should  come  formally  into  operation. 

Some  difflcalties  having  arisen  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  it  was  not 
iitil  the  28th  of  March,  1874,  that  the  necessary  act  was  passed  by  that 
dooy;  and  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same 
]«ar,  fixed  the  1st  day  of  June,  1874,  as  the  day  on  which  the  Fishery 
irticles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Newfound- 
ikod,  should  come  into  effect. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  admit  American 
fahermen  to  the  practical  nse  of  the  privileges  specified  in  the  treaty 
B  advance  of  the  formal  legislative  acts  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
In  official  communication  to  that  effect  was  made  early  in  1873,  and  by 
leircular  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  dated  1st  April, 
1873,  American  fishermen  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  of 
Guiadian  inshore  waters.  This  was  fitly  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States  Government  as '^ a  liberal  and  friendly^  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  A  similar  concession  had  been  previously  made 
kjthe  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  admitted  American 
ishermen  to  the  practical  freedom  of  their  waters  on  the  24th  of  July, 

Tbe  Treaty  of  Washington  having  been  ratified,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  steps  for  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  meet 
tt  Halifax,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean 
thile.  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  their  Agent  to  the 
Commission,  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  some  negotiations  were 
ntered  into  with  a  view  to  substitute  an  arrangement  with  respect  to 
wciprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
itard  of  the  Commissioners,  as  provided  under  Article  XXII  of  the 
treaty ;  it  being  always  distinctly  understood  that,  in  case  of  the  failure 
•f  sncb  negotiations,  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  should  in  no  way  be  pre- 
jodiced.    These  negotiations  having  led  to  uo  result,  it  became  iieces- 
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sary  to  revert  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  to  take  step 
stitatioD  of  the  Oom  mission  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  i 

Having  thas  stated  the  circamstances  which  led  to  the  i 
the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  having  t 
articles  and  enumerated  the  legislative  enactments  whicl 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  affective,  it  is  su 
in  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  thereby  derived  res; 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  the  fo 
is  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  under  the  term 
portion  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  4 
That  the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  to  each  country  reeq 
Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of  that  treaty,  which  tceA 
under  the  1st  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October,  1^ 
which  this  Commission  is  constituted  to  determine. 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October,  1818,  proi 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  ; 
jects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  oA 
the  southern  coast  of  Newfoondland  which  extends  from  Cape  Bay  to| 
Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoondland,  from  the  a^ 
to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Masdalen  Islands,  and  also  d 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Monnt  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labi 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  northwardlv  indefinitely  aloi 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudao^ 
panj^ ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  forever  toj 
fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  parq 
of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  b4 
same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  th4 
men  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  a| 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  groaxi) 
United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  tiike,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  mafl 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  4 
America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits :  Providedf  howe^ 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  th6 
shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtail 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.    But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictil 
be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  i^ 
manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them.  { 

■ 

Snch  was  the  respective  position  of  each  conntry  under  the 
tion  of  1818  on  matters  connected  with  the  fisheries;  and  it  no\i^ 
to  state  precisely  what  additional  liberties  are  acqaired  by  eal 
the  Treaty  of  Washin^on. 

Article  XYIII  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  snperai 
privileges  conferred  npon  United  States  citizens  by  the  Oonve 
1818—  ' 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  shell-fish  on  the  sea-o4 
shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  No^ 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  severi 
thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  ^ 
mission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  thi 
len  Islander  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish :  JfVotTiiiMu 
BO  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  witll 
fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupan^ 
same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  Bern 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the 
of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  Canada  of  "fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fin 
inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  o^ 
.  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,"  free  of  duty. 

(3.)  The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  during  a  period  of  twelt 
certain. 

Similar  privileges  are  granted  by  Article  XXXII  in  regard  to  the  colony  d| 
oundland. 
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sary  to  revert  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  to  take  stepi 
stitntion  of  the  CommisBion  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  1 

Having  thus  stated  the  circnmstances  which  led  to  the 
the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  having  r 
articles  and  enumerated  the  legislative  enactments  whicl 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  affective,  it  is  sa 
in  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  thereby  derived  resj 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  the  fo 
is  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  under  the  teriq 
portion  of  Article  XYIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  4 
That  the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  to  each  country  re^ 
Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of  that  treaty,  which  tceA 
under  the  lat  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October j  \ 
which  this  Commission  is  constituted  to  determine.  \ 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October,  1818,  pro^ 

The  inbabitanto  of  the  United  States  shall  have  foreyer,  in  oommon  :- 
jects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  01 
the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Bay 
Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the . 
to  the  Qnirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lai 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  alol 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hndao( 

SAuj ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  forever  to] 
sh  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  parlf 
of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  a4 
same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  tli4 
men  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  ad 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground 
United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  ot 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  tdke,  drv,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  maj 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  q 
America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits :  Provided^  kowem 
American  fishermen  shaU  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  tha 
shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaQ 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.    But  they  shall  be  under  such  restriotil 
be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  i^ 
manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them.  i 

Such  was  the  respective  position  of  each  country  under  the' 
tion  of  1818  on  matters  connected  with  the  fisheries;  and  it  no\^ 
to  state  precisely  what  additional  liberties  are  acquired  by  eaf 
the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Article  XVIII  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  supera^ 
privileges  conferred  upon  United  States  citizens  by  the  Convd 
1818—  ; 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  sheU-fish  on  the  sea-04 
shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  NoH 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  sever| 
thereunto  a4Jacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  t 
mission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  th| 
len  Islander  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  or  curing  tlieir  fish :  I^vtnde^ 
so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  witV 
fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupanc| 
same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sell 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  th6» 
of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  Canada  of  '*  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fi4 
inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oi^ 
.  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  lAited  States,''  free  of  duty. 

(3.)  The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  during  a  period  of  twel« 
certain. 

Similar  privileges  are  granted  by  Article  XXXII  in  regard  to  the  colony  a 
oundland. 
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sary  to  revert  to  the  t^rms  of  the  treaty,  and  to  take  ate 
stitatioD  of  the  Commission  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 

Having  thus  stated  the  circnmstances  which  led  to  the' 
the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  having 
articles  and  enumerated  the  legislative  enactments  whid 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  affective,  it  is  su 
in  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  thereby  derived  re 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  the  fa 
is  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  under  the  tern 
portion  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  | 
That  the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  to  each  country  rei 
Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of  that  treaty,  tchieh  icei 
under  the  lat  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October y  1 
which  this  Commission  is  constituted  to  determine.  ^ 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October,  1818,  pro4. 

The  inhabitaQts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common- 
jects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  o| 
the  southern  coast  of  Newfoandland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  ti 
Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoandland,  from  the  i 
to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Maffdalen  Islands,  and  also  1 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laq 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  north wardlv  indefinitely  alol 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudso) 
pan^ ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  forever  ta 
fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  pftrl 
of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  m 
same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  tU 
men  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  ai 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  grond 
United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  o^ 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  tilke,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  mi 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits :  Provided,  howi 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  th4 
shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtal 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.    But  they  shall  be  under  such  restricti 
be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  ij 
manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them.  | 

Sach  was  the  respective  position  of  each  country  under  the: 
tion  of  1818  on  matters  connected  with  the  fisheries;  and  it  now 
to  state  precisely  what  additional  liberties  are  acquired  by  eal 
the  Treaty  of  Washinpfton. 

Article  XVIII  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  superai 
privileges  conferred  upon  United  States  citizens  by  the  Gonv« 
1818— 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  shell-fish  on  the  sea-o| 
shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Not 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  sevei 
thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
mission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  t] 
len  Islands^  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish :  Provide 
BO  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  witj 
fishermen  in  the  peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupan^ 
same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  set 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  th« 
of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  Canada  of  <' fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fid 
inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  ofl 
the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  l^ited  States,"  free  of  duty.  j 

(3.)  The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  during  a  period  of  twelf 
certain. 

Similar  privileges  are  granted  by  Article  XXXII  in  regard  to  the  colony  a 
onndland. 
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Article  1  of  this  Ooureiitioii  is  Id  these  words  :  ~. 

WLereM  dilTereacea  bave  arisen  r«sp«ctiDg  tbe  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  StMV 
for  tbe  Inbabitanto  thereof  to  lake,  dt?,  aad  cure  fleh  on  oerUiu  ooasta,  bars,  harbotc' 
uid  oreeksof  HlaBrltannlok  U^^ty's  dominlotia  in  Amerloa,  It  ii  agreed  Wtweani  V. 
HiRh  CoDtraotiDfc  Partiea  that  tbe  iDbabitaDt*  of  tbe  laid  Uoited  SUitaa  ihall  h^' 
ForeTer,  in  oommou  with  the  Bobjeots  of  Hia  BdtauDick  Majeaty,  the  liberty  to  t^' 
flsh  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  tbe  aoatbem  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  exta%U 
from  Cape  Bay  to  the  RameaD  lalandfl,  on  t^e  weet«m  and  northern  coast  of  W*  , 
foandlsnd,  from  the  said  Cape  Kay  to  theQolrpon  lalaiida,aa  tbe  abore*  of  tbe  Uaf(C\ 


the  soathem  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  throagh  tbe  Straite  ot  Belle  lale,  and  tbt 
northwardly  indeftnitely  alooK  tbe  coaat,  withoat  prrjiidice,  however,  to  any  of 


len  lalanda,  and  also  on  tbe  ooaats,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  front  Hoant  Jolly,^ 

.1 .1 .  _ji  '^brador,  to  and  thr ""  """"  "•—---  -•"•■'>  >  -■     -- 

ly  alonu  tbe  coaat, 
eioloaiTe  rights  of  the  Hadsoii  Bay  Company ;  and  that  the  AmerloaD  ^beniien 
»l»o  bave  liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cnre  flab  In  any  of  the  nuwttted  bays,  halt  .„  . 
and  oi«eka  of  the  sontbern  part  of  the  oowt  of  Newfonndiand,  heceab>)ve  daaoribM  ^ 
and  of  tbeooMtof  Labrador;  hot  m  soon  ae  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  ahallli 
settled.  It  shall  not  be  lawf  nl  for  the  said  fliihermen  to  dry  or  onre  fleb  at  snch  p 


•o  settled,  wlthont  previons  screement  for  snoh  porpose  With  tbe  Inhabitants,  p: 

tors,  or  poseeseors  oFthe  ftround.    And  the  United  States  ^"""■" ' 

liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  clafroed 


T  within  three  m 
His  Britannick  Majesty's  dominions  i 
tioned  Jimite.  Provided,  however,  tb 
enter  sneb  bays  or  harbonra  for  tbe  pi 
In,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  oblai: 
Bat  they  shall  be  under  sncb  restrict! 
drying,  or  caring  fish  therein,  or  in  ai 
hereby  reseived  Xa  them. 

Sabsequent  to  tbe  conclasioc 
nnmerous  complaints  on  the  pi 
croachments  on  their  waters  bj 
Government  issned  a  notice  wa 
observe  strictly  the  limitA  aasig 
by  the  fishermen  of  the  Unitod 
vention  of  the  20th  of  October, 
the  circular  notice. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  i 
of  a  petition  addressed  to  tbe  Q 
tiations  were  opened  between 
ment  of  reciprocal  free  trade  t 
and  OD  the  Ist  of  Ifovember,  If 
to  proceed  to  Wnshington  as  B 
into  a  oegotiation  by  which  ao 
(except  Kewfoandland,  which  r 
be  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  1 
of  trade  with  the  United  Statee 
wheat,  timber,  &c 

Tbe  proposal  was  favorably 
metit,  bnt  some  delay  occnrred, 
1S50.  The  new  President,  hot 
subject  for  a  Treaty,  and  ihoug 
and  accordingly  a  bill  was  brot 
however,  thrown  ont,  and  from 
team  that  time  antil  1852,  when 
XJaited  States  Governmetit  to 
and  a  draft  convention  having 
home  by  the  British  Minister  oi 
remarks  made  by  the  President 

A  good  deal  of  correspondenc 
OH  the  subject,  bnt,  owing  to  • 
of  Tarier,  the  United  States  Oo 
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befiea  Qaestion  dealt  with  separate)?,  bat  to  this  the  British  Gorem- 
ddnot  BSseDb.  The  fiBhing  seasoo  of  1853  occordiagly  opened  with- 
in; agreement  havlDg  been  come  to  with  the  (Jnited  States,  and 
uttely,  owing  to  the  meaaurea  taken  by  both  Governments  for  the 
wtatioa  of  British  rights,  came  to  a  close  without  the  occnrreuce 
tother  canses  of  dissatisfaction. 

itbemean  time,  negotiations  for  a  Treaty  had  been  contiauedby 
two  Govemmonts ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1851,  IJord  Elgin,  who 
lOD  bis  way  to  reanme  bis  duties  as  Governor-General  of  Her  M^}ea- 
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as  they  are  affected  by  the  stipnlations  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing^oi 
1871. 

In  the  mean  time  a  notice  had  been  issued  by  Lord  Monck  warnings 
citizens  of  the  United  States  that  their  right  to  fish  in  British  wal 
wonld  cease  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866 ;  and  it  became  necessar] 
consider  what  measares  should  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Brit 
rights.  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  were  very  desirous  to  preveut 
far  as  possible,  the  injury  and  loss  which  must  be  inflicted  upon  citiz 
of  the  United  States  by  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  privileges  eDjo; 
by  them  for  twelve  years ;  but  with  every  desire  in  this  direction,  tl 
found  themselves  bound  by  acts  both  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  L 
islatures  to  enforce  severe  penalties  upon  all  persons,  not  bein^  Brit 
subjects,  who  might  be  found  fishing  within  British  jurisdiction. 

Eventually,  however,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Monck,  it  was  i 
cided  that  American  fishermen  should  be  allowed  during  the  year  1^ 
to  fish  in  all  provincial  waters  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  iicei 
fee,  to  be  exacted  as  a  formal  recognition  of  right.  This  system,  af) 
being  maintained  for  four  years,  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  negk 
of  American  fishermen  to  provide  themselves  with  licenses;  and  in  18 
it  again  became  necessary  to  take  strict  measures  for  the  enforoeme 
of  British  rights.  Orders  were  given  to  Admiral  Wellesley  to  dispat 
a  sufficient  iorce  to  Canadian  waters  to  insure  the  protection  of  Gao 
dian  fishermen  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  to  instruct  the  seni 
ofBcer  of  such  force  to  co-operate  cordially  with  any  United  States  for 
sent  on  the  same  service.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  employ  a  loc 
marine  police  force  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  the  capture  and  forfeiture  of  sever 
American  vessels  for  infringing  the  provisions  of  the  OonveDtion 
1818,  both  by  fishing  within  British  waters  and  by  frequenting^  Caoi 
dian  ports  for  objects  not  permitted  by  the  Convention,  and  notwit 
standing  the  steps  taken  by  the  British  Oovernment  to  mitigate  as  fi 
as  possible  the  stringency  of  the  orders  given  for  the  exclusion  of  Amei 
can  fishermen  from  British  waters,  it  was  found  at  the  close  of  tli 
season  of  1870  that  many  seizures  of  American  vessels  had  been  mad 
by  cruisers  both  of  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  these  untoward  events  subsequently  led  t 
the  reopening  of  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  questions  connects 
with  the  Fisheries. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  th 
appointment  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1871.  Suffice  it  to  sa. 
that,  towards  the  end  of  1870  Sir  John  Rose,  having  been  commissioner 
to  proceed  in  an  unofficial  character  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  o 
ascertaining  the  views  of  the  JTnited  States  on  the  subject,  was  abl 
in  the  mouth  of  February,  1871,  to  announce  that  the  XJnited  Statei 
Government  were  prepared  to  refer  all  questions  between  the  tw< 
countries  to  a  Joint  High  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  at  Washington,  on  th< 
27th  February,  1871,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  May  o 
the  same  year. 
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FISH£BT  AETIOLES  OF  THE  TBEATT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

le  articles  in  this  treaty  relating  to  the  Fisheries,  and  in  virtue  of 
Beh  this  commission  is  constitated,  are  Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  XX, 

X  XXII,  XXUI,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXXIl,  and  XXXIIL  They  are 
ffeilows : 

Articlb  XYIII. 

[it  is  ai^reed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  in  addition  to  the  liberty  secured 
Itbe  United  States  lianermen  by  tbe  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
bited  States,  signed  at  London  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  curing, 
~  drring  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  de- 
],  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of 
Britanaic  Majesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
lis  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores, 
in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Bmnswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
mto  abjaoent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  per- 
m  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Mag- 
es Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that, 
doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British 
&n,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  ooaste  in  their  occupancy  for 
inme  purpose.  . 

tifl  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
tbuthe  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  and  all  other  fisheries  In  rivers  and  the  mouth 
frirerB,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

Abticle  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects  shall  have,  in 
[•nmon  with  the  citizi^ns  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  men- 
imd  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish, 
a  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth 
fnllt;!  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
■d  in  the  bays,  uarbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
Ittes  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
vitb  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands 
^resaid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in 
sdoiDg,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fisher- 
m  of  tbe  United  States,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their 
ttapaocy  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  h  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
ai  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  months  of  ri v- 
tt)  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of  the  United.  States. 

! 

Article  XX. 

it  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
iit  Article  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  concluded  at 
^isliiDgton  on  the  5th  of  June,  18.'>4,  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Do- 
liftioQs  and  the  United  States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
Kder  that  treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common 
^t  of  tishing  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question  should  arise  be- 
tteen  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Mf^esty  as  to  the 
^mon  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a 
uMDmisRioQ  shall  be  appointed  to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in 
waame  manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority  as  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  said  1st  Article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  June,  1854. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty, 
WH)i\  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling 
jljtothein,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Raited  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be 
«Bi\Ued\nto  each  country  respectively  free  of  doty. 
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Article  XXII. 

loasmach  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  GoverDment  of  Her  Britannio  Migesty  ib&t 
privilei^  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of 
treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXX  of 
treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannio  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  Commissioners  shal 
appointed  to  determine,  having  resrard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  SU 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of*  \ 
treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  BdT^f  c«tj 
return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Arti 
XVIII  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  aoy  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commission  era  n 
BO  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  gross  sum,  wit 
twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  givtn. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  in  tbe  1 
lowing  manner,  that  is  to  say;  One  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britani 
Majesty,  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  third  by  Her  Britannio  M 
esty  and  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Comn 
sioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  6i 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  thini  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  1 
Representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Kio^  of  Hi 
gary.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  i 
event  of  any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period 
three  months  in  case  of  such  snbstitution  being  calculated  from  the  date  of  tbe  bn 
pening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the  Province 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively  name 
and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaratii 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred 
them  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  sa 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  attend  the  Cot 
mission  as  its  Agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Coc 
mission. 

Akticle  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commissioners,  appointc 
under  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty,  shall  determine.  They  shall  be  boun 
to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  eitb< 
party  shall  offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examini 
tion,  under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  specified  c 
alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annexin, 
a  copyi  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  t 
famish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  otbe] 
through  the  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  paper 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Commis 
sioners  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  datt 
of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commissioners  shall  be  requested  U 
give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  maj 
be  extended  for  three  mouths  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commissiou 
ers  under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes  or  notes  of  all 
their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  a  Secretary 
and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  tbe  basi* 
ness  which  may  come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and  Agent  or 
Counsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  in  eqau  moie- 
ties. 
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Article  XXXII. 

is  farther  agreed,  that  the  provisions  and  stipnlations  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV 
lii  treaty,  inclnsive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they  are 
kble.  Bat  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 
189  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their 
I  enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article  shall  be  of 
IdEeet,  hot  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it  efftMst,  by  either  of  the 
Relative  bodies  aforesaid;  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this 
ttr. 

Article  XXXIIL 

Ebe  forej^oing  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX,  of  this  treaty 
1  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  oarry  them  into  operation  shall  have 
I  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
i  by  the  Liegislatnre  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress 
Ihe  United  States  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said  articles 
^  reoo&in  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come 
|»  operation ;  and  farther,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High 

E acting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the 
:  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  snch  notice  to  the 
at  the  end  of  the  said  period  often  years,  or  at  any  time  afterward. 

[The  acts  Decessary  to  enable  these  articles  to  be  carried  into  efifect 
bre  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  6th 

Egusti  1872;  by  the  parliament  of  Canada  on  the  14th  Jane,  1872 ;  by 
I  legislatnre  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (which  did  not  at  that  time 
Inn  part  of  the  Dominion)  on  the  29th  Jane,  1872 ;  and  by  the  United 
kfttes  Congress  on  the  25th  of  February,  1873.  A  proclamation,  dated 
fashin^ton,  7th  June,  1873,  fixes  the  Ist  of  July  of  that  year  as  the  day 
^  which  these  articles  shonld  come  formally  into  operation. 
I  Some  difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  it  was  not 
titil  the  28th  of  March,  1874,  that  the  necessary  act  was  passed  by  that 
irioDy;  and  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same 

Cr,  fixed  the  1st  day  of  June,  1874,  as  the  day  on  which  the  Fishery 
Mes  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Newfound- 
lud,  should  come  into  effect* 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  admit  American 
bhermen  to  the  practical  use  of  the  privileges  specified  in  the  treaty 
0  advance  of  the  formal  legislative  acts  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
An  official  communication  to  that  effect  was  made  early  in  1873,  and  by 
leircular  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  dated  1st  April, 
1B73,  American  fishermen  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  of 
Guiadian  inshore  waters.  This  was  fitly  acknowledged  by  the  United 
iiates  Government  as  '^  a  liberal  and  friendly  ^  act  on  the  part  of  the 
I)ominion  Oovernment.  A  similar  concession  had  been  previously  made 
^the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  admitted  American 
fahermen  to  the  practical  freedom  of  their  waters  on  the  24th  of  July, 
3871. 

Tbe  Treaty  of  Washington  having  been  ratified,  it  became  necessary 
kitake  steps  for  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  meet 
tt  Halifax,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean 
'We,  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  their  Agent  to  the 
Commission,  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  some  negotiations  were 
filtered  into  with  a  view  to  substitute  an  arrangement  with  respect  to 
wsiprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
>vard  of  the  Commissioners,  as  provided  under  Article  XXII  of  the 
^ty ;  it  being  always  distinctly  understood  that,  in  case  of  the  failure 
»f  snch  negotiations,  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  re- 
^t  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  should  in  no  way  be  pre- 
jodiced.    These  negotiations  having  led  to  no  result,  it  became  iieces- 
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INTEODUOTION. 

Ill  laying  the  caae  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  belore  the  Oommis- 
sionerR,  it  will  be  desirable  to  commence  by  a  brief  history  of  the 
fisheries  question  since  the  oatbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  ia 
1775. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  war  all  British  colonists  enjoyed 
•equal  privileges  in  matters  connected  with  fishing^  but  at  its  close,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  became  a  question  how  far  such  privileges 
should  be  restored  to  those  who  had  separated  from  the  British  Orowo. 
The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  the  3d  September,  1783,  and  though  Great  Britain  did  not 
deny  the  right  of  the  American  citizens  to  fish  on  the  Great  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
open  sea,  she  denied  their  right  to  fish  in  British  waters,  or  to  land  in 
British  territory  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  curing  their  fish.    A  com- 
promise was  at  length  arrived  at,  and  it  was  agreed  that  United  States 
fishermen  should  be  at  liberty  to  fish  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland as  British  fishermen  could  use,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  their 
fish  on  that  island ;  and  they  were  also  to  be  allowed  to  fish  on  the 
ooasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  other  British  possessions  in  North  Amerioa, 
and  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harborSi 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  any  of  them 
became  settled,  the  United  States  fishermen  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
use  them  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground. 

The  IIL  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  3d  of  September,  1783, 
is  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  etvjoy  unmolested 
the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of 
Newfoundland ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish ;  and  also 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (bat  not  to 
dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island ),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  tAl 
otner  of  His  Britannic  Miyesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fish- 
ermen shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall 
remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  without  a  pre- 
vious agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possssMin  of 
the  grqund. 
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It  should,  however,  be  obaerved  that  the  rights  conceded  to  the  Uaited 
States  ftshermen  ander  this  treaty  were  by  do  means  so  great  as  those 
vfaich,  as  British  subjects,  they  had  enjoyed  previoas  to  the  War  of 
lodependence,  for  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  land  to  dry  and  care 
tiieir  fish  on  any  part  of  Newfoandland,  and  only  in  those  parts  of  Nova 
Seotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador  where  no  British  settle- 
■ent  had  been  or  might  be  farmed,  expressly  ezclading  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Eldward  Island,  and  other  places. 

So  matters  stood  nntil  the  war  of  1812  broke  ont,  when,  of  necessity, 
fte  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  British  waters,  and  to  dry  and 
ore  their  fish  on  British  territory,  terminated.    In  the  course  of  the 
Begotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of  1814,  this  qnestion  was  re- 
vived, and  the  alleged  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  and  cure  fish 
vithin  British  jurisdiction  was  fully  gone  into  by  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican commissioners  who  were  assembled  at  Ghent  for  the  purpose  of 
iiawiDg  ap  the  articles  of  peace.    At  that  time,  however,  the  circum- 
ifeiDees  had  very  considerably  changed  since  the  Treaty  of  1783  had 
Wen  concladed.    The  British  North  American  possessions  had  become 
aore  thickly  populated,  and  there  were  fewer  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
iBd  creeks  in  Nova  Scotia  than  formerly.    There  was  consequently 
greater  risk  of  collision  between  British  and  American  interests }  and 
tbe  colonists  and  English  merchants  engaged  in  the  fisheries  petitioned 
itroDgly  against  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
1783  to  the  American  fishermen. 

It  was  ander  these  circumstances  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
e&tered  into.  At  the  first  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
fBst,  1814,  the  British  commissioners  stated  ^^  that  the  British  Govern- 
nmt  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  State  gratuitously  the  priv- 
ileges formerly  granted  to  them  by  treaty  of  fishing  within  the  limits 
ef  Britiah  territory,  or  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for 
porposea  connected  with  the  fisheries."  They  contended  that  the  claim 
advanced  by  the  United  States,  of  immemorial  and  prescriptive  right. 
Wis  quite  untenable,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
hid  until  quite  recently  been  British  subjects,  and  that  the  rights  which 
they  possessed  formerly  as  such  could  not  be  ttontiaued  to  them  after 
tiiey  had  become  citizens  of  an  independent  state. 

After  mnch  discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  omit  all  mention  of 
this  question  from  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th 
Di^ceaiber,  1814,  and  which  contains  no  reference  to  the  fisheries  ques« 
tioD. 

Orders  were  now  sent  out  to  the  governors  of  the  British  North 
inerican  colonies  not  to  interfere  with  citizens  of  the  United  States 
ttgaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  or  on  the  high  seas,  but  to  prevent  them  from  using  the 
British  territory  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fishery,  and  to  exclude 
tteir  fishing-vessels  from  the  harbors,  bays,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  all  Her 
lajesty's  Possessions.  Orders  were  also  given  to  the  British  naval 
oficerB  on  the  Halifax  station  to  resist  any  encrosichmeut  on  the  pare 
of  American  fishermen  on  the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  was 
the  capture  of  several  American  fishing-vessels  for  trespassing  within 
British  waters;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  1818  pro- 
posed to  the  Prince  Begent  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  an  amicable  manner  disputed  points  which  had 
arisen  connected  with  the  flsberied.  Commissioners  were  accordingly 
appointed  by  lioth  parties  to  meet  in  London,  and  the  Convention  of  20th 
October,  1818,  was  eventually  signed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ill  laying  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  beloi*e  the  OommiS' 
sionerH,  it  will  be  desirable  to  commence  by  a  brief  history  of  the 
flsheried  qaestion  since  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  ia 
1775. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  war  all  British  colonists  enjoyed 
«qual  privileges  in  matters  connected  with  fishing,  bnt  at  its  close,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  became  a  question  how  far  Ruch  privile^^ea 
should  be  restored  to  those  who  had  separated  from  the  British  Grown. 
The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  the  3d  September,  1783,  and  though  Great  Britain  did  not 
deny  tbe  right  of  the  American  citizens  to  fish  on  the  Great  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
open  sea,  she  denied  their  right  to  fish  in  British  waters,  or  to  land  in 
British  territory  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  curing  their  fiah.    A  com- 
promise  was  at  length  arrived  at,  and  it  was  agreed  that  United  States 
fishermen  should  be  at  liberty  to  fish  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland as  British  fishermen  could  use,  bnt  not  to  dry  or  cure  their 
fish  on  that  island ;  and  they  were  also  to  be  allowed  to  fish  on  the 
<;oasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  other  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
and  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  any  of  them 
became  settled,  the  United  States  fishermen  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
nse  them  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground. 

The  III.  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  3d  of  September,  17^3, 
is  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continae  to  etvjoy  unmolested 
the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  oq  the  Grand  Bank  and  od  all  the  other  banks  of 
Newfoandland ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish ;  and  also 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to 
dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  idl 
other  of  His  Britannic  Miyesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fish- 
ermen shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors. 
And  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall 
remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same^  or  either  of  them,  shall,  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  wit  boat  a  pre- 
vious agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possMson  of 
the  ground. 
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It  Bhoaldy  however,  be  observed  that  the  rights  conceded  to  the  Uaited 
States  fidhermeD  ander  this  treaty  were  by  no  means  so  great  as  those 
vfaicfa,  as  British  subjects,  they  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  War  of 
Independence,  for  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  land  to  dry  and  care 
tMr  fish  on  any  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  only  in  those  parts  of  Nova 
Seoija,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador  where  no  British  settle- 
Best  had  been  or  might  be  formed,  expressly  escluding  Cape  Breton, 
frinoe  Gdward  Island,  and  other  places. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  when,  of  necessity, 
tiie  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  British  waters,  and  to  dry  and 
eare  their  fish  on  British  territory,  terminated.  In  the  course  of  the 
wgotiatioDs  which  preceded  the  peace  of  1814,  this  question  was  re- 
lived, and  the  alleged  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  and  cure  fish 
lithin  British  jurisdiction  was  fully  gone  into  by  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican commissioners  who  were  assembled  at  Ghent  for  the  purpose  of 
iiawin^  ap  the  articles  of  peace.  At  that  time,  however,  the  circum- 
ibinees  had  very  considerably  changed  since  the  Treaty  of  1783  had 
ken  coDcladed.  The  British  North  American  possessions  had  become 
iDie  thickly  populated,  and  there  were  fewer  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
ttd  creeks  in  Nova  Scotia  than  formerly.  There  was  consequently 
gieater  risk  of  collision  between  British  and  American  interests ;  and 
tte  colonists  and  English  merchants  engaged  in  the  fisheries  petitioned 
itroogly  against  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
1183  to  the  American  fishermen. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  negotiations  far  peace  were 
eitered  into.  At  the  first  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
fist,  1814,  the  British  commissioners  stated  ^^  that  the  British  Govern- 
nent  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  State  gratuitously  the  priv- 
ileges formerly  granted  to  them  by  treaty  of  fishing  within  the  limits 
of  British  territory,  or  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for 
furposes  oonnecte4l  with  the  fisheries."  They  contended  that  the  claim 
advanced  by  the  United  States,  of  immemorial  and  prescriptive  right, 
^ts  quite  antenable,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
hiA  Qutil  quite  recently  been  British  subjects,  and  that  the  rights  which 
liiey  possessed  formerly  as  such  could  not  be  ttontianed  to  them  after 
they  had  become  citizens  of  an  iiidependeni  state. 

After  mnch  discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  omit  all  mention  of 
tbis  question  from  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Qhent  on  the  24th 
December,  1814,  and  which  contains  no  reference  to  the  fisheries  ques- 

tiOD. 

Orders  were  now  sent  out  to  the  governors  of  the  British  North 
imerican  colonies  not  to  interfere  with  citizens  of  the  United  States 
tigaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  or  on  the  high  seas,  but  to  prevent  them  from  using  the 
British  territory  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fishery,  and  to  exclude 
tleir  fishing-vessels  from  the  harbors,  bays,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  all  Her 
Majesty's  Possessions.  Orders  were  also  given  to  the  British  naval 
officers  on  the  Halifax  station  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  the  part 
of  American  fishermen  on  the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  was 
the  capture  of  severalAmerican  fishing- vessels  for  trespassing  within 
British  waters ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  1818  pro- 
posed to  the  Prince  Begent  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  the 
porpose  of  settling  in  an  amicable  manner  disputed  points  which  had 
arisen  connected  with  the  flsheried.  Commissioners  were  accordingly 
ippointed  by  both  parties  to  meet  in  London,  and  the  Convention  of  20th 
October,  1818,  was  eventually  signed. 
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Article  1  of  tbis  Oouyentioii  is  in  these  words : 

Whereas  difFereooes  have  arisen  reepecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  StaJ 
for  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dcr,  and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harboa 
and  creeks  of  His  BritanDiok  Mf\)esty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  between  tl 
High  Contracting  Parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall  hai 
forever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannick  Mfgesty,  the  liberty  to  ta 
fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  sonthem  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  exteD 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramean  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Ne^ 
foQDdland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Qairpon  Islands,  on  the  sborss  of  tiie  Mag<d 
len  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbonrs,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Jolly ,  i 
the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  tnroneh  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and.  then 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  witnout  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  tl 
exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  aba 
also  have  liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  bwrtioaf 
and  creeks  of  the  sonthem  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  d«aoribtt 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  aoy  portion  thereof  shall  1 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  porti< 
so  settled,  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  propri 
tors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renouooe  fi<rev<*r,  ai 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  ooj 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coaste,  bays,  creeks,  or  harboars  < 
His  Britannick  Majesty's  doniinious  in  America  not  inclnded  within  the  abov«»-mei 
tioned  limits.  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  i 
enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  dama|(«9e  then 
in,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  aud  for  no  other  purpone  whatevea 
But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  takin| 
drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privilege 
hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Sabsequent  to  the  conclasion  of  this  Convention,  in  consequence  o 
nnmerous  complaints  on  the  part  of  Het  Majesty -s  Government  of  en 
croachments  on  their  waters  by  American  fishermen,  the  United  State 
Government  issued  a  notice  warning  their  subjects  thiit  they  were  ^^  U 
observe  strictly  the  limits  assigned  for  taking,  drying:,  and  curing,  fist 
by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  1st  Article  of  the  Con 
vention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,"  a  copy  of  which  was  annexed  tc 
the  circular  notice. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  until  the  year  1847,  when,  In  consequenci 
of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Queen  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  nego 
tiations  were  opened  between  the  two  governments  for  the  establish 
ment  of  reciprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  aud  the  United  States: 
and  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1849,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  who  was  theu  about 
to  proceed  to  Washington  as  British  Minister,  was  authorized  to  entei 
into  a  negotiation  by  which  access  to  the  fisheries  of  all  the  colonies 
(except  Newfoundland,  which  refused  to  consent  on  any  terms)  should 
be  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  return  for  reciprocity 
of  trade  with  the  United  States,  in  all  natural  productions,  such  as  fish, 
wheat,  timber,  &c. 

The  proposal  was  favorably  received  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  some  delay  occurred,  owing  to  the  death  of  General  Taylor  in 
1850.  The  new  President,  however,  doubted  whether  it  was  a  proper 
subject  for  a  Treaty,  and  thought  that  it  should  be  done  by  legislation, 
and  accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  The  bill  was, 
however,  thrown  out,  and  from  one  cause  or  another  nothing  was  done 
ft*om  that  time  until  1852,  when  a  desire  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the  subject^ 
and  a  draft  convention  having  been  prepared,  a  copy  thereof  was  sent 
home  by  the  British  Minister  on  the  19th  December,  1852,  together  with 
remarks  made  by  the  President  thereon. 

A  good  deal  of  correspondence  passed  between  the  two  Governments 
OB  the  subject,  but,  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  the  question 
of  Tariff,  the  United  States  Government  appeared  anxious  to  have  the 
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^eries  Qaestion  dealt  with  separately,  bat  to  this  the  British  Govern- 
mld  not  assent.  The  fishing  season  of  1853  occordiugly  opened  with- 
lit  any  agreement  having  beien  come  to  with  the  United  States,  and 
Maoately,  owing  to  the  measures  taken  by  both  Governments  for  the 
peaervation  of  British  rights,  came  to  a  close  without  the  occurrence 
if  fisrther  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  mean  time,  negotiations  for  a  Treaty  had  been  contioued  by 
ie  two  Qovemmonts ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1854,  Lord  Elgin,  who 
fis  on  bis  D^ay  to  resume  his  duties  as  Governor-General  of  Her  M^jes- 
f%  North  American  Provinces,  received  instructions  to  visit  Washing- 
In,  and  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
faoy  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  conclude  a  Treaty  on 
be  snbject.     So  successfully  were  Lord  Elgin's  negotiations  conducted, 
lit  in  a  letter  dated  12th  June,  1854,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he 
l»l  executed  a  Treaty  with  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  relative  to  Fisheries 
|a&  Reciprocity  of  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
i  bovinoes  in  North  America.    This  was  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  signed  on 
I  ie  5th  Jone,  1854,  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
I S  AngQst  of  the  bame  year.    Its  main  provisions  were  as  follows: 
British  waters  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  were  thrown  open 
ift  United  States  citizens,  and  United  States  waters  north  of  the  36th 
degree  of  north  latitude  were  thrown  open  to  British  fishermen;  except- 
ed always  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  (which  were  exclusively  re- 
^  wed  to  the  subjects  of  each  country),  and  certain  rivers  and  mouths 
tf rivers  to  be  determined  by  a  Commission  to  be  appointed  for  that 
prpoee.     Certain  articles  of  produce  of  the  British  Colonies  and  of  the 
Fiited  States  were  admitted  to  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 
Ae  Treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  further  for  twelve 
■oDths  after  either  party  should  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
viih  to  terminate  the  same. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  Newfoundland,  but  at 
isBgth  a  clause  was  agreed  to,  providing  that  if  the  Imperial  Parliament 
tfGreat  Britain,  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
CoDgress  of  the  United  States  should  agree  that  Newfoundland  should 
be  included,  all  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  should  apply 
to  that  Colony. 
The  Commission  for  the  designation  of  the  places  reserved  to  each 
(ioiiDtry  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  met  subsequently,  and  was 
fogaged  for  some  years  in  determining  the  places  to  which  the  exclu- 
are  right  of  fishing  applied.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  here  to  do 
aore  than  notice  this  iact,  as  the  reservations  in  question  are  expressly 
lentioned  under  Article  aX  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 
From  the  year  1854  until  1S65  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  continued  in 
iiree,  and  no  further  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  on  questions  con- 
leeted  with  the  Fisheries;  but  on  the  17th  of  March  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  United  States  Minister  in  England,  informed  the  British 
Goremmeut  that  he  was  instructed  to  give  notice  that  at  the  expiration 
tf  twelve  months  from  that  day  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  was  to  termi- 
nte.  This  notice  was  given  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  Congress 
ipproved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  toward 
t renewal  of  the  treaty,  but  these,  from  various  reasons,  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, the  Treaty  came  to  an  end  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866;  and,  as 
aeooseqoence,  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1818  revived  on  the 
ttme  day,  and  remain  in  efiect  at  the  present  moment,  except  in  so  far 

6^ 
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Article  XXII. 

iDasmach  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  GoYernment  of  Her  Britannio  Higeety  ib&t 
privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  nnder  Article  XVXII  of 
treaty  are  of  greater  valae  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXX   of 
treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admittec 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  Commissioners  aha! 
appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  St 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XIXI  of 
treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  ^aid 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^€«Bt, 
return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Art 
XVIII  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commissioners  i 
so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  gross  sani,  'wil 
twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  givtn. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  io  the 
lowing  manner,  that  is  to  say ;  One  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  Her  Biitaa 
Majesty,  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  third  by  Her  Britannio  M 
esty  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Comn 
sioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  x>eriod  of  three  months  from  the  di 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be  named  byl 
Representative  at  Liondon  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Kio^  of  Hi 
gary.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  t 
event  of  any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period 
three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  fai 
pening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the  Province 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively  Dam< 
and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declarati 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred 
them  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  an 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  attend  the  Coi 
mission  as  its  Agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Coi 
mission. 

AirncLB  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commissioners,  appoints 
nnder  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty,  shall  determine.  They  shall  be  boat 
to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  eith< 
party  shall  offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examini 
lion,  under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  specified  i 
alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annexiu 
a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  1 
furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  otfae 
through  the  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papei 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Conunii 
sioners  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  dat 
of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commissioners  shall  be  requested  t 
give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  ma, 
be  extended  for  three  mouths  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commissiou 
ers  under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes  or  notes  of  aJ 
their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  a  Secretai^ 
and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officera  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  bust 
ness  which  may  come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and  Agent  oi 
Counsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  in  equal  moie 
ties. 
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Article  XXXII. 

a  farther  agreed,  that  the  provisions  and  stipnlatioDS  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV 

'  treaty,  inolnsive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they  are 

lie.     Bat  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 

s  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their 

enacted,  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article  shall  be  of 

|cflect,  bot  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either  of  the 

iJattve  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this 

itj. 

Article  XXXIIL 

foregnisg  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX,  of  this  treaty 

take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall  have 

passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Hritain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 

by  the  Xjegislatnre  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Cong^resa 

ie  United  States  on  the  other.    Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said  articles 

1  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come 

operation ;  and  further,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High 

itractins  Parties  shidl  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the 

m-j  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the 

a  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  or  at  any  time  afterward. 

The  acts  necessary  to  enable  these  articles  to  be  carried  into  effect 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  6th 
gust,  1872;  by  the  parliament  of  Canada  on  the  14th  Jane,  1872 ;  by 
legislatare  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (which  did  not  at  that  time 
part  of  the  Dominion)  on  the  29th  Jane,  1872 ;  and  by  the  United 
tes  Congress  on  the  25th  of  February,  1873.  A  proclamation,  dated 
ashington,  7th  Jane,  1873,  fixes  the  Ist  of  July  of  that  year  as  the  day 
which  these  articles  shoald  come  formally  into  operation. 
Some  difficnlties  having  arisen  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  it  was  not 
litil  the  28th  of  March,  1874,  that  the  necessary  act  was  passed  by  that 
ilony;  and  a  proclamation  issned  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same 

^r,  fixed  the  1st  day  of  June,  1874,  as  the  day  on  which  the  Fishery 
icles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Newfound- 
jkid,  shoald  come  into  effect. 

I  In  the  case  of  Canada,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  admit  American 

Ifahermen  to  the  practical  ase  of  the  privileges  specified  in  the  treaty 

li  advance  of  the  formal  legislative  acts  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

ia  official  communication  to  that  effect  was  made  early  in  1873,  and  by 

leircalar  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  dated  1st  April, 

1S73,  American  fishermen  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  of 

|C4oadian  inshore  waters.    This  was  fitly  acknowledged  by  the  United 

Kates  Government  as  '^a  liberal  and  friendly''  act  on  the  part  of  the 

Dominion  Government.    A  similar  concession  had  been  previously  made 

^  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  admitted  American 

tihermen  to  the  practical  freedom  of  their  waters  on  the  24th  of  July, 

1^1. 

Tbe  Treaty  of  Washington  having  been  ratified,  it  became  necessary 
btake  steps  for  the  constitution  of  the  Oommission  appointed  to  meet 
tt  Halifax,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean 
Thile,  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  their  Agent  to  the 
Commission,  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  some  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  substitute  an  arrangement  with  respect  to 
leeiprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
tvard  of  the  Commissioners,  as  provided  nnder  Article  XXII  of  tbe 
treaty ;  it  being  always  distinctly  understood  that,  in  case  of  the  failure 
If  snch  negotiations,  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  should  in  no  way  be  pre- 
judiced.   These  negotiations  having  led  to  no  result,  it  became  iieces- 
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sary  to  revert  to  the  t^rms  of  the  treaty,  and  to  take  step 
stitation  of  the  Commission  in  the  manDer  prescribed,  lyy  i 

Having  thus  stated  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  havingr 
articles  and  enumerated  the  legislative  enactments  i^liiol 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  affective,  it  is  su 
in  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  thereby  derived  res 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  the  fo 
is  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  under  the  ternl 
portion  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing^ton,  4 
That  the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  to  each  country  reen 
Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of  that  treaty,  which  tceA 
under  the  1st  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20fA  October y  i 
which  this  Commission  is  constituted  to  determine.  , 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October,  1818,  pro^ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  commoo 
Jects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  oi 
the  soathem  ooast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  1 
Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the 
to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Maedalen  Islands,  and  also 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labi 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  northwardlv  indefinitely  aloi 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudaoi 
pan^ ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  forever  to 
fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part] 
of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  bat  sa 
same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  thd 
men  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  a^ 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  groan^ 
United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or ' 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  td.ke,  drv,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  mar^ 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  di 
America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits :  Pravidedy  howeve^ 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the] 
shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtain 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  lestrictia 
be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in! 
manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them.  i 

Snch  was  the  respective  position  of  each  country  under  the 
tion  of  1818  on  matters  connected  with  the  fisheries^  and  it  now 
to  state  precisely  what  additional  liberties  are  acquired  by  ea< 
the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Article  XVIII  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  supera^ 
privileges  conferred  upon  United  States  citizens  by  the  Convei 
1818—  } 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  sheU-fish  oo  the  sea- 
shores, and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  provinces  of  Qaebeo,  Novi 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  stiveri ' 
thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  y 
mission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  ieJands,  and  also  upon  th( 
len  Islands^  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish :  Pmidedtl 
so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  with 
fishermen  in  the  peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  tiieir  occnpaiK^ 
same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  set 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  i 
of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 


(3.)  The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  during  a  period  of  twekd 
certain.  ) 

Similar  privileges  are  granted  by  Article  XXXII  in  regard  to  the  colony  o6 
oundland. 


SI 
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sary  to  revert  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  to  take  stei 
stitntion  of  the  Commission  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  i 

Having  thus  stated  the  circamstances  which  led  to  the 
the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  havinpr 
articles  and  enumerated  the  legislative  enactments  \irliici 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  affective,  it  is  suL^a 
in  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  thereby  derived   re^p^' 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  the  fo 
is  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  under  the  tern 
portion  of  Article  XYIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
That  the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  to  each  country  re4 
Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of  that  treaty,  which  tvei, 
under  the  let  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the  2Qth  October y  \ 
which  this  Commission  is  constituted  to  determine.  , 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October,  1818,  pro{ 

The  iDhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common 
jects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  d 
the  southern  coast  of  Newfoandland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  tl 
Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoandland,  ttom  the  ^ 
to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Meant  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laf 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  £j< 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hn< 
pan^ ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  forever 
nsh  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  pad 
of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  bat  i 
same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  tl 
men  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  il 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  gronij 
United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  oj 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  tdke,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  mil 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  narbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  | 
America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits :  Provided,  kowt 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  tl 
shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obti 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrict 
be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or 
manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Snch  was  the  respective  position  of  each  conntry  ander 
tion  of  1818  on  matters  connected  with  the  fisheries;  and 
to  state  precisely  what  additional  liberties  are  acquired 
the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Article  XVIII  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  superi 
privileges  conferred  npon  United  States  citizens  by  the  Con^ 
1818— 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  sheU^fish  on  the  sea-^ 
ishores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  provinces  of  Qaebeo,  N< 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  sev 
thereunto  acyacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shoi 
mission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon 
len  Islands^  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish:  Provide 
so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  wii 
fishermen  in  the  peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupi 
same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  riyen  and 
of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  Canada  of  "  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except 
inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  io 
the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,''  free  of  duty. 

(3.)  The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  during  a  period  of  twi 
certain.  < 

Similar  privileges  are  granted  by  Article  XXXII  in  regard  to  the  colonyl 
oundland.  ■' 
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■ 

'^Articles  XIX  and  XX[  confer  the  following  privileges  npon  British 
8abject8 : 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-flBfa,  on  the  eastern  aea-coasts 
and  ahoras  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitade,  and 
•a  the  abofes  of  the  several  islands  thereanto  adjacent,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  the  said  sea-coast  and  shores  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands, 
withoat  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  npon 
the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
dryiDK  their  nets  and  onring  their  fisn :  Provided,  That  in  so  doinff  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in 
the  peaoesble  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coast  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  pnr- 
poae. 

It  is  ODderetood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea-fishery, 
and  that  aalmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries,  in  rivers  and  months  of 
riven,  are  hereby  reserved  exdosivelv  for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  the  United  States  of  '*  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except 
iiah  of  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in 
oil),  beioc  theprodaoe  of  the  fisheries  of  theI>ominion  of  Canada  or  of  Prince  Edward 
Jtland,"  nee  or  duty. 

(3.)  The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  during  a  period  of  12  years  cer- 
tain. 

Article  XXXII  extends  the  above-mentioned  privileges,  so  far  as  they  are  applioahle 
io  the  oalony  of  Newfoundland. 

Upon  this  basis  Great  Britain  asserts  that  the  privileges  specifled  in 
Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing^ton  of  8th  May,  1871,  exceed 
invalae  the  privileges  specified  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI.  This  asser- 
tion ig  made  npon  the  following  grounds,  which,  for  convenience  of 
argument,  have  been  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  deals  exclnsively 
with  the  case  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Part  II  deals  exclusively 
with  tbe  case  of  the  colon}'  of  I^ewfonndland. 

PART  I.— CANADA-. 

Chapter  I. — Extent  and  value  of  Canadian  fisheries. 

It  will  probably  assist  the  Commission  in  arriving  at  a  jast  estimation 
of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  concurrent  fishing  privileges  accorded  to 
United  States  citizens  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  sea-coast  fisheries  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Canada,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  the  profitable  operations  of  British 
fishermeD. 

The  districts  within  which  British  subjects  carry  on  fishing  on  the 
coasts,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada,  extend  from  the 
Bay  of  Fandy  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  inclusive.  The  superficial 
urea  of  these  extensive  fishing  grounds,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map,  comprises  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  forming  the  home  of 
a  great^variety  of  the  most  prolific  and  valuable  of  sea-fish,  the  capture 
of  which  contributes  in  an  important  degree  to  British  and  American 
commerce,  and  supplies  vast  quantities  of  food  to  several  millions  of 
people.  The  chief  of  these  fish,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  British  subjects 
and  United  States  citizens  now  participate  in  common  under  treaty  ar- 
rangements, are  mackerel,  codfish,  herring,  halibut,  haddock,  hake,  pol- 
hick,  and  many  of  the  smaller  varieties  taken  principally  for  bait. 

It  appears  by  the  subjoined  statement  (Appendix  A)  that  the  produce 
of  these  fisheries  caught  by  British  subjects  has  greatly  increased  during 
Beven  years  past.  Their  steady  development  and  increasing  wealth,  as 
shown  by  this  return,  proves  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  in- 
dostrj  and  enterprise  is  embarked  therein,  and  also  that  they  are  capable 
of  still  farther  expansion.  This  marked  improvement  in  their  condition 
ud  yield  for  the  period  specified  in  the^table  is  an  important  circum. 
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stance  in  relatioa  to  the  present  inqairy.  It  shows  that,  as  an  aritde 
of  commerce  and  a  source  of  food,  their  actual  productiveness  ke^s 
pace  with  the  yearly  increasing  demand  made  on  them  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  of  local  consumption.  Also, 
they  are  now  of  much  greater  value  than  they  were  during  the  existence 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  admission  of  American  fishermen  to  con- 
current rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is,  therefore,  in  every 
respect  highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States  citizens. 

Chapter  II. — Advantages  derived  by  United  States  citizens. 

1.  Liberty  of  fishing  in  British  waters. 

Liberty  to  prosecute  freely  the  sea  fisheries  ''on  the  coasts  and  shore- 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks^  of  Canada  is  in  itself  a  very  valos 
able  concession  to  United  States  citizens.  It  conches  the  common  use 
of  extensive  and  productive  fishing-grounds,  which  are  readily  accessi- 
ble to  American  fishermen,  and  are  advantageously  situated  as  regards 
their  home  market.  The  full  value  of  this  important  concession  can  be 
but  imperfectly  determined  by  reference  merely  to  the  precise  number 
of  vessels  and  fishermen  engaged  in  the  business  of  fishing  in  these 
waters,  or  to  the  exact  quantity  of  fish  taken  therefrom  in  the  course  of 
each  successive  season.  Doubtless  the  amount  of  capital  thus  invested, 
the  employment  afifbrded,  the  trade  and  industry  thereby  promoted,  and 
the  necessary  food  supplied  will  be  justly  regarded  by  the  Commission 
as  forming  material  elements  in  the  calculation  of  probable  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  American  nation ;  but  as  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  such 
specific  data  as  may  fairly  establish  the  equitable  foundation  and  prac- 
tical character  of  the  present  claim,  we  propose  to  show,  by  such  evi- 
dence as  the  case  admits— 

(1)  The  number  of  United  States  fishing-vessels  frequenting  these 
waters ; 

(2)  The  kinds  and  quantities  of  fish  it  is  customary  for  them  to  take, 
and  the  profits  accruing  to  them  thereby ; 

(3)  The  amount  of  cai>ital  embarked  in  these  operations,  and  other 
advantages  accruing  to  United  States  citizens  thereby. 

First.  The  official  records  of  the  United  States  Government  show 
that  in  1868  the  '^enrolled  and  licensed  "  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries  numbered  2,220 ;  in  1869  there  were  1,714  vessels  so 
employed ;  in  1870  their  numbers  were  2,292 ;  in  1871  there  were  2,426 
vessels  thus  engaged ;  and  in  1872  there  were  2,385. 

The  classification  of  decked  fishing- vessels  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
fined nominally  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  but  no  doubt  inclades 
such  vessels  as  embark  also  in  the  herring,  halibut,  haddock,  hake, 
pollack,  and  bait  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Canada.  There  are  certainly 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  vessels  engaged,  as  weU 
as  in  the  success  of  their  respective  voyages,  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
concurrence  in  the  statements  made  by  various  informants  that  an  aver- 
age number^  ranging  between  700  and  1,200,  of  the  United  States  vessels 
have  annually  resorted  to  British  waters  for  fishing  purposes  for  many 
years  past. 

These  vessels  are  variously  occupied  on  the  shores  of  Canada  through- 
out each  season.  Some  of  them  resort  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawren# 
from  early  springtime  to  late  autumn  in  pursuit  of  cod,  mackerel,  her- 
rings, and  halibut.  Others  frequent  the  western  coast  of  Kova  Scotia 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  throughout  the  season.  During  the  existence  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  when  free  access  was  afforded  to  British  waters, 
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it  was  admitted  by  an  American  anthority,  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby,  that  aboat 
(MN>  of  these  vessels  fished  every  year  for  mackerel  alone  on  the  gnlf 
coasts  of  Canada ;  and  it  is  probable  that  as  many  more  fished  along 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Canada,  and  also  on  the  banks  and  ledges  off 
shore.  Captain  Scott,  B.  N.,  commanding  the  marine  police,  and  Cap- 
tain Kickerson,  of  the  same  force,  both  state  that  as  many  as  1,200 
United  States  fishing-vessels  have  been  known  to  pass  through  the  Gat 
of  Canso  in  a  single  season.  Inspector  Yenning  states  that  during  the 
existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  the  annual  number  was  from  1,200 
to  1,500.  The  executive  council  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  a  minute 
dated  17th  February,  1874,  states  that  1,000  sail  of  United  States  ves- 
sels were  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery  alone  in  the  year  1872.  The 
former  commander  of  the  government  cruiser  La  Canadienne,  in  his  re- 
port for  1865,  estimates  that  there  were  in  that  year  from  1,050  to  1,200 
American  vessels  engaged  exclusively  in  the  mackerel  fishery  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Subsequently,  in  1866,  the  actual  number  of  United 
States  vessels  duly  licensed  by  the  Canadian  Government,  on  passing 
throQgb  the  Gut  of  Canso  for  the  inshore  mackerel  fisheries,  was  454  as 
shown  by  official  returns  of  the  local  collectors  of  customs.  The  exact 
number  of  other  vessels  which  then  refused  to  take  out  licenses  on  the 
pretext  that  they  intended  fishing  in  outside  waters,  was  not,  of  course, 
recorded ;  but  we  are  justified  in  assuming  from  the  observations  of 
qualified  persons,  whose  oral  or  written  testimony  will  be  offered  to  the 
Commission  if  required,  that  at  least  600  more  were  also  engaged  in  the 
mackerel  and  other  fisheries  in  British  waters. 

It  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  1871  that  ^^  The  district  of  Gloucester  is  most  extensively 
Mgaged  in  this  occupation ;  her  cod  and  mackerel  fleet,  amounting  to 
548  veaselSi  28,569  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  97  vessels  since  June 
30, 1870."  The  same  authority  states  in  the  annual  report  for  1872  that 
^'  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  has  increased 
somewhat  for  the  past  three  years." 

Thirty-nine  new  fishing-vessels  were  built  at  the  port  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  alone,  in  1874,  and  about  fifty  more  were  to  be  built  in  the 
next  following  year ;  and  as  there  are  several  other  important  out- 
fitting ports  in  the  same  State,  besides  many  others  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  Kew  Hampshire,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Few  York,  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  fishing-fleet  from 
these  numerous  ports  will  also  take  place  now  that  the  Canadian  fisheries 
are  reopened  to  their  vessels.  These  five  States  added  243  schooners  to 
their  fishing-fleet  in  1866,  when  the  inducements  to  build  were  less  cer- 
tain. There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  anticipate  that  in  the  course  of 
the  twelve  years  stipulate  in  the  present  treaty,  a  still  greater  impetus 
win  be  given  to  the  fishing  industry  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  result  may  be  more  confidently  expected  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  extension  of  settlements,  the  more 
numerous  markets  opened  np  by  railway  enterprises,  and  the  growing 
demand  for  fish-food  from  the  seaboard  to  replace  the  &kiling  supplies 
ftom  inland  waters. 

The  withdrawal  of  New  England  tonnage  from  the  whale  fishery,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  decline  of  that  pursuit  as  a  paying  adventure, 
will  most  likely  have  the  effect  of  engaging  other  sail  in  the  more  lucra- 
tive branches  of  marine  industry.  Mr.  R.  D.  Cutts,  in  an  able  report  to 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  political  importance  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  fisheries,  expresses  some  apprehension  of  the  imminent 
failure  of  the  cod  and  other  fisheries  on  the  Grand  Banks.    Should  such 
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ensue,  it  would  proberly  engage  additional  tonnage  in  the  inshore  fish- 
eries around  the  coasts  of  Canada. 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  reckoning  a  yearly  average  number  of 
vessels  as  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  United  States 
eitizens  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  at  about  1,000,  reserving  the  right 
to  show  the  probability  of  a  still  larger  number  being  so  engaged. 

Second.  American  fishermen  pursue  their  calling  around  the  islands 
and  in  the  harbors  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  along  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  bordering  the  said  bay ;  down  the 
south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  around  the  island  of  Gape  Breton; 
thence  through  the  Strait  of  Canso,  along  the  northern  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ;  thence  through  the  Strait  of  Northumber* 
land,  and  all  around  Prince  Edward  Island,  particularly  on  its  western, 
northern,  and  eastern  coasts,  resorting  especially  to  the  bays  and  har- 
bors of  the  southern  shore  to  transship  cargoes  and  procure  supplies ; 
thence  into  Miramichi  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Ohaleur,  and  6asp6  Bay ;  thence 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Anticosti  Island ;  thence  up  the  soutii 
«hore  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  to  Father  Point,  and  down  the  north 
fihore  of  the  river  and  gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  from  Point  des  Moots  to 
Blanc  Sablon  Bay.  These  localities  abound  with  codfish,  mackerel,  her- 
rings, halibut,  haddock,  pollack,  hake,  and  a  variety  of  other  and  smaller 
fishes  used  expressly  for  bait,  such  as  spring-herring,  capelin,  smelts,  sand- 
lannce,  gaspereaux,  also  such  bait  as  squid  and  dams.  These  are  the 
principal  descriptions  of  fish  captured  by  United  States  citizens  in  Brit- 
ish waters.  They  generally  frequent  the  inshores,  and  are  there  caught 
in  the  largest  quantities  and  of  the  finest  quality,  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  facility  than  elsewhere.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  cod- 
fish taken  by  American  fishermen  is  doubtless  caught  on  the  banks  and 
ledges  outside,  such  as  Green,  Miscon,  Bradelle,  and  Orphan  Banks, 
and  within  treaty  limits  around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Labrador.  Latterly  it  has  been  the  practice  to  use  cod- 
seines  close  inshore,  and  to  fish  with  trawls  and  lines  near  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Anticosti.  There  is  also  a 
small  portion  of  the  other  fishes  named  taken  at  various  distances  from 
the  shore. 

A  majority  of  the  flshing-fieet  frequenting  British  waters  being  fitted 
almost  exclusively  for  the  mackerel  fishery,  that  pursuit  will  be  first 
considered  as  to  the  quantity  taken  by  each  vessel.  In  an  ordinary 
voyage  or  ^^  trip  "from  an  American  port  to  the  Oulf  fishing-grounds 
and  back,  without  the  liberty  of  resorting  freely  to  the  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbors  and  the  inshores  generally,  to  fish,  refit,  transship,  &c.,  but  with 
only  illicit  opportunities  to  use  these  privileges,  the  profits  of  each  ves* 
sel  would  be  comparatively  insignificant;  but  being  privileged  to  fish, 
and  to  land  and  refit,  and  to  transfer  each  fare  to  steamers  or  railways 
in  Canada,  and  afterward  to  replenish  stores  and  resume  operations, 
the  vessels  would  returu  immediately,  while  the  fishing  was  good,  to 
eatch  a  second  fare,  which  is  similarly  disposed  of,  and  would  oftea 
make  a  third  trip  before  the  season  closes.  Captain  P.  A.  Scott,  B.  N.,  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  states  that  these  facilities,  combined  with  freedom 
of  inshore  fishing,  enable  each  mackerelman  to  average  about  800  bar- 
rels per  season,  worth  $12,100.  Captain  D.  M.  Brown,  B.  N.,  of  Halifax, 
makes  the  same  statement.  Captain  J.  A.  Tory,  of  Guysboro,  Novs 
Scotia,  states  that  it  is  common,  with  such  advantages,  for  each  vessd 
to  catch  from  1,000  to  1,500  barrels  of  mackerel  in  three  trips.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Derby  estimates  the  catch  of  vessels  ^4n  the  mackerel  business  from  500 
to  700  barrels."    Mr.  William  Smith,  late  controller  of  customs  at  Sc. 
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Joho,  New  Brnnswick,  now  depnty  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries, 
eompates  the  catch  of  mackerel  by  American  vessels  at  10  barrels  per 
ton.  The  late  Mr.  M.  H.  Perley,  Her  Majesty's  Oommissioner  under  the 
treaty  of  1854,  reports  in  1849  having  accosted  five  United  States  vessels 
actively  fishing  abont  three  miles  from  Paspebiac,  in  Ghalenr  Bay,  and 
several  in  Miramichi  Bay,  having  upward  of  900  barrels  of  mackerel 
each.  It  appears  from  a  return  made  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port 
Mnlgrave,  in  the  Gut  of  Oanso,  that  among  135  vessels  of  the  American 
mackerel  fleet  which  were  casually  spoken  at  that  port  in  1873,  the 
names  of  which  he  gives,  there  were  33  having  over  300  barrels  apiece,  55 
having  over  400  barrels  each,  28  having  over  500  barrels  each,  12  hav- 
ing over  600  barrels  each,  and  7  having  over  700  barrels  apiece.  Prob- 
ably these  were  not  the  largest  fares  secured,  as  the  vessels  were 
reported  before  the  fall  fishery  (usually  the  best)  had  taken  place.  In 
the  year  1874, 164  United  States  fishing-vessels  took,  at  the  east  point 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  383  barrels  per  vessel.  The  catch  of  mackerel 
in  that  season  by  the  island  fishermen,  who  are  few  in  numbers,  and 
fish  mostly  in  open  boats  and  with  seines,  was  altogether  inshore,  and 
amounted  to  27,317  barrels. 

We  may  confidently  state  that,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  each 
Am^can  fishing- vessel  frequenting  British  waters  obtains,  through  the 
privileges  conferred  by  the  treaty,  a  catch  of  at  least  300  barrels  of 
mackerel  alone,  worth  $12  per  barrel,  at  each  trip,  or  a  gross  value  of 
$3,600  per  vessel. 

The  proportion  of  codfish  taken  and  forming  part  of  the  mixed  fares 
would  be  comparatively  small  when  distributed  among  a  large  number 
of  vessels  fijshing  principally  for  mackerel  and  herring.  It  is  estimated 
that  vessels  fishing  for  cod,  herring,  and  other  fish  during  the  intervals 
of  mackereling  nsually  take,  of  herring,  300  barrels ;  codfish,  100  quin- 
tals; halibut,  200  quintals;  haddock,  pollack,  and  hake,  100  quintals, 
and  bait-fisbee  (exclusive  of  herring,  used  f^esh),  $200  worth,  each  ves- 
sel averaging  about  $2,000  worth  in  all.  Many  of  these  vessels,  or 
others  of  smaller  tonnage,  are  engaged  in  fishing  around  the  westiorn 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  voyages  to  the  eastern  and  Gulf  fishing-grounds.  But  the 
maximnm  number  of  vessels  and  the  value  of  catch  reckoned  in  this 
claim,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  a  basis  of  computation,  without  preju- 
dice, however,  to  whatever  addition  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  caught  may  be  substantiated  in  fur- 
ther evidence,  does  not  specifically  include  the  catch  of  those  smaller 
vessels  which  are  constantly  occupied  in  the  inshore  fishings  of  the 
western  coasts  of  the  maritime  provinces  for  other  kinds  besides  mack- 
erel. This  reservation  is  necessarily  due,  if  not  to  the  moderation  of  the 
claim  involved,  at  all  events  to  the  obvious  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
with  exactness  the  movements  and  operations  of  a  fieet  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, of  varied  tonnage,  numberiog  between  1,000  and  3,000,  besides  the 
many  small  boats  attached,  which  are  continually  moving  about  in  dif- 
forent  and  distant  localities,  or  frequenting  throughout  each  season  the 
comitless  indentations  of  a  sinuous  coast  nearly  4,000  miles  in  linear 
extent. 

In  recapitulation  of  the  above,  it  is  estimated  that  each  United  States 
fishing-vessel  will,  on  a  moderate  computation,  take  within  British 
Canadian  waters  $3,600  worth  of  mackerel,  and  $2,000  worth  of  other 
fish ;  or  a  total  of  $5,600  worth  of  fish  of  all  kinds  as  an  average  for 
each  trip.  This  estimate  is,  however,  made,  as  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged,  without  prejudice  to  any  larger  catch  per 
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vessel,  which  we  may  be  able  to  substantiate  in  evidence  before  the 
Commission. 

Third.  The  estimated  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  this  basiness  by 
United  States  citizens  exceeds  $7,000,000.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  estimates  it  at  $7,280,000. 
It  emi)loys  about  16,000  men  afloat,  besides  many  others  ashore.  That 
the  investment  is  a  profitable  one  is  proved  by  the  large  amount  of  ves- 
sels and  men  engaging  in  it,  and  also  the  more  oostly  appliances  which 
are  provided  in  these  fishing  pursuits.  If  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  vessels  for  the  various  fisheries  which  United  States  citizens  so 
persistently  follow  in  British  waters  was  not  proved  to  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  cease  to  engage  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  for  the  use  of  which  so  many  other  attractive 
enterprises  exist.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  inshore 
fisheries  afford  never-failing  occupation  for  men  and  money  preferable 
to  many  other  lucrative  industries. 

The  advantages  resulting  to  the  commerce  and  supply  of  United 
States  citizens  genemlly  from  the  privileges  to  which  American  fisher* 
men  are  admitted  by  this  treaty  are  most  important.  The  demand  for 
fish-food  in  all  parts  of  the  American  Union  is  yearly  increasing,  and 
immense  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  supply  this  want.  A  popula- 
tion already  exceeding  40,000,000,  constantly  augmenting  in  numbers 
by  immigration  from  foreign  countries,  and  where  the  people  consame 
the  products  of  the  sea  to  a  very  large  extent,  requires  much  more  of 
this  kind  of  food  than  the  failing  fisheries  of  the  United  States  caa  now 
produce.  Their  productive  power  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  consumptive 
capacity  of  the  nation.  The  rapid  means  of  transport,  and  the  improved 
methods  of  preservation  now  available,  are  fast  bringing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  interior  practically  within  easy  reach  of  the  seaboard  ;  and 
fish  of  all  kinds,  even  the  most  inferior  descriptione,  and  qualities  not 
hitherto  saleable,  are  required  to  supply  the  public  want  The  magni- 
tude of  the  present  fish- trade  of  the  United  States  is  hardly  conceivable 
from  the  meagre  and  partial  statements  derived  from  official  retamSi 
These  tables  publish  only  the  '*  products  of  American  fisheries  received 
into  the  customs  districts,"  which  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  fish  landed  from  United  States  boats  and  ves- 
sels, and  much  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  seacoasts  of  Canada. 

We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  reports  made  by  American  officials  re- 
garding the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  fisheries,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
New  England  States.  They  affirm  that  owing  to  such  decline  ^^  the 
people  are  obliged  to  resort  to  far-distant  regions  to  obtain  the  sapply 
which  formerly  could  be  secured  almost  within  sight  of  their  homes." 
The  above  state  of  things  already  renders  it  necessary  for  United  States 
citizens  to  secure  access  to  Oanadian  fysheries ;  and  the  growing  demand 
for  local  consumption  before  mentioned,  apart  from  the  requirements  of 
their  foreign  trade,  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  this  necessity. 

Were  United  States  citizens  unable  to  supply  such  an  extensive  de- 
mand inconsequence  of  being  precluded  from  fishing  in  British  Oanadiaa 
waters,  it  would  no  doubt  be  supplied  through  British  subjects,  who 
would  also  catch  more  fish  in  their  own  exclusive  waters  than  if  fishing 
in  the  same  limits  concurrently  with  American  fishermen.  This  consid- 
eration, therefore,  forms  an  additional  reason  for  the  compensation 
which  we  now  claim. 

2.  Liberty  to  land  for  tite  purposes  of  drying  netSj  curing  Jishj  &o. 

The  privileges  secured  to  United  States  subjects  in  this  respect  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  are  the  liberty  to  land  for  purposes  counectldd 
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with  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As  the 
rights  thus  seonred  to  United  States  fishermen  for  a  period  of  twelve 
jears  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  localities  above  named,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  them  separately. 

Und^  the  convention  of  1818,  United  States  citizens  were  privileged 
to  fish  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  bat  were  restricted  in 
the  liberty  of  drying  and  curing  fish  to  unsettled  places.  Such  districts 
as  were  then  occupied,' or  might  subsequently  become  settled,  were  re- 
served for  the  exclusive  use  of  British  fishermen,  and  rights  and  proper* 
ties  possed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  likewise  reserved  from 
eraimoQ  user.  Gradual  settlement  during  fifty  years  past  has  filled  up 
nearly  all  available  landing  places  along  the  southern  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, between  Blanc  Sablon  and  Mount  Joly ;  and  the  establishments 
maintained  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  rights  and  privileges 
are  now  acquired  by  Canada,  have  confirmed  the  exclusive  occupancy 
eontemplated  by  the  Convention.  Under  such  altered  circumstances 
United  States  fishermen  might  have  been  excluded  under  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  from  using  these  landings,  without  the  tree  use  of  which 
the  fisheries  cannot  be  profitably  pursued.  The  fish  taken  in  these  wa- 
ters inelude  herring,  codfish,  and  sometimes  mackerel,  which  are  seined 
on  the  maiii  shore,  and  among  the  islands  throughout  that  region,  and 
the  funoas  ^*  Labrador  herring,"  which  abounds  there. 

The  Ckmvention  of  1818  entitled  United  States  citizens  to  fish  on  the 
shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  but  denied  them  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing there.  Without  such  permission  the  practical  use  of  the  inshore 
fisheriea  was  impossible.  Although  such  permission  has  tacitly  existed, 
as  a  matter  of  sufferance,  it  might  at  any  moment  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  operations  of  United  States  fishermen  in  that  locality  would 
thas  have  been  rendered  ineffectual.  The  value  of  these  inshore  fish- 
eries is  great :  mackerel,  herring,  halibut,  capelin,  and  launce  abound, 
and  are  caagnt  inside  of  the  principal  bays  and  harbors,  where  they 
remart  to  spawn.  Between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  United 
States  fishing- vessels  yearly  frequent  the  waters  of  this  group,  and  take 
hirge  quantities  of  fish,  both  for  curing  and  bait  A  single  seine  has 
beea  known  to  take  at  one  haul  enough  of  herrings  to  fill  3,000  barrels. 
Seining  mackerel  is  similarly  productive.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer fishery  of  the  year  1875,  when  the  mackerel  were  closer  inshore  than 
nsoal,  the  comparative  failure  of  the  American  fishermen  was  owing  to 
their  being  unprepared  with  suitable  hauling-nets  and  small  boats, 
their  vessels  being  unable  to  approach  close  enough  to  the  beaches. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  seaboard  of  Canada,  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  of  1818  debarred  United  States  citizens  from 
landing  at  any  part  for  the  pursuit  of  operations  connected  with  fishing. 
This  privilege  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  both  the  in- 
shore and  deep-sea  fisheries.  By  it  they  would  be  enabled  to  prepare 
their  flA  in  a  superior  manner,  in  a  salubrious  climate,  as  well  as  more 
expeditiously,  and  they  would  be  relieved  of  a  serious  embarrassment 
as  regards  the  disposition  of  fish  offals,  by  curing  on  shore  the  fish 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  dressed  on  board  their  vessels,  and 
the  refuse  thrown  overboard. 

All  the  advantages  above  detailed  have  been  secured  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years  to  Unite!  States  fishermen.  Without  them,  fishing  opera- 
tions on  many  parts  of  the  coast  would  be  not  only  unremunerative  but 
impossible ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  fairly  claimed  as  an  important 
item  in  the  valuation  of  the  liberties  granted  to  the  United  States  under 
Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
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3.  Transshipping  cargoes  and  obtaining  supplies^  &e. 

Freedom  to  transfer  cargoes,  to  outfit  vessels,  bay  supplies,  obtain  iee, 
engage  sailors,  procnre  bait,  and  traffic  generally  in  British  ports  and  har- 
bors, or  to  transact  other  business  ashore,  not  necessarily  connected  witb 
fishing  pursuits,  are  secondary  privileges  which  materially  enhance  the 
principal  concessions  to  U  nited  States  citizens.  These  advantages  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  foreign  fishing  on  Canadian  coc^ts.  Withoat 
such  facilities,  fishing  operations,  both  inside  and  outside  of  theinahoieSj 
cannot  be  conducted  on  an  extensive  and  remuherative  scale.  Undei 
the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  these  conveniences  proved  very  important,  moic 
particularly  as  respects  obtaining  bait  and  transferring  cargoes.  Thi) 
Amerioan  fishermen  then  came  inshore  everywhere  along  the  coast,  and 
caught  bait  for  themselves,  instead  of  requiring,  as  previously,  to  boy, 
and  preserve  it  in  ice,  saving  thereby  much  time  and  expense.  Tbe^ 
also  trau8ship[)ed  their  fish  and  returned  with  their  vessels  to  the  fishings 
ground ;  thus  securing  two  or  three  fares  in  one  season.  Both  of  these, 
therefore,  are  distinct  benefits.  There  are  other  indirect  advantages 
attending  these  privileges,  such  as  carrying  on  fishing  operations  nearei 
the  coasts,  and  thereby  avoiding  risks  to  life  and  property,  as  well  white 
fishing  as  in  voyaging  homeward  and  back ;  also  having  always  at  coo* 
mand  a  convenient  and  commodious  base  of  operations.  They  procoix 
cheap  and  regular  supplies  without  loss  of  time,  enabling  them  alwayi 
to  send  off  their  cargoes  of  fish  promptly  by  rail  and  steamers  to  meel 
the  current  market  demand  for  domestic  consumption  or  foreign  export, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  "  beat  up"  to  Gloucester  or  Boston  witk 
each  cargo,  seldom  returning  for  a  second ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  all  their  freight-business  in  fish  from  provincial  ports  is  carried  on 
in  American  bottoms,  thus  creating  a  profitable  business  for  UniUMl 
States  citizens. 

The  advantages  above  described  of  being  able  to  make  second  aiKJ 
third  full  fares,  undoubtedly,  in  most  instances,  double  the  catch  whiid 
can  be  made  in  British  Canadian  waters  by  a  vessel  during  one  season, 
and  it  therefore  may  be  reasonably  estimated  that  it  enables  United 
States  fishermen  to  double  their  profits. 

4.  Formation  of  fishing  establishments. 

The  privilege  of  establishing  permanent  fishing  stations  on  the  shorei 
of  Canadian  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors,  akin  to  that  of  landing  to  dq 
and  cure  fish,  is  of  material  advantage  to  United  States  citizens.  Be 
fore  the  Treaty  the  common  practice  with  American  vessels  was  to  taki 
away  their  cargoes  of  codfish  in  a  green  state  and  to  dry  them  al 
home.  Those  codfish  caught  on  the  banks  off-shore  are  usually  fine 
well-conditioned  fish,  but,  being  cured  in  bulk  instead  of  being  cured  oi 
packed  ashore,  are  of  inferior  value.  Apart  from  the  fishing  facilitiei 
and  business  conveniences,  thus  afforded  to  Americans  for  prosecutini 
both  the  deep-sea  and  inshore  fisheries,  there  are  climatic  advantage! 
connected  with  this  privilege  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  attach  to  't 
a  special  value.  It  is  a  fact  universally  known  and  undisputed,  thai 
codfish,  for  example,  cured  on  our  coasts,  command  a  much  highei 
price  in  foreign  markets  than  those  cured  in  the  United  States.  Thii 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  pros 
imity  of  the  fishing  grounds.  Permanent  curing  establishments  ashon 
also  enable  the  fishermen  to  obtain  more  frequent  ^^  fares,"  and  th( 
dealers  to  carry  on  the  business  of  curing  au<l  shipping  on  a  much  mon 
extensive  and  economic  scale,  than  if  their  operations  were  conducted 
afloat.  There  are  further  advantages  derivable  from  permanent  estab 
^^^'hments  ashore,  such  as  the  accumulation  of  stock  and  fresh  fish  pre 
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served  in  snow  or  ioe,  and  others  kept  in  frozen  anil  fresh  state  by  arti- 
Icial  freezing ;  also,  the  preservation  of  fish  in  cans  hermetically  sealed. 
The  great  saving  of  cost  and  of  substance,  and  the  rapid  preparation  of 
i  more  salable,  more  portable,  and  more  nutritive  article  of  food,  which 
oammend  tbeee  improved  methods  of  treating  edible  fishes  to  general 
Adoption,  will,  nndonbtedly,  indnce  enterprising  dealers  to  avail  them- 
lekes  very  extensively  of  the  remarkable  opportunities  which  free  access, 
and  an  assured  footing  on  Canadian  coasts,  are  calculated  to  afford.  The 
broad  effect  of  these  increased  facilities  is  to  be  found  in  the  abundant  and 
increasiDg  supply  to  the  American  public  of  cheap  and  wholesome  fish, 
which  supply  would  certainly  diminish  or  fail  without  the  advantages 
leenred  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

5.  Gonfpenienceof  reciprocal  free  market 

A  reciprocal  free  market  for  any  needful  commodity,  such  as  fish, 
entering  extensively  into  daily  consumption  by  rich  and  poor,  is  so  roan- 
tfestan  advantage  to  everybody  concerned,  the  producer,  the  freighter, 
the  seller,  and  consumer  alike,  that  the  remission  of  Canadian  duties  on 
American-caught  fish  imported  into  Canada  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  form 
ft  very  material  element  for  consideration.  The  benefits  conferred  by  a 
dieap  and  abnndant  supply  of  food  are  evident,  especially  to  countries 
vbere,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  chief  necessaries  of  life 
ire  expensive,  and  it  is  so  desirable  to  cheapen  the  means  of  living  to 
the  working  classes. 

6.  ParUeipatkm  in  improvements  resulting  from  the  Fisfieries  Protection 
Serdee  of  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  enactments  protecting  the  Canadian  fish- 
eries against  foreigners,  and  regulating  participation  in  them  by  the 
United  States  citizens,  under  treaty  stipulations,  the  provincial  govern- 
ments have  for  many  years  past  applied  an  organized  system  of  munici- 
pal protection  and  restriction  designed  to  preserve  them  from  injury  and 
to  render  them  more  productive.  A  marked  increase  in  their  produce 
during  the  last  decade  attests  the  gratifying  results  of  these  measures. 

A  large  number  of  fishery  ofiftcers  is  employed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  maritimestatesatan  annual  cost  of  about  $75,000.  This 
staff  is  actively  engaged  under  an  organized  system  controlled  by  the 
department  of  marine  and  fisheries,  in  fostering  and  superintending  fish 
caltore  in  the  rivers  and  estuaries.  Begulations  are  enforced  for  the 
protection  of  these  nurseries,  and  considerable  expense  has  been  incurred 
in  adapting  and  improving  the  streams  for  the  reproduction  of  river  fish. 

The  intimate  connection  between  a  thriving  condition  of  river  and 
estuary  fishings  and  an  abundant  supply  in  the  neighboring  deep-sea 
fisheries  has  not,  perhaps,  as  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  the  supply  of  bait-fishes  thus  produced  attracts 
the  deep-sea  fish  in  large  numbers.  Their  resort  is  consequently  nearer 
inshore  than  formerly,  and  the  catch  of  the  fishermen  who  have  the 
privilege  of  inshore  fishing  is  proportionately  increased,  while  they  pur- 
Me  their  operations  in  safer  waters  and  within  easier  reach  of  supplies. 
In  addition  to  the  measures  above  described  for  the  increase  of  the  fish- 
eries, special  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  spawning- 
grounds  of  sea  fishes,  and  the  inshores  now  swarm  with  valuable  fish  of 
all  kinds,  which,  owing  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Canadian  Oov- 
emment,  are  now  abnndant  in  places  hitherto  almost  deserted. 

it  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  these  improve- 
tnents  and  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  fishing-grounds,  as  well 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  Canadian  fishermen,  to 
supplement  the  existing  fisheries  service  by  an  additional  number  of 
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officers  and  men,  which  will  probably  entail  an  increase  of 
$100,000  on  the  present  expenditure. 

In  all  these  important  advantages  produced  by  the  restricti 
taxation  imposed  on  Canadians,  United  States  fishermen  will  n< 
to  the  fullest  extent,  without  having  as  yet  in  any  way  contribn  tec 
their  cost;  It  may  then  fairly  be  claimed  that  a  portion  of  the  a 
be  demanded  of  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  in  co 
tion  of  their  participation  in  the  fruits  of  additional  expenditai 
by  Canadians  to  the  annual  extent,  as  shown  above,  of  nearly  $ 

SUMMABY. 

The  privileges  secured  to  United  States  citizens  under  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  have  been  above  described  ] 
larly  and  in  detail,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  liberty  of  fishing  in  all  inshore  waters  of  the  Dominic 
value  of  which  shown  by  the  kinds,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  1 
uually  talLcu  by  United  States  fishermen  in  those  waters,  as  wel 
the  number  of  vessels,  hands,  and  capital  employed. 

2.  The  liberty  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  drying  nets  and  curin 
a  privilege  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  fishing  oper 

3.  Access  to  the  shores  for  purposes  of  bait,  supply,  &c.,  inc 
the  all-important  advantage  of  transferring  cargoes,  which  e 
American  fishermen  to  double  their  profits  by  securing  two  or  mo 
fares  during  one  season. 

4.  Participation  in  the  improvements  resulting  from  the  fisheries 
ice  maintained  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion. 

The  above  privileges  may  be  considered  as  susceptible  of  an  a] 
imate  money  valuation,  which  it  is  respectfully  submitted  shou 
assessed  as  well  with  reference  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  t 
and  the  fishing-vessels  and  fishermen  employed,  as  to  other  colli 
advantages  enjoyed  by  United  States  citizens. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter  th 
average  number  of  at  least  1,000  United  States  vessels  anDuall 
quent  British  Canadian  waters.  The  gross  catch  of  each  vessel  pc 
has  been  estimated  at  $5,600,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  j 
profit,  resulting  from  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  treaty. 

These  privileges  profitably  employ  men  and  materials  represeutii 
industrial  capital  several  millions  of  dollars ;  the  industries  to  th< 
vancement  of  which  they  conduce  support  domestic  trade  and  foi 
commerce  of  great  extent  and  increasing  value ;  they  also  serve  to  i 
a  necessary  and  healthful  article  of  food  plentiful  and  cheap  fo] 
American  nation.  It  is  not  merely  the  value  of  ^'raw  material"  in 
taken  out  of  British  Canadian  waters  which  constitutes  afair  basisof  i 
pensation ;  the  right  of  this  fishery  was  an  exclusive  privilege,  the 
use  of  which  was  highly  prized,  and  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  wi 
we  demand  equivalents  to  be  measured  by  oar  just  estimatioa  ol 
worth ;  we  enhance  the  main  concession  on  this  point  by  acoon 
kindred  liberties  and  indispensable  facilities,  all  of  which  are  direct 
vantages ;  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  assessable  value  of  the  gn 
we  adduce  certain  data  relating  to  the  number  of  United  States  fishi 
vessels  more  immediately  interested,  and  the  gross  quantity  and  n 
of  their  catch  in  British  Canadian  waters. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  above  recited,  the  attention  of  the  G( 
missioners  is  resi)ectfully  drawn  to  the  great  importance  attaching 
the  beneficial  consequences  to  the  United  States  of  honorably  acquiri 
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fcr  their  fiftbennen  fall  freedom  to  parsae  their  adventnrons  callinjs^  with- 
ODt  incDrring  constant  risks,  and  exposing  themselves  and  their  fellow* 
IDaatrymen  to  the  inevitable  reproach  of  willfally  trespassing  on  the 
liRhtfol  domain  of  friendly  neighbors.  Paramoanty  however,  to  this 
loosideration  is  the  avoidance  of  irritating  dispates,  caicnlatel  to  dis- 
piet  the  pablio  mind  of  a  spirited  and  enterprising  people,  and  liable 
ilways  to  become  a  cause  of  mutual  anxiety  and  embarrassment. 

It  was  repeatedly  stated  by  the  American  members  of  the  Joint  High 
Dommission  at  Washington,  in  discussing  proposals  regarding  the  Gana- 
lian  fisheries,  ^Hhat  the  United  States  desired  to  secure  their  enjoy- 
lieot,  not  for  their  commercial  or  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  a  source  of  irritation."  This  commendable  desire  evidently 
iras reciprocated  by  the  British  Commissioners  in  assenting  to  the  propo- 
rtion that  the  matter  of  disagreement  as  regards  a  money  equivalent 
i^sboald  be  referred  to  an  impartial  Commission.'^  It  should  not  be  lost 
pight  of  that  an  offer  for  the  reciprocal  free  admission  of  coal,  salt,  fish, 
lod  lumber  had  previously  been  made  by  the  United  States  Oommis- 
■oners,  "entirely  in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settlement,"  but  was  de- 
dined  by  the  British  Commissioners  as  inadequate.  It  is  now  shown 
ibat  the  coDtenciou  of  the  British  Commissioners  regarding  the  "  great 
Talne"  of  these  fisheries  was  well  founded,  and  that  the  privileges  sab- 
leqaently  accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  as  in  part  compensa- 
tory are  of  no  appreciable  value. 

It  must  be  admitteil,  therefore,  that  the  concessions  made  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  interests  of  American  fishermen,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
commercial  value,  are  indeed  extremely  valuable  to  the  United  States. 
Probably  it  will  be  said  that  in  this  respect  there  is  an  international 
gain.  Bat  it  seems  impossible  for  British  subjects,  if  unmolested  in 
their  rights  and  privileges,  to  occasion  an}*  such  irritation  as  the  United 
States  Commissioners  expressed  their  anxiety  to  avoid.  The  provoca- 
tion would  be  confined  entirely  to  foreign  intruders  seeking  their  own 
gains  at  the  cost  and  injury  of  British  fishermen,  thereby,  perhaps,  in- 
Tolying  both  nations  in  serious  difficulties  and  incalculable  expense. 
The  duty  (with  its  atten(|ant  cost)  of  guarding  against  any  such  vexa- 
tions on  the  part  of  United  States  citizens  devolves  solely  on  the  Aiueri- 
ean  Government.  If,  to  avoid  the  onerous  responsibility  of  fulfilling  it, 
ind  at  the  same  time  to  secure  for  the  inhabitants  and  trade  of  the 
eonntry  the  concurrent  use  of  these  valuable  privileges,  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States  requires  to  pay  fair  equivalents,  it  certainly  can- 
not be  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  abate  the  just  estimation 
plaeed  on  them  because  of  a  mere  assertion  by  the  United  States  as 
])ene6dary  ^*  that  their  value  is  overestimated,"  or  that  any  further  meas- 
ure of  concession  is  due  to  international  amity.  Great  Britain  claims 
to  have  fnlly  reciprocated  the  desire  expressed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioners;  and  being  in  possession  of  proprietary  rights  of  special 
importance  and  value  to  herself,  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  which  was 
Tolnntarily  sought  on  behalf  of  United  States  citizens,  we  are  justified 
h  asking  the  present  Commission  to  consider  these  circumstances  in 
determining  the  matter  thus  referred  to  equitable  assessment  under  the 
present  treaty. 

Chapteb  III. — Advantages  derived  hy  British  subjects. 

1.  Liberty  of  fishing  in  United  States  waters  and  other  privileges  con- 
MM  therewith.. 
The  privileges  granted  to  British  subjects  by  Article  XIX-  of  the 
7p 
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Treaty  of  Waahin^ton  are  the  same  right  of  fishing  and  landing  ifdV^^ 
purposes  connected  with  fishing  in  United  States  waters,  north  of  €^^ 
39th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  as  are  granted  to  United  States  citiz4.^ 
in  British  North  American  waters.  It  may,  at  the  outset,  be  stal|«ytloi 
that  this  concession  is  absolutely  valueless.  .titlxi 

That  the  several  kinds  of  sea  fishes  formerly  abundant  on  the  nort^si^e 
eastern  sea-coasts  of  the  United  States  have  not  merely  become  ▼^L^yf^ 
scarce,  but  are  in  some  localities  almost  extinct,  is  an  unquestionai  y^\^ 
fact.  An  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  causes  of  their  decline  ^C^^ 
commenced  in  1871  by  Professor  Baird,  the  chief  of  the  United  S  '  ' 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  is  still  in  progress.  This  eminently  thoro 
and  scientific  investigator  reports,  substantially,  that  the  failing  sapi 
of  edible  coast  fishes  is  mainly  due  to  overnettiug  and' incessant  fish 
by  other  means.  These  causes,  joined  to  continuous  havoc  made 
predaceous  fishes,  have  considerably  exhausted  the  coast  fisheries  al 
the  southern  and  northeastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States. 
Fishery  Gommissioners  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  their  reports  for  187 
indorse  the  official  statements  of  the  Federal  Commissioner,  that 
sea  fishes  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  have  *^  almost  entirely  di 
peared,"  and  that  ^'  the  people  are  obliged  to  resort  to  far-distant  regi 
to  obtain  the  supply  which  formerly  could  be  secured  almost  witi 
sight  of  their  homes." 

The  following  extracts  from  Professor  Baird's  report,  published 
1873,  are  conclusive : 

In  Tiew  of  the  facts  addnced  in  reference  to  the  shore  flsheries,  there  can  be  no 
itation  in  acceptin;^  the  statement  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  diminntioo  iu  tl 
number,  although  this  had  already  occurred  to  a  considerable  degree,  with  some 
cies,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  testimony  everywhere,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  both  from  line-men 
trappers,  was  that  the  whole  business  of  fishing  was  pretty  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
it  would  scarcely  pay  parties  to  attempt  to  continae  the  work  on  a  large  scale  in  lc«^^.gT 

When  the  above  statements  are  fairly  considered,  and  when  we  amiiw 
consider  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  decline  is  to  diminish  tH^tt 
numbers  and  restrict  the  catchment  powers  of  fishing-engines  in  nsetWtk 
is  highly  improbable  that  any  foreigner  will  i%sort  to  these  waters  flkifa 
fishing  purposes.  tkcfs 

In  a  geographical  sense,  the  fishery  grounds  thus  formally  opened  ^kii 
British  subjects  comprise  about  2,000  square  miles,  distant  and  an  pi 
ductive,  and  which,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  are  practically  unavi 
able  to  the  British  fisherman.  It  is  shown  above  that  the  best  Uuii 
States  authorities  concur  in  opinion  that  these  fisheries  are  rapidly 
coming  exhausted,  afiTording  scarcely  remunerative  employment  fiAfi^i 
American  fishermen,  who  have  been  themselves  obliged  to  abaudiil^l 
these  grounds  and  resort  in  large  numbers  to  the  more  productive  watcA^L 
of  Canada.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  in  theory  that  British  fiaheKii 
men  should  forsake  their  own  abundant  waters  to  undertake  a  long  aQKi 
arduous  voyage  to  those  distant  and  nnremunerative  fisheries,  as  it  is  iC^ 
undisputed  matter  of  fact  that  they  do  not,  and,  in  all  probability,  nevAm 
will  do  so.  X,^ 

A  similar  concession  embodied  in  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  ISSAj^ 
which  embraced  three  degrees  more  in  a  southerly  direction,  extending 
along  the  coasts  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  part  of  Nnrd 
Carolina,  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  proved,  doriuX^^ 
the  twelve  years  it  existed,  of  no  practical  value  whatsoever,  not  ~ 
single  British  fisherman  having  utilized  it. 

The  question  of  bait  must  now  be  considered,  as  some  importance  m^^ 

h 
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perhaps  be  attached  by  the  United  States  to  the  supposed  advantages 
lerived  in  this  respect  by  British  subjects.  It  might  appear,  at  first 
liglit,  that  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  the  inshores  of  the  Eastern 
Btates  to  procure  bait  for  mackerel  fishing  was  of  practical  use.  Men- 
Men  are  said  to  be  found  only  in  United  States  waters,  and  are  used 
bxtensively  in  the  mackerel  fisbing,  which  is  often  successfully  pursued 
ith  this  description  of  bait,  especially  by  its  use  for  feeding  and  attract- 
ig  the  shoals.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  indispensable;  other  fish- 
laits,  plentiful  in  British  waters,  are  quite  as  successfully  used  in  this 

Crticalar  kind  of  fishing  busidess,  and  very  generally  in  other  branches, 
th  of  deep-sea  and  inshore  fisbing,  as,  for  example,  fresh  herrings, 
Mewives,  capelin,  sandlaunce,  smelts,  squids,  clams,  and  other  small 
lUhes  caught  chiefly  with  seines  close  inshore.  British  fishermen  can 
Ibas  find  sufiQcient  bait  at  home,  and  can  purchase  from  American  deal- 
PS  any  quantities  they  require  much  cheaper  than  by  making  voyages 
to  United  States  waters  in  order  to  catch  it  for  themselves.  It  is  a  re- 
M'kable  fact  that  for  six  years  past  American  fishermen  have  bought 
from  Canadians  more  herring-bait  alone  than  all  the  menhaden  bait  im- 

Srted  into  Oanada  during  the  same  period.  The  menhaden  bait  itself 
D  also  be  bred  and  restored  to  places  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the 
irestern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  existed  up  to  the  time  of  its  local 
extermination. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  supply  both  of  food  and  bait  fishes  has  be- 
come alarmingly  scarce  along  the  United  States  coast.  At  Gloucester 
done  some  thirty  vessels  are  engaged  during  about  six  months  in  each 
fear  catching  menhaden  for  bait  They  sell  about  (100,000  worth  an- 
laally,  and,  by  catching  them  immoderately  in  nets  and  weirs  for  sup- 
^yiug  bait  and  to  furnish  the  oil-mills,  they  are  rapidly  exterminating 
them.  The  Massachusetts  Fishery  Commissioners,  in  their  report  for 
1872,  state  that ''  It  takes  many  hands  working  in  many  ways  to  catch 
jiait  enough  for  our  fishing  fleet,  which  may  easily  be  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  each  George's  man  takes  fifteen  or  twenty  barrels 
br  a  trip ;  and  that  each  mackereler  lays  in  from  75  to  120  barrels,  or 
iveo  more  than  that."  One  of  the  principal  modes  for  the  capture  of 
iKiit  and  other  fishes  on  the  New  England  coast  is  by  fixed  traps  or 
pounds  on  the  shore.  By  means  of  these,  herrings,  alewives,  and  men- 
BSiden  are  caught  as  bait  for  the  sea  fishery,  besides  merchantable  fish 
for  the  markets,  and  the  coarser  kinds  for  the  supply  of  the  oil  factories. 
Fbere  are  upward  of  sixty  of  these  factories  now  in  operation  on  the  New 
Bngland  coast  The  capital  invested  in  them  approaches  93,000,000. 
rbej  employ  1,197  men,  383  sailing-vessels,  and  29  steamers,  besides 
mimerous  other  boats.  The  fish  material  which  they  consume  yearly  is 
anormous,  computed  at  about  1,191,100  barrels,  requiring  whole  fishes 
to  the  number  of  about  300,000,000.  These  modes  of  fishing  for  menhaden 
iDd  other  bait  are  furthermore  such  as  to  preclude  strangers  from  par- 
ticipating in  them  without  exceeding  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  even 
vithoat  this  difficulty,  it  must  be  apparent  that  such  extensive  native 
enterprises  would  bar  the  competition  and  suffice  to  insure  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  foreigners. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  therefore  respectfully  drawn  to 
Ibe  following  points : 

1.  The  **  sea  fishery  "  is  distant  and  nn productive. 

^.  The  inshores  are  occupied  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  the 
(vipply,  especially  in  the  matter  of  bait,  is  rapidly  becoming  exhausted. 

3.  British  fishermen  have  not,  either  during  the  B;eciprocity  Treaty 
>t  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  of  flbsh- 
ing  in  the  United  States  waters. 
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A  carefal  consideration  of  these  points  will,  we  believe,  lead 
conviction  that  in  this  respect  no  advantage  whatever  accraes  to 
subjects. 

2.  Customs  remissions  by  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Canada* 
The  privilege  of  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  ] 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  excepting  fish  of  th€ 
lakes  and  tributary  rivers,  and  fish  preserved  in  oil,  remains  to 
sidered.    It  forms  the  only  appreciable  concession  afforded  by  th< 
for  the  right  of  free  fishery  in  British  waters,  and  the  collateral 
tages  derived  by  United  States  citizens.    We  have  already  a^ 
in  paragraph  5  of  chapter  2  of  this  Oase  to  the  mutual  benef 
reciprocal  free  market  for  fish.    This  is  so  clearly  an  advantage 
concerned,  and  particularly  to  the  nation  comprising  the  largest  Q 
of  fishermen,  traders,  and  consumers,  that  it  cannot  be  contends 
in  this  respect  any  advantage  is  conceded  to  Canada  which  is  ni 
ticipated  in  by  the  United  States. 

CONOLXTSION. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment,  for  tb 
cession  of  these  privileges  in  respect  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,; 
over  and  above  the  value  of  any  advantages  conferred  on  Britiilj 
jects  under  the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  a 
^um  of  $12,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms  4 
treaty. 

PART  n.— NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Chafteb  L — Introduction  and  description  of  Newfoundland  fish^ 

It  has  been  already  submitted,  on  page  15  of  the  introductory  pi 
of  this  case,  that  the  following  basis  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  pa 
to  adopt  under  the  terms  of  the  first  part  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  1! 
of  Washington,  1871,  namely,  that  the  value  of  the  privileges  gn 
to  each  country  respectively  by  Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of 
treaty,  which  were  not  enjoyed  under  the  1st  Article  of  the  ConvenA 
the  2hth  of  October^  1818,  is  that  which  this  Commission  is  constitufe 
determine. 

The  position  occupied  by  ^Newfoundland  in  regard  to  the  right  ot 
ing  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  citizens  on  her  coasts  is,  howev< 
many  points  distinct  from  that  of  Canada,  and  it  is  desirable  to  I 
precisely  how  the  case  stands. 

By  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  1818  the  inhabitants  of  the  lit 
States  acquired  ^'forever  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  < 
Bay  to  the  Bameau  Islands;  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  2 
foundland  from  the  said  Cape  Bay  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  and  als 
the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  souti 
coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle-Isle,  aud  tbi 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  and  the  liberty  forever  to 
aud  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  described, 
the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  part  thei 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dr, 
cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  agreement 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
ground;  aud  the  United  States  renounced  forever  any  liberty  hei 
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A  carefal  consideration  of  these  points  will^  we  believe,  lea 
conviction  that  in  this  respect  no  advantage  whatever  accraes 
subjects. 

2.  Customs  remissions  by  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Canada. 

The  privilege  of  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  for  the 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  excepting  fish  of  tl 
lakes  and  tributary  rivers,  and  fish  preserved  in  oil,  remains  U 
sidered.    It  forms  the  only  appreciable  concession  afforded  by  tl 
for  the  right  of  free  fishery  in  British  waters,  and  the  collatera 
tages  derived  by  United  States  citizens.    We  have  already  $ 
in  paragraph  5  of  chapter  2  of  this  Oase  to  the  mutnal  bene 
reciprocal  free  market  for  fish.    This  is  so  clearly  an  advautag 
concerDed,  and  particularly  to  the  nation  comprising  the  largest 
of  fishermen,  traders,  and  consumers,  that  it  cannot  be  contend 
in  tbis  respect  any  a<lvantage  is  conceded  to  Canada  which  is  t 
ticipated  in  by  the  United  States. 

CONCLXTSION. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Her  Majesty's  Government,  for  () 
cession  of  these  privileges  in  respect  of  the  Dominion  of  Canad^ 
over  and  above  the  value  of  any  advantages  conferred  on  Briti 
jects  under  the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  I 
9um  of  $12,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
treaty. 

PART  n.— NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Chapter  I, — Introduction  and  description  of  Newfoundland  fish 

It  has  been  already  submitted,  on  page  15  of  the  introductory  | 
of  this  case,  that  the  following  basis  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  pi 
to  adopt  under  the  terms  of  the  first  part  of  Article  XVIII  of  thet 
of  Washington,  1871,  namely,  that  the  valne  of  the  privileges  A 
to  each  country  respectively  by  Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXiT 
treaty,  which  were  not  enjoyed  under  the  1st  Article  of  the  Convey 
the  2hth  of  October^  1818,  is  that  which  this  Commission  is  conatita 
determine. 

The  position  occupied  by  ^Newfoundland  in  regard  to  the  right  o 
ing  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  citizens  on  her  coasts  is,  howet 
many  points  distinct  from  that  of  Canada,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
precisely  how  the  case  stands. 

By  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  1818  the  inhabitants  of  the  H 
States  acquired  ^'forever  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  od 
part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from 
Bay  to  the  Rameau  Islands;  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of 
foundland  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  and  al 
the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  soai 
coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle-Isle,  and  tl 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  and  the  liberty  forever  ^ 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  a 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  described^ 
the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  part  th< 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  c^ 
cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  agreemeit 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  ol 
ground;  and  the  United  States  renounced  forever  any  liberty  ht 
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fore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  care 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbors  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  within 
the  above-mentioned  limits;  provided,  however,  that  the  United  States 
fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood 
and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  parpose  whatever;  but  they 
shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  their 
taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein  or  in  any  other  matter  whatever 
abasiug  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them." 

Id  addition  to  the  privileges  so  enjoyed  under  the  Oouvention  of  1818, 
Articles  XVIII  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  granted  to  United 
States  citizens : 

(I.)  The  liberty  to  take  flsh  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  liberty  to  land  on 
the  said  coast  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ; 
provided,  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  or  with  British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part 
of  the  said  coast  in  their  occupancy  for  the  said  purpose;  the  salmon 
and  shad  fisheries  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers 
being  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  Newfoundland  of  fishoil  and  fish  of  all  kinds, 
except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except 
fish  preserved  in  oil,  being  the  produce  of  fisheries  of  the  United  States, 
free  of  duty. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  for  the  period  of  twelve 
years  certain. 

In  return  for  the  privileges  so  granted  to  United  States  citizens, 
British  subjects  acquired  under  the  same  treaty — 

1.  Similar  rights  of  fishing  and  landing  on  United  States  coasts  north 
of  the  39th  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  and, 

2.  The  admission  into  the  United  States  of  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all 
kinds,  except  fish  preserved  In  oil,  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of 
NewfoQudland,  free  of  duty. 

These  privileges  are  also  to  continue  for  a  period  of  twelve  years 
certain. 

A  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  will  show  that  the  coast,  the 
entire  freedom  of  which  for  fishing  purposes  has  thus  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  embraces  that  portion 
extending  from  the  Bameau  Islands  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the 
island  eastward  and  northwardly,  to  the  Quirpon  Islands.  This  coast 
contains  an  area  of  upwards  of  11,000  square  miles,  including  admit- 
tedly the  most  valuable  cod-fisheries  in  the  world.  Fish  of  other  de- 
scriptions, namely,  herring,  capelin,  and  squid,  which  are  by  far  the 
best  bait  for  the  snccessiul  prosecution  of  the  cod-fisheries,  can  be  takeu 
in  unlimited  quantities  close  inshore  along  the  whole  coast,  whilst  in 
some  parts  are  turbot,  halibut,  and  lance. 

The  subjoined  tables  (Appendix  B)  of  the  exports  of  fish  from  New- 
foundland for  the  past  seven  years  will  show  the  enormous  and  increas- 
ing value  of  these  fisheries ;  and  the  census  returns  also  annexed  (Ap- 
pendix C)  afford  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  catch  is  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men,  vessels,  and  boats  engaged  in  fishing 
operations  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  which  have  been  thrown  open 
to  United  States  citizens  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  value,  as  shown  above,  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  the 
proximity  of  the  Bank  fisheries  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  forms  a 
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'  very  important  element  in  tbe  present  inquiry.  These  fisheries  are  sjt* 
uated  at  distances  varying  from  35  to  200  miles  from  the  coast  of  New« 
foundland,  and  are  productive  in  tbe  highest  degree.  Although  they 
are  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  their  successful  prosecution  depends 
almost  entirely  in  securing  a  commodious  and  proximate  basis  of  opera- 
tions. Bait,  which  can  be  most  conveniently  obtained  in  the  inshore 
waters  of  Newfoundland,  is  indispensable,  and  the  supply  of  capeliu, 
squid,  and  herring  is  there  inexhaustible  for  this  purpose. 

With  reference  to  the  importance  which  has  from  earliest  times  been 
attached  to  the  value  of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  a  great  portion  of  the  articles  in  the  treaties  of  1783  and 
1818  between  Great  Britain  and  the  CJnited  States  is  devoted  to  careful 
stipulations  respecting  their  enjoyment ;  and  it  will  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Commissioners  that  the  privileges  granted  to  United 
States  fishermen  in  those  treaties  were  always  limited  in  extent,  and 
did  not  confer  the  entire  freedom  for  fishing  operations  which  is  now 
accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  even  on  those  portions  of  tbe 
coast  which  were  then  thrown  open  to  them.  Thus,  whilst  according 
the  privilege  of  fishing  on  certain  portions  of  the  coast,  the  treaty  of 
1783  denied  the  right  of  landing  to  dry  and  cure  on  the  shore,  and  the 
result  was  that,  so  far  as  concerned  dried  codfish,  the  concession  to  the 
United  States  was  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  them.  It  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  production  of  a  superior  article  of  dried  codfish  that  there 
should  be  a  speedy  landing  and  curing  in  a  suitable  climate.  Tbe 
climate  of  the  United  States  is  not  adapted  for  this  purpose,  whilst  that 
of  Newfoundland  is  peculiarly  suitable.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
United  States  having  never  competed  with  Newfoundland  in  foreign 
markets  in  the  article  of  dried  codfish,  whilst  they  were  debarred  from 
landing  on  Newfoundland  shores.  Again,  it  is  necessary  for  the  prose* 
cution  of  the  fisheries,  with  reasonable  prospects  of  lucrative  results, 
that  the  fishermen  should  be  in  proximity  to  their  curing  and  drying 
establishments. 

The  treaty  of  1783  was  annulled  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  stipula- 
tions of  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  quoted  in  extenso  on  page 
4*  of  this  case,  made  important  modifications  in  the  privileges  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  by  United  States  fishermen.  Although  they  had,  under 
this  convention,  the  liberty  of  drying  and  curing  fish  npon  the  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland  from  the  Bameau  Island  to  Cape  Bay,  it  was 
confined  to  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  within  these  limits^ 
and,  it  being  provided  that  so  soon  as  any  portion  thereof  should  be 
settled,  the  liberty  should  cease,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
have  been  prevented,  by  the  coast  becoming  generally  settled,  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  liberty  so  conceded.  Previously,  therefore, 
to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  United  States  fishermen  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  as  regards  the  article  of  dried 
codfish,  although  they  prosecuted  the  herring-fishery  at  Bonne  Bay  and 
Bay  of  Islands  on  the  western  coast. 

The  question  of  the  privileges  of  fishing  on  certain  portions  of  the 
Newfoundland  shores  enjoyed  by  French  fishermen  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  Commission,  yet  a  passing  allusion  may  be  made  to  it. 
These  privileges  consist  in  the  freedom  of  the  inshore  fisheries  from 
Cape  Bay  northwardly  to  Quirpoa  Islands,  and  from  thence  to  Cape 
John,  on  parallel  50^  of  north  latitude;  and  the  value  attached  to  this 
right  by  the  French  Government  is  attested  by  their  solicitude  in  main- 

*  Page  80  of  this  edition. 
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taifliog  it,  and  by  the  amoout  of  French  capital  embarked  in  the  pro8e- 
eotioQ  of  these  fisheriea.  This  aitbrds  another  proof  of  the  prodac- 
tiveness  of  the  waters  of  the  island. 

Chajpteb  IL — Advantagei  derived  by  United  States  citizens. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there  ahonld  be  an  absence  of 
exaet  statistical  information  when  the  facts  are  taken  into  consideration 
tbat,  until  the  Washington  Treaty,  this  vast  extent  of  fishery  was 
exclusively  nsed  by  the  people  of  Newfoundland — sparsely  scattered 
over  a  long  range  of  coast,  for  the  most  part  in  small  settlements,  be- 
tveea  the  majority  of  which  the  only  means  of  communication  is  by 
water,  and  where,  np  to  the  present  time,  there  was  no  special  object 
in  ooliecting  statistical  details.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  show,  by  such 
evidence  as  will,  it  is  believed,  satisfy  the  OommissionerH,  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  These  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  heads,  as  follows: 

I.  The  entire  freedom  of  the  inshore  fisheries. 

II.  The  privilege  of  procnring  bait,  refitting,  drying,  transshipping, 
aud  procuring  supplies* 

III.  The  advantage  of  a  free  market  in  Newfoundland  for  fish  and 
fish-oil. 

The  privileges  granted  in  return  to  British  subjects  will  be  treated 
inbseqaentiy,  and  consist  of— 

1.  The  liberty  of  prosecuting  fishing  operations  in  United  States 
waters  north  of  the  39th  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  and, 

2.  The  advantages  of  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  for  fish  and 
fish-oU. 

L  The  entire  freedom  of  ike  inshore  fisheries, 

Newfoundland,  from  that  part  of  its  coast  now  thrown  open  to 
Uoited  States  fishermen,  yearly  extracts,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
t5,00O,0OO  worth  of  fish  and  fish*oil,  and  when  the  value  of  fish  used  for 
bait  and  local  consumption  for  food  and  agricultural  purposes,  of  which 
there  are  no  returns,  is.  taken  into  account,  the  total  may  be  fairly 
stated  at  $6,000,000  annually. 

It  may  possibly  be  contended  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 
their  fishermen  have  not  in  the  past  availed  themselves  of  the  New- 
fouDdland  inshore  fisheries,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  that  they 
would  and  do  resort  to  the  coasts  of  that  island  only  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  bait  for  the  Bank  fishery.  This  may  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  some  extent,  be  true  as  regards  codfish,  but  not  as  regards  herring, 
turbot,  and  halibut.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that,  possessing  as  they 
ooir  do  the  right  to  take  herring  and  capelin  for  themselves  on  all  parts 
of  the  Newfoundland  coasts,  they  will  continue  to  purchase  as  hereto- 
fore, and  they  will  thus  prevent  the  local  fishermen,  especially  those  of 
Fortune  Bay,  from  engaging  in  a  very  lucrative  employment  which 
formerly  occupied  them  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  season  for  the 
supply  of  the  United  States  market. 

The  words  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  eompensation,  make.no  allusion  to  what  upe  the  United  States  may 
or  do  make  of  the  privileges  granted  them,  but  simply  state  that,  inas- 
much as  it  is  asserted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  are 
of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  to  the 
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subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  is  not  admitted  by  tbd 
United  States,  it  is  fnrther  agreed  that  a  Commission  shall  be  appointed, 
having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  in  Articles  Nos.  XIX  and  XXI,  the  amount 
of  any  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  that  of  Her  Majesty  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
United  States  under  Article  XVIII. 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the 
actual  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  privilege  at  the  present  moment 
is  not  so  much  in  question  as  the  actual  value  of  it  to  those  who  may,  if 
they  will,  use  it  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  United  States 
fishermen  may  at  any  moment  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  Ash- 
ing in  Newfoundland  inshore  waters  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  they 
do  at  present;  but  even  if  they  should  not  do  so,  it  would  not  relieve 
them  from  the  obligation  of  making  the  just  payment  for  a  right  which 
they  have  acquired  subject  to  the  condition  of  making  that  payment. 
The  case  may  be  not  inaptly  illustrated  by  the  somewhat  aiialogcms  one 
of  a  tenancy  of  shooting  or  fishing  privileges ;  it  is  not  because  the 
tenant  fails  to  exercise  the  rights  which  he  has  acquired  by  virtue  of 
Ills  lease  that  the  proprietor  should  be  debarred  from  the  recovery  of 
his  rent. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast,  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
citizens,  between  the  privilege  of  access  to  fisheries  the  most  valaable 
and  productive  in  the  world,  and  the  barren  right  accorded  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Newfoundland  of  fishing  in  the  exhausted  and  preoccapied 
waters  of  the  United  Stati^^s  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  in  which  there  is  no  field  for  lucrative  operations  even  if  British 
subjects  desired  to  resort  to  them ;  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  year  by  year,  as  United  States  fishermen  resort  in  greater 
numbers  to  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bait 
and  supplies,  they  will  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  the  inshore  fisheries  and  their  unlimited  capacity  for  ex- 
tension and  development  As  a  matter  of  fact,  United  States  vessels 
have,  since  the  Washington  Treaty  came  into  operation,  been  saocess- 
fully  engaged  in  these  fisheries ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that,  as  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  become  more  widely 
known,  larger  numbers  of  United  States  fishermen  will  engage  in  them* 

A  participation  by  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  freedom  of 
these  waters  must,  notwithstanding  their  wonderfully  reproductive 
capacity,  tell  materially  on  the  local  catch,  and,  while  affording  to  the 
United  States  fishermen  a  profitable  employment,  must  seriously  inter- 
fere with  local  success.  The  extra  amount  of  bait  also  which  is  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  United  States  demand  for  the  bank  fishery  must 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  supply  of  cod  for  the  inshorea,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  that  fish  is  caused  by  the  attraction 
offered  by  a  large  quantity  of  bait  fishes,  and  as  this  quantity  diminishes 
the  cod  will  resort  in  fewer  number  to  the  coast.  The  effect  of  this 
diminution  may  not  in  all  probability  be  apparent  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  whilst  United  States  fishermen  will  have  the  Uberty  of  enjoy- 
ing  the  fisheries  for  several  years  in  their  present  teeming  and  remu* 
nerative  state,  the  effects  of  overfishing  may,  after  their  right  to  parti- 
cipate in  them  has  lapsed,  become  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  local  fishermen. 
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U.^The privilege  of  procuring  bait  and  supplies^  refitting j  drying^  tranS' 

shipping  J  dke. 

Apart  from  the  immense  value  to  TJoited  States  fishermen  of  partici- 
pation in  the  Newfonndland  inshore  fisheries,  mast  be  estimated  the 
important  privilege  of  procaring  bait  for  the  prosecution  of  the  bank 
and  deep-sea  fisheries,  which  are  capable  of  anlimited  expansion.  With 
l^ewfoandland  as  a  basis  of  operations,  the  right  of  procuring  bait,  re- 
fitting their  vessels,  drying  and  curing  fish,  procuring  ice  in  abundance 
for  the  preservation  of  bait,  liberty  of  transshipping  their  cargoes,  &c., 
ao  almost  continuous  prosecution  of  the  bank  fishery  is  secured  to  them. 
By  means  of  these  advantages  United  States  fishermen  have  acquired, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  all  the  requisite  tacilities  for  increasing 
their  fishing  operations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  supply 
the  demand  for  fish  food  in  the  United  States  markets,  and  largely  to 
foTDish  the  other  fish-markets  of  the  world,  and  thereby  exercivse  a  com- 
petition which  must  inevitably  prejudice  Newfoundland  exporters.  It 
must  be  remembered,  in  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  that  United 
^tes  fishing  craft,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, ooold  only  avail  themselves  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for 
obtaining  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  for  shelter,  and  for  necessary 
repain  in  case  of  accident,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  they 
therefore  prosecuted  the  bank  fishery  under  great  disadvantages,  not- 
withstanding which,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  United  States  local 
Merles,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  providing  new  fishing  grounds, 
the  bank  fisheries  have  developed  into  a  lucrative  source  of  employ- 
ment to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States.  That  this  position  is  ap- 
preciated by  those  actively  engaged  in  the  bank  fisheries  is  attested  by 
the  statements  of  competent  witnesses,  whose  evidence  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

It  is  impossible  to  offer  more  convincing  testimony  as  to  the  value  to 
United  States  fishermen  of  securing  the  right  to  use  the  coast  of  New- 
foandland  as  a  basis  of  operations  for  the  bank  fisheries  than  is  contained 
in  the  declaration  of  one  who  has  been  for  six  years  so  occupied,  sailing 
from  the  ports  of  Salem  and  Gloucester,  in  Massachusetts,  and  who 
declares  IJiatitisof  the  greatest  importance  to  United  States  fisher- 
men to  procure  from  Newfoundland  the  bait  necessary  for  those  fish- 
eries, and  that  such  benefits  can  hardly  be  overestimated ;  that  there 
Witt  be,  during  the  season  of  1876,  upwards  of  200  United  States  ves- 
sels in  Fortune  Bay  for  bait,  and  that  there  will  be  upwards  of  300 
Tessels  from  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  Grand  Bank  fishery; 
that  owing  to  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  run  into  Newfound- 
land for  bait  of  different  kinds,  they  are  enabled  to  make  four  trips 
daring  the  season;  that  the  capelin,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  bait 
peenliar  to  Newfoundland,  is  the  best  which  can  be  used  for  this  fish- 
ei7t  and  that  a  vessel  would  probably  be  enabled  to  make  two  trips 
during  the  capelin  season,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  about  six 
weeks.  The  same  experienced  deponent  is  of  opinion  that  the  bank 
ilsheries  are  capable  of  immense  expansion  and  development,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  getting  bait  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  indispen- 
aaUe  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 

As  an  instance  of  the  demand  for  bait  supplies  derived  from  the  New« 
fonndland  inshore  fisheries,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  the  average 
amount  of  this  article  consumed  by  the  French  fishermen,  who  only 
prosecQte  the  Bank  fisheries  during  a  period  of  about  six  months  of  the 
year,  is  firom  1120,000  to  $100^000  annually.    The  herring,  capelin,  and 
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Bqaid  amply  meet  these  requirements  and  are  supplied  bj  the  people  of 
Fortune  and  Placentia  Bays,  the  produce  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  being  iusufiicient  to  meet  the  demand. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  considerations  that  not  only  are  the 
United  States  fishermen  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  bait  supply 
from  Newfoundland,  now  open  to  them  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  Bank  fisheries,  but  also  that  they  are  enabled,  through  the  privi. 
leges  conceded  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  largely  increase 
the  number  of  their  trips,  and  thus  considerably  augment  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise.  Tbis  substantial  advantage  is  secured  at  the  risk,  ae 
before  mentioned,  of  hereafter  depleting  the  bait  supplies  of  the  New* 
foundland  inshores,  and  it  is  but  just  that  a  substantial  equivalent 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  profit  thereby. 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  submitting  to  the  Commissioners  that 
not  only  should  the  present  actual  advantages  derived  on  this  head  by 
United  States  fishermen  be  taken  into  consitieration,  but  also  the  prob* 
able  effect  of  the  concessions  made  in  their  favor.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  these  concessions  will  be  to  attract  a  larger  amount  of 
United  States  capital  and  enterprise  following  the  profits  already  made 
in  this  direction,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  inflict  an  injury  on  the  local 
fishermen,  both  by  the  increased  demand  on  their  sources  of  supply  and 
by  competition  with  them  in  their  trade  with  foreign  markets. 

III. — The  advantage  of  a  free  market  for  fish  and  fish-oil  in  Newfound- 
land. 

It  might  at  first  sight  api>ear  from  the  return  of  fish  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Newfoundland  that  this  privilege  was  of  little  or  no 
value ;  indeed,  the  duties  when  collected  on  this  article  were  of  insig- 
nificant amount.  There  is,  however,  an  important  benefit  conferred  by 
it  on  United  States  fishermen  engaged  in  the  Bank  fisheries.  In  fish- 
ing on  the  banks  and  deep-sea,  heretofore  large  quantities  of  small  fish 
were  thrown  overboard  as  comparatively  useless,  when  large  fish,  suita- 
ble  for  the  United  States  market,  could  be  obtained  in  abundance ;  this 
practice  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

Under  the  Washington  Treaty,  two  objects  are  attained :  first,  a 
market  for  the  small  fish  at  remunerative  prices  in  Newfoundland;  and 
secondly,  the  preservation  of  the  fishing  grounds. 

It  is  evident  that,  although  at  the  present  time  United  States  fisher* 
men  have  been  in  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  only  for  a  short  period,  and  may  not  have  availed  them* 
selves  to  the  full  extent  of  this  privilege,  the  actual  profits  derived 
thereby,  and  which,  in  certain  instances,  will  be  substantiated  before 
the  Commissioners  by  the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses,  will  be  more 
fully  appreciated  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
right,  and  this  item  mast  form  a  part  of  the  claim  of  Newfoundland 
against  the  United  States. 

Chapter  m. — Advantages  derived  by  British  svbfects. 

Having  now  stated  the  advantages  derived  by  United  States  fishe^ 
men  under  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  it  remains  to  es- 
timate the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  thereby  in  return  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  United 
States  coast  conceded  to  them  must  be  considered.    This  consists  in 
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tbe  liberty  of  fishing  operations,  with  certain  exceptions  already  set 
forth,  ou  that  part  of  the  United  States  coast  north  of  the  39th  parallel 
of  north  latitade. 

The  arguments  on  this  head  contained  in  section  1  of  chapter  3,  in 
thi)  ^^case^  of  Canada,  will,  it  is  believed,  have  satisfied  the  Commission- 
era  that  do  possible  benefit  can  be  derived  by  the  fishermen  of  New- 
foDodlaod  iD  this  respect.  Indeed,  all  that  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  Canada  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  more  distant  colony  of 
Newfoundland.  Evidence  has,  however,  been  collected,  and  will  be 
laid  before  the  Commissioners,  if  required,  to  prove  that  no  fishermen 
from  Newfoundland  resort  to  United  States  waters  for  .fishing  opera- 
tions. 

Second,  and  finally,  the  remission  of  the  dnty  by  the  United  States 
OD  Newfoundland  exports  of  fish  and  fish-oil  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
coant,  and  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  viewed  as  the  most  important  item  of 
setoff  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  United  States  citizens. 

This  privilege  Is,  however,  reciprocal,  aud  enables  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  dispose  of  their  fish  in  Newfoundland  markets.  When 
the  comparatively  small  export  of  Newfoundland  fish  and  fish-oil  to  tbe 
Tnited  States  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  amount  of  duty  remitted 
thereon  is  so  insignificant  that  it  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  entertained  as  an  offset  for  a  participation  in  the  privileges  accorded 
under  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Tbe  tables  annexed  (Appendix  D)  will  show  not  only  the  small  amount 
of  exports  of  this  article  from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States,  but 
also  the  large  and  increasing  trade  with  other  countries.  Even  if  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  were  imposed  in  the  United  States  on  exports  of  fish  from 
Nevfoandland,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  that  colony, 
which  would  readily  find  a  profitable  market  for  the  small  quantities  of 
Ml  which  would  otherwise  be  exported  in  that  direction. 

Again,  upon  an  article  so  largely  consumed  as  fish  is  in  the  United 
States,  a  remission  of  duty  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
commuoity  remitting  the  duty,  as  in  reality  it  relieves  the  consumer, 
while  it  affords  no  additional  remuneration  to  the  shipper;  and  this,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  particularly  the  case  as  regards  Newfound- 
land fiab  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

The  opening  np  of  the  fishing-grounds  in  Newfoundland,  and  their 
bait-sapply"  to  United  States  enterprise,  enables  the  people  of  that 
country  to  meet  the  demand  for  fish-food  in  their  markets ;  already  an 
appreciable  falling  off  has  taken  place  in  the  exports  to  that  country  of 
NewfouDdlandcaught fish  (which  has  always  been  very  limited),  and 
which,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed,  will  soon  cease,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  United  States  fishing  enterprise. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  there 
has  been  conceded  to  the  United  States — 

First.  The  privilege  of  an  equal  participation  in  a  fishery  vast  in  area, 
teeiniDg  with  fish,  continuously  increasing  in  productiveness,  and  now 
yielding  to  operatives,  very  limited  in  number  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  field  of  labor,  the  large  annual  return  of  upwards  of 
t6,000,(K)0,  of  which  20  per  cent,  may  be  estimated  as  net  profit,  or 
•1,200,000. 

It  is  believed  that  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Newfoundland  in  respect 
of  this  portion  of  the  privileges  acquired  by  United  States  citizens  un- 
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der  the  Treaty  of  Washington  will  be  confined  to  the  most  moderate  di- 
mensions when  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  this  amount,  namely,  $120,000 
per  annum,  or,  for  the  twelve  years  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  a  total 
sum  of  $1,440,000. 

Secondly.  There  has  also  been  conceded  to  the  United  States  the 
enormous  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  as  a  basis  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  valuable  fisheries  in  the  deep  sea  on  the  banks 
of  that  island  capable  of  unlimited  development,  and  which  develop- 
ment must  necessarily  take  place  to  supply  the  demand  of  extended  and 
extending  markets.  That  the  United  States  are  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  fact,  and  appreciate  the  great  value  of  this  privilege,  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  valuable  fishing-vessels  already  engaged  in  thu 
branch  of  the  fisheries. 

We  are  warranted  in  assuming  the  number  at  present  so  engaged  as 
at  least  300  sail,  and  that  each  vessel  will  annually  take,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  fish  to  the  value  of  $10,000.  The  gross  annual  catch  made  by 
United  States  fishermen  in  this  branch  of  their  operations  cannot, 
therefore,  be  valued  at  less  than  $3,000,000,  and  of  this  at  least  20  per 
cent.,  or  $600,000  per  annum,  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  net  profit;  of 
this  profit  Newfoundland  is  justified  in  claiming  oue-fifch  as  due  to  her 
for  the  great  advantages  derived  by  the  United  States  fishermen  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  securing  Newfoundland  as  a  basis  of  op- 
erations and  a  source  of  bait-supply  indispensable  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  Bank  fisheries.  An  annual  sum  of  $120,000  is  thoa 
arrived  at,  which,  for  the  twelve  years  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
would  amount  to  $1,440,000,  which  is  the  sum  claimed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  behalf  of  Newfoundland  in  this  respect 

In  conclusion,  for  the  concession  of  the  privileges  shown  above.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  claim,  in  respect  of  the  colony  of  Newfound- 
land, over  and  above  any  alleged  advantages  conferred  on  British  sub- 
jects under  the  fishery  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  a  gross 
sum  of  $3,880,000,  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

SXJMMiJtY. 

In  Part  I  of  this  case,  the  claim  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
respect  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  stated  at.  a  sum  of 
$12,000,000 ;  their  claim  in  respect  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  has 
been  stated  in  Part  II  at  a  sum  of  $2,880,000 — or  a  gross  total  of 
$14,880,000 — which  is  the  amount  which  they  submit  should  be  paid  to 
them  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  the  8th  May,  1871. 
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List  of  documents  filed  tcith  the  Secretary  of  the  Halifax  Commission  in 
support  of  the  Case  (^  Her  Majesty^s  Oovemment 

L  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783. 

2.  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814. 

3.  GonTentioQ  of  October  20, 1818. 

4.  Reciprocity  Treaty,  1854. 

5.  Instractions  to  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners  and  Protocols  of 

the  Conferences  held  at  Washington  between  February  27  and 
May  26, 1871. 

6.  Treaty  of  Washington,  May  8, 1871. 

7.  Imperial  Act  of  August  6, 1872. 

8.  Canadian  Act,  June  14, 1872. 

9.  Prince  Edward  Island  Act,  June  29, 1872. 

10.  Proclamation  issued  at  Washington,  June  7, 1873. 

11.  Proclamation  issued  at  Washington,  May  29, 1874. 

12.  Documents  admitting  JTnited  States  fishermen  by  Prince  Edward 

Island  in  1871. 

13.  Annex  A.     (Attached  to  "  Case.") 

14.  Uoited  States  Trade  and  Navigation  Reports,  1868-'69,  '70,  '71,  '72. 

15.  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby's  Report. 

16.  Minutes  of  Executive  Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  February 

17, 1874. 

17.  Report  of  Commander  of  <<  La  Canadienne  "  in  1865. 

18.  Schedule  of  Fishing  Licenses  issued  to  United  States  citizens,  186  6, 

'67,  '68,  '69. 

19.  Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  March  6, 1874. 

20.  United  States  Trade  and  Navigation  Betums,  1866. 
2L  Col.  B.  D.  Cutf  s  Report,  1869. 

22.  Hr.  W.  Snaith's  Report,  1866  (p.  27). 

23.  Mr.  Perley's  Report,  1852  (pp.  28,  33, 44,  49,  52,  56). 

2L  Report  of  Collector  of  Customs  at  Port  Mulgrave,  1873. 

25.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine's  Report,  1865. 

26.  Professor  Raird's  Report,  1871-.'72. 

27.  Report  of  the  State  Commissioners  for  Maine,  1872-'74. 
2S.  Mr.  Curie's  Report,  1873. 

29.  Mr.  Andrew's  Report,  1852. 

30.  Canadian  Fishery  Reports  for  last  ten  years. 

31.  Report  of  Massachusetts  Fishery  Commissioners,  1872  (p.  39). 

32.  Annex  B.    (Attached  to  ^^Case.") 

33.  Annex  C,  Census  Returns  of  J^ewfonndland.    (Attached  to  *'  Case.") 
3i  Annex  D,  Exports  from  Newfoundland  to  Foreign  Countries.    (At« 

tached  to  "  Case.") 


A.PPENDIX    B. 


AN8WEB  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  CASE  OF  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY'S  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

I. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  case  which  has  been  presented  od 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  first  called 
to  the  precise  qaestion  which,  and  which  only,  they  have  been  appointed 
and  are  aathorized  to  determine. 

By  Article  XYIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  have  acquired,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  which 
commeoeed  Jaly  1,  1873,  liberty  *^  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except 
Bhell-fish,  OQ  the  sea  coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
thereonto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
shore;  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and 
islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen 
in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy 
for  the  same  purpose. 

^'It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to 
the  sea  fishery ;  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other 
fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for 
British  fishermen." 

By  Article  XXII  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners to  determine  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their 
opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  to 
that  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XYIII  of  the  treaty. 

Compensation  can  be  awarded  only  for  such  new  privileges  as  the 
United  States  acquired  by  virtue  of  Article  XYIII.  It  is  not  competent 
for  the  Commissioners  to  award  compensation  for  those  rights  which  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  enjoy  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; nor  for  the  liberty  secured  to  them  by  the  Convention  of  1818 ; 
nor  for  any  rights,  privileges,  liberties,  or  advantages  to  which  the 
United  States  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  other  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington.  Nothing,  except  the  privileges  newly  acquired  by  virtue 
of  Article  XVIII,  falls  within  the  claim  for  compensation  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  entitled  to  make,  and  upon  the  validity  and 
amount  of  which  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction  to  determine. 

These  are,  Ist.  The  privilege  to  fish  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and 
in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Quebec^  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  without  being 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore. 

2d.  The  permission  to  land  on  said  coasts,  shores,  and  islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  nets  and  curing  fish ;  provided  that  they  do  not  inter- 
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fere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  occapaocj  of  British 
fishermen. 

These  are  the  only  privileges  accorded  for  which  any  possible  com- 
pensation can  be  demanded.  The  liberty  extends  only  to  the  sea  fisherj ; 
the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  moaths 
of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclasively  for  British  fishermen. 

It  becomes  necessary  at  the  ontset  to  inquire  what  rights  American 
fishermen,  and  those  of  other  nations,  possess,  independently  of  treaty, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  sea  is  the  common  property  of  all  mankind. 
For  the  purposes  of  fishing,  the  territorial  waters  of  every  country  along 
the  sea-coast  extend  three  miles  from  low-water  mark ;  and  beyond  is 
the  open  ocean,  free  to  all.  In  the  case  of  bays  and  gulfs,  such  only  are 
territorial  waters  as  do  not  exceed  six  miles  in  width  at  the  moutb,  apon 
a  straight  line  measured  from  headland  to  headland.  All  larger  bodies 
of  water,  connected  with  the  open  sea,  form  a  part  of  it.  And  wherever 
the  month  of  a  bay,  golf,  or  inlet  exceeds  the  maximnm  width  of  six 
miles  at  its  mouth,  and  so  loses  the  character  of  territorial  or  inland 
waters,  the  jurisdictional  or  proprietary  line  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
foreigners  from  fishing  is  measured  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  accord- 
ing to  its  sinuosities,  and  the  limit  of  exclusion  is  three  miles  from  low- 
water  mark. 

The  United  States  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  rules ;  believ- 
ing them  to  conform  to  the  well-established  principles  of  intematiooal 
law,  and  to  have  received  a  traditional  recognition  from  other  powers, 
including  Oreat  Britain. 

Moreover,  the  province  of  the  present  Commission  is  not  to  decide 
upon  questions  of  international  law.  In  determining  what,  if  any,  com- 
pensation Oreat  Britain  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United  States, 
for  the  privilege  of  using  for  twelve  years  the  in-shore  sea  fisheries,  and 
for  the  permission  to  land  on  unoccupied  and  desert  shores  for  the  par* 
pose  of  curing  fish  and  drying  nets,  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  treat  the  question  practiciilly,  and  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  status  actually  existing  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
adopted. 

The  Commissioners  who  framed  the  Treaty  of  Washington  decided 
not  ^'to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  two 
countries  under  the  treaty  of  1818  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  to 
approach  the  settlement  of  the  question  on  a  comprehensive  basis." 

What,  then,  was  the  practical  extent  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
American  fishermen  at  and  before  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton! 

Even  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  adopted  June  5, 1854,  the  extreme 
and  untenable  claims  put  forth  at  an  earlier  day  had  been  abandoned  ; 
and,  directly  after  its  abrogation,  the  colonial  authorities  were  instructed 
(April  12, 1866)  <<  that  American  fishermen  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  either  by  notice  or  otherwise,  unless  found  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  or  mthin  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  a  hay  or 
creek  which  is  less  than  ten  geographical  miles  in  widthy  in  conformity  with 
the  arrangement  made  with  France  in  1839." 

After  that  time,  till  1870,  the  Canadian  Government  issued  licenses  to 
foreign  fishermen.  And  when  that  system  was  discontinued  (May  14, 
1870),  the  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  gave  orders  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  government  vessels  engaged  in  protecting  the  fisherieci, 
not  to  interfere  ^'  with  any  American  fishermen,  unless  found  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
mouth  of  a  bay  or  creek  which  is  less  than  ten  geographical  miles  in  icidtIL 
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Ib  the  case  of  any  other  bay — as  the  bay  of  Chalears,  for  example — yoa 
will  not  admit  aoy  United  States  fishing- vessel  or  boat,  or  any  Ameri* 
ean  fishermen,  inside  of  a  line  drawn  across  at  that  part  of  sach  bay 
fchere  iU  tvidth  does  not  eooceed  ten  milesJ*  It  is  not  apprehended  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the\present  Gommission,  there  wonld  be  any  appre- 
ciable practical  difference  between  extending  the  headland  doctrine  to 
hays  ten  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  limiting  it  to  those  which  are 
only  six  miles  wide. 

Bat,  as  soon  as  these  instructions  were  received  in  England,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  made  haste  to  telegraph  to  the  Governor-General 
its  hope  ^'  that  the  United  States  fishermen  will  not  be  for  the  present 
prevented  from  fishing,  except  within  three  miles  of  land,  or  in  bays 
which  are  less  than  six  miles  broad  at  the  month."  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Peter  Mitchell,  the  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  former  instructions,  and  to  give  new  ones,  as  follows,  under 
the  date  of  June  27,  1870 : 

Until  forther  inatmcied,  therefore,  yon  will  not  interfere  with  any  American  fishermen, 
xaAen  found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
mmith  of  a  bay  or  creek,  whieky  though  in  parts  more  than  $ix  miles  wide,  is  less  than  six 
fssgrsfhUal  nnUs  in  width  at  its  mouth.  In  the  case  of  any  other  bay-^as  Bay  des  Chalears 
for  example — you  will  not  interfere  with  any  United  States  fishing  vessel  oi  boat,  or  any 
fiaberaMQ,  unUssihey  are  found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore, 

lo  eonnection  with  and  as  a  part  of  this  case,  the  United  States  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  a  brief,  exhibiting  more  fully  the  history  of  this 
ccffltroTersy,  and  the  anthorities  upon  it,  which  conclusively  show  that 
the  instructions  just  quoted  correspond  exactly  with  the  well-established 
rales  of  international  law.  It  is  not  doubted  thnt  the  instructions  given 
were  carefully  framed  with  a  view  to  precise  conformity  with  these  rules, 
aad  in  order  that  Great  Britain  might  claim  no  more  than  it  was  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  all  foreign  governments  in  dealing  with  a  question 
of  icreat  practical  importance. 

The  United  States  t>eiieve  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  now  in 
fall  acGord  with  their  own  on  this  subject,  and  that  all  more  extensive 
claims  formerly  made  are  regarded  by  it,  in  the  recent  and  forcible 
language  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  ^<  as  vain  and  extravagant 
pretensions,  which  have  long  since  given  way  to  the  influence  of  reason 
andcommon  sense.  •  *  •  These  assertions  of  sovereignty  were  mani- 
festiy  based  on  the  doctrine  that  the  narrow  seas  are  part  of  the  realm 
oCEngland.  Bat  that  doctrine  is  now  exploded.  Who  at  this  day  would 
TOBtare  to  affirm  that  the  sovereignty  thus  asserted  in  those  times  now 
exists!  What  English  lawyer  is  there  who  would  not  shrink  from  main- 
taining,  what  foreign  jurist  who  wonld  not  deny,  what  foreign  govern- 
ment which  would  not  repel,  such  a  pretension  f" 

11. 

Having  ascertained  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  privileges  accorded 
to  the  United  States  by  Article  XVIII,  it  is  next  necessary  to  state 
what  are  the  privileges  accorded  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  by  Articles 
XIX and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  For  Article  XXII,  which 
defines  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  Commission,  and  constitutes  its 
sole  authority  to  act,  expressly  directs  it  to  have  "  regard  to  the  privi- 
leges accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI.'' 

By  Article  XIX,  British  subjects  acquire,  for  the  same  term  of  years, 
identically  the  same  privileges,  and  upon  the  same  restrictions  of  land- 
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ing  to  cure  fish  and  dry  nets,  and  of  fishing  on  the  eastern  coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirtj-ninOi  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  said  sea  coasts  and  shores,  without  being  re- 
stricted to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  as  by  Article  XVIII  had  beeo 
accorded  to  United  States  fishermen  in  regard  to  the  territorial  wat^s 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  British  North  America.  Mutatis  mutandis^  the 
privileges  conceded  by  each  side  to  the  other  are  of  the  same  charactet, 
and  expressed  in  precisely  the  same  language. 
Article  XXII  is  as  follows : 

It  is  afinreed  that,  for  the  tenn  of  years  meotioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  traatj,  fiilk 
oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  tie  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  then, 
and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  adiuitied  into  bbA 
country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

The  right  to  admit  fish  and  fishoil,  free  of  duty,  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  regarded  in  the 
treaty  as  of  such  insignificant  and  inappreciable  importance  that  no  ac- 
couut  is  to  be  taken  of  it  in  the  estimate  and  adjustment  of  equivalent! 
which  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  make.  But  the  right  i^rranted 
to  four  millions  of  people,  a  large  portion  of  whom  find  their  chief  in- 
dustrial interest  and  source  of  wealth  in  the  fisheries,  to  imyiort  fish  and 
fish-oil  for  twelve  years,  duty  free,  into  the  markets  of  a  nation  of  for^ 
millions  of  inhabitants,  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  weigh  and  ap- 
preciate. The  magnitude  and  value  of  this  privilege  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

In  regard  to  Newfoundland,  no  special  remarks  seem  to  be  required 
at  this  point,  except  that  by  Article  XXXII  the  provisions  and  stipa* 
lations  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXY  inclusive  are  extended  to  that 
island,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  But  there  is  no  previous  mention 
of  Newfoundland  in  the  treaty ;  and  it  seems  a  strained  and  aunatnral 
construction  of  Article  XXXII  to  hold  that,  by  this  general  language, 
it  was  intended  to  make  the  provisions  as  to  this  Commission  applicable 
thereto.  The  United  States  assert  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gommis* 
siouers  does  not  extend  to  inquiring  whether  compensation  shoald  be 
made  for  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that  island,  both  because  the  langu^e 
of  the  treaty  does  not  authorize  them  to  do  so,  and  because  the  exteo- 
sive  rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that  island,  and  to  dry  and  care 
fish  upon  its  shores,  already  possessed  by  the  United  States  nnder  the 
Convention  of  1818,  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  any  idea  of 
possible  compensation  to  that  island  could  have  been  entertained  bf 
either  of  the  high  contracting  powers  when  the  treaty  was  framed. 

III. 

It  is  proposed  next  to  consider  the  value  of  the  advantages  which  the 
United  States  derive  from  the  provisions  of  Article  XVIL  This  will  be 
done  in  the  light  of  the  principles  already  laid  down,  which,  it  is  trusted^ 
have  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  only  material  concession  is  that  of  fishing  within  British  terri* 
torial  waters  over  which  jurisdiction  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ao- 
thorize  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Such  jurisdiction  only 
exists  within  three  miles  from  low-water  mark,  both  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea  and  within  bays  less  than  six  miles  wide  between  their  head* 
lands,  for  all  bays  and  gulfs  of  larger  size  are  parts  of  the  open  ocean) 
and  whatever  lies  beyond  is  the  gift  of  God  to  all,  incapable  of  being 
monopolized  by  any  kingdom,  or  state,  or  people. 
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The  necessity  of  reiterating  and  emphasizing  these  positions  arises 
from  the  surprising  circa  instance  that  the  Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment thronghoat  completely  and  studiously  ignores  any  such  distinction. 
^  From  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  inclusive," 
over  ^'an  area  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles,"  it  claims  the  whole 
asBritish  property  (p.  18).  Thisis  not  done,  indeed^in  formal  and  explicit 
terms;  if  it  had  been,  the  pretension  would  have  been  more  easily  re- 
futed, or  rather  its  extravagance  would  have  refuted  itself.  But  all  the 
assertions  as  to  value,  and  all  the  statistiC'S  of  the  case,  though  vague 
and  indefinite,  nevertheless  are  based  constantly  upon  this  untenable 
aod  long  since  exploded  theory.  The  afiBrmati ve  lies  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  show  the  value  to  American  fishermen  of  the  inshore 
fldieries  as  separated  and  distinguished  from  those  of  the  deep  sea ; 
bat  this  distinction  the  British  Case  nowhere  attempts  to  draw.  The 
United  States  insist  that  the  true  issue  cannot  be  evaded  thus;  and 
that  the  party  claiming  compensation  is  bound,  by  every  principle  of 
law,  equity,  and  justice,  to  show,  with  some  decree  of  definiteness  and 
precision,  wherein  consist  the  privileges  which  are  made  the  foundation 
of  an  enormous  pecuniary  demand. 

(1)  The  fisheries  pursued  by  the  United  States  fishermen  in  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  British  provinces  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the 
halihot  and  cod  fishery,  and  the  mackerel  and  herring  fishery.  The 
balibot  and  cod  fisheries  include  hake,  haddock,  cusk,  and  pollack. 
Tbeeefish  are  caaght  exclusively  on  the  banks,  far  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tioQof  any  nation.  Theeod-JUheryj  therefore^  is  solely  adeq^-sea  fishery  j  and 
not  a  tubjeet  mihin  the  cognizance  of  this  Commission  This  appears  even 
by  the  inspection  of  the  maps  attached  to  the  British  Gase,  highly  col- 
ored and  partial  as  those  are  believed  to  be,  they  having  been  drawn 
and  marked  without  any  discrimination  between  territorial  waters  and 
the  open  sea.  Moreover,  it  will  appear  in  evidence,  conclusively,  that 
there  is  substantially  no  inshore  cod-fishing  done  by  the  Americans. 

Nor  do  they  land  on  the  shores  to  dry  their  nets  or  cure  their  fish. 
These  customs  belonged  to  the  primitive  mode  of  catching  codfish  prac- 
ticed by  former  generations  of  fishermen,  and  have  been  disused  for 
many  years  past.  Codfish  are  now  salted  for  temporary  preservation  on 
fthipbcMird,  but  are  cored  in  large  establishments  at  home  by  fish  packers 
and  cnrers,  who  make  this  a  separate  business,  and  to  whom  the  fish 
are  sohl  from  the  vessels  in  a  green  state. 

(2)  Nor  do  the  American  cod  fishermen  fish  for  bait  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  dominions.  Their 
veKsels  are  so  large,  and  their  outfit  is  so  expensive,  that  they  find  it 
more  economical  when  the  first  supply  of  bait,  which  is  always  brought 
from  home,  is  exhausted,  to  purchase  fresh  bait  of  the  Canadians,  who 
fish  for  it  in  open  boats  or  small  craft  near  their  own  homes,  to  which 
they  return  every  night.  The  best  bait  for  cod  and  other  similar  fish  is 
the  frozen  herring,  large  quantities  of  which,  of  a  quality  too  poor  for  any 
other  nae,  are  taken  in  seines  by  the  Canadians  and  sold  to  the  United 
States  fishermen.  The  importance  of  this  and  other  kinds  of  traffic  ta 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  fishing  villages,  and  the  destitution 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  when,  from  motives  of  policy,  and  to  affect 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  governments,  it  was  broken  up  by  the 
Canadian  authorities,  will  appear  from  their  own  testimony  and  from 
official  documents.  This  subject  will  receive  attention  hereafter.  Suffice 
it  now  to  observe  that  the  claim  of  Oreat  Britain  to  be  compensated  for 
allowing  United  States  fishermen  to  buy  bait  and  other  supplies  of  British 
^fuljects  finds  no  semblance  of  foundation  in  the  treaty j  by  tchich  no  right 
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traffic  it  conceded.  The  United  States  are  not  awnre  that  the  forna 
losttitable  statntes  have  ever  been  repealed.  TbeireDtorcemeutm(f 
renewed  at  any  moment ;  and  the  only  secnrity  HgaiDBt  aocb  a  count 
the  fact  that  such  uncivilized  legislation  is  far  more  inconTenientaod 
urious  to  the  Canadians  than  it  can  possibly  be  to  American  fiBh» 
n.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  tliat,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
A  portion  of  the  Canadians  who  reside  on  tbe  settcoast,  the  beneflti 
such  commercial  intercourse  are  at  least  as  great  to  tfaemaelreB  ti 
foreign  fishermen. 

H)  It  is  farther  important  to  bear  in  oiiml  that  the  fishery  claimstt 
s  Treaty  of  Washington  hare  already  been  in  formal  operation  dariiii 
r  years,  one-tbird  of  the  whole  period  of  their  continuance;  wh3t 
icticalty  both  fishing  and  commercial  intercourse  have  been  carriri 

in  conformity  with  the  treaty  ever  since  it  was  signed,  May  8, 1871. 
ter  that  date,  the  provincial  authorities  desisted  from  the  system  tf 
zures  and  other  molestations  by  which  foreign  Hsfaermen  had  Ixq 
iviously  annoyed.  And  what  has  been  the  resnlt,  to  each  party, ■ 
)  liberal  policy  inaugurated  by  the  treatyf  Under  its  benign  infl* 
;es,  as  the  British  case  declares,  "the  prodnce  of  the  fieheries  can^ 

British  subjects  has  greatly  increaned  during  seven  years  pMt* 
t  while  the  result  bo  them  has  been  one  of  "steady  development  aol 
reaaing  wealth,"  the  United  States  cod  fishery,  evnn,  has  declined  li 
onnt  and  value,  not,  to  be  snre,  to  snch  an  extent  as  the  tnacktnl 
lery,  but  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  that  the  American  flsheriea  It 
ibut^  cod,  haddock,  pollack,  and  bake,  have  not  been  benefited  bf 
r  privileges  conceded  to  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Wait 
;ton ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  these  fisheries,  no  just  claim  for  eompe» 
ion  can  be  maintained  before  this  CommisBiou. 
4)  Almost  the  only  fish  ever  taken  by  Americans  within  the  thR» 
les  limit  off  the  coast  of  the  British  provinces  are  the  mackerel ;  anl 
the  entire  catch  of  this  fish,  only  a  very  small  fractional  part  is  if 
:en.  They  atwnnd  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  May  nortfe 
Ftd;  great  quantities  of  them  are  found  in  the  deep  sea;  and  ttl 
ef  nse  made  of  the  inshore  flsheries  on  the  Canadian  coast  by  Amof 
I  fishermen  is  to  follow,  occasionally,  a  school  of  fish  which,  in  ib 
igress,  chances  to  set  in  towards  the  shore. 

The  method  of  taking  them  formerly  was  by  hand  lines  with  the  j[| 
)ks;  and  this  method  is  still  the  one  principally  practiced  off  thi 
itish  coast.  Within  the  past  few  years,  the  use  of  purseaeines  tal 
^ome  the  method  most  approved  and  most  generally  adopted  hf 
ited  States  fishermen.  By  means  of  them  the  schools  of  ffsh  can  M 
itrolled  and  caught,  whether  they  are  inclined  to  take  bait  or  Mk 
d  this  new  mode  of  taking  fish  has  revolntionized  the  basiness,  sindi 
lerican  fishermen  now  require  no  bait,  and  are  enabled  to  take  M 
indant  supply  of  mackerel  in  American  waters  throughout  the  wboli 
ling  season. 

l^be  migration  of  mackerel  in  the  spring  begins  on  the  Atlantic  com| 
m  a  point  as  far  south  as  Cape  Hatteras.  The  first-comers  rewi 
ivincetown,  Mass.,  al>ODt  May  10.  Here  they  begin  to  scatter,  aW 
ly  are  found  daring  the  entire  season  along  tbe  New  England  coasL 

rbatarer  maj  b«  the  theorj  of  others 
mackerel  Gafaer  knows  perfecttj  well 

uckeral  off  Cape  Haltenu,  and  that  b  ..,.., 

" 'ncoiiDtleas  mjijadt  OD  to  tbe  co««t  of  Maine,  of  Nova  Scolia,  aod  into  tfae  Onlfi 


.  on  the  snbject  [>ays  Prorewor  Bairil],  the  Au^ 
II  that  In  gprinf ,  about  Ma;,  he  will  find  tbe  ichaA 
be  can  follow  them  northward,  Akj  by  day,  a«  M 


mTija 
il  Idwrance.     They  mij  be  occasionally  lost  sight  of  by  their  ^nkitijf  below 

1 1  but  they  are  s — ''    "  '  '"       '  '^'"    '--■■'  .     ,     .    - 

r  north  and  eaaL 


but  they  are  sure  to  present  tbemselvei  shortly  after  (o  tboee  nho  look  for  them  &■ 
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LeaviDg  it  to  Qataralists  to  account  for  the  readons,  the  fact  is  uni- 
Teraal]y  acknowledged  that,  for  a  nomber  of  years  paRt,  the  valae  of  the 
fflackerei  fisheries  in  British  waters  has  diminished,  while,  daring  the 
same  period,  tbe  quantity  and  quality  of  these  fish  taken  off  the  coast 
of  New  England  has  greatly  improved. 

As  early  as  1868,  the  following  statement  appears  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  marine  and  fisheries : 

Owing  to  some  nnknowD  canae,  the  oet  as  well  as  the  bait  mackerel  fishery  has  nearly 
&iled  OB  oor  coasts.    As  already  stated,  tbe  spring  fishing  at  Magdalen  Islands  had  yielded 
almost  nothing  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fon^ign  schooners  which  resorted  there  to  pursue 
the  same  fishing  had  barely  Govered  the  cost  of  outfit.     Acoording  to  general  opinion, 
oaekerel  appeared  bat  in  very  small  numbers  in  Pleasant  Boy.    However  bad  this  fishery 
had  been,  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  results  of  the  summer  fishery.    There  was,  how- 
erer,  to  be  farther  disappointment  in  this  instance.    Mackerel,  it  is  tme,  was  seen  on  the 
shores  of  Msgdalen  Islands,  Gasp^,  and  Bay  Des  Chaleurs,  but  in  such  limited  numbers 
Aftt,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  caught  for  bait,  a  yeiy  limited  quantity  was  taken  at  the 
Ussdsaad  at  6asp6  Bay  and  Basin.    The  mackerel  would  not  take  bait  at  the  surface  of 
the  water;  and,  after  trying  every  means  for  several  weeks  to  induce  the  fish  to  come  to  the 
fBr&es  bj  means  of  bait,  the  Anaerican  schooners  left  the  islands  and  shores  of  Gasp^ 
with  only  a  few  barrels  taken.     I  have  since  ascertained  that,  at  the  end  of  August  or  be- 
tinniBit  of  September,   mackerel  had  been  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward's 
lilsod,  tod  that  the  scliooners  which  had  resorted  there  had  done  well.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  tUs  report  was  trufi,  as  otherwise  the  loss  incurred  by  our  own  and  foreign  schooners 
mut  have  Deen  very  large,  if  this  fishing  had  been  a  failure  everywhere.    The  cost  of  outfit 
it  hesTj,  and  to  compensate  for  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  most  of  the  vessels  it  was 
Meeoarjr  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  middling  success.    The  scarcity -of  mackerel  was, 
ttmiwe,  the  reason  why  I  met  so  very  few  American  schooners  near  our  shores.    In  June, 
Jttlj,  September,  and  October,  however,  when  the  results  of  this  fishing  were  still  uncertain, 
ttrenl  schocners  were  seen  in  Bay  Des  Chaleurs,  Paspebiac,  Port  Daniel,  and  Perce.    From 
what  I  could  ascertain,  about  one-third  had  licenses,  out  the  rest,  dreading  a  bad  season, 
pnfamd  fishing  only  on  the  Banks,  at  Magdalen  Islands,  or  outside  the  limits,  rather  than 
lo  pay  for  a  license.    Moreover,  from  information  obtained,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  few 
were  seen  fishing  inside  of  the  three-mile  limits ;  and  even  those  may  have  been  provided  with 
Hoenaea.   Daring  the  whole  of  my  cruise  in  August,  1  saw  none  of  them  acting  in  con- 
trsTention  of  the  law ;  and  the  owners  of  schooners  whom  I  met  without  a  license  had 
lift  withoot  infringing  the  act,  after  being  notified.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that,  having 
fine  sad  eostly  vessels,  of  which  they  aie  for  the  most  part  owners,  they  can  ill  afford 
the  riak  of  losing  them,  especially  thisvear,  by  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limits.    (Re- 
port of  Theophile  Tetu,  esq.,  on  the  Fisheries  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence;  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1868,  p.  54.) 

The  sftme  deterioratioo  of  inshore  mackerel  fishing  has  steadily  con- 
tiiHied  down  to  the  present  time : 

bit  not  an  extraordinary  thing  [says  the  report  of  the  same  department  fbr  1876],  that 
^■fibat  and  mackerel,  which  have  only  a  comparatively  inferior  value  in  our  markets,  are 
•^syiqaoted  at  a  high  price  with  our  neighbors  1  They  are  difficult  fish  to  cure,  and  this  may 
expluithe  difierence  in  price  between  both  markets ;  and,  as  this  fishery  is  ver^  uncertain, 
^people  dare  not  enter  in  it,  on  account  of  the  possibility  ot  heavy  losses  m  time  and 
BOttj.  With  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  Magdalen  Islands  and  some  three  or 
te  fidtermen  firom  Gasp^,  nobody  in  the  whole  division  placed  under  my  charge,  takes 
ttj  iateiest  in  either  of  tnese  fisheries.  Tbe  importance  of  this  fishery,  even  as  carried  on 
hystrugers,  has  greatly  diminished.  Out  of  Jive  or  six  hundred  schooners  which  formerly 
fi^futudBaff  des  Chaleurs,  Magdalen  Islands,  4"^,^  search  of  mackerel,  hardly  one  hun- 
m  sn  now  counted.  One  schooner  only,  the  W.  Merchant,  of  Gloucester,  was  this  year 
^■Viged  in  halibut  fishing ;  and,  when  I  visited  her  at  Esquimaux  Point,  she  had  caught 
ootbing,  not  even  one  banel  of  herring.  The  restrictions  to  which  foreigners  fishing  in  our 
watere  were  subjected  during  past  years,  and  the  seizures  of  vessels  which  were  tbe  conse- 
Qoence  of  Tiolations  of  Canadian  fishery  laws,  must  undoubtedly  have  contributed  a  great 
^  to  deter  Americans  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  compelled  them  to  take  another 
direction,  where  they  very  likely  find  more  remunerative  results.  In  the  course  of  a  cou- 
vvnation  with  the  United  States  consul  at  Gasp^,  he  handed  me  a  newspaper  from  Glou- 
^ecter.  Mass.,  which  explains  in  a  few  words  this  decrease  of  American  schooners  in  our 
wsterg.  '•Our  large  firms,"  said  that  paper,  **  far  from  curtailing  their  fishing  outfits,  have 
Iseresied  tVem.  Most  of  them  have  added  another  vessel  to  the  number  already  possessed. 
%  Attention  of  outfitters  seems  now  to  be  solely  bent  upon  cod-fishing.  In  former  times 
their  whole  reliance  was  placed  upon  mackerel  fishing,  which  was  practiced  on  shore  on 
George'i  Bank,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence;  but  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  it.  now 
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I  BO  tbst  th«  total  catch  of  niftcknvl  b^  our  veiReli  is  now  redaced  to  oM'tcnlh  d 
ued  to  be.  Several  Mnsee  have  been  addnced  to  explain  thii  chaDgai  botte 
ndonbtedl;  the  ase  of  seines.  It  is  alaioit  an  impouible  thing  dow  to  catch  mtcfc- 
brmerlT,  with  hook  and  line,  and  wining  i>  so  uncertain  that  moit  of  the  luMta 
npetledto  abandoQ  this  fisherj.     Mackerel  fishing  in  the  Gnlfof  Sunt  LavrcMt 

constituted  the  occupation  of  the  whole  Gloucester  fleet  during  the  fall  msssb; 
'  hvdl;  fiftT  or  slxt;  schooners  are  met  within  its  waters."  The  above  atateoNBti 
iffectl;  witn  the  observations  1  have  made  dnrinn  the  pMt  saa*on.    A  few  jsw 

more  than  half  a  doien  Gloocaster  schooners  w«ie  eofaged  cod-fitbiagon  tki 
sow  there  are  two  hundred.    No  attention  whatever  was  then  given  to  cod-fishi^ 

it  hM  attracted  the  notice  of  the  trade  of  Qlane«ster.  Halibat  fishing  is  snt^ 
vblch  Is  dail;  growing  more  and  more  important  for  Glonceiler  flthermeo;  h( 
ir   appear  to  have  abandoned  the  Gulf,  or  rather  the  groondt  which  tbtN  U 

frequented.  Several  of  the  flnest  and  switUst  sailers  of  that  fleet  were  emplonl 
he  whole  jear,  and  fitted  so  as  to  he  able  to  carry  these  fish,  freeh  or  sailed,  tki 
111  explain  the  caase  of  the  dlaappearance  of  American  sebuonen  from  our  walm. 

also  to  be  observed  tbat  the  American  mackerel  uniformly  oob- 
ft  higher  price  tbaii  tbe  colonial  cateh,  the  difference  varying  fnm 

six  dollars  per  barrel.  The  average  excess  in  price  in  fevocflf 
:ch  off  tbe  coasts  of  the  United  States  is  at  least  five  dollars  per 

evidence  to  belaid  before  the  Commission  will  fnlly  establisb  thi 
D  taken  by  the  American  Commissioners  who  framed  the  Treatf 
shingtoii,  that  thevalne  of  the  inshore  fisheries  has  been  greatt; 
irated,  and  that  the  United  States  have  desired  to  secure  tiie 
ge  of  using  them,  not  for  their  commercial  or  intrinsic  valne,  bat 

purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irritation, 
simple  truth  is,  that  all  American  fishermen  woald,  at  the  date  «t, 
taty,  aoi3  ever  since,  have  gladly  abandoned  all  fishing  in  tha 
*ial  waters  of  Canada,  rather  than  have  been  subjected  to  cob* 
n  on  equal  terms  with  the  Canadian  fishermen. 
As  for  the  herring  fishery  by  Americans  in  British  waters,  it- 
ts  to  nothing.  Hardly  any  trace  of  its  existence  can  be  foani 
g  are  purchtued  but  not  fished  for  by  United  States  fiahermeo  in, 
;  territorial  waters. 

United  States  call  npon  tbe  British  Agent  to  produce,  and  apM 
immisBioners  to  require  at  bis  hands,  tangible  evidence  of  tbt^ 

practical  value  of  the  privilege  of  fishing  by  Americans  in  BriV] 
ritorial  waters  as  it  has  existed  under  the  treaty  for  four  yean 
s  it  exists  to-day,  and  as,  judging  of  the  future  by  tbe  past, ft, 
ftsonabl;  be  expected  to  continue  during  the  ensuing  eight  y«u^ 
^  in  the  treaty.  It  ia  insisted  that  the  Commissioners  have  of 
0  proeeed  upon  vague  and  general  claims  and  assertions  as  ni* 
ntial  as  the  fog-banks  alouff  the  coast,  and  therefore  as  difficok^ 
te  as  it  would  be  to  dissipate  a  fog.    Bdpecially  are  they  bonu 

snffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  untenable  and  explomj 

that  the  portion  of  the  high  seas  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Brifr! 
vinuea  constitutes  a  part  of  their  dominions.  ! 

IV. 

next  proposed  to  consider  the  advantages  derived  by  BritiA; 
a  {h>m  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  j 

le  first  place,  the  admission  of  American  fishermen  into  BritiA^ 
is  no  detriment,  but  a  positive  advantage,  to  colonial  fisherincii) 
ttob  more  fish,  make  more  money,  and  are  improved  in  all  ttriitj 
)1  circamstanors,  by  the  presence  of  foreign  fishermen.  TM^ 
[aantiries  of  the  best  bait  thrown  over  from  American  vessdl 
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attract  myriads  of  fish,  so  that  Canadians  prefer  to  fish  side  by  side  with 
them;  and,  when  doing  so,  make  a  larger  catch  than  they  otherwise 
coald.  The  retaras  of  the  product  of  the  British  fisheries  conclusively 
show  that  the  presence  of  foreign  fishermen  cannot  possibly  have  done 
them  aDj  injary. 

Seeoodlj.  The  incidental  l>enefits  arising  from  traffic  with  American 
fishermeuare  of  vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  mari- 
time proviDces.  When,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty, 
the  Caoadiaii  anthorities  saw  fie  to  prohibit  snch  commercial  interconrse, 
the disastroas  consequences  which  ensned  are  thus  depicted  by  the  Hon. 
Stewart  Campbell,  M.  P.,  in  his  letter  to  the  department  of  marine  and 
Meriea,  in  1869 : 

Tbe  principal  source  of  inconyenienca  and  gri^^ance  on  the  part  of  the  British  traders  and 

sobjects,  eeoerallTjin  the  maritime  provinces,  who  are  connected  with  the  fisheries,  in  to  be 

foDud  in  the  ^reatchange  of  circumstances  broQffht  about  by  the  abrofl^atiou  of  the  Reciprocity 

Tresty.   During  tbe  existence  of  that  treaty,  the  entire  freedom  with  wbich  that  branch  of 

indoctiy  represented  by  the  fisheriea  was  pursued,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  tbe  United 

States  of  America,  on  the  coasts  of  tbe  British  provinces,  naturally  brought  these  foreigners 

into  most  intimate  business  relations  with  merchants,  traders,  and  others,  in  many  localities 

of  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Dominion,  and  especially  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits 

of  Cauo.   The  great  body  of  the  large  fi  et  of  American  fishermen,  numbering  several 

bundiednsBels,  which  annually  passed  through  that  strait  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  in 

the  proeemtiou  of  the  fisheries,  and  especiallv  the  mackerel  fishery,  was  invariably  in  the 

htbitofproearing  much  of  the  requisite  supplies  for  the  voyage  at  the  several  ports  in  that 

strait    Tbe  business  thus  created  largely  benefited  not  onT^  those  directly  engaged  in 

coDflwreial  porsuits,  but  was  also  of  immense  advantage  to  other  classes  of  the  inhabitants 

of  serenl  or  tbe  adjacent  counties  of  Nova  Scotia.     The  constant  demand  for,  and  ready 

4ifp03%I  at  remunerative  prices  to  the  American  fishing  vessels  of,  a  large  Quantity  of  farm 

^ocr^  a*id  other  products  of  industry  in  the  shape  of  barrels,  hoops,  lumber,  w(  od,  &,c., 

wu  at  ooee  the  character  and  result  of  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  during  the  existence 

of  the  Beeiprocity  Treaty. 

And  here  I  may  offer  some  observations  as  to  what,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  the  prob- 
9kk  eisets  of  dealing  with  the  American  fishermen  in  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  cheap 
hcenses.  lu  a  former  part  of  this  communication,  I  have  referred  to  the  active  and  advan- 
ta^eoos  boiiiness  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the  merchants,  traders,  and  others, 
n  the  eastern  counties  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  particularly  at  the  Strait  of  Canso,  during  the 
tiistence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  pointed  out  the  very  prosperous  condition  of  our 
ovn  people  during  that  period.  Much  depression  has  prevailea  since  its  abrogation,  caused 
foaeipally  by  the  exaction  of  a  high  rate  of  tonnage  dues,  wbich  has  induced  the  Americans 
to  ^aogler  tlieir  former  business  relations  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  the  terms  of  the 
GonTention  of  1818  are  practically  permitted  to  be  unrecognized. 

The  yalae  of  this  trade  during  the  period  of  that  treaty  is  thus  stated 
by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  debate  in  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
May  3, 1872 : 

The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  provinces  found  that  the  treaty,  while  it  yielded 
a  sonnal  right,  conferred  many  and  solid  advantages.    A  great  trade,  which  they  had  never 
vitiapated,  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  American  fishermen ;  and,  in- 
stead of  tbe  ruin  they  feared,  they  rained  so  much  in  every  respect  that  they  desired  a  con- 
^Qttee  of  the  treaty,  and  lamented  its  repeal.    It  was  found,  too,  that  the  people  of  Prince 
Mwmd  Island  also  experienced  a  great  advantage  from  the  treaty,  in  respect  to  trade  in 
c^^use  ^ins  with  the  United  States,  which  was  largely  increased  by  the  permission  granted 
to  Americans  to  frequent  their  coasts  for  fishing  purposes.    In  that  colony,  too,  there  had 
■iMn  apprehensions — and  he  doubted  not  they  were  sincere — that  the  treaty  would  not  be 
inllj  beneficial  to  the  people ;  but  when  the  privileges  given  to  citizens  of  tne  United  States 
*«re  freely  enioyed  by  them,  they  in  return,  brought  so  many  benefits  that  we  heard  no  com- 
piainte  from  the  colony.    No  injury  was  done  to  the  fishermen  of  the  island ;  on  the  con- 
^^uy,  the  trade  which  grew  up  was  found  to  be  profitable  in  many  different  ways.    More 
pMB  were  imported  than  ever  before ;  commerce  was  brisk ;  stores  were  opened,  and  profits 
nnde  which  never  would  have  been  realized  but  for  the  existence  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Power,  of  Halifax,  who  was  described  by 
another  speaker  as  <<a  man  who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  enterprises 
coDnented  with  the  fisheries  of  the  maritime  provinces,  who  had  given 
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them  the  most  careful  stady  and  atteotion,  and  bad  become  possessed 
of  every  iuformation  concerning  them,"  declared  that — 

The  harbors  on  the  entire  line  of  coast  were  visited  by  United  States  vessels,  for  the  ma- 
pose  of  obtaining  supplies  of  bait,  ice,  Stc.^  for  the  deep-sea  and  other  fisheries  ;  and,  if  we 
wished  to  have  the  protection  eifectaal,  we  would  prevent  this.  He  might,  kowtver^  8a§  tkA 
he  had  always  bsen  opposed  to  United  States  vessels  being  prevented  from  obtaining  these  suf- 
plies  from  our  people.  It  loohetl  too  much  like  the  cutting  off  the  nose  to  be  revenged  on  ie 
face.  The  value  of  articles  supplied  in  this  way  was  very  large,  and  the  revenue,  as  well  at  file 
itUiabitants^  was  benefited  by  it ;  while  the  only  injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  AmerieiiH 
by  prohibiting  the  trade  was  to  oblige  them  to  bring  the  supplies  with  them  from  horns, « 
drive  them  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  where  every  facility  was  readily  given  them.  Hs 
had  understood  that,  until  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  gOTero- 
ment  to  prevent  American  vessels  from  landing  their  catch  in  ports  of  the  Dominion.  Ht 
much  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  restriction.  It  might  be  all  well  enouf?h  if  they  were  sot 
permitted  to  do  so  in  Prince  Edward's  Island.  That  island  lay  almost  in  the  center  of  tk 
nshing-grounds  ;  and  there  they  were  allowed  to  take  all  supplies  they  might  require,  and 
land  their  fish,  which  was  reshipped  in  American  steamers  that  pUed  weekly  between  Char- 
lottetnwn  and  Boston.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  hardly  form  tnj 
restriction  to  the  Americans  while  they  had  Prince  Edward's  Island  open  to  them,  and  wooU 
only  deprive  our  people  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  of  the  advantage  of  storage  and  harbor  attsod* 
ant  on  the  landing  ot  cargoes,  and  our  vessels  of  the  benefit  of  the  freighting  of  them  to  tke 
United  States. 

The  condition  of  things  in  1870  appears  from  the  reports  of  Vice-Ad- 
miral Fanshawe,  and  the  other  officers  in  command  of  the  war  vessels 
crnising  off  the  Canadian  coast,  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries.  (Ca- 
nadian Beport  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1870,  pp.  324, 
a38, 339, 341,  and  349.)    Admiral  Fanshawe  says : 

The  strong  interest  that  both  the  resident  British  traders  and  the  United  States  fisbeiOMB 
have  in  maintaining  the  trade,  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  its  suppression  eziremely  4iffl- 
cult,  even  were  it  thought  judicious  to  continue  the  attempt ;  while  the  combination  betw«a 
these  two  bodies  to  evMe  British  law,  and  the  sympathies  arising  Uierefrom,  must  be  veiy 
undesirable. 

The  commander  of  Her  Majesty's  gnnboat  Britomart,  in  his  report  Ofl 
the  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  says : 

The  inhabitants  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  from  St.  Mary*s  Bay  to  Gape  Sable,  I  belieTe, 
prefer  the  Americans  coming  in  ^  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  them  stores,  bait,  sad 
ice,  and  give  them  ever^  information  as  to  my  movements. 

Wherever  I  went,  I  found  the  people  most  anxious  whether  the  Americans  were  still  g(»nf 
to  be  allowed  to  come  and  purchase  the  frozen  herrings ;  if  they  were  not,  they  had  no  otbsi 
market  for  them,  and  the  duty  was  so  heavy  they  coiud  not  afford  to  take  them  into  Ameri* 
can  ports  themselves,  At  the  same  time,  they  wished  to  have  the  Americans  preveotsd 
from  fishing  on  their  coasts. 

The  commander  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Plover,  in  his  report  from 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  the  same  year,  says : 

Every  facility  is  given  in  the  ports  of  this  island  to  foreigners  for  obtaining  and  reples- 
ishing  their  stock  of  stores  and  necessaries  for  fishing.  This,  if  the  treaty  is  intended  to  b» 
strictly  enforced,  should  not  be  allowed ;  as,  if  it  is  wished  to  drive  the  United  States  fisbe^ 
men  from  these  waters,  they  will  then  be  obliged  to  return  home  for  supplies. 

H.  £.  Betts,  commander  government  schooner  Ella  G.  McLean,  says: 

I  anchored  off  port  Mulgrave  and  procured  wood  and  water.  Here  the  feeling  is  recj 
much  against  the  law  that  prevents  the  American  fishermen  procuring  supplies,  such  as  baiti 
barrels,  provisions,  &c.  One  house,  whose  receipts  in  1864  and  1865  were  about  $80,009 
each  year, this  year  was  reduced  to  (i 0,000,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  "stolen.^ 
They  advocate  the  return  to  the  license  system,  doing  away  with  the  twenty-four  hoan^ 
notice  there  used  to  be,  and  having  these  schooners  to  rigidly  enforce  the  law,  and  to  ifl» 
stantly  seize  any  vessel  fishing  inside  the  limits  without  a  license.  They  suggest  that  tbt 
proceeds  of  the  licenses  might  be  used  as  a  set-off  against  the  American  duty  of  $2  a  barreli 
by  dividing  it  at  so  much  per  barrel  amongst  our  fishermen,  as  a  bounty ;  thus  putting  osr 
fishermen  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  the  Americans  as  regards  a  market  for  their  fish. 

The  anticipations  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  woald  so  operate  as 
to  remove  the  distress  existing  in  the  maritime   provinces  at   the 
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date  of  its  negotiation  have  been  fnlly  realized,  as  will  appear  by  the 
testimony  to  be  laid  before  the  Commission.  It  also  appears  that  sev- 
eral thousands  of  British  flrshermen  find  lacrative  employment  ou 
board  American  fishing-vessels. 

The  benefits  thns  far  alladed  to  are  only  indirectly  and  remotely 
within  the  scope  and  cognizance  of  this  Commission.  They  are  brought 
to  its  attention  chiefly  to  refute  the  claim,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
United  States  to  be  able  to  enter  the  harbors  of  the  provinces  and 
traffic  with  the  inhabitants.  No  doubt  all  such  advantages  are  mutual 
and  reciprocal.  They  only  show  that,  in  this  instance  as  in  so  many 
otherH,  a  system  of  freedom,  rather  than  one  of  repression,  pioves  the 
best  for  all  mankind. 

V. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  specific  benefits  which  the  treaty 
directs  the  Commission  to  regard  in  its  comparison  and  adjustment  of 
equivalents. 

First.  What  do  British  subjects  gain  by  admission  to  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitade  Y 

AU  descriptions  of  fish  found  in  British  waters  also  abound  along  this 
portion  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  They  are  nearly  as  extensive 
territorially  and  equally  valuable.  If  the  provincial  fishermen  in- 
vested the  same  amount  of  capital  in  the  business,  and  exerted  eqaal 
enterprise,  industry,  and  skill,  they  would  find  the  American  waters 
iinUy  as  valuable  to  them  as  theirs  now  are  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States. 

Off  the  American  coast  is  found  exclusively  the  menhaden  or  porgies, 
by  &r  the  best  bait  for  mackerel.  This  is  well  stated  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  who  says : 

It  IS  also  inie  that  in  American  waters  the  favorite  bait  to  catch  the  mackerel  is  found,  and  it 
JB  SO  mrneh  the  favorite  bait  that  one  fishing-vessel  having  this  bait  on  board  would  draw  a 
whole  aehool  of  mackerel  in  the  very  face  of  vessels  having  an  inferior  bait.  Now,  the  value 
of  the  privilege  of  entering  American  waters  for  catching  that  bait  is  very  great.  If  Cana- 
dian fishennen  were  exclnaed  from  American  waters  bv  any  combination  among  American 
fiabennen,  or  by  any  act  of  Con^press,  thev  would  be  deprived  of  getting  a  single  ounce  of 
the  but.  American  fishermen  might  combine  for  that  object,  or  a  law  might  be  passed  by 
CoDgTBsa  forbidding  the  exportation  of  menhaden  ;  but  by  the  provision  made  in  the  treaty 
Canadian  fiahermen  are  allowed  to  enter  into  American  waters  to  procure  the  bait,  and  the 
coaaeqnence  of  that  is  that  no  such  combination  can  exist,  and  Canadians  can  purchase  the 
bait  and  be  able  to  fish  on  equal  terms  with  the  Americans.  (Speech  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
<knald,May3,  1872.) 

These  statements  were  based  upon  the  Canadian  official  reports  pre- 
Tioosly  pnblishedy  which  say  : 

For  mackerel  fishing,  the  Americans  use  *'  porgies  *'  and  clams,  chopped  fine,  as  bait. 
The  ''porgies  "  are  found  only  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and,  when  Imported  into 
the  Dominion,  cost  about  six  dollars  per  barrel. 

The  bait  with  which  the  Americans  are  supplied  is  far  superior  to  any  which  can  be  pro* 
cored  in  this  country,  to  which  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the 
Amerieans  previously  to  the  recent  restrictions,  although  even  now  the  local  fishermen  com- 
plain that  they  have  no  chance  while  an  American  shooner  is  fishing  near  them.  (Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  year  ending  June,  1870,  pp.  31'^ 

The  menhaden  fishery  has  within  ten  years  grown  into  an  immense 
business.  Formerly,  they  were  taken  only  for  bait,  and  were  either 
ground  in  hand-mills  for  mackerel,  or  ased  in  what  is  called  ^^  slivers  " 
for  codfish  bait.  There  is  now  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing-ves- 
sels engaged  in  this  fishery.   Large  factories  have  been  erected  on  shore 
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for  extracting  the  oil.  As  these  fish  are  not  valuable  until  they  are  fat, 
which  is  in  August  and  September,  they  are  not  much  taken  in  their 
spawning  time  ]  and  they  will  not  therefore  be  ext'erminated.  They  are 
eaught  solely  with  seines,  near  the  shore,  their  food  being  a  kind  of 
marine  seed  which  floats  upon  the  waters;  consequently,  they  will  not 
take  the  hook.  This  fishery  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  fish- 
eries, the  oil  being  used  for  tanning  and  currying  extensively  at  home 
and  being  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  refuse  of  the  fish,  after  be- 
ing pressed,  is  used  for  manufacturing  guano  or  fish  phosphate,  and  is 
very  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  This  fishery  is  purely  an  American  fish- 
ery, no  menhaden  ever  being  found  north  of  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  is 
entirely  an  inshore  fishery,  the  fish  being  taken  within  two  miles  from 
the  shore. 

The  United  States  inshore  fisheries  for  mackerel,  in  quality,  quantity, 
ABd  value,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  They  are  within  four 
hours'  sail  of  the  American  market,  and  many  of  the  mackerel  are  sold 
fresh  at  a  larger  price  than  when  salted  and  packed.  The  vessels  fitted 
with  mackerel  seines  can  use  the  same  means  and  facilities  for  taking 
menhaden,  so  that  both  fisheries  can  be  pursued  together.  And  they 
combine  advantages,  compared  with  which  the  Dominion  fisheries  are 
uncertain,  poor  in  quality,  and  vastly  less  in  quantity.  The  Canadian 
fisheries  are  a  long  voyage  from  any  market  whatever,  and  involve  far 
more  exposure  to  loss  of  vessels  and  life.  These  fisheries  along  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  the  competition  of  the 
cheap-built  vessels,  cheap-fed  crew,  and  poorly  paid  labor  of  the  Do- 
minion fishermen,  who  pay  trifling  taxes,  and  live,  both  on  board  their 
vessels  and  at  home,  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  American  fisher- 
men. It  is  only  from  lack  of  enterprise,  capital,  and  ability,  that  the 
Dominion  fishermen  have  failed  to  nse  them.  But  recently  handreda 
of  Dominion  fishermen  have  learned  their  business  at  Oloucester  and 
other  American  fishing  towns,  and  by  shipping  in  American  vessels. 
They  have  in  United  States  waters  today  over  thirty  vessels,  equipped 
for  seining,  which,  in  company  with  the  American  fleet,  are  sweeping 
the  shores  of  ISew  England. 

Second.  The  enormous  pecuniary  value  of  the  right  to  import  fiah 
and  fish-oil,  free  of  duty,  iuto  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  must 
be  admitted  by  every  candid  mind.  Testimony  from  all  quarters  can 
lie  adduced,  of  the  most  convincing  character,  on  this  subject. 

In  June  24, 1851,  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Lord  Elgin,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster, 
that  if  the  United  States  would  admit  ^^all  fish,  either  cured  or  fireah, 
jinported  from  the  British  North  American  possessions,  in  vessels  of 
any  nation  or  description,  free  of  duty,  and  upon  terms  in  all  respecta 
•f  equality  with  fish  imported  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  <<  to  throw  open  to  the  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  the  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  with  permission  to  those  fishermen  to  land  on  the 
cMtsts  of  those  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing 
fish ;  provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  owneil 
of  private  property,  or  with  the  operations  of  British  fishermen."— 
Documents  accompanying  President's  Message,  December,  1851,  partis 
pp.  89,  90. 

And  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  in  1867,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature  earnestly  recommended  '^  that, 
instead  of  levying  a  pecuniary  license  fee,  steps  be  taken  to  arrange,  if 
practicable,  with  the  American  Government,  for  the  admission  of  the 
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prodacts  of  colonial  fishermeD  into  the  American  market  free,  or  ander 
a  more  reduced  tariff  than  that  now  imposed." — Report  of  Committee  of 
Legislatare  of  Nova  Scotia,  1867,  quoted  in  Knight's  Beport  on  the 
Fisheries  of  Kova  Scotia,  p.  14. 

"  Under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,''  said  Mr.  Stewart  Campbell,  in  the 
memorandum  already  qaoted  from,  ^'  the  total  exemption  from  duty  of  all 
fi»h  exported  from  the  maritime  provinces  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
StateSy  was  also  a  boon  of  inestimable  value  to  the  very  large  class  of  Brit- 
ish suijects  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  our  fisheries  and  its  re- 
sulting trade.  This  state  of  things,  which  was  beneficial  also  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  undoubtedly  created  a  con- 
dition of  general  prosperity  and  contentment  among  the  classes  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  referred  to,  such  as  had  never  previously  existed." 

(Jn  this  subject  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
DomiuiOD,  thus  expressed  himself: 

I  may  be  liable  to  the  cbarp^e  of  injuring  our  own  case  in  discuMing  the  advantaees  of 
the  arrangemente,  because  every  word  used  by  me  may  be  quoted  and  used  as  evidence 
Bf^nst  us  hereafter.    The  statement  has  been  so  thrown  broadcast  that  the  arrangement  is 
a  bad  one  for  Canada,  that,  in  order  to  show  to  this  House  and  the  country  that  it  is  one 
that  an  be  accepted,  one  is  obliged  to  run  the  risk  of  his  language  being  used  before  the 
CommisBioDers  to  settle  the  amount  of  compensation,  as  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  treaty 
to  aa.    It  seeois  to  me  that,  in  looking  at  the  treaty  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  look- 
ing at  the  quesdon  whether  it  is  right  to  accept  the  articles,  we  have  to  consider  mainly  that 
interest  which  is  most  peculiarly  aSfected.    Now,  unless  I  am  greatly  misioformed,  the  fish- 
ing intereets  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  for  local  reasons,  are  altogether  in 
Aivorof  the  treaty.    They  are  so  anxious  to  get  free  admission  fur  their  fish  into  the  Ameri- 
can market,  that  they  would  view  with  great  sorrow  any  action  of  this  House  which  would 
ezeiode  tfieai  from  that  market :  that  they  look  forward  with  increasing  confidence  to  a  large 
development  of  their  trade,  and  of  that  great  industry ;  and  I  say,  that  that  being  the  case, 
if  it  be  to  the  interest  of  the  fishermen,  and  for  the  advantage  of  that  branch  of  national  indoa- 
try,  aettins  aside  all  other  considerations,  we  ought  not  wiifally  to  injure  that  interest.   Why, 
air,  what  is  the  fact  of  the  case  as  it  stands  t  The  only  market  for  the  Canadian  No.  ]  maekerd 
in  the  KoM  i9  the  United  States.  That  is  our  only  market^  and  toe  are  practically  excluded  from  it 
hy  the  preaent  duty.     The  consequence  of  that  duty  is  that  our  fishermen  are  alt  the  mercy  of  the 
Amertcuu  Jiskermen.   They  are  made  the  hetoers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  for  the 
Awurieans.    They  are  obliged  to  sdl  their  fish  at  the  Americans'  own  price.     The  American 
Jukermem  purchase  their  fish  at  a  nominal  value^  and  control  the  American  market.   The  great 
profits  of  the  trade  are  handed  over  to  the  American  fishermen,  or  the  American  merchants 
ell^^ped  in  the  trade,  and  they  profit  to  the  loss  of  our  own  industry  and  our  own  people. 
Let  any  one  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence  on  a  summer  trip,  as  many  of  us  do,  and  call  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  to  a  fisherman  in  his  boat,  and  see  for  what  a  nominal  price  yon  can 
secatD  the  whole  of  his  catch ;  and  that  is  from  the  absence  of  a  market,  and  from  the  fact  of 
the  Canadian  fisherman  being  completely  under  the  control  of  the  foreigner.    With  the  duty 
off  Canadian  fish,  the  Canadian  fisherman  may  send  his  fish  at  the  right  time,  when  he  can 
obfenn  the  beat  price,  to  the  American  market,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  opening  a  profita- 
ble trade  with  the  United  States  in  exchange.    If,  therefore,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  including  that  portion  of  Quebec  which  is  also  largely  interested  in  the 
fiaheries,  that  this  treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  that  this  great  market  should  be  opened  to 
them,  on  what  ground  should  we  deprive  them  of  this  right  f    Is  it  not  a  selfish  argument 
that  the  fisheries  can  be  used  as  a  lever  in  order  to  gain  reciprocity  in  flour,  wheat,  and  other 
eenab  T    Are  yon  to  shut  our  fishermen  out  of  this  great  market  in  order  that  you  may 
eoeite  the  United  States  into  giving  you  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal  principle  f 

I  have  heard  the  fear  expressed  that,  with  this  treaty,  the  Americans  would  come  down 
into  oar  waters  and  take  the  fish  away  from  our  people.  This  was  a  groundless  fear.  Why 
had  not  this  occurred  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  under  which  the  Americans  enjoyed 
lolly  equal  privileges  to  those  they  would  have  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  f  Did  we 
find  them  interfering  with  our  fishermen?  We  did  not ;  and  with  the  United  States  mar- 
kets open  to  ns  on  the  same  terms  as  to  its  own  fishermen,  could  any  intelligent  man  sup- 
pose that  they  could  come  down  four  or  five  hundred  miles  in  vessels  costing  more  to  build, 
eqnip,  and  sail  than  our  vessels,  and  compete  with  our  people,  who  took  the  fish  almost  at 
tfaeir  own  doors  T  In  Mr.  Knight's  report  on  the  working  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  drawn 
up  in  the  year  1867,  was  found  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Guys- 
iMfoogh :  "  The  fishermen  in  this  locality  have,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  say  for  the  past  ten  years,  made  more  money  than  during  any  ten  years  pre- 
'vioos,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  a  free  market  in  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only 
trkct  where  a  large  proportion  of  our  fish  will  sell  to  advantage ;  and,  although  fish  have 
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Dot  been  so  abandant,  the  extra  price  has  more  than  compensated  for  the  deficiency  In  the 
catch.  If  a  heavy  duty  were  put  upon  our  mackerel  and  herrings,  in  the  United  States,  the 
fishery  would  not  be  remunerative  ;  and,"  he  added,  **  the  American  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ermen have  not  interfered  with  us  nor  injured  our  fisheries  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
our  fishermen  caught  more  mackerel  in  1864  than  in  any  previous  year."  It  would  be  seen 
that  we  need  have  no  fears  that  the  Americans  would  do  us  anv  greater  injury  nuder  this 
treaty.  He  also  found  in  Mr.  Knight*s  report  that  the  value  of  fish  exported  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia  from  1855  to  1865.  during  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  bad 
increased  from  $1,940,127  to  $3,476,461,  and  was  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  a  proportioDate 
increase  would  take  place  under  the  Washington  Treaty  ? 

Those  opposed  to  the  treaty  seemed  to  set  great  value  upon  what  we  were  asked  by  it  to  sur* 
render.  *'  O, "  said  they, '  *  why  should  we  give  up  our  valuable  fisheries,  such  important  priv- 
ileges,  and  for  so  small  a  consideration  f  "  Had  those  who  talked  in  this  way  stndlea  tin 
case  f  I  believe  they  had  not,  else  they  would  form  a  different  opinion.  That  our  fisheriss 
were  valuable,  I  am  well  aware.  Their  value  under  favorable  conditions  could  not  be  over- 
estimated ;  but  that  value  would  be  great  or  small  just  in  proportion  to  the  markets  we  pos- 
sessed. By  this  treaty  we  surrendered  very  little,  and  gained  in  many  ways ;  for,  in  additioB 
to  our  own  fishing  grounds,  which  we  still  retained,  we  had  the  privilege,  if  we  choee  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it,  of  going  into  United  States  waters  to  fish,  and  would  gain  a  fict 
market,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  our  own  fisheries  to  a  most 
important  extent.  Newfoundland  and  Prince  £dward*s  Island  had  given  strong  indica- 
tions that  they  would  ratify  this  treaty ;  and  Americans  having  free  access  to  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  the  former,  they  would  be  quite  independent  of  us  in  the  herring  and  cod  fisher- 
ies. Prince  £dward*s  Island's  ratifying  it  would  give  them  access  to  the  mackerel  fishery  of 
that  island ;  and,  with  the  right  whicn  they  now  possessed,  under  the  treaty  of  I8Ib,  to 
take  all  kinds  of  fish  when  and  where  they  pleased  at  the  Magdalen  Islands^and  the  islands 
comprise,  both  for  herring  and  mackerel,  about  the  best  fishing-ground  of  the  Dominion — 
the  Americans  need  care  very  little  for  any  privileges  that  we  might  have  the  power  to  with- 
hold from  them,  which  would  amount  to  but  a  few  miles  of  an  inshore  mackerel  fishery ;  in 
return  for  which  the  markets  of  the  entire  United  States  were  thrown  open  to  as  free  for  all 
the  fish  and  products  of  the  fisheries  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

In  the  same  debate  of  May  13, 1872,  Mr.  Power,  of  Halifax,  said : 

He  was  in  favor  of  accepting  the  treaty  even  as  it  was,  and  the  following  were  some 
of  his  reasons;  they  were  not  merely  theoretical,  but  the  result  of  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience and  careful  observation.  In  the  spring  of  each  year,  some  forty  or  fifty  vessels  re- 
sorted to  the  Magdalen  Islands  for  herring,  and  he  had  known  the  number  to  be  greater. 
These  vessels  carried  an  average  of  900  barrels  each.  So  that  the  quantity  taken  was  gen- 
erally in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  barrels.  During  the  existence  of  the  Keciprocity  Treaty, 
no  United  States  vessels  went  after  these  fish.  All  the  vessels  engaged  in  that  fiishery  be- 
longed to  some  one  of  the  provinces  now  forming  this  Dominion.  Since  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  and  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  a  dollar  per  barrel  by  the  United  States,  the  case 
had  become  entirely  changed.  Vessels  still  went  there ;  but  they  were  nearly  all  American. 
Now,  under  this  treaty  we  would  get  that  important  branch  of  trade  back  affaiu.  The  lower 
provinces.  Nova  Scotia  in  particular,  had  a  large  herring  trade  with  Newioundland.  Ves- 
sels went  there  with  salt  and  other  supplies,  and  brought  back  cargoes  of  herring  in  biiUc* 
Employment  was  thus  given  to  the  cooper  and  laborer  in  preparing  the^  fish  for  export; 
and,  as  the  business  was  proeecuted  mostly  in  the  winter  months,  when  other  employment 
was  difficult  to  obtain,  it  always  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  industrious.  We  lost  this  trade 
also  when  we  lost  the  Beciprocity  Treaty ;  but  it  would  return  to  us  under  the  treaty  now 
offered  for  our  acceptance.  A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  two  vessels  belonging:  to  the 
Province  of  Quebec  arrived  in  Halifax,  from  Labrador.  They  had  between  them  3,400  bar- 
rels of  herring.  Not  finding  sale  for  them  in  Ualifax,  they  proceeded  to  New  York,  whem 
they  sold.  The  duty  on  these  two  cargoes  amounted  to  $3,400  in  gold.  Under  a  treaty  of 
this  kind,  this  $3,400  would  go  iuto  the  pockets  of  the  owners  and  crews  of  the  vessel^  in- 
stead of  into  the  United  States  Treasury ;  and  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  almost  every  day. 
The  same  reason  applied  to  the  mackerel  fishery;  but  with  still  greater  force,  the  duty  being 
two  dollars  per  barrel.  There  was  another  feature  connected  with  this  tishery,  which  ought  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  this  House,  in  favor  of  the  treaty.  American  vessels  following 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  were  manned  in  great  part  by  natives  of  some  part  of  ^is  Do* 
minion.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was,  that,  as  the  hands  fished  on  shares,  viz,  one-half  of  what 
they  caught,  those  employed  on  board  of  United  States  vessels  got  theirs  in  free  of  duty  ;  whils 
the  men  employed  in  the  vessels  of  the  Dominion  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  theira.  A  hand 
catching  twenty-five  barrels  of  mackerel  to  his  share,  on  ooard  of  a  United  States  ve 
would  receive  $50  more  than  he  would  receive  tor  the  same  quantity  taken  in  one  of  our 
vessels.  A  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  best  men  went  on  board  the  American  ves 
and  our  vessels  had  to  put  up  with  the  less  capable.  Indeed,  should  the  present  state  d 
things  continue  much  longer,  our  people  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  hook-and-lias 
fishing  altogether ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  continue  to  compete  against  the 
duty  and  tlieir  other  disadvantages.    During  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  J^eaty,  ths 
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nnmber  of  vessels  following^  the  hook>and-1me  mackerel-fishery  had  iacreased  to  aboat  sixty 
in  the  eoanty  of  Lnnenbarg  alone.  Since  the  termination  of  the  treaty,  the  number  had 
been  gradually  fiillins^  off,  until,  dnring  last  session,  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  yessels  en- 
gagped  in  that  business  ;  and  he  believea  that,  should  this  treaty  not  be  ratified,  there  would 
not  be  a  single  vessel  fitted  out  in  that  county  for  the  mackerel-fishery  the  approaching^  sea- 
son. He  had  been  assured  by  vesseUowners  in  Mavre  au  Bonche — an  enterprising  settle- 
ment at  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  of  Antif^onlsh — and  also  by  those  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Canso,  in  the  county  of  Guysboro  (from  both  of  which  places  the  mackerel 
and  herring  fisheries  had  been  extensively  prosecuted),  that  the  business  will  not  more  than 
pay  expenses  ;  and  that,  unless  something  was  done  to  relieve  those  fish  from  the  present 
daty,  tlsey  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  business  altogether.  This  need  create  no  sur- 
prise, when  it  is  considered  that,  at  the  present  value  of  mackerel  and  herrings,  the  du^y  is 
fnlly  eqaal  to  fifty  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  American  vessels  over 
oar  provincial  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  not  only  were  our  best  men  induced  to  give  their 
skin  to  the  Americans  in  fishing,  but  in  many  cases  they  remained  away,  and  their  industry 
was  lost  to  the  provinces.  They  went  to  the  States  in  the  vessel  the  last  trin,  in  order  to  get 
settled  up  for  the  season's  work,  and  generally  remained  there  to  man  the  nshing  and  other 
vessels  of  the  Republic.  Why,  a  very  larg^  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester  and 
other  fishing  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  were  natives  of  some  of  the  provinces  of 
this  Dominion.  Now,  with  this  treaty  the  inducements  to  give  a  preference  to  American 
vessels  would  be  removed,  and  our  own  vessels  would  be  able  to  select  good  hands,  who 
would  remain  at  home ;  the  temptation  to  emigrate,  as  he  had  just  explained,  being  removed. 
Be  has  heard  it  said  that  the  consumer  paid  the  duty.  Now,  tokUst  this  misfht  be  the  ease 
with  same  ariicies,  it  was  not  so  with  the  article  of  our  fish.  In  our  case  in  this  business^  our 
fisksnun  fished  side  by  side  with  their  American  rivals,  both  carrying  the  proceeds  of 
tfccir  cotdk  to  the  same  market,  where  our  men  had  to  contend  against  the  free  fi$h 
sf  the  American  fishermen.  Let  him  illustrate  this.  An  American  and  a  provincial  vessel 
took  500  barrels  of  mackerel  each ;  both  vessels  loere  confined  to  the  same  market,  where  they 
ssid  at  the  same  pries.  One  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  $1,000,  while  the  other  had  not  to  do  so. 
fHistktn  paid  ike  $1,000 1  Most  certainly  not  the  purchaser  or  consumer,  but  the  poor,  hard' 
worked  fisherman  of  this  Dominion ;  for  this  $1,000  was  deducted  from  his  account  of  sales. 
Those  who  contended  that  in  this  case  the  consumer  paid  the  duty,  ought  to  be  able  to 
show  that,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  in  the  United  States,  the  selling  price  there  wonld  be 
ndooed  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  or  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  trade  to  cause  any  person  who  understands  to  believe  that  this  would  be  the 
case ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  seen  that  at  present  our  fishermen  labored  under  disadvantages, 
which  tsade  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  their  rivals  in  the  United  States ;  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty,  as  proposed  by  this  treaty,  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  enable  them 
iodia  good  business  where  they  now  were  but  struggling^  or  doing  a  losing  trade. 

Iq  the  same  debate  Dr.  Tapper,  of  Halifax,  said: 

While  in  1854  American  fishermen  were  able  to  compete  with  Canadians,  because  they 
had  BO  high  taxes  to  pay,  and  the  cost  of  outfit  was  much  less  than  at  present,  the  war  and 
the  bordens  it  had  leift  behind  had  so  changed  their  position  iu  relation  to  this  question, 
(hat  every  Canadian  fisherman,  who  had  the  fish  in  the  sea  at  his  own  door,  with  all  the  ad- 
vaotages  of  cheap  vessels  and  cheap  equipment,  if  he  belonged  (as  no  one  doubted)  to  the 
same  courageous  and  adventurotis  class  as  the  Americans,  would  enter  into  the  competition 
with  an  advantage  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  in  his  favor.     •    •     *    Who  would  say  that  the 
Canadian  fisherman  was  deserving  of  any  consideration,  if  he  was  not  able,  with  that  pre* 
VBaam  in  his  favor,  to  meet  the  competition,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world  ? 
Why,  then,  instead  of  the  treaty  surrendering  our  fishermen  and  fi^iheries  to  the  destructive 
eoBpetition  of  the  foreigner,  the  result  would  be — and  mark  his  words,  the  facts  would  soon 
show  it — that  the  American  fishermen  who  employed  their  industry  in  the  waters  of  Canada 
woold  become  like  the  American  lumbermen  who  engaged  in  that  trade  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ottawa;  they  would  settle  upon  Canadian  soil,  bringing  with  them  their  character  for  enter- 
prise sad  energy ;  and  would  become  equally  good  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  would  give  this 
eotmtrv  the  benefit  of  their  talents  and  their  enterprise  and  their  capital.    IVas  there  anybody  who 
eamld  dombt  as  to  the  effect  of  removing  the  duty  which  was  now  levied  of  two  dollars  per  barrel 
vpon  mackerel  and  one  dollar  upon  herrings,  cf  taking  off  this  enormous  bounty  in  favor  of  the 
Amtriean  fishermen,  and  leaving  our  fishermen  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  the  best  market 
Jar  them  in  the  world  ?    Was  there  any  one  who  could  doubt  that  the  practical  result  would 
be  to  leave  the  Canadians,  in  a  very  short  time,  almost  without  any  competition  at  all  7 
The  oppiisition  for  a  long  time  held  out  the  idea  that  Parliament  and  the  government  must 
protect  the  poor  struggling  and  industrious  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  prov- 
Inoes  against  the  operation  of  this  treaty,  which,  it  was  held,  would  be  ruinous  to  them  iu 
every  way.     Gradually,  however,  light  began  to  break  in  upon  them,  until  at  last  they  dis- 
covered  this  extraordinary  fact,  that  while  the  clauses  of  this  treaty  which  related  to  Canada 
were  held  by  every  intelligent  fisherman  to  be  a  great  boon,  as  something  which  would  take 
the  taxes  off  them,  and  reUeve  them  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  tribute  that  they 
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were  dow  compelled  to  pay  to  a  foreign  nation,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  were,  oa 
the  other  hana,  just  as  mnch  averse  to  the  treaty  as  our  own  people  were  anxious  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  effect  How  different  would  the  future  be  under  this  treaty  from 
what  it  would  certainly  be  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  were  to  continue  !  What  was  tlw 
result  now  t  Why,  many  of  our  fishermen  were  compelled  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
abandoning  their  homes  in  Canada,  in  order  to  place  themselves  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Americans.  The  member  for  West  Durham  stated  that,  if  Canada  had  continued  the 
policy  of  exclusion,  the  American  fisheries  would  very  soon  have  utterly  failed,  and  thej 
would  have  been  at  our  mercy.  This  was  a  ereat  mistake.  Last  summer  he  went  down  in 
a  steamer  from  Dalhousie  to  Pictou,  and  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  American  fishiog-ver 
sels,  which  had  averaged  three  hundred  barrels  of  mackerel  in  three  weeks,  and  had  nera 
been  within  ten  miles  of  the  shore. 

The  Hod.  S.  Oampbell,  of  Nova  Scotia,  said : 

Under  the  operation  of  the  system  that  had  prevailed  since  the  repeal  of  the  treaty  of  1854, 
the  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  had,  to  a  large  extent,  become  the  fishermen  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  been  forced  to  abandon  their  vessels  and  homes  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  ship 
to  American  ports*  there  to  become  engaged  in  aiding  the  commercial  enterprises  of  that  coun- 
try. It  was  a  melancholy  feature  to  see  thousands  of  young  and  hardy  fishermen  compelled 
to  leave  their  native  land  to  embark  in  the  pursuits  of  a  foreign  country,  and  drun  their  own 
land  of  that  aid  and  strength  which  their  presence  would  have  secured.  There  was  another 
evil  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that  not  only  were  they  forced  to  aid  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  anotherfconntry,  but  they  were,  by  being  so,  gradually  alienated  from  the  land  of  their 
birth,  aud  led  to  make  unfortunate  contrasts  and  comparisons,  to  the  detriment  of  the  oountnr 
to  which  they  belonged;  because,  in  the  country  to  which  they  departed,  they  derivea 
benefits  that  were  unattainable  in  their  own.  Another  evil  of  the  present  state  of  thing* 
was  the  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  ship-building  by  the  depression  caused  in  the 
business  of  the  country.  While  Nova  Scotia  had  mechanics  who  were  able  to  build  vessels 
that  would  compete  in  every  important  respect  with  those  built  by  our  American  neighbon, 
the  commercial  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  Americans  fishing  in  Canadian  waten 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  ship-building  interest.  It  had  been  said  that  the  coneei- 
sions  obtained  by  the  Dominion  were  not  equivalent  to  the  concessions  which  were  granted 
to  the  United  States.  Upon  that  point  he  regarded  what  had  been  said  by  the  Minieter 
of  Justice  about  the  privileges  of  Canadians  resorting  to  American  waters  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  bait  as  being  of  great  importance.  He  believed  that  to  be  a  very  valuable  and 
of  important  concession,  fie  did  not  regard  the  American  inshore  fisheries  as  of  such  little 
value  as  had  been  represented,  for  he  knew  that  frequently  American  fishermen  left  onz 
coast  aud  resorted  to  their  own  waters,  where  they  received  a  valuable  recompense  for 
changing  their  venue  and  base  of  operations.  By  the  treaty  of  1$18  American  fishinff- 
vessels  were  not  permitted  to  enter  our  harbors,  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wood, 
water,  and  shelter.  This  limitation  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  and  did 
injustice  to  our  shore  population.  During  the  reciprocity,  those  vessels  were  constantly 
in  our  waters,  engagsd  in  a  mutually  advantageous  business  with  the  merchants  who 
lived  on  shore.  Both  parties  desired  a  renewal  of  that  relation,  which  would  decidedly 
be  to  the  advantage  of^Nova  Scotia.  It  was  because  he  desired  to  restore  to  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  the  advantages  of  that  reciprocal  trade  that  he  was  ardently  anxious  for 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  To  use  a  phrase  that  had  been  emploved  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  his  constituents  had  "set  their  hearts  upon  it";  and,  as  far  as  hiit  voice  and 
vote  went,  they  would  surely  have  it. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Nova  Scotia,  remarked : 

The  honorable  member  for  Halifax,  who  addressed  the  House  a  few  days  ago  (Mr. 
Power)  has  told  what  effect  the  high  duty  on  mackerel  in  the  States  has  had  on  this 
hook-and-line  fishing.  The  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  for  it  from  Lunenburg  Count/ 
has  decreased  from  sixty  to  seventy  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Until  last  year,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  ventured  to  engage  in  it,  finding  the  high  duties  made  it  unprofitable.  Last 
year  nearly  all  that  fine  fieet  of  vessels,  afler  returning  from  Labrador,  instead  of  going 
out  again  for  mackerel,  were  compelled  to  lay  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  idly  swinginn^ 
at  their  anchors,  in  the  harbors  and  coves  around  the  coast ;  while  the  yoang  men  who 
should  have  forrafd  their  fishing  crews  were  either  compelled  to  remain  at  home  or  seek 
other  employment  elsewhere;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  on  board  American  vessels,  where  the 
fish  they  caught  were  worth  more  than  if  tatcen  on  board  their  own  vessels,  because  they 
would  be  free  of  duty  under  the  American  fiag.  It  was  thus  of  vital  importance  to  the  fish- 
ing people  of  that  county  that  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  should  be  ratified ;  because 
they  believed,  and  be  jadged  they  rightly  believed,  they  would  then  be  placed  on  a  mnch 
better  footing  than  they  occupied  at  the  present  time.  Not  only  were  his  constituents  deeply 
interested,  but  the  whole  people  of  Nova  Scotia  were  immediately  concerned.  He  read  from 
statistics  to  show  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  fishing  interest,  the  number  of  men 
it  employed,  and  the  value  of  the  products.  In  I8r>3,  the  year  before  the  mmmencement  of 
the  Reciprocity  Trc  aty,  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  in  Nova  Scotia  wa? 
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MflMthin^  l€es  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  only  about  30  per  cent,  or  less  than 
t5tS;038  worth,  found  a  market  in  the  United  Statef*.  In  1865,  the  total  yield  of  the  fish- 
eries had  risen,  with  various  fluctuations,  to  an  agg^regate  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  exports  to  the  States  had  not  only  kept  ptoe  with  that  ag^gfregate 
iocrease,  but  had  largely  ezcc»ded  it,  the  exports  to  the  States  in  that  year  being  about  43  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  catch,  or  near  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Thus  it  would  be  sees 
that,  under  tne  old  Reciprocity  Treaty,  our  fishermen  lost  nothing  by  allowing  their  Amer- 
ican neighbors  to  fish  in  our  waters.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  gained  in  every  way.  The 
influence  of  a  free  market  had  acted  as  a  stimulant  on  their  energies ;  so  that,  although  their 
fishiog-giouods  were  shared  by  American  fishermen,  their  total  catch  had  increased  50  per 
cent;  and  so  beneficial  was  that  free  market  found  to  be,  that  the  exports  to  the  States  IumL 
increased  over  1.50  per  cent,  in  the  twelve  years.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  establish  the 
two  important  facts,  that  our  fishermen  have  nothing  to  fear  from  fair  competition  with  Amer- 
ican fianermen  in  our  own  waters,  and  that  the  free  access  to  the  markets  of  that  country  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  us.  A  comparison  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  with  three  years  since  its  abrogation,  shows  that  the  exports  of  fish  to  the 
States  have  fallen  off  7  per  cent,  since  the  treaty  was  abrogated — another  proof  of  the  value 
of  that  treaty  to  our  fishermen.  Give  us  this  treaty,  and  what  happened  before  will  happen 
anin.  Give  us  a  free  market  in  the  States,  and  the  energies  of  our  fishermen  will  be  stim- 
Qlated  anew  into  life  and  activity,  and  an  increased  aggregate  yield,  together  with  a  largely 
increased  export  to  the  States,  would  show  that  our  people  were  fully  equal  to  competing  ob 
fair  terms  in  our  own  waters  with  their  American  neighbors. 

There  was  one  important  consideration,  which  had  been  overlooked  in  weighing  the  ad- 

Tutages  and  disadvantages  of  the  treaty ;  and  that  was  that  the  admission  of  Britisn  vessels 

le  fiih  in  American  waters  would  enable  Americans  to  purchase  vessels  in  provincial  ports, 

where  the  cost  of  construction  was  much  less  than  in  the  United  States.    It  was  true  they 

voold  be  unable  to  obtain  American  registers,  but  they  could  take  out  British  registers. 

The  privilege  given  by  the  new  treaty  to  vessels  carrying  the  British  flag  to  nsh  in  the 

Unhed  Slates  waters,  it  would  be  found,  was  no  barren  privilege,  as  has  been  asserted; 

hr  besides  the  privilege  of  fishing  there,  which  our  people  might  avail  themselves  of  if  they 

eJioQee,  we  should  now  build  fisbing-vessela  for  our  neighbors.    The  fishing-masters  of 

Haine  and  Massachusetts,  when  they  find  that  they  can  get  as  good  a  vessel  built  in  Lunen- 

bm  or  Shelboume,  or  Yarmouth,  for  $5,000  as  they  can  in  Gloucester  for  $8,000,  will  not 

be  MOW  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  thus  placed  within  their  reach ;  they  will  not 

throw  away  the  extra  cost  of  the  vessel  on  any  mere  sentiment  about  the  flag,  when  the  less 

eostly  vessel  will  snit  their  purpose  as  well,  and  the  flag  of  their  own  nation  does  not  secure 

to  them  any  special  advanti^es.    He  considered  this  a  very  material  point,  and  he  believed 

that  Americans  would  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  would  thus  be 

ofierod  of  obtuning  vessels  at  much  less  cost  than  they  now  paid. 

Tk$  hcmcrdble  gentleman  knows  that  for  the  heat  brands  of  mackerelj  No.  1  and  ^o,  2,  we 
had  Uteralljf  no  market,  except  the  United  States  ;  while  for  the  inferior  fish.  No.  3,  we  had 
alio  a  market  there,  as  well  as  farther  south. 

Bemove  the  duty,  as  is  proposed  by  the  Washington  treaty,  and  our  fishermen  will  have 

these  valuable  fields  of  industry  restored  to  them.     He  justified  the  statement  made  by  the 

preiident  of  the  council  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  on  pickled  fish  in  the  United  States  was 

equal  to  a  tax  of  $600,000  last  year  on  the  fishing  industry  of  Nova  Scotia.    The  member 

m  Halifia  (Mr.  Jones)  had  denied  this,  and  stated  that  the  duty  on  mackerel  and  herring 

ihipped  to  the  States  in  1871  was  only  about  $90,000.    That  was  another  of  that  gentleman's 

ficiB  that  was  made  to  do  duty  for  a  misstatement.    It  was  quite  true  that  the  duty  on  our 

fith  exported  to  that  market  last  year  would  only  have  amounted  to  about  $90,000 ;  but  that 

odIj  proved  that  the  duty  was  so  nearly  prohibitory  as  to  prevent  the  export  of  larger  quan- 

titiik    He  read  from  a  return  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  fish  caaght  in  Nova  Scotia  last 

7W  amounted  to  over  $5,000,000.    Of  this  quantity  there  were  2*^8,152  barrels  mackerel 

aad  201,600  barrels  herring,  the  duty  on  which,  if  shipped  to  the  States,  would  be  over 

t660,0OO ;  so  that  the  statement  made  by  the  president  of  the  privy  council  was  more  than 

jostifiad  by  the  facts.    If  there  was  so  small  a  proportion  of  ihU  total  sold  in  the  States,  it 

was  because  the  duty  was  almost  iprohibitory.     Remove  the  duty  and  the  cu2>t  jin-housa 

'vtoms  of  fish  shipped  to  that  market  will  show  a  much  larger  result. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  extracts  relate  in  part  to  other 
points  than  the  value  of  the  right  which  the  Canadians  have  acquired, 
of  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  Bat  it  seems  most 
convenient  to  present  them  together. 

Evidence  will  be  laid  before  the  Commission  conclusively  showing 
that  the  remission  of  duties  to  the  Canadian  fishermen  during  the  four 
years  which  have  already  elapsed  under  the  operation  of  the  treaty, 
has  amounted  to  about  $400,000  annually.  But  this  subject,  by  the 
British  case,  is  disposed  of  summarily  in  two  or  three  passing  sen- 
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tenceSf  under  the  head  of  the  convenience  of  reciprocal  free  markets ; 
hi  which  it  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed,  rather  than  expressly  asfiertedi 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Americaa 
fish  consumers,  and  not  the  Canadian  fishermen.  Such  a  claim  caa  be 
fully  refuted  in  various  ways.  In  point  of  fact,  as  will  appear  by  proof, 
prices  were  not  cheapened  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  wliea 
ihe  fishery  clauses  of  the  treaty  took  effect  And  there  has  been  no 
subsequent  gain  thus  produced  to  the  consumer.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious :  the  American  catch  has  always  fixed  the  price  in  the  United 
States  markets.  It  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  importations  from  the 
British  provinces,  and  the  business  is  almost  exclusively  in  American 
hands.  Oonsequently,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Eeciprocity  Tr^Uy, 
the  duties  levied  on  fish  and  fish-oils  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  were  a  direct  tax  on  Canadian  fishermen,  who  could  not  add  any 
part  of  the  duties  paid  by  them  to  the  price  of  their  shipments. 

When  a  tax  or  duty  is  imposed  upon  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  any  commodity  from  which  the  great  body  of  its  prodacers 
are  exempt,  such  tax  or  duty  necessarily  remains  a  harden  upon  the 
producers  of  the  smaller  quantity,  diminishing  their  profits,  and  cannot 
be  added  to  the  price  and  so  distributed  among  the  purchasers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Statesmen  of  every  age  and  nation  have  striven  to  secure  to  their 
people,  by  treaties,  free  access  to  large  foreign  markets.  The  British 
Government,  Canadian  statesmen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  all  regarded  this  right,  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  as 
^^  an  inestimable  boon." 

The  last  four  years  have  been  a  period  of  commercial  depression  all 
over  the  world.  !N^evertheless  the  benefits  already  reaped  by  the  British 
provinces  from  the  Treaty  of  Washington  have  been  immense ;  and 
they  are  destined  to  increase  during  the  next  eight  years  in  a  rapid 
ratio  of  progression. 

In  recapitulation,  the  United  States  maintain  : 

First.  That  the  province  of  this  Commission  is  limited  solely  to  estimftting^  the  ▼alue,  i$ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  of  new  rights  accorded  bj  the  Treaty  of  Washingtoa 
to  the  fisheries  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  North  American  provinces  on  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  which  comprise  only  that  portion  of  the  sea  lying  within  a  marine  league 
of  the  coast,  and  also  the  interior  of  such  bays  and  inlets  as  are  less  than  six  miles  wide 
between  their  headlands  ;  while  all  larger  bodies  of  water  are  parts  of  the  free  end  open 
ocean,  and  the  territorial  line  within  them  is  to  be  measured  along  the  contour  of  the  8hore» 
according  to  its  sinuosities,  and  within  these  limits  no  rights  existing  under  the  conTention 
of  1818  can  be  made  the  subject  of  compensation. 

Second.  That  within  these  limits  there  are  no  fisheries,  except  for  mackerel,  which  United 
States  fishermen  do  or  advantageously  can  pursue ;  and  that,  of  the  mackerel  catch,  only  a 
small  fractional  part  is  taken  in  British  territorial  waters. 

Third.  That  the  various  incidental  and  reciprocal  advantages  of  the  treaty,  such  as  the 
privileges  of  traffic,  purchasing  bait,  and  other  supplies,  are  not  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion ;  because  the  Treaty  of  Washington  confers  no  such  rights  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  who  now  enjoy  Uiem  merely  by  sufferance,  ana  who  can  at  any  time  be  de- 
prived of  them  by  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  or  the  re-enactment  of  former  oppress- 
ive statutes.  Moreover,  the  treaty  does  not  provide  for  any  possible  compensation  for  sneh 
privileges ;  and  they  are  far  more  important  and  valuable  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
iban  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  That  the  inshore  fisheries  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  north  of  the 
tftirty-Dinth  parallel  of  north  latitude  are  intrinsically  fully  as  valuable  as  those  adjacent  to 
khe  British  provinces :  and  that  British  fishermen  can,  and  probably  will,  reap  from  their 
use  as  great  advantages  as  the  Americans  have  enjoyed,  or  are  likely  to  enjoy,  from  the 
right  to  fish  in  British  waters. 

Fifth.  That  the  right  of  importing  fish  and  fish-oil  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
is  to  British  subjects  a  boon  amounting  to  far  more  than  an  equivalent  for  any  and  all  the 
benefitH  which  the  treat v  has  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  In  respect  to  Newfoundland,  the  United  States,  under  the  Convention  of  1818,  en> 
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joT«d  extensiYe  pririlegfeB.  But  tliere  are  oo  fisheries  in  the  territorial  waters  of  that  island 
of  which  the  Americans  make  any  use.  There,  as  everywhere  else,  the  cod- fishery  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  open  sea,  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  Great  Britain.  No  herring;,  mackerel, 
or  other  fisheiy  is  there  pnrsned  by  Americans  within  thejorisdictionid  limits.  The  only 
pmctical  connection  of  Newfonndland  with  the  Treaty  of  Washing^n  is  the  enjoyment,  by 
its  inhabitants,  of  the  privilege  of  free  importation  of  fish  and  fish-oil  into  the  United  States 
markets.  The  advantages  of  the  treaty  are  all  on  one  side — that  of  the  islanders,  who  are 
immenselv  benefited  by  the  opening  of  a  valuable  traffic,  and  by  acquiring  free  access  to  a 
market  of  forty  milliona  oi  people. 

Por  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  others  to  be  more  fully  developed  in 
evidence  and  argnment,  the  United  States  deny  that  this  OomoiiBsion 
oaght  to  award  any  snm  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty ; 
and  assert  that  the  advantages  conferred  on  her  subjects  are  vastly 
greater  than  any  that  have  toen  or  will  be  realized  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  under  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 
Agent  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 


APPENDIX    C. 


BRIEF  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES  UPON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
THE  EXTENT  AND  LIMITS  OF  THE  INSHORE  FISHERIES 
AND  TERRITORIAL  WATERS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST 
OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  articles  relating  to  tbe  fisheries  in  this  treaty  are  the  following : 

Article  XYIII. 

It  is  igreed  by  the  High  Contraotini;  Partiee,  that,  in  addition  to  the  liberty  seonred 
to  tb«  United  States  fishermen  by  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Bntain,  signed  atLiondon  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  onring,  and  dry- 
ing fish,  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  defined,  the 
iaSsbitantB  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Bri- 
tannie  Xsijesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIU  of  this 
trestr,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  sbell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  sbores,  and  in 
the  bsys,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bmns- 
wiek,  sod  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  or  the  several  islands  therennto 
s4J*<>BDt,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to 
md  Qpon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
iat  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided,  that,  in  so  doin^, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen,  lu 
the  peseeable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  onderstood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea-fishery  ; 
and  that  the  sidmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  tbe  mouths 
of  lirers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

Article  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects  shall  have,  in 
eommon  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  men- 
tioiied  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish, 
on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adiacent. 
sad  Id  tbe  bavs,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  Unitea 
States, and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
irith  pennission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands 
aforwaid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in 
flo  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fisher- 
men of  tbe  United  States,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  tbe  said  coasts  in  their 
oeeopaocy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  onderstood  that  tne  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea-fishery ; 
sod  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  nnherieH  in  rivers  and  mouths  of 
riven,  are  hereby  reserved  exclnsively  for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

Akticlb  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners,  appointed  under  tbe 
first  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britaio,  oonclnded  at 
WasbiDgton  on  the  5tb  of  June,  1854,  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  do- 
minions and  the  United  States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
under  that  treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  ft'om  the  common  right 
of  fishing  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question  should  arise  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  to  tbe  common 
right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a  Commis- 
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eion  Bball  be  appointed  to  designate  snch  places,  and  shall  be  oonstitated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority,  as  the  Commission  appointed 
under  the  said  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  Jane,  1854. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty, 
fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falli^ 
into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  prodnce  of  the  fiaheriee  of  tbe 
United  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  sliall  ba 
admitted  into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  dnty. 

Abticlb  XXII. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mt^esty,  that  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of  this 
treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this 
treaty  to  tbe  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privueges  accorded  by  the  United 
States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of 
this  treaty,  the  amonnt  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  oaght  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majestj 
in  retnm  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Arti- 
cle XVIII  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sam  of  money  which  the  said  CommisaioDm 
may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  in  a  gross  snm  within 
twelve  months  after  snob  award  shall  have  been  given. 

Abticlb  XXIII. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  in  the  folloir- 
ing  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  one  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  &om  the  date 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be  nanaed  by  the 
representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hnngaiy. 
In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of 
any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period  of  three  monlhs 
in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the 
vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the  Pro  vinos  d 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively  named  f 
and  shalli  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  deolaratioa 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to  then 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity ;  and  such  de^ar^ 
tion  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  sf  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  onepeisoa  to  attend  the  Com- 
mission as  its  Agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

Article  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  snch  order  as  the  Commissioners  appointed 
nnder  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty  shall  determine.  They  shall  be  bound 
to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  either 
party  shall  offer  oral  testimony,  tbe  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion, under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  specified  or 
alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annexing 
a  copy,  snch  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to 
furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other, 
through  the  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papen 
addu(^  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  uomnus- 
sioners  may  require. 

Tbe  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  Commission  ;  and  the  Cfommissioners  shall  be  re(]^nested  to 
give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.    The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months 
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BMiy  be  extended  for  three  months,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occnrring  among  the  Com- 
missioners ander  the  circnmstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  CommissioneFB  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minotes  or  notes  of  all 
tbeir  proeeedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  a  secretary, 
and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers,  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  husi- 
ne«  which  may  come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contraotinff  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and  Agent  or 
eoanael ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  govern ments  in  equal  moieties. 

Article  XXXII. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV 
of  this  treatv,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they 
He  applicable.  But  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or 
the  CmigTess  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in 
their  laws  esaeted  for  carrying  the  foreeoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article  shall 
he  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to  maKe  provision  by  law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either 
of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of 
ttiistfeaty. 

Abticlb  XXXIII. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX  of  this  treaty, 
sbiUtiie  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall  have 
hesB  psMed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
and  ^  the  legislature  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Con- 
fieM of  the  United  States,  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said 
articles  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they 
msy  oome  into  operation ;  and,  fhrther,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  ether  of  its  wish  to  ter- 
nuoste  the  same ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  ffive  such 
notioe  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years  or  at  any  time  afterward. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (February  10,  1763)  France  yielded  up  to 
Great  Britain  all  the  possessions  formerly  held  by  her  in  North  America^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  islands;  and  Oreat  Britain  thus  ac- 
qaired  tiie  fisheries  along  the  shores  of  the  l^orth  American  Provinces. 

Fmm  that  time  until  the  Bevolntion,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
bemg  under  the  €k>yernment  of  Great  Britain,  enjoyed  the  fisheries 
eqnaUy  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  United 
Btatttwas  recognized  by  Oreat  Britain,  the  American  fishermen  were 
I^emitted  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  North  American  Provinces,  and 
to  Tise  certain  parts  of  their  coast  for  drying  and  caring  fish. 

Article  lU  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows,  viz : 

U  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  contiane  to  enjov,  numolestedy 
tlie  nViit  to  take  fiah  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  on  all  other  banks  of  New- 
feoodkod ;  also  in  the  Onlf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea 
vhen  the  inhabitants  of  both  Oonutries  nsed  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish  ;  and  also 
tiiat  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
saeh  pert  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoandland  as  British  iishermen  shall  use,  bat  not  to  dry 
or  core  the  same  on  that  island;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  His 
Briteanio  Majesty's  dominions  in  America;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have 
liberty  to  dry  and  care  fish  in  any  of  the  nnsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  as  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled. 
Bat  as  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
Mdd  fishermen  to  dry  or  cnre  fish  at  such  settlement,  withont  a  previous  agreement  for 
that  porpoee  with  the  inbabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  gruand. 

The  fisheries  were  among  the  qaestions  discassed  by  the  Commission- 
ers who  framed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.    The 
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United  States  Commissioners  claimed  that  the  treaty  of  1783  oonferFed 
no  new  rights  apon  the  United  States;  that  it  was  merely  an  agreement 
as  to  a  division  of  property,  which  took  place  on  the  division  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  after  the  success  of  the  American  Bevolution,  and  was  in  no 
respect  abrogated  by  the  war.  The  British  Commissioners,  on  the  other 
hand,  held,  that  while  the  treaty  of  1873  recognized  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  it  conferred  privileges  as  to  the 
inshore  fisheries,  and  the  ase  of  the  shores  which  were  lost  by  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Commissioners  were  nnable  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24, 1814,  did  not  allnde  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fisheries,  which  remained  unsettled . 

Until  the  year  1818,  the  American  fishermen  carried  on  the  fisheries 
as  before  the  war  of  1812,  but  were  harassed  and  troubled  by  the  British 
cruisers;  and  several  were  captured  and  carried  into  Halifax,  for  alleged 
infringement  of  the  fishing  laws,  although  the  American  governmeat 
still  claimed,  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  right  to  fish  anywhere  on 
the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces.  In  a  long  correspondence  with 
Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  maintains  the  claims  of  the 
United  States.  American  State  Papers^  Foreign  Relations^  vol.  iiij  page 
732  et  seq.  In  1818,  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  the  minister  to  France,  and 
Mr.  Bichard  Bush,  the  minister  to  Great  Britain,  were  empowered  by 
the  President  to  treat  and  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
fisheries,-and  other  matters  of  dispute  between  the  two  governments 
Mr.  Frederick  John  Bobinson  and  Mr.  Henry  Goulburn  were  the  British 
Commissioners ;  and,  after  a  long  conference,  the  Convention  of  October 
20, 1818,  was  agreed  upon,  the  article  of  which  concerning  the  fisheries 
and  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Article  I. 

Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting]:  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  inhabitunts  thereof  to  take,  dry,  and  cnre  fish  on  certain  ooasta,  bay% 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  Mcyesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreod 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
shall  have  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  M%|eety,  the  liberfer 
to  take  fish  of  any  kind,  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  whid 
extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  m>m  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  tho 
Magdalen  Islands ;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Monot  Jolj 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thenes 
northwardly,  indefinitely  along  the  coast :  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also 
have  the  liberty  for  ever  to  dry  and  cure  nsh  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereinbefore  described,  and 
of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  But  as  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shaU  be 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so 
settled,  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inabitants,  proprietoES, 
or  possessors  of  tne  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounces  for  ever  any 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cnre 
fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  within  the  above-men- 
tioned limits :  Pnymaed,  hinoever,  That  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to 
enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  of  repairing  damages  thereUi, 
of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  Bat 
they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  dry* 
ing,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  priyilegsi 
hereby  secured  to  them. 

The  coDstractioa  placed  upon  this  article  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  has  been  formerly  :  First,  that  American  fishermen  are  thereby 
excluded  from,  and  have  given  up  all  rights  to,  the  fisheries  in  the  large 
bays ;  such  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  and  the  Bay  of 
Miramichi.    Second,  that  a  straight  line  should  be  drawn  from  head* 
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land  to  headland,  across  the  months  of  all  bays,  gnlft,  or  indentations 
of  the  shore,  and  firom  tiiis  line  the  three  marine  miles  mentioned  in  the 
eonvention  shonld  be  measured ;  and  that  this  was  the  limit  within 
which  the  Americans  were  forbidden  to  prosecute  the  fisheries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  Government  has  always  insisted  that  the 
three-mile  limit  should  follow  the  coast  parallel  to  its  sinuosities,  and 
shonld  be  measured  across  the  months  of  bays  only  when  the  distance 
from  headland  to  headland  did  not  exceed  six  miles. 

After  1818  there  appears  to  have  been  no  correspondence  between  the 
two  governments  nntil  1824,  and  during  these  six  years  American  fish- 
ermen used  the  fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  and  more  than  three  miles 
beyond  the  line  of  low- water  mark  along  the  shores,  without  molestation 
or  interference. 

In  September,  1824,  Mr.  Brent  writes  to  Mr.  Addington,  chargS 
W Affaires  from  Great  Britain  : 

I  baTe  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yoa  three  memorialSi  from  sundry  citizens  of  the 
United  Stat«e  belonging  to  the  State  of  Maine^  accompanied  by  seven  protests  and  affi- 
davits,  which  exhibit  the  natare  and  extent  of  the  facts  referred  to  by  the  memorialists, 
eomplaininir  of  the  interraption  which  they  have  experienced,  darine  the  present 
season,  in  Aeir  accostomed  and  lawful  employment  of  taking  and  corTng  fish  in  the 
Bay  of  Fnndy  and  upon  the  Grand  Banks  by  the  British  armed  brig  Dotterel,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hoare,  and  another  vessel,  a  provincial  cutter  of  New  Brunswick, 
acting  nnder  the  orders  of  that  officer ;  and  earnestly  soliciting  the  interposition  of  this 
government  to  procure  them  suitable  redress. 

This  complaint  of  the  American  Government  was  cansed  by  the 
seizore  of  two  vessels,  the  Eeindeer  and  the  Buby,  on  Jnly  26, 1824,  at 
Two-Island  Harbor,  Grand  Menan.  The  correspondence  does  not  show 
what  the  precise  canse  of  the  seiznre  was.  The  report  of  Captain  Hoare 
merely  says  '^infringing  the  treaty."  These  two  vessels  were  afterward 
rescued  by  the  fishermen  and  carried  into  the  harbor  of  Eastport. 

Afterward,  in  answer  to  this,  February  19, 1825,  Mr.  Addington  writes 
to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State : 

It  will,  I  trust,  sir,  most  conolusiyely  appear  to  yon  that  the  complainants  have  no 
jost  gnmnd  of  accusation  against  the  officers  of  the  Doterel,  nor  are  entitled  to  repa- 
ration for  the  loss  the^  have  sustained;  tbat,  on  the  contrary,  they  rendered  them- 
aelTcs,  by  the  irregularity  of  their  own  conduct,  Justly  obnoxious  to  the  severity  ezer- 
eiaed  against  them,  having  been  taken,  some  ^^anto  delicto,  and  others  in  such  a  posi- 
tion and  under  such  circumstances  as  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  that  they  could 
have  had  any  other  intention  than  that  of  pursuing  their  avocations  as  fishermen, 
within  the  lines  laid  down  by  treaty  as  forming  boundaries  within  which  such  pursuit 
inUErdicted  to  them. 


The  evidence  regarding  the  seizure  of  these  and  varions  other  Ameri- 
can Tessels  is  appended  to  this  letter^  and  will  be  found  in  full,  with  the 
affidavits  of  the  American  seamen,  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  100,  32d  Gon- 
gress,  Ist  session. 

The  next  correspondence  was  January,  1836,  when  Mr.  Oharles  Bank- 
head,  ehargS  ePaffaireSy  writes  to  Mr.  Forsyth  concerning  the  encroach- 
ments **  on  the  limits  of  the  British  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  river  and 
Oalf  of  St.  Lawrence.'' 

At  this  time  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  American  fishermen,  enjoining  them  to  observe  the  limits  of  the 
treaty,  bat  without  saying  what  these  limits  were.  The  claim  of  the 
provincial  authorities  to  exclude  American  fishermen  from  the  great 
bays,  snch  as  Fundy  and  Ghaleurs,  and  also  from  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  determined  by  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  across 
their  months,  was  not  attempted  to  be  enforced  until  the  years  1838 
and  1839,  when  several  of  the  American  fishiug  vessels  were  seized  by 
the  British  cruisers  for  fishing  in  the  large  bays.    On  July  10, 1839,  Mr. 
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Yaily  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Fox,  complaioiBg 
of  seizures  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  by  the  British  GoTernment  vessel,  the 
Victory. 

A  letter  from  Lientenant-Oommander  Paine  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Seeretuy 
of  State,  dated  Deeember  29, 1839,  sums  up  the  matters  in  dispate  thus: 

The  authorities  of  Kova  Scotia  seem  to  claim  a  right  to  exclade  Americans  fttnn  all 
bays,  inclndiiig  such  large  seas  as  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  the  Bay  of  Chalears ;  aad 
also  to  draw  a  line  from  neadland  to  headland,  the  Americans  not  to  approaich  within 
three  miles  of  this  line.  The  fishermen,  on  the  contrary,  believe  they  naye  a  right  to 
work  anywhere,  if  not  nearer  than  three  miles  from  the  land. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vessels  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Yail,  this  construction  of  the  clause  io 
the  treaty  was  not  rigidly  enforced.  Indeed,  the  orders  of  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  as  stated  by  himself,  were  only  to  prevent  American 
vessels  fishing  nearer  than  three  miles  from  shore. 

In  February,  1841,  Mr.  Forsyth  writes  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  St.  James,  desiring  him  to  present  formally  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  the  demand  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  fishing  off  the  Oanadian  coast. 

Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Fthruary  30,  1841. 

The  first  article  of  the  ConTcntion  of  1818  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  contains  the  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  the  snbject,  is  so  explicit  to  its 
terms  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  room  for  misapprehending  them ;  and,  indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  oonfiictin^  qnestions  of  right  between  me  two  governmeBts 
have  arisen  ont  of  differences  of  opinion  between  them  regarding  the  intent  and  meso* 
in^  of  this  article.  Yet  in  the  actnal  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  eofoi- 
mitted.  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  hands  of  subordinate  agents,  subject  to  nd 
controlled  by  local  legislation,  difficulties  growing  out  of  individnaJ  acts  have  fl|»niog 
up  from  time  to  time ;  and,  of  these,  perhaps  the  most  grave  in  their  character  are  the 
recent  seizures  of  American  vessels  made,  it  is  believed,  under  color  of  a  provincial  lav 
entitled  William  IV,  chap.  8, 1836,  enacted,  doubtless,  with  a  view  rigorously  to  res- 
trict, if  not  intended  to  directly  aim  a  fatal  blow  at,  eur  fisheries  on  the  ooaet  of  Novi 
Scotia.  From  information  in  the  possession  of  the  department,  it  appears  that  tbe 
provincial  authorities  assume  a  right  to  exclude  American  vessels  from  aU  their  bays, 
even  including  those  of  Fundy  and  Chaleurs,  and  to  prohibit  their  approach  within 
three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland. 

Our  fishermen  believe — and  they  are  obviously  riffht  in  their  opinion,  if  ani£onn 
practice  is  any  evidence  of  correct  construction — that  they  can  with  propriety  Uia 
fish  anywhere  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces,  if  not  nearer  than  three  miles  to 
land,  and  resort  to  their  ports  for  shelter,  wood,  water,  &.c. ;  nor  has  this  claim  ew 
been  seriously  disputed,  based  as  it  is  on  the  plain  and  obvious  terms  of  the  oonreo* 
tion,  while  the  construction  attempted  to  be  put  upon  that  instrument  by  the  antlMr* 
ities  of  Nova  Scotia  is  directly  in  conflict  with  its  provisions,  and  entirely  subvenNv 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  citizens.  It  is  one  which  would  lead  to  the  abandoo- 
ment,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  highly  important  branch  of  American  industry,  and  eio- 
not  for  one  moment  be  admitted  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  official  note  to  Lord  Palmerston,  states  the 
matter  in  dispate  and  the  claims  of  the  United  States  very  strongly: 

It  also  appears,  from  information  recently  received  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  provincial  authorities  assume  a  right  to  exclude  the  vessels  of  t^ 
United  States  from  all  bays,  even  including  those  of  Fundy  and  Chaleurs;  and  like- 
wiee  to  prohibit  their  approach  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  t» 
headland,  instead  of  from  the  indents  of  the  sh4>re8  of  the  provinees.  They  also  assert  ths 
right  of  excluding  them  from  British  ports,  except  in  actual  distress ;  warning  them 
to  depart,  or  get  under  weigh  and  leave  harbor,  whenever  the  provincial  custom-hooM 
or  Bntish  naval  officer  shall  suppose  that  they  have  remained  a  reasonable  time,  and 
this  without  a  full  examination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  mav  htm 
entered  the  port.  Now,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  believe — ^and  it  would  seen 
that  they  are  right  in  their  opinion,  if  uniform  practice  is  any  evidence  of  correct  con- 
Btraction — that  they  can  with  propriety  take  fish  anywhere  on  the  coasts  of  the  BritiA 
provinces,  if  not  nearer  than  three  marine  miles  from  land,  and  have  the  right  to  resort 
to  their  ports  for  shelter,  wood,  and  water ;  nor  has  this  claim,  it  is  believM,  ever  been 
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dispotod,  based  as  it  is  on  the  plain  and  obyions  terms  of  the  oonTention* 
Indeed,  the  main  object  of  the  treaty  was  not  only  to  secare  to  American  fishermen,  in 
the  panaic  of  their  employment,  the  right  of  fishing,  but  likewise  to  insure  them  as 
Isige  a  proportion  of  the  oonvenieuces  afforded  by  the  neiffhboring  coasts  of  British 
settlements  as  might  be  reconcilable  with  the  Jnst  rights  and  intere»ts  of  British  snb- 
^ts  and  the  due  administration  of  Her  Mijesty's  dominions.  The  constrnction,  there- 
fore, which  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  opon  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  the 
snthorities  of  Nova  Scotia  is  directly  m  conflict  with  their  object,  and  entirely  sab- 
Teni?e  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statt-s.  It  is  one, 
moreover,  which  wonld  lead  to  the  abandonment,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  hifi^bly  im- 
portant branch  of  American  indnstry,  which  could  not  tor  a  moment  be  admitted  by 
the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States. 

Lord  PalmerBton  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  this  note,  and  states 
lliat  he  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
Department.  Here  the  matter  rested,  no  definite  understanding  seem- 
lag  to  have  arisen  between  the  two  governments. 

On  May  10, 1843,  the  American  schooner  Washington,  belonging  to 
Newbaryport,  Mass.,  was  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  an  officer  of 
the  provincial  customs,  and  carried  into  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
aooonnt  of  allegtMi  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  Wash* 
ingtoo  was,  at  the  time  of  her  seiznre,  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but 
diataut  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  as  api>ears  from  the  deposition  of  Will- 
iam Bragg,  one  of  her  crew : 

I  fimlier  depose  and  say  that  at  no  time  while  I  was  on  board  said  schooner  did  we, 
oraof  of  us,  take  or  attempt  to  take  fish  within  ten  mi!e$  of  the  ooaat  o/yora  Scotia, 
Kmirwnwh^^  or  of  the  i»Uind$  belonging  to  either  of  tho9e  provmcee;  that  the  place 
▼lieie  said  eohooner  was  taken  pussehstun  of  as  aforesaid  was  opposite  to  a  place  on 
Uie  eosst4  of  Nc»va  Scotia  called  0»llicer^8  Holtj  aud  is  distant  from  Annapolis  Gat 
iboot  fifteen  miles,  the  said  Gulliver's  Hole  being  to  the  sonthweetward  of  said  Annap- 
olis Gut 

This  seizure  of  the  Washington  was  the  cause  of  a  special  message  of 
President  Tyler  to  the  United  States  Senate,  February  28,  1845. 

The  correspondence  lietween  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  shows  the  positions  taken  by  the  two  governments. 

Mr.  Bterett  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  Augwt  10, 1843. 

The  undersiffpef^,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
Btstes  of  America,  has  the  honor  to  trausmit  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Her  Msjesty's 
Principsl  Secretary  of  8'  ate  for  Foretff a  Affairs,  ttie  accompany iiig  papers  relating  to  the 
sdzare,  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  an  officer  of  the  pro- 
Tineial  eastoma,  of  the  American  ftshing-scbooner  Washington,  of  Newboryport,  in  the 
tete  of  Massachnsetts,  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  stipnlations  of  the  Convention 
of  the  90th  of  October,  1818,  between  the  United  States  and  Qreat  Britain. 

It  sppears  from  the  deposition  of  William  Brag^,  a  seaman  on  board  the  Washing- 
ton, tut  at  the  time  of  her  seiznre  she  was  not  within  ten  miles  of  tue  coast  of  Nova 
Seotii.  By  the  first  article  of  the  convention  alluded  to,  the  United  States  rt^nouuce 
any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  tbeir  iuhabitants  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish 
00  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  an v  coasi  of  Her  Mi^esty's  dominions  in  America  lor 
wiueli  express  provision  is  not  made  in  the  said  article.  This  reuunciation  is  the  only 
Umitation  existing  on  the  right  of  fishing  npoo  the  coasts  of  Her  M  Jesty'tt  domiuiuus 
in  Ameriea  secared  to  the  people  of  the  united  States  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1783. 

The  right,  therefore,  of  fishing  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  a  greater 
distsoee  than  three  miles,  is  so  plain,  that  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  conceive  on  what 
groQiid  it  coold  be  drawn  in  question,  had  not  attempts  been  already  made  by  the 
provioeial  antborities  of  Her  M^O^ty's  colonies  to  interfere  with  its  exercise.  These 
attempts  have  formed  the  subject  of  repeated  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
■lent  of  the  United  States,  as  will  appenir  from  several  notes  addressed  by  the  prede- 
oeswr  of  the  undersigned  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

FroiB  the  constrnction  attempted  to  be  placed,  on  former  occasions,  npon  the  first 
srtiels  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  by  the  colonial  authorities,  the  undersigned  supposes  that 
the  Wsshington  was  seized  because  she  was  found  fishing  in  the  Ba^  of  Fundy,.  anci 
00  the  gronnd  that  the  lines  within  which  American  vessels  are  forbidden  to  fi;in  are 
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to  ran  from  headland  to  headland,  and  not  to  follow  the  shore.  It  ia  plain,  howeT«r, 
that  n«^1ther  the  words  nor  the  spirit  of  the  oonveotion  admits  of  any  snch  conatme- 
tion  ;  nor,  it  is  believed,  was  it  set  op  by  the  provincial  authorities  for  several  yean 
after  the  negotiation  of  that  instrament.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  Lord  Aber- 
deen  that  there  in,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  n^reat  extent  of  the  sea-ooasts  of  Her  Miq- 
esty^H  possessions  in  America  in  which  the  rif^ht  of  an  American  vessel  to  fish  can  be 
snject  to  less  donbt  than  (hat  in  which  the  Washington  was  seized. 

For  a  fnll  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  complaints  which  have,  from  time  to  thm, 
be-  n  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  the  prooeedings  of  the 
colonial  authorities  of  Qrear.  Britain,  the  nnder^igned  tnvites  the  attention  of  Lord 
Abei^een  to  a  not^>  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  addressed  to  Lord  Palmereton  on  the  27th  Marefa. 
1841.  The  receipt  of  this  note  was  acknowledged  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  2d  oc 
April ;  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was  informed  that  the  subject  was  referred  by  bis  lordship 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

On  tiie  28th  of  the  same  mouth,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  further  informed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Department,  acquaiutinff  hia  lord- 
ship  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  oommunication  would  be  forwarded  to  Lord  Falkland,  with 
instructions  to  inquire  into  the  alleji^ations  contained  therein,  and  to  furnish  a  detailed 
report  upon  the  subject.  The  undersigned  does  not  find  on  the  files  of  this  legation 
an.v  further  coniuiunication  from  Lord  Palmerston  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  letter 
of  the  27th  March,  lcS41 ;  and  he  believes  that  letter  still  remains  unanswered. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Washington,  and  those  of  a  similar  nature  which 
have  formerly  occurred,  the  undersigned  cannot  but  remark  upon  the  impropriety  of 
the  conduct  of  the  colonial  authorities  in  undertaking,  without  directions  from  Her 
Majesty's  Oovernment,  to  set  up  a  new  construction  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
StatCH  and  England,  and  in  proceeding  to  act  upon  it  by  the  forcible  seizure  of  Amerieaa 
vesf^els. 

Such  a  summary  procedure  could  only  be  justified  by  a  case  of  extreme  neceasity, 
and  where  some  grave  and  impending  mischief  required  to  be  averted  without  dela^. 
To  proceed  to  the  capture  of  vessels  of  a  friendly  power  for  taking  a  few  fish  within 
limits  alleged  to  be  forbidden,  although  allowed  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  objectionable  stretch  of  provincial  authority.  The  case  ti 
obviously  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  two  governments,  and  in  which  no  disturb- 
ance of  a  right,  exercised  without  question  for  fifty  years  from  the  treaty  of  1783, 
ought  to  be  attempted  by  any  Subordinate  authority.  Even  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  undersigned  is  convinced,  would  not  proceed  in  snch  a  case  to  violent 
measures  of  suppression  without  some  understanding  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  State^i,  or,  in  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding,  without 
due  notice  given  of  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued. 

The  undersigned  need  not  urge  ui>on  Lord  Aberdeen  the  desirableness  of  an  author- 
itative intervention  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the 
proceedings  complained  of.  The  President  of  the  United  States  entertains  a  oooOdeiift 
expectation  of  an  early  and  equitable  aiijustment  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
now  for  so  long  a  time  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Utis 
expectation  is  the  result  of  the  President's  reliance  upon  the  st-nse  of  Justice  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  fact  that,  from  the  year  1818,  the  date  of  the  conven- 
tion, until  some  years  after  the  att^myits  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  restrict  tbib 
rights  of  American  vessels  by  colonial  legislation,  a  j^ractiooi  construction  was  given  to 
the  first  article  of  the  convention  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  purport  of  iti 
terms,  and  settling  its  meaning  as  understood  by  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  tender  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the 
assurance  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

Lard  Aberdeen  to  Mr,  Everett,  April  15, 1844. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  snbmitting  this  case,  does  not  cite  the  words  of  the  treaty,  but 
states  in  general  terms  that,  by  the  first  article  of  said  treaty,  the  United  States  re» 
nounce  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  their  inhabitants  to  take,  dry,  or 
cure  fish  on  or  within  three  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts  of  Her  Majesty's  domioions  in 
America.  Upon  reference,  however,  to  the  words  of  the  treaty,  it  will  be  seen  that 
American  vessels  have  no  right  to  fi^h,  and,  indeed,  are  expre.-8iy  debarred  from  fish- 
ing, in  any  bay  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  words  of  the  treaty  of  October,  1818,  Article  1,  run  thus:  'And  the  United 
States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  ia- 
habitants  thereof  to  toXce,  dry,  or  cnre  fish  on  or  trt^i^tii  ikree  niariife  miles  of  aov  coastii 
(a^s,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  moloded 
within  the  above-mentioned  limits ;  that  is,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  other  parts 
separate  from  Nova  Scotia:  Provided,  hovreeer,  That  the  American  fisnermen  ahail  bo 
admiUed  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,"  dto. 
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It  is  tbns  dpsrlj  proYided  th»t  AmericaD  flshermen  shAll  not  take  ttsh  within  three 
Hiarine  miles  of  any  bay  of  Nova  Sootia,  ^ko.  If  the  treaty  was  intended  to  stipulate 
liniply  that  Ameriean  fisbennen  should  not  take  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast 
of  Nova  Seotia,  &g.,  there  was  no  oceasion  for  using  the  word  **  bay ''  at  all.  But  the 
nroriso  at  the  end  of  the  artiole  shows  that  the  word  '*  bay  "  was  used  dosiKnedly ; 
lor  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  proviso  that,  under  certain  oironmstances,  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  may  enter  (ay«;  by  which  it  is  evidently  meant  that  they  may,  under 
those  circnmstanoes,  pass  the  sea-line  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  uuder- 
sigiied  apprehends  that  this  construction  will  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  EcenU  to  Mr.  Aherdem,  May  85, 1844. 

The  nndersigned  had  remark<^,  in  his  note  of  the  10th  of  August  last,  on  the  im- 
propriety of  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  authorities  in  proceeding,  in  reference  to  a 
qaestioQ  of  construction  of  a  treaty  pending  between  the  two  countries,  to  decide  the 
qaestion  in  their  own  favor,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  decision,  to  order  the  capture  of 
the  ve^seld  of  a  friendly  State.  A  summary  exercise  of  power  of  this  kind,  the  under- 
rigDed  is  sure,  would  never  be  resorted  to  by  Her  Majesty's  Goverament,  except  in  an 
extreme  case,  while  a  negotiation  was  in  train  on  the  point  at  issue.  Such  a  proced- 
ure 00  the  part  of  a  local  colon ial  authority  is,  of  course,  highly  obiectionable ;  and 
the  QDdersigned  cannot  but  again  invite  the  attention  of  Lorn  Aberdeen  to  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  main  question,  of  the  right  of  American  vessels  to  fish  within 
the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  Bay  of  Fuody,  it  is  necessary,  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  case,  to  ^o  back  to  the  treaty  of  1783. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  citizens  of  the  Uoited  States  should  be  allowed 
**  to  tike  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fisber- 
meo  ihsll  use,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island ;  and  also  on  the  coasts, 
b^fl^aod  creeks  o£  all  other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America;  and 
thai  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
Doaettled  bays,  harbor^  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador, 
w  loog  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them, 
ahall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such 
aettleoient,  without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
prietors, or  posBeaaon  of  that  ground." 

Tbeott  privileges  and  conditions  were,  in  reference  to  a  country  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  was  then  unsettled,  likely  to  be  attended  with  dfferencds  of  opinion  as  to 
what  ahonld,  in  the  progress  of  time,  be  accounted  a  settlemtiut  from  which  American 
fisharmen  might  be  excluded.  Thes:)  differences  in  fact  arose;  and,  by  the  year  1818, 
the  state  of  tbin^  was  so  far  changed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  thought  it  neces- 
lary,  io  nogotiatiog  the  convention  of  that  year,  entirely  to  except  the  P.  evince  of 
NoYs  Seotia  from  the  number  of  the  places  which  might  be  frequeated  by  Americans, 
as  being  in  part  unsettled,  and  to  provide  that  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
shoald  not  pursue  their  iKscupation  within  three  miles  of  the  shores,  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbors  of  that  and  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  similarly  situated.  The 
privilege  reserved  to  American  fishermen  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  of  taking  fish  in  all 
waters,  and  drying  them  on  all  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  coast  of  these  possessions, 
was  aoeordingly,  by  the  convention  of  1818,  restricted  as  follows : 

"The  Uoited  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liber oy  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed 
bf  the  inhabitanta  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fleh  on  or  within  three  marine  miles 
efacyof  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Mi^esty's  dominions  in 
AsMhca,  not  laclailed  within  the  above-mentioned  limits :  Provided,  however,  That  the 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of 
ibelteriog  and  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever." 

The  existing  doabt  as  to  the  construction  of  the  provision  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  broad  arm  of  the  sea  runs  np  to  the  northea8t<,  between  tbe  provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  This  arm  of  the  sea,  being  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
though  not  in  reality  possessing  all  the  characr.er8  usually  implied  by  the  term  '*  bay,'' 
hasoif  late  yean  been  claimed  by  the  provincial  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  to  be  in- 
eluded  among  '*  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors ''  forbidden  to  American  fishermen. 

An  examination  of  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  the  doubtful  nature  of  this  constrnc- 
tkm.  It  was  notoriously  the  object  of  the  article  of  the  treatv  in  question  to  put  an 
Mid  to  the  difllcnltiea  which  had  grown  out  of  the  operations  of  the  fishermen  from  the 
United  States,  along  the  coasts  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  for  that  purpose,  to  remove  their  vessels  to  a  distance  not  exceeding  three 
Biles  from  the  same.  In  estimating  this  distance,  the  undersigned  admits  it  to  be  the 
nttent  of  the  treaty,  as  it  is  itself  reasonable,  to  have  regard  to  the  general  line  of  the 
Miat;  and  to  consider  its  bavs,  creeks,  and  harbors — that  is,  the  inaentations  usually 
BO  aoeounted— as  included  within  that  line.    But  the  nndersigned  cannot  admit  it  to 
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be  reasonable,  iDstead  of  tbns  followini^  tbe  general  directions  of  tbe  ooast,  to  draw  a 
line  from  tbe  sonthwestemmost  point  of  Nova  Sootia  to  tbe  termination  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary  between  tbe  United  States  and  New  Bmnswiok ;  and  to  ooosider  the 
arms  of  the  sea  which  will  thus  be  cut  off,  and  which  cannot  on  that  line  be  less  than 
sixty  miles  wide,  as  one  of  the  bays  on  the  ooast  from  which  American  Teasels  are  ex<- 
clnded.  By  this  interpretation,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  wonld  be  shot  oat 
from  the  waters  distant,  not.  three,  bnt  thirty  miles  from  any  part  of  the  colonial  coast. 
The  nnderaigned  cannot  perceive  that  any  assignable  object  of  the  restriction  imposed 
by  tbe  Convention  of  1818  on  the  fishmg  itrivilege  accorded  to  the  citisensof  Uie  United 
States,  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  requires  such  a  latitude  of  construction. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  the  t  rm.<«  of  the  treaty,  the  farthest  distanoe  to  which  fishing- 
vessels  of  the  United  Statt*s  are  obliged  to  hold  themselves  from  the  colonial  coasts  and 
bays  is  three  miles.  Bnt,  owing  to  the  peonliar  config'iration  of  these  coasts,  there  is 
a  succession  of  bays  indenting  ih»  shores  both  of  New  B'unswiclc  and  Nova  Scotia, 
within  any  distance  not  less  than  thrcH  miles — a  privilege  from  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  will  be  wholly  excluded— in  this  part  of  the  coast,  if  the  broad  arm  of  tbe  sea 
which  flows  up  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  is  itself  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  forbidden  bays. 

Lastly — and  this  consideration  seems  t<o  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt — the  ooDStroe* 
tion  set  up  b^  Her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  would  altogether  nullify  another,  and 
that  a  most  important,  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  about  which  there  is  no  controversy, 
viz,  tbe  privileges  reserved  to  American  fishing- vessels  of  taking  shelter  and  repairing 
damages  in  the  bays  witbin  which  they  are  forbidden  to  fish.  There  is,  of  coarse,  no 
shelter  nor  means  of  repairing  damages  for  a  vessel  entering  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  itself 
considered.  It  is  necessary,  before  reli«*f  qr  snccor  of  any  kind  can  be  had,  to  traTcrss 
that  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  and  reach  the  bays  and  harbors  (properly  so  called)  which 
indent  the  coast,  and  wh>ch  are  no  doubt  the  bays  and  harbors  referred  to  in  the  Cob- 
veotion  of  1818.  The  privilege  of  entering  the  latter  in  extremity  of  weather,  reserved 
by  the  treaty,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  enables  the  fisherman,  whose  eqaipsf^ 
is  always  very  slender — that  of  the  Washington  was  fonr  men  all  told — to  pnniae  bis 
laborious  occupation  with  comparative  safety,  in  the  assurance  that,  in  one  of  the  sad- 
den and  dangerous  changes  of  weather  so  frequent  and  so  terrible  on  this  iron-boond 
coast,  he  can  take  shelter  in  a  nngkhoriug  and  friendly  port.  To  forbid  him  to  ajyprosch 
within  thirty  miles  of  that  port,  except  for  shelter  in  extremity  of  weather,  is  to  forbid 
him  to  resort  there  for  that  purpose.  It  is  keeping  him  at  such  a  distance  at  sea  as 
wbolly  to  destroy  the  value  of  tne  privilege  expressly  reserved. 

In  fact,  it  wonld  follow,  if  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  British  oolooial 
anthorities  were  sustained,  that  two  entirely  different  limitations  wonld  exist  in  refer- 
ence to  the  right  of  shelter  reserved  to  American  vessels  on  the  shores  of  Her  Majesty's 
colonial  possessions.  They  wonld  be  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  place  cf 
shelter  along  the  greater  part  of  tbe  coast ;  while,  in  reference  to  the  entire  extent  of 
shore  within  tbe  Bay  of  Fundy,  they  would  be  wholly  prohibited  from  fishinir  along 
the  coast,  and  would  be  kept  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  any  place  <n 
refuge  in  case  of  extremity.  There  are  certainly  no  obvious  principles  which  render 
such  a  construction  probable. 

In  Angast,  1844,  the  American  scbooDer  Argus  was  seized  while  flsb- 
iDg  off  tbe  coast  of  Gape  Breton,  ander  exactly  similar  circaiDstances 
with  tbe  seizure  of  tbe  WasbiugtoD. 

Mr.  Everett,  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  United  States  Government,  called 
tbis  seizure  to  the  notice  of  tbe  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  reiterates  the 
arguments  previously  used  with  reference  to  tbe  Washington : 

Mr.  Everett  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Oeteher  9, 1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Her  M^esty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  the  accompanying  papers  relating  to 
the  capture  of  an  American  fishing- vessel,  the  Argns,  by  a  government  cutter  &m 
Halifax,  the  Sylph,  on  the  6th  of  July  last. 

In  addition  to  the  seizure  of  the  vessel,  her  late  commander,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  will 
perceive  from  his  deposition,  complains  of  harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  oaptora 

The  grounds  assigned  for  the  capture  of  this  vessel  are  not  stated  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. They  appear  to  be  connected  partly  with  the  construction  set  up  by  Hsr 
Majesty's  provincial  sntborities  in  America  that  the  line  within  which  vessela  of  the 
United  States  are  forbidden  to  fish  is  to  be  drawn  from  headland  to  headland,  and  not 
to  follow  the  indentations  of  the  coast,  and  partly  with  the  regulations  eetabliahed 
by  those  authorities  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  Cape  Breton  to  Nova  Seotia^ 

With  respect  to  the  former  point,  the  undersigned  deems  it  unneoessary,  on  this 
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oocMkm,  to  add  anything  to  the  oboorvation  contained  in  his  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
ef  the  25th  of  May,  on  the  snbjeot  of  limitations  of  the  right  secnred  to  American 
liHbiDg-Yeflsels  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  and  the  Convention  of  1818,  in  reply  to  the  note 
of  his  lordship  of  the  15th  of  April  on  the  same  subject.  As  far  as  the  capture  of  the 
Argns  wss  made  under  the  same  authority  of  the  act  annexing  Cape  Breion  to  Nova 
8ootia»  the  undersigned  would  observe  that  he  is  under  the  impression  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  that  measure  is  still  pending  Itefore  the  Judicial  committee  of 
Her  M^esty's  privy  council.  It  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  rights  secared  to 
AoMrican  vessels  under  public  compacts  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  impaired 
by  acts  of  subsequent  domestic  legislation ;  but  to  proceed  to  capture  American  ves- 
sels in  virtue  of  such  acts,  while  their  legality  is  drawn  in  question  by  the  home  gov- 
eroawot,  eeents  to  be  a  measure  as  unjust  as  it  is  harsh. 

Without  enlareing  nn  these  views  of  the  subject,  the  undersigned  would  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Clarl  of  Aberdeen  to  the  severity  and  injustice  which  in  other  respects 
characterise  the  laws  and  regulations  adopted  by  Her  Mi^«*sty's  provincial  authorities 
against  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
TiDcial  law  in  reference  to  the  seizures  which  it  authorizes  of  American  vessels,  were 
pronounced,  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Visconnt  Palmerstoo,  of  the  S7th  of  March, 
1841,  to  be  "  violations  of  well-established  principles  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
sod  of  the  principles  of  the  just  laws  of  well-civilized  nations  " ;  and  this  strong  lan- 
goaxe  was  used  by  Mr.  Stevenson  under  the  express  instructions  of  his  government. 

A  demand  of  security  to  defend  the  suit  from  persons  so  little  able  to  furnish  it  as  the 
eaptains  of  small  fishiug-echooners,  and  so  heavy  that,  in  the  language  of  the  consul 
at  Halifax,  *^  it  is  eenerally  better  to  let  the  suit  go  by  default,''  must  be  regarded  as  a 
proriiioD  of  this  nesoription.  Others  still  more  oppressive  are  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
SteTeiwm's  note  above  referred  to,  in  reference  to  which  the  undersigned  finds  him- 
Mlf  oUinsd  to  repeat  thn  remark  made  in  his  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  10th  of 
Ai}^l643,  that  he  believes  it  still  remains  nnanswered. 

Itisrtated  by  the  captain  of  the  Argus  that  the  commander  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
•eboooer  by  which  be  was  captured  said  that  he  was  within  three  miles  of  the  line 
beyond  which,  "  od  their  construction  of  the  treaty,  we  were  a  lawful  prize,  and  that 
lie  seised  ns  to  settle  the  question.'' 

The  andersigned  again  feels  it  his  duty,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  formally  to 
protest  against  an  act  of  this  description.  American  vessels  of  trifling  size,  and  pur- 
•oing  a  branch  of  industry  of  the  most  harmless  description,  which,  however  benefi- 
eial  to  themselves,  occasions  no  detriment  to  others,  instead  of  being  turned  off  the 
debatable  fishing-ground — a  remedy  fnlly  adequate  to  the  alleged  evil— are  proceeded 
Bgtinst  as  if  engaged  in  the  most  undoubted  infractions  of  municipal  law  or  the  law 
dr  iMtions ;  captured  and  sent  into  port,  their  crews  deprived  of  their  clothing  and 
peiaooal  effects,  and  the  vessels  subjected  to  a  mode  of  procedure  in  the  courts  which 
amoants  in  many  cases  to  confiscation ;  and  this  is  done  to  settle  the  construction  of 
stMity. 

A  Course  so  violent  and  nnneoessarily  harsh  would  be  regarded  by  any  government 
IS  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  any  other  with  whom  it  might  differ  in  the  con- 
■tmction  of  a  national  compact.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these  are  the  acts  of 
a  ptoriDcial  government,  with  whom  that  of  the  United  States  has  and  can  have  no 
intenoarse,  and  that  they  oontiune  and  are  repeated  while  the  United  States  and 
GrMt  Britain,  the  only  parties  to  the  treaty  the  purport  of  whose  proviitions  is  called 
in  qaestion,  are  amicably  discussing  the  matter,  with  every  wish  on  both  sides  to  bring 
it  to  I  ressonable  settlement,  Lord  Aberdeen  will  perceive  that  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
coDplaint  of  the  most  serious  kind. 

AiSDeh,  the  undersigned  is  instructed  again  to  bring  it  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  notice, 
ud  to  eipress  the  coufident  hope  that  such  measures  of  redress  as  the  urgency  of  the 
case  requires  will,  at  the  instance  of  his  lordship,  be  promptly  resorted  to. 

March  10, 1845,  Lord  Aberdeen  writes  to  Mr.  Everett,  informing  him 
that,  althongh  the  British  Gk>vernment  still  adhered  to  their  previous 
eoDgtraotion  of  the  treaty,  and  denied  any  right  of  American  fishermen 
to  fish  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland 
aeroas  the  months  of  the  bays  on  the  Canadian  coast,  yet  the  rule  would 
be  relaxed  so  far  that  American  vessels  would  be  permitted  to  fish  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  any  part  not  less  than  three  miles  from  shore,  and 
^  provided  they  do  not  approach,  except  in  the  cases  specified  in  the 
treaty  of  1818,  within  three  miles  of  the  entrance  of  any  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick." 

Mr. Everett,  March  25, 1845,  thanks  Lord  Aberdeen  for  <Hhe  amicable 
disposition  evinced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government^"  but  be  still  main- 
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tains  the  American  oonstraction  of  the  treaty ;  saying  that  be  doestfara, 
not  ^*  for  the  sake  of  detracting  from  the  liberality  evinced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  relaxing  from  what  they  regard  as  their  right, 
but  it  would  be  placing  his  own  government  in  a  false  position  to  accept 
as  mere  favor  that  for  which  they  have  so  longand  streuaoasly  contended 
as  due  to  them  from  the  Convention.'' 

In  the  case  of  the  WashiDgton,  which  formed  the  aabjeot  of  the  note  of  the  under- 
signed of  the  35th  of  May,  1844,  to  which  the  preaent  common ioation  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen is  a  reply,  the  captnre  complained  of  was  in  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  argnmeut  of  the  undersigned  was  addressed  to  that  part  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  Argns,  which  was  treated  in  the  note  of  the  andermgnad 
of  the  9th  of  October,  the  captnre  was  in  the  waters  which  wash  the  northeastern  ooaat 
of  Cape  Breton,  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  intercepted,  indeed,  between  a  straiglrt 
line  drawn  from  Cape  North  to  the  northern  head  of  Cow  Bay,  but  posacesing  oooe  of 
the  characters  of  a  bay  (far  less  so  than  the  Bay  of  Fondy^^  and  not  called  s  **\mj^ 
on  any  map  which  the  undersigned  has  seen.  The  aforesaid  line  is  a  degree  of  latltnde 
in  length  ;  and,  as  far  as  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  only  maps  (English  ones)  in  the 
possession  of  the  undersigned  on  wbioh  this  coast  is  distiuctly  laid  down,  it  woald  ex- 
clude vessels  from  fishing-grounds  which  might  be  thirty  miles  from  the  shore. 

But  if  Her  Majesty's  provincial  authorities  are  permitted  to  regard  as  a  '*  bay  "  way 
portion  of  the  sea  which  can  be  cut  off  by  a  direct  line  connecting  two  points  of  tba 
coast,  however  destitute  in  other  respects  of  the  character  usually  implied  by  thai 
name,  not  only  will  the  waters  on  the  northeastern  coasc  of  Cape  Breton,  but  on  niMiy 
other  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Anglo-American  dependencies  where  soch  exolasion  liaa 
not  yet  been  thought  of,  be  prohibited  to  American  fishermen.  In  fact,  the  wmMmn 
which  wash  the  entire  southesMtern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  Sable  to  C^pe 
Canso,  a  distance  on  a  straight  line  of  rather  less  than  three  hundred  miles,  woald  in 
this  way  constitute  a  bay,  from  which  United  States  fisheritien  would  be  excluded. 

The  undersigned,  however,  forbears  t-o  dwell  on  this  subject,  being  far  from  oertMO, 
on  a  comparison  of  all  that  is  said  in  the  two  notes  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  lOth  in- 
stant, as  to  the  relaxation  proposed  by  Her  Msjesty's  Government,  that  it  ia  not 
intended  to  embrace  the  waters  of  the  northeastern  coasts  of  Cape  Breton,  as  well  as 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  British  colonial  fishermen  possess  considerable  advantages  over  those  of  tbs 
United  States.  The  remoter  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are  oonMderaUy 
more  accessible  to  the  colonial  than  to  the  United  States  fishermen.  The  fishing- 
grounds  on  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  abounding  in  ood,  mmok" 
erel,  and  herring,  lie  at  the  doors  of  the  former.  He  is,  therefore,  able  to  parsae  his 
avocation  in  a  smaller  dans  of  vessels,  and  requires  a  smaller  outfit ;  he  is  able  to  osa 
the  net  and  the  seine  to  great  advantage  in  the  small  bays  and  inlets  along  the  const 
from  which  the  fishermen  of  the  Uuii^  States,  under  any  construction  of  the  treaty, 
are  excluded. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  materials  of  shipbuil^'ing — timber,  iron,  cordage,  and  canvas- 
are  cheaper  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  United  States;  as  are  salt,  hooka,  and  lioest 
There  is  also  a  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  former  in  reference  to  the  anpplj  of 
bai^  and  curing  the  fish.  These  and  other  causes  have  enabled  the  colonial  fisheraMU 
to  drive  those  of  the  United  States  out  of  many  foreign  markets,  and  might  do  no  at 
home  but  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  duties. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  highest  duty  on  the  kinds  of  fish  that  would  be  sent  to 
American  market  is  less  than  a  half-penny  per  pound,  which  cannot  do  mora  than 
counterbalance  the  numerous  advantages  possessed  by  the  colonial. 

The  undersigned  supposes,  though  he  has  no  particular  information  to  that  efifeoi, 
that  equal  or  liigher  duties  exist  in  the  colonies  on  the  importation  of  fish  from  the 
United  States. 

The  undersigned  requests  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  accept  the  assurance  of  hia  high 
consideration. 

On  the  same  date,  March  25, 1845,  Mr.  Everett  writes  to  Mr.  Oal- 
houn,  reporting  the  coramuuication  of  Lord  Aberdeen  granting  Amer* 
lean  fishermen  permission  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy : 

You  are  aware  that  the  constrnction  of  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  1R18,  relative  to  the  right  of  fishing  In  the 
waters  of  the  Anglo-American  dependencies,  has  long  been  in  discnssion  between  the 
two  governments.  Instructions  on  this  subject  were  several  times  addressed  by  Mr. 
Forf*yth  to  my  predecessor,  particularly  in  a  dispatch  of  the  20th  of  February,  1841, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  an  able  and  elaborate  note  from  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Lord 
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P^fanentoD,  of  Ihe  87tii  of  the  followiog  month.  Mr.  StevenaoD's  reprMeotatioos  were 
aeknowledged,  and  refeired  by  the  Colonial  OtBce  to  the  provincial  f^yernment  of 
Nova  Sootia ;  bat  no  other  answer  was  retamed  to  them. 

The  ezeloBion  of  American  fishermen  ftom  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy  was  the 
iDost  prominent  of  the  grievances  complained  of  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Hav- 
ing received  instructions  from  the  department  in  reference  to  the  seisare  of  the  Wash- 
ington, of  Newboryport,  for  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  I  represented  the  case  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  a  note  of  the  10th  of  Angnst,  1843.  An  answer  wa^  received  to  this  note 
en  the  15th  of  April  following ;  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  confined  himself  to  stating 
that,  by  the  terma  of  the  convention,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  not  allowed 
to  fiah  vrithin  three  miles  of  any  bay  npon  the  coast  of  the  British  American  colonies, 
Mid  eodd  not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  avocation  within  the  Bay  of 
Fondy.  I  replied  to  this  note  on  the  25th  of  May  folio vring,  and  endeavored  to 
ihow  that  it  was  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818  to 
iCMrve  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the 
eosst  Some  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  oontroveisy  at  that  time  will  be  found  in  my 
dinatch  No.  130,  of  the  26th  of  May  last. 

On  the  9th  of  October  last,  in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  No.  105, 1  addressed  a 
note  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Argus  of  Portland,  which  was 
eaptnred  while  fishing  on  St.  Anne's  Bank,  oflf  the  northeastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton. 
11m  papers  relative  to  this  case  left  the  precise  grouods  of  the  seizure  of  the  Argus  in 
wme  onoertatnty.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  apparent  that  they  were  to  some  ex- 
tnt,  st  least,  similar  to  those  for  which  the  Washington  had  been  captm  ed. 

I  received  a  few  days  since,  and  herewith  transmit,  a  note  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  con- 
taining the  satisfactory  intelligence,  that  after  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  al- 
fhooshthe  Queen's  Government  adhere  to  the  constructiju  of  the  convention  which 
tbej We  al  ways  maintained,  they  have  still  come  to  tbe  determination  of  relaxing 
from  it,8o  fiir  aa  to  allow  American  fishermen  to  pursue  their  avocations  in  the  Bay  of 
Fondy. 

I  thought  it  proper,  in  replying  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  note,  to  recognize  in  ample  terms 
tbeiibeial  spint  evinced  by  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment,  in  relaxing  from  whali  they 
aoosider  their  right.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  say  that  the  United 
8tstM  eonld  not  accept  as  a  mere  favor  what  they  bad  always  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
ligiit,  seemed  by  the  treaty. 

Jfr.  E96r€tt  to  Mr.  J?iieft4m««,  JprU  23,  1845. 

With  my  dispatch  No.  278,  of  25th  March,  I  transmitted  the  note  of  Lord  Aberdeen 

of  tbe  10th  of  March,  commnnieating  the  important  information  that  this  government 

ksd  oome  to  the  determination  to  concede  to  American  fishermen  the  right  of  pursuing 

tfafiir  oecnpation  within  the  Bay  of  Fondy.    It  was  left  somewhat  uncertain,  by  Lord 

Aberdeen's  note,  whether  this  concession  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  Bay  of 

Fnndy,  or  to  extend  to  other  portions  of  the  coast  of  the  AnglivAmerican  possessions, 

to  which  the  principles  contended  for  by  the  Government  of  tbe  United  States  equally 

ipply,  and  partionlarly  to  the  waters  on  the  northeastern  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  where 

the  Argus  was  captured.    In  my  notes  of  the  25th  ultimo  and  2d  instant,  on  the  subject 

•f  tbe  Washington  and  the  Argus,  I  was  careful  to  point  out  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that 

dl  the  reasons  for  admitting  the  ri^ht  of  Americans  to  finh  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  apply 

to  those  waterSt  and  with  superior  force,  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  landlocked  than 

tto  Bay  of  Fnndy ;  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  concession  was  meant  to  extend 

to  them,  which  there  was  some  reason  to  thick,  from  the  mode  in  which  Lord  Aber- 

deeo  expreaeed  himself,  was  the  case. 

I  reeeived  last  evening  the  answer  of  his  lordship,  informing  me  that  my  two  notes 
hid  been  referred  to  the  Coh^nial  Office,  and  that  a  final  reply  could  not  be  returned 
til]  be  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  reference ;  and  that,  in  the 
Bean  time,  the  concession  must  be  nnderstood  to  be  limited  to  the  Bay  of  Fnndy. 

The  merits  of  the  question  are  so  clear,  that  I  cannot  but  anticipate  that  the  decision 
of  the  Colonial  Office  will  be  in  favor  of  the  liberal  construction  of  the  convention.  In 
tlie  mean  t4me  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that,  in  any  public  notice  which  may  be  given 
that  tlie  Bay  of  Fuiidy  is  henceforth  open  to  American  fishermen,  it  should  be  carefully 
stated  that  the  extension  of  the  same  privilege  to  the  other  great  bays  on  the  coast  of 
the  Anglo-American  dependencies  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  two  govem- 
nenta. 

After  an  iDeffectnal  attempt  to  indace  the  United  States  to  conclnde 
a  Beciprocity  Treaty  with  the  British  provinces,  Mr.  Crampton  gave 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  Jaly  5, 1852,  that  a  lorce 
of  war-steamera  and  sailing-vessels  was  coming  to  the  fishing-grounds 
to  prevent  encroachments  of  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  the  fishing-grounds  reserved  to  Great  Britain. 
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Aagnst  23, 1852,  the  Provincial  Secretary  issued  a  notice,  that  ^^no 
American  fishing- vessels  are  entitled  to  commercial  privileges  in  provin- 
cial ports,  bat  are  subject  to  forfeiture  if  found  engaged  in  traffic  Tlie 
colonial  collectors  have  no  authority  to  permit  freight  to  be  landed  from 
such  vessels,  which,  under  the  convention,  can  only  enter  our  ports  for 
the  purposes  specified  therein,  and  for  no  other." 

Under  the  clauses  of  the  Convention  of  February  8, 1853,  the  case  of 
the  ^^  Washington"  came  before  the  Joint  Commission  for  settlement  (rf 
claims,  in  London,  and,  on  the  disagreement  of  the  Commissioners,  was 
decided  by  the  umpire,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that,  by  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  TToited 
States  fishermen  had  the  right  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fiindy  aad  the 
other  bays  of  the  coast  of  British  North  American  Provinces,  as  long  as 
they  did  not  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast.  The  full  text  of  the 
decision  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Bates,  Umpire : 

The  BcfaooDer  WashiDgton  was  seized  by  the  reveDoe  schooner  Jalia,  Captain  Darbj, 
while  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fnody,  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  l(Hh  of  May,  18^ 
on  the  charge  of  violating  the  treaty  of  1818.  She  was  carried  to  Yarmouth,  Nora 
Scotia,  and  there  decreed  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the  jndge  of  the  vice- admiralty 
oonrti  and,  with  her  stores,  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  owners  of  the  Washiogtoa  olaam 
for  the  valne  of  the  vessel  and  appurtenances,  outfits,  and  damages,  ^,483,  and  for 
eleven  years'  interest,  $1,638,  amounting  together  to  $4,121.  By  the  recent  reoiprooaty 
treaty,  happily  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  there  seems  do 
chance  for  any  further  dispute  in  regard  to  the  fisheries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  that  treaty,  provision  was  not  made  for  settling  a  fsw 
small  claims  of  no  importance  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  which  were  then  existing ;  i>at,  at 
Ihey  have  not  been  settled,  they  are  now  brought  before  this  Commission. 

The  Wanhington  fishing-schooner  was  seized,  as  before  stated,  in  the  Bay  of  Fondy^ 
ten  miles  from  the  shore,  off  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  treaty  of  1789  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
that  the  citizens  of  the  latter,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  the  former,  enjoyed  the 
light  to  take  and  cure  fish  on  the  shores  of  all  parts  of  Her  Mijestv's  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica used  by  British  fishermen ;  but  not  to  dry  fish  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  which 
latter  privilege  was  confined  to  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  following  words: 
*'And  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  any  of  the  anaet- 
tled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but,  as  soon  as  said  shores  shall  become 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  without  a  previous 
agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the 
ground.'' 

The  treaty  of  1818  contains  the  following  stipulations  in  relation  to  the  fishery  t 

*'  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States 
to  take,  dry,  and  oure  fish  on  certain  ooasts,  harbors^  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  Migea- 
ty's  dominions  in  Amerioa,  it  is  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  right  to  fish  on  oer- 
tain  portions  of  the  southern,  western,  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  aod,  bIbo. 
on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  oi 
Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle ;  and  thence,  northwardly,  indefi* 
nitely  along  the  coast ;  and  that  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  oars 
fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  said  described  coasts  until  the 
same  become  settled,  and  the  United  States  renounce  the  liberty  kereiofore  emjojfcA  or 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  wUkin  ikrte  marimie 
mileB  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Maiesty's  domin- 
ions in  America,  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  limits :  ProtAdei^  however.  That 
the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaioing 
water,  and  for  no  otner  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserv^  for  them." 

The  question  turns,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  on  the  meaning  given 
to  the  word  **  bays"  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  By  that  treaty  the  Americans  had  no  right 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  the  shores  and  bays  of  Newfoundland ;  but  they  had  that  right 
on  the  shores,  coasts,  hays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia:  and,  as  they  must  land 
to  cure  fish  on  the  shores,  bays,  and  creeks,  they  were  evidently  admitted  to  the  shores 
of  the  bays,  &c.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  the  same  right  is  granted  to  cure  fish  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  &c.,  of  Newfoundland;  but  the  Americans  relinquished  that  right,  oatf 
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^rifUia plk  wWii  Ofw  siOm of  the  «Kuf9,  (avt,  d^o.,  of  Nova  SeaiUL  Takiog  it  for 
franted  Ui«t  Ihe  framere  of  the  treaty  intended  that  the  word  **  hay  "  or  "  hays  "  shonld 
biiTe  tbe  same  meaning  in  all  casefl,  and  no  mention  lieing  made  of  headlands,  there 
•ppean  no  doaht  that  the  Washington,  in  fiahing  ten  milea  from  the  shore,  violated  no 
itipalatJons  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  nixed,  on  behalf  of  the  British  GoYemment,  that  hv  *'  ooasts,''  ^*  hays,"  &c.,  la 
sndoBtood  an  imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  ooast  from  headland  to  headland,  and 
thst  (be  jarisdiotion  of  Her  Mi^eety  extends  three  marine  miles  ontside  of  this  line; 
thoi  closing  all  the  bays  on  the  ooast  or  shore,  and  that  great  body  of  water  called  the 
Bay  of  Fondv,  against  Americans  and  others,  making  tne  latter  a  British  bay.  This 
doetrioe  of  the  headlands  is  new,  and  has  reoeived  a  proper  limit  in  the  convention  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain  of  9d  of  Angnst,  1839;*  in  which  <*it  is  agreed  that 
tbe  distance  of  three  miles,  fixed  as  the  general  limit  for  the  exolnsive  right  of  fisherv 
npoD  tbe  coasts  of  the  two  countries,  shall,  with  respect  to  bays  the  months  of  whicb 
do  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  width,  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  from  head- 
sod  to  beadland." 

Tbe  fiay  of  Fnndy  is  from  65  to  75  miles  wide  and  130  to  140  miles  long ;  it  has  sev- 
snl  bsys  on  its  ooast ;  thns  the  word  "  bay."  as  applied  to  this  great  body  of  water,, 
bss  tbe  same  meaning  as  that  applied  to  tne  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  over 
wbieb  DO  oation  can  have  the  right  to  assume  sovereignty.  One  of  the  heacUandB  of 
tbe  Bay  of  Fnndy  is  in  the  United  States,  and  ships  l)onnd  to  Passamaquoddy  must' 
Mil  tiuDogh  a  large  space  of  it.  The  Islands  of  Grand  Menan  (British)  and  Little 
Heoao  (American)  are  situated  nearly  on  a  line  from  headland  to  headland.  These 
Uude,  ss  represented  in  all  geographies,  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
eondiidoD  is,  therefore,  in  my  mind,  irresistible  that  the  Bay  of  Fnnd^  is  not  a  Brit* 
isb  bay,  sera  bay  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  nsed  in  the  treaties  of  1783  and 
1818. 

The  owners  of  the  Washington,  or  their  legal  representatives,  are,  therefore,  entitled 
to  eompeustion ;  and  are  hereby  awarded,  not  the  amount  of  their  claim  (which  ia 
«x(Mrife),  bnt  tbe  sam  of  $3,000,  doe  on  the  15th  of  January,  1855. 

The  intentiou  of  the  framers  ot  the  Gonvention  of  1818  appears  flrom 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Bichard  Rash,  one  of  its  Degotiators,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  July  18, 1853,  referring  to  that  instrnment :  *^  In  signing  it, 
We  believed  that  we  retained  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea,  whether 
called  a  bay,  galf,  or  by  whatever  term  designated,  that  washed  any 
jHirt  of  the  ooast  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  with  the 
umple  exception  that  we  did  not  come  within  a  marine  league  of  the 
ibore.  We  inserted  the  clanse  of  renanciation.  The  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries did  not  desire  it." 

Tbe  conclnsion  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  June  5, 1854,  rendered  con* 
troversy  of  no  importance,  and  disposed  of  ail  the  other  questions,  for 
tbe  time  being.  Daring  the  time  when  this  treaty  was  in  force,  no  oom« 
plaints  of  any  kind  were  made  by  the  Canadians,  who  were  fully  satis* 
fled  that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  treaty  were  far  more  valuable 
than  any  loss  they  received  from  the  using  of  their  inshore  fisheries  by 
the  Americans.  The  United  States,  however,  perceiving  that  the  value 
of  the  flsheries  did  not  equal  the  loss  of  revenue  firom  the  duties  on 
Canadian  goods  imported  into  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  (3ana- 
dian  flshwmen,  by  their  nearness  to  the  fishing  grounds  and  the  cheap* 
M88  of  labor  and  materials  for  building  boats  in  the  provinces,  rend- 
tted  onprofitable  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  by  the  Americans, 
gave  notice,  March  17, 1865,  to  abrogate  the  treaty  in  one  year  from 
tbe  time  of  the  notice. 

April  12,  1866,  the  following  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
laval  oflScers  on  the  coast  of  the  North  American  Provinces  were  sent 

*  ThiseoDTfintion  hetween  France  aod  Great  Britain  extended  the  headland  dootrine 
to  bays  ten  milea  wide ;  thou  going  heyond  the  general  mle  of  international  law,  ao* 
K^ing  to  which  no  bays  are  treated  as  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  a  State 
which  an  more  than  six  miles  wide  on  a  straight  line  measured  from  one  headland  to 
tbeoiher. 
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from  the  SAcretaiy  of  State  for  the  Ck>lonies  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad> 
miralty :     | 

Even  before  the  oonolaBione  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  Her  Mt^esty^  GoTernnieil 
had  consented  to  forego  the  exercise  of  its  strict  right  to  exdnde  American  fiahermei 
from  the  Bay  of  Fandy ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that,  daring  the  present  season,  thai 
right  shonld  not  be  exercised  in  the  body  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy ;  and  that  Amerieu 
flshermen  should  not  be  interfered  with,  either  by  notice  or  otherwise,  aniess  they  ua 
fbnnd  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  aeross  Ik* 
month  of  a  bay  or  creek  which  is  less  than  ten  ^geographical  miles  in  width,  in  oea* 
formity  with  the  arrangement  made  with  France  in  1839. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  desire  that  the  prohibition  to  enter  British  bsji 
shonld  be  g^enerally  insisted  upon,  except  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  som 
substantial  invasion  of  British  rights.  And,  in  particular,  they  do  not  desire  Americn 
vessels  to  be  prevented  from  navigating  the  Gut  of  Canso,  from  which  Her  Mi^eatji^ 
Government  are  advised  they  may  lawfully  be  excluded,  unless  it  shall  appear  tint 
this  permisision  is  used  to  the  injury  of  the  colonial  fishermen  or  for  oilier  improper 
objects. 

The  Oanadian  Oovernment  then  resorted  to  the  system  of  issainf 
licenses  permitting  American  fishermen  to  fish  in  the  inshore  fisherieii ; 
The  number  of  licenses  taken  out  the  first  year,  1866,  was  354,  at  fif^ 
cents  per  ton.   The  license  fee  for  the  next  year  was  one  dollar  per  ton; 
and  the  number  of  licenses  diminished  to  281.    In  1868  the  license  fn  '\ 
was  raised  to  two  dollars  per  ton,  and  only  56  licenses  were  taken  oat ; 
In  1869,  only  25  licenses  were  taken  out. 

In  1870,  the  Canadian  Government  having  decided  to  issue  no  mors 
licenses  to  foreign  fishermen,  the  following  correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  governments : 

Mr.  lUk  to  Mr,  Thwrntan,  ApHl  1, 1870. 

Information  has  reached  this  department  to  the  effect  that  it  was  annonnoed»  on  bs^ 
half  of  the  Canadian  minister,  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  tto^ 
9th  ultimo,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  goTemment  to  issue  no  more  lioensss  1^ 
foreign  fishermen,  and  that  they  were  taking  every  step  possible  to  prateet  thalf; 
fisheries. 

Mr.  ThamUm  to  Mr.  Fish,  April  2, 1870. 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  yesterday's  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  thaliq 
although  I  am  aware  of  the  announcement  recently  made  by  the  Canadian  Goven* 
ment  of  their  intention  to  issue  no  more  licenses  to  foreign  fishermen,  I  have 
no  official  information  to  that  effect  from  the  governor-general  of  Canada. 


Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  TkomUm,  AprU  31, 1870. 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  14th  instant.  I  j 
must  invite  your  attention,  and  tnat  of  Her  Mi^esty's  authorities,  to  the  first  putr^i 

fraph  of  the  order  in  council  of  the  8th  of  January  last,  m  quoted  in  the  memonihi 
nm  of  the  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  accompanying  thedlspalsh; 
of  his  excellency  the  governor-general ;  which  paragraph  is  in  the  following  iao| 
to  wit :  "  That  the  system  of  granting  fishing  license  to  foreign  vessels,  under  1 
31  Vict.,  c.  61,  be  discontinued,  and  tJuit  heno^orth  all  foreign  fishermen  bepreoenied^ 
fishing  in  the  waters  of  Canada.*'  The  words  underscored  seem  to  contemplate  aa 
terference  with  the  rights  granted  to  the  United  States  under  the  first  article  of 
treaty  of  1818,  which  secures  to  American  fishermen  the  right  of  fishing  in 
waters  which  are  understood  to  be  claimed  at  present  as  belonging  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Thornton  to  Mr.  Fish,  ApHl  22, 1870. 

I 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  your  note  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada ;  bat«  In  Ihl 
mean  time,  I  be^  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  conviction  that  there  wsa  not  tkil 
slightest  intention  in  issuing  the  above-mentioned  order  to  abridge  citisena  of  M{ 
United  States  of  any  of  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  CM^ 
ber  20, 1818,  and  which  are  tacitly  acknowledged  in  the  Canadian  law  of  May  IB 
1868,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  in  my  note  of  the  14th  ' — " — ^ 
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Mr,  TkBT%Um  to  Mr.  lUh,  Map  26,  1970. 

I  have  the  honor  lo  ioclose,  for  the  iafonnati<Mi  oi  the  QoTemmeDt  of  the  United 
Stately  eoptea  of  leltera  whieh  h«ye  heen  addreeeed  by  the  admiralty  to  Vice-Adiniral 
QtMfSd  6.  Welleeley,  oommanding  Her  Majesty's  nayal  foroee  on  the  North  Amerioan 
and  West  Indies  statioo,  and  of  a  letter  from  the  ooloniai  department  to  the  foreign 
•flSeeyfrom  whieh  yon  will  see  the  natnre  of  the  instrnotione  to  be  given  to  Her  MtAe^ 
tfB  and  the  Caoa^an  offioeie,  who  will  be  employed  in  maintaining  order  at  the  nsh- 
tries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ooaete  of  Canada. 

Jfr.  JBogen  to  ike  Montar^f  of  ihe  adtMraUy,  April  30,  1870. 

In  Ifr.  Seoretary  Card  well's  letter  to  the  Lords  Commissionen  of  the  Admiralty^  of 
the  19th  of  April,  1866,  it  was  stated  that  Ameriean  vessels  shonld  not  be  seiaed  for 
fiolatiDg  the  Canadian  fishing  laws, "  except  after  willful  and  persevering  neglect  of 
the  warnin/i^B  which  they  may  have  reoeivea ;  and,  in  case  it  shonld  become  necessary 
to  proceed  to  forfeiture,  cases  shonld,  if  possible,  be  selected  for  that  extreme  step  in 
vhieb  the  offense  has  been  oommitted  within  three  miles  of  the  land." 

The  Canadian  Government  has  recently  determined,  with  the  oononrrenoe  of  Her 
UijnifB  ministers,  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  existing  practice  of  dispensing 
^th  the  warnings  hitiierto  given,  and  seizing  at  once  any  yessel  detected  in  yiolating 
ibelaw. 

Id  yiew  of  this  change,  and  of  the  qoestions  to  which  it  may  {^ve  rise,  1  am  directed 
hy  Lord  Granville  to  request  that  yon  will  move  their  lordships  to  instruct  the  offl- 
em  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  employed  in  the  protection  of  the  nsheries,  that  they  are 
not  to  Beize  any  vessel,  nnless  it  is  evident  and  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  offense 
of  fishing  has  been  oommitted,  and  the  vessel  itself  eaptnred  within  three  miles  of 
had. 

May  14, 1870,  the  foUowiog  instraetioDS  as  to  the  jnrisdiotioD  were 
^'veo  by  Mr.  Peter  Mitchell,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  the 
officer  io  command  of  the  government  vessels  engaged  in  the  protection 

of  the  fisheries: 

The  limits  within  which  yon  will,  if  necessary,  exercise  the  power  to  exchide  United 
States  fishermen,  or  to  detain  American  fishing  vessels' or  boats,  are  for  the  present  to 
ke  exceptional.  Difficulties  have  arisen  in  former  times  with  respect  to  the  question, 
vbetfaer  the  exclusive  limits  shonld  be  measured  on  lines  drawn  parallel  everywhere  to 
the  eoaet,  and  describing  its  sinuosities,  or  on  lines  prodnoed  from  headland  to  head- 
hod  aeroee  the  entrances  of  liays,  creeks,  or  harbors.  Her  Majesty's  €lovemment  are 
•ieirly  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  Convention  of  1818,  the  United  States  have  renounced 
the  right  of  fishing,  not  only  within  three  miles  of  the  colonial  shores,  but  within 
tttee  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  month  of  any  British  bay  or  creek.  It  is,  how- 
trer,  the  wish  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  neither  to  concede,  nor  for  the  present  to 
nferee,  any  rights  in  this  respect  which  are  in  their  natnre  open  to  any  serions  qnes- 
^.  Until  farther  instructed,  therefore,  yon  will  not  interfere  with  any  American 
wbennen,  onless  found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  Une 
^<SK  oerm  ihe  mouth  of  a  hay  or  creek  isAuA  is  lee$  than  ten  geograghioal  milee  in  width. 
Is  the  cue  of  any  other  bay — as  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs,  for  example — ^yon  will  not  admit 
•By  United  States  fishing  vessel  or  boat,  or  any  American  fishermen,  inside  of  a  line 
onwn  aeroes  at  that  part  of  sneh  bay  where  ite  width  does  not  exoeed  ten  mlee*  (Sessional 
r^pen,Ko.l2,1871.) 

This  reassertion  of  the  headland  doctrine  did  not  seem  to  meet  the 
4>pro7al  of  the  home  government  June  6, 1870,  Lord  Granville  tele- 
S^apbg  to  the  governor-general,  ^'  Her  Majesty's  Government  hopes 
that  the  United  States  fishermen  will  not  be  for  the  present  prevented 
from  fishingy  except  within  three  miles  of  land,  or  in  bays  which  are 
K88  than  six  miles  broad  at  the  month.'' 

Io  oonseqaence  of  this  telegram,  on  Jane  27, 1870,  Mr.  Mitchell  gives 
k)  the  commanders  of  the  government  vessels  new  instructions,  as  fol- 
bws: 

The  limits  within  whieh  yon  will,  if  neoessaryi  exercise  the  power  to  exolnde  United 
rates  fiahermen,  or  to  detain  American  fishing  vessels  or  boats,  are,  for  the  present,  to 
be  exeeptional.  Difficnlties  have  arisen  in  former  times  with  respect  to  the  question 
■tether  the  exclosive  limits  shonld  be  measured  on  lines  drawn  parallel  everywhere 
HI  the  oosat  uid  describing  its  sinuosities,  or  on  lines  prodnoed  from  headland  to  head- 
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iod  kOTOM  the  entnnoM  of  bays,  oreeka,  or  tutrbori.  Her  Hi^Mt] 
learl?  of  oplDion  that,  bj-  theCoDTeotion  of  1818,  the  United  SM 
be  rigfatof  fiahfnx,  not  anlj  within  three  milei  of  tha  oolonikl  ahon 
aileaof  A  line  drawn  mcroas  the  month  of  itny  British  bay  or  oree 
be  wiBh  of  Her  U^eBt;'s  OovernmeDt  neither  ti ------   —  »■-- 


. .  .e,  Mif  riglita  in  thii  reapeot  wbiah  are  in  their  nature  open  Ut  an 
lotil  farther  iDetrnoled,  therefore,  yon  will  not  interfere  witb  an 
aen,  aolew  found  within  three  nileeof  theaUore,ac  withio  three  mi 
ertm*  the  month  of  a  baj  or  oreek  which,  ikoitgk  i^  part*  nwrv  tka»  t 
ian  «ir  aeo^raotloal  nile*  ta  aidtX  at  il*  mmiik.  In  the  case  of  aay 
.es  Chalenrs,  for  example — joo  wiil  tMl  interfere  witb  any  United  6 
T  boat,  or  any  Amerioan  BiheriueD,  hrI<m  (i«jr  ar»  /om»d  tnikUi  tkr 

The  tnie  dootrine  on  the  sabject  is  laid  down  by  tbe 
}reat  Britain  in  a  "Memoraudam  from  the  foreign  ofl 
ommission  to  settle  the  limits  of  the  right  of  excluaiv 
oast  of  British  North  America."  (Sesaional  Papers  7  U 
^  1871.) 

The  right  of  Qreat  Britain  to  eiolnde  American  flshermeu  from  * 
[lilea  of  Uie  coast  il  nnambi)[nonB,  and,  it  ia  buliered,  nnconteatad. 

0  be  K>me  doubt  what  are  tbe  wntere  deeorilied  a«  within  three  mi 
nd  harbors.  When  a  l>ay  Is  leta  than  aiz  tnilee  broad,  its  waters  a 
liles*  limit,  and  therefore  clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  treat 
lore  than  that  breadth,  Iheqaeatiun  arieee  whether  it  is  a  bay  uf  Her 
lomiuiooB.  This  is  a  queetioo  which  has  to  be  considered  in  each  p 
egard  to  internatioDal  laws  and  asage.  When  snob  a  bay,  &o.,  I 
fsjeaty's  dominions,  the  AmericaD  Hshermen  will  be  entiiled  to  fish 
hree  mllesof  the  "coast";  when  it  Is  a  bay  of  Her  M^esty's  domii 
«  entitled  to  fish  within  three  mile*  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  preai 
nilee  of  a  line  drawn  bom  headland  to  headland. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  accepted  as  an  accurate  i 
leflnitiOD  of  the  rights  of  the  two  governments  under  t 
be  OouTeDtiou  of  1818.  The  quetUtm  it,  What  are  bagt 
lominiotu  f 

On  this  subject  we  will  examine  the  aothorities. 

The  latest  and  moat  authoritative  expositions  of  the 
18  to  what  oie  territorial  waters,  and  as  to  the  extent  of 
my  parpoaes,  beyond  low-wat«r  mark,  will  be  foand  in 
^raooonia,  decided  in  November,  1876,  before  all  the  jud 
Quern  V.  K^fn,  L.  B.,  2  Excb.  Div.,  63.) 

Tbe  opinions  of  the  different  judges  are  a  reperto^  o 
earuiog,  ancient  and  modern,  English,  American,  ai 
vbich  could  be  collected  Irom  treatises  and  reports, 
[uestion  did  not  relate  to  headlands,  but  was  whettu 
urisdiction  of  England  extended  to  a  crime  committee 
in  a  foreign  vessel  within  three  miles  of  tbe  English  co 

The  case  is  remarkable  for  tbe  auanimous  and  emphti 
ty  all  the  judges,  of  former  English  claims  of  jurisdictioi 
>Ter  portions  of  the  sea.  All  of  the  opinions  should  be 
ed  by  whoever  desires  to  master  the  subject. 

A  fev  citations  are  subjoined.    Sir  Robert  Pbillimore 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  olslms  aaaerted  by  Dstlona  in  timea 
lO  nation  has  been  more  extravagant  than  England  In  this  mattei 
nt  time  an  nnqneattonable  proposition  of  international  Juriapradl 
BBS  are  of  right  navigable  by  the  ships  of  all  states.     •    ■     ■ 

The  qaeation  as  to  dominion  over  portions  of  the  seas  inclosed  w 
ontignoQs  shores,  snoh  aa  the  King's  Chambera,  is  not  now  nnder 

1  enough  to  say  that  within  this  t«rm  "territory"  are  certainly  ei 
Jid  harbor^  and  the  spaoe  between  the  flnx  and  reflux  of  tide,  or 
arthest  point  at  which  the  tide  recedes. 

With  respect  to  the  second  qnestion,  the  distance  to  whioh  thi 
xtond,  it  appean,  on  an  warn! nation  of  tbe  aatboritiea,  that  tti«  i 
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(aettin^  laide  eren  more  estniTagant  olMma)  from  one  hundred  to  three  miles,  the 
pnieol  limit    *  -  *    * 

Tbe  lODnd  ooDcliitioDs  which  reealt  fnsm  the  inreetigationB  of  the  anthorities  which 
liftTe  been  referred  to  appear  to  me  to  he  these : 

The  enmuas  of  civilised  independent  states  has  recognized  a  maritime  extension  oi 
frontier  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  low-water  mark,  becanse  snch  a  flrontier  or 
belt  of  wst^r  is  neccesary  for  the  defense  and  seonrity  of  the  adjacent  state. 

It  is  for  the  attaiDment  of  these  particnlar  objects  that  a  dominion  haa  been  granted 
CTW  this  portion  of  tbe  high  seas. 

Lindlej,  J.,  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

The  eoDtroTersy  between  Grotins,  in  his  *'  Mare  Libemm,^  and  Selden,  in  his  ''  Mare 
Chumnn,"  baa  been  obserTed  npon  by  almost  erery  writer  on  international  law  since 
tiieir  day;  and  tbe  result  has  been  that,  while  tbeeztrayagant  propositions  contended 
Jbr  by  each  of  these  oelebrated  men  haye  been  long  ago  exploded,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  now  ajcreed,  by  the  most  esteemed  writers  on  international  law,  that,  subject  to  the 
ngbt  of  all  ships  freely  to  navigate  the  high  seas,  every  state  has  full  power  to  enact 
and  enforce  what  laws  it  thinlcs  proper,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  foterests,  over  those  parte  of  the  high  seas  which  adjoin  its  own  coasts 
and  are  within  three  miles  thereof;  but  that  beyood  this  limit,  or,  at  all  events,  beyond 
tbe  Tea  b  of  artillery  on  its  own  coasrs,  no  state  has  any  power  to  legislate,  save  over 
nbgeets  and  over  persons  on  board  ships  carrying  its  flag. 

It  ii  conceded  that  even  in  time  of  peace  tbe  territoriality  of  a  foreign  merchant  ship^ 
vitbifi  three  miles  of  the  coast  of  any  state,  does  not  exempt  that  ship  or  its  crew 
frna  the  operation  of  those  laws  of  that  state  which  relate  to  its  revenue  or  fisheries. 

6ro?e,J.: 

Tbe  propnaition  that  a  belt  or  zone  of  three  miles  of  sea  surrounding  or  washing 
tbe  shores  of  a  nation,  what  is  termed  ^  territorial  water,''  is  the  property  of  that  nation, 
iiarirer  flowing  through  its  land  would  be,  or,  if  not  property,  is  subject  to  its  iuris- 
dictioo  and  law, is  not  in  its  terms  of  ancient  date;  but  this  defined  limit,  so  tar,  at 
lMt,a8  a  maritime  country  like  England  is  concerned,  is  rather  a  restriction  than  an 
MiarKeDent  of  its  earlier  claims,  which  were  at  one  time  sought  to  be  extended  to  a 
ineral  dominion  on  the  sea,  and  subsequently  over  the  channels  between  it  and  other 
•MDtries,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  "  the  narrow  seas."  The  origin  of  the  three-mile 
»ne  appean  nndoobted.  It  was  an  assumed  limit  to  the  rang^e  of  cannon,  an  assumed 
distanee  at  which  a  nation  was  supposed  able  to  exercise  dominion  from  the  shore. 

Theprineipal  authorities  may  be  conveniently  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  Tnose  who  affirm  the  right,  in  what  are  generally  termed  **  territorial  waters,''  to 
tttend  at  least  to  the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  commanded  from  the  shore,  or  as  far 
m  arms  can  protect  it. 

SL  Those  who,  assigning  the  same  origin  to  tbe  right,  recognized  it  as  being  fixed  at 
a  narine  league,  or  three  geographical  miles,  from  the  shore. 

3.  Those  who  affirm  tbe  right  to  be  absolute  and  the  same  as  over  an  inland  lake,  or 
(allowing  for  tbe  difierenee  of  the  subjects-matter)  as  over  the  land  itself. 

4.  Ibose  who  regard  the  right  as  qualified. 

And  the  main,  if  not  only,  qualification  that  seems  to  me  fairly  dedneible  from  the 
tttboritirs is,  that  there  is  a  right  of  transit  or  passage,  and,  as  incident  thereto,  pos- 
(■^jsiiffht  of  anehorage,  when  safety  or  convenience  of  navigation  reqaires  it,  in  the 
twriWial  waters,  for  foreign  s^ips. 

Poieoderf,  Bynkershoek,  Casaregis,  Mozer,  Azuni,  Kliiber,  Wheaton,  Hautefenille, 
nd  Kalteobom,  though  not  all  placing  the  limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction  at  the  same 
™tftoeefrom  the  shore,  none  of  them  fix  it  at  a  smaller  distance  than  a  cannon-shot, 
<f  tsibroff  as  arms  can  command  it.  They  also  give  no  qualification  to  the  jnrisdio- 
wo,  hot  seem  to  regard  it  as  if  (having  regard  to  the  difference  of  land  and  water)  it 
were  an  absolute  territorial  possession.  Chancellor  Kent  seems  also  to  recosnize  an 
nejoaiTe  dominion.  Hautefenille  speaks  of  the  power  of  a  nation  to  exclude  others 
"^  tbe  parts  of  the  sea  which  wash  its  territory,  and  to  punish  them  for  infraction 
■^Isws,  and  this  as  if  it  were  dealing  with  its  land  dominion* 

Wheaton,  Calvo,  Hallnsk,  Massey,  Bishop,  and  Manning  give  the  limit  as  a  marine 
JMgoeior  three  miles.  Heffter  mentions  this  limit,  but  says  it  may  be  extended.  Orto* 
HO,  CalTo,  and  Mass^  put  the  right  as  one  of  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  iiroperty,  but  do 
set  limit  it  further  than  that  the  former  writer  says  that  the  laws  of  police  and  surety 
vethere  obligatory,  and  Mass^  also  writes  of  police  jurisdiction.  Blnntschli  says  the 
wrritoiial  waters  are  subiect  to  the  military  and  police  authorities  of  the  place, 
raatin  Helie  speaks  of  crimes  in  these  waters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tnbanals  of  the  land  to  which  they  belong.  Unless  these  words,  **  military,  police, 
m  Borety,"  be  taken  to  impose  a  limit,  no  limit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  country  over 
nB  territodal  waters,  beyond  a  right  of  passage  for  foreign  ships,  is  mentioned,  as  far 
••  I  eoold  gather  from  the  nnmerona  anthoiities  cited,  except  by  Mr.  Manning,  who 
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(tboDgfa  not  by  vords  expnMsIy  nemtf^iiE  otber  righta)  to  flibtrlM,  e»  ' 
orB,  llEht'bonaeB,  does,  and  protection  of  territory  dnring  war.  Qntn^ 
luDtaonli,  Schmalti,  and  Mamt  consider  there  is  a  rit;ht  of  peaceable  puMti 
ps  of  othur  nations ;  and  Vattel  uye  tbat  it  is  the  dnty  of  natiou  to  nnot 
sema  to  think  that,  an  a  matter  of  abeolnte  right,  they  may  prohibit  it. 
I  the  oonolDHione  of  the  principal  pnbliaists,  moet  of  whom  are  of  nrj  U^ 
Ml  qneetions  of  international  law. 

It  of  them  ia  to  ahow  that,  aa  in  the  oaae  of  many  other  ii)(bti,  a  territarid 
a  over  a  ntighborinr  belt  of  sea  bad  ita  origin  in  might,  ita  limiu  beinfrt 
fnl  and  oontoated ;  bnt  nltimately,  by  a  oonoeeaion  or  comity  of  oatiou,! 
ed  at  what  waa  for  a  long  time  the  sap[KMed  nmge  of  a  c*nnan-^t,T^ 
I*  diBtanco. 
nn  to  the  authority  of  the  pnblioiste,  this  three-mile  Tange,  If  Dot  eipni^. 

as  an  absolute  bonndary  by  internaUooal  law,  is  yet  oxed  on,  appinil^ 
spute,  in  acts  of  Parliameut,  in  treaties,  aod  in  Judgmeuts  of  courts  of  liv 
ntry  and  America. 

J.,  nsea  tbe  following  laogaage : 

a  tbe  limits  of  the  Teatm  shonld,  io  general,  be  deelarad  by  PariiamraL  IH 
I  would  be  ooDcloeive,  either  aa  authority  or  evidence.  Bnt,  in  this  emtt 
» there  ia  do  each  dedaration ;  and  tbe  queetion  is  in  thia  case  nsiaairi^ 
indges,and  to  bedetermfnedonotheri-vi'ienoeor  anthority.  Sneh  evidMH 
e  consisted  of  proof  of  acontiuanns  pnMic  claim  by  the  orowoof  KdicImA 
rben  practicable,  by  arma,  bnt  not  consented  to  by  other  nations,  t  ikodii 
dered  sncb  proof  Btifficient  for  EaKllah  Jnilges.  In  England,  it  cani 
bat  the  limits  of  England  depend  on  the  consent  of  any  other  nation. 
vidence  was  o^red.  Tbe  only  evidence  iDKgeBted  in  this  case  is,  that  kf 
ions  every  eooatry  bordeMd  by  tbe  sea  is  lo  be  held  to  have,  as  partrf ik 

neantng  thereby  a  territ<       ...    ■-.. 

miles  of  opea  sea  next  t.   ,....,._....,  

I  snoh  territory.  The  qnestion  on  bolb  sides  has  been  made  to  depend* 
lob  is  or  is  not  proved  to  l>e  the  law  of  aations. 
hot  tbink,  therefore,  that  sabstaDtially  all  the  foreign  jarlsts  ai 
[that,  by  the  cominon  oonsent  of  all  nations,  each  which  is  horderedbfl 
IS  over  three  adjacent  miles  of  it  a  territorial  right.  And  theeeon  inirM 
e  that  term  aeema  to  me  to  be  fnlly  explained  by  Vattel  (lib.  i,  c 

'one  uatlOD  s'empare  d'an  pays  qnl  n'appartient  encore  it  personne, ells  ■ 

tenper  Templre,  on  la  sonveralael^,  en  nttme  temps  qne  le  domaine.   M 

ns  leqael  ane  nation  <tend  eon  empire  forme  le  reaeort  de  sajartdictias,) 

KMi  (enitolre."    At  lib.  ii,  f  64:  "L'empire,  nni  an  domaine,  riEablitlajal 

la  nation  dans  le  pays  qni  Ini  appartlent,  dans  son  territoire," 

ns  plain;  sovereignty  anddooiiniou  DeoesBarily  glveor  import  J  ariadioli^ 

dironghout  the  territory. 

;  this  to  the  territorial  sea,  at  lib.  i,  c  33,  4  295,  be  says : 

nue  nation  s'empare  de  certaines  parties  de  la  mer,  elle  y  ooonpe  I'ei 
qae  le  domaine,  dko.    Cee  parlies  de  la  nter  sont  de  la  joridictioo  da  i 

Da'ioD.    Lesouveraiu  yoommande;  il  y  doooe  dM  loie,  et  pentrspi 
«  violent;  en  un  mot  i)  y  a  tons  lee  mAmes  drolls  qni  lai  appartienoMri 

to  me  that  this  is,  in  reality,  a  fair  rmrMentation  «f  the  acootd  or 
ibstantially  all  the  foreign  writeta  on  international  law ;  and  that  tl  . 
serting  that,  by  the  eonsent  of  all  natioos,  each  which  is  bordered  b;  sf> 
igbt  over  sach  adjacent  sea  as  a  territorial  sea ;  that  Is  to  say,  aa  a  psill 
y;  and  that  they  all  mean  thereby  to  assert  that  it  folhivrs,aa  a  oonnqBar*^ 
,  being  a  part  of  its  territory,  that  each  snub  nation  has,  in  general,  tb«  m 
gistate  and  to  enforce  Its  legislation  over  that  part  of  tbe  sea  as  it  has  •*( 

ing  the  aotborities  I  have  cited,  the  temui  naed  by  them,  wholly  li 

Nimato  me,  with  tbe  idea  that  tbe  adjaoent  eonntry  has  no  property,  mil 
sovereignty,  no  territorial  right,  and  oonaidering  the  neoeaaary  foeoditiN 
itted  rights  and  dntieaof  the  adjaoent  country,  aa  to  neutrality,  whieh  In 
in  madeto  depend  on  a  right  and  dnty  as  to  ita  territory,  I  am  of  opinl 
mved  that  by  the  laws  of  nations,  made  by  the  tacit  consent  of  subatMitl4 
,  tba  open  sea  within  three  mi  lee  of  tbe  coast  ia  a  part  of  the  adjacent  u 
id  aa  completely  aa  if  it  were  land  and  a  part  of  the  territory  of  snch  ai 
leevldenoe  which  proves  this  proposition,  it  is  eqnally  prorad  thai  svfl 
oh  posBeasea  this  water  territory  has  asTeed  with  all  other  nations  that* 
the  ri^ht  of  free  navlgatiou  to  paas  tSrongh  snob  water  territory,  if  M 
.  be  with  an  iaaooeut  or  harmleea  intent  or  pntpoae.    Tbe  right  of  W 
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MTigfttioD  cannot,  aeoording  to  ordinary  prinoiples,  be  withdrawn  without  oommon 
00i»ent :  bat  it  by  no  means  derogates  m>m  the  soyereign  authority  over  all  its  ter- 
titofy  or  the  state  whieh  has  agrwd  to  grant  this  liberty  or  easement  or  right  to  all 
Ihe  world. 

Lord  Chief  Jastioe  Gookbarn  delivered  the  jadgmeot  of  the  court,  from 
irhich  the  following  passages  are  extracted : 

By  the  old  oommon  law  of  England  every  offense  was  triable  in  the  county  only  in 
rliieh  it  had  been  oommitted,  as  from  that  oonnty  alone  the  *'  pais/'  as  it  was  termed, 
ii  other  wordsi  the  joiors  by  whom  the  fiict  was  to  be  ascertained,  could  come.  But 
Mdy  80  maeh  of  the  land  of  the  outer  coast  as  was  uncovered  by  the  sea  was  held  to 
ke  within  the  body  of  the  adjoining  county.  If  an  offense  was  committed  in  a  bay, 
{slfy  or  estuary,  tator  famoea  terraj  the  common  law  could  deal  with  ir,  because  the 
psrtB  of  the  sea  so  ctrcnuistaneed  were  held  to  be  within  the  body  of  the  adjacent 
NMuity  or  counties ;  but,  along  the  coast,  on  the  external  sea,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Mwaioii  law  extended  no  further  than  to  low-water  mark. 

Thejariadietion  of  the  admiral,  however  largely  asserted  in  theorv  in  ancient  times, 
bsiof  sbandoned  as  untenable,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  to 
bve  reeoorse  to  a  doctrine  of  comparatively  modem  growth,  namely,  that  a  belt  of 
lM^  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  coast,  though  so  &r  a  portion  of  the  bigh  seaa 
II  to  he  still  within  the  jurisdicrion  of  the  admiral,  is  part  of  the  territory  of  the  realm, 
MM  to  make  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  ship,  within  such  belt,  though  on  a  voyage  te  a 
farifo  port,  suljeot  to  our  law,  which  it  is  clear  he  wonld  not  be  on  the  high  sea 
h«;oDd  Mieh  limit.  It  is  necesfluary  to  keep  the  old  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  and  that  of 
ts4s7 enratially  distinct ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  because  all  proof 
•CtheMtoal  exercise  of  any  Jurisdiction  by  the  admiral  over  foreigners  in  the  narrow 
wm  totally  fails  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  to  the  three-mile  zone  the  character 
tf  tcnitory,  in  order  to  make  good  the  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  foreigner 
ttocifi. 

low,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  position  that  the  sea 
witluo  the  belt  or  zone  of  three  miles  from  the  shore,  as  distinguished  flrom  the  rest  of 
Hn  op«p  sea,  forms  part  of  the  realm  or  territory  of  the  Crown,  is  a  doctrine  unknown  to 
tte  aseieot  law  of  England,  and  which  has  never  yet  received  the  sanction  of  an  £n- 
1^  criminal  court  <xf  Justice.  It  is  true  that  from  an  early  period  the  kings  of  England^ 
fsmniog  more  ships  than  their  opposite  neighbors,  and  being  thence  able  to  sweep 
Ihe  ebaoQel,  asBcrtea  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  narrow  seas,  as  appears  from  the 
Mmmiflsioos  iMued  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  examples  are  given  in  the  4th  In- 
ttitQte,  is  the  cliaptfv  on  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  others  are  to  be  found  in  Selden's 
^Htre  Ctaosum,"  book  3.  At  a  later  period  still  more  extravagant  pretensions  were 
MTaseed.  Belden  does  not  scruple  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  England 
•w  the  Boa  as  £ar  as  the  shores  of  Norway ;  in  which  he  is  upheld  by  Lord  Hale  in 
Us  treatiie  *<  De  Jure  Maris."    (Hargrave's  Law  Tracts,  p.  10.) 

All  these  vain  and  extravagant  pretensions  have  long  since  given  way  to  the  inflo- 
ttee  of  reason  and  common  sense.  If,  indeed,  the  sovereignty  thus  asserted  had  a  real 
liiiteoe^aod  could  now  be  maintained,  it  would  of  course,  independently  of  any  ques- 
ii*M  SB  to  the  three-mile  zone,  be  eonclnsive  of  the  present  case.  But  the  claim  to 
■^•oferrignty,  at  all  times  unfounded,  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  No  one  would 
law  iimm  of  asserting  that  the  sovereign  of  these  realms  has  any  greater  right  over 
ths  ntroanding  seas  than  the  sovereigns  on  the  oppoeite  shores ;  or  that  it  is  the  ea- 
l^^dsty  and  privilege  of  the  Queen  of  Qreat  Britain  to  keep  the  peace  in  these  seas ; 
» that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  could  try  a  foreigner  for  an  ottense  committed  in  a  for- 
<«B?aKl  in  all  parts  of  the  channel. 

I^MBNMM  of  Jurists,  whicfa  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  as  authority,  is  perfectly 
■uoinoiis  as  to  the  non- existence  of  any  such  iurisdiction.  Indeed,  it  is  because  thia 
wimofsoTereignty  is  admitted  to  be  untenable  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort 
m  the  theory  of  the  three-mile  cone.  It  is  in  vain ,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  assertion  of 
iBvereigDty  over  the  narrow  seas  is  invoked  to  give  countenance  to  the  rule  now  sought 
wheertabiished,  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  thiee-mile  zone.  If  this  rule  is  to  prevail,  it 
ntbeoD  alt<^ether  different  grounds.  To  invoke  as  its  foundation  or  in  its  support  an 
^MioD  of  sovereignty,  which,  tor  all  practical  purposes,  is,  and  always  has  been,  idle 
■M  SDibooded,  and  the  invalidity  of  which  renders  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
jhs  new  doctrine,  involves  an  inconsistency  on  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwelU 
IttiMt  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  how,  when  the  ancient  doctrine  as  tosov* 
*«got7  over  the  narrow  seas  is  adduced,  its  operation  can  be  conflned  to  the  three- 
■de  loDe.  If  the  argument  is  good  for  anything,  it  must  apply  to  the  whole  of  the 
nrtonndiog  seas.  But  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  evidently  snrank  from  applying  it  to 
•his  extent.  Such  a  pretension  would  not  be  admitted  or  endured  by  foreign  nations. 
^^  it  is  out  of  this  extrava|^nt  assertion  of  sovereignty  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
wne-Bile  jurisdiction,  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  which,  the  older  claim 
^Bff  necenarily  abandoned,  we  are  now  caUed  upon  to  consider,  has  sprung  up,  I 
*wily  admit. 
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From  tbfl  reriow  of  these  >Qtboiitl«s,  w«  anire  »t  tho  fdllowlnK  reaaltt.  Tben«i 
Ik  no  doubt  tbst  fbe  Bagft^^'**"  °t  B;nkershoek,  that  tbe  sek  sarroaoding  Uxxnu 
to  the  extent  of  canaoD-rBoge  Bhoitld  be  tTeated  bb  beIonj[iog  to  the  Btate  owniaf  Ux 
coast,  hBB,  witb  but  very  few  eiceptlona,  been  accepted  and  adopted  b;  the  pnbliiuK 
irbo  have  followed  him  durtuE  the  lait  two  oentnrieg.  Bat  it  ia  eqrtBll;  omt ifa^ 
ip  the  practical  application  ofthe  rule  In  reapoot  of  tbe  particular  ol  diilann,  h  ik 
in  the  still  more  euential  particoSar  of  the  character  and  decree  of  aoveiaigitl)  u 
dominion  to  be  exeiciaed,  great  differeooe  of  opinion  and  unccrtaiot;  bao  pniiUi 
ud  still  coDtinne  to  eiiat. 

Ai  rexardi  diatance,  while  the  mt^ority  of  authors  have  adhered  to  tba  thrat^l 
■one,  others,  like  M.  Ortolan  and  Mr.  Halleck,  applying  with  greater  ooDiuMDajil 
principle  on  which  tbe  whole  doctrine  teMs,  inBial  on  Hitending  tbe  diatanc-  ■'>' 
modern  range  of  cannon — Id  other  words  doubling  iL  This  dlfferenoe  of  cpin 
be  of  little  praotioal  importance  in  the  present  iuatance,  Inaaiauch  aithaiilieil 
which  the  oftenae  occnnwi  was  within  the  lesser  diutitnoe;  but  it  Is,  nevertbel(ai,a 
Imnalerial,  aa  ahowing  how  unsettled  tbia  doctrine  Btlli  Ib.  Ttie  question  nf  nri 
eignty,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  all-iniponant.    And  here  we  have  every  shade  of  tqnni 

One  set  of  wTit«rB,  aa,  for  tnstauoe,  H.  Hautefvullle,  asoribx  to  the  atate  tanilod 
property  and  xovereignty  over  tbe  three  miles  of  Bea,  to  the  extent  of  tbe  right  <tf  • 
olDding  the  shipa  of  all  other  nations,  even  for  the  purpose  of  passage;  adoctil 
dowing  immediately  from  tbe  principle  of  terriloriai  property,  but  which  ii  looM 
Btrona  to  be  admitted.  Another  set  concede  territorial  property  and  wvenifnl 
but  make  it  subjoct  to  the  right  of  o'her  iiallotis  to  use  tbew  waters  forthepnria 
of  oavlgarion.  Others  again,  like  H.  Ortolan  and  M.  Calvo,  deny  any  right  of  ta  ' 
rial  property,  but  concede  "jnrisdiotiou";  by  which  I  undersiaod  iheui  to  aim 
power  of  applyiDg  the  law.  applioalile  to  persons  ou  the  land,  to  all  wbo  are  withia  I 
territorial  waier,  and  tbe  power  oF  legislating  In  respect  of  it.  so  as  to  bind  eTsrjt 
who  oonies  within  the  inrisdiotioD,  whether  sobjecls  or  foraigners.  Sums,  likt. 
Ortolan,  would  conline  this  Jurisdiction  to  purposoa  of  "safety  and  polioe";  by  vbl 

I  shonld  be  dlspoeed  to  nnderstaud  measures  for  the  proteotlon  of  the  terrilorr,! 
for  tbe  regnUtion  of  tbe  navigation  and  tbe  use  of  harbors  and  roodtteadi,  aod  I 
maintenance  of  order  among  (be  shipping  tbereiu,  rather  tbao  Che  general  appllssd 
of  the  criminal  law. 

Otber  authors — for  instance,  Hr.  Manning — would  restrict  tbeJarlsdlotloDtocettt 
speoiSed  purposM  Id  wbiob  tbe  local  state  has  an  iuimediate  int«rest;  namsty,  I 
protection  of  its  reveuue  and  Qsheries,  the  exactiug  of  hart>or  and  light  duel,  uiil 
protection  of  iU  ooosta  in  time  of  war. 

Borne  of  these  authors — for  ioatance,  Professor  B]unl«obli — make  ■  most  imperil 
dtstinctlnu  between  a  oommorant  and  a  passing  ship.  Aocordiogto  thia  Butbor,  ■! 
the  oommoraut  ablp  Is  liable  to  tbe  local  Jurisdiutiun  only  lo  matters  of  "miliurf  i 
police  regalatloDB  made  for  the  safety  ol  tbe  territory  and  popolatlon  of  the  ooai 
none  of  tbeee  writers,  It  shonld  be  noted,  discuss  tbnques:ion  whether,  orgo  tbe  I<d| 
of  asserting  that,  a  furelguer  in  a  foreign  ship,  using  the  watera  in  qaestioa  for  i 

tnrpOM  ofnavigatlon  solely,  on  its  way  to  another  oouiiCry,  Is  liable  totheerimP 
iw  of  tbe  odJoiaiQg  oonntry  for  an  offense  committed  on  board. 
To  those  who  assert  that,  to  tbe  exteut  of  three  miles  from  tbe  coast,  tbe  sea  fin 
part  of  tbe  realm  of  England,  tbe  question  may  well  be  pat,  When  did  it  bscoas 
Was  it  BO  from  tbebegiiioingf    Itoeriaiotir  was  not  deemed  ti  be  so  as  coa  tbree-i 
Eone,  any  more  tbau  aa  to  thereat  of  tbe  high  aeas,  at  ibe  tlmetbeBlatatesof  Ricb 

II  were  passed.  For  In  those  statntes  a  clear  distiuctiou  is  made  between  tbe  M 
and  the  i*ea,  ss  also  between  the  bodies  of  counties  and  tbe  sea ;  the  Joriadlction  o( 
admiral  being  (subject  to  the  exception  already  stated  asto  murder  and  msybem)* 
fined  strictly  ro  tbe  latter,  and  its  ex*-rcise  "  nitbio  tbe  realm  "  probiblted  in  l«f 
The  language  of  the  first  of  these  statutes  Is  especially  remarkable :  "  Tha  admil 
and  tbeir  deputies  shatl  not  meddle  fhim  henwuTorth  with  an;  thing  doue  w!'"' 
rmlat  of  BnglaiHl,  but  only  witk  ikiagi  done  apo»  Ike  mo." 

It  is  impossible  nut  to  be  atrnck  by  the  distinction  here  taken  between  tbe  nain 
England  and  the  sea;  or,  when  tbe  two  Btstnt«e  are  taben  together,  not  toanell 
the  term  "  realm,"  used  In  the  first  statute,  and  "  l>odie«  of  counties,"  tbe  term  n 
in  the  second  stHtote,  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  these  statutes,  the  Juriai 
tion  of  the  admiral  is  restricted  to  the  high  seas,  and,  in  respect  of  murder  and  n 
hem,  to  the  great  rivers  t>elow  the  bridgee;  while  whatever  Is  within  therer'- 
otber  wurdH,  within  the  body  of  a  oouniy,  is  left  within  tbe  domain  of  tbe  n 
law.  But  there  Is  iio  dietlnctioD  taken  between  one  part  of  the  high  sea  and  ai 
The  three-mile  aooe  is  no  more  dealt  with  aa  witbiu  tbe  realm  than  the  seai  al 
Tbe  notion  of  a  tbree-mile  Eone  was  in  those  days  in  Che  womb  of  tlmsL  WhH 
origin  ia  traced,  it  is  found  to  be  of  comparatively  modem  growth. 

For  oentnries  before  it  was  tbonghc  of,  the  great  landmarks  of  our  Judicial  sysl 
bad  been  set  fast ;  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  over  the  land,  and  the  inll 
waters  contained  within  it,  forming  togethec  the  realm  of  England;  that  of 
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admiral  oTer  Euglisb  yeeaelA  ou  the  seaS;  the  common  property  or  highway  of  man- 
kind. 

Bnt  to  what,  after  bU,  do  these  ancient  authorities  amount  f  Of  what  avail  are 
tbey  towards  establishini?  that  the  soil  in  the  three-mile  zone  is  part  of  the  territorial 
domain  of  the  Crown  t  These  assertions  of  sovereignty  were  manifestly  based  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  narrow  seas  are  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  But  that  doctrine  is 
BOW  exploded.  Who  at  this  day  wonld  venture  to  affirm  that  the  sovereignty  tbns 
asserted  in  those  times  now  exists  f  What  English  lawyer  is  there  who  would  not 
shrink  from  maintaining,  what  foreign  jurist  who  would  not  deny,  what  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  would  not  repel,  such  a  pretension  t  I  listened  carefully  to  see  whether 
^y  sDch  assertion  wonld  be  made ;  but  none  was  made.  No  one  has  gone  the  length 
ofsoggesting,  much  lees  of  openly  asserting,  that  the  jorisdiction  still  exists.  It 
aeema  to  me  to  follow,  that,  when  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  from  which  the 
property  in  the  soil  of  the  sea  was  inferred  is  gone,  the  territorial  which  was  suggested 
to  he  Gonseqnent  upon  it  must  necessarily  go  with  it. 

Bnt  we  are  met  here  by  a  subtle  and  ingenious  argument.  It  is  said  that,  although 
th«  doctrine  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  over  foreigners  on  the  four 
Kashas  died  out  and  can  no  longer  be  upheld,  yet,  as  now,  by  the  consent  of  other 
oations,  sovereignty  over  this  territorial  sea  is  conceded  to  us,  the  jurisdiction 
ionnerly  asserted  may  be  revived  and  made  to  attach  to  the  newly-acquired  domain, 
lam  unable  to  adopt  this  reasoning.  Ex  conceasUf  the  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in 
fneign shins  never  really  existed ;  at  all  events,  it  has  Iodk  been  dead  and  buried; 
sren  the  ghost  of  it  has  been  laid.  But  it  is  evoked  from  its  grave,  and  brought  to 
life,  lor  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  a  part  of  the  sea  which  was  included  in  the 
vholsi  as  to  which  it  is  now  practically  admitted  that  it  never  existed.  From  the 
time  the  jurisdiction  was  asserted  to  the  time  when  the  pretension  to  it  was  dropped, 
itwaaiseerted  over  this  portion  of  the  sea  as  part  of  the  whole,  to  which  the  jurindic- 
tioD  was  said  to  extend.    If  it  was  bad  as  to  the  whole  indiscriminately,  it  was  bad  as 

toeyerr  part  of  the  whole.    But  why  was  it  bad  as  to  the  whole  T    Simply  because 

thejiii»iiction  did  not  extend  to  foreigners  in  foreign  ships  on  the  high  seas.  But 
the  waters  in  question  have  always  formed  part  of  the  high  seas.  They  are  alleged  in 
tbis  indictment  to  be  so  now.  How,  then,  can  the  admiral  have  the  jurisdiction  over 
tbem contended  for,  if  he  had  it  not  before?  There  having  been  no  new  statute  con- 
kning  it,  how  has  he  acquired  it  ? 

Fir^  then,  let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands  as  regards  treaties  It  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rule  that  the  sea  surrounding  the  coast  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  adjacent  territory,  so  that  the  State  shall  have  exclusive 
dominioD  over  it,  and  that  the  law  of  the  latter  shall  be  generally  applicable  to  those 
yaaEonj;  ov»  it  in  the  ships  of  other  nations,  has  never  been  made  tne  subject-matter 
«f  aoy  treaty,  or,  as  matter  of  acknowledged  right,  has  formed  the  basis  of  any  treaty, 
or  has  even  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion.  It  has  been  entirely  the  crea- 
tioB  of  the  writers  on  international  law.  It  is  true  that  the  writers  who  have  been 
sited  constantly  refer  to  treaties  in  support  of  the  doctrine  they  assert.  Bnt  when  the 
tnaties  they  reler  to  are  looked  at,  they  will  be  found  to  relate  to  two  subjects  only — 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrality,  and  the  exclusive  right  of 
lUbing.  Id  fixing  the  limite  to  which  these  rights  should  extend,  nations  have  so  far 
followed  the  writers  on  international  law  as  to  adopt  the  three-mile  range  as  a  con- 
tenient  distance.  There  are  several  treaties  by  which  nations  have  engaged,  in  the 
efent  of  either  of  them  being  at  war  with  a  third,  to  treat  the  sea  within  three  miles 

<tf  cadi  other's  coasts  as  neutral  territory,  within  which  no  warlike  openitions  should 

beeanied  on,  instances  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  various  treaties  on  international 

law. 

igaiD,  nations  possessing  opposite  or  neighboring  coasts,  bordering  on  a  common  sea, 
hare  nnietimes  found  it  exp^ient  to  agree  that  the  subjects  of  each  shall  exercise  an 
exclusive  right  of  fishing  to  a  given  distance  from  their  own  shores,  and  here,  also, 
hare  accepted  the  three-mile  as  a  convenient  distance.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
treaties  made  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  tishery  off 
theeoastof  Mewfonndland.  and  those  between  this  country  and  France  in  relation  to 
the  fishery  on  their  respeotive  shores ;  and  local  laws  have  been  passed  to  give  effect 
to  these  eDgaeements. 

But  in  all  these  treaties  this  distance  is  adopted,  not  as  a  matter  of  existing  right 
ntabliahed  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  as  matter  of  mutual  concession  and 
eoBventioD.  Instead  of  upholding  the  doctrine  contended  for,  the  fact  of  these  treaties 
^ving  been  enteored  into  has  rather  the  opposite  tendency  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
the  territorial  right  of  a  nation  bordering  on  the  sea  to  this  portion  of  the  adjacent 
vaten  had  been  established  by  the  common  assent  of  nations,  these  treaty  arrange- 
ments would  have  been  wholly  superfluous.  Each  nation  would  have  been  bound, 
ifid^eodently  of  treaty  engagement,  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  other  in  these 
watenaa  much  as  in  its  inland  waters.  The  foreigner  invading  the  rights  of  the 
local  fishermen  would  have  been  amenable,  consistently  with  international  law,  to 

Up 
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*1  legislktioD  problbiting  snob  Infriogement,  withoat  any  atlpnlati 
trekty.  For  what  object,  tben,  bave  tre»tiea  beeu  reeorted  tol 
ler  to  obviate  all  qiiMtioQS  m  to  ooncarrent  or  oonflictlog  rijibtt  a 
r  of  nattona.  PoMiblj,  after  tbeee  preoedenta  and  all  that  has  beei 
iject,  it  may  not  be  too  mncb  to  say  that,  independently  of  tieatj 
It  of  »ea  might  at  thia  day  be  taken  aa  belonging,  for  theae  pnrp 

io  mnob  for  treatlea.  Then  how  atanda  the  matter  aa  to  aaajte,  to 
■0  fi«qaent]y  mode  b;  the  publioista  in  anpport  of  their  duotrinet 
'  is  looked  into,  tbe  only  nBnj^  found  to  exist  is  aach  aa  la  ooddsoi 
n,  or  with  rerenae,  local  liBberiefli  or  nentrality  ;  and  it  ia  to  that 
■go  relied  on  ia  oonfined. 

[t  may  well  be,  I  say  again,  that,  after  alt  that  baa  been  aaid  a 
peot,  uttei  the  instances  wbich  have  been  mentioned  of  Lbe  adopt 
le  diatanoe,  and. the  repeated  assertion  of  tbia  doctrine  by  tbe  i 
T,  a  nation  wbich  abonld  now  deal  with  tbia  portion  of  the  aea  aa 
kke  foreigners  within  it  subject  to  its  law,  for  tbe  prevention  aoi 
anaes,  would  not  be  oouaidered  as  intrinsing  tbe  rights  of  other 
prehend  that,  as  tbe  ability  so  to  deal  with  these  waters  would  reai 
ginal  or  inherent  right,  bnt  from  tbe  acquiescenue  of  other  atatei 
.nifestation  of  the  national  will,  in  the  shape  of  open  praetieeorm 
n,  BO  aa  to  amount,  at  leaat  oonatructively,  to  an  occupation  of  i 
fore  unappropriated,  wonid  be  neoeasary  tji  render  tbe  foreigner 
lenable  to  our  general  law  anbject  to  its  control, 
lod  this  briiiga  me  to  the  secoud  branch  of  tbe  ar^nment,  namelj 
:tion  baring  been  aaaerted  as  to  tbe  narrow  aeas  at  the  time  thi 
mnat  be  taken  to  have  been  transferred  by  tbe  statute.  The  answ 
ition  ia  that,  no  reference  being  made  in  tbe  statute  to  thin  now  ei 
rereignty,  we  must  read  tbe  statute  as  having  transferred— aa, 
me  transfer — sucb  Jurisdiction  only  as  actually  eiiHted.  Jnrista 
it  the  claim  to  eiclnsive  dominion  over  tbe  narrow  seas,  and  con 
n  over  foreignera  for  otfenses  committed  thereon,  was  eitravsgaat 
d  the  doctritie  of  tbe  three-mile  Jurisdiction  baa  taken  the  place  ol 
na.  In  tmtb,  though  largely  asserted  in  theory,  tbe  Jurisdiction  « 
lly  eiercised  in  respect  of  foreigners. 

EUtherto,  legislation,  so  far  a«  relates  to  foreigners  iif  foreign  sbii 
a  aea,  ba«  been  conttned  to  tbe  maintenance  of  neutral  rights  and 
iventioD  of  breaches  of  tbe  revenue  and  Qshery  laws,  and,  under  pi 
iDCee,  to  cases  of  collision.  In  the  two  first,  tbe  legislatinn  is  altogei 
tbe  tbree-Qiile  distance,  being  fonndrd  on  a  totaViy  different  princ: 
;ht  of  a  Stale  to  taVe  Ml  neceeeary  measures  for  the  protection  of 
;hta,  and  the  prevention  of  any  breach  of  iis  revenue  laws. 

Sucb  are  the  p;eneral  principlea  of  Englisb  law  to-day  aa 
e  Chief  Jnatice  of  Englaiul.  The  juried ictioii  of  a  sta 
er  ita  Htljoiniiig  waters  is  limited  to  three  miles  from  to 
>ng  its  sea  aoait,  aad  the  Haiue  rule  applies  equ^lij  to  b 
nose  width  exceeds  six  miles  from  beaillaiid  to  headlat 
and  dotuiuioD  over  the  sea  can  oiilj  esist  aa  to  tbose  poi 
permaiietit  possessioa ;  that  is,  of  a  possession  from  th 
issessiou  can  ODlf  be  maintaitied  by  artillery.  At  oua  mi 
aeb  of  coast-gnus  there  ia  ao  more  possession  tbau  in  mit 
tbe  rule  laid  dowu  by  almost  all  tbe  writers  ou  intern: 
w  extracts  from  whom  we  proceed  to  quote: 
ht  present  [eays  Valtel,  Law  of  Nations,  book  t,  ch.izlii,  H  9^ 
ice  of  the  aea  within  cannon-abot  of  the  coast  is  considered  as  mak 
-ritory ;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  vessel  taken  under  the  gone  of  a  n 
t  a  good  prite. 

All  we  faave  aaid  of  tbe  parts  of  the  sea  near  the  coast  may  be  aaid  n 
d  with  much  greater  reason,  of  the  roads,  bays,  and  straits,  aa  still 
ing  aecupted,  and  of  greater  importance  to  the  aafety  of  the  conotl 
the  bays  and  Bt  raits  of  small  extent,  and  not  of  those  greiit  parts  of 
eee  names  are  sometimes  given — as  Hudson's  Bay  and  tbe  Straits  oi 
lich  tbe  empire  cannot  extend,  and  still  lees  a  right  of  property, 
tnce  may  t>e  drfended  may  be  possessed  and  rendered  subject  to  tb< 
eign;  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  ao,  since  the  count 
DTe  easily  insulted  in  such  a  place  tbau  on  the  coast,  open  Co  the  w 
taoaity  of  tbe  waves. 
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Professor  BlaDtsehli,  in  his  Law  of  Nations  (boolc  4,  §§  302, 309),  states 
the  rale  in  the  same  way: 

When  the  frontier  of  a  state  is  formed  by  the  open  sea,  the  part  of  the  sea  over  which 
the  stste  ean  from  the  shore  make  its  power  respected— t.  &,  a  portion  of  the  sea  ex* 
teodiDg  as  far  as  a  cannon-shot  from  the  coast — is  considered  as  belonging;  to  the  terri* 
tory  of  that  state.    Treaties  or  agreements  can  establish  other  and  more  precise  limits. 

NoTK.— The  extent  practiced  of  this  sovereignty  has  remarkably  increased  since  the 
invention  of  far-shooting  cannon.  This  is  the  oonseqnence  of  the  improvements  made 
in  the  means  of  defense,  of  which  the  state  makes  use.  The  sovereignty  of  states  over 
the  sea  extended  originally  only  to  a  stone's  throw  from  the  coast ;  later,  to  an  arrow's 
ahot;  fire-arms  were  invented,  and  by  rapid  progress  we  have  arrived  to  the  far-shooting 
eannon  of  the  present  age.  But  still  we  preserve  the  principle,  '*  Terror  donUnium  flnitwr^ 
«ii  jlsiter  armontm  vU, 

Within  certain  limits,  there  are  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  bordering  state — 

(a)  The  portion  of  the  sea  place<l  within  a  cannon-shot  of  the  shore. 

{h)  Harbors. 

(e)  Qalft. 

(i)  Roadsteads. 

NoTK.— Certain  portions  of  the  sea  are  so  nearly  joined  to  the  terra  firma  that,  in 
some  meamire  at  least,  they  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  bordering 
lUte;  they  are  considered  as  accessories  to  the  terra  firma.  The  safety  of  the  state, 
•ndthe  poblic  quiet,  are  so  dependent  on  them  that  tney  cannot  be  cpn tented,  in  oer- 
tuQ  golre.  with  the  portion  of  the  sea  lying  under  the  fire  of  cannon  ftom  the  coast. 
ThcM  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  of  the  liberty  of  the  sea  can  only  be  made  for 
weighty  reseons,  aud  when  the  extent  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  is  not  large ;  thus,  Hud- 
lon's  Bay  tnd  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  evidently  are  a  part  of  the  open  sea.  No  one  disputes 
the  iwvar  of  England  over  the  arm  of  the  sea  lying  l>etween  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
^offuh  coast,  which  conld  not  be  admitted  for  the  sea  lying  between  England  and 
ht^d;  the  English  admiralty  has,  however,  sometimes  maintained  the  theory  of 
''mrrow  seas",  and  has  tried,  but  withont  success,  to  keep  for  its  own  interest,  under 
the  name  of  '*  King's  chambers,''  some  considerable  extents  of  the  sea. 

Eliiber  (Droit  des  Gens  Modernes  de  I'Earope,  Paris,  ed.  1831,  vol. 

i,  p.  216) : 

Anterritoire  maritime  d'nn  ^tat  appartiennent  les  districts  mari times,  on  parages 
losceptibles  d'nne  posf^ession  exclusive,  sur  lesquels  I'^tat  a  acqnis  (par  occupation  on 
eoDveotion)  et  continue  lasouverainet^.  Sont  de  ce  norabre,  (1)  Les  parties  de  I'oc^an 
qui  SToisinent  le  territoire  continental  de  I'^tat,  du  moius,  d'apr^  ropinion  presqne 
^D^rslement  adoptee,  autant  qu'elles  se  trouvent  sons  la  port^e  dn  canon  qui  serait 
plac^sor  le  rivage;  (2)  les  parties  de  Toc^^an  qui  s'^teudent  dans  le  territoire  couti- 
sentil  de  T^tat,  si  ellei  peuvent  6tre  gouvern^es  par  le  canon  des  deux  bords,  ou  que 
Pentr^  eealement  en  peut  etre  d^fendue  auz  vaisseanx  (golfes,  baicR,  et  cales) ;  (3)  les 
d^tniitB  qoi  separent  denx  cootinens,  et  qui  ^^alement  sont  sons  la  port^e  du  canon  plac^ 
•u  le  rivage,  ou  dunt  Tentr^e  et  la  sortie  peuvent  6tre  d^fendues  (d^troit,  canal,  boa- 
phQre,80Dd).  Sont  encore  du  mdme  nombre,  (4)  les  golfes,  d^troits,  et  mers  avoisinant 
leteiritoire  continental  d'uu  ^tat,  lesquels,  qnoiqn'ils  ne  soient  pas  enti^rement  sous  la 
pon^da  canon,  sont  n^anmoins  reconnus  par  d'autres  puissiinces  conime  raer  ferm^ ; 
c^estridire,  comme  soosmis  k  one  domination,  et,  par  couH^quent,  inaccessibles'  aux 
TataBeau  Strangers  qui  n'ont  point  obtenu  la  pNermission  d'y  naviguer. 

Ortolan,  ia  his  "  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer''  (pp.  145, 153,  ed.  1864),  after 
hjiog  down  the  rule  that  a  nation  had  control  over  the  navigation  in 
a  strait  or  road  whose  width  did  not  exceed  six  miles,  continues: 

On  doit  ranger  sur  la  m^.me  ligne  que  rades  et  les  portes  les  golfes  et  les  baies,  et  tons 
ksenfoDceiueiits  connos  sous  d'autres  denominations,  lorsqneces  enfoncements,  form^ 
psr  les  terres  d'uu  m6me  6tat,  ne  d^passent  pas  en  largeur  la  double  port^e  du  canon, 
on  lonqae  I'entr^e  |ieut  en  dtre  gonveru6e  par  I'artillerie,  ou  qu'elle  est  d^t'endue  natu- 
nUemeDt  par  des  lies,  par  des  bancs,  on  par  des  roches.  Dans  tous  ces  cas,  en  effet,  il 
cstyrai  de  dire  qae  ces  golfes  ou  ces  baies  sont  en  la  puissance  de  I'^tat  maltre  du  ter- 
ritoire qoi  lesenserre.  Get  6tat  en  a  la  possession:  tons  les  raisonnements  que  nous 
SToas  fait  4  I'dgard  des  rades  et  des  ports  peuvent  se  r^p^ter  ici.  Les  bords  et  rivages 
<le  la  oier  qui  baigne  les  e6tes  d'on  6tat  sont  les  limites  maritimes  naturelUs  de  cet  6tat. 
Msispoar  la  protection  pour  la  defense  plus  efficace  de  ces  limites  naturelles,  la  coa- 
tnme  g6Derale  des  nations,  d'accord  avec  ueauooup  de  traits  publics,  permettre  tracer 
ear  mer,  ik  une  distance  convenable  des  c6tes,  et  suivant  leurs  contours,  une  ligne 
iBisji^aire  qai  doit  6tre  consid^r^  comme  la  fronti^re  maritime  artiticielle.  Tout 
Mtiment  qui  se  trouve  k  terre  de  cette  ligne  est  dit  6tre  dana  lee  eaux  de  I'^tat  dont 
elle  limite  le  droit  de  sonverainet^  et  de  juridiction. 
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Hautefeuille  (Droits  et  Devoirs  ties  Xatious  Neutres,  torn.  1,  til.  1, 

1.3,51): 

La  mer  est  libre  d'nne  manii'Te  absolnp,  BHuf  les  eaai  baiguaat  les  cktet,  qui  Ami 
.rtie  dn  doniHiii?  de  ]\  nstioD  riveraine.  Les  causes  de  cett«  exception  *init,(l) 
i«  COB  portioDB  de  I'uc^na  toot  siiHceptibleB  d'une  potieeBMoD  contiaue;  (9)  qne  ^ 
nple  qDl  lea  posai'de  pent  ea  exchire  les  autres ;  (:l)  (]ii'il  a  inlt^rf.t,  wit  panr  m 
curit^,  Hoit  pour  coLscrver  leu  avnDtBjieB  qa'il  tire  de  la  mer  territoriale,  k  proaoDMr 
tt«  exolnsioD.  Cea  caiises  coDmieB,  il  est  facile  de  poaer  les  limites.  Lb  domiiu 
U'itiuie  s'arritte  i,  I'endroit  oil  eeBae  la  poxBesnion  coLtinoe,  oil  le  people  pmpneUin 
peat  pIds  exercHi  ua  paissuDcu,  i  I'eadroir  ob  il  ne  peat  plua  exclure  les  6tTuig«n, 
no  i  1  eD droit  oil,  lenr  pr^seuce  u'Alaut  plna  daogereuae  pour  aa  adrat^,  il  d'i  pin 
t^r6t,  de  lea  exclure. 

Or,  le  point  ofi  ceBsent  les  Irois  eauBrit  qui  reodent  la  mtr  snscrptible  de  posaesua 
iT^e  es'  le  mfme:  cVnt  la  limile  de  la  puianaDce,  (|iii  eat  r^pr^sent^e  pv  lecmacbiiia 

5 lien's.    Tout  I'eapace  parooaru  pat  lea  piojectilea  lauc6a  du  rivage,  ^niUj^  tt  dt- 
u  par  la  puiNbaoce,  de  cea  uiacbiucB,  eat  temtui'ial,  et  aoumis  an  doiuaiiie  do  nalln 

la  c6te.    La  pina  gmude  port^e  da  canon  luoiit^  i  terre  eat  douc  i^ellemeot  la  limilt 

la  Qier  teixiturialu. 

Ed  effet,  cet  eHpace  aeul  est  r^llcment  Boiimis  k  la  nniasance  du  aoaveraiD  tcml*- 
d,  ]k,  maia  \i  aealemeut.  il  pent  fHire  respecter  et  execnter  aea  lois  ;  il  a  la  pninuct 

puDir  les  iufractcnra,  d'extlare  cenx  qu'il  nn  peat  paa  adiuettte.  Dans  cetl«  limilt, 
presence  de  vaiHBoanx  i^traiicers  rent  nieiiacer  sa  Kdret^  ;  au  de]k,  elle  eat  iudifT^ieau 
<ur  lai,  elle  ae  pent  Ini  canaer  aucnne  inquietude,  car,  au  delA  de  la  port^  da  canon, 

ne  penveut  lai  nnire.  La  limlte  de  la  uier  tetritoriale  eat  r^ellcmeut,  d'lprri  le 
oil  prtiuilir,  la  porti'e  d'ua  caiioa  plac6  k  terre. 

Le  droit  Becondai re  a  aauctiouo^  cette  diBposition ;  la  plapart  dea  traits  quioil 
.rl£  de  cetle  portiou  de  la  luer  out  adopl^  la  lu^uie  i^gle.  Grutina,  Hubner,  Banker 
oek,  Vatlel,  Galiiiui,  Azuni,  Klliber,  et  preaijue  tona  lea  publiciatea  modernea  lea  plm 
atemeut  estiuii^B,  out  pria  la  porti^e  dn  canou  coDime  la  aeule  limite  de  Is  inecltni- 
riale  qui  fnt  rationelle  et  cuuroruie  aux  pK^criptiuna  do  droit  primitif.  Cette  limlli 
tnrelle  a  6t4  reconoue  par  uo  grand  uombre  de  peuplea,  dann  les  lois  et  i6gleniena 
Idrieura.  ••-•••■• 
Lea  c6teB  de  la  mer  ne  pr^aentent  pas  nue  ligne  droite  et  r^gnli^re ;  ellea  lODt,  u 
ntraim,  preaque  loojoura  couju^ea  ile  baiea,  de  capu,  etc.;  ai  le  domaioe  maiillM 
vait  toujuura  t-tre  mcsur^  de  cnacnndes  poiutsdunvane,  it  en  riiaulterait  de*  giitet 
conv^uLeuta.  Ausai,  eel-oo  conveou,  daua  TusoBe  de  tirer  one  ligoe  Active  d'un  pw- 
mtoire  a  I'untre,  et  ile  prendre  cette  ligQe  pour  point  do  depart  de  la  jiurt^  dn  cigot. 
I  mode,  adopt  1^  par  prevque  tons  le»  peuplea.  iie  h  Hjipliqou  qu'ani  petitea  baiea,  el  dm 
I  golfea  d'uue  graude  tireudne,  coiuioe  le  ^olfe  d«  Gaacoigoe,  comme  celui  de  Ljm, 
li  Bont  tu  r^aliT^  de  gtuiides  partiea  de  mer  compl^trroeut  uuverles,  et  doot  il  eat  iit- 
eaible  de  uier  I'assiuiilatiou  complete  avec  la  haute  mer. 
The  latest  English  writer,  Mr.  Aiaos,  in  his  edition  of  Manuin^s  Lit 

Natious,  which  is  praiisfd  and  quoted  witb  approval  by  Lord  Cuck- 
im  in  ijtteen  v.  Keyn,  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  to  the  wawi 

bays  nhose  width  is  more  tbau  six  miles  and  less  than  ten: 
An  obvions  rigbt,  enjoyed  by  ever;  atate  eqDallj.ia  tbe  claim  to  have  on  equal  dun 

tbe  eDJojment  of  Bnch  tbinfia  aa  are  in  their  natare  ooinmon  to  all,  whether  Crooi  Ht 
ingauBceptible  of  appropriation,  or  from  notbaviiig  been  as  yet,  in  foot,  appropri»Ui 
loh  a  Ibiug,  pre-eniinenll;,  ia  the  open  aea,  whether  treated  tor  purposes  of  uavipr 
>n  or  fiahing.  •  *  •  Nevertheleaa,  for  aouie  limited  pnrposeB,  a  special  lighti' 
risdiction,  and  even  (for  a  few  defiuit«  purpoeea)  of  domiuion,  ia  ooncodsd  to  ■  >!•)• 

reapectof  the  part  of  the  ocean  immediately  adjoining  its  own  ooaat  line.  Tlwpw 
seB  for  wbiob  this  Juriadiction  and  dominion  have  been  recognised  are,  (1)  tbe  Ttp- 
tioo  of  fiaberies ;  ('i)  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  ouatoma  laws ;  (3)  tbe  exaction  li 
jbor  and  light-bouae  dnea;  and  (4)  the  protection  of  the  territory  trom  Tiolatioi  a 
ne  of  war  between  other  slates.  The  distance  from  tbe  coast  line  to  whicb  Itiii 
laliQed  privilege  extends  bae  been  varionsly  measured  ;  the  most  prevaleDt  disUooa 
ing  that  of  a  cannon-shot,  or  of  a  marine  league  from  the  shore.  *  *  '  In  ll» 
Be  of  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  it  is  a  nell-recof[n>zed  onatom,  provided  the  opeciif 

not  more  than  ten  miles  in  width  as  measured  lixim  headland  to  beadloud,  totikt 
e  line  joininij  the  headlands,  and  to  meoBure  from  that  the  length  of  the  diatanarf 
;annoD-Bbot,  or  of  a  marine  leagne.  The  limiting  provision  here  introdooed  wH  »" 
red  neceaaary  by  the  great  width  of  aome  of  the  American  iMys,  auoh  as  tbe  B*}ii 
ind;  and  Hudsoii'a  Bay,  in  respect  of  whicb  qneetions  relating  especially  to  nEbl«o' 
bine  bad  arisen.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the  distance  of  aix  niTee,  in  place  of  »>(<' 
1  miles,  was  contended  for.  It  ia  held  that,  in  the  case  of  straits  or  narrow  hh  ^ 
ID  six  miles  in  breadth,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  control  is  equally  aharsd  bj  d 
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{he  states  the  territories  of  which  form  the  coastlines;  and  that  all  the  states  are 
beld  boaod,  in  timee  of  peace  at  any  rate,  to  allow  a  free  passage  at  all  times  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  all  other  states. 

Martens,  '^Pr^is  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modernes  de  FEarope''  (Pin- 
heiro  Ferriera,  ed.  Paris,  1864),  §§  40,  41 : 

Ce  qoi  rleot  d'etre  dit  des  rivieres  et  des  lacs  est  ^f^alement  applicable  anx  di^troits 
de  mer  at  aax  golfrs,  snrtont.  en  tant  qae  ceax-ci  do  paasent  pas  la  largeur  ordinaire 
dee  riri^res,  on  la  double  port6e  dn  canon. 

De  m^me  nne  nation  pent  s'attribuer  nn  droit  exclnnlf  snr  ces  parties  yoinines  de  la 
ver  {mare  projeimum)  snsceptibles  d'etre  maintennes  du  rivage.  On  a  6tioQc6  di verses 
opinions  snr  la  distance  k  uu|nelle  s'^tendent  les  droits  du  maltre  dn  rivage.  Anjonr- 
dhini  toQtes  lee  nations  de  PEurope  conviennent  qne,  dans  la  rj^gle,  les  d<$troits,  les 
golfes,  la  mer  voisine,  appartiennent  an  maltre  dn  rivage,  paur  le  moius  jusqa'^  la 
part^  do  canon  qni  ponrrait  6tre  plac^  snr  le  rivage. 

Od  verra  ci-apres  qne  le  pleine  mer  ne  pent  devenir  I'objet  d'one  propri^t^  pins  oa 
moins  exclusive,  d*une  part  parce  que  son  usage  est  incpuisable  et  innocent  en  Ini- 
Bteie,  d'aotre  part  paree  que,  n'^tant  pas  de  nature  k  6tre  occnp^e,  person ue  ne  pent 
r*oppo8er  k  son  nsa^ ;  mais  de  ce  qne  la  mer  n'est  susceptible  de  Tappropriation  de 
Fbomme,  par  suite  de  Timpossibilit^  pour  lui  de  la  r^tenir  sous  son  ob^issance,  et  d'en 
eselare  les  an  tree  hommee ;  at  aussi,  k  raison  de  son  immensite  et  de  sa  qnalit^  d'etre 
ifi^Biaable,  11  r^snlte  qne  pour  les  parties  de  I'oc^an  qui  ne  r^unissent  pas  oes  eondi- 
tioDs,  pour  cellos  qui  par  leur  nature  peuvent  subir  la  domination  de  Fhomme  et  I'ex- 
dinoD  des  antres,  pour  cellos,  enfin,  dont  Tusage  oommun  ne  sanrit  dtre  maintenn 
•SOS  iiiiiie  k  la  nation  int^reee^,  et  qui  sont  susceptibles  de  propria t^,  le  i>rincipe  de 
Is  liberty  B^efface  et  disparalt.  Cela  a  lien  notamment  pour  lee  mers  territoriales  et 
pou  les  mers  ferm^es.  Par  Tefxpression  de  **  mers  territoriales,''  11  faut  entendre  cellos 
qui  baigoent  les  efttes  d'une  nation  et  la  servent  pour  ainsi  dire  de  fronti^re.  Ces 
Ben  lODt  sonmisea  k  la  nation  maltresse  de  la  cdte  qu'elles  baignent,  et  peuvent 
^n  P&hiites  sous  la  pnissanoe  de  la  nation  propri^taire  qui  a  dte  lors  le  droit  d'en  ex- 
dwn  les  aotree.  La  possession  est  sontenue,  enti^re,  de  mdme  que  s'il  s'agissait  d'un 
deaTe,d'nn  lac,  on  d'ane  partie  de  territorie  continental.  Aussi  tous  les  trait^s  recon- 
osiaeot  aox  nations  dans  nn  int^r^t  de  navigation,  de  p^che,  et  aussi  de  defense,  le 
droit  d'ituposer  lenr  lois  dans  les  mers  territoriales  qui  les  bordent,  de  mdme  que  tons 
1«B  peblieistes  s'acoordent  poor  attribner  la  propri^t^  de  la  mer  territorials  k  la  nation 
riTeraiiM.  Mais  oil  s'est  longtemps  demand^  quelle  ^tait  I'^tendne  de  cette  partie 
piril^gi^e  de  la  mer.  Les  anciens  anteurs  portaient  tr^s-loius  les  limites  dn  terri- 
totres  jnaritimes,  les  nns  Ik  soixante  millcH,  c'6rait  rnpinion  g^n^rale  an  quatorzi^me 
n^le;  les  antres  k  cent  milles.  Loccenius,  de  Jur.  Maritj  lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  $  6.  parle  de 
dfoi  joaro^es  de  ohemin ;  Valin,  dans  son  Conwrneniaire  8ur  VOrdinnance  de  1681,  propose 
li  londe,  la  port^e  dn  canon,  on  nne  distance  de  deux  lienes. 

D'sotres  antenrs  out  pens^  que  T^t^ndne  de  la  mer  territoriale  ne  pouvaitdtre  r^gl^e 

d'nne  niaiii«re  nulforme,  mais  devait  6tre  proportion6e  k  Fimportance  de  la  nation 

rivonine.    An  milieu  de  ces  opinions  contradictoires  il  faut,  suivant  Hantefeuille, 

^DniU  ei  Devoirs  dss  Nations  Neuires"  2d  edit.  t.  i.  p.  83  et  eniv.,  pour  fixer  oes  prinoi- 

pe8,rfloioDter  anx  causes  qni  ont  fait  exceptor  de  la  r<Sgle  de  la  liberty  des  mers,  lea 

€tax  baignent  les  c6tes,  et  qui  les  ont  fait  ranger  dans  la  domains  de  la  nation  rive- 

Tuns.  Ces  cansesf^tant  que  ces  portions  de  la  mer  sont  snsceptibles  d'une  possession 

«ontiinie;  que  le  penple  qui  les  possMe  |>eut  en  exclure  les  autres;  enfin,  qu'il  a 

iirtM  k  prononoer  oette  exclusion,  soit  pour  sa  s^curit(^,  soit  k  raison  des  avantages 

twloi  proeure  la  mer  territoriale,  le  domaine  maritime  doit  cesser  1^  oh  oesse  la  pos- 

MMioneontinne,  1^  oti  ceesent  d'atteiudre  les  machines  de  guerres.    En  d'autres  termes, 

Is  plm  j^ande  port^  du  canon  plac^  k  terre  est  la  limite  de  la  mer  territoriale — terrai 

>*fciftwjiaifHr,  MJinitmr  armommvis;  et  nous  devons  ajouter  que  la  plupart  des  traits 

mt  sdopt6  cette  i^gle ;  beancoup  de  penples  Vont  reconnue  dans  leur  luis  et  leur 

i^iements  int^rienrs ;  preeqne  tons  les  pnblicistes  Font  regard^  comme  rationelle, — 

lotSDunent  Grotins,  Hubner,  Bynkershoek,  Yattel,  Galiani,  Azuni,  KlUber. 

^  An  Kste,  le  domaine  maritime  ne  se  mesure  pas  de  chacnn  des  points  dn  rivage.    On 

tire  habitnellement  nne  ligne  fictive  d'nn  protnontoire  k  Tantre,  et  on  la  prend  comme 

Kiat  de  d^parte  de  la  port^  do  canon  ;  cela  se  pratique  ainsi  ponr  les  petites  bates, 
( golfes  d^nne  grande  6tendne  ^taut  assimil^s  k  le  pleine  mer.  La  conservation  du 
domaiDs  de  la  mer  territoriide  par  le  nation  ri  veraine,  n'est  pas  snbordonn^e  k  I'^tablis- 
Mni  et  i  Ventretien  d'ouvrage  permanents,  tels  que  batteries  on  forts :  la  sonverainet^ 
de  la  mer  territoriale  n'est  pas  plus  snbordon^e  k  son  mode  d'exercice  que  la  souve- 
nhMt^  dn  territoire  m6me. 

Ajontons  un  mot  ssr  les  mers  ferm^es  on  interienres,  qni  sont  les  golfes,  rades,  bates, 
«a  parties  dn  mer  qni  ne  communiqnent  k  Foc^n  que  par  un  d^troit  assez  ressert^ 
poor  ^^  r^pnt^es  &ire  partie  dn  domaine  maritime  de  P^tat  mditre  des  cdtes.  La 
qoshti^  demer  ferm^  est  snbordonn^e  k  nne  double  condition :  il  faut  d'nne  part  qu'il 
soit  impossible  de  p^n^trer  dans  cette  mer  sans  traverser  la  mer  territoriale  de  F^tat 
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et  MUia  eipoeer  i,  »on  canon ;  d'antre  part,  11  fsat  qae  tontes  1m  oACm  soieat  uobun 
^  ]»  nation  m&itresae  dn  d^troit. 

Hub  nne  nation  ne  pant-elle  acqu£rir  nn  droit  ezolaatf  iar  des  flenret,  dM  ditroi^ 
des  ([olfes  trop  larges  pour  6tre  oonverU  par  lea  canoDB  da  rivage,  on  lar  In  ptrtiti 
d'ane  mer  adjaonnte  qui  paaaent  la  portee  da  oanon,  on  oidiue  la  diituee  de  tnii 
lienM  t  Nnl  doate  d'abord  qn'uu  tel  droit  exclnaif  ne  puisse  ttn  acquis  coDin  nt 
nation  individoelle  qni  consent  i  Ic  recomtaltre.  Copendant  il  samble  miata  qa»  n 
oongentement  ne  Boit  paa  nn  r^uisite  easentiel  poarane  telle  acqaiBUioD.cDtutqu 
le  maltre  da  rivage  ge  voit  en  ^tat  ds  la  maintenir  i,  I'aide  du  local,  on  d'nnt  floti«,a 

3ae  la  eOretd  de  ties  poaseasiona  territorialea  offra  uneraiaon  Juaticative  poor  l'«icliun 
es  nationa  dtrangiirea.  Si  de  tellea  partiea  de  la  mer  aont  aasceptiblea  de  dominttiia. 
o'Mt  vne  qneation  de  fait  de  savoir  lesqnala  de  oea  d6tniits,  golies,  on  men  uljtceDtt^ 
titv4e  en  EaiYtpe,  aont  litireg  de  douinatioD,  leaquela  aont  doiuiiiAa  (clanw),  on  quli 
mot  oeux  anr  la  liberty  deaqaela  on  diapnte. 

De  Cnsfly,  "  Phases  et  Gaases  G^t&bres  da  Droit  Maritime  de«  Nt- 
tions»  (Leipzig,  ed.  1856),  liv.  i,  tit.  2,  ^  40,  41 : 

Mail  la  protectloD  do  teiritoire  de  I'^tat  da  cOt£  de  la  mer,  et  la  peche  qui  cM  It 
pTinaipale  TBBBourc«  dea  babitaata  da  littoral,  oal  fait  comprendre  la  neoeasiU  de  r«eoa- 
naltie  an  territoir<i  maritime.  On  mieai  encore  ane  mer  territoriale  dipeodaatdi 
toat  £tat  riverain  de  la  mer ;  c'eat-^dire,  nne  diatance  qealconqoe  k  partir  d<  la  oAle, 

Jai  fat  r6pal^  la  oontinnation  dn  territoirc,  et  &  laqaelle  devait  a'^tendre  ponr  but 
tat  maritime  la  aoaverainet^  ap^iale  de  la  mer. 
Cette  aonTerainet^  a'^tend  aai  diatricta  et  para(;ea  maritimea,  tela  qne  lea  radMtt 
baiea,  lea  golfea,  lea  d£troita,  dont  l'entr6e  et  la  aortic  pcnvent  Atre  d6fendaea  pailt 

Tona  lea  f^lfea  et  d^troita  ne  aanraient  appartenir,  dana  la  totality  de  lenr  nutka 
on  de  lenr  6tendne,  It  la  mer  lerritoriala  dea  6tata  dont  ila  baignent  lea  oAtoa:  la  no- 
Terainet^  de  I'^tat  reste  born^e  anr  lea  golfea  et  dACroita  d'une  grande  4teiidae  k  It 
distance  qn)  a  6i6  indtqa^e  an  pr^c^dent  paragraphe ;  an  del&,  lea  golfes  et  d^troilidt 
oetle  categoric  aont  aaaimil^a  &  la  mer,  et  lenr  neage  eat  libre  pour  t4>atea  lee  nation 

Many  authorities  maintain  that  whenever,  under  the  lav  of  nations, 
any  part  of  the  sea  is  free  for  navigation,  it  is  likewise  free  for  flsbiog 
by  those  who  sail  over  its  surface.  But,  without  iuBisting  upon  thii 
position,  the  inevitable  couchisiou  is.  that,  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  fishermea  of  tbe  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  all  othn 
nations,  could  rightfully  Qnb  in  the  open  sea  more  than  three  miles  fron 
the  coast;  and  could  also  fish  at  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  in  ail 
bays  more  than  six  miles  in  width,  measured  in  a  straight  line  froa 
beadland  to  headland. 

The  privileges  accorded  by  Article  XYIII  of  that  treaty  are,  to  tab 
fish  withiu  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  INorth  American  colo- 
nies j  and  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  have  been  thus  definud  by  the 
law  of  nations. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that,  at  the  time  when  the  treat; 
was  framed,  the  privileges  actually  enjoyed  by  American  dshermeDca^ 
responded  precisely  with  the  rules  of  iutornatioual  law  as  bereiubefon 
set  forth.  And  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  Commission  was  not  cod- 
stituted  as  a  tribunal  to  decide  upon  grave  questions  of  intemntioDiI 
law,  bnt  simply  to  estimate  what,  if  anything,  is  the  great'er  valnei^ 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  Arttcia 
XVIII  beyond  such  as  they  previously  practically  enjoyed,  over  ftud 
above  those  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  by  Articles  XIX 
and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Wasbingtoti. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  proceed  upon  the  baai 
of  the  status  existing  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  no  matter  what  were  Ebe 
claims  or  pretensions  of  either  national  government.  Of  still  less  codU- 
quence  is  it  what  were  the  claims  of  colonial  authorities. 

By  the  orders  of  the  home  government,  before  and  at  the  date  of  tb» 
treaty,  the  American  fishermen  were  not  excluded  from  any  baysei- 
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eeeding  six  miles  in  width  from  headland  to  headland.  All  larger 
bodies  of  water  were  then  treated,  by  the  command  of  Her  Migesty,  like 
the  open  sea;  and  in  all  such  bays  the  territorial  limit  was  measured 
along  the  shore,  according  to  its  sinuosities  three  miles  from  low* water 
mark.  The  Gommissioners  are  bound  to  adopt  the  same  view.  This 
position  is  insisted  upon  because  of  its  practical  common  sense  and 
iDtrinsic  rectitude,  and  not  because  any  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the 
roles  and  principles  of  international  la w,  by  which  the  honorable  Oom- 
missioQ  ought  to  be  governed. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 

Agent  of  the  United  States, 


A.I>PENDIX    D. 


BSPLY  ON  BEBALF  OF  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTFS  GOV- 
ERNMENT  TO  TUE  ANSWER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA. 

PART  I.— CANADA. 

I. 

That  portion  of  the  Answer  which  first  claims  attention  embodies  the 
views  presented  by  the  Diiited  States  as  to  the  area  of  the  British  North 
American  fisheries. 

Two  things  are  relied  on : 

First  It  is  sabmitted  by  the  United  States  that  '^  independently  of 
treaty,"  and  for  the  '^  pnrposes  of  fishing,"  the  territorial  waters  of  every 
eouDtiy  extend  three  miles  from  low-water  mark,  to  be  measured  along 
the  oootonr  of  the  shores  of  bays  according  to  their  sinuosities,  and  that 
the  niie  upon  which  this  assertion  is  maintained  is  believed  by  the 
United  States  to  have  received  a  traditional  recognition  from  other 
powers,  including  Great  Britain. 

Seooud.  It  Is  urged  that  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  Gommissioners  to  ^<  treat 
the  qaestiou  practically,  and  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  the  status  ac- 
taally  existing  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  adopted,"  according 
t4)  ^<tbe  practical  extent  of  priVileges  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen" 
at  and  before  that  date. 

The  Commissioners  are  thus  invited  to  dismiss  from  their  considera- 
tion all  claim  to  compensation  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  such  por- 
tions of  British  American  bays  greater  than  six  miles  in  width  at  their 
months  as  are  beyond  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

It  is  not  understood  that  the  Answer  either  raises  or  invites  the  dis- 
cnssiou  of  any  rules  or  doctrines  of  international  law,  save  such  as  bear 
npon  the  question  of  what  are  to  be  considered  the  territorial  waters  of 
a  maritime  state  for  the  purposes  of  exclusive  fishing.  The  contention 
of  the  Answer  n  relation  to  these  doctrines  which  requires  special  at- 
tention is  that  which  asserts  that  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  have 
traditioDally  recognized  a  rule  by  which  foreigners  were  excluded  from 
fishing  in  those  bays  only  which  are  six  miles  or  less  in  width  at  their 
months. 

It  is  distinctly  asserted,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  this  alleged  rule  is  entirely  unknown  to,  and  unrecognized  by.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  it  is  submitted  that  no  instance  of  such  recog- 
nition is  to  be  found  in  the  Answer  or  the  Brief  accompanying  the  same, 
and  that  none  can  be  produced. 

And  while  abundant  argument  supported  by  authorities  will  be  found 
in  the  Brief  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  to  establish  the  view 
never  abandoned  by  Great  Britain,  and  entirely  adverse  to  that  now 
advanced  by  the  United  States,  the  admission  by  the  United  States 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  decide  upon  questions 
of  international  law,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  present 
inquiry,  because  it  is  clear,  that  entirely  independent  of  the  unsettled 
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loctrines  of  interDational  law,  tfae  rights  of  G-reat  Britain  a 
States,  respectirelj,  are  to  be  ascertained  by  Gommissu 
lireetecl  to  conflne  their  inquiry  exclusively  to  the  terms 
»f  Washington  and  the  1st  Article  of  the  GoQveotiou  of  I£ 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Answer,  at  pnge  3,  that  the  Comii 
turned  the  Treaty  of  Washington  "  decided  not  to  enter 
nation  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  conntries  und 
>f  1818  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  bat  to  approa 
neat  of  the  question  on  a  comprehensive  basis."  It  is  s 
10  such  decision  was  ever  come  to  by  the  Oominissioners 
»f  this  assertion  attention  is  directed  to  the  Protocols  of  t 
^lOmmission  preceding  the  treaty.  These  Protocols  pr 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to  disonss  the  qnest 
letail  or  generally,  bo  as  either  to  enter  into  an  ezaminal 
ipective  rights  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Treaty  of 
general  law  of  nations,  or  to  approach  the  settlement  of 
m  a  comprehensive  basis ;"  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
he  American  Commissioners  as  to  what  in  the  tatter  case 
>ropositioQ  of  the  British  Commissioners,  the  latter  repliei 
ition  in  principle  of  the  Beclprocity  Treaty  of  1854."  ' 
iJomniissi oners  having  declined  to  proceed  to  the  basis  o 
sity  Treaty,  negotiations  were  again  resumed  and  resaltei 
.ion  of  the  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  already 
^he  Case,  and  which,  asif  to  remove  the  possibility  of  ado 
nake  the  Convention  of  1818,  and  the  respective  rights  of 
;ries  under  it,  the  basis  upon  which  the  value  >if  the  new 
o  be  measured. 

The  words  of  Article  1  of  that  convention,  used  by  the  l 
n  renouncing  forever  all  liberty  previously  "claimed  ' 
Aking  fish  wilkin  three  marine  mih»  of  any  of  the  voaats, 
iarbors  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America,"  seem 
linding  for  dispute,  whatever  notions  may  have  previ 
imong  writers  as  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  natio 
acent  waters. 

This  privilege  so  renounced  forever  is  conceded  for  t* 
;he  Treaty  of  Wf.shington,  and  the  extent  of  territorial  w 
ion  is  easily  ascertainable. 

A  portion  of  the  first  section  of  the  Answer  is  devot 
rom  public  documents,  which  were  prepared  as  instructio 
«mporary  character  and  to  prevent  embarrassment  and  1 
States  fishermen,  and  the  section  closes  with  an  extract 
fuage  used  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  a  n 

The  special  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  directed 
napplicability  of  these  extracts. 

Had  the  word  "  status  "  in  the  Answer  been  used  as  raei 
itatus  uniler  the  Convention  of  1818,  then  Her  Majesty' 
voutd  be  in  perfect  accord  with  that  of  the  Uuited  Stati 
B  evidently  intended  to  mean  the  state  of  facts  existii 
mrimis  when  Her  Majesty's  Government  either  granted  f 
o  American  fishermen  or  otherwise  voluntarily  relaxed  ft 
lodonbted  rights,  then  Her  Majesty's  Government  entirel;t 
ihe  latter  case  the  express  wonis  of  the  Convention  of  ] 
gnored,  and  the  Commissioners  asked  to  adopt  as  a  bi 
ihat  convention,  certain  indulgences  which  HerMafesty' 
vera  pleased,  from  motives  of  good-will  and  friendship,  t< 
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United  States  flshermen.  These  relaxations  of  legal  rights  were  only 
temporary  in  their  nature,  were  always  given  with  an  express  reserva- 
tioD  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  cannot, 
on  any  principle  of  law,  jnstice,  or  equity,  be  considered  by  the  Oom- 
miflsion  with  the  object  of  prejudicing  the  government  4S0  temporarily 
conceding  them. 

As  an  instance  of  such  express  reservation,  attention  is  called  to  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  protesting  against  the  terms  of  a  circular  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  dated  May  16, 1870,  addressed  to 
oollectors  of  customs,  notifying  them  that  the  Dominion  Oovernment 
bad  terminated  the  system  of  granting  fishing-licenses  to  foreign  vessels, 
and  warning  American  fishermen  of  the  legal  consequences  of  encroach- 
ing opon  prohibited  limits. 

This  is  dated  June  7, 1870,  and  is  as  follows : 

Take  an  opportnnity  to  imtiit  oat  to  Secretary  of  State  that  Mr.  Bontwell's  circalar 
of  Maj  16, 1870,  respeotiD^  the  Canadian  inshore  fisheries,  may  lead  to  fntare  misan- 
denUDdiDg,  inasmach  as  it  limits  the  maritime  jarisdiction  of  the  Dominion  to  three 
naiine  miles  of  the  shores  thereof,  without  regard  to  intemationid  usage,  which  extends 
meh  jnrifldictioo  over  creeks  and  bays,  or  to  the  stipnlations  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  in 
uliiehthe  United  States  renoonoe  the  right  of  fishing  within  three  miles,  not  of  the 
wait  only,  bnt  of  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  America. 

Ill  the  quotation  given  in  the  Answer  from  the  instructions  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Minister  of  Marine 
aod  Fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  the  commanders  of  gov- 
erDmeot  vessels  engaged  in  protecting  the  fisheries,  no  mention  of  the 
express  reservations  which  were  invariably  inserted  of  the  rights  of 
Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  under  the  Convention  of  1818  is  made^  and 
it  18  deemed  at  present  sufiicient  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  these  omissions,  and  to  the  text  of  the  instructions  themselves,  where 
they  will  be  found  fully  and  clearly  made. 

It  is  confidently  submitted  and  urged  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  it  is  not  ^<  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Commissioners  " 
to  award  compensation  on  the'  basis  of  ^'  the  practical  extent  of  theprivi- 
hgeg  enJQyed  by  American  fishermen  at  and  b^ore  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
t(m,"  unless  those  privileges  were  enjoyed  legally,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  not  temporarily,  and  by  the  favor  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther urged  that  the  true  and  equitable  basis  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sioDers  should  proceed  is  that  of  the  legal  status,  at  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  of  American  fishermen  in  British  waters  under 
the  Convention  of  1818. 

The  quotation  from  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  En- 
gland in  the  case  of  the  Franconia,  already  alluded  to,  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  subject  involved  in  this  inquiry,  but  to  a  question  of 
ao  entirely  different  character,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  the  judgment  itself  from  which  the  quotation  is 
made,  reported,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  Division,  page  63,  to  prove  its  utter  irrele- 
vancy. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  is  called  to  the  judgment  of  the  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  privy  council,  delivered  February  14,  1877,  in 
the  case  of  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  against  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  judgment  the  following  lan- 
guage is  used:  ^* There  was  a  convention  made  in  1818  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  Labrador, 
KewfoQDdland,  and  His  Majesty's  other  possessions  in  North  America, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  should 
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the  right  to  fish  on  part  of  the  coast  (not  including  the  part  of  tbe 
I  of  Kewfoundland  on  which  Conception  Bay  lies),  and  should  not 
any  'bays'  in  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  except  for  the  pnrpow 
liter  and  repairing  damages,  and  purchasing  wood,  and  obtaining 
,  and  DO  other  purposes  whatever.  It  seeois  impossible  to  doabt 
bis  coQTeution  applied  to  all  bays,  whether  large  or  small,  on  thit 
and  couseqncDtly  to  Conception  Bay." 

IT. 

tioii  2  of  the  answer  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  recipnni 
sges  accorded  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  by  articles  19  and  21  of 
reaty  of  Washington,  and  contests  the  right  of  the  Colony  of  Xe*- 
land  to  be  considered  in  the  snm  to  be  awarded, 
this  section  it  is  contended  that  do  account  is  to  be  taken  of  tli 
"to  admit  flsh  and  Qsh-oil  free  of  duty  from  tbe  United  StatM 
lauada  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the  estimate  and  adjastuKBt 
livalents  which  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  make."  Hiit 
sition  is  not  assented  to,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  contended  ttut 
immissioners  cannot  ignore  these  concessions  "in  their  adjastoieiit 
livalents."  Article  22  of  the  treaty  provides  that  having  regsH 
I  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  Htatee  to  the  subjects  of  Hei 
mic  Majesty,  as  those  privileges  are  stated  in  Articles  19  and  31, 
ammiasioners  shall  determine  tbe  compensation  to  be  paid  hj  tit 
A  States  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  i* 
1  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  18.  It  is  on 
d  in  the  answer  that  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  Stata 

subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  having  regard  to  which  the  amonil 
npeusation  is  to  be  awarded,  are  tbe  absolute  benefits  which  GaM 
will  derive  from  the  free  admiBSiou  of  their  fish  and  fish-oil  inu 
nited  Stat«8,  without  regard  to  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  Oftiaeai 
I  United  States  to  the  free  admission  of  their  fish  and  fish-oil  inU 
la.  Snch  a  contention  is  not  based  upon  a  proper  oonstmatiOD  ol 
lea  21  and  22,  Article  22  expressly  directs  the  CommissioHerB,  il 
ig  their  award,  to  have  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  b;  tli 
d  States  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  aa  tkege  pririfejww 

in  Articles  19  and  21.  Tbe  right  or  privilege,  as  stated  ■□  tli 
article,  is  not  the  absolute  right  of  one  country  to  export  free  intu 
her,  bnt  a  reciprocal  right  oouferred,  and  to  be  enjoyed  in  cob 

The  value  of  this  privilege  to  Canada  is  simply  the  reciproe^ 
as  stated  in  the  article  itself,  and  in  putting  a  pecuniary  eslimUt 
it  the  reciprocjl  character  of  the  privilege  cannot  be  ignored. 

III. 

I  advantages,  so  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Case,  of  freedom  totraM 
rgoex,  outOt  vessels,  obtain  ice,  procure  bait,  and  engage  hudji 
re  not  denied  in  the  Answer.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  these  prin 
have  been  constantly  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen  under  th 
tioD  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Washington.  Neither  is  the  contendonH 
irt  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  all  these  advantagMM 
wry  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  inshore  or  outside  fishenVj 
pted  to  be  controverted.  But  it  is  alleged  in  the  3d  seetin  > 
iswer  that  there  are  statutes  in  force,  or  which  may  be  called  irt 
to  prevent  the  enjoyment  by  Amerioan  flshermeD  of  these  iD<^ 
ble  privileges. 
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It  is  presamed  that  by  these  '<  former  inhospitable  statates,"  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  United  States,  are  meant  the  following,  viz : 

1.  The  Imperial  Act,  59  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  38. 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  31  Vic,  cap.  61,  passed  1868; 
33  Vic,  cap.  15,  passed  1870 ;  and  34  Vic,  oap.  33,  passed  1871.       ^^^^^-^ 

3.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  6  Yic,  cap.  14, 
passed  1843. 

4.  The  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  New  Brunswick,  16  Vic,  cap.  69^ 
passed  1853. 

5.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  Nova  Scotia,  27  Vic,  cap.  94,  passed 

im. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  these  statutes  were  passed  by 
the  several  parliaments  solely  to  enforce  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
CoDveutioD  of  1818,  and  they  are  entirely  suspended  for  the  period  dur- 
log  which  Great  Britain  has  conceded  the  fishery  privileges  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
fonowing  enactments : 

1.  The  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  35  and  36  Vic,  cap.  45. 

2.  The  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  35  V.,  cap.  2,  entitled  An  act 
iclating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871. 

3.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  35  Vic,  cap.  2. 

Pievioas  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  American  fisher- 
men were,  by  the  1st  Article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  admitted  to 
enter  the  bays  and  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty ^s  Dominions  in 
ioen'ca  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of 
obtaining  water,  and /or  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

By  the  terms  of  Article  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  United  States 
ishermen  were  granted  *' permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and 
dkores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose 
of  diying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish." 

The  words  "/or  no  other  purpose  whatever^  are  studiously  omitted  by 
the  framers  of  the  last-named  treaty,  and  the  privilege  in  common  with 
the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  to  take  fish  and  to  land  for  fish- 
ing purposes,  clearly  includes  the  liberty  to  purchase  bait  and  supplies^ 
transship  cargoes,  &c.,  for  which  Her  M^esty's  Government  contend  it 
bas  a  right  to  claim  compensation. 

It  is  clear  that  these  privileges  were  not  enjoyed  under  the  Conven- 
tion of  1818,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  are  enjoyed  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington. 

IV. 

In  Section  3  of  the  Answer  it  is  stated  that  the  fishing  pursuits  of 
Amerieaa  fishermen  in  British  territorial  waters  are  limited  to  the 
mackerel  and  herring  fisheries ;  and  that  the  halibut  and  cod  fisheries, 
incloding  the  subvarieties  of  hake,  haddock,  cusk,  and  pollack,  belong 
''eiclasively  '*  to  the  open  sea.  This  statement  is  altogether  erroneous, 
w  evidence  will  fully  establish.  It  will  further  be  proved  not  only  that 
[Inited  States  citizens  actually  fish  within  British  waters  for  the  various 
Unds  of  fishes  and  baits  named  in  the  Case,  but  also  that  the  deep-sea 
Ishenes  proper,  which  are  admittedly  pursued  in  the  vicinity  of  British 
imerican  coasts,  could  not  be  carried  on  profitably,  if  indeed  at  all,  by 
imerican  fishermen  without  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  the  inshores 
or  the  purpose  of  procuring  bait,  and  without  availing  themselves  of 
'Acilities  for  preserving  the  same  in  a  fit  state  for  effective  use,  which 
ihe  Treaty  of  Washington  affords.  It  is  admitted  on  page  8  of  the 
^.nswer  that  the  herring  thus  procured  forms  "  the,  best  bait  for  cod 
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other  similar  fish,"  bot  asserted  that  it  is  obtained  c 
e,  becansfl  the  American  flshermeD  '*  flod  it  more  ecoi 
EtD  to  natcb  it." 

has  been  showD  that  this  pnvilefre  of  pnrchasing  I 
igh  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  la  some  places  wii 
thrown  open  to  tbem,  as  will  be  proved,  United  8 
;  the  Washington  Treaty,  catcb  bait  for  tliemselves,  n 
nsed  to  buy  it. 

itwithstanding  the  statement  to  the  contrary  at  pagi 
,  it  can  be  shown  in  evidence  that  the  American  fisht 
le  British  shores  to  haul  and  dry  their  nets  and  cure 
I  page  9  it  is  alleged  that  the  increased  produce  of  tb 
d  by  British  sabjects  during  the  past  seven  years  i 
lign  iiiflnences  "  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  This 
srnment  distinctly  deny,  and  contend  that  it  has  beei 
ress  and  improvement,  from  increased  numbers  of 
Is,  from  improved  facilities,  and  from  greater  develc 
with  the  system  of  prot«ction  and  cultivation  applic 
e  reciprocal  coacession  of  fishing  privileges  in  Am 
X  absolutely  valueless,  as  set  forth  in  the  Case,  ca 
account. 

e  Commissioners  will  readily  pei'ceive,  on  referriUj 
nded  to  the  Case — 

That  the  increase  of  catch  by  Britiiih  subjects  consif 
liose  kinds  of  fish  which  are  not  affected  in  any  waj 
emission  of  the  United  States  cnstoms  duties  under 
biugton,  inasmuch  as  fresh  flub  was  admitted  free  of 
ed  States  at  tbe  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
previously. 

That  tbe  aggregate  annual  value  of  fish  caught  by  Bi 
ased  in  mucb  greater  ratio  for  the  four  years  prece 
operation  of  the  treaty  than  for  succeeding  years. 
That  the  value  of  the  British  catch  in  1872— the  y( 
y  took  efffct  as  regards  customs  duties — amounted 
le  that  of  1809,  while  tbe  value  of  1875  was  consider! 
of  1873. 

e  statement  made  in  the  Answer  that  since  the  date 
m  I'reaty  the  American  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  I: 
ot  for  a  moment  be  admitte<l.  On  tbe  contrary,  it  is 
have  shown  a  gradual  and  progressive  increase  ovei 
1  of  those  years  which  preceded  the  signing  of  the  trc 
e  important  statement  hazarded  ou  page  20,  that  "  al 
aken  by  the  Americana  within  the  three-mile  limit  oC 
tritish  provinces  are  the  mackerel,  and  that  of  tbe  e 
I  fish  ouly  a  very  small  fractional  part  is  so  taken,"  I 
irnment  feel  called  upon  to  deny  in  tbe  strongest  ten 
t  be  shown  that  codfish  in  limited  quantities  and  hei 
titles  are  so  taken,  but  that  by  far  tbe  larger  prop 
I  of  mackerel  iu  British  waters  is  taken  within  "  t 
."  and  tbe  right  to  fish  in  the  entire  extent  of  waters  c 
sd  States  as  "  the  open  ocean  free  to  all"  is  practiot 
,  not  coupled  with  tbe  privileges  accorded  by  the  Tre 
n ;  and,  farther,  that  without  tbe  liberty  of  fishing  wt 
ntire  fishery  would  have  to  be  abandoned  by  tbe  A 
eless  and  unremnnerative. 
the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of  the  1 
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oommissioners  at  Ghent,  in  a  work  pablished  by  him  so  long  ago  as 
1822 :  ^'  The  Newfoandland,  Nova  Scotia,  Oalf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Labrador  fisheries  are  in  natnre  and  in  consideration  both  of  their  valae 
and  of  the  right  to  share  in  them,  one  fishery.  To  be  cnt  off  from  the 
eDjojnient  of  that  right  wonld  be  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  similar 
in  kind  and  comparable  in  degree  with  an  interdict  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  or  Louisiana  to  cultivate  cotton  or  sugar.  To  be  cut  off  even 
from  that  portion  of  it  which  was  within  the  exclusive  British  jurisdic- 
tioQ  in  the  strictest  sense  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador  would  have  been  like  an  interdict  upon  the  people  of 
Georgia  or  Louisiana  to  cultivate  with  cotton  or  sugar  three-iourths  of 
those  respective  States." 

And  Andrews,  at  page  35  of  his  ofiQcial  report,  1852,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  says :  ''A  free  participation  in  the  sea- 
lisheries  near  the  shores  of  the  colonies  is  regarded  as  the  just  prescript* 
ive  privilege  of  our  fishermen.  Without  such  privilege  our  deep-sea 
fisheries  in  that  region  will  become  valueless." 

And  United  States  Commander  Shubrick,  in  1853,  reported:  <'The 
shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  abonnd  with  fish  of  all  kinds.  The 
mackerel  strike  in  early  in  the  season  and  can  only  be  Uihen  close  inshoreJ^ 
(Ex.  Doc.  1853-'54,  No.  21,  page  32.)  Numbers  of  similar  authorities  can 
be  prodaced. 

Willi  regard  to  the  statement  in  page  10  of  the  Answer,  that  for  a 
ODfflber  of  years  past  the  value  of  the  mackerel  fishery  in  British  waters 
has  diminished,  while  during  the  same  period  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  these  fish  taken  off  the  coast  of  New  England  has  greatly  improved, 
itissafficient  to  mention  that  the  result  of  tbe  present  season's  fishing 
80  far,  in  American  waters,  has  been  very  small,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  also  be  poor.  On  tbe  other  band, 
the  waters  of  the  British  Canadian  territories  teem  with  mackerel,  as  in 
former  years. 

The  catch  of  mackerel  in  British  waters  by  Canadian  fishermen  has 
actually  increased  during  several  years  past.  Recent  reports  show  that 
the  prospects  for  the  current  season  are  good,  and  tbat  American  fishing- 
vesselis  are  preparing  to  turn  them  to  profitable  account,  tbe  mackerel 
fishery  off  the  United  States  shores  having  failed  tbis  year.  The  Cape 
Ann  Weekly  Advertiser  of  June  14,  1877,  notices  the  early  appearance 
of  mackerel  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  anticipates  ^*a  more 
Miecegdful  season  than  that  of  187(>,  and  tbat  quite  a  large  fleet  will 
engage  in  the  bay  fishery."  The  same  journal  of  June  29, 1877,  records 
^^agood  mackerel  catch"  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  of  July  7,  1877,  states  that  ^'mackerel  are 
plenty' at  Prince  Edward  Island,"  also  that  "quite  a  large  fleet"  of 
mackerel  fishing  vessels  bad  arrived  at  Boston  and  Gloucester  from  the 
United  States  coast,  "  but  most  of  them  report  no  catch,  and  tbe  aver- 
age will  not  exceed  a  few  barrels  per  vessel."  The  same  paper,  under 
elate  of  July  14,  1877,  states  on  official  authority  that  tbe  catch  of 
mackerel  "is  very  light,"  tbe  returns  to  July  12,  this  year,  being  only 
28,043  barrels,  against  81,193  barrels  to  July  1,  last  year  (187G).  Tbe 
Cape  Ann  Weekly  Advertiser  of  July  13,  1877,  contains  tbe  following 
anuoaDcement :  "A  few  small  mackerel  have  been  taken  off  shore,  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  local  demand  for  frcvsh  mackerel,  but  the  fleet  have 
met  with  ill  success,  and  none  of  consequence  have  been  landed.  •  •  • 
The  entire  receipts  for  July /row  a  large  fleet  will  not  exceed  800  barrels. 
*  *  *  The  schooner  Allen  Lewis,  from  tbe  Magdalen  Islands,  for  Booth 
Bay,  reports  small  codfish  plenty  at  tbe  Magdalens,  and  numerous 
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schools  of  large  mackerel  in  the  North  Bay,  betwi 
Edward  Islaud,  and  Port  Hood.  Tlie  vessel  wai 
large  mackerel  takeo.  Tiie  skipper  of  the  Allen 
pects  for  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  bay  as  gooc 
These  extracts  maj'  be  taken,  with  mauy  others,  sn 
character  of  the  mackerel  fishery  on  the  Americi 
Answer  describes  it  as  being  "unsurpassed  by  an 
They  at  the  same  time  afford  fresh  indications  of 
ence  of  the  American  mackerel  fishermen  on 
which  really  are  ia  a  thriving  condition,  and  y: 
every  year. 

Certain  expressions  used  in  the  Answer,  which 
Dominion  fisheries  and  fishermen,  cannot  be  pi 
They  are  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

'^All  descriptions  of  fish  found  in  British  watt 
this  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States"- 
thirty-uinth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  *'  If  the  pi 
vest«d  the  same  amount  of  capital  in  the  busint 
enterprise,  industry,  and  skill,  they  would  find 
fully  as  valuable  to  them  as  theirs  are  to  fish 
States  "  (p.  18).  This  admission  of  value  conflict 
(p.  13}  that  the  inshore  fisheries  possess  no  "ca 
value." 

At  pages  19  and  20,  after  describing  the  Unite 
eries  for  mackerel  as  being  nusurpassed  by  any  i 
that  "they  combine  advantages  compared  with 
fisheries  are  uncertain,  poor  in  quality,  and  va 
The  Canadian  fisheries  are  a  long  voyage  from  i 
and  involve  far  more  expoi^ure  to  loss  of  vessels  am 
along'  the  shores  of  the  United  States  are  now  o] 
of  the  cheap-built  vessels,  cheap-fed  crews,  and  pi 
Dominion  fishermen,  who  pay  trifling  taxes,  ant 
their  vessels  and  at  home,  at  less  than  half  the 
fishermen.  It  is  only  from  lack  of  enterprise,  ca 
the  Dominion  fishermen  have  failed  to  use  them." 

It  might  suffice  to  remark,  in  answer  to  these 
conditions  are  not  at  all  analogous.  The  Domiu 
their  own  doors  the  richest  fisheries  in  the  world 
them  an  annual  value  far  exceeding  that  of  the  i 
Kew  England  fishermen  in  their  own  waters.  I 
surd  tor  them,  therefore,  to  make  long  and  costly 
waters  for  the  purpo.se  of  engaging  there  in  fish 
fait  to  support  American  fishermen,  as  evidencei 
pearauce  in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Cana 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  public  men  am 
States,  the  American  fisheries  in  former  years  ha 
of  ruin ;  that  American  fishermen  bave  pursued  tt 
although  aided  by  liberal  bounties,  drawbacks, 
that  their  business  has  been  in  a  "  sinking  state"  1 
sioQ  from  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  British  | 
therefore,  somewhat  out  of  place  to  claim  for  the 
the  expense  of  others.  Particularly  so  in  view  of  tl 
classes  of  a  population  numbering  four  millions  p 
the  waters  of  Canada  than  the  New  England  contii 
of  people  can  prodnce  in  their  own  fisheries,  whicl 
"nearly  as  extensive,  territorially,  and  equally  \ 
Canada,  abounding  iu  "all  descriptions  ot  fish  foi 
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V. 

The  Answer  (pp.  18  and  19)  lays  mach  stress  on  the  importance  to 
Canadian  fishermen  of  the  menhaden  bait  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  the 
New  England  States.  The  menhaden  is  here  represented  to  be  the  best 
bait  for  mackerel,  and  is  said  to  inhabit  exclnsively  the  American  coast. 
An  entirely  fictitious  valae  has  been  attached  to  this  fishery.  British 
fishermen  do  not  freqaeut  United  States  waters  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  bait  of  any  kind,  or  for  any  other  purposes  connected  with  fish- 
ing; consequently  the  privilege  of  entering  those  waters  to  catch  men- 
hi^en  is  of  no  practical  value.  Any  bait  of  that  description  which  they 
require  may  be  purchased  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

There  are  not  now,  nor  have  there  ever  been,  treaty  stipulations  to 
prevent  British  fishermen  from  entering  American  waters  to  buy  bait, 
if  they  prefer  to  do  so.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  whateveh'  menhaden  bait 
British  fishermen  nse  is  either  purchased  from  Amerie.m  dealers  or 
from  Canadian  traders,  who  import  and  keep  it  for  sale  like  any  other 
merehandise.    Beference  is  made  in  the  Answer  to  the  possible  contin- 
gency of  legislation  prohibiting  the  exporter  sale  of  menhaden  bait,  the 
implied  consequence  being  a  serious  disadvantage  to  Canadian  fisher- 
men in  prosecuting  the  mackerel  fishery.    It  would  in  such  contingency 
be  necessary  to  ose  other  baits  equally  good  or  resort  to  some  other 
method  of  fishing,  such  as  that  described  at  page  10,  enabling  the  fish- 
ermen to  dispense  with  bait.    Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  menha- 
den are  now  caught  in  the  open  sea  many  miles  distant  from  the  Ameri- 
eso  coast.    The  Answer  asserts  at  page  19,  that  'Mt  is  entirely  an  in- 
shore fishery :"  also  that  menhaden  ^'are  caught  solely  with  seines  near 
the  shore."    It  can  be  proved  that  menhaden  are  chiefiy  caught  off  shore, 
freqoently  '^  out  of  sight  of  land." 

Mr.  S.  L.  Boardman,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  in  an  interesting  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  published  in 
1875, at  page  60,  says:  ''Parties  engaged  in  taking  menhaden  now  go 
off  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  shore,  whereas  they  formely  fished  near  the 
eoast^  and  they  now  find  the  best  and  most  profitable  fishing  at  that  dis- 
tance.'^  This  fish  is  included  among  the  shore  fishes  described  by  Prof. 
8.  F.  Baird  as  having  suffered  ''an  alarming  decrease"  along  the  in- 
ihores  of  the  United  States,  owing  partly  to  excessive  fishing  through- 
out their  spawning  time  in  order  to  supply  the  oil  factories. 

Chapter  5  of  the  Answer  deals  with  "  the  specific  benefits  which  the 
treaty  directs  the  Commission  to  regard  in  its  comparison  and  adjust- 
meot  of  equivalents."  The  admission  of  British  subjects  to  United  States 
fishing  grounds  has  been  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Case.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Answer  on  this  subject  calling  for 
saij  reply  excepting  the  statement  at  page  20,  that  Dominion  fishermen 
^'hare  in  the  Unitod  States  waters  to-day  over  30  vessels  equipped  for 
seining,  which,  in  company  with  the  American  fleet  are  sweeping  the 
shores  of  New  England."  Leaving  out  of  question  the  "American 
fleet,"  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter^  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  is  directly  challenged  in  so  far  as  it  implies  that 
these  30  vessels  or  any  of  them  are  British  bottoms,  owned  by  Domin- 
ion fishermen ;  and  the  United  States  is  hereby  called  upon  to  produce 
evidence  in  its  support. 

VI. 

The  free  admission  of  fish  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States  is 
claimed  in  the  Answer  to  be  of  enormous  pecuniary  value  to  the  Cana 

12  p 
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«r.  In  SQpport  of  this  contention  certain  e 
parporting  to  be  contained  in  a  dispatch  fn 

Br,  dated  June  24,  1S51,  and  in  qnoting  th 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  i 
the  Briiish  North  American  colonies,  to  tl 

if  the  United  States  Government  woald  » 

atioDS  given  are  not  contained  in  a  dispatch 
hen  governor-general  of  Canada,  and  not 
rton,  bat  in  an  exiract  inclosed  in  a  despai 
151,  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  I 
spatch  in  which  tiiey  were  inclosed,  are  ni 
;  variance  with  the  actual  proposal  made.  '. 
is  as  follows: 

Washing 
I  already  expressed  to  yoa  at  diflerent  periods,  and  c 
March  lost,  the  diaappoiDtaienl  which  was  ezperienc 
if  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  was  known  that  n 
:iill  which  had  been  brought  forward  for  three  years 
he  measure  which  passed  the  Canadian  Legislatui 
le  natural  prodnce  of  this  country  an  entry,  free  trot 
he  Federal  Legialatare  of  the  United  States  should 
ng  into  the  Uuited  States  the  natural  produce  of  the 
pointment  was  greater,  inasmuch  06  the  Canadian  Go 
most  liberal  commercial  policy  with  respect  to  the  I 
the  transit  through  its  canals,  as  in  regard  to  the  m 
loining  from  this  country. 

'  the  honor  to  inclose  to  yon  the  copies  of  an  ofBci&l  c 
ved  from  the  governor-general,  Lord  EIeio,  by  wbi 
con  bold  out  some  hopes  that  a  policy  willbe  adopted 
It  which  has  been  adopted  in  Canada,  and  which  the  i 
IliDg,  if  met  in  a  corRBpondiog  spirit,  to  carry  oat  st 
uoDt  and  Legislatare  are  likely  forthwith  to  take  cer 
nselves  and  their  cooseoneDces,  will  effect  a  consid' 
Qtercourse  between  the  Caniulaa  and  the  United  Stat 
e  with  great  regret  the  adoption  of  such  meaaures,  : 
le  couTersatioDB  I  have  recently  had  with  you,  Ibat  I 

if  Her  Mnjeaty'e  GoTernmeDt,  indeed,  would  be  rat 
lations  of  iriDodehip  and  good  neighborhood  between  ' 
ins  and  the  United  States,  and  I  feel  myself  authori 

have  at  different  times  already  stated— to  Mr.  Clayt 
jesty's  OoTerDmeat  would  see  with  pleaanre  any  an 
iegislatioti,  establishing  a  fcee  interchange  of  all  nat 
I  Canada  and  the  Unit^  States,  hut  between  the  Uni 
rth  American  provinces ;  and  furthermore,  I  am  willi 
1  an  arrangement.  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  wonid 
ipping  the  waters  of  the  nver  St.  Lawrence,  with  t 
I  the  terms  of  the  letter  which  I  addressed  te  Mr. 

for  the  information  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 


gnuM  to  grant  to  American  citizens,  on  snch  reason 
nvilegea,  so  long  enjoyed  eiolnsively  by  the  snhjeots 
y  to  the  spirit  by  which  the  British  Government  is 
as  affairs  have  now  arrived  at  that  crisis  in  which 
of  either  party  is  necessary  for  the  interests  and  ri 
the  liberty  of  begging  you  to  inform  me  whether  yot 
[nited  States,  to  enter  into  such  a  convention  as  won 
I  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  Americao 
have  here  proposed,  or  whether,  in  the  event  of  there 
proceed  by  convention  in  this  matter,  yoa  can  awur 
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States  GoTernment  will  take  the  earliest  opportanitj  of  nrgeotly  recommending  Con- 
gress to  cany  oat  the  object  aforeaaid  by  the  means  of  legislation. 

I  avail,  &c.,  ^ 

H.  L,  BULWER. 

Hon.  D.  Webster,  ^-e.,  ^c. 

[Bxtraot] 

Her  Mi^jesty's  Government  is  prepared,  on  certain  conditions,  and  with  certain  reser- 
TStioDS,  to  make  the  concession  to  which  so  much  importance  seems  to  have  been 
attached  by  Mr.  Clayton,  viz,  to  throw  open  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  the 
fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  with  permission  to  those 
fishermen  to  land  on  the  coast  of  those  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets 
and  cariog  their  fish ;  provided  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  owners 
of  private  property,  or  with  the  operations  of  British  fishermen. 

Her  Kigesty's  Government  would  reqnire,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  in  retnm 
for  this  concession,  that  all  fish,  either  uresh  or  cured,  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  British  North  American  possessions,  in  vessels  of  any  nation  or  description, 
dionJd  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  dnty  free,  and  upon  terms  in  aU  respects  of 
eqnality  with  fish  imported  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

N.  B.— As  the  concession  above  stated  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery,  the  fisheries 
b  estnaries  and  months  of  rivers  are  not  of  course  included. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  does  not  propose  that  any  part  of  this  arrangement  should 
apply  to  Newfoundland. 

How,  after  reading  the  above,  can  it  be  asserted  that  Her  Majesty's 
GovemmeDt  made  an  ofifer  to  throw  open  the  fisheries  in  retnm  for  the 
free  admission  of  fish  f  This  offer  was  part  only  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion to  pat  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  North  American  colonies  upon  a  better  footing,  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly made  contingent  npon  the  establishment  of  the  reciprocal  free 
interchange  of  all  natural  prodttctions, 

VIL 

The  fourth  section  and  a  very  large  additional  portion  of  the  Answer 
b  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  alleged  to  be  derived 
bj  British  subjects  from  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
These  are,  first,  increased  catch  of  fish  taken  by  colonial  fishermen  as 
the  result  of  the  admission  of  American  fishermen  into  British  waters; 
BecoDd,  incidental  benefits  arising  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian 
fishing  villages  and  others  on  the  coast  of  the  maritime  provinces  from 
traffic  with  American  fishermen. 

This  subject  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  any  com- 
pensation to  which  Great  Britain  may  be  entitled.  In  the  first  place 
these  alleged  benefits  are  not  founded  in  fact,  and,  secondly,  their  con- 
sideraUon  is  beyond  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  scope  of  the 
inqniry. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  is  directed  to  the  entire  absence  of 
anything  whatever  in  the  treaty  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  this 
hrge  masi}  of  extraneous  matter  in  the  Answer,  inasmuch  as  the  Com« 
missioners,  when  estimating  any  advantage  which  may  accrue  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  treaty,  are  confined  to  the  subjects  named  in  Articles 
19  and  21. 

There  are,  it  will  be  apparent,  many  reciprocal  advantages  which  both 
nations  may  enjoy,  as  the  result  of  the  treaty  to  certain  classes  of  indi- 
vidaals  not  within  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  consider,  and 
those  above  alluded  to  are  clearly  and  unmistakably  among  the  number. 

ToBQpport  these  assertions  in  the  Answer,  lengthy  extracts  are  quoted 
from  speeches  delivered  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  speakers,  it  must  be  considered,  were  addressing  themselves  to 
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I  Treaty  of  Waahington  as  a  whole,  and  not  simply  to  the  Bshet; 
Dsea  of  thiit  treaty.  In  dealing  with  these  clauses  not  ODe  of  thow 
lakers  Antured  the  BBsertion  or  opinion  that  the  advantages  to  be 
ired  by  Canadu  were  in  any  way  or  sense  equivalent  to  tboBe  cod- 
red  upon  the  Unit«d  States.  Tlie.v  spoke  and  the  assembly  by  tbem 
Iressed  was  impreesed  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  claQsea  wbieh 
iTide  for  the  assessment  and  payment  to  Canada  of  fall  compensatin 
the  privileges  secured  by  Article  23  of  the  treaty, 
t  is  reasonable  to  assnme,  considering  especially  the  occasion  sod 
^nmstances  of  the  debate,  the  numerous  issues  there  rai3e<l  iQappli(» 

to  the  present  diacussion,  and  the  forcible  arguments  offered  ia 
«chea  not  quoted,  that  the  Commissioners  will  only  give  such  weigbl 
opinions  as  are  relevant  to  and  consistent  with  the  testimony  to  be 
id  need  before  them. 

The  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  adoptkn 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  held  with  closed  doors,  and  thus  it  ii 
)  possible  to  cite  the  opinions  then  offered.  It  may,  however,  be  men 
aed  that  many  eminent  statesmen  and  public  writers  in  the  Uniud 
itea  maintain  that  free  access  to  the  British  American  flsheries  ii 
:hly  promotive  of  her  commerce  and  abaolutaly  essential  to  her  ner 
itile  and  naval  greatness. 

^nd  when  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  waa  under  discassioo  before  Um 
ited  States  Senate,  in  1852,  distinguished  American  statesmen  fall] 
mowledged  the  valne  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  to  the  fishermeool 
I  United  Stat«s.   Mr.  Secretary  Seward  said : 

nil  the  Senate  please  to  Dotioe  that  the  principal  ftsheriei  in  the  vateis  to  vhid 
K  limitatians  apply  are  the  mackerel  and  the  berrine  fisheries,  and  tbattheM  in 
it  are  called  "  afaoal  fisheries ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  beet  finhing  for  mackerel  and  tm 
[8  is  nitbin  three  miles  of  the  shore.  Therefore,  by  that  renaociation,  the  L'oiM 
tes  renounced  the  best  mackerel  and  herring  lisberies.  Senators,  please  to  notic^ 
I,  that  tbe  privilege  of  resort  to  the  shore  oonstantly  to  cure  and  dry  fish,  la  rtn 
lortant.  Fish  can  be  cnred  sooner,  and  the  sooner  cured  the  better  they  an,  M 
better  Is  the  market  price.  This  circamstaooe  has  given  to  the  colonice  a  gnl 
aDtage  over  as  in  this  trade.    It  has  stimalated  tbeir  desire  to  abridge  the  Adw 

SshtDg  as  mnch  as  poaslble ;  and,  indeed,  they  seek  natnrally  enoogh  to  procu 
exclnsion  altogether  nom  the  fishiog-gronnds. 

i'arther  on,  alluding  to  the  construction  of  the  Conventioti  of  1818,« 
ards  large  bays,  Mr.  Seward  said : 

rhile  that  qnastion  Is  kept  up,  the  American  Bsheries,  which  nei«  onoe  in  ■  iw^ 
iperoos  condition,  are  oomparatiyety  stationary,  or  declining,  althongb  supporM 


arfte  bonnties.  At  the  same  time  the  Prorinaiaj  Bsheries  are  f[aia>ng  id 
of  fish  exported  to  this  country,  and  largely  gaining  in  their  exportation!  auma 
nr  fisherman  want  all  that  oar  own  constructioa  of  Uie  convention  K>ves  tlieni,H' 
it  and  mast  have  mon — they  want  and  mnst  have  the  privilege  of  fishing  wilUl 
three  inhibited  miles,  and  of  caring  fish  on  the  shore. 

lenator  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  after  describing  the  magnitude  and  ia 
tance  of  the  American  fisheries  "  as  the  great  fountains  of  commer 
I  prosperity  and  naval  power,"  declared  that  if  American  fisbermii 
%  kept  out  of  these  inshore  waters,  the  "  immense  amonnt  of  pnf 
J  thns  invested  will  become  useless,  and  leave  them  in  want  and  b^ 
y,  or  in  prison  in  foreign  jails." 

D  the  Eonse  of  Bepresentatives,  Mr.  Scudder,  of  Maasachnsetta,  n 
ring  to  the  mackerel,  said : 

beee  fish  are  taken  in  the  waters  nearer  the  ooast  than  the  codfish  are.  A  coiof 
lie  piaportloD,  from  one-third  to  one-half,  are  taken  on  the  eoasta  and  in  the  b^i 
f^lfs  of  the  British  Provinces.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  FroTincea  take  muj*' 
n  in  boats  and  with  aeiae*.  The  boat  and  seine  fishery  is  the  more  suc«easfii1  Mj 
liable,  and  would  be  pursned  by  our  fishermen  were  it  not  for  the  ■tipnlatioua 
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the  Convention  of  1818,  betwixt  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  it  is 
Motended  that  all  the  fisheries  within  three  miles  of  the  coasts,  with  few  animportani 
exoeptiona,  are  seoored  to  the  Frovinees  alone. 

Mr.  Tack,  of  New  Hampshire,  said : 

Thia  shore  fishery  which  we  have  renonneed  is  of  great  raloe,  and  extremely  impor* 
tut  to  American  fishevmen.  »«••••• 

From  the  first  of  September  to  the  close  of  the  season  the  mackerel  ran  near  the 
shore,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  our  vessels  to  obtain  fares  without  taking  fish 
irithin  the  prohibited  limits.  *  •  *  •  •  •  • 

The  tmth  is,  onr  fishermen  need  absolutely  and  must  hare  the  thousands  of  miles 
ef  shore  fishery  which  have  been  renounced,  or  thej  must  alwavs  do  an  uncertain  bnsi- 
MM.  If  our  mackerel  men  are  prohibited  from  going  within  three  miles  of  the  shore, 
sod  are  forcibly  kept  away  (and  nothing  but  force  will  do  it)^  then  they  may  as  well 
gire  op  their  business  first  as  last.    It  will  be  always  uncertam. 

They  (the  American  fishermen)  want  the  shore  fisheries.  They  want  a  right  to 
«Ret  and  maintain  stmctures  on  shore  to  cure  codfish  as  soon  as  taken,  thus  saving 
coit,  and  making  better  fish  for  market ;  and  believing  their  wishes  to  be  easy  of 
accomplishment,  they  will  not  consent  to  the  endurance  of  former  restrictions,  the 
amiojanoes  and  troubles  of  which  they  have  so  long  felt. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  amply  sastained  by  reports  which  have 
been  poblished  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  by  other  Amer- 
ican statesmen  and  writers  on  this  sabjeet,  and  which  can  be  laid  before 
the  Commission. 

vin. 

The  United  States  contend,  at  page  31  of  the  Answer,  that  the 
refflJasioD  of  duties  to  Canadian  fishermen  daring  the  four  years  which 
hare  already  elapsed  under  the  operation  of  the  treaty  has  amounted 
toaboQt  9400,000  annually ;  and  in  connection  with  this  statement  the 
following  principle  is  laid  down : 

Wkn  aUucT  duijf  U  tmpoMd  ttp(m  only  a  nnaU  p&rtion  of  the  producers  of  any  oornmod- 
itg,  fnm  wkick  tiu  great  body  of  its  produaern  are  exempt^  such  tax  or  duty  necessarily 
rmaaii  a  Imrden  upon  the  producers  of  the  smaller  quantity,  diminishing  their  profile ,  and 
wsnot  be  added  to  ^  price  and  so  distributed  among  ike  purchasers  and  consumers. 

Without  controverting  the  correctness  of  this  principle  in  its  appli- 
cation to  certain  conditions  of  international  commerce,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  to  be  universally  correct,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
that  the  remission  of  duties  has  amounted  to  $400,000  annually,  or  any- 
thing like  that  amount,  is  challenged.  In  the  United  States  the  demand 
for  mackerel  is  large,  but  not  unlimited.  That  demand  cannot  ordina- 
lily  be  supplied  by  fish  taken  in  United  States  waters,  and  it  will  be 
proved  that  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  Canadian  exporter  into 
the  United  States  during  those  years  in  which  foreign  fishermen  were 
eiclnded  from  British-American  waters,  in  face  of  the  duty  of  $2  per 
barrel,  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  prices  realized  since  these  waters 
bare  been  thrown  open  to  American  fishermen  and  the  dnties  removed. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  to  be  submitted,  the  Com- 
missioners will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be  satisfied  that  the  remission 
of  dnties  upon  mackerel,  coupled  with  the  throwing  open  of  Canadian 
Ming-grounds  to  the  American  fishermen,  has  not  resulted  in  pecuniary 
profit  to  the  British  fisherman,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  American 
dealer  or  consumer.  At  the  same  time  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  dur- 
ing those  periods  when  American  fishermen  enjoyed,  as  stated  in  page 
9  of  the  Answer,  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters,  and  Cana- 
dian-caught fish  wAre  subject  to  duty,  that  duty  may  have  been  paid 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  exporter,  increasing  or  lessening  in  propor- 
tion as  the  catch  of  United  States  vessels  in  Canadian  waters  was  small 
or  great 
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concluBion  it  is  snbtnitted  tbat  the  principle  ii 
«d  States  on  page  31  of  the  Answer  in  regard  to 
ng  upon  the  producer,  already  qnoted,  is  conclasiv 
e  at  which  the  UDited  States  estimate  the  oompei: 
he  concessions  granted  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of 
,  this  relation  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  calls  pai 
le  offer  made  by  the  United  States  Commissioners 
on  preceding  tbat  treaty,  as  appears  from  the  pro 
ice.    That  offer  is  expressed  in  the  following  wore 

%%  inaBmnch  as  Congrees  b&d  recently  more  than  onoe  exp 
e  abalitioD  of  tbe  duties  on  coal  and  salt,  tbey  ivould  propoi 
•e  reciprocally  admitted  free,  and  that  inasinaoh.  as  Congn 
&Dm  a  portion  of  the  lumber  heretofore  anbjeot  to  duty,  an 
atioD  in  the  United  States  was  toirard  the  reduction  of  tazi 
>rtion  to  the  rednction  of  the  pnblio  debt  and  expenses,  the 
that  lumber  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from  and  after  the  1st 

le  British  Commissioners  declined  the  offer,  on  tb< 
[aacy,  unless  supplemented  by  a  money  payment, 
it1y  withdrawn. 

lis  offer  of  the  American  Commissioners  embrace 
into  the  United  States  of  fish  and  fish-oil,  coal  a 
tier  was  to  be  added  after  the  1st  July,  1871. 
le  treaty,  as  subsequently  agreed  upou*  conftm 
ission  of  duty  to  fish  and  fish-oil. 
tie  difference,  then,  between  the  offer  of  the  Americ 
tbe  actual  treaty  concessions  lies  In  tbe  free  adu 
oil,  while  coal,  salt,  and  lumber  are  still  subject  U. 
's  Government  are  prepared  to  prove  that  upnar 
Id  have  been  the  aggregate  remissions  upou  these 
'Abb  for  the  term  of  years  over  which  the  treaty  < 
Iring  the  duties  upon  the  same  articles  when  imp( 
t  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  principle  enuue 
le  Answer  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  fairly  i 
of  917,000,000  is  the  value  which  the  United  Stal 
ers  themselves  placed  upon  the  fishery  privilegi 
ed  for  their  country  uuder  tbe  Treaty  of  Waat 
?e  tbe  privileges  conceded  to  Great  Britain  and  n 
treaty. 

PART  II.— NEWFOUNDLAND. 

t  the  Answer  to  the  Case,  it  is  contended  tbat  " 
idlaud  uo  special  remarks  seem  to  be  required  at 
;,  by  Article  32,  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of 
Qsive,  are  extended  to  that  island  so  far  as  they  an 
■e  is  no  previous  mention  of  Newfonndland  in  tl 
as  a  strained  and  unnatural  construction  of  Artii 
his  general  language  it  was  intended  to  make  tt 
Commission  applicable  thereto.  The  United  Sta 
sdiction  of  the  Commissioners  does  not  extend  to 
pensatiOn  should  be  made  for  the  inshore  fisheri 
1  because  tbe  language  of  the  treaty  does  not  aut 
tnd  because  the  extensive  rights  to  the  inshon 
ad,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  upon  its  shores,  i 
the  United  States  uuder  the  Convention  of  1^ 
lely  improbable  that  any  idea  of  possible  com| 
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idand  coald  have  been  entertained  by  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Powers  when  the  treat^y  was  framed." 

This  contention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  the  claim  of  the  Colony  of  Newfonnd- 
land  for  compensation  is  submitted  to  be  wholly  untenable,  and  it  can 
ficarcely  be  supposed  that  such  a  position  is  intended  to  be  seriously 
nrged  by  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Article  32 
that  it  is  provided  that  '^  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles 
18  to  25  of  this  treaty,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  New- 
foandland  as  far  as  they  are  applicable."  If  it  had  been  contemplated 
to  exclude  Newfoundland  from  a  claim  for  compensation,  the  provisions 
and  stipulations  of  Articles  22  to  25^  inclusive,  which  have  reference 
only  to  the  assertion  of  the  British  claim  for  compensation,  and  the 
mode  of  adjustment  thereof,  would  not  have  been  expressly  extended 
to  NewfouDdland,  but  the  Articles  18  to  21,  inclusive,  would  have  been 
alone  sufficient  for  securing  the  mutual  concessions  therein  contained. 
No  language  could  have  been  employed  more  plainly  providing  for  the 
right  of  Newfoundland,  conjointly  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to 
elaim  compensation  for  the  greater  value  of  the  concessions  as  regards 
the  colony  made  to  the  United  States  over  those  conceded  by  the  lat« 
Vet  to  Newfoundland.  The  assertion  made  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed extensive  rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  appears 
to  render  it  desirable  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  rights  should 
be  clearly  placed  before  the  Commissioners.  By  Article  13  of  the 
Tieatj  of  Utrecht,  A.  D.  1713,  it  is  stipulated : 

Tbe  island  called  Newfoandland,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  shall,  iVom  this  time  for - 
wtid,  belong  of  right  whoUy  to  Great  Britain ;  and  to  that  end  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Fbcentia  and  whatever  other  places  in  the  said  island  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Fieneh  BbaU  he  yielded  and  given  np  within  seven  months  from  the  exchange  of  the 
xadfiestioDS  of  this  treaty,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  by  the  Most  Christian  King,  to  those 
vho  have  a  commission  from  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  for  that  purpose.  Nor  shall 
the  Most  Christian  King,  his  heirs,  and  sncoessors,  or  any  of  their  subjects,  at  any 
time  liereafter,  lay  claim  to  any  right  to  the  said  island  and  islands,  or  to  any  part  of 
it  or  them.  Moreover,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  France  to  fortify  any. 
place  in  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  erect  any  buildings  there,  besides 
itages  made  of  boards  and  huts  necessary  and  usual  for  dryine  of  fish,  or  to  resort  to 
the  said  island  beyond  the  time  necessary  for  fishing  and  drying  of  fish.  Bat  it 
ihaU  be  allowed  to  sabjects  of  France  to  catch  fish  and  to  dry  them  on  land  in  that 
part  only,  and  in  no  other  besides  that,  of  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland  which 
■tretcbes  from  the  place  called  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  point  of  the  said  island, 
ud  from  thence  running  down  the  western  side  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  called 
Point  Riohe.  But  the  island  called  Cape  Breton,  as  also  all  others,  both  in  the 
BKNrthof  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  shall  hereafter 
l|oloDg  of  right  to  the  French,  and  the  Most  Christian  King  shall  have  all  manner  of 
Hberty  to  fortify  any  place  or  places  there. 

And  by  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  A.  D.  1783,  it  is  further 
agreed  that— 

His  Migesty  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  order  to  prevent  the  quarrels  which  have 
liithsrto  arisen  between  the  two  nations  of  England  and  France,  consents  to  renounce 
tbe  right  of  fishing,  which  belongs  to  him  in  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  St.  John,  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  fifty  degrees  north  latitude;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  consents,  on  his  part,  that  the  fishery  assigned  to  the  subjects  of  His 
Host  Christian  Migesty  beginning  at  the  said  Cape  St.  John,  passing  to  the  north 
and  descending  by  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Newfoandland,  shall  extend  to 
the  place  called  Cape  Ray,  situated  in  forty-seven  degrees  fifty  minutes  latitude.  The 
French  fishermen  shall  enjoy  the  fishery  which  is  assigned  to  them  by  the  present 
article,  as  they  had  the  right  to  enjoy  that  which  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht. 
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?be  declaration  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  aocompan 
ned  treaty  is  as  follows: 

he  King  bftvlDg  eatirel;?  agreed  with  His  Most  Christian  MaJBstj 
be  de&Ditive  treaty,  will  seek  ereiy  means,  whloh  shall  not  only 
I  thereof  with  his  accustomed  good  faith  and  panotnality,  and  i>' 

lispute  for  the ; 
s  may  not  give 


it  positive  measnrea  for  prei       .    ^       ......      ,. .  . 

iheir  oompetition,  the  fisnerj  of  the  French,  during  the  tempor. 
:ch  is  granted  to  them  npou  the  coasts  of  the  isltiDd  of  Newfoand 
this  purpose  cause  the  fixed  settlemeuCs  Which  shall  be  formed  the 
Britannic  Majesty  will  give  orders  that  the  Freuch  fishermen  be 
nttinj;  tbe  wood  neceesar;  for  the  repair  of  their  scaffolds,  hats,  a' 
h«  tbirteentb  a^tic^le  of  Ibe  Treaty  of  Utrecbt,  and  the  method  oi 
ery,  which  has  at  all  times  been  ookuowledzed,  shall  be  the  pla 
ery  shall  be  carried  on  there ;  it  shall  not  be  deviatod  fh>mby 
ach  Ssbermen  building  only  (heir  scaffolds,  conBning  themselvee 
r  flshing-vessels,  and  not  wintering  there ;  the  subjects  of  His  I 
;beir  part,  not  molesting  in  an;  manner  the  Frenoh  ttahermen  dm 
iojaring  their  scaffidds  during  their  absence, 
he  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  ceding  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  M 
trds  them  as  ceded  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  real  shelter  to 
I,  and  in  fall  confidence  that  tliese  possessions  will  not  become  an 
ireen  the  two  nations ;  and  that  the  fishery  between  the  said  isli 
rfoandland  shall  he  limitod  to  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
[be  "extensive  rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries"  of  ] 
iged  to  be  possess^  by  the  United  States  prior  to  tl 
^aty,  consisted,  first,  of  a  right  to  participate  in  commo 
ijectfi  ill  such  rights  of  flahiug  on  the  northern  and  vt 
I  coast,  between  Quirpon  Island  and  Cttpe  Ray,  as  B 
isessed  after  the  concessions  made  to  the  Frenoh  bj 
nties  of  A.  D.  1713  and  1783;  secondly,  the  liberty,  in 
tiah  Hubjectc,  to  take  fish  on  the  southern  coast  from  0 
mean  Islands.  The  first  is  of  very  limited  value,  o 
ge  concessions  previoosly  made  to  the  French,  and  the  i 
ir  a  comparatively  short  line  of  coast  only.  The  coasi 
d  from  the  Bameau  Islands  to  Cape  Bay  and  thence  nc 
ind  is  too  remote,  and  is  not  suitable  as  a  basis  for  c 
ip-sea  and  Bank  fisheries,  the  eastern  and  soutbeastc 
own  open  to  the  United  States,  being  the  parts  of  tb 
I  be  aloueavailed  of  for  that  purpose  with  real  advantag 
ites,  moreover,  undertook  by  treaty  with  France  in  1 
it  "  neither  party  will  intermeddle  in  the  fisheries  of  t 
i8t8,  nor  disturb  the  other  in  the  exercise  of  the  righti 
ds  or  may  acquire  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  t 
wrence,  or  elsewhere  on  the  American  coast  nortbwan 
ttes,  but  the  whale  and  seal  flsberies  shall  be  free  to 
irter  of  the  world."  Therefore,  the  "extensive  rights' 
ites  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  dwindle  down  to  tb 
:ouinion  with  British  subjects,  to  take  fish  between  Ca| 
meau  Islands,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  the  unsettled 
1  creeks  of  that  part  of  the  coast.  It  is  impossible  to 
:  regard  to  the  important  privileges  conceded  by  th 
!aty,  that  the  extremely  limited  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
ier  the  Conventioa  of  1818  could  in  any  way  have  be 

the  High  Contracting  Powers  as  operating  against 
im  of  the  Colony  of  Newfoundlaud  for  compensation, 
behalf  of  Newfoundland  that  the  United  States  have 

their  fishermen  the  right  to  enter  any  of  the  bays 
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•(iher  than  those  between  Qoirpon  Island  and  Gape  Bay,  and  thence  to 
the  Bameaa  Islands,  exoept  '^  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repair- 
ing damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,"  as 
proTided  bj  the  Oonventiou  of  1818. 

It  will  be  shown  by  oonclnsive  testimony,  that  whether  the  contention 
00  the  part  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  limit  or  extent  of  terri- 
torial wBten  and  the  rights  in  bays,  gulfs,  and  inlets,  be  maintainable 
or  not,  it  has  no  appreciable,  practical  effect,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
claim  for  compensation  made  by  Newfoundland,  inasmuch  as  the  cod 
and  other  fisheries  of  that  island  set  forth,  in  the  Case,  as  producing 
annnally  over  six  million  dollars  by  the  labor  of  a  limited  number  of 
operatives,  and  which  are  now  by  Article  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton thrown  open  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  are  carried  on 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  line  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore. 
The  bait  fishery,  from  which  the  United  States  fishermen  can  now,  by 
yirtoe  of  the  same  article,  procure  all  the  bait  requisite  for  the  success- 
fid  prosecQtion  of  the  deep-sea.  Bank,  and  inshore  fisheries,  is  also  ear- 
ned on  within  the  said  three-mile  limit.  The  fact  that  such  a  large 
aoDoal  amount  of  produce,  principally  of  codfish,  is  drawn  from  the 
waters  along  our  coast  and  within  the  admitted  territorial  limits  of  the 
junsdiction  of  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  eifectually  refutes  the 
aBaertion  by  the  United  States  that  ^^  the  cod-fishery  is  solely  a  deep- 
sea  fidiery,  and  not  a  subject  within  the  cognizance  of  this  Commission." 
The  privilege  of  landing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose 
of  eoring  fish,  drying  nets,  &c,  characterized  in  the  Answer  as  '*  cus- 
toms belonging  to  the  primitive  mode  of  fishing,"  is  nevertheless  highly 
rallied  by  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  its  insertion  has  always  been 
iDsisled  on  in  all  treaties  relating  to  the  fisheries  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  been  practically  availed  of,  and 
nay  in  the  future  be  reasonably  anticipated  to  become  more  generally 
ommI;  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  being  especially  adapted  to  the 
prodaction  of  the  best  quality  of  dry  codfish  suitable  for  southern  and 
tropical  markets. 

The  claim  preferred  by  Newfoundland  is  based  alone  upon  the  new 
pmiieges  conceded  by  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  does  not  embrace 
a  demand  under  any  other  treaty  or  convention.  And  it  is  submitted 
that  in  estimating  compensation,  the  commissioners  should  not  confine 
their  jarisdiction  and  consideration  merely  to  the  expressed  specific, 
hot  to  all  necessary  incidental  privileges,  which  before  could  not  be 
elained,  and  were  not  enjoyed  as  they  have  been,  or  may  be,  under  this 
treaty. 

The  specific  and  consequential  concessions  have  already  been  set 
forth  in  the  Case,  and  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  limits  proposed 
tar  awarding  compensation  in  the  Answer. 

So  far  as  Newfoundland  is  concerned,  these  concessions  are  of  great 
Take  to  the  United  States  and  of  corresponding  detriment  to  British 
fishermen  residing  on  the  coast. 

The  restrictions  in  the  Treaty  of  1818  cannot  be  considered  as  in  pres* 
ent  operation  as  regards  the  rights  conferred  on  and  exercised  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Washington  Treaty. 

The  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  these  rights  by  the  United 
'States  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  since  this  treaty  came  into 
effect,  may  be  accepted  as  a  practical  proof  of  the  interpretation  placed 
by  the  United  States  upon  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Evidence  will  be  submitted  to  prove  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
market  for  Newfoundland  produce,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
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either  the  abrogation  of  the  Beoiprocity  Treaty 
WasbiDgton  Treaty  did  in  any  way  affect  exp< 
United  States,  or  the  valne  of  its  produce,  as 
tundlaod  fish  to  the  United  States  form  so  insign 
b.  Bnt  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  operatic 
,  fish  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  deolii 
f  that  nation,  from  the  increased  advantages  co 
ow  supply  their  own  markets.  The  assumptioi 
eaty  has  opened  up  to  Newfoundland  a  free  d 
us  of  people,  consumers  of  its  produce,  is  utterl 
in  reality  but  a  barren  right,  as  the  people  of  1 
it  to  any  marked  extent,  as  compared  with  those 
editerranean,  West  Indies,  or  Brazil,  cousamers 
odfish.  Only  in  years  of  great  scarcity  in  tk 
its  is  ]N'ewfoundland  hard  cured  fish  called  for  U 
:  Having  shown  how  small  a  percentage  of  tb 
ivfonndlaud  finds  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the 
n  that  the  remission  of  duties  thereon,  trivial  ii 
B  shown  to  be,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  considerec 
to  the  extensive  fishing  privileges  ceded  to  the 
riony  of  Newfoundland. 

regards  the  herring  lishery  on  the  coast  of  fi'e 
d  of  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  United  Stat< 
ice  will  be  adduced  of  large  exportations  by  tt 
8,  particularly  from  Fortuue  Bay  and  the  neigb 
lean  and  their  own  markets. 
I  presence  of  CTntted  States  fisbermen  upon  the  co 
)o  far  from  being  an  advantage,  as  is  assumed  ini 
lost  prejadicially  to  Newfoundland  fishermen.  £ 
mrd  to  attract  the  fish,  as  asserted,  but  the  Un 
i;  vessels,  visiting  the  coast  in  such  large  uambe 
arpose  of  obtaining  bail,  sweep  the  coves,  cr< 
»y  diminishing  the  supply  of  bait  for  local  catc 
;he  grounds  where  it  woald  otherwise  be  an  attri 
incidental  benefits  have  heretofore  accrued  to  thi 
land  from  traffic  with  United  States  fishermen 
f  any  treaty.  Since  the  abrogation  of  the  Beoi] 
),  as  stated  in  the  Answer,  that  large  numbers 
irel-flshing  vessels  have  been  diverted  from  tb 
fishery  of  Newfoundland,  and  hence  the  preseu 
Q  fieet  of  United  States  cod-fishing  vessels  upon 

as  been  stated  in  the  Case  that  no  Newfonndlan 
he  coast  of  the  United  States  for  fishing  purpot 
ed  that,  even  though  the  fisheries  there  may  be 
i  States,  they  are  utterly  valueless  to  Kewfoui 
f  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Newfoandlaoders,  as 
they  have  a  teeming  fishery  at  their  own  doo 
tageoosly  resort  to  localities  so  remote.  The  co 
case  with  the  United  States,  whose  fishermen 
oreign  fishing-grounds. 

assertion  tbat  the  United  States  cod-fishery 
it  and  value,  if  this  be  sustained,  can  hardly  b< 
leut  against  the  claim  for  compensation,  bat  it 
ith  force,  be  contended  that,  in  view  of  the  mab 
lie  benefits  conferred  upon  tbe  United  States  by 
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Treaty,  and  the  firee  exercise  of  those  privileges,  the  falling  off  would 
have  been  mach  more  considerable  had  the  treaty  not  existed. 

The  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  <Hhat  they  desired 
to  secure  the  privilege  of  using  our  fisheries,  not  for  their  commercial 
or  intrinsic  valne^  but  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion,^ is  not  maintainable,  for,  while  the  Treaty  of  Washington  obviates 
the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  that  vigilance  in  the  protection  of 
British  rights,  within  territorial  waters  of  the  island,  by  throwing  open 
all  its  preserves  to  the  free  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  such  necessary  protection  was  not  the  conse- 
qnence  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  but  the  immediate 
result  of  a  system  of  encroachment  by  the  fishermen  of  that  country  in 
British  waters,  not  in  accordance  with  the  observance  of  international 
rights— for,  notwithstanding  the  Oonvention  of  1818,  they  have  con- 
tinually attempted  to  participate  in  privileges  exclusively  belonging  to 
the  snbjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  thus  causing  much  annoyance 
and  vexation  between  the  two  nations,  and  forcing,  as  it  were,  the 
piesent  arrangement,  to  avoid  difficulties  between  two  peoples  whose 
mercantile  as  well  as  social  and  hereditary  connections  should  be  char- 
aetorized  by  respect  for  mutual  rights. 


APPENDIX    E 


D0GT7MENTS  FILED  WITH  THB  SEOBETABY  OF  THE  HALIFAX  COMHIB- 
SIOK,  AlVB  BEAD  AT  THE  SITTING  HEU)  ON  THE  30TH  DAY  OF  JULY, 
1877,  IN  SUPPOBT  OF  THB  "CASE  OF  HEB  BBITANNIO  MAJESTY'S 
OOYSBNMENT.'' 

I. 

Extract  of  a  report  from  Mr.  E.  JT.  Derby  to  the  Ron.  William  H.  Seward^ 

dated  Janwary^  1867,  p.  44. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  fisheries  has  ranged  since  1850  from 
2,414  to  3,815  in  1862.  besides  boats  in  the  shore  fisheries.  Six  hnndred 
sail  of  these  vessels  nave  in  a  single  season  fished  for  mackerel  in  the 
Golf  of  St  Lawrence  and  Bay  of  Ghalenrs,  and  taken  fish  to  the  amount 
of  14,500,000. 

NaiE.— Ifearly  one-foarth  of  onr  fishing-fleet,  with  a  tonnage  of  40,000 
to 50,000  tons,  worth  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  annually,  fish  near  the 
three-mile  line  of  the  provinces. 

IL 

Extract  from  the  same  report^  p.  78. 

In  1865  vessels  in  the  cod-fishery  are  estimated  to  average  from  800 
to  1,000  quintals  of  dry  fish.  In  the  mackerel  business,  from  500  to  700 
barrels.  Dry  fish  are  now  worth  $8  to  $9  per  quintal,  and  mackerel  $12 
to  $15  per  barrel. 

m. 

Extract  from  the  same  report^  p.  79. 

4 

Estimate  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  for  1859,  by  Hon.  L.  Sabine^ 

Secretary  of  Boston  Board  of  Trade. 

The  tonnage  alone  is  official.  The  sea  and  whale  are  estimated  on 
offidal  data ;  the  shell,  lake,  river,  &c.,  rest  on  some  well-ascertained 
bets. 

Sea  (as  cod,  hake,  haddock,  mackerel,  halibut,  pollack,  and  sea-her- 
ring): 

Tonnage 175,300 

Valne  of  fish  and  oil $6,730,000 

Capital inrested $7,280,000 

KoTE.— The  official  tonnage  is  less.  The  difiference  is  added  for 
hoat«  employed  in  the  shore  fisheries,  which  are  neither  enrolled  nor 
licensed. 
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Fiaherieg  of  Prince  Edward  Islaitd,  pursued  6j 

GOTBBNUBNT  HOUSE,  CHARLOTTE': 
1 
Sia :  With  reference  to  yonr  dispatch  "So,  610  on 
>vember  laBt,  I  bave  now  the  honor  to  transmit  i 
ntive  coancil  of  the  12th  Febrnary,  instant,  on 
heries  and  fish  trade  of  this  province,  in  connectioi 
mpensation  provided  for  by  Article  XXII  of  the  1 
a,  as  required  by  bis  excellency  the  governor-gent 
copy  of  the  address  of  the  legislative  coaocil  am 
leen,  and  a  copy  of  minate  of  the  executive  council  < 
73,  both  therein  referred  to. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  air,  yonr  most  obedient,  bt 


The  Hon.  the  Sbcbetabt  of  State, 

Ottawa. 

Extracts  from  minutes  of  the  executive  oounoil  of  Pnt 

Council  Chamber,  I 
At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  coancil  in  committ« 
Present :  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Haviland,Mr.  BreclieD,  Mi 
r.  Sultivan,  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Arseni 
The  following  minute  was  adopted  and  ordered 
9  honor  the  administrator  of  the  government : 

1.  The  executive  conucil  in  committee  having  had  i 
veral  communications  from  the  government  of  the 
.te  respectively  the  15th  October,  16th  November,  a 
73,  requesting  this  government  to  furnish  a  repc 
heries  and  fisli  trade  of  this  inland,  connected  with 
□sation  provided  by  Article  23  of  the  Treaty  of  W^ 
port  as  follows : 

2.  That  in  any  estimate  which  may  be  made  of  the 
heries,  no  credit  can  be  given  or  allowance  mai 
ivileges  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 

of  said  treaty,  inasmuch  as  the  fisheries  in  and 
e  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state,  and  as  yet  i 
[iltifarioas  appliances  of  bay-nets,  traps,  weirs,  &o., 
istroyed  the  sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries  of  the  U 

3.  The  situation  of  this  island  in  the  Golf  of  St 
e  of  the  best  fishing  stations  in  the  world,  whilst  a 
indred  miles  of  seacoast  every  mile  abounds  in  o 
ImoD,  and  mackerel,  as  well  aa  other  fish,  during  I 
Thus  situated,  fishermen  are  induced  to  use  its  | 
other  ports  of  tlie  Dominion  on  the  mainland. 

4.  With  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  Oharlottetc 
ily  communication  by  rail  with  the  different  oatp( 
e  American  fisherman  will  be  enabled  to  place  his  < 
aited  States  market  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  per  ban 
is  Island,  receive  new  outfits,  and  continue  his  fish: 
n,  thus  saving  the  long  and  dangerous  passage  o 
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from  tbe  United  States,  as  well  as  enabling  vessels  to  make  three  or  four 
SQCoessfal  trips  instead  of  one. 

5.  The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  ''free  fishery"  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Uniti^  States  may  be  shown  by  the  decrease  in  their  tonnage 
and  men  from  1862  to  1868.  In  1862,  whilst  they  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  the  United  States  had  employed  in 
tiie  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  263,000  tons,  which  diminished  in  1868  to 
84,000  tons.  Last  year  the  United  States  had,  according  to  a  late  re- 
port, ''  one  thousand  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery  alone, 
woi*^  not  less  than  $5,000,000,  manned  by  more  than  12,000  seamen  ; 
and  the  town  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  alone  sent  out  more  than  400  of 
these  vessels." 

6.  In  connectiou  with  these  facts,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
state,  that  Mr.  Consul  Jackson,  in  his  '*  Beport  on  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States,"  places  the  total 
provincial  fisheries  at  $11,759,530,  and  the  United  States  fisheries  at 
$7,000,000.  Owing  to  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  oar  statistics 
have  been  collected,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  data  on  the  question, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  For  example,  in  the  report  above  referred 
to,  Prince  Edward  is  put  down  as  yielding  only  $169,580.90,  which  is 
below  our  export  alone  for  that  year.  Besides  this,  our  exports  could 
not  possibly  show  what  fish  were  taken  inside  the  ^^  three-mile  line"  by 
oar  own  fishermen,  much  less  by  foreigners. 

ADoexed,  marked  A,  is  a  statistical  return  showing  the  description  of 
property  nsed  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  by  our  fish- 
ermen, within  the  three-mile  line,  for  the  year  1871,  by  which  it  appears 
tbat  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  engaged  in  fishing 
pursuits;  that  the  average  value  caf«h  per  man  for  the  same  is  two 
hundred  dollars,  the  whole  catch  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
saud  dollars,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  therein  1,646. 

7.  It  is  alleged,  as  we  believe  untruly,  that  the  great  portion  of  the 
mackerel  taken  by  the  United  States  fishing-fleet  is  obtained  or  caught 
outside  the  ^  three-mile  line,"  but  this  we  do  not  believe  to  be  the  fact, 
38  we  have  no  doubt,  from  information  obtained  from  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  that  ^Mnside^and  '<  outside  "  fishing 
are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  voyage,  and  that  the  inside  fishery 
in  general  is  more  productive  and  remunerative  than  the  outside  fish- 
ery. 

S.  From  the  1st  July  to  the  1st  October  is  the  mackerel  season  around 
our  coasts,  during  which  time  the  United  States  fishing-fleet  pursues  its 
vork ;  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  in  1872  over  one  thousand  sail  of 
United  States  schooners  from  40  to  100  tons  were  engaged  in  the  mack- 
erel fishery  alone,  irom  this  fact,  together  with  our  experience  arising  from 
the  collection  of  ^^  Light  money  "  (now  abolished),  as  well  as  from  actual 
observation,  a  fair  average  of  United  States  vessels  fishing  around  our 
coast  during  the  season  referred  to  may  be  safely  stated  at  three  hun- 
dred sail ;  and  as  a  season's  work  is  usually  about  six  hundred  barrels 
per  vessel,  we  may  fairly  put  down  one-third  of  the  catch  as  taken  in- 
side the  ^^  three-mile  limit ;"  which  should  give  the  following  result:  300 
sail  at  200  barrels  each,  60,000  barrels,  at  say  $5  per  barrel  for  net  cost  of 
fish  above  $300,000,  as  the  yearly  value  of  the  mackerel  alone  taken 
from  oar  shores ;  or,  as  has  been  shown  in  paragraphs,  each  one  of  our 
own  men  engaged  in  the  inshore  mackerel  fishing  in  boats  shared  two 
hundred  dollars  per  man. 

9.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  preceding  observations  relate  solely 
to  the  mackerel  fishery,  by  far  the  most  important  in  our  estimation; 
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lier  descriptions  of  fisberies  witfaio  the  thre 
to  prosecute  wbich  is  accorded  to  citizens  c 
iceive  to  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
led  to  British  subjects  on  the  American  coast 
This  government  trnsts  that  one  of  the  moE 
It  be  overiooked  at  the  conference  aboat  to 
eservation  of  our  fisheries,  by  making  eSTectui 
ng  offal  ou  the  fishing  grounds,  as  well  as  pr 
IS,  weirs,  &o.,  unless  under  very  stringent  re^ 
In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  bring  to  the  notice  o 
Dt  the  annexed  minute  of  council,  beariugd 
wgether  with  the  address  forwarded  t«  Hei 
]otb  honses  of  the  local  legislature,  daring 
ting  the  claims  of  the  people  of  this  province  i 
due  to  them  from  the  United  States  Oover 
inces  detailed  in  said  miuute  of  council  and  a 
ivemment  of  the  Dominion  may  be  enabled  t 
of  these  claims  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
lited  States  Government  throngb  the  instruu 


'atistica  of  abstract  returns  from  the  census  talt 
Island  in  the  year  1871. 

of  fiabing  ettablisbmeDts 

of  mackerel  cnred  last  yoat 

of  berrineor  alewives 

9of  eodfiBb  or  bake 

of  bake  onred  last  ]>ear 

of  Bsb-oil  made  laat  yeol . 

S  oi  preserved  sbell  and  other  fish  prepared  last  year  . 
taken  ] oat  year,  val Be  £;t68  10« 

of  Qsh  banels  mannfaotnied  lost  year ., 

of  cooper-shops . 

of  boats oTTDed for  Gsbing  pnrpows-... ........ 

of  men  engaged  in  fishing .  ....... ........ 

it,  barrels  of,  increaBe 

and  aleirives,  decrease .. , 

quintals,  decrease  .. 


n  gallons.- 


WILLi; 


Claim  for  refund  of  duties  on  Jish  and 

[Copy.] 

.  meeting  of  a  committee  Of  the  executive  oc 
sland,  in  the  council  chamber,  on  tbe  2d  daj 
eut:  The  honorable  Mr.  Pope,  tbe  honorable 
il  Secretary,  Mr.  Bicbanis,  Mr.  Attorney-Ge; 
following  minute,  addressed  to  the  Bight  Hon 
IT  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
b  of  bis  lordship's  dispatch,  No.  48,  of  date 
0  Lientenant-Governor  Robinson,  was  adoptc 
dered  to  be  handed  to  the  lieutensnt-govem 
Right  Honorable  Earl  Kimberiy,  Her  Majes 
'  State  for  the  Colonies,  &c.: 
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The  committee  of  the  executive  cooncil  of  PriDce  Edward  Island  have 
kad  nnHer  coDsideration  your  lordship's  dispatch,  No.  48,  dated  the 
30th  December,  1871,  addressed  to  Lientenaut-Governor  BobinsoD,  oa 
the  subject  of  the^^refdnd  of  duties  collected  in  the  United  States  on 
Ish  oil  and  fish  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  daring  the  season 
of  1871;"  also  dispatch,  No.  59,  dated  25th  Jaly,  from  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Robinson  to  yoar  lordship  on  the  same  subject ;  also  copy  of 
a  dispatch  dated  at  Washington,  12th  May,  1871 ,  addressed  to  Earl 
Granrille  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
inclosing  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Hamilton  Fish,  esq.,  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  dated  8th  May,  1871,  with  Sir 
S.  Tborotoo's  reply  thereto,  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  provisional 
arrangement  he  wished  to  make  with  the  respective  colonies  named 
therein  nntil  legislative  action  could  be  had. 

In  Mr.  Fish's  letter  of  8th  May  last  be  proposed  to  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  in  the  following  words,  viz : 

Thit  as  the  treaty  oonld  not  come  into  full  operation  until  the  legislation  contem- 
plated in  that  iostrament  shall  have  taken  place,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  in  accordance 
vith  the  interests  of  botfi  governments,  in  fartherance  of  the  objects  and  spirit  of  the 
treatyTthat  the  citizens  of  the  Uuit«d  States  should  have  the  enjoyment  of  that  lib- 
ettydnrine  the  present  season,  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  express  to  you  his 
hope  thai  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared,  in  the  event  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  to  make  on  their  own  behalf  and  to  urge  the  government  of  the  Do- 
minioa  of  Canada,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  Newfoundland  to  make,  for  the 
•eawn  referred  to,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  relaxations  and  regula- 
tions asit  may  respectively  be  in  their  power  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  admission 
of  Aioerican  fishermen  to  the  liberty  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  to  them  by  the 
treaty.   The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  British  snbjecta  to  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  wsters  of  the  United  States,  specified 
in  the  treaty;  but  as  the  admission  into  the  Unit<ed  States,  free  of  duty,  of  any  ar- 
ticles wbieh  are  by  law  subject  to  duty  cannot  be  allowed  without  the  sanction  of 
Oon^resR,  the  President  will,  in  case  the  above  suggestion  meets  the  views  of  the 
Biitiah  Government,  recommend  and  urge  upon  Congress,  at  their  next  session,  that 

Sdoties  which  may  have  been  collected  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next  on 
■oil  and  fish,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  Prince 
filvard  Island,  shall  be  returned  and  refunded  to  the  parties  paying  the  same,  if  a 
limiUtf  arrangement  is  made  with  respecc  to  the  admission  into  the  Brit  sh  Possessions 
offish-oil  and  fish  (with  certain  exceptions  as  in  the  treaty),  being  the  produce  of  the 
itheriea  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the  government  of  Prince  Edward 
IdaDd,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Government, 
indon  the24tli  of  July  last  an  order  was  issued  in  accordance  there- 
with. From  that  date  American  fishermen  bad  free  use  of  the  inshore 
ibheries  of  this  island,  and  landed  fi^h  and  fishoil  without  being 
eharged  any  duty  therefor ;  while  the  merchants  of  this  island,  placing 
full  faith  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Fish's  proposal,  exported  their  fish  to 
the  United  States,  relying  implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  never  doubting  but  that  the  President  would 
neofflmeDd  to  and  urge  upon  Congress  the  expediency  of  making  pro- 
TJsion  for  the  refunding  of  the  duties  which  they  bad  paid. 

The  committee  of  the  executive  council  now  leani  with  great  surprise 
that,  on  inquiries  being  made  on  the  subject  of  refunding  those  duties, 
Hie  United  States  Government  have  replied  that  the  President  did  not 
Intend  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  accordance 
^th  Mr.  Fish's  proposition.  It  would  appear  that  the  ground  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  declining  to  recommentl  to  Cou- 
pcssthe  introduction  of  a  bill  having  for  its  object  the  refund  of  the 
duties  paid  on  British  fish  during  the  past  season  is,  that  his  '^proposal, 
inade  through  Mr.  Fish  in  May  last,  contemplated  the  united  action  of 
13  p 
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B  British  colonies,  aod  tbat  it  woald  not  be  practicable  to  sepanto 
.  and  carry  into  effect  for  one  wbat  the  President  was  willing  to 
■mend  for  all  those  colonies. 

i  committee  submit  tbat  the  Treaty  of  Wafibington  itself  recogniiH 
Dwer  of  each  colonial  government  or  legislature  to  act  for  itself 
endently  of  the  other ;  that  no  legislation  on  the  part  of  on«oi 

governments  can  interfere  with,  or  affect,  or  bind  the  territmj 
1  the  jarisdictiou  of  any  other  colonial  government, 
it  the  government  of  this  island  did,  on  the  recommendation  of  Htr 
ity's  Imperial  Oovernmeut,  on  the  24th  Jaly  last,  issue  an  order  it 
>sed  by  Mr.  Fish,  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  within  this  island,  md 
:ting  American  flshermeo  to  the  free  nse  of  it^s  fisheries  during  lbs 
Q  of  1871 ;  that  American  fishermen  at  once  availed  themselves  of 
aluable  privilege,  and  dnring  the  season  of  1871  were  not  molesttd 
e  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  aronnd  the  shores  of  this  i^laiid. 

tbe  United  States  consul  resident  here  was  duly  notified  of  tb« 
itions  made  in  favor  of  American  fishermen,  and  that  Sir  Ednard 
iton  was  at  the  same  time  informed  by  telegraph,  by  Lieutenaot 
rnor  Bobinson,  that  the  pioposals  of  Mr.  Fish  were  agreed  tobj 
[oveinment  of  this  island ;  that  the  Government  of  the  Uniled 
s  accepted  all  tbe  advantages  tbua  conferred  upon  their  flshenoeB 
g  tbe  whole  season  of  1871 ;  and  now  when  the  season  lias  endfd, 
ipplication  to  them  to  lulfill  their  part  of  the  agreement  thus  th^ 
>'  madf,  they  rcpudiatethepaymentof  the  equivalent  for  tbe  adru- 
.  they  received,  on  thegrouud  that  tbe  whole  of  tbe  provinces  named 
ot  virtually  accept  their  proposals. 

hey  purposed  taking  this  course  they  should  at  once,  on  becomiaf 
i  that  tbe  Qovernmeiit  of  the  Dominion  of  Oanada  had  not  acceded 
eir  proposals,  have  intimated  to  the  government  of  this  island, 
gh  the  proper  official  channel,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  U 

their  own  stipulations  anless  united  action  was  taken  on  thembj 
e  colonies,  and  have  forbidden  their  fishermen  to  fish  within  I 
le  league  of  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
unding  those  duties  to  the  parties  who  pay  the  same  is,  hy  Hi 
3  proposal,  made  contingent  only  on  the  suggestion  meeting  vitk 
pproval  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  by  any  united  actioo 
lonial  governments.  That  it  did  meet  tbe  approval  of  Her  TAsjm 
Imperial  Government  is  proved  by  your  lordship's  dispatch,  ^t- 
lated  17th  June,  1871,  addressed  to  Lord  Lisgar,  as  well  aaiif 
ctiou  of  tbe  government  of  this  island,  on  the  24th  Jnly  last,  and 
e  free  admission,  during  the  present  season,  of  American  fish  and 
it  to  the  ports  of  this  island,  and  of  American  fishermen  to  tiM 
ege  of  the  iushore  fisheries  thereof. 

i  committee  of  tbe  executive  council,  therefore,  consider  it  to  bi 
duty  to  call  tbe  special  attention  of  your  lordship  to  this  eiW 
ary  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Governoieoti 
lich  our  mercantile  men  will  sustain  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  and 
:rust  tbat  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Government  will  cause  the  Britiaj 
ter  at  Washington  to  continue  earnestly  to  urge  upon  tbe  Unilw 
B  Government  tbe  necessity  of  paying  a  claim  the  justice  of  vliieh 
>t  be  disputed. 

i  Treaty  of  Washington  not  having  yet  been  ratified  by  the  legi* 
a  of  the  several  provinces  named  therein,  the  moral  effect  of  M 
liation  by  the  United  States  of  the  provisional  arrangement  of  M 
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leason  will,  if  sach  a  coarse  be  persisted  in,  materially  strenp^thea  the 
#ni>asition  to  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  said  treaty. 

JAMBS  O.  POPE. 
J.  HEATH  HAVILAND, 

Colonial  Secretary, 
FEEDEBICK  BKEKEN, 

A  ttomey-  OeneraL 

A.  A.  Mcdonald. 

WM.  RICHARDS. 
JOHN  LEFURGY. 
(Certified.) 

William  O.  Dbsbbisay, 

Aisistant  Clerk  JExeeutive  Couneil. 

Tj  Ike  Queen's  Moet  Excellent  Majesty : 

Most  Gracious  SovEEEiaN:  We,  Your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  le^slative  council  and  house  of  assembly  of  Your  Majesty's 
isteod,  Prince  Edward,  in  colonial  parliament  convened,  desire  to  ap- 
proach Year  Majesty  and  respectfully  submit  to  Your  Majesty  that,  in 
H  dlepatch  dated  Dowling  street,  17th  June,  1871,  addressed  by  the 
right  honorable  the  Earl  Kimberley,  Your  Majesty's  principal  secre- 
tury  of  state  for  tlie  colonies,  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Prince 
Edvard  Island,  with  which  dispatch  were  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Washington,  on  May  8,  b^^  the  Joint  High  Commissioners;  of 
two  notes  which  had  passed  between  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Fisb;  and  of  a  dispatch  of  even  date  addressed  by  Earl  Kimberley  to 
the  governor-general  of  Canada,  stating  the  views  of  Her  Majesty 
on  these  important  documents.  Your  Majesty's  Imperial  Government 
strooglj  urged  apoa  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island  that,  for 
tiie  reasons  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  Earl  Kimberley  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  in  1854  ;  and 
the  applieation  made  by  the  United  States  Government  should  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  Prince  Edward  Island,  so  that  American  fishermen  should 
be  allowed,  during  the  season  of  1871,  the  provisional  use  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  them  by  the  treaty. 

That  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  your  Imperial  Government,  the 
gOTemment  of  this  island  promptly  sanctioned  the  admission  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  to  the  liberty  which  was  intended  to  be  secured  to  them  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871. 

That  the  note  of  Mr.  Fish  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  dated  8th  May, 
l^lf  was  considered  by  the  government  of  this  island  a  proposition  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  '^  That  should  the 
goreroment  of  Prince  Edward  Island  admit  American  citizens  to  fish 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  Your  Majesty  on  the  coasts  of  this 
idand  during  the  year  of  1871,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  recommend  and  urge  upon  Congress,  at  their  next  session, 
that  any  duties  which  should  be  collected  on  and  after  the  1st  July, 
1^1,  ou  fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  should  be  retarned  and  refunded  to  the  parties  paying  the  same, 
Bhonld  a  similar  arrangement  be  made  with  respect  to  the  admission 
into  Pdnce  Edward  Island  of  fish-oil  and  fish  being  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States." 

That  several  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  and  others,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Prince  Eilward 
Island,  during  the  year  1871,  quantities  of  fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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Itbongh  such  importers  of  fiali-oil  and  fish  I 
the  duties  collected  by  the  United  States  Q 
July.  1871,  upoQ  suub  flahoil  and  flsh,  sucl 
irned  to  tbem. 

le  Government  of  tlie  United  States,  as  we 
r  uot  refanding  Bach  duties,  tbat  tbe  pro| 
)te  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  Mny,  187J 
tion  of  all  the  Britiah  North  AuierioaD  Co 
)t  be  practicable  to  separate  tbem,  or  ca 
idward  Island  what  the  President  of  the 
>  recommend  for  all  those  colonies, 
n  the  26th  September,  1871,  Mr.  Isaac  C. 
;  largely  engaged  in  tbe  exportation  of  fis 
d  to  the  Unit^  States,  addressed  to  the  1 
laDd  a  note,  in  which  be  statfd  in  eflEect  t 
United  Stat«s  led  to  the  belief  tbat  the  ref 
tiiada  to  give  effect  to  tbe  Treaty  of  Wash 
!  to  the  iotereEte  of  tbiti  ialaods,  and  pr^a( 
duties. 

0  this  note  of  Mr.  I.  C.  Hall,  LientenaDt-C 
D  a  note  dated  29th  September,  1871,  that 
iprehensions  were  unfounded,  which  opini< 
by  Sir  Edward  Tliornton,  speaking  for  your 
lent. 

lie  duties  paid  to  the  United  States  Govern 
'uly,  1871,  on  fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce 
Idward  Island  for  tbat  season,  amoouG  to 
)f  which  sum  about  $22,212  were  paid  b; 

lost  humbly   submit  to   Tour  Majesty,   tli 

1  subjects  who  in  the  year  1871  imported  6 
:ed  States,  under  the  circumstances  here 
;  that  the  duties  collected  thereupon  by 
lentwonld  be  refunded  to  them,  and  whose 
duties  has  been  refused  by  the  Govemu 
liould  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  loss  of  su 
nited  States  Government  construing  the  off 
[tte  of  the  8th  May  differently  from  the  sei 

and  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  Prii 
oasmuch  as  neither  the  government  of  this 
ijesty's  subjects  who  claim  the  return  of  so 

bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  < 
Itates,  we  humbly  pray  that  Your  Mnjesty  wi 
jur  gracious  consideration,  iu  order  that  ji 

Your  Majesty's  subjects  who  now  suffer  lo 
Itates  Government  refusing  to  fulfill  the  cone 
iler  which  tbe  citizens  of  the  United  Statet 
0  fish  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Yoi 

this  island,  and  to  prosecute  the  fisheries  ^ 
u   tbis  island,  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
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AWABD  OF  THE  FISHEKT  COMMISSION* 


BecapituJaiion  of  Ihe  fishing  UoenM»  igsued  to  American  veseeU  dnrimg  (he  y«ar««f  1666,1867, 
1868,  and  l8Gd,  in  the  aeeeral  profnncea  farming  the  Domtnum  of  Canada,  wm  tte  tnnMfi 
and  amount  of  Uoensefee, 


Number  of 
yeeaela. 

ToonagB. 

AawQUtf 
UecBMfciL 

1866. 
Ifova  Sootia 

954 

1 

16 
80 

18. 7» 
96 

5.5®M 

•o.ins 

New  Branswlok 

Quebec 

SUM 

Prino*  Rdwiuyi  Iiland ; 

9L39IS 

454 

H««Jft 

uons 

1867. 
Kova  Scotia 

960 

13.098 

ia^»« 

"Kew  Brnntiwlck........ ^    .x  x.x      .^    ^ 

Quebec 

rripfl*  Kdwiupd  Island 

96 

1|  ^^^rn 

i,wn 

995 

W,417^ 

u,w^ 

186a 

NftTa Rootia .      .        .      t^ 

40 

9.345 

4.WII 

New  fimnswick , 

Quebec 

T 
5 

969 
854i% 

»• 

inriiifle Edward  Tidand ».  ....^x    a.......... 

414  S 

61 

a.  861^ 

5.niis 

1869. 
Nova  Sootia 

16 

9 
7 

6 

646 

0 

397 

LWII 

New  Branawiok 

18M 

Qoebec 

:Mii 

Fringe  Edward  Tflland 

5131% 

31 

i,a»* 

1^6I7fl| 

lAoenses  issued  1866, 1867, 1868,  and  1869. 

Nora  Sootia 

668 

3 

94 
196 

35,606 
35 
1,951 
7.583afc 

99.9»» 

New  Brnnvwick. , 

31  (• 

Qnebeo 

L614N 

Pr*ncA  Edward  Taland 

6,»ir 

Total 

841 

44.507* 

37,1919 

DiPABnairr  of  ICabihb  and  Fuhvbibs, 

Ottawa,  Iheembf  31, 1876. 


W.  P.  WHITCHEB, 

Oowymiui»n§t  qflVmin 


VI. 

Extrdotfrom  annual  report  of  Pierre  Foriin,  esq.,  in  command  of  La  Cam^ 

dienne^  during  the  season  ofl^iS^  (p  51). 

The  most  reliable  reports  give  not  less  than  firom  1,200  to  1,500  schooo^ 
ers  as  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  employe!; 
in  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  Gnlf,  and  the  produce  is  estimated  to  ei^ 
ceed  300,000  barrels  of  fish,  worth  2,000,000  of  dollars.  From  200 II 
300  of  these  schooners  resort  to  our  fishery-grounds,  either  off  the  Maf 
dalen  Islands  or  on  the  coast  of  Oasp^,  and  I  believe  that  the  aDDoi 
take  of  mackerel  by  those  vessels  is  from  15,000  to  30,000  barrels.  The 
town  of  Gloucester,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  alooe  sends  oat  dN 
or  600  schooners  to  this  fishery,  and  they  are  the  finest  vessels  of  tlM 
class  which  can  be  found  anywhere. 


)  AWABD  OP  THE  FI8HEBT  COUK 

Hies,  having  been  hotly  parsned  by  nearly  60 
>he  tifteeu  years  preceding  1860,  had  become, 

wild,  restless  and  enspicions;  larger  nnmbe: 
ige  in  the  Polar  Basin.  From  this  last  oaaf 
1  ap"  has  been  greatly  increased.  A  relax 
rease  in  the  nnmber  of  those  in  pnrauit  will 
Dore  aocesaible  seas  and  make  them  less  saa[ 

oar. 

Tin. 

'ract  of  report  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  oontroU« 
ation  laws  at  iSteinf  John,  New  Bmntkoitie,  date 
».13). 

L  practical  person  of  this  city  informs  me  tbat 
,  bnilt  a  new  vessel  last  year  expressly  for  tt 

O-alf  of  Bb.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Uha 
tons  register,  and  cost,  ready  for  sea,  $1,800. 
)n  she  was  employed  in  this  trade,  she  took 
ikerel,  which  realized  in  Halifax  and  Boston  $ 
the  expenses  of  the  season,  amonnting  to  $ 
lers  a  net  profit  of  $1,200,  or  25  per  cent,  ot 
»s  the  average  catch  of  Americaa  fishermen, 
at  10  barrels  of  mackerel  to  the  ton,  and  as  thi 

ton,  it  Butgects  the  American  fishermen,  if  tt 
V  tax  of  about  6  cents  per  barrel  on  their  fish ; 
jeeted  to  a  dnty  of  $2  per  barrel  on  taking  the 
he  United  States,  giving  an  advantage  to  An 

own  people  of  $1.95  per  barrel,  wbich  precl 
ipeCing  with  the  Americans  in  the  mackerel  fi: 

chief  market  for  this  description  of  fish. 

DC 

ract  from  a  report  on  ike  sea  and  rveer  fiakeriet 
f.  S.  Perley,  esq.,  Rer  Majesty's  emigration  oj 
Ininstoick  {prirOed  in  1862). 

'age  28-0. — It  was  stated  that  early  in  Jnly  the 
ty  sail  of  American  vessels  fishing  in  Miramic 
Ive  to  ten  miles  from  Portage  Island,  and  that 
»  of  No.  3  mackerel.  Ooe  of  these  schooners ' 
er,  and  went  np  as  far  as  Oak  Point,  tradtoj 
non.  The  master  of  this  vessel  exchanged  t« 
r  for  each  barrel  of  salmon,  bnt  he  neither  en 
vhat  he  landed.    He  took  the  dimensions  of  t 

told  the  fishermen  he  would  fnrnish  them  i 
i  at  half  the  prices  they  had  been  accustomed 
1  fishing  vessels  have,  dnring  the  last  three 
nd,  on  the  south  side  of  Miramtchi  Bay. 
'ajje  33. — The  harbor  of  little  Shippagan  is  an 

well  sheltered ;  it  is  mach  resorted  to  by  Ai 
ing  heavy  easterly  storms,  and  as  many  as  nil 

have  been  observed  in  this  harbor  at  one  tim 
'age  a. — Six  or  seven  American  schooners  I 
ude  Anoe  the  earlier  partof  the  season,  mack 
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tiehum  %J  UiiiiMi  SiaAm  wutekerd-JUking  vetteU  €md  ikwr  eofcfc  in  1873,  «  rt6k»nd  9X  M 
MrnXgracey  Noea  8coti0L,  hg  the  oolhetor  ef  cubUmb  at  iMat  parL 


1873. 

JvM  11 

IS 

13 


17 


18 
19 


«1 


«i 


K( 


Imatm  Q-.  Tmt 

Rattler 

Waldron  Holmes . . 

Idella  Small 

Oenenl  Grant  ..^. 

Ida  C.Baker 

Col.  Cook 

&  A.Parkhara(  .... 

Aoner  Lewis , 

Blectric  Flask , 

Wltok  Craft 

GeaB.LeriBg 

Cadet 

Dawning  Day 

Charles  A.  Roper.., 

Hary  Frances 

Merrimac , 

Nellie  li.  Snow  ..... 

Sarah  B.  Smith 

Carrie  Francis 

M.B.Torry 

Lant 

Ooean  Lodfle , 

Garibaldi 

H.  vr.  Pierce 

Carrie  P.  Rick 

HattieB.  West  .... 

Highflier 

Hiram  Powers 

White  Wing 

Yankee  ICaid 

Fannie  L.  Noye  . ... 

Pocahontas  

Cr>  sial  Wave 

Carrie  G.  Crosby ... 

Chamelion 

Albio  M.  Heath 

Mary  Ellen 

B.  A.  Lombard 

John  Somes 

John  Noye  

Gertrode  Sommers. 
Edward  H.  Norton . 
EctieE.  Sylvester.. 

Mary  Snow 

Lizsle  W.  Hannaa. 

G.M.  Hopkins 

Maria  W«bster 

Alpha 

J.A.  Smith 

EmmaF.  Prindle... 

Tidal  Wave 

D.H.  Mansfield.... 

Rosanna 

Typhoon 

Golden  Horn 

J.  H.  K*>nedy 

Right  Bower 

Harvest  Home 

Harriet  Torrey 

Catallna 

Larmatlae 

Helen  M.  Crosby... 

John  Pew 

Evangeline 

Sarah  B.  Harris 

Addie  M.Story  .... 

Massssoit 

aH.Carliss. 

Arden  Keens 

Tiber 

Cynosure 

Patkfinder 

Wenonah 

Jos.  Hooker 


^....do    

Provincetown . 

Deer  Isle 

Gloucester 

do 

do 

Salem 

Deer  Isle 

Gloucester.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Salem 

Deer  Isle 

Wellfleet 

do.  

do    

Olouoestsr.... 

Sedgwick 

Gloncestor.... 

do 

do 

Wellfieet 

Provmoetowa. 

Gloocester 

do 

do. 

Boston 

Camden 

Hingham 

Gloucester 

Bov«»rly 

Boston 

do 

Gloncester 

do 

Truro 

Wellfleet 

Hingham 

WeUfleei    

do  ....... 

Provincetown. 

Boston 

Wellfleet 

do 

....  do....... 

Cohasset 

do 

Boston 

Provincetown. 
Gloucester.... 

Salem , 

Gloucester...., 

Cohasset 

Bremen 

Salem 

Gloucester 

Cohasset 

Gloucester...., 

do 

Boston 

Swan's  Island., 

Gloncester 

Boston , 

Gloucester..... 

do 

Truro 

Bremen 

Gloncester 

Booth  Bay 

Gloocester 

Cohaaset 

Gloncester 


BtU, 
405 
400 
900 


380 
445 


m 


403 


950 
300 
315 
830 
830 


300 
910 
344 

314 


ISO 

Lest 
1» 


M 


170 

145 
70 


900 
900 
350 
394 
300 


960 
330 
850 
300 
160 
167 
300 
195 
945 
940 
310 
900 

9eo 

950 
910 
39U 
830 
810 
880 
870 
830 
870 
840 
870 
160 
800 


ISO 


ITS 


146 
870 
135 


800 


140 
110 
180 
lOO 


100 
185 


160 
850 
830 
310 
100 


130 
330 
875 
80O 
150 
850 
410 
900 
890 
810 
380 
330 
ISO 


140 

Lost 

136 

Lost 

180 

Lost 

150 

150] 

800 


150 


180 
890 


56 
140 


160 
Lost 


80 
976 
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Betum  of  United  States  maekerel-fishing  venehf  ^o. — Contioaed. 


Dftte. 

Name. 

Place. 

First 
trip. 

tkioond 
trip. 

1873. 
July  14 

M.  J.  Elliott 

Wellfleet 

BbU 
950 
990 
310 
300 
180 
175 
970 
900 
950 
930 
190 
990 
980 
300 
9;i0 
990 
930 
395 
900 
350 
IK) 
990 
ISO 
990 
300 
975 
500 
980 
990 
450 
900 
900 

BbU 

"m 

140 

'ioo" 

...... 

9» 

•  •      •  •  » 

150 

IM 

60 

190 

Lost 

IM 
75 
940 
990 
160 
160 

U»at 
950 
950 

•  •  •  • 

170 
180 

•  •      ■  • 

180 

"i 

Harry  filnff 

Salem 

91 

a 
m 
m 

IS 

m 

M 
4N  ' 
411 
M 

sn 

m 

LoiL 

m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
a 

M 

Belle  of  the  Bay 

Gloucester 

Belle  Gilmore 

G  loocester 

Cora  Oreenwood 

Portland 

18 

Corporal  Trim 

Orleans ^^^ 

Howard  Steele 

Gloucester ., 

Alferatta 

do 

Georire  P.  Bast.... w 

do 

(rftoTgff  F.  Keane 

Bremen 

Matilda 

Charger 

NewbnrvDort . ................ 

Gloucester 

Annie  C. Norwood 

do 

Boval  Aroh 

do 

Arigonia 

Booth  Bay - 

Alfalfa 

Gloucester .................... 

Oasis 

North  Haven 

Good  Templar 

Gloucester.... 

J.  J.  Clarke 

do 

Wm.  Fieher  

Portland 

ElibaBurritt 

GlouoestOT 

GeoriEe  W.  Brown 

Newbnryport 

Gloucester 

M  i 

Sarah  Ellwell ..".'.'.* 

VH 

Rebeccas.  Warren 

Deer  Isle 

iJl 

Charles  H.  Hildreth 

Gloucester. 

m  ■ 

Madawaska  Maid 

do 

mJ 

Laura  A.  Dodd 

do 

W 

J.  F.  Allan 

do 

W 

Elisa  Jane 

do 

m 

Eunice  Rich 

Boston 

m 

Game  Cook 

Centurion 

Hingham 

Gloucester.................... 

m 

9 

m 
m 
m 

m 

Joseph  (Chandler 

do 

Onward 

do 

960 

'  90 

... 

Elisa  K.  Parker 

do 

Fftliny  R.....X. 

do 

A.  H.'Whitroope  .............xxxx. 

Deer  Isle 

Janetr  Middleton 

Gloucester 

Annie  Harris 

Bremen. ...................... 

Lost 
980 

Lost. 
300 

H.B.  Stan  wood 

Gloucester.... 

100 

Sammie  S.  McKeown .................. 

Booth  Bay 

ElishaCrowell 

GlouoMter 

South  port 

100 

m 

Vanguard 

PloQirh  BOTr 

Gloucester  .................... 

...... 

'■9 

Abiimil.... '.'..... 

do 

^B 

James  G.  Cndff...... 

Portland 

^1 

SeddieCPyle 

Gloucester.................... 

iifl 

Humbolt 

Southport. 

^1 

W.  D.  DaislcT 

Boston 

^1 

Alice  M.  Lewis 

Gloucester.. 

ifl 

G<M>rfre S. Low 

do 

^1 

Lannna ...........\ 

do 

^1 

Georgiana.  .........^r,.*.... 

do 

•  AVA  • * 

^1 

Raeer 

......  do  •..•.••..........■..... 

dH 

Charles  H.  Prioe 

Salem 

iJB 

Anoie  Lin  wood  ....................... 

Glonoester . ........i. 

^1 

Andrew  W.Dodd 

do 

'^ 

Challenge 

do 

^1 

Marv  Biirnham 

do 

^H 

Delia  Hartwell 

do 

• 

dH 

Florence  Reed 

du 

jfl 

Hattie  E.  Smith 

Newbnryport 

Salem 

•  •  •  • 

^m 

C.  C.  PetUnsall 

^1 

Romeo 

Newbnryport................. 

150 
950 
990 
300 
900 
100 
975 
190 
900 
950 
190 

'990* 

Lost 
Lost 

^1 

Frank  SkiUiBff 

Portland  ,..--.........  t  .. . 

^1 

Abbie  Morse 

VInalhaven .  ........a........ 

^1 

Rebecca  J.  Evans 

Newburyport.. ......... ...... 

^1 

T,il|{fMi  M-  W«i'»'e«.,...x..,T..., ...... 

Deer  Isle ..................... 

^1 

Beauty. 

Marv  Ki  Daniels 

Portland 

^1 

Gloucester.............. 

^1 

J.  W.  Talbot 

Portland r. 

^1 

Gijorire  B.  McLellan 

Bremen ....................... 

^1 

Emma  L.Rioh 

Wellfleet 

^1 

R.RHiggins 

Boston - 

^1 

Martha  t:  Pike 

Crown  Point 

Ne  w  burvnort ................ . 

9^ 

do 

^1 

David  Rnmham 

Gloucester. 

H 

Willie  Smith 

Portland 

ilfl 

Charlts  C.  Dame 

Gloucester. ........ ........... 

Lostl....:.! 

u^ 

*Loa 

1  spars. 
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Betum  of  United  SkUea  nuuikerel'ftshing  twueb,  ^—Continued. 


Date. 


16 

u 

18 
80 


18 

18 


S3 
15 


1874. 
Sept  10 
OoL 
Jane 
Oct. 
Jooe 
Oct. 
June  18 
Oct.  SO 
Jane 
Oct 
June  S3 
Oct.  18 
June  23 
Aug. 
Oct. 
June  83 
Oct.  16 
June  84 
Sept  30 
Oct  81 
June  24 
Oct  19 
June  24 
Oct  19 
June  24 
Oct  15 
June  24 
Oct  12 
Jttoe  24 
Oct  15 
June  34 
Oct.  20 
June  85 
Oct.  20 
June  25 
Oct  20 
June  25 
Oct  18 
June  25 
Oct  15 
June  85 
Oct  10 
June  26 
Aug.  25 
Oct  5 
June  26 
Oct  10 
June  26 
Sept  14 
Oct  10 
June  26 
Sept  12 
June  26 
Oct  9 
Jnne26 
Oct  10 
June  26 
Aug.  80 
June  26 
S«pt  5 
June  27 
Oct  15 
June  28 
28 
28 
Oct  20 
June  28 
Oct  20 
June  28 
Oct  20 
June  89 
Oct.  80 
Jane  30 
Sept  10 
July  1 
Oct     5 


Name. 


From  what  p<ni. 


0 


■ 

n 


DayrningDay 

do 

S.  A.  Farkbunt 

do 

Otis  D.Dana 

do 

Christie  Campbell 

do 

Ida  May 

do 

AddieM.  Story 

do 

Arequippa 

do 

do 

T.L.Mayo 

do 

ClyUe 

do 

do 

Cbarles  A.  Ropes 

do 

Schuvler  Colfax 

do 

KLRowe 

do 

Finance 

do 

Wm.A.Pew 

do 

Carrie  E.  Sajward 

do 

M.E.Torrey 

do 

Alfaretta 

do 

Eldorado 

do 

Mary  Louise 

do 

Webtfter 

do 

Sea  Spray 

Elihu  Barrett 

do 

Hirani  Powers 

do 

.....do 

Winfleld  Scott 

do 

Anner  Lewis 

do 

James  Blias 

do 

Mary  J.  Elliot 

do 

Market  Boat,  J.  Story,  Jon. 
do 

Joseph  O' 

do 

Cynosure 

W.E.  Terry 

Dictation .' 

do    I do 

Oliver  Eldridge ' do 

do do 

Freedom do 

do do 

EnoIaC do 

do do 

Barward do 

do do 

Clara  B.  Warren do 

do do 


Gloucester,  Mass. 

do 

Salem,  Mass 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Salem,  Mass 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sedgwick,  Maine 

...do 

Gloucester,  Mass . . . . 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

Cape  Porpoi«e,  Me . . 

do 

Newburyport,  Mass 

do 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Truro,  Mass 

do 

Deer  Isle,  Me 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass  . . . 

, do 

Booth  Bay,  Me 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass  . . . 

...  ..do 

do 

do 

Booth  Bay,  Me 

Gloucester,  Mass  . . . 
do 


2d 

3d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

3d 

1st , 

2d 

1st 

2d , 

3d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d , 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

Ist 

2d 

1st 

2tl 

1st 

8d 

1st 

2d 

iMt. • • • .  , 

2d 

3d 


Landed 


Landed 


Home. 


Home. 


Landed 


Landed . 
Befitted, 


Home 

Home 

Befitted... 
Landed . . . 


Date. 


1874. 


Aog.  96 


Aog.  13 


Au^.  12 
Aoji^'id 


Aog.  1» 


m  1 

311 


Aag.  19 
Aog.    4 


Landed 


Landed 


Home. 


Home 


Home. 


Aug.  14 


Home. 


Home. 


Ijmded 


Landed 


Home. 


Landed 


Landed 


Home. 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed . . . 


Landed 


Tianded . 


1st.... 
2d  .... 
1st.... 
2d.... 
3d  .... 
1st.... 
2d  .... 
1st.... 
2d  .... 

Ist Home. 

2d  .... 
1st.... 
2d  .... 
Ist.... 
2d  .... 
1st.... 
2d  .... 
1st.... 

1st 

Ist 

2d.... 
Ist.... 
2d  .... 
1st.... 
2d  .... 
1st.... 
2d  .... 
Int.... 
ad  .... 
1st.... 
8d.... 


Home. 


Home 

Home 

Lauded . . . 


Home. 


Landed. 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Aog.  19 
Aug.  19 
Sept    3 


Aug.  S3 


Sept  11 


Aug.  19 


Aug.  15 


Ul  i 

m  f 
m  : 
m  ' 


Aug.  19 


Aug.    6 


Sept    1 


Aug.  87 


Aug.  19 


Aug.  84 


Jolj'  30 


Amg.  13 


Aag.  12 


Aug.  17 


Aug.  98 


Aug.  97 


Aug.    8 


Aug.  18 
Aagi'is 


Seining  . 
Aug.  §7 
Aag.  27 


Aug.  92 
Aag!*23 


Aug.  30 
Ang.'i4 
Aug.  97 
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B^um  of  United  Statet  matieareUfUkimg  veneU.  ^ — OoDtioned. 


Date. 


1874. 

July  15 
Oct.  18 
July  16 
Oct.  4 
Joly  16 
N.v.  3 
Jnly  16 
16 
16 
Oct.  15 
Jnly  16 
Oct.  5 
July  17 
16 
18 
18 
Oct  5 
July  18 
Oct.  17 
Jnly  19 
19 
Oct.  17 
July  19 
Oct.  17 
Jnly  SO 
Oct.  17 
July  21 
Oct.  17 
July  28 
Sept.  3 
July  22 
Oct.  1 
July  22 
22 
25 
Oct.  10 
July  27 
Rent.  30 
July  27 
28 
Oct.  5 
July  29 
Oct.  20 
July  30 
Oct  SO 
July  31 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  19 
Aug.  2 
Oct.  16 
Aug.  2 
OcL  16 
Aug.    3 


Aug. 
Vox. 
Aug. 


6 
5 
7 
9 
II 
15 
18 
18 
19 
19 
23 
2i 
SS 
2S 
28 
23 
Kov.  6 
Aug.  23 
85 
26 


Kame. 


Trenton 

David  J.  Adams 

do 

O.  W.  Brown 

do 

Battler 

do 

Martba  A.  Brewer . . . 

Lottie  F.  Babaon 

(rettybbnrg 

do    

Waverly 

do 

Annie  £.  Lane 

MaryM 

A.  ii.  Wbitemore.... 

Sarab  E.  Babaon 

do 

Alhambra 

do 

Flora  Temple 

Howard  Steele 

do 

Edmund  Burke 

do 

Grace  L.  Fears 

do 

Wyoming 

do 

George  B.  HcCIellan. 
do 

Star  of  the  East 

do 

Sfttagawa 

General  Grant 

Col.  Ellsworth 

do 

liary  Francis 

fdo 

Martha  F.Pike 

Fleetwood 

do 

Lottie  E.  Cook 

do 

Ocean  Ledge 

do... 

Abden  Keene 

do 

do 

EttaGott 

do 


Georse  F.  Keene . . . 

......do 

Deborah  B.  Webb. . 
Leaping  Water . ... 
Knight  Templar . . . 

do , 

Vision 

Alice 

Moro  Cflstle  (new) 

Tookaleta 

Kate  McClintock . . 

Vanguard 

E.F:wlllard 

Gertie  Lewis 

Arizona 

James  Pool 

Hannah  Elldridge 

Etta  E.  Tanner 

Water  Fall 

Alice  M.  Gould 

do 

Regalia 

Nellie  H 

General  Grant 


Vtcm  what  port 


Glonoester,  Haas .... 

SalemfMass 

, do 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

do 

Gloaoeeter,  Mass 

do 

Belfast,  Me 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

Deer  Isli*,  Me 

Newbury  port  Mass. 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Newburyport  Mass. 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

do 

do 

Portlsnd,Me 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass. . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Deer  Isle,  Me 

do 

Newbnrvport,  Mans. 
North  Haven,  Mass. 

do 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

do 

do 

do \ 

Bremen,  Me 

do 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass  . . . 

do 

Bremen,  Me 

do 

Deer  Isle,  Me 

Vinalbaven,  Me 

Glooof>ster,  Mass . . . . 

do 

Hingbaro,  Maes 

Salem,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass . . . . 

Portland,  Me 

Booth  Bay,  Me 

do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Southport.Me 

Portland,  Me 

do 

do 

Eaatport,Me 

Booth  Bay,  Me... 


J. 
S 

0 


9d. 
1st. 
ad. 
1st. 
2d  . 
1st. 
2d  . 


1st. 
1st. 
2d. 
1st. 
8d  . 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
2d. 
1st. 
2d. 
1st. 
1st. 
2d  . 
Ut. 
2d  . 
1st. 
2d. 
1st. 
2d. 
Ist. 
td, 
1st. 
2d. 
1st. 
Ist. 
1st. 
2d  . 
Ist. 
2d. 
1st. 
1st. 
2d. 
1st. 
2d. 
1st. 
Sd. 
Ist. 

ad. 

3d. 
1st. 
2d. 
1st. 
2d  . 
Ist. 
Ist. 
Ist. 
2d. 
1st. 
Ist. 
Int. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
Ist. 
lat. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 

ad. 

Ist. 
1st. 
1st. 


n 


Home. 


Landed 
Landed 


Home  . 
Landed 


Landed 


Home.. 
Home. . 
Home. . 
Landed 


Landed 


Home. 
Home. 


Landed 
Landed 


Landed 
Landed 


Landed 


Home... 
Home... 
Befitted 


Landed 


Home.. 
Landed 


Landed 
Landed 
Landed 


Landed, 
Landed 


Home... 
Home. . 
Landed 


Home. . 
Home. . 
Home. . 
Home.. 
Home. . 
Home.. 
Home. . 
Home. . 
Home.. 
Borne.. 
Home.. 
Home. . 
Home.. 
Landed 


Home. 
Home. 
Home 


Dais. 


1974. 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  t1 
Sept   8 


0 

u 

9i 


Oct    IS 


Sept.   9 
Sept   8 


Aug.  18 


Aug.  85 
OcL  5 
Oct  10 
Aug.  18 


Aug.  18 


Sept  26 
Aug.  SS 


Aug.  88 
Septio 


Aug.  28 
Aufr'n 


Aug.  88 


Oct  1 
Oct  1 
Sept    S 


Aug.  30 


Oct     5 
Aug.  20 


Sept  2 
Sept""i 
Aii"*M 


Sept    1 


Sept  16 


Oct  6 
Sept  6 
Oct     5 


Sept  4 

Oct.  IS 

Oct  15 

Oct  15 

Oct.  15 

Oot  85 

Oct  85 

Oct  25 

Oct  85 

Ott.  85 

Oot  85 

Oct  88 

Oct  87 

Oct  10 


Oct.  10 
Oct  80 
Oct   » 


n 

» 
n 


m 
m 
w 
m 

ui 


151 

m 


*  Sent  fish  home  by  railroad ;  Shediao  took  load  potatoes  home. 
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Date. 


Nameb 


From  what  port. 


Sept 


lg7t 

Aug. '26 

SB 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

6 

8 

9 

13 

14 

21 
Oet    3 


Rock  port,  Mass. 
Portland.  Me 


Xepbias 

A.  McDonald 

Nellie  Maj i  Salem,  Mhsh   .., 

Twilight South  port,  Me . 

L«'ltie  S.  Reed do 

I«laoil  Qoeen do 

F»Dkltu  Schenks Rockport,  Mass 

C.  C.Warren 

Charger 

Sarah  E.  Ni^htinjjale.... 
A;iron  Ram  ham,  2iid.... 

Mary  Bamham 

Samuel  Wonson 

George  Clarke,  jan 

John  VT.  Dodge 

Flying  Scad 

E.  A.  HortoD 

Ellen  Francis 

C.  R  Maiioixig 

Peer  leas......  ...-........; do 

Alaska do 


Gloucester,  Mass. 

.  ...do  

Eastport,  Me 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


% 


a 


Total. 


let*. 
Ist.. 
Int.. 
Ist.. 
Ist.. 
1st.. 

l8t.. 

Int.. 
Ist.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
Int.. 
Ist.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
Ist.. 
Ist.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 


o 


Date. 


ITome. ... 
Landed . . 

Home j  Oct. 

Home '  Oct. 


1874. 
Oct      2 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Home... 
Home, ., 
Seining 
Hooie.. 
Plorae. . 
Home.. 
Home. . 


Oct. 
Oct. 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Nov.  8 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  6 


B  C8 


70 
2-.i0 

2:«) 

2*20 
IHO 
200 
2J0 
37.'> 
2-2.'> 
200 
1K5 
2.°>0 
2-10 
2*20 
100 
2.'>0 
17.% 
I4.'S 
27.'i 
](K) 
125 


63,  078^ 


*  Sv)ld  at  auction  for  debu 


t  Refitted  for  herring. 


Tnu a«emnt,—Tnt\\  nnraber  American  vessels.  164.  Seventeen  Nova  Scotia  vessels  average  abont 
XO  iurrela  each ;  the  actual  haul  of  the  caich  of  Nova  Sootia  vessels  with  hook,  5,290,  one  vessel  with 
txU,  ilO  =  5,.'jOO,  or  .18:J  barrels  per  vessel. 

This ii »ea-packed  barrels;  they  fall  short  about  15  pounds  per  barrel. 

The  ami  of  those  mackerel  were  caught  about  Prince  Edward  Island,  small-sise  mackerel ;  the  best 
iDfl  largest  were  caught  at  Magdalen  Islxnd. 

ThiN  may  not  be  a  true  nnmber  of  barrels;  only  pothered  this  from  the  vessel  men;  they  call  them 
[hit  qaanuty;  it  is  not  nut  of  the  way  much  either  way. 

Tbedatea  above  are  correct,  and  all  of  those  vessels'  passed  throngh  the  Gut  of  Canso,  except  one; 
Jut  0Q«  fi.abed  at  Svdney,  C.  B.— the  C.  O.  Warren.    The  most  of  the  bay  mackerel  were  caught 
»«iwt#n  East  Point,  i*.  E.  I.,  and  Georgetown,  P.  E.  1.,  close  inshore. 
Yours,  truly, 

DAVID  MURRAY. 

Collector  o/  Fort  Mulgrave. 

Irbuabt  9,  1875w 

XI. 

Extraef8  of  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  south  coast  of 
^tMc England  in  1871  and  1872,  by  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Commissioner, 

Tage  7. — As  might  have  reasonably  been  inferred,  the  supply,  which 
formerly  greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  now,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
and  in  certain  localities,  has  failed;  and  the  impression  has  become 
prevalent  that  the  fish  themselves  are  diminishing,  and  that  in  time 
some  kinds  at  least  will  be  almost  or  quite  exterminated.  This  asser- 
tion J8  made  with  reference  to  several  species  that  formerly  constituted 
ID  important  part  of  the  food  supply,  and  the  blame  has  been  alter- 
lately  laid  npon  one  or  another  ot  the  causes  to  which  this  result  is 
iscribed,  the  fact  of  the  decrease  being  generally  considered  as  estab- 
isbed. 

Page  19. — In  view  of  the  facts  adduced  in  reference  to  the  shore 
Isbes,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  statement  that  there 
las  been  an  enormous  diminution  in  tbeir  number,  although  this  had 
kiready  occurred  to  a  considerable  degree  with  some  species  by  the 
)e^nninff  of  the  present  century. 

Page  36.— The  testimony  everywhere,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
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i30  AWARD  OF   THE  FI8HEET  COM 

3oth  from  liDe-men  and  trappers,  was  that  the  v 
ivas  pretty  nearly  at  ao  end,  and  that  it  would 
ittempt  to  coDtiuue  the  work  on  a  large  scale  ii 

GENERAL  BCUUABY  OF  BES1 

Pages  38,  39, 40.— The  general  coDcIuaionB  at 
lie  resoll  of  my  inveRtigationa  of  tbe  waters  on 
England  daring  1871  and  1872  may  be  brifley  hi 

1.  The  alleged  decrease  in  the  number  offnodfiti 
he  ■pant  few  years  has  been  fully  substantiated. 

2.  The  shore  fishes  ha  ve  been  decreasing  dvring  0 
tally  at  first,  but  made  more  abrupttg  from  about 
ion  by  Ike  year  1871  being  so  great  as  entirely 
lummer  fishing  with  the  hook  and  ftn«,  and  leaving 
:be  burtbeii  of  supplying  tbe  markets.  Tbis 
but  perbaps  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  bluu-flsh. 
lumbers  Hrst  manit'eated  itself  about  ten  year 
]uite  rapidly  until  now. 

3.  This  period  of  decrease  represents  the  time 
iDd  ponuds  have  been  well  established,  their  opi 
l>y  year,  and  their  catcb,  especially  in  tbe  ear 
iery  great. 

4.  In  1871  and  1872  the  decrease  in  the  nan 
;reat  as  to  reduce,  very  largely,  the  profit  f 
traps. 

5.  The  appearance  in  1871  of  an  nnnsnal  lar; 
spawned  in  1870,  is  a  phenomenon  only  to  be  ei 
i^scape  of  a  larger  nnmber  of  breeding  flsb  than  u 
season,  an  abrupt  decrease  in  the  ravages  of  blu 
3t  else  by  a  spontaneous  movement  northwar 
that  ordinarily  wonld  have  remained  on  a  more 
these  fish  will  probably,  for  several  years,  cous 
in  the  fisheries,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exii 
jf  young  fish  corresiKinding  to  the  one  in  qnest 

G.  Tbe  decrease  of  the  fish  may  be  considered 
action  of  the  fish  pounds  or  weirs  aud  the  bine- 
lUg  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  spawning  fii 
|)osiied  their  eggs,  aud  the  latter  devoaring  imn 
Hah  after  they  have  passed  tbe  ordiuavy  perils  o 

7.  There  are  no  measures  at  our  oommund  1 
Ssb,  nor  wonld  it  be  desirable  to  do  this,  in  vii 
Article  of  food.  The  alternative  is  to  regulate  t 
10  as  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  during  tl 

8.  The  quickest  remedy  would  be  the  absoln 
ind  pounds.  This,  however,  would  be  a  harsh  m 
'egnlatioD  will  probably  answer  the  purpose  o 
idthough  a  greater  number  of  yenrs  will  be  req 
may  consist  either  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  tra| 
entire  season  of  tbe  spawning  of  fish,  or  for  a 
in  each  week  during  that  season. 

8.  As  the  principal  profit  of  the  ponods  is  de 
lish  during  the  spawning  season,  it  will  probabi; 
pxperimentof  prohibition  of  the  nse  of  nets  i 
Uouday  morning  of  each  week  of  the  spawoini 
no  restriction  need  be  imposed. 
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ra  bare  dwindled  awny,  until  at  present  they 
iny,  otherwise,  most  favorable  loealities. 
The  fact  has  been  observed,  too,  that  with  th 
Bre  has  been  a  correspoodinK  diminutioD  in  tl 
d  other  deep-sea  species  near  our  coast;  bat 
;ently  that  the  relationship  between  the  tw 
IS  appreciated  as  those  of  caase  and  effect. 
1  be  rednced  in  abandance  by  overfishing  wit 
|)erieuc«8  in  Europe  ami  America  coincide  in 
inion  that  none  of  the  methods  uow  in  vogue 
the  cod  family  (inctndiug  the  cod,  haddock,  i 
D  seriously  affect  their  numbers.  Fish,  the  fe 
im  one  to  two  millioDS  of  ef^gs  every  year,  are 
less  they  are  interfered  with  daring  the  spaw 
lies  place  iu  the  winter  and  in  the  oi>en  sea  (tl 
e  surl'ace  of  the  water),  there  is  no  possibility 
oe  with  the  process,  titill,  however,  these  flsl 
'ely  very  scarce  on  onr  coast,  so  Cliut  our  peo 
iardiotanc  regions  to  obtain  the  supply  w 
cured  almost  witliin  sight  of  their  homes. 
It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  the  mo 
e  cod  family  are  determined,  first,  by  tbe  sea 
r  the  de^wsit  of  their  ef  gs ;  second,  by  their 
e  cod,  as  a  summer  fish,  is  comparatively  littli 
>rtLeru  Knrope;  bat  as  winter  approaches,  tb 
eir  appearance  on  the  northwestern  coast 
>aDd  tbe  Loffoden  Islands,  arriviug  there  fini 
at  tbe  fishermen  are  said  to  determine  their 
unding  lead  strike  on  the  backs  of  tbe  fish. 
Here  they  spend  several  months  in  tbe  proc 
gs  being  deposited  in  January,  and  the  fisb< 
e  same  time.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  thonsant 
is  hnsiness  for  several  montbs ;  at  the  end  of  t 
d  the  fishermen  return  to  their  alternate  occn 
ichanics.  The  fish  are  supposed  to  move  off 
inks,  which  they  reach  iu  early  summer,  ati< 
d  feed  until  it  is  time  for  them  to  return  agai 
believed  that  the  great  attraction  to  the  cod 
great  part  of  the  immense  schools  of  herring 
at  come  in  from  the  region  of  the  Labrador  a 
d  which  they  follow  frequently  close  in  to  th< 
sily  captured. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  or  absenc 
e  abundance  of  hake  and  cod  on  the  Grand 
le  fishes  of  the  first  mentiooed  family  having 
rnivoroQs  fish  of  all  kinds.  It  is,  however,  tl 
e  coast  which  bring  the  cod  and  other  fishes 
>0D  our  shores.  Tbe  sea  herring  is  but  litth 
giOD  of  tbe  Bay  of  Fnudy,  excepting  in  9eptet 
ey  visit  the  entire  coast  from  Grand  Manan  t 
>se  of  depositing  their  spawn  ;  this  act  depen 
Iter  snfiicieiitly  cold  for  their  purposes,  a  co 
curs  later  and  later  in  the  season,  in  going  mi 
In  early  apring,  tbe  alewives  formerly  made 
ast.  crowding  along  our  shores  and  ascendit 
^posit  their  spawn,  b«iBg  followed  Ut«r  in  the 
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lA  namber  of  British  and  American  veHSels  ene 
nd  onr  ahorea  varies  from  year  to  year.    lu  185! 

government  fi»ve  bonntiea  to  Bflbermen,  the  t 
iudnatry  ranged  aa  high  as  1,600  tons,  vhile  il 
exceed  1,000  toas.  I^t  seaaon  I  nnderstand  t 
els  engaged  in  tbe  flshenee  did  oot  amount  tor 
e  wonid  t>e  about  (60,000,  inclading  ontflt,  p 
nJtnde  and  catch  of  the  Nora  Scotia  and  New 
«r  within  yonr  own  immediate  cognizance,  ant 
b  I  need  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion.  0 
^n  tbe  annual  average  since  1852  vrill  not  esc( 
Ball's  estimate ;  the  Hon,  Mr.  Holan  thinks  6( 
[,  and  in  thia  the  Hon.  A.  A.  McDonald  concur 
y  as  800  have  visited  the  Gulf.  Mr.  Hall  recki 
els  of  mackerel  perveasel,  and  thennmberof  hi 
>0.  According  to  this  gentleman':*  flsures,  the  • 
UniU^a  States  ranges  from  $3,500,000  t«  $S,OC 
:b  may  be  added  25  per  cent,  more  for  salt,  ban 

It  ia  proper  to  observe  tbe  American  fleet  vie 
n  off  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
a  to  the  Qsh  taken,  the  codfish  may  be  consid 
ne  league.  Alewives  and  salmon  are  stream  i 
>nt,  of  which  considerable  quautity  ia  beint;  C; 
lent  Anticosti  and  the  Dominion  coast.  For 
kerel  is  the  principal  fish  to  be  had  in  the  Qnll 
heir  total  catch  Mr.  Hall  estimates  that  oHethi 
three-mile  line.  Bait  is  chiefly  imported  from 
id  herring  and  clama  are  used  by  flxhermen  to  i 
pogiee,  no  fish  is  imported  bore  from  the  neifcb 
ssnming  the  catcb  per  vessel  to  be  400  barrels 
erate  fignre,  it  gives  from  180,000  to  240,000  ba 
n  on  our  coasts,  representing,  at  $12  per  barn 
W.OOO. 

round  our  shores  probably  500  boats  are  erap 
atry.    Their  "  take"  ia  nearly  all  inside  tbe  marii 

per  boat,  fonr;  catch  in  1871,  20.000  barrels 
.  sold  to  United  States  vessels  on  tbe  flshiog  gi 
lave  no  returns. 

i  to  the  flabing  trade  generally,  as  enjoyed 
that  you  can,  with  tbe  statistics  before  yoa,  1 
ion  of  its  importance  and  extent  than  I  can  i 
intage  of  doing  away  with  tbe  three  mile  lie 
t.  Fishing  ia,  at  best,  a  precariona  buaineaa,  i 
United  States  from  the  shore  fisheries  incres 
taa  its  profits.  It  operates  against  their  tlahei 
Iwundary  being  in  one  sense  ondefined,  foreign 
ren  In  suspicious  proximity  to  the  three-mile  lii 
appearance  of  every  cutter,  and  compelled  to 
plenty  the  fisb  may  be.  If  mackerel  is  abunda 
ne,  and  scarce  outside  it,  the  privilege  of  follov 
chances  of  a  saccessful  voyage  pretty  certa 
en  t  restrictions  will,  I  am  assured,  add  25  per 
Utulf  fisheries  to  the  United  States.  Of  equal 
lie  privilege  of  landing,  refitting,  reshippiug, 
els,  provisions,  &c.,  in  colonial  ports  adjacent  tc 
:  Mr.  Hall  estimates  as  worth  aa  additional 
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QuawtUjf  and  vdlme  of/Uk  exported  from  Prince  Edward  leUmd  to  all  comiitHet,fnmVBn 

to  1876,  imdueire. 


*     Year. 

• 

a 

"a 

> 

« 

1 

• 

0 

• 

1 

O 

e 

0 
1 
1 

1873 

Quinfaif. 

•»,554 
83,308 
21,410 
14,391 

Sarrds. 
4.084 

9,131 
33,780 

•39.830 

85.404 

965,364 

139,110 

30;6« 
31,3B3 
37, 8B 

13S,« 

3»,8r 

Ifl.M 

1874 

1875 

5,437 
5,389 

1876 

Quantitg  and  mlue  offltih  a^rtedfrom  Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  Umted  8tatei,fnn 

1850  to  1876,  ineluekpe. 

[▲llislAnd-cMight] 


QoMitlty.     YaloA.   I' 


1830. 


Dry  ilMh  . . . . 
PickledlUh. 


Totd 


185L 


Dry  flsh 

Pickled  lUh. 


Totel 


1853. 


Dryflsh  .... 
Pickled  iUh. 


Total 


1853. 


Dry  fish 

Pickled  flak. 


Total 


1854. 


Dry  flak  .... 
Pickled  flak. 


Total 


1855. 


Dryflsk  .... 
Pickled  flah. 


Total 


1856. 


Dry  flak  .... 
Pickled  flak. 


Total 


1857. 


Codflak qtla.. 

•Bake .du. . . 

Herring bbla.. 

Mackerel do... 

Alewives do... 

Balmon do... 

Total 


9.319 
1,803 
1,334 
3.048 
9,063 
10 


•t.»85 
9.915 


10,800 

1,586 
10,845 

13,431 

10.376 
17,565 

37.941 

6.956 
13.513 

90,468 

3.300 
10.954 

13.614 

9,300 
16^586 

95.886 

9.795 
19,770 

99,945 

6,000 
4,4M 
3.990 
95,000 
6,815 
190 

46,445 
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1856. 

Codflak qtla.. 

Hake do  .. 

Alewivea bbla.. 

Horriiig do... 

Mackerel do... 


Total 


1859. 

Codflak qtla. 

Hake do.., 

Alewiyaa bbla.. 

Herring do... 

Mackerel .........do.., 


Total 


1800. 

Codflak qtla. 

Hake do.. 

Alewivea bbla. 

Herring  .....•«■•«.. ....do.. 

Mackerel do.. 


Total 


1861. 


Codflak otla. 

Hake do.. 

Alewivea bbla. 

Herring do.. 

Mackerel do.. 


Total 


1869. 


Codfldi qtla. 

Hake do.. 

Alewivea bbls. 

Herring do.. 

Mackerel do.. 


Total 


1863. 


Codflik qtla 

Hake do.. 

Alewivea bbla. 

Herring do.. 

Mackerel do.. 

Total 


3.589 
1,066 
9.445 
9,735 
4,018 


I 


7.M 

saM 


$t,m 


6,680 

nn 

1.519 

«,«• 

9.013 

f^m 

9.787 

9.1# 

3,943 

zi,m 
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Qw-tity. 

TdM. 

u.. 
... 

7<» 
LOl* 

t.aa 

<sst 

1871— Ci 

AlgwlTw 

luljkeiii:'.'.'.'. 

ToUl... 

Mm 

.:: 

k>.. 
to.. 

B.«» 

SSr;.v.v.v 
SSi-.::::: 

Hii^ke-al 

SoBM. 

S(»,4IS 

1.1M 
MO 

13,418 

■- 

w.»o 

Cwl«.h 

Uske  

A1«»1t*» 

tesi 

w.aio 
mitti 

ToW  — 

>»,». 

■1:3 

a'.'. 

LoUlKn.  rmnn 

FInh.  nllolbct 
Pl*k,  produou 

Tcrt.1 ... 

175,  K6B 

S.OW 

i)oos 
10.  su 

7,015 

109,635 
125,030 

C«dfl.h,  dry.. 

Hukenl,  pick 

ESS" 

i,«ii 

6M 

liiwo 

til. 

»305 

!;S 

178.880 

Total... 

b. 

i;«* 
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TOU... 
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tract  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Co 
Fisheriet  of  Massaekugetts  for  the  year  ending 

^age  27, — IndeWI,  it  takes  many  hRDda,  work 
eh  bail  ciioagfa  for  oar  fisbiog-fleet,  whieb  lua^ 
m  it  is  remembered  tbat  eacb  Ueorge'^  mnn  t 
Tela  for  a  trip,  aud  makes  two  or  three  trips ; 
ler  lays  in  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  a 
a  more  tliao  that. 

XV. 

'ract  from  the  Instructioiu  to  Her  Majesties  E 
'rotocoU  of  Conferences  held  at  Washington  bet 
lay  6,  1871. 

1.  The  fisheries. 

>n  the  termination  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  discDssioui 
American  fiehermen  ander  Article  I  of  the  Con 
ober,  1818,  which  had  heen  sec  at  rest  by  t)i 
■e  revived,  and,  although  temporary  measures 
Hsiiig  with  severity  upon  Americun  flabermeo 
tern  of  lieenses,  it  has  been  found  impracticabi 
I  indefinitely;  and,  on  its  witbdrawAl,  much 
asioned  among  the  const  po[»itlation  of  the  Eastt 
llie  capture  of  boats  engaged  in  illegal  fishing 
ilion  of  1818. 

'be  corresjioiidence  will  put  you  in  possession  i 
1  captarea,  and  enable  you  to  jadse,  and  expl 
the  pretensions  of  the  AmericHu  tishenneu  an 
iency  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  undei 
jesty's  Government  aud  of  the  GovernmeuC  of 
iiers  charged  with  the  protection  of  tbe  Britisi 
rrespective,  however,  of  the  ci\|)tures  and  conG 

the  rfceiit  fishing- season,  there  ari^,  and  have 
erences  of  interpretation  put  upon  theOonvt 
|)ective  governments,  which  might,  at  any  timi 
lance. 

'he  two  chief  questions  are:  As  to  whether  t 
rine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creek 
tannic  Majesty's  dominions'*  should  be  tuke 
ee  miles  from  the  coiist  line  or  a  limit  of  three  m 
u  Headland  to  Headland;  and  whether  the  pro 

fishermen  sball  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bi 
pose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  t 
id,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  fur  no  other 
■iided  to  exclude  American  vessels  from  com 
istaip  fish,  purchase  stores,  hire  seamen,  &c. 
ler  Majesty's  Government  would  be  glad  to  lef 
irrive  at  a  conclusive  understanding  with  tbe 
ited  States  upon  the  disputed  interpretation 
8;  but  th<>y  fear  that  you  will  find  it  expedi 
uld  be  arrived  at  by  some  other  means,  in  wl 
pared  for  tbe  whole  question  of  the  relatione 
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fhe  British  Commissioners  replied  that  t 
oily  ioadeqaate,  and  tliat  no  arrangfemc 
ich  the  admission  into  the  United  States, 
ce  of  the  British  fisheries  did  not  form  a  pa 
nt  for  the  anqoisition  by  purchase  of  the 
ty  was  open  to  grave  objection, 
nue  American  OommiBsioners  inquired  wl 
refer  any  arrangemeot  for  purchase  to  th 
iientf>. 

7be  British  Commissioners  explained  th 
its  of  maritime  jurisdiction  were  the  pro 
lonies,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
ich  nii^ht  afieut  colouini  property  or  rig 
cial  Pariiament;    and  that  legislation  ' 

1  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Do 
tish  Commissioners  contended  that  th 
great  valne,  and  that  the  most  satisfacl 
I  would  be  a  reciprocal  tariflf  arrangeme 
«ting-trade;  and  the  American  Comm] 
ne  was  over  estimated ;  that  the  United  t 
oyment,  not  for  their  commercial  or  intr 
le  of  removing  a  source  of  irritation,  and 
>e  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slate 
h  a  tariff  arrangement  aa  was  proposei 
reciprocal  free  free  admission  of  the  pn 
;  that,  inasmacli  ns  one  branch  of  CouKn 
*,  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  atmlitio 
y  would  propose  that  coal,  salt,  and  fish  b 
1  that,  inasmuch  as  Congress  bad  remove 

lumber  heretofore  snbject  to  duty,  and  ai 
the  United  States  was  towards  the  reduct 
>roportion  to  the  rednction  of  the  public  d( 
ther  propose  that  tnmlier  be  admitted  fre 

Ist  of  July,  1874,  subject  to  the  appro 
lessary  on  all  questions  affecting  import  < 
"be  British  Commissioners,  at  the  confer 
ted  that  they  had  referred  this  offer  to  t 
tructed  to  inform  the  American  Commiss: 
nadequate,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Govei 
tber  should  be  granted  at  once,  and  that 
18  should  be  supplemented  by  a  money  p 
'he  American  Commissioners  then  8tat< 
l>osal  which  they  had  previously  made  o 
]  of  coal,  salt,  and  fish,  and  of  lumber  a: 
poaal  had  been  made  entirely  in  the  in 
ut,  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
:iety;  that  its  value  had  been  beyond  i 
ue  of  the  rights  to  have  been  acquired 
Id  not  consent  to  an  arrangement  on  the 
tish  Commissioners;  and  they  renewec 
tiey  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  insh< 
posed  that,  in  case  the  two  governmenta 
'U  tbe  sum  to  be  paid  ns  such  an  eqnival 
Tred  to  an  impartial  Commission  for  deh 
'be  British  Commissioners  replied  that 
ch  they  bad  no  instructions,  and  tfiat  it 
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BRITISH  EVIDENCE. 

No.  1. 

Tuesday,  July  31, 1877. 

The  eoDference  met. 

Captaia  Simon  Chiyabie,  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  Soaris,  Prince 
Edward  Islaud,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Goveroment  of  Her  Brit- 
iflDJc  Majesty,  sworn,  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

QoestioD.  For  how  many  ^ears  have  yon  followed  the  business  of  a 
AshenoanT— Answer.  I  have  parsaed  it  from  the  5  ear  1848  aptothe 
pmeot  season. 

Q.  Asa  business f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  yon  followed  it;  solely  in  British  American  waters  f — 
A»  iVo.  Daring  part  of  this  time  I  have  fished  on  the  American  coast. 
Ibarepriucipally  fished,  however,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Wbere  did  you  begin  the  business  Y — A.  I  began  it  in  the  Gulf  of 
it  Lawrence,  in  an  American  schooner  called  the  Josephine. 
Q.  Id  what  year  f— A.  In  1848. 

Q.  And  (lid  yoa  so  pursue  it  continuously  T — A.  We  made  one  trip  that 
leaaoD  in  this  bay. 

Q.  Aod  that  was  in  British  Canadian  waters— in  our  own  waters  f — A. 
res.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  iStates,  and  came  down  next  season  in 
iBotber  schooner. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  during  the  trip  you  have  mentioned  f — A. 
Ibree  handred  barrels.    We  only  went  one  trip  that  season. 
Q.  Ai.d  that  was  in  the  year  1848  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  tonnage  of  the  fishing  schooners, 
roQld  yoa  tell  as  whether  there  was  much  difterence  in  them  t — A.  The 
^eralran  of  vessels  was  about  sixty-five  tons.  Some,  however,  have 
[DDeashigh  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  late  years. 
Q.  Bat  during  this  year,  1848,  and  during  the  years  1850, '55,  and  '60, 
rbat  was  it! — A.  There  were  a  lew  large  vessels  having  a  tonnage  of 
oebaodred  and  forty. 

Q.  fiat  what  was  the  general  average  T— A.  It  was  from  seventy-five 
)  eigbty  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  Josephine  f — A.  It  was  seventy-five  tons. 
Q.  And  yoa  caught  three  hundred  barrels  in  one  trip ;  where  was 
isf-^A.  Yes.     At  the  bend  of  the  island. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  bend  of  the  island  ? — A.  It  lies 
tween  the  East  Point  and  the  North  Gape  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
^  Speaking  with  reference  to  distance,  will  you  tell  us  how  far  you 
bed  from  the  shore  in  the  bend  of  the  island  Y — A.  During  that  trip 
I  caught  fish  principally  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  We  were 
ry  close  to  it,  because  it  was  in  October,  the  latter  part  of  the  fishing 
ison. 
[2.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  T — ^A.  Yes. 
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j.  It  was  well  within  the  three-mile  limit! — 1 

%.  And  you  caught  all  your  fish  duriag  that  ti 

m  the  shore  1 — A.  Yes. 

j.  Where  were  you  next  season,  captain  T — A, 

ilf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

j.  And  in  what  vessel  T — A.  In  the  schooner 

ij.  Where  did  you  sail  from  1 — A,  From  Newl 

ites. 

i.  What  was  thesize  of  thisvessell — A.  I  th 

IS. 

J.  Where  did  you  go  to  fisb  I — A.  We  fished 

led  the  West  Shore. 

J.  What  is  the  West  Shore  T — A.  It  is  on  the 

j.  That  is  u[>  at  the  north  eud  of  ^ew  Brnus 

01  Miscou  down  to  Miramichi.     We  always  • 

are. 

j.  Miscou  is  an  island,  lying  at  the  month  of  i 

Yes ;  it  lies  on  Che  southwest  side. 

J.  And  what  was  your  catcL  T — A.  We  cangt 

I  trip.    I  remained  there  during  the  whole  seai 

ae  down  in  July  and  remained  the  whole  of  1 

9  large,  and  was  fitted  out  for  one  trip.    The  < 

9, 1  think,  aboDt  live  hundred  barrels.     We 

t  of  the  season — July — on  that  coast ;  and 

Til  and  fished  along  the  bend  of  the  island  uul 

ve  came  down  from  the  north  ;  that  is  the  g 

the  fishermen. 

I.  At  this  stage  will  you  describe  to  the  Co 

fish  take! — A.  Tbe  mackerel  make  their  fir 
y  and  Cape  Hatteras,  on  the  American  coast, 
ukerel  make  it  a  point  to  go  there  first  for  the 
lie  up  to  the  Golf. 

).  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  this! — A.  I 
letimes  off  these  points  as  early  as  April — al 
iy  are  followed  down  the  const  off  Oa[>e  Oud 
gbt.  The  great  botiy  of  them  go  in  this 
ckcrel  are  off  the  bauks  of  the  Georges,  on  t 
.tes  they  diitap|)ear,  and  for  the  next  week  or 
i  part  are  packing  off. 

J.  What  do  you  mean  by  packing  offt — A. 
I  branding,  and  getting  the  fish  ready  for  mai 
J.  Yon  land  for  that  purpose t — &..  Yes;  and 
;t  trip  we  call  the  bay  trip.  We  come  down  U 
I.  What  do  you  call  the  bayt— A.  The  Gull 
I  then  fit  up  for  what  we  call  the  trip  for  poo 

different  ports  in  the  United  States  about  t 
le,  and  follow  the  mackerel  down  tbe  coast.  ' 
t  on  the  Bank  Bradley.  We  come  up  north 
it  the  mackerel  also  coming  up  along  tbe  coas 
itrike  Bradley  Bank  and  Orphan  Bank,  as  w< 
re.  This  bank  is  situated  on  the  north  end  of 
J.  This  is  right  off  Cape  North,  Prince  Edw 
find  tbe  mackerel  there  in  large  quantities, 
re  is,  because  it  is  customary  to  follow  them  i 
le  to  spawn  on  these  banks.  The  mother  fish 
[  we  always  make  it  a  point  to  meet  them  ai 
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Bide  of  Cape  Breton  at  Margere  Island,  Port  E 
and  tfaeo  we  follow  them  down  to  Sidoey.  We  It 
iliauppear.  They  take  to  the  Nova  Scotian  shore, 
docs  not  follow  them  farther  than  Gape  North  an 
end  of  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  They  stop  following  them  at  Sostari  T — A.  1 
stop  biting. 

Q.  They  returo  along  Nora  Scotia  down  to 
A.  Tea.  Then  we  make  it  a  point  to  get  home 
We  next  Btrike  the  same  school  of  mackerel  aboi 

Q.  YoQ  get  home  with  yonr  bay  catch  and  yoa 
theoi  np  above  Cape  Cod  in  American  waters  I — 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  thidf — A.  la  N 
of  October. 

Q.  From  July  to  November  yon  follow  them 
we  follow  them  iu  the  bay  until  the  1st  or  the  lOl 

Q.  From  what  date  t — A.  We  make  it  a  point  t 
about  the  16th  ot  June. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  fleet  flsfa  in  the  bay  i 
June  until  somewhere  about  the  Ist  of  November! 
some  few  vessels  may  remain,  hanging  around  t 
left,  along  up  to  the  10th  of  November,  at  Scatar 

Q.  itnt  the  main  fleet  leave  about  the  1st  of  No 
is  a  settled  point  that  the  fleet  leave  off  mackerel 
the  1st  of  November.  Then  these  flah  are  cangh 
December  on  the  American  coast,  off  Block  Islam 
places.  U'hey  then  disappear  and  go  off;  I  su 
Stream,  We  do  not  see  them  again  until  the  nex 
May,  Rud  Hatteras. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  where  they  go  then  1 — A 
any  farther — after  they  disappear. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  la  there  any  mackerel  fishing  dnrlng  the  sun 
coafltl  Do  we  understand  that  they  are  all  gooe  t 
A.  Yes,  there  is.  Some  seasons  mackerel  remain  i 
shore,  but  the  main  body  of  the  mackerel  strike 
mackerel  that  remain  on  the  American  shore  are 
are  caught  off  Uape  God  and  along  the  island. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  size  of  these 

are  of  smaller  size  than  those  of  the  main  body  w 

Q.  The  small  tish  remain  on  the  American  shoi 

Q.  II'  the  fish  are  large  does  it  follow  that  tbey 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  tbati — A.  I  have  folio 

a  flitherman  pretty  closely,  and  my  experience  hu 

the  Banks  in  the  Gulf  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  af 

with  small  mackerel,  about  three  or  four  iuches  h 

to  be  the  results  of  the  spawn  of  that  season ;  i 

these  mackerel  in  these  waters  about  six  inches  h 

Q.  What  do  yon  call  them  then  1 — A.  Tinkers. 

give  them  at  this  time.    And  these  mackerel  are 

year  (o  remain  ]>rincipally  on  the  American  coast 

they  call  medium  mackerel,  and  they  are  about  t 

this  period. 
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Q.  With  reference  to  yards — the  veaaels  woul 
ilred  yards  fVom  the  shore  t — A.  A  range  of  boats 
Tast  to  the  shore.    Tbey  wonld  sliog  the  boats  ii 

Q.  There  is  do  drift  fishing  done  along  this  tsoas 
B  no  mackerel  flshiog  outside  at  all.  I  would  s> 
mile  and  a  half  oat  we  would  never  think  of  bei 
[tiace  the  vessel,  when  fishing,  across  the  tide  wb 
lave  to  move  the  vessels  close  in  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Comparatively  speaking,  comparing  this  p 
:be  Bay  of  Gaspe  and  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  is  it  i 
—A.  It  is.  It  and  Seven  Islands  are  considere 
So  is  Ga!>pe  and  Bay  de  Ghalenrs,  and  Mingan 
ind  all  theae  places.  The  vessels  came  iu  looki] 
These  fish  are  very  large  and  fat  on  that  parte 
found  along  the  coast  up  to  the  10th  of  8eptemb€ 
pretty  early.  They  first  make  for  the  shore  and 
md  work  their  way  down.    These  are  the  big  mi 

Q.  While  on  that  branch  of  the  subject,  will  j 
style  of  fishing  on  the  south  side— crossing  ove 
and  Seven  Islands'  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Ghalenrs,  c 
Qiilf  I    Is  it  the  same  T — A.  Ko.    There  we  fish  ah 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  describe  it  to  the  Oommiss 
!rel  go  up  and  around  that  part  of  the  Gnlf,  and 
i^uuing  to  get  cold  wo  say  that  they  are  about  to 
the  coast  and  to  Prince  Edward  Island  waters  on 
30uie  np  in  July  and  August  and  keep  on  iu  tb< 
nutil  about  the  Jst  of  September,  when  tbey  tnn 
We  follow  them  round  and  down.  They  cross  i 
iieadland  to  headland,  making  a  straight  coarse 
b^ys,  stnyiiig  in  certain  parts  to  feed.  We  stril 
3even  Islands  school  of  mackerel  on  the  south  f 
Qasjie.  Part  of  them  make  a  straight  course 
Islands  and  across  Bank  Bradley  and  Bidges,  a 
route.  These  are  mostly  known  to  belong  to  a  d 
erel  from  that  which  strikes  the  sonthern  coast, 
ent  course  and  they  come  down  by  a  different  cc 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  being  caught  about  Gape 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Seven  I^ai 
the  Gaape — shooting  right  acrossT — A.  Tes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  they  remain  in  tl 
ntay  merely  temporary  1 — A.  They  do  not  stay  a 
the  bays  on  that  side  of  the  coast,  over  ten  days 
keep  moving  along  and  across.  They  seem  to  c 
side  and  come  down  in  a  body.  We  follow  them 
and  creek  to  creek,  nght  along,  from  Seven  Islai 
Monts,  due  north.  We  seldom  look  for  them  abov 
seem  to  leave  fresh  water  there  and  tnru  across. 

Q.  To  the  sonthi— A.  To  Oaspe,  the  Bay  of  Gb 
shores. 

Q.  How  do  you  fish  for  them  there  1 — A.  AltOj 

Q.  Will  you  describe  itt — A.  Inshore  winds  p 
watch  in  order  to  get  under  the  lee  of  land  and  t 
to  where  the  vessel  drifts  slowest.  If  we  get  in 
heavy  we  will  lose  a  great  deal  of  bait,  which  i 
then  we  cannot  catch  the  fish  so  fast  under  these 
cumstaoces.     We  always  try  to  get  ander  the  lai 
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Q.  Can  yon  find  any  reason  for  your  statemenl 
lay  abound  in  mackerel,  while  this  is  not  the  < 
CT — A.  Well,  the  water  is  deep  in  the  center  o 
.  pretty  atrong  current.  On  the  soath^side  the 
tanks,  where  are  to  be  fonnd  the  shrimps  and  1 
ijay  in  them  and  look  after  bait  for  food ;  and  o 
re  more  or  leas  lants  and  some  other  small  fish, 
he  firat  part  of  the  season  look  in  for  this  bait 

Q.  In  the  center  of  the  bay  there  is  a  deep  an 
Tea. 

Q.  Xoff,  along  from  Miscoa  and  Shippegan  di 
lew  Brunswick  t — A.  Along  that  coaat  there  an 
nd  creeks,  and  the  llsh  likewise  strike  in  there  an 
'he  mackerel  oome  from  the  north.  We  follow  I 
oming  down ;  we  make  a  business  of  keeping  th 
lackerel  in  the  Gulf.  Most  successful  flshermei 
mt  they  are  not  very  successful.  Men  who  hat 
owever,  keep  the  run  of  these  schools,  and  as  lo 
re  not  apt  to  lose  mackerel. 

Q.  The  fish  keep  in  the  bays  and  harbors  alon 

Q.  They  fish  along  the  east  coast  of  New  Brai 
he  west  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  shore  that  yon  catcb 
ere  very  often  in  the  spring.  When  the  prevail 
lortbwestand  westwednd  that  we  have  toancho: 
ecnre  mackerel.  This  is  while  the  fish  are  stayi 
.8  soon  aa  they  haul  off  the  shore,  bonnd  north 
lome,  working  down  the  coast  about  the  1st  o 
Fater  commences  to  get  cold,  we  follow  tbem. 
nd  move  along  together,  and  when  they  reach  a 
eem  to  make  straight  across  to  another  heai 
re  find  large  bodies  of  them  coming  down  th 
September.  They  fall  off  shore,  bound  for  the  B 
lainiug  for  some  days  or  a  week  ontside.  We 
here.  There  are  very  often  from  three  to  four  h 
>nd  when  they  lose  the  fiah  off  shore  they  look 
tanks,  and  there  is  a  race  to  see  who  will  be  the 
easel  and  the  first  there  gets  the  biggegt  catch, 
lain  together,  but  spreads  over  a  very  large  es 
ny  mackerel  are  to  be  found  within  a  limit  of  f 
t  is  known  in  a  very  short  time.  With  a  apj 
'ho  first  rises  mackerel,  and  when  this  is  diacoi 
pot  at  once,  and  then  up  oome  the  mackerel 
Vhen  we  see  the  mackerel  leaving  the  shore,  ho 
'rince  Edward  Islaud,  we  may  get  two  or  three  < 
II  at  once  there  may  be  no  mackerel  to  be  toan^ 
iome  captains  then  make  np  their  minds  to  get  a 
trike  down  to  North  Cape. 

Q.  That  is  on  Prince  Edward  Island  ! — A.  Yei 
ray,  and  when  they  do  so  perhaps  the  whole  fl< 
hat  night.  The  fleet  race  after  the  mackerel,  bt 
eep  together  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  most 
rant  to  he  ahead  of  the  others,  and  to  do  so  thej 

have  rnn  from  Miscon,  sixty-odd  miles,  toKo: 
ing.  We  wonld  lay  about  there  at  night,  and  t 
trike  the  same  school  of  mackerel — I  suppose 
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bing  bnaioeBs,  I  do  not  think  tbat  I  woald  be  ioclii 

I  for  the  mackerel-flsbing  busineas  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  nottbink  that  you  would  go  into  the  be 

ose  ciTx:nm8tauceBT — A.  So. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  masters  of  the  vei 

ivel — A.  The  Josephine  was  in  sbarge  of  Bob  Ki 

Tt,  Maasacbusetta.    The  Hezron  was  from  Newbarj 

M  the  master. 

Q.  What  waa  her  catch  T — A.  Three  hundred  and 

Q.  And  in  what  vessel  ilid  yon  ship  the  third  jear— 

,  In  tbe  Fanny,    Itogere  was  her  master. 

Q.  What  catcb  did  you  make  in  the  Fanny  T — A. 

the  bay  with  ber.    On  the  first  trip  we  caUKbt  two 

iirels,  and  on  tbe  second  three  hundred  and  ten  or 

Q.  You  caught  some  five  hundred  barrels  duriog  b< 

Q.  What  was  tbe  name  of  next  vessel  in  which  j 

>xt  was  the  Herald. 

Q.  Do  yon  ^member  the  master's  namet — A.  I 

rans.    This  was  in  1861. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  American  gab 

tbe  Herald  tbat  season.    She  was  also  owned  in  t 
Q.  What  oatoh  did  yon  make  tbat  year  T — A.  We 

tbe  bay,  and  that  was  in  Jnly.  We  canght  foni 
jrels,  and  we  came  down  the  bay  about  the  middl 
£nt  out  of  tbe  bay  directly  after  the  gale. 
Q.  A  great  many  vessels  were  lost  that  yeart— 
moat  destroyed  the  fishing  season ;  bat  still  a  larg< 
el  was  canght  after  most  of  the  vessels  left  for  boi 
Q.  How  many  did  yon  catcb  1 — A.  About  four  b 
inld  not  give  tbe  amount  exactly. 
Q.  What  was  tbe  name  of  your  next  vessel,  capt 
ns  in  the  Kio  del  Norte.  We  made  one  trip  on  t1 
'e  then  left  tbat  coast  and  came  down  the  Qalf  o 
Q.  And  who  was  her  captain  1 — A.  Andrew  Leigb 
Q.  A  very  experienced  flsherman  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  came  down  to  the  bay  to  fish  T — A.  We  wei 
an  coast.  The  vessel  was  of  rather  small  size;  si 
ns,  I  think,  and  this  is  tbe  reason  why  we  went  oi 
last.  We  foand  tbe  flsb  to  be  very  small,  though 
any  in  that  qnarter.  In  about  four  weeks  we  cang! 
n  barrels,  and  having  landed  them,  we  bad  repair 
It,  came  down  the  bay,  where  most  of  tbe  fitte 
itweeo  Port  Hood  and  Gheticamp.  We  made  ail 
ere  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  on  tbat  part  of 
e  first  came  to  Port  Hood  we  found  a  cntter  in  tbe 
as  tbere,  bnt  we  did  not  mind  tbe  cntter  or  anytb 
in  says,  "  I  am  going  to  have  mackerel,"  and  we 
id  we  succeeded.  In  a  fortnight  we  had  cangbt 
lirty  or  forty  barrels.  We  saw  tbe  cutter  for  a  few 
id  we  kept  out  of  Port  Hood  harbor.  It  seemed  1 
'  Port  Hood  almost  every  night.  We  anchored  out 
id  Obeticamp,  and  made  that  a  harbor.  We  lay  ui 
aces.  We  caught  the  fish  all  inshore.  There  wei 
de  the  three-mile  limit.  I  would  say  that  five  fanndi 
el  were  not  caught  by  the  whole  fleet  ontside.  ' 
ludred  barrels  so  canght. 
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«  were  they  takeo  1 — A.  Some  at 
luring  the  flret  trip  werecanghton 
ia  off  the  mouth  of  Bay  of  Clialeni 
an  the  second  trip ! — A.  We  got  I 
i  island,  close  in  off  St.  Peter'a. 
manyT — A.  Three  hundred  and  t< 
els. 
oa  go  more  than  one  season  in  thai 

ta  remember  any  other  American  fl 
that  t — A.  No.  I  went  in  several 

<eu  the  times,  but  I  did  not  keep  an. 

Imes  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

cere  In  other  vessels f — A.  Yea,  in  i 

collect  their  names.     Sometimes  a 

:o  out  and  try  a  week  or  two,  and  us 

h  trips,  but  I  kept  no  reoord  of  1 
went  on  the  schooner  Emma.    1 1 

sels.    I  went  in  the  Josephine. 

Ir.  Foster : 

bhe  Emma  an  American  veasell — I 

le  a  very  short  trip  in  her, 

Ir.  Davies : 

bnephine  was  an  island  vessel  f — A 

lave  been  in  the  fishing  business  e 

vessel. 

T  year  t — A.  Tes, 

King  the  mackerel  T — A.  Yea. 

are  now  engaged  in  the  business 

g  before  the  time  when  yon  took  c 
1  respect  to  the  American  fishing-fli 
ler  of  vessels  it  was. — A.  The  flee 
age,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  from  aboul 
ssels ;  some  yeara  more  than  other 
do  you  draw  the  line  at  1873;  has 
— A.  The  price  of  mackerel  has  be« 
ion  in  trade.  The  Americana  havi 
ith  a  seine  off  the  couat.  Thna  mi 
md  taken  there  io  large  quantities, 
body  of  mackerel  striking  down  to  I 
)  since  1873  over  200  reseela  in  the 
ling  Btill  with  reference  to  the  fleet, 
able  yon  to  tell  the  Commissioa  i 
ed  as  well  as  the  particular  vessel 
in  the  body  of  the  fleet ;  sometime 
fleet. 

regard  to  the  three-mile  limit ;  die 
:  keep  outside  or  notT — A.  They  fia 
that  the  general  rulel — A.  Yes. 
fished  considerably  there  and  fullo 
>n  remember  any  of  the  American 
.  I  do. 
tiat  make  any  difference  with  the  ol 
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S'fleet  they  voald  be  captored  by  the  Britis 
ice  would  be  so  much  higher  that  it  would 
ual,  over  and  above  the  aum  of  the  duties  p 
le  in  proportion,  and  the  British  fleet  would  ge 
uerican  fishermen  might  make  occasionally 
it  it  would  be  a  wild-goose  chase.  I  have  had 
the  busiaess,  and  I  would  decline  to  fit  up  a  v 
e  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  v 
d  fishermen ;  what  is  their  opinion  on  that  p< 
Iked  the  matter  over  with  them.  We  often 
et,  sometimes  in  barbora,  waiting  to  get  oat, » 
d  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  them, 
ere  would  be  a  big  catch  of  mackerel  to-morro 
e  mackerel  somewhere.  They  thought  it  very 
t  be  allowed  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limi 
ere,  they  wonid  say,  "We  must  steal  ourcha 
get  our  vessel  taken. "  Some  of  the  skippers,  < 
rn  a  part  of  their  vessels,  and  they  found  it  i 
run  the  chance  of  losing  the  vessel,  and  so  t 
side  the  three-mile  limii. 

Q.  Was  it  their  opinion  that  if  they  oould  qoI 
t  get  the  mackerel  t — A.  Yes,  that  was  theii 
e  mackerel  are  caught  inside  the  three  miles 
owed  to  fish  there  the  trips  would  be  a  failure 
Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  fisherman  bold 

Ko ;  I  never  heard  any  argument  to  show  t 
ccessful  outside  as  inside.  I  have  not  beard 
Lid  in  favor  of  fishing  outside  altogether,  aitt 
tny  trips  outside  iu  deep  water.  A  school  of  ni 
nk  to  another  would  cross  deep  water.  As 
in  who  would  say,  "  I  will  fit  my  vessel  and 
ree-mile  limit ;  I  am  sure  of  getting  successful 

it,  and  I  have  had  experience,  having  fished  ( 
irty-three  years.  If  1  wereexcluded  from  thet 
■t  fit  up  a  vessel  for  the  mackerel-fishing  in  th< 
Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  American  fisherme 
heries ;  have  you  ever  heard  them  express  a 
ve  talked  it  over.  In  1848  there  was  a  great ' 
a  fishermen  of  the  United  Slates,  aud  Galif< 
Iked  about.  Many  thought  there  was  no  plao< 
18  talked  about  on  board  the  vessels  and  in  the 
Delusion  come  to  by  some  was  that  gulf  flshini 
ruia  gold-diggings.  In  1853  I  shipped  in  Bost 
«.  She  was  bound  to  California,  and  hearin 
mia  fever  (I  was  young  at  the  time,  and  auxi 
rs),  I  was  persuaded  to  ship  in  her.  I  agree 
wever,  sign  articles.  I  was  afterward  peranac 
»  as  sure  as  Oatifomia,  and  so  I  took  to  ba 
ars  it  turned  out  so,  for  I  know  that  several 
int  ont  there,  in  a  year  or  two  came  back.  1 
iking  money  at  the  fishing  busioess. 
Q.  Wbere  do  you  principally  fish  T — A.  At  th( 
and  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Q.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  round  Prince 
tiabilants  fish  much  in  L84S,  1850, 1852,  and  1 
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,  YoD  have  spoken  about  the  cod,  hake, 
I  yon  any  herring  fishery  along  the  coast' 

To  any  extent  T — A.  Not  to  a  very  large 
gb  for  bait  for  oor  cod  and  mackerel  fl&i 

Where  are  the  herring  taken,  how  far 
a  half  a  mile  to  a  mile. 

Do  all  tbe  fishing  establishments  on  the 

the  catch  of  these  herrings  I — A.  The; 
stimes  for  the  mackerel  fishing,  the;  get 
dagdalen  Islands.  They  nse  a  great  det 
a  they  send  a  vessel  down  to  the  Magd 
id  not  secare  enoagh  inshore,  and  get  a 
■  supply. 

Have  the  Americana  fished  at  the  Magd: 
te  years  T — A.  Yes. 

How  far  are  the  herring  off  shore  1 — A. 

spawn  there.  A  very  heavy  body  of  hen 
rmen  have  a  seinu  150  fathoms  long;  the 
re ;  they  use  a  boat  and  get  ont  the  fish. 

Have  many  herring  been  taken  there  f — A 
,wheQ  I  wasseiDing,!  filled  7,800  barrels,  t 
D  vessels  besides,  in  all  containing  2,700 1: 
tnight. 

Th&t  was  a  fortnight's  work  1 — A.  Yes. 
I  go  there  and  fill  a  suiue  any  night,  by  tl 

Have  the  Amerioans  frequented  there  t 
t  deal  of  fish  from  there.  I  have  know 
i,  600  sail  have  been  there. 

What  proportion  would  be  American  vf 
vould  be  the  average  for  the  last  twenty  ; 

Did  they  each  get  a  catch  t — A.  They  al 
>r  three  years  ago,  a  targe  Dumber  of  vess 
u  for  bait.  From  Gloaceater  vessels  havf 
From  their  lying  in  the  body  of  the  fish,  u 
I  being  so  mnch  trafiic  in  the  bay,  which  ] 
Lab  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  herring 
tfore.  Of  late  they  have  got  tiie  herrings 
lurse-seine.  They  ase  these  seines  outsidi 
prevent  the  fish  coming  in  to  spawn.  Th 
re ;  there  were  300  vessels  there  for  herrii 
nuess  in  filling  barrels  on  board  for  Norw 
>een  a  failnre  this  year  on  account  of  the 

Wed> 
e  conference  met  at  noon, 
e  evidence  of  Captain  Ghivarie  was  resi 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
estion.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterda; 
ig  tbe  last  four  years  tbe  American  fleets 
ch  large  nnmbers  as  formerly  T — Answer. 
What  would  be  the  average  number  of 
during  the  past  two  years  T — A.  During  t 
hat  the  average  would  not  amount  to  over 
g  the  past  four  years  iu  succession,  it  wot 
It  would  be  from  four  hundred  to  four 
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;.  With  the  uew,  large  seines  t — A.  Yes. 

;.  Have  they  met  with  saccese  I — A.  They  h« 

It  ago.    They  have  seined  at  points,  and  the 

,'  have  obtained  large  catches — from  one  ht 

dred  barrels — with  a  Bet  of  nets;  they  ha^ 

x>l  where  they  have  arrived. 

;.  What  catches  have  they  niadet — A.  Up  t<: 

;b. 

I.  Yon  mean  in  the  one  seine  T — A.  Yes. 

).  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  th< 

t  has  arrived  in  the  bay  t    When  did  yoa  I 

t  Friday.    1  saw  the  vessels  coming  ap  the 

uor'ard  winds  prevailed,  and  it  was  roagh 
til  sbore,  coming  to  auobor  there.  I  CODnte< 
les  in  the  fleet. 

;.  Yoa  know  these  men  f — A.  Yes. 
|.  Were  you  in  conversation  with  themf- 
iuted  with  the  men  belonging  to  the  mnjor  pi 
!.  Did  yoQ  And  out  how  many  of  the  fleet  h 
:be  St.  Lawrence  I — A.  On  the  way  down, 
something  like  four  hundred  vessels.    They 

every  hour. 

I.  What  is  the  number  of  fishermen  it  is  exp 
regate  this  year  f — A.  They  are  of  opinion  tt 

this  year  of  any  consequence  on  the  Americ 
t  will  be  down.  It  will  number  about  nine 
t  there  will  be  as  many  as  four  hundred  seii 
\.  And  you  say  that  some  of  them  have  t»k 
idred  barrels  of  Qsb  at  one  throw  1 — A.  Yes 
d  barrels  are  very  often  taken  in  this  way. 
l  Juat  describe  a  seine  to  the  Commission, 
^tb,  &c. — A.  The  seines  are  made  of  very  I 

from  18  to  24  fathoms  deep.    They  are  ma< 
ake  in  all  the  flah  they  come  across.    They  a 
I  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  length.    They 
nd  the  schools  of  fish.    A  school  is  round  i 
)  seines  may  be  of  any  depth. 
;.  They  come  together  around  the  school  T- 
)ot  to  show  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
I.  They  lay  large  seines  around  the  school 
e  the  mackerel  on  the  top  of  the  water  1- 
k,  and  a  draw  line,  called  a  purse  line,  bring 
th  ;  thus  they  inclose  a  large  body  of  flsh. 
I.  The  net  comes  together  t — A.  Yes.    The 
le  and  have  the  whole  thing  closed,  until  the 

fish  in  order  to  assist  in  barreling  them.  1 
imall  boats,  and  taken  on  board  the  vessel,  w 
J.  What  has  been,  in  yoar  experience  as  a 
}  style  of  fishing  f — A.  In  my  experience,  all  a 
seining  cod  and  herring  has  t>een  to  keep  the 
ly  a  great  many  fish  which  are  of  no  ase  a 
lides  destroying  a  great  many  of  such  fish,  seii 
frightening  and  keeping  the  fishing  off  oai 
stly  found  in  shoal  water.  In  addition  to  mt 
our  coast  many  herring  which  mix  with  the  : 

Americans  do  not  preserve. 
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Do  I  auderatand  you  to  sa;  tbat  the  mackere 
Say  of  tbe  St.  Lawreuce  school  in  shoal  waten 

Snppoaiiig  that  the  seiuing  system  were  iotr 
fleet  JD  tbe  ahoal  waters  of  the  bay,  what  w( 
>ait  and  flab  t — A.  It  would  meaa  the  rniii  of 
)piiiioD.    It  would  destroy  our  mackerel  lisber 

During  the  last  two  or  three  year?,  has  the  n 
id  decreased  T  Has  the  local  catch  increased 
ot  know  that  it  has  decreased.  I  think  that 
e  was  not  as  many  mackerel  caught  on  these  s 
Dg  tbe  three  years  previoas,  although  in  some 
northern  portion,  the  mackerel  have  been  verj 

And  three  years  previously,  was  the  local 
T — A.  Two  years  ago  the  bay  was  full  of  mac 
amount  of  flsfa  on  our  coast ;  this  was  in  1874 

That,  I  beliet'e,  was  an  escelleut  year! — A. 
ant  of  fish.  In  1875  they  were  not  so  plentiful 
y  of  them  on  the  isluid  coast    At  tbe  Usgda 

were  more  plentiful  than  during  tbe  year 
^erel  were  then  caught  there  than  had  been  t 
tn  there. 

Is  there  any  peculiarity  connected  with  the  lU 
vbicb  prevents  successful  fishing  being  carried 
6  seines  have  also  been  nsed  there. 

I  allude  to  winds  I — A.  It  is  a  very  blowy  coui 
ids  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  and  mountainoui 
nail  fleets ;  some  hardy  flshermeu  remain  thert 

visit  it  daring  parts  of  the  year.  Others  do  i 
I ;  it  is  too  blowy  there,  particularly  in  tbe  c 
the  vessels  have  to  lay  around  the  island  iu  i 
days  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  take  fish, 
nade  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
le  fleet  remains  there  along  nntil  about  tbe  lOtl 
vessels  visit  there  aft«r  that  date. 

This  is  on  account  of  tbe  heavy  winds  that  pre 
des,  there  are  no  harbors,  and  the  vessels  haT< 
ids. 

One  word  about  the  codflshiug,  captain ;  t 
ied  on  by  British  and  American  vessels  1 — A,  ' 
.  are  carried  on  in  the  gulf,  on  the  Labrador  si 

Fonndland,  and  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orpt 
I  Island,  and  in  fact  in  all  parts  of  tbe  gulf  by  J 
.mericans  also.  Tbey  fish  for  cod  besides  on  tl 
t  Banks  and  off  tbe  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  aroai 
I  parts  of  these  regions.  The  cod  along  the  we 
lly  taken  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  the  Wes 

Is  there  much  codfishtng  within  three  miles  c 
ds  and  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Xova  Sco 

t — A.  There  is  not  much  done  there  by  vessel 
but  do  not  fish  for  cod  on  the  shore;  they  do 
altogether  on  shore. 

Where  do  the  fishermen  get  their  baiti — A 
iS  and  along  the  shores  of  Kewfonudland  f 
ids,  and  in  the  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia.  The; 
liern  and  soatbern  parts  of  Newfoandland. 
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if  all  the  vesBels  passing  through  f — A.  O,  do. 
ceived  dariog  the  uigbt-time.  Id  fornier  .t 
ice  a  toD  on  the  toouage  of  each  vessel — I 
It  levied — the  flshermea  generally  made  it  t 
rb  without  paying  the  duties  if  this  were  posi 
3o  that  the  ofBci^  record  of  arrivals  might 
nber  of  vessels  ran  through  and  were  never  s 
tage  of  a  north  wind.  1  do  not  think  that 
ienoe  on  the  Julia  Franklin  and  Morning  Si 
than  twice.  It  is  considered  rather  a  smart 
ant  and  have  no  such  expenses. 
Do  yoQ  mean  that  the  Commission  should  di 
the  inference  that  a  very  considerable  portioc 
O,  yea.  I  would  say  that  during  these  years 
f  the  vessels  did  not  pay  their  light  dues. 
To  what  years  do  yon  refer  T — A,  The  yeatt 
atters  would  be  after  them,  and  when  cloael 
to  pay,  especially  oo  the  island.  But  up  to 
were  levied  on  vessels  by  the  island  goveri 
ut  of  Canso,  they  bad  do  other  place  to  call  a 

i. 

Ihe  years  in  question  extended  from  1S48  to  1 
3  were  always  boarded  by  the  island  people  ii 
illy  at  these  times  they  landed  a  good  deal  at 
irough. 

Bow  did  you  come  to  pay  twice  when  on  the 
lug  Start — A.  We  landed  at  the  Gut,  and  of  i 
You  were  noder  the  necessity  of  paying  li 
i  cargoes  f — A.  Yes. 

And  if  you  did  not  land  cargoes  you  cousidc 
b  through  without  payingt — A.  O,  yes.  Thi 
uen  among  them,  however,  and  many  skippei 
it,  as  a  rule,  to  evade  payment.  If  they  sav 
they  had  to  heave-to  and  wait.  On  the  whol 
lird  of  the  vessels  during  these  years  woald  c 
If  they  were  not  boarded,  of  course  they  dii 
a  current  of  three  or  four  knots  an  hour  won 
and  the  officials  had  no  means  of  finding 
rnn  through  with  the  tide.  It  sometimes  ra 
or  ten  knots  an  hour.  A  vessel  would  be  bj 
reach  her. 

At  what  would  yon  place  the  average  catch  c 
;  the  last  three  years  in  oar  waters! — A.  '. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  catches  have  averaj 
I  the  previous  year,  1874,  there  were  some  lai 
'ear  the  average  would  be  more. 
By  Mr.  Foster : 

The  average  of  250  is  for  each  vessel  I — A.  Y 
By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Whit  would  it  be  for  the  previous  yearf — A 
out  350  barrels. 

Where  were  these  flsb  taken  t— A.  Mostly 
6  Edward  Island. 
All  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  MostI; 
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be  secured  by  this  plan  of  operations.  The  fisheries  being  betteri  the 
general  impression  is  that  they  are  all  making  towards  home  to  fidi  oa 
their  own  coast. 

Q.  Dnring  yoar  thirty  years'  experience,  have  yon  known  of  any  of 
our  vessels  frequenting  the  American  coast  for  fishing  purposes  T — A.  I 
never  knew  of  any  British  vessel  fishing  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  And  why  1 — A.  We  never  think  of  fitting  out  vessels  to  go  to  the 
American  coast,  since  we  have  such  good  fisheries  down  here.  Oun 
are  far  superior  to  theirs.  We  have  better  fish  and  more  of  them  at 
home  than  they  have.  Ours  are  surer.  We  would  never  think  at  all 
of  fitting  out  vessels  to  go  up  to  that  coast. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  of  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  beard  of  a  British  vessel  going  there) — A..  Only 
of  one ;  she  was  a  schooner  I  went  in  for  two  or  three  years.  She  b^ 
longed  to  I.  G.  Hall. 

Q.  He  is  an  American,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes.  He  attends  to  the  fish- 
eries in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  He  is  an  American  citizen  ? — A.  Yes.  Our  vessel  went  ap  there  \ 
to  get  some  pogies  for  bait  one  year.  We  were  there  a  long  time,  aod  i 
were  bothered  a  good  deal  by  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  fishing 
with  seines.  There  was  not  much  show  for  us  to  do  anything.  The  | 
shore  seemed  to  be  completely  taken  up  by  all  kinds  of  traps,  nets,  aod  I 
vessels.  I  think  as  far  as  the  American  shore  mackerel  fishery  is  ooa-  i 
cerned,  that  they  have  no  more  room  than  is  required  for  their  fleet  of 
vessels.  Our  people  would  have  but  a  very  small  show  indeed  among 
them. 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  invest  capital  in  such  an  undertaking^  your- 
self?— A.  I  never  would  think  of  such  a  thing  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  were  about  sixteen  years  old  when  yon  began  fishings  in  Uie 
Josephine,  in  1848  ? — A.  I  was  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  oC 
age. 

Q.  And  I  think  you  said  you  first  shipped  on  the  island? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prince  Edward  Island? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  then  made  one  trip  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  then? — A.  Up  to  S'ewburyport,  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  When  did  you  reach  it  ? — A.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  aboat 
November. 

Q.  And  there  you  were  discharged  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  the  winter? — A.  At  and  near  Newbaiyport. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  ship  the  following  spring? — A.  In   ApiiL 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  first? — A.  I  made  two  trips  on  the  coasl^ 
and  then  went  mackerel-fishing  in  the  bay. 

Q.  You  went  in  a  schooner? — A.  No;  but  in  a  coaster.  We  do  nol 
use  coast  vessels  fishing  in  the  bay. 

Q.  You  started  to  coast  in  the  spring  of  1849  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  coast? — A.  Until  July. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  begin  fishing  in  July,  1849  ? — A.  In  tte 
schooner  Hezron. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  fish  first? — A.  Down  the  Bay  of  Ohalears  and 
and  along  the  British  coast. 

Q.  You  did  not  try  to  fish  until  you  reached  the  bay  ? — A.  So ;  iv« 
came  directly  down. 

Q.  And  you  made  two  trips  the  second  year? — A.  No ;  one  trip. 
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schooners ;  and  the  cost  of  what  we  call  a  Georgiaman  woald  be  some- 
tbing  like  $6,000  or  $7,000  in  gold.  That  would  be  a  small-sized  Tessel. 
A  Georgian  fisherman  would  be  of  about  65  or  70  tons. 

Q.  The  greater  part  of  the  American  mackerel  fishing  is  done  in  res- 
selQ  of  that  class  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  altogether  of  the  largest  class  of  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  about  fourteen  men  are  employed  on  each  vessel  f — ^Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  number  of  barrels  the  vessels  caught  in  a 
yeart — ^A.  I  gave  it  in  the  bay  as  four  hundred.  I  would  say  that 
would  be  a  f'dit  average. 

Q.  That  was  formerly  ? — A.  From  1848  up  to  four  years  ago,  in  my 
experience. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  be  an  average  catch  outside  of  the  bay 
on  the  American  shores  t — A.  O,  well,  some  vessels  would  go  oat  south 
and  return  with  none,  while  others,  perhaps,  would  obtain  a  handrcd 
barrels  and  more. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  average  f — A.  The  average  catch  out  south, 
taking  the  spring  trips  for  ten  years  in  succession,  say  from  1848,  would 
not  be  over  150  barrels. 

Q.  A  trip  ? — A.  That  would  be  the  catch  all  through. 

Q.  Making  two  spring  trips  ? — A.  Some  did  and  some  did  not ;  very 
few  did. 

Q.  With  two  trips  on  the  southern  coast,  do  you  think  that  they 
would  average  150  barrels  a  trip  ? — A.  1  do  not  say  that  they  would 
average  two  trips  there ;  very  few  make  two. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  average  there  would  be  ? — A.  O,  I  would 
say  that  the  average  catch  would  be  150  barrels  for  the  spring  fishing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  did  not  average  more  than  150  barrels  in 
the  spring,  when  they  went  one  or  two  trips  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  went  once  and  some  twice  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  catch  in  the  autumn  trips  off  the  American 
coast  with  the  same  vessels  that  come  up  here  ? — A.  Some  of  these  ves- 
sels would  remain^ou  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  fish  there ;  some  made  very 
good  catches. 

-  Q.  You  have  undertaken  to  show  us  the  average  on  the  British  coast, 
and  I  want  to  learn  what  it  is  on  the  American  coast  T — A.  I  woald  give 
the  average  catch  on  the  American  shore  out  south,  taking  the  whole 
season  right  through,  as  200  barrels  a  vessel. 

Q.  Yon  have  given  the  average  spring  catch  as  150  barrels  T — A.  Yes. 
I  have  not,  however,  kept  the  run  of  fishing  on  that  coast  as  well  as  on 
this  coast. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  American  as  about  the  British 
fisheries  f — A.  I  have  kept  the  run  of  the  fishing  on  the  Oulf  better  than 
on  that  coast,  and -for  this  reason,  that  I  could  not  be  in  two  places  at 
once. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  Ameri« 
can  coast  as  about  the  coast  nearer  home,  and  yet  you  have  known 
enough  about  the  former  to  think  that  the  fishing  there  is  of  very  little 
value  t — A.  It  is  of  very  little  value  to  our  fleet. 

Q.  Well,  stick  to  the  autumn  trip,  if  you  know  anything  aboat  it,  for 
the  American  coast.  What  is  the  average  number  of  barrels  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  American  mackerel  vessels  obtained  at  this  season  in 
the  same  years  you  have  already  spoken  of,  when  the  fisheries  were  in 
their  good  condition— from  1848  to  1865, 1  l>elieve,  was  the  period  yoo 
gave  us. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  compute  the  average  of  the  season, 
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,teb  of  each  man  T — A.  He  fishes,  and  is 
8t  in  the  voyage  than  the  others,  who  e 
Eekeepscoantofthecatcht — A.  No.  1 
rners  are  there,  and  of  coarse  they  com 
foa  were  simply  there  on  wages  fisbini 
teb  t — A.  I  took  care  of  the  maekerel, 
AW  that  they  were  split  and  properly 
bring  the  highest  prices.  If  oegleotec 
,  though  if  properly  attended  to  tbej 
aakes  a  difference  of  from  $6  to  97  a  b 
8  place  a  responsible  man  aa  shareamai 
:h  are  properly  pnt  np. 
IVbat  wages  were  you  paid  as  sharesmi 
&ud  were  yoa  in  the  vessel  all  that  yea 
Do  yon  know  what  this  vessel  costi — £ 
[n  gold  f— A.  About  94,000  in  gold. 
A'hat  was  her  toonagef — A.  Abont  75 
len. 

[  allade  to  the  one  yon  shipped  in  after ; 
^as  the  Ellen. 

tVhat  was  the  cost  of  ranning  that  va 
sponsibility  of  that  kind, 
foar  knowledge  of  the  basinees  will  i 
he  cost  of  the  cost  of  the  crew. — A.  T 
month. 

Bow  many  men  received  920  a  month 
)D,  yonng  fellows  and  green  bands.    Oi 

Dne-third  of  twelve  or  fonrteen  receivi 

en  did  so. 

ii'onr  or  five  men  got  920;  which  t — A. 

?ne-tbird  of  the  crew  did.    The  otbera  ^ 

That  wonid  be  $80 ;  for  how  man;  mor 

at  year  3^  months. 

Did  you  nenally  make  short  trips  T — A. 

»WD  here.     The  others  staid  a  certal 

Were  yon  with  that  vessel  throogbo 
eason  we  only  made  one  trip  to  the  ba; 
Adhere  did  she  go  afterwards  T — A.  I  di 
iryport  at  the  end  of  the  trip.    We  did 

>niing  that  trip  four  men  were  paid 
ime  in  the  next  grade  t — A,  The  wages 
th. 

Jow  many  men  received  930  T — A.  Not 
not  say  exactly.  Their  wages  were  93i 
merely  want  the  average  T — A.  It  was 
("or  fonrteen  men  1 — A.  Yes.  I  mean  fo 
led  a  sharesman. 

i'oorteen  men  were  paid  925  T — A.  I  wt 
mr  taken  ont  this  would  be  the  case, 
low  many  got  925 1 — A.  Four  from  fot 
'en  received  9251 — A.  Yes. 
Vbat  did  the  other  foar  costt — A.  Th 
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Q.  Tbia  was  in  18511 — A.  Tes;  No.  ones  vere 
tbat  year,  bat  Uie  average  price  was  (16.  The 
ancl  repacking  of  the  barrels  cost  fifty  ceota  eacb 

Q.  Now,  that  was  yoar  last  trip  in  American  vi 

BOt 

Q.  What  WHS  the  name  of  the  next  Americai 
were  t — A.  The  Fanny. 

Q.  Which  was  wrecked  1 — A.  No ;  she  was  not 

Q.  Where  were  you  daring  the  year  followin 
were  on  the  Ellen  T — A,  On  the  Julia  Frantlin. 

Q.  That  was  in  1864 f— A.  No;  in  1865. 

Q.  Where  were  yoii  in  1856 1 — A.  On  the  Morn 

Q.  When  did  you  start  on  a  vessel  of  your  owe 
on  the  Josephine.  I  was  proprietor  of  her  for  foo 
her  in  this  basiness  all  through,  with  the  Game  C 

Q.  The  Josephine  was  the  first  of  yonr  own  ve 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  T — A.  Forty, 

Q.  How  many  men  did  yoa  have  on  hert — A. 

Q,  How  many  trips  did  you  makeT — A.  Two. 
season,  and  was  oat  two  months  and  eight  days; 

Q.  And  what  did  yon  do  with  the  mackerel  T- 
tbe  United  States. 

Q.  Yourselfl— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Direct  f — A.  Ifo;  I  did  not  do  so  that  trip, 
lottetown  to  I.  C.  Hall. 

Q.  That  was  in  1857  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  duty  on  the  flsh  then  ! — A,  S 

Q.  WLere  were  you  in  1858  and  '59! — A.  In  1! 
vessel  helouging  to  Hall. 

Q.  As  captain  t — A.  Yes;  I  put  a  man  on  my  O' 
I  left  her  was  heeause  I  bad  been  very  successful 
before.     She  was  of  American  style,  but  bailt  on 

Q.  Did  you  go  in'her  on  shares! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  shares  did  yon  have! — A.  I  had  fonr 
the  whole  catch  and  one-half  of  the  fish  I  caught 

Q.  And  the  following  year  you  went  back  to  yi 
obtained  a  vessel  that  winter — the  Game  Cock — < 

Q.  Where  did  you  flsh  with  berf — A.  In  the 
business,  for  two  years. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  yon  begin  T — ^ 

Q.  What  was  your  vessel  doing  prior  to  Jn)y 
the  West  Indies. 

Q.  She  was  not  exclusively  used  as  a  flahinf 
was  built  for  fishing  and  coasting.  Sho  was  a 
employed  at  fishing  during  the  summer. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her  I— A.  Two  years 

Q.  This  will  bring  ns  to  I860;  what  vessel  wei 
A.  In  the  Livy.  I  sold  ber.  I  was  in  her  one  y 
in  her  again. 

Q.  What  did  yon  go  into  after  1866  T— A.  I  wi 

Q.  Did  yon  own  herf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  bought  bert— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  flsh  then  1— A.  Id  1867  I  w: 

Q.  And  1868  T— A.  Then  I  was  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  When  was  it  yon  made  np  yonr  mind  to  g 
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account  of  the  duty  t — A,  In  1866.    That  was  the  first  j'ear  cutters  were 
emploved. 

4  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  did  you  catch  in  1866! — A.  Two 
hnudred  and  forty. 

Q.  During  how  many  months? — A.  About  two  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  was  the  vessel  doing  the  rest  of  the  year  ? — A.  I  sold  her. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  the  following  year,  1867  f — A.  I  went  buy- 
ing mackerel  along  the  coast. 

Q,  Of  farmers  who  caught  them  in  boats  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  them? — A.  I  shipped  them  to  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  or  sell  them? — A.  I  shipped  to  Boston  and  sold 
them. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  in  Boston? — A.  To  Hall  &  Merrick. 

Q.  Yon  dealt  with  Hall;  he  was  on  the  island? — A.  They  had  an 
office  there. 

Q.  When  you  sa^'  you  shipped  them  to  Boston  you  mean  you  sold 
them  to  a  man  who  lived  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  who  happened 
to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  to  have  another  house  in  Boston ;  do  you 
call  that  shipping  them  to  Boston? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  so  shipped 
this  trip. 

Q.  When  you  sold  to  Hall  &  Merrick  you  sold  at  Charlottetown,  did 
you  not?— A.  Yes;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  all  my  catches  in  the 
Game  Cock.    I  shipped  to  Boston  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  lam  speaking  of  the  fish  you  bought  around  the  island,  and  I  ask 
fo  whom  did  you  sell  them? — A.  They  were  sold  in  Boston,  and  bought 
00  the  joint  account  of  Hall  and  myself. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  partnership  with  him? — A.  Yes;  they  were  all 
shipped  to  Boston. 

Q.  Were  they  sold  on  joint  account  at  Boston? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  follow  that  system? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Were  these  fish  sold  as  American  or  as  British  fish? — A.  As  British 
fish. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  duty  of  $2  a  barrel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  barrels  you  bought  the  first  year 
you  worked  on  joint  account  ? — A.  We  bought  about  five  hundred  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  What  did  they  cost  you  ? — A.  We  paid  from  $4  to  $8  a  barrel  for 
them;  the  barrels  held  two  hundred  pounds.  We  bought  them  from 
the  fishermen — ones,  twos,  and  threes.  We  did  not  cull  them  at  the 
time,  but  we  did  so  at  Charlottetown. 

Q.  When  did  you  resume  fishing  ? — A.  I  also  fished  that  year.  I  had 
the  vessel  out  fishing  and  buying  both. 

Q.  The  same  vessel ! — A.  Yes;  the  Josephine. 

Q.  You  ran  her  on  joint  account  with  Mr.  Hall?— A.  Y'es;  she  was 
chartered  on  joint  account.    She  was  a  British  vessel. 

Q.  This  was  in  1866  and  '67  and  '68  ?— A.  It  was  in  1868  and  1874. 

Q-  That  was  your  business  all  along  these  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  bought  as  many  fish  as  you  caught  probably,  did  you  not  ? — 
A.  We  bought  more  than  we  caught.  We  took  only  a  small  crew.  We 
bought  along  the  shore  and  caught  some  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  goods,  too  ? — A.  Y^es. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  the  traflfic  consisted  of  barter,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Y^e^; 
and  we  also  paid  cash. 

Q.  This  brings  you  down  to  1873  ? — A.  This  comes  down  to'  1874. 
In  1875  I  went  likewise  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Hall.  We  took  in 
three  or  four  vessels,  and  traded.    I  went  down  to  the  Magdalen  Islands 
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od  bonght  a  large  qnantity  of  flsh  then 
lat  year. 

Q.  Tod  did  not  nay  mnch  in  yoar  tef 
lackerel  fishery  about  the  Magdalen  Islai 

Q.  Is  not  that  as  good  a  place  for  cati 
nif  1 — A.  No ;  it  ie  not.  Tbe  mackerel  tt 
le  vessels  among  shoal  rocks,  and  in  ai 
ttle  while  and  are  bard  to  get  oat  of.  ] 
le  year. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  regard  the  Magdnle 
Bhingt — A.  We  do,  but  we  canuot  well  fi 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  fish  caugl 
re  got  there. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  T — A.  O,  ye 

Q.  And  by  veasels  1 — A.  Tbere  is  good  I 

(j.  And  is  there  not  also  mackerel  fishinj 
rel  about  these  islands,  but  not  many  con: 
alf.    I  should  say  that  about  one-fifth  of 

Q.  One-fifth  of  the  entire  fleet,  British  a 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  other  fonr-fiftl 
do  not  say  that ;  they  are  back  and  fort! 
ock  of  birds,  flying  all  over  the  oonntry. 
11  the  seaaon.    I  mean  that. 

Q.  Then  one-fifth  of  the  flshiog  done  in  i 
alen  Islands  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  morel — A.  Xot  more;  the 
roDud  the  islands ;  they  do  not  stay  and 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  seining  of  berring  i 
lat  always  done  on  shore? — A.  Always  o 
arse  seiulng,  and  this  has  been  practiced 

Q.  These  seines  cannot  be  used  on  shore 

Q.  They  require  deep  water  t — A.  Yes, 
loal  water,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  fathoms  dc 

Q.  But  the  great  balk  of  the  purse  seini 
..  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  seiuii 
tlands  from  boats  1  It  can  be  done  in  1 
loal  water. 

Q.  It  is  not  very  expensive  when  done  i 
ears  it  has  been  preferred  with  purse  sei 
ng  there  dnriug  the  last  twenty  years  1  v 
le  spring. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  bn, 
laring  tbe  last  eight  or  ten  years  they 
x)in  four  to  five  cents  »  barrel ;  they  gene 
'ay  down  and  charter  seines ;  they  give  « 
^  is  aboDt  four  or  fire  cents  a  barrel, 
ondreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  for  five  c 

Q.  YoQ  sell  them  to  the  AmericansT — A, 
bey  usually  buy  rather  than  stop  and  do 
ley  find  it  comes  much  cheaper.  Of  late 
uy  so  many  as  they  did  on  shore;  this  is 

Q.  Because  the  fish  do  not  strike  the  sh< 
ilnre  in  the  berring  catch  T — A.  Yes;  fori 
ave  been  used  tbere ;  and  it  has  been  fou 
le  Bh<wc.    A  large  fleet  going  down  coulc 
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is  basinesK,  the  proper  way  to  do  is  to  beg 
Gape  Hay  and  then  to  follow  the  fish  np  i 
in  hare  described  T — A.  No ;  I  do  not  thii 
Q.  Ton  think  it  depends  on  where  the 
klly;  but  we  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  t 
iless  we  winter  in  some  American  harbor. 
Q.  Yon  conld  wioter  in  Halifax,  conld 
ther  winter  our  vesaels  at  home. 
Q.  How  many  vessels  are  there  engaged 
io  not  mean  boats  and  vessels — owned  in 
.  Well,  there  have  been  abont  forty  sail. 
Q.  That  is  the  ntmostflgarel — A.  Yea. 
Q-  What  ia  the  average  tonnage  1 — A.  Ft 
Q.  What  other  parte  of  the  Dominion  ar 
1b  are  fltt«d  oat  T — A.  There  is  another  pr 
le  the  gut — the  Got  of  Canso,  of  coarse. 
Q.  How  large  is  this  fieetl — A.  It  belong 
leton,  as  high  as  the  Gut  of  Oanso,  and  d 
klais. 

Q.  You  do  Dot  inclade  in  your  reckoning 
e  take  half  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  British  Canadian  vessels  i 
ihery  T — A.  The  British  fishery  fleet  for  e 
nsisted  of  some  two  hundred  sail. 
Q.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  of  the  v< 
Q.  There  are  hardly  any  large  vessels  ow 
few.  I  have  seen  up  here  vessels  of  120  t 
Q.  Which  are  used  exclusively  for  this  fii 
mmer.  There  bare  not  been  many  of  thh 
e  fishiDg  of  late  years. 
Q.  And  why  not  t — A.  This  is  due  to  t1 
Eirkets  for  fish  have  gone  down, asagenera 
>  the  idea  of  fitting  vessels  out  expressly 
sides,  there  are  large  quantities  of  these  f 
e  always  fonnd  iu  bodies. 
Q.  The  seine  fishery  has  controlled  the  d 
itf— A.  It  has. 

Q.  And  the  hook-and-line  inshore  fishery 
JDe-flshing  od  oar  coasts  at  all,  but  I  thinl 
I  the  American  coasts. 
Q.  Did  you  find  it  pretty  hard  to  pay  a  d 
ftckerell— A.  No;  I  did  not  so  And  it;  fi 
^re  not  paid  it.  If  the  American  flsberme 
)nld  thiuk  nothing  of  paying  a  dnty  of  (£ 
)uld  then  be  small  and  they  would  have  b 
B  would  make  money  out  of  it. 
Q.  This  was  before  purse-seines  were  used 
as  levied.  1  wonid  feel  pretty  sore  at  timi 
liot  with  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  and  fish  ' 
cotter  would  come  out  bat  wonld  not  ta 
IS  a  British  vessel.  I  would  know  that  tt 
r  the  shore  and  where  to  find  them,  and  o 
r  ao  opportunity  to  flsh,  when  the  macks: 
i\  it  pretty  hard  to  see  the  cotter  dissppes 
to  perhaps  oot  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
tchiog  the  flsh  with  glasses  and  they  wonli 
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[iog  jon ;  and  don't  yon  know  what  his  o| 
ADuot  give  Mr.  Hall's  opinion  on  this  msti 
3.  Too  don't  kuov  the  opinion  of  the  is 
'.  Hall  baa  said. 

^  Don't  you  know  the  opinion  of  yonr  ow 
pressed,  that  if  the  duties  oould  be  rente 
re  the  Americans  nse  the  intthore  fiaheriei 
B  matter,  and  everywhere  the  general  opii 
nt  whatever.  They  all  agree,  and  we  ha' 
OUT  meetinga,  that  ever  sinoe  the  daty  taai 
$2  per  barrel — we  have  no  equivalent  wh 
ns  of  the  American-shore  fisheries,  and  01 
Akerel  where  they  please  is  no  eqnivalent  a 
leries  have  no  value  to  us.  That  is  the  g< 
nion  of  every  man  I  have  ever  had  conver 
j.  In  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
sanse  the  Americans  can  come  here  and  oa 
i  glut  the  market. 

i.  Ton  catch  more  fish  than  yon  did  forn 
)  American  people. 

3.  Yon  are  sending  more  flsh  into  the  Uni 
re  not  caught  on  our  coast  by  American 
>re  demand  for  our  fisfa.  Thry  cannot  sap 
aeriean  inshore  fisheries.  From  my  ezpei 
3.  Ton  say  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  pi 
s,  that  is  the  general  opinion. 
i.  Was  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  a 
jptedT — A.  Tea. 

j.  Was  that  the  opinion  at  the  time  the  ] 
fated  f — A.  The  people  of  the  island  bad  11 
ling  very  extensively. 
j.  At  the  time  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  t 
nion  of  the  people  of  .vonr  island  that  tl 
ty  on  fish,  such  as  the  United  Stales  migh 
serioans  excluded  tirom  the  inshore  flsheri 
I  to  refer  to  the  Washington  Treaty  or  to  t 
2-  To  the  Keciprocity  Treaty.  What  was 
inf — A.  At  that  time  there  was  no  daty  i 
ited  States,  not  to  amount  to  anythiog.  I 
f  duty ;  that  was  before  the  Beciprocity  Ti 
{.  I  am  speaking  of  tbe  time  the  B<eei| 
Sen  the  Beoiprocity  Treaty  ended,  and  the 
felt  in  this  way :  that  tbe  Amenoaa  fli 
ger  catches  on  our  shores  and  privileges 
kept  them  outside  with  cutters,  and  yet 
7  a  duty  of  (2  per  barrel  for  taking  in  the  I 
as  a  fair  shake.  This  is  tbe  argument  of: 
i-  Did  you,  up  to  the  time  the  Keciprocity 
res  as  better  offt — A.  No. 
J.  Considered  it  an  iujary  to  them,  did  tbi 
t  time,  for  we  had  very  little  fish  going  int< 
ore  that.  Oar  trade  was  principally  wit 
«cially  potatoes.  When  the  duties  came  ( 
).  Did  your  people  not  regard  the  impositio 
the  United  States  as  injuring  you  more 
luding  American  vessels  from  the  inshore 
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lies — and  tbey  cannot  help  it,  for  macki 
kerol  will  f»ll,  aDd  we  wit)  lose  $5  or  96 

Yon  have  epoken  of  Magdalen  Islaodi 
ng  gronnd,  and  have  said  tbat  one-flft 
f,  wonid  flsh  tbere  dnriog  the  season  1— 

SnpposioK  Americans  were  admitted 
ided  from  Prince  JSdward  Island,  Bay  ' 
gnlf,  would  it  be  worth  tbeir  while  to 
t  a  very  small  fleet  wonld  come  down, 
ids  and  the  deep  water  of  the  gnlf,  it  ' 
els.  Oucaaiooally  a  vessel  might  come  ii 
nake  it  a  paying  bnsiness,  and  tbey  w< 

One  reason  yon  gave  for  not  being  ab 
irican  fisbing-grounds  was  that  the  v 
irican  harbors  T — A.  Tea. 

About  what  time  of  the  year,  on  an  a\ 

harbors) — A.  Un  an  average,  about  th< 
be  coast. 

Wonld  it  be  worth  yonr  while  to  coma 
shores,  leaving  on  the  15th  MayT — A. 
school,  and  wonld  not  hare  a  fair  sbov 

Some  seasons  yon  are  later  than  that! 

Wonld  any  sane  man  on  the  island  atb 
American  shore  and  send  a  vessel  son 
man  there  wonld  attempt  it. 

Could  it  be  done  t — A.  It  conld  not  bf 

Supposing  yon  conld  get  the  vessels  i 

>  into  such  a  specnlation  and  send  vess( 
Wonld  it  pay  to  get  oot  vessels  and  se 

li  believe  it  wonld.    I  cannot  see  tbere  v 

>  it.    For  this  reason,  we  have  only  abot 
le  gulf.    If  we  built  vessels  specially 
d  have  to  leave  them  in  American 
>n.    The  expense  of  keeping  the  resseli 

I  and  forward,  wonld  be  snch  a  heavy  e: 
}fitable  bnsiness. 

And  practically  it  has  not  been  attempi 

II  be  for  some  time.  I  think  I  do  the  pi 
sland,  and  I  don't  think  I  will  attempt 

When  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  ended,  a 
er  barrel,  did  the  Americans  confine  tl 
rbree-mile  limit! — A.  Xot  at  all.  This  ii 
up  both  ways ;  they  took  the  fish  from  i 
o  pay  12  per  barrel  duty. 

In  regard  to  the  disadvantage  that  reai 
le  American  fieet,  explain  bow  it  is  tl 

you  and  compel  yon  to  leave  the  fisbin 
er  at  the  north  part  of  Gape  Breton  a 
iu  a  wind  comes  from  the  north  we  run 
Duris,  and  we  bare  to  lie  in  harbor.  A 
afee  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  a  wee 
T  go  there  unless  the  wind  is  blowing 
-wards  run  close  inshore  and  find  the 

the  fish  work  to  the  shore  when  the  i 
h  they  lie  at  the  bottom.  The  vessels 
e.    A  large  fleet  of  American  vessels  m 
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cutter.  They  may  have  been  there  very  early,  but  as  soon  as  they  see 
the  cotter  they  move  off  a  bit.  The  cutter  does  not  stop,  and  the  ves- 
^Is  begin  to  spread  along  the  shore.  They  will  not  go  inshore  when 
the  cntter  is  there,  but  they  enter  when  the  cutter  has  passed  by.  The 
American  vessels  come  alongside,  close  up  to  the  leeward.  Mackerel 
come  ria;bt  np  where  the  bait  is;  they  come  right  up  to  the  vessel,  and 
irheu  they  find  the  bait  and  the  vessel  drifting  they  follow.  I  have 
known  the  first  vessel  get  mackerel  as  fast  as  they  could  haul,  and  two 
minutes  afterwards  they  were  away. 

Q.  The  vessel  to  the  leeward  gets  the  catch  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  one  to  the 
lee  bow.  The  American  vessels  leave  others  to  go  in  and  raise  the 
mackerel,  and  then  go  in  and  lee-bow  them. 

Q.  They  take  the  advantage  of  your  being  able  to  go  in  and  raise  the 
mackerel  f — A.  Yes,  it  is  a  practical  thing  with  them. 

Q.  How  far  south  do  you  go  to  catch  fish  off  the  American  (joastT — 
A.  To  Cape  May. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  parallel  of  latitude  f — A.  About  38^. 

Q.  Do  you  go  below  Cape  May  f — A.  Yes,  we  sometimes  go  as  far 
down  as  Cape  Hatteras. 

Q.  Cape  Hatteras  is  in  about  350! — A.  We  don't  often  go  below  Cape 
May. 

Q.  Bat  you  sometimes  go  as  far  down  as  Cape  Hatteras! — A.  Yes; 
we  find  them  down  that  far,  but  we  generally  leave  the  mackerel  at  Cape 
Mijj  which  is  a  good  place  to  go  and  meet  them. 

Q.  Js there  any  fishing  in  Delaware  Bay? — A.  No  mackerel  fishing, 
bat  there  is  good  shad  and  other  fishing. 

No.  2. 

James  R.  Maclban,  merchant,  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called 
w  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Brittanic  Majesty,  sworn  and 
examiDed. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Yoa  are  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Prince  Edward 
Island!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  been  so  for  some  years  1 — A.  Yes,  since  18G9. 

Q.  Hav^e  you  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  fishing  business  ? — 
A.  I  have  had. 

Q.  Your  experience  has  extended  over  how  many  years  T — A.  My  fir^t 
eiperieoce  would  be  about  1854. 

Q>  And  has  your  experience  continued  more  or  less  from  that  date  up 
to  the  present  time  f — A.  Yes,  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Has  your  experience  been  of  a  practical  kind  ! — A.  In  1854  mj' 
father  kept  boats  and  was  running  the  fishing  business  in  connection 
vith  fanning  at  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  that  time  I 
03ed  to  go  out  in  some  of  the  boats  and  take  considerable  quantities  of 
fi^h,  mackerel  and  cod.  We  had  trawls  set  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
>Qd  in  the  summer  season  used  to  catch  mackerel  close  in  along  the 
coast. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  on  board  American  vessels  ! — A.  Very  frequently. 
Prom  that  time  until  1869  and  1870 1  very  often  went  on  board  American 
fishing  vessels  which  frequented  the  coast. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  on  board  an  American  fishing  vessel  as  a  fisher- 
man!—A.  I  was.  1858  was  the  first  year  I  went  out  fishing  in  an 
A^merican  vessel. 
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Do  you  remember  the  uame  of  the  ves 
:ne,  of  Oloaoester,  Maas. 

That  vras  in  1853 1 — A.  Yes,  I  was  a  boy  a 
ir.y  good  health  and  I  weaC  oat  for  a  trip  in 

Where  did  yoa  aecare  fi3h  T — A.  In  the  bt 

Uy- 

What  do  you  call  the  bend  of  the  island  T— 
firom  Sorth  Gape  to  East  Point 

Wlien  Ton  were  in  the  Gescne,  in  183S,  d 
et— A.  Tee. 

What  distance  from  the  shore  did  you  fisii  f 
arter,  sometimes  within  half  a  mile ;  wo  nev 
9  off  the  shore  there,  to  my  knowledge. 

Do  yoQ  remember  what  tbe  catch  was  that 
pretty  large.  I  waa  only  for  one  trip  in  the 
ember,  and  we  fiabed  until  tbe  latter  part 
fare,  as  many  as  the  vessel  wonld  take. 

What  qnautity  would  that  beT — A.  Aboal 

All  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  co 
Gape  Breton  waters,  down  to  Margaree  le 
on,  and  close  in  off  Broad  Cove.  We  were  o 
oars  to  prevent  the  vessel  going  agrounc 
terel  beep  close  in  shore,  and  we  were  so  ol< 
to  get  the  boat's  oars  ont  to  row  tbe  vessel  < 

I  nuderstand  yon  to  say  that,  whether  in  tl 
he  shore  of  Gape  Breton,  all  the  fish  were 

limit  T — A.  Yes ;  all  except  15  barrets.  W 
ids,  bat  found  no  mackerel,  and  we  came  b 
id  and  found  mackerel  on  the  uortb  shore 
We  followed  them  down  to  East  Point,  ao 
ort  Hood.  We  tried  off  there,  but  found 
started  across  and  met  the  mackerel  half 
while  they  were  rnnniDg,  and  went  and  sti 
e. 

Did  yon  go  in  any  other  American  vesse 
nt  in  tbe  schooner  Fairy  Qneen,  in  1869. 

When  yon  were  in  the  Besoae,  in  18^,  wl 
Lmencan  fishing  fleet  t— A.  Tbe  Dumber  thi 

How  many  T— A.  I  sbould  say  600  or  700  e 

When  you  were  fishing  in  the  Uescne,  wi 
ihore,  what  is  yonr  evidence  regarding  the  i 
I  they  fishing  T  Were  they  occupying  tbe  i 
ID  we  were  fishing  ou  tbe  north  side  there  v 
i  shore,  from  New  London  down  to  East 
ig  within  the  shore  line.  When  we  fished  i 
aw  450  vessels,  American  vessels  principall 

In  1859,  when  yon  were  in  the  Fairy  Qnee 
>  to  be  the  number  of  the  American  fieetT- 
age  was  about  the  same. 

What  was  the  catch  of  the  Fairy  Queer 
imber  the  exact  catch,  but  I  shonld  say  soi 
Bbe  was  a  very  small  v«ssel. 

What  was  her  size  T — A.  About  50  tons. 
I  96  tons. 
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icli  attention  to  the  fleet  daring  the  last  yea; 

>n  living  at  Soaria. 

^  Id  1875  and  1876  the  fieet  was  oonsiderably ) 

Tea. 

i.  Yon  caoDot  give  an  eatimate  of  the  redncet 
■j.  I  have  seen  a  namber  rnn  on  the  coast  da 
1  coDTersatioDB  with  some  of  the  captains,  but 
a  in  regard  to  the  number.  We  have  not  ha 
anting  the  port  of  Sonris  as  in  former  years. 
j.  What  has  been  the  reanlt  tbns  far  for  the  pre 
wars  to  be  qnite  a  nnmber  of  Amerioan  vessel 
i.  They  have  been  making  catches  of  mackere 
i.  Taking  the  present  year — did  yon  ever  Itoc 
9  greater  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  now  T — . 
len  do  not  remain  at  Prince  Edward  Island.  '. 
i  vessels  go  north  in  the  spring  np  to  Qaapt 
ckerel,  and  they  work  down  as  the  mackerel  gr 
:,  and  they  catch  them  round  Prince  Bdward  Ii 
^.  The  present  indications  are  that  there  will 
s  yeart — A.  They  do  not  afford  ground  to  jo 
ird  trom  some  of  the  captains — we  have  heard 
I  schooner  Clark — that  qnite  a  namber  of  at 
ire;  tbey  tell  me  a  fleet  of  over  400  seiners. 
i.  And  what  wonld  be  the  namber  of  jiggers  T- 
ne  of  the  vessels  have  taken  200  barrels  in 
ire  with  their  seines.  One  vessel  took  220  ban 
j.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  seining  t— A.  The; 
i  of  mackerel,  herring,  and  other  sorts  of  flak  ii 
le  flah  die  in  the  seines  and  when  tbey  are  tl 
SOD  the  groaud.  Tbey  dress  the  mackerel  and 
wd,  which  is  a  great  injury  to  the  parties  who  i 
at  arises  fhim  the  offal  and  dead  fish  being  thro< 
1  are  very  timid,  and  if  yon  make  a  noise  wh 
ly  get  away  scared.  When  the  seines  are  thro 
il  any  mackerel  there  after  a  day  or  two. 
i.  Then  the  resnlt  is  very  injurious  1 — A.  Yea. 
i.  And  the  flahermen  destroy  a  large  Dumbei 
>  smaller  fish  and  herring. 
2-  They  dress  them  on  the  vessels  f— A.  They  < 
e  seiners  do  not  have  as  many  men  in  a  creii 
re  not  crew  enongh  to  dress  the  flsh. 
i.  Within  how  long  after  the  time  of  being  can 
issed  to  tarn  ont  g(K>d  fish  1 — A.  They  ahoald  b 

be  good  flsh,  within  half  an  hour  or  an  boi 
ather;  within  two  honrs,  in  hot  weather,  after 
j.  Is  a  large  proportion  of  mackerel  destroyed 

A  pretty  large  proportion. 
i.  Besides  other  flsb  1 — A.  Yes. 
i.  Besides  destroying  the  fish,  you  have  said 
tert — A.  They  generally  anchor  to  Bab  close  i 
il  overboard. 

J.  la  that  an  injury  t — A.  My  experience  in  reg 
iven  a  backet  of  bloody  water  is  thrown  overl 
'  yon  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  for  a  short  tii 
I  bottom. 
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iahJDg  basiness.  I  went  to  see 
R  tripa. 

Amerioan  vessel  t — A.  Yes ;  ia  < 
oa  apeak  with  regard  to  tbe  efi 
laa  ressela  ootaide  of  tbe  ttmite 
did  some  good  in  this  way :  wb 
torhood  American  Teesels  did  d 
)nt  as  aooD  as  the  cnttera  were 
last  Point,  when  the  mackerel 
Dg  OD  both  sides,  the  American 
eame  roand,  bat  tnm  in  agai 
ttera  bad  left.  It  was  the  aaou 
s  were  at  Mageree  Island  and  lia 
re,  the  American  fishermen  bad 
lie  cotters  were  there,  they  wool 
^ey  oonld  fiah  close  inshore, 
onld  tbey  afford  the  risk  of  ent< 
bese  veaaein  were  fitted  for  tri 
lot  get  tbe  fish  ontaide'  they  wi 
were  bound  to  get  a  trip.  Tb( 
from  the  country  people,  with  v 

DS. 

lug  with  regard  to  tbe  three-mil 
badness  if  they  were  exolnded  t 
)k,  if  I  bad  a  vessel  and  were  gt 
iroold  engage  in  it  if  ezolnded  1 
too  nncertain  baaineas.    Yoa  i 

there  probably  would  be  none 
it  them,  bat  not  in  any  large  qi 

from  Fanning  the  risk,  would 
I  under  anch  conditions  f — A.  I 
regard  to  tbe  boat-fiahiug  in  Pri 
nmisaioQ  whether  that  haa  inc 
t  baa  increased  lately. 
at  eiteutT — A.  I  aappose  it  haa 

boats  will  take  the  fish  within  i 
in  form  any  estimate  of  the  nam 
'ds  tbe  eastern  section  of  the  ooi 
me  what  yoa  mean  by  the  eas 
r  or  Georgetown  round  to  St.  I 
ing  Murray  Harbor  1 — ^A.  I  lea' 
laay  boats  were  engaged  fiabii 

and  100  boats  ftttm  Oeorgeto 
and  100  boats  from  Souris  to  B 
'a,  I  aboald  say,  dO  or  90  boats, 
a  it  an  advantage  to  these  boati 
nude  them  1 — A.  It  ia  a  deoided 
a  ia  what  way. — A.  One  reaai 
er  quantity  of  bait  for  the  maok 
be  fleet  of  boats  may  have  the 

come  alongside  and  throw  ont 
:e  the  mackerel  from  the  boats; 
md  the  boats  have  to  stand  clei 
I  boats  fish  at  anchor  t — ^A.  Son 
ig.    In  some  places  they  fiah  a 
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never  had  a  groat  deal  of  troable  with  them  myselfi  bat  I  have  sees 
other  parties  have  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  looked  apon  as  a  special  benefit  to  Prince  Edward  Islftadtkat 
they  freqaent  there  and  catch  fish  f — A.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  decided 
disadvantage,  because  they  supply  their  own  markets  with  fish.  The 
most  of  the  farmers  on  the  shore  have  boats  and  fish.  They  fish  in 
May,  June,  July  and  August.  Some  of  the  very  best  farmers  along  the 
seaboard  have  boats  and  employ  men  fishing  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  They  don't  view  with  any  degree  of  love  and  don't  regard  u  » 
benefit  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  f — A.  They  do  not 

Q.  The  contrary,  you  say  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  injury  t — A.  It  is  a  decided  injury. 

Q*  Is  it  a  material  injury  t — A.  It  certainly  is  a  very  great  injoty. 

Q.  It  is,  of  course,  a  benefit,  all  things  being  equal,  that  we  shodi 
get  our  fish  admitted  into  the  United  States  duty  free.  Would  yoaooi* 
aider  that  as  an  equivalent  for  the  right  to  fish  in  our  waters  t— A.  li 
have  the  duty  of  $2  taken  off  I  should  think  was  no  equivalent  at  aL 

Q.  Explain  why  you  hold  that  opinion  I — A.  Because  I  think  that  it 
the  American  fishermen  were  not  allowed  to  come  into  our  waters,  don; 
inshore,  our  vessels  would  be  quite  safe  in  fitting  out  for  making  Teqfl 
large  catches  of  mackerel. 

Q.  When  you  have  large  catches  of  mackerel,  how  do  yon  dispose  tf 
them  to  advantage  f — ^A.  We  dispose  of  them  in  the  best  wayweci^ 
The  American  market  would  require  them,  and  the  Americans  woill 
have  to  give  more  than  the  $2  per  barrel  duty. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  control  of  the  market  t — A.  The  control  el 
the  market  to  a  very  great  extent.  If  their  vessels  were  excluded  ftm 
our  coasts  we  would  have  the  advantage  in  our  own  hands.  i 

Q.  Would  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  have  anything  to  do  vithit|| 
suppose  it  was  $2,  $2.50  or  $3  per  barrel  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Who  would  have  to  pay  it  f — A.  The  Americans  would  have  to  pi| 
it  indirectly. 

Q.  But  with  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  catching  side  by  sii^ 
with  our  fishermen,  you  look  with  some  disfavor  on  them  t — A.  Tes.  | 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  they  have  the  same  advantages  as  our  fiahtfj 
men,  while  we  have  to  pay  $2  per  barrel  in  gold  to  have  them  placeda 
the  ITnited  States  market.  j 

Q.  If  your  privileges  were  preserved  intact,  you  would  be  quite  m 
pared  to  pay  the  duty  f — A.  We  are  quite  satisfied  to  have  thednty  s^ 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  with  regard  to  the  advantages  arising  from 
shipment  of  fish  to  the  American  fishermen  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  explain  ? — A.  Haviug  the  right  to  transship  fish  saves  a 
deal  of  time  in  the  very  best  of  the  fishing  season.    It  occupies 
12  to  20  days,  perhaps  longer,  from  12  to  24  days,  for  vessels  to  | 
home  to  the  United  States  and  refit  for  another  trip,  and  during 
time  it  may  be  the  very  best  of  the  fishing  season,  and  a  vessel  rei 
ing  in  the  bay  may  perhaps  have  a  whole  trip  during  that  time.    If 
land  their  fish  in  the  provinces,  say  at  the  Gut  of  Oanso  or  SoariB,_ 
example,  and  get  them  sent  home  in  sailing  vessels  or  steamers, 
might  have  another  trip,  where  otherwise  they  would  be  away  home 
their  fish. 

Q.  Is  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  granting  of  that  privilege  t- 
That  is  the  practical  effect  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  were  asked  to  place  some  kind  of  approximate 
on  the  privilege  of  transshipment,  what  would  yon  place  it  atf— A.  1 
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bat  dnriug  some  years  the;  would  be  as  bigt 
No.  1. 

Q.  How  low  bave  tbey  gone  t — A.  To  $9  or  9 

Q.  Have  So.  I  quality  ever  goue  down  aa  lo' 
never  knew  No.  1  as  low  as  that ;  til  or  (15  is 
known  or. 

Q.  Aiid  tbey  have  gone  np  to  125 1 — A.  Up  tc 

Q.  Are  you  giving  tbe  price  in  gold  or  cui 
price. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  tbe  prices  are  running  i 
sot  aware  what  the  prices  are. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  tbe  catch  on  tbe  A 
large  f — A.  It  has  been  slim.  I  am  speaking  fro 
from  ditferent  quarters. 

Q.  From  whence  did  you  derive  yonr  informat 
«aii  flshermeD  and  from  letters  of  commercial  mc 

Q.  Who  bavo  been  fishing  on  the  coasts  then 
captain  particularly  who  seined  on  the  America 
mackerel  along  there,  and  he  came  down  to  Cam 
found  there  were  plenty  of  mackerel  iu  tbe  gulf 
and  seined  along  the  north  side. 

Q.  Has  he  been  successful  there  1 — A.  He  ba 
when  I  saw  bim ;  be  bad  only  made  one  haul  iu 

Q.  If  he  had  not  bad  the  privilege  of  coming  d 
ased  the  vessel  fitted  up  for  any  other  parpo» 
A.  He  would  bave  had  to  have  gone  home. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  place  where  he  could  bav 
«rel-flshing  except  on  our  coasts T — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  cod-fishing  t- 

Q.  Is  that  followed  to  any  extent  around  Pri 
A.  Not  by  Americans  ;  not  to  any  very  great  e: 
fh>m  North  Cape  to  Gape  Breton.  Quite  late 
are  fitted  to  go  down  there  trawling.  They  gei 
Magdalen  Islands  or  Anticosti  to  get  herrings  1 
Cape  North  for  fish.  They  catch  them  in  trav 
oome  to  the  island  and  trawl  along  the  coast.  S( 
for  bake  during  tbe  summer  season. 

Q.  How  close  to  tbe  shore  T — A.  The  best  fis 
fothoms. 

Q.  Do  they  catcb  halibut  along  tbe  shore  f— A 

Q.  Not  to  any  very  great  exteut  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  true  tbe  people  of  the  island  have  i 
fishing  1— A.  Not  very  much;  there  is  cod-fish 
Bank. 

Q.  la  there  good  fishing  there  t — A.  Yes ;  verj 

Q.  Is  it  prosecuted  by  the  island  people  t — A 
extent  in  boats. 

Q.  Around  the  shores  t — A.  Olose  inshore,  in  1 

Q.  Tbe  fisbiug  interest  is  a  very  large  interest 
very  large  interest. 

Q.  A  good  mfuiy  hundreds  of  tiioasaads  of  boe 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  around  the  coast  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  for  the  Americans  are  not  engaged  in  t 
there  t — A.  They  find  the  mackerel-fishing  doii 
pays  better. 
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Ake  one  year.  For  the  twenty  years,  from  11 
t  the  average  catch  woald  be  abont  600  ban 
{.  Ab  a  rule,  did  you  find  the  qaantity  fri 
sele  1 — A.  When  I  lived  at  East  Point  they 
II  had  often  conversations, particularly  with 
ere  were  some  fine  men  among  them),  and 
'6  a  chat  and  tell  and  explain  all  abont  tJti< 
-ned  from  them  and  my  own  experience  in 
t  each  vessel  woald  take  500  barrels.  Som 
1  some  less  than  that;  some  of  the  large  c 

to  750  barrels. 
I.  When  yon  speak  of  500  barrels,  yon  avert 

senson's  work  T — A.  As  the  average  of  i 
re  far  in  advance,  and  some  not  so  much, 
sooal  knowledge,  having  been  amoHg  the  fl< 
,  and  having  traded  a  good  deal  with  them 
y  often.    I  think  that  is  as  close  aa  I  coald 

vessel. 

{.  Do  you  know  much  aboat  the  cod  flsherj 
BT  is  the  market  our  for  cod-fisb  t — A.  The  p 
ount  of  the  island  cod-flsb  is  shipped  to  Hali 

1.  It  is  not  exported  to  tbe  United  States 
ward  Island ;  they  do  not  ship  many  to  the  ^ 
i.  There  are  a  great  many  cod-flah  dried  in  F 
Quite  a  number. 

i.  A  good  deal  is  shipped  to  the  West  Indi 
t  direct,  and  some  in  shipped  to  Halifax. 
}.  The  large  dealers  send  direct  to  tbe  West 
\.  What  is  sent  here  is  sent  for  what  marke 
rchants,  who  forward  it  to  tbe  West  Indies. 
{,  I  understand  you  know  it  is  shipped  by 
;st  Indies. — A.  We  know  generally  with  wh< 
know  they  buy  for  tbe  West  India  merohan 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
}.  You  told  na  that  there  was  an  anfriendly  I 
Prince  Edward  Island  toward  American  flsti 
:y  woald  not  give  tbem  correct  information 
I  understand  tbat  to  extend  pretty  generally 
And  1 — A.  I  don't  remember  of  having  madv 

2.  Your  statement  was  that  the  shore  people 
:  to  the  American  fishermen,  so  that  they  di 
tiou. — A.  No;  I  don't  remember  having  t 
;ard  to  the  shore  people  having  an  unfriend 
18.  I  think  it  was  in  regard  to  boat  fishing. 
j..  Kindly  state  in  what  form  yon  put  it.- 
:ard  to  that. 

j.  Don't  yon  remember  saying  anything  in  i 
ling  T — A.  I  don't  remember  using  thoxe  woi 
2.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  use  then 
1  feeling  t 

j.  Notbad,bntnnfriendIy.  Don't  yon  remem 
I  don't  remember  baviug  nsed  that  phrase. 
).  If  yon  did  nse  it,  where  did  yon  mean 
nember  having  said  there  was  an  unfriem 
lermen  and  the  people  of  the  province. 
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Q.  But  an  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  shoremen  toward  the 
£eet?~A.  I  remember  saying  that  fishermen  did  not  look  npon  the 
appearance  of  the  American  fishermen  in  a  friendly  way. 

Q.  The  phrase  you  used  was  that  the  American  fishermen  did  not 
inqaire  of  them  for  information  about  the  fisheries  because  of  the  nn- 
frieodlj  feeling  held  toward  them. — A.  I  don't  remember  having  made 
that  statement 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  say  it! — A.  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  said  it 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  not  such  an  unfriendly  feeling,  whether 
you  said  it  or  not? — A.  Between  the  fishermen  or  the  people  generally t 

Q.  Is  there  an  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  men  engaged  in  the 
boat  fishing  of  your  island  and  the  American  vessels  ! — A.  They  don't 
like  to  see  them  among  them  in  the  fishing  season. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  that  go  f  You  said  the  Americans  did  not 
go  to  them  for  information  because  of  that  feeling. — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber having  used  that  phrase. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  go  to  them  for  information  ? — A.  In  regard  to 
fi8hin«r— yes. 

Q.  To  get  information  as  to  where  to  find  the  fish  ? — A.  I  have  often 
aeentbem  come  ashore  and  talk  over  the  fishing,  and  whether  we  have 
beard  where  the  catches  have  been  taken. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  boat  fishermen  and 
the  American  fishermen  or  not  ? — A.  No ;  because  they  take  our  fishing. 

Q.  Another  reason  is  because  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  presence 
of  American  fishermen  on  your  coast  when  they  come  ashore ;  do  you 
thiuk  that  is  deeply  felt  by  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  I— A. 
It  was  pretty  deeply  felt,  it  seems,  at  times. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  clearly  advanced  during  the  two,  three,  or  four  years  the  American 
fishermen  have  been  less  common  f — A,  When  we  talk  of  Ameiicaus  we 
speak  of  all  the  parties  among  the  American  fishermen.  Of  course  there 
are  very  rough  crowds  among  them.  It  is  no  advantage  in  any  moral 
point  of  view  that  they  frequent  the  island. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  the  United  States  gains  by  their  absence  when  they 
come  here,  on  account  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  their  presence f — 
A.  i  don't  know  in  regard  to  the  moral  efl'ect,  but  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  they  would  gain  by  their  absence,  because  they  take  back  large 
qoaDtities  of  fish. 

Q.  So  what  with  interfering  with  your  fisheries  and  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  American  fishermen,  your  people  would  prefer  that  the 
American  fleet  went  elsewhere  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  British  Goveru- 
ment  to  make  this  treaty  f — A.  Yes ;  we  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  the  fish  all  to  yourselves! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  general  impression  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
—that  the  treaty  is  an  error  f — A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  we  would  be  better  oft*  if  we  had  our  own  fishery  to 
oarselves — the  inshore  fishery. 

Q.  You  say  the  American  fleet  interferes  with  the  boat  fishing! — A. 
Yes;  they  come  close  in  among  the  boats;  they  take  advantage  of  the 
fish  you  have  raised  by  throwing  over  bait  from  your  boat,  and  they  get 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  faculty  of  taking  that  advantage  is  an  Ameri- 
can faculty  particularly  J  would  not  British  vessels  do  the  same! — A. 
Americans  do  it. 
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Q.  Don't  yoa  enppose  if  Britisli  and  colonis 

>ate  they  troald  clo  very  mnch  (he  Bame  thinfi 

ippositioD ;  I  nerer  saw  a  British  vessel  do 

)ne  by  Americans. 

Q.  Haveyoa  seen  British  ressels  thereT — ^ 

noDj^st  them.    I  have  never  seen  them  lee-tH 

Q.  Do  yoa  say  they  don't  take  that  advai 

leo  them  take  it. 

Q.  Do  yoa  say  that  Britiah  vessels  woald  n 

.  I  suppose  (hey  woald  take  the  flsb  where  t 

Q.  Would  they  oot  take  the  advantage  of  g 

,  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  small  thing  to  lee-bo 

Q.  It  has  exeitad  a  good  deal  of  feeling  1 — . 

Q.  Have  yoo  ever  known  British  vessels  to  d 

lenit. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  American  habit  T — A.  They 

Q.  It  bas  been  stated  that  there  were  400 

ibing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore;  how  mi 

Msels  wonld  be  there  T — A.  I  don't  know  the 

»sel8 ;  not  a  very  great  u  amber. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  in  the  mackerel  flshini 

xty  or  seventy  I — A.  Not  that  many. 

Q.  Is  there  one-tenth  part  ? — A.  1  don't  kno 

tontion  to  it. 

Q.  Are  there  forty  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  bear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gl 

le  nnmber  at  forty  T — A.  I  did  not  hear  his  s 

Q.  Wonld  yon  differ  from  him  in  regard  to  I 

le  island  vessels,  I  don't  know  the  exact  nn 

■  ten  or  twelve  oat  in  the  fleet  at  once.    I  ha< 

lis  lee-bow  or  foal,  bat  I  have  seen  them  fli 

onld  go  in  aod  raise  the  mackerel,  and  Ame 

I  and  lee-bow  them. 

Q.  This  is  another  reason  why  it  is  nndee 

issels  there — that  British  ships  raise  their  i 

merioan  vessels  go  in  and  fill  their  vessels  1- 

Q.  That  is  the  general  impression  in  the  islt 

>n't  mind  who  raise  the  fish,  bat  they  go  in  a 

Q.  All  these  matters  which  yon  have  state 

stimony  f — A.  No ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  You  are  jast  as  well  able  to  testify  the 

ilor  or  exaggeration  as  if  the  Americans  wen 

sm  here  to  do  that  npon  my  oath. 

Q.  Yoa  are  qnite  sure  yon  are  able  to  saooee 

icceed  in  telling  (he  truth. 

Thu; 
The  conference  met  at  noon. 
The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  MoLbah  was  i 
Question.  I  nnderstood  you  to  say  that  (he  b< 
td  doubled  within  the  past  three  years  f — A 
MB  been  the  case. 

Q.  Ton  account  for  that  in  part,  I  suppose,! 
:tent  of  the  American  fleet;  you  say  that  th 
m  fleet  has  been  very  injurious  (o  your  boat 
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Boaats  I'—'A.  In  Bome  seasons  Davigatio 
n.  Sometimes  the  25tli  of  December 
lU  get  across. 

^hat  woald  be  the  average  time  yon 
I  lie  Dp,  if  they  did  not  get  out  toward  t 
n  about  the  first  of  the  year  to  perhapi 
ot  well  get  back  nntil  April  or  May.  1 
ir,  every  seasoa.     Some  seasons  I  hi 

OT  are  the  veaaela  at  present  of  the  isl 
I — A.  They  generally  lay  the  smaller  o 
larger  ones  are  sent  coasting  to  the  '^ 
on  mean  for  trading  t — A.  Daring  tl 
they  might  go  fishing,  and  early  in  the 
s  Gape  Nortti  cod-flsbing,  and  go  to  thi 
wish,  they  could  go  from  Sonris  late  ii 
lart  of  November  or  early  in  December] 
and  flah  daring  the  winter, 
ben,  from  the  Grand  Banks  it  is  abon 
United  States  than  to  come  home  he 
be  convenient  for  them  to  ran  into  Ca 
lalifaz,  for  instance, 
r  to  Eastport,  Portland,  and  Boston ; 
there  1 — A.  There  is  only  the  differen' 
:,roubled  with  ice. 

on  told  us  yesterday  that  if  yon  had  a 
)  that  all  your  produce  could  be  sent  ini 
<n  would  prefer  it ;  you  think  that  won 
I  the  island  f — A.  It  would  be  so ;  but 
the  fisheries  kept  altogether  to  our 
lot  equal  this  ia  advantage  for  as. 
ou  do  think  that  a  Beciprocity  Treaty 
island  1 — A,  It  would  be  an  advautt 
lot  be  equal  to  the  privilege  of  control! 
^hat,  nnder  such  a  treaty,  could  yoa 
IS  and  oats,  the  products  of  the  soil,  an 
I  it  the  geaeral  opinion  in  the  island  tb 
I,  and  what  it  would  be  expedient  and  ] 
leral  impression  that  this  would  be  an  a 
u,  it  would  not  be  eqnal  to  having  oar 
B  it  now  stands,  you  have  only  the  cha 
I  you  don't  think  much  of  itt — A.  Ifo. 
bu  said,  I  think,  yesterday,  that  if  thi 
ree  miles  off  these  coasts,  or  if  the  Ai 
om  these  fisheries,  you  could  commai 
□der  a  daty  of  two  dollars  T— A.  That 
ou  could  not  do  that  by  boat  fishing 
Id. 

o  yon  think  that  day  hay  fishing  w 
.he  American  market  T — A.  We  could 
nd  send  the  fish  off  in  vessels. 
a  the  boats  stand  now,  and  with  no 
leless,  that  yoa  seat  very  little  flsh  ai 
' — A,  This  relates  to  codfish, 
ake  the  other  Ash— herring  and  macke 
le  Uuited  States,  I  think. 
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hat  they  sell.    They  never  get  a  high  pi 

generally  bny  cheaply. 

Why  JB  thist  Do  prodacta  not  bring 
i  of  the  vorld  T — A,  Prices  are  pretty  lo 
ID  are  practically  nnacqaainted  with  rat 
i  get  provisions  and  ontfits  at  a  aheap  fl 

The  people  of  the  island  mast  have  s 
'  do  not  do  BO  oat  of  benevolence,  do  tl 
le  a  seaman  when  he  calls  for  any  staff  I 

It  is  done  ratber  on  the  ground  of  hui 
jnst — A.  Yea,  to  a  certain  extent.  Of 
le  make  it  a  point  to  trade  with  the  Am 

Then,  are  these  persons  who  sell  ch< 
nd  of  bamanity,  the  same  with  those  w! 
pronnds  from  want  of  Itiendship  t  Yoc 
I  had  an  nnfirietidly  feeling  toward  the 
g  on  the  coaat.  Are  there  two  classes 
the  Americans  and  sell  to  them  out  of  h 
and  wiab  them  off  the  coast  1 — A.  ThoB 
id  in  the  flsherieB  have  more  enmity  a, 
rs  who  farm  exclosively. 

Who  sell  the  Americaus  these  articles ' 

And  they  are  flsbermen,  tool — A.  Sou 

Do  they  bold  both  views — selling  chea] 
on  groonds  of  humanity,  and  at  the  sam 
1  and  wishing  them  off  the  coast  T — A.  ] 
nse  they  cannot  get  any  more  from  the 
er  what  it  may  be  in  some  cases,  where 

Theo  the  ordinary  rales  of  commerce  i 
ot  hold  in  yonr  island  to  a  great  extent 
3  where  there  is  mach  trafBc,  of  conrs 
is,  as  at  Soaris,  Gharlottetown,  and  Cast 

Is  mach  staff  sold  them  on  the  soat 
-lottetowD,  &C.1 — A.  Yea,  a  great  deal ; 
town  as  elsewhere.    These  vesselB  do  m 

Do  not  the  Americans  coDoe  to  these  p 
le  straits  very  often.    It  involves  a  gooi 

come  and  refit  at  Obarlottetown  and 
this  is  some  distance  from  the  fishing-gn 
a  good  deal  of  time. 

Do  yon  mean  that  the  fanners  traffic 

What  can  they  get  from  the  farmers  t- 
Agea,  tarnips,  piu^nips,  beets,  beef,  mu 

Tbey  do  not  S3ll  bait,  do  they  T — A.  J 
le  ports  for  it. 
I  suppose  that  the  merohautB  are  gove 


>,ye( 

The 


They  sell  to  mabe  money  ? — A.  Yea,  ai 
Has  not  this  traffic  with  the  American 
3 1 — A.  Yes ;  as  long  as  I  can  remembei 
Did  yoQ  ever  know  this  trade  to  be  inl 
T — A.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  ah 
for  cash  anything  they  actually  waut^ 
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giea  vwe  throwo  ioto  the  flsliing  groand.   He 

well. 

Q.  Bat  the  fish  want  something  better  t — A.  1 
Q.  What  have  yon  dealt  in  as  a  merohaatt— 
ods,  groceries,  and  hardware. 
Q.  YoQ  import  these  goodnt — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  yoQ  import  from  the  United  States  1- 
rdware  and  glassware  from  there. 
Q.  Yon  do  not  deal  in  vegetables  t — A.  14ot  to 
Q.  Ur  in  cotton  T — A.  No ;  we  do  not  do  maoh 
Cj.  Yon  do  not,  of  course,  import  woolen  or  £ 
nited  States  1 — A.  No;  hardware  and  gtasswa 
Q.  Yon  deal  in  them,  and  also  what  we  in  Am 

Yes. 
Q.  So  that  yon  are  more  interested  in  tbat  tra 
any  other  way  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  yon  as  a  merchant  sell  for  cash  altog 
t. 

Q.  Yon  barter  f— A.  Yea. 
Q.  Yon  barter  for  fish,  don't  yon  t — A.  Someti 
t  to  any  great  extent.    We  generally  take  pi 
38,  in  exchange. 

Q.  To  whom  do  yon  sell  yonr  goods  f — A.  To 
a  village  and  Barroanding  country. 
Q.  Do  yon  never  sell  anything  to  the  vessels! 

late  years.  We  do  not  trade  mnch  with  then 
Q.  Do  yon  beep  lines  and  hooks  and  other  t 
)  sell  them. 

Q.  To  yoar  own  people  t— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Andto  the  Americans  t — A.  They  very  8eld< 
nerally  fit  ont  at  home ;  bat  they  may  occasion 
t  a  few  hooks  and  lines. 
Q.  Yonr  place  of  business  is  at  Souris,  on  the  e 
athern  and  eastern  coast. 
Q.  How  many  inhabitants  has  it! — A.  About 
Q.  There  are  other  stores  in  the  place  besidcf 
ey  number  some  twenty-flve  or  thirty. 
Q.  What  has  caused  so  mnoh  trading  in  a  pla( 
■ntsl — A.  There  is  a  large  country  aronnd  it. 
Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  vessels  anything 

not  think  so ;  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  . 
ontry.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  of  coarse  a  g 
]uired  by  the  population. 
Q.  Do  you  think  tbat  purse-seining  on  the  Am< 
B  last  three  years,  diminished  the  number  c 
rth  into  the  Onlf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  aro 
lo  not  know  that.  I  am  aware  tbat  there  are 
ison  on  the  American  coast.  I  have  conversed 
osecnted  the  business  there,  and  they  were  i 
Qlearing  out  the  maekerel  on  the  American  coa 
Q.  Have  you  examined  into  the  question  to 
a  been  the  case  1— A.  No.  I  have  nothing  mt 
a  opinion  of  experienced  captains. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  largely  day-fiahing  in  s 

in  Massachusetts  Bayt — A.  I  am  not  awai 
ce,  and  tbat  was  eight  years  ago — in  the  fall 
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Q.*And  if  tbey  did  not  come  within  the 
QOt  do  80  here  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  on  yoar  banka  or  any  wbere  else  T— 

Q.  Then  if  all  these  coaditions  were  falfll 
anpply  the  reqnisite  amoant  of  fish  by  mea 
seU,  yon  think  yoa  could  command  the  mar 

Q.  Yon  woQld  have  a  pretty  bad  start  wii 
boats,  with  regard  to  commandiDer  the  Amerii 
soon  increase  their  namber. 

Q.  Tou  woald  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  yon  have  capital  and  i 
i.  Yea. 

Q.  But  yon  hare  never  tried  it  1 — A.  Wet 
it  to  a  certain  extent 

Q.  Was  not  that  largely  due  to  want  of  c: 
tbie  reason :  We  had  to  pay  $2  a  barrel  dn 
So  the  United  States,  and  the  men  would  no 
when  they  saw  that  the  Americans  were  all 
ly  side  with  the  British  vessels,  and  catch  i 
)f  conrse  this  was  the  result.  The  flshennei 
Imcricun  vessels ;  oar  beat  men  did  so,  and 
irmen  aud  smartest  captains  among  the  A 
Sdward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  Tbey  arestill  in  command  of  American 
tre. 

Q.  Did  not  a  good  deal  of  the  flsb  oangh 
^t  into  the  United  States  as  Amencan  flsh  T- 

Q.  Yon  do  noti — A.  Not  as  Ainerican-eaD 

Q.  Did  not  a  very  large  portion  of  the  flsh 
States  free  of  duty  between  the  expiration  of 
be  ratification  of  the  Washington  Treaty  T— . 
be  quantities. 

Q.  YoQ  iinow  that  a  good  deal  did  T — A.  ] 
[uantitifs  were. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Can  yon  explain  to  the  Gommiasion  on< 
lie  prefer  to  fish  in  boats  instead  of  in  ves8< 
lahing- vessel  auytbing  to  do  with  it,  and  tbf 
uring  fish  on  shore  T — A.  The  cost  of  ontf 
rith  it.  Another  reason  is  this :  the  maokerel 
iroonds  along  the  coast,  and  if  they  fish  iu 
asily  reached,  lliey  can  run  out  to  tbe  g 
ireaent  there,  whereas  schooners  might  be  bu 
o-morrow  a  heavy  breeae  would  take  them  i 
0  remain  in  8helt«r  for  several  days.  They 
Ale  ia  over,  while  tbe  boats  might  take  larj 
ence. 

Q.  While  the  larger  farmw  flabermen  ei 
reda  of  boats  in  different  pu'ta,  do  they  f 
sbiDg-vessela  of  66  or  70  CobsI — A.  Do  thej 
ir  the  boats. 

Q.  Perhaps  yoo  will  explain  why.  Ir  it 
re  more  ooa<t7Bnient  to  the  gronods.  Yesselt 
H-ge  catches  at  one  time ;  in  the  sobooU  the; 
Q.  The  question  was  asked  you  as  to  th 
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Q,  I  did  Dot  qnite  nnderstaad,  from  wh 
flsbing-TesselB  which  beloDg  to  the  island. 
nomb«r  of  theae  schooners  I— A.  I  was  ask 
but  never  have  kept  any  run  of  the  numbe 
not  wish  to  make  any  statement  without  hav 
this  point  I  have  Dot  paid  any  attention. 

^o.  3. 

John  F.  Campion,  trader,  residiagat  Soai 

called  OD  bebalfof  theGoTernmentof  Herl 

examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Qaestion.  What  occnpation  do  yoa  at  j 

am  a  trader. 
Q.  Ib  what  articles  do  yon  deal  f — A.  I  c 
Q.  How  masy  years  have  yoo  been  in  tha 

so  engaged  more  or  less  sioce  1866. 
Q.  Previous  to  1866,  what  occupation  c 

flsherman. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  English  or  American  vee 
Q.  When  did  you  first  commence  the  bua 

Teasels T— A.  In  1862. 

Q.  Do  yoa  remember  the  name  of  the  A 

vent  that  yearl — A.  The  first  vessel  I  shippe 
Q.  This  was  in  1862  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where  did  you  join  herT — A.  In  Qlon 
Q.  And  were  yoa  the  whole  season  in  her 

late  in  the  season.  I  think  it  was  about  the 
Q.  Then  yoo  only  came  down  for  the  fall 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  t— A.  To  the  ] 

east  point  of  the  island ;  we  began  fishing  o 
Q.  Near  Sonris  t — A.  Tes ;  east  of  Soarii 
Q.  Did  you  get  a  cargo  T — A.  We  got  abi 
Q.  In  that  trip  T— A.  We  caught  80  barr 

St.  Peter's. 
Q,  What  distance  were  yon  from  the  sho 

two  and  a  half  miles. 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  best  t— A.  Off 
Q.  Howfarofi'f — A.  Kot  over  a  mile ;  so: 

ahont  two  miles,  I  think. 
Q.  Were  any  of  this  cargo  yoa  got  in  1 

miles  iVom  the  shore  I — A.  None  whatever. 
Q.  How  many  men  had  yoa  on  board  1 — 
Q.  Were  many  of  the  American  fleet  ot 

was  a  very  large  fleet  out,  but  we  were  ver 

so  late  indeed  that  people  thought  it  foolisl 
Q.  Yoa  did  not  leave  until  the  Idtb  of  Se 
y.  Do  yoa  recollect  what  nnmber  of  vee 

bay  that  yearl — A.  There  were  probably  si 
Q,  Does  year  recollection  enable  yoa  t 

average  catch  of  these  vessels  1 — A.  I  coai< 

then  only  began  the  business. 
Q.  Were  other  vessels  in  the  fleet  engag 

were  there  1 — A.  Yes;  there  were  some  tw< 
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in  inside  Flint  taland — between  Flint  I^ 

lin  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

.  Was  there  a  large  fleet  oat  that  yea 

ed  the  fishing-fleet  lyiao;  off  Sydney  Bar 

le — at  three  biiiidred  sail. 

.  Were  these  300  sail  flshing  at  the  sam 

,  All  got  fares  there  t — A.  Yes. 

.  I  understand  that  they  got  their  farea 

'B  from  the  uhoreT — A.  The  whole  of  th< 

•'lint  Island,  at  a  inite  or  a  mile  and  a  ht 

.  Can  yon  give  the  Oomniiseion  an  idea 

le  300  sail  1    This  waa  in  1864  f— A.  Ye 

Dt  600  or  660  barrela,  for  those  who  flat 

;ht  as  many  as  1,600  barrels.     I  should  : 

rage. 

.  For  the  season  1 — A.  Yes. 

.  Yonr  number  was  335  barrels  for  that 

.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  n 

.  The  whole  of  them,  so  far  aa  I  knew,  i 

:.  Why  did  you  not  go  outside  the  limit ' 

there.    Some  vessels  used  to  drift  off  tl 

ail  in  again.    They  coald  get  no  flsh  be} 

:  Did  that  state  of  things  last  the  whol< 

;.  What  capacity  liitl  you  act  in — as  sha: 

;.  Did  you  go  out  in  the  season  of  18641 

ilena. 

;.  Was  she  an  American  vessel ! — A,  Y« 

i.  Where  was  she  from  f — A.  Gloacestei 

;.  Who  was  her  captain  1 — A.  Alfred  Ui 

;.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  in  her  1 — . 

e.    We  came  down  to  the  bay,  and  the  f 

«,  off  the  island  between  North  Cape  a 

fish  were  canght  close  to  the  bend  of  tb 

;.  How  many  did  you  get  T — A.  Three  h 

;.  How  many  hands  had  yon  on  board  f- 

;.  What  did  you  do  1— A.  When  we  flUe 

le. 

,.  Yon  returned  to  Qloncester  yon  mean 

Straits  of  Canso. 

;.  And  transshipped  t — A.  Yes;  we  lam 

:.  That  was  for  the  Brst  trip  you  made 

hink  about  it  I  remember  that  we  broi 

led  the  second  trip  at  the  straits. 

;.'  You  returned  with  the  300  barrels  to  I 

;.  And  then  came  back  to  the  Ushing  gr 

:.  In  the  same  vessel  t— A.  Yes.     We  fit 

ad  and  off  the  Magdalen  Islands.     We  t 

1  places. 

l.  How  many  1 — A.  We  caught  300  ban 

e  in  to  the  shore.    The  fish  schooled  tba 

shore,    it  was  warm  weather,  and  the 

■c. 

.  Did  you  catch  any  portiou  of  that  car] 

e-mile  limit  T — A.  We  caught  a  few  o 

Blled  the  vessel  up  in  about  a  month,  a 

;anso,  leaving  hem  there. 
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Q.  Did  iitaDy  avail  themBelves  of  the  right  to  ti 
lao;  did.  The  wliole  fleet  did  so,  as  far  aa  I  ka< 
ent  home. 

Q.  It  was  generally  considered  by  those  eoga 
e  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  trip  to  go  home  T — A.  Yt 

Q.  This  was  iD  the  year  1865  f — A.  I  was  then 
er  captain  was  Darned  Cash. 
By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  From  what  port  did  she  sail  T — A.  From  QIi 
By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Did  you  make  much  cash  for  yourself  that 
lirly. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yoo  start  T — A.  Id  July  ; 
ay  and  begaD  flsbing. 

Q.  Wheu  did  yon  leave  Gloacester  t — A.  lu  < 
uly. 

Q.  Did  you  go  Sonth  with  the  American  fleet 

was  waiting  for  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence  flshiof 

Q.  Yon  remained  idle  again  f — A.  Yes.  I  nev 
lonthern  fishery.  I  never  saw  any  one  make  a 
nt  of  it.  Yon  had  to  do  considerable  work  for  i 
lained  idle,  with  many  others. 

Q.  You  preferred  to  be  idle  to  going  there ! — A 

Q.  And  when  the  bay  fishery  began  you  sailed 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  t— A,  About  the  4th  ol 

Q.  What  was  the  unmber  of  the  fleet  in  the  Gu 
earT — A.  I  would  say  that  it  was  six  hundred  s 

Q,  Were  you  long  in  taking  the  first  catch  f — i 
ix  weeks.  Some  of  the  fish  we  caught  about  i 
nd  the  balance  between  Kustico  and  East  Point 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  take  T — A.  320  barrels. 

Q.  What  portion  were  canght  within  the  thre 
lOrtion  outside  of  iti — A.  We  canght  most  o 
lose  in. 

Q.  Was  it  within  the  three  miles  or  nott — A, 
light  have  been  fifty  barrels  taken  oatside. 

Q.  And  with  that  exception  T — A.  The  balanc 
wo  and  a  half  miles  and  half  a  mile  front  the  shon 
D  and  landed  at  the  Straits  of  Causo. 

Q.  You  transshipped  again  f — A.  Yes;  and  the 
Ve  went  over  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  but  w< 
i'rom  there  we  returned  to  the  bend  of  the  islam 
illed  np. 

Q.  Were  there  many  vessels  fishing  in  the  I 
easouf — A.  Yes:  about  three  hundred. 

Q.  Along  that  bend  alone  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  American  vesselst — A.  Yes;  they  took  v( 
lackerel — from  100  to  500  barrels  each. 

Q.  At  what  distance  were  they  taben  from  thi 
ras  all  taken  wilhin  three  milesof  tbe  shore.  A 
verage  distance  off.  We  nsed  to  heave  the  vf 
sb  :  and  after  a  certain  time,  we  wonid  lose  tl 
ail. 

Q.  In  the  first  place,  yoa  were  close  to  tbe  short 
0  drittt — A.  We  would  be  in  two  or  three  fatl 
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ird  laland,  and  OaBp^,  and  of  New  Brans 
opinion  aa  a  practical  maa  of  the  efifect  of  th 
kinericans  afi'ord  to  come  to  fish  in  the  galf 
rausaction  would  be  that  it  would  be  for  tb 
ilation.  I  do  uot  think  that  the  Americana 
jroject  of  comiiiji;  here  to  fish,  for  a  morat 
d  try  Bome  other  biisinesB. 

Wonld  joa,  as  a  practical  man,  invest  mnne 
dedl — A.  Mo,  Bit;  I  would  not  Am  fondol 
i  be  too  desperate  for  me. 

Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  opiu 
Lmerican  fishermen  t — A.  I  have  talked  with 
le  subject,  and  they  all  considered  that  tht 
n  tbelimitfi  as  of  especial  advantage  to  then 

What  is  their  opinion;  have  they  ezpresse 

had  tionverBation  with  them  on  the  point.  '. 
»utinnouBly  iu  communication  with  the  Am 
lese  matters  are  talked  over  amongst  tbem. 
ig  question  is  discussed  by  them. 

And  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Americau  1 
I  so  ezclndt d  T  Would  they  prosecute  thebusi 
mstancesl — A.  One  gentleman,  Captain  Bini 
msidered  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  thn 
7  great  advantage.    I  asked  him,  "Snppos 

this  limit,  would  yon  like  to  send  vessels  d(] 
or  one,  would  uot  be  inclined  to  have  anytb 
lehing  buHiness  if  1  did  not  have  the  benei 
«."  He  said  fishing  was  precarious  euough  t 
i  it  hard  enough  to  get  a  trip  with  this  privil 

What  proportion  of  the  catch  would  be  No 
No.  2,  and  what  proportion  No.  3 1 — A,  I  wc 
d  be  Nc.  1,  one  quarter  No.  2,  and  one  qua 
xperieuce  during  the  four  years  I  was  fishiug 

Since  then  yon  have  been  constantly  engage 
T — A.  Yes ;  more  or  lese. 

And  your  experience  in  the  years  you  acti 
n1 — A.  That  estimate  is  a  little  too  high  I 
1  in  boat-fishing;  the  fish  thus  oanght  do  no 
ht  in  our  own  vessels,  simply  because  more  c 
e  latter. 

By  whom  1 — A.  The  fishermen.  They  have 
hance  to  take  care  of  them.  The  fish  cani 
lly  good,  but  they  are  not  as  well  taken  care  ( 
I  are  not  so  many  number  ones  amongi't  then 

Do  you  remember  the  prices  obtained  for 
I  you  were  fishing? — A.  They  were  very  larg< 

What  did  number  ones  sell  atl — A.  Tfaey  sc 
S. 

And  numbertwosf — A.  They  bronght aboul 
»t  prices.    The  average  prices  would   be  a 

abont  tl6  for  number  twos,  and  about  $12  f 

And  they  did  range  at  times  as  high  as  925 

of  our  trips. 

The  prices  for  mackerel  fluctuate  considerah 

If  the  catch  is  not  large,  the  price  goes  up 
rned,  of  coarse,  by  the  quantity  on  hand  and 
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Q.  Supposing  that  the  Americaus  were  altocjether  excluded  from 
coming  into  and  fishing  on  our  coasts,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
me^isure  as  regards  our  own  fishernaen  f — A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  them. 

Q.  Even  supposing  we  paid  a  duty  of  $2  a  barrel  on  fish  sent  to  the 
Cuited  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why!  Explain. — A.  I  for  one  would  not  consider  it  a  hardship 
to  have  to  pay  the  duty,  because  we  would  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
market;  we  would  pay  the  duty,  but,  of  course,  we  would  not  be  the 
coDSumers  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Why  would  you  have  a  monopoly! — A.  Because  our  own  vessels 
and  boats,  and  not  the  Americans,  would  supply  the  American  market. 

Q.  Would  not  the  Americans  catch  enough  fish  in  their  waters  to  sup- 
ply their  market  t — A.  1  consider  the  American  waters  almost  worthless 
for  fishing  purposes.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  fish 
caught  there,  but  the  history  of  this  fishery,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  shows 
that  they  do  not  count  on  it  themselves  as  a  means  of  finding  sufficient 
basiDess  for  their  vessels. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  catches  taken  there 
have  been  large  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  a  knowledge  of  that  fact,  this  is  your  opinion  t — A.  These 
are  the  only  years  in  my  recollection  when  anything  like  enough  fish 
have  been  caught  to  correspond  with  the  expenditure  rendere<l  neces- 
sary bj  the  trips. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  at  what  distance  from  the  shore  the  American  catches 
are  taken !  Do  they  come  in  as  close  to  their  shore  as  they  do  to  ours  t 
--A.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  do  not.  I  have  never  fished  on  the  Amer- 
ican shore,  but  still  I  have  seen  them  fishing,  and  they  do  so  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  out  from  the  shore,  on  the  banks. 

Q.  Od  what  banks? — A.  The  banks  that  lie  between  Thatcher's  Island 
and  southeast  ot  Thatcher's  Island. 

Q.  With  respect  to  these  two  extraordinary  years,  do  you  know  whether 
the  fish  were  taken  outside  of  three  miles  from  the  coast — far  out — or  in- 
side that  limit  f — A.  On  this  point,  I  only  know  what  I  have  been  told 
by  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Q.  You  speak  from  hearsay  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  is  the  only  way  I  know  any- 
thing about  it.  They  told  me  that  they  caught  most  of  their  fish  on  the 
American  shore  in  very  deep  water. 

^  In  what  way  f — A.  With  purse  seines. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  land  I — A.  Out  of  sight  of  the  land — 
some  of  them.  1  was  talking  some  time  ago  with  Gapt.  Neil  McPhee, 
^hoisan  island  man,  but  captain  of  one  of  the  Americ.m  vessels,  and 
1  got  this  information  from  him. 

Q.  Where  is  he  ? — A.  He  has  gone  to  the  Grand  Banks.  He  was  in 
Halifax  yesterday. 

Q.  What  schooner  does  he  command  now? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 
I  believe  that  her  name  is  Carl  Schurz. 

Q.  It  is  an  American  vessel ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  island  man  ? — A.  A  native  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  in  18661— A.  I  was  purchasing  fish  during  that 
year. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  with  the  fleet?— A.  I  caught  fish  in  1865. 
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2.  And  then  yon  commeDCed  tradiog  for  fish  t— 

2-  PurchaBJiig  tbem  T — A.  Yes. 

J,  Where  were  you  statiooed  1 — A.  That  year,  I 

'ee  miles  east  of  Souris. 

J.  Of  coarse  you  are  interested  in  the  flsbiug  tt 

^.  Did  you  pay  attention  to  the  fleet  tliat  ye 

le  so  more  or  less  ever  since  I  entered  the  busic 

i.  What  Dumber  of  vessels  cnoae  in  the  Seet  to 

i6f — A.  It  was  about  the  same  as  wben  I  was  t 

are.     I  saw  a  great  many  of  the  vessels,  and, 

D  I  knew,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  very  la 

By  used  to  call  the  fleet  which  came  to  the  bay,  t 

retty  large  one. 

i.  About  six  hundred  camef — A.  Yes. 

i.  You  fls  that  asabont  the  number f — A.  I  cat 

it  year  as  for  the  other.     I  saw  some  of  the  ve. 

iversed  with  a  great  many  of  the  eaptaius,  who 

s  about  the  same  in  number.     Probably  it  uniu 

J.  What  proportion  put  in  to  Price  Edward  I 

jbably  250  sail. 

J.  Did  you  see  them  fishing  f — A.  They  fisbe^I : 

have  to  get  out  of  their  way  sometimes,  wheu 

its  not  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

J.  Did  they  not  get  out  of  your  way  ! — A.  Th« 

npel  us  to  get  ont  of  their  way. 

j.  Did  the  Americans  make  good  catches  that  y( 

pe  pretty  fair.     I  myself  saw  them  taking  very  la 

as  flshiug.    They  took  as  many  as  ninety  barre 

ongst  our  boats.    I  have  seen  them  take  very  li 

ht  amongst  our  boats. 

i.  In  1866  were  yon  prosecuting  the  fishery  ba 

i. 

J.  What  was  the  result  of  the  year's  fishing,  as 

in  boats  wa«  concerned  t — A.  A  very  large  qua 
en. 

J.  By  the  shoremen  I — A.  Yes. 
I.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  the  boats  generi 
[  know,  touching  this  fishing,  they  never  go  o 
[n  the  shore,  and  they  often  fish  within  a  mile  a 
I.  Are  the  best  fishing-grounds  considered  to  b 
e  and  a  half  of  the  shore  1 — A.  Yes. 
).  With  regard  to  the  boiit-fishing,  captain,  cai 
)Sion  any  information  as  to  the  increase  in  the 
Q  engaged  in  it,  say  during  the  past  ten  years  t- 
nber  has  very  materially  increased  during  this 

cent.  The  increase  has  been  at  least  75  per  ce 
J.  I  want  some  idea  as  to  the  size  and  cfaaracte 
?y  vary  from  16  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  they 
»  to  five  men.  In  the  large  boats  there  are  s( 
en  men. 

t.  What  do  they  cost  t— A.  From  $25  to  $500. 
ap  kind  of  dory. 

}.  Are  boats  ased  more  extensively  at  the  other 
Small  boats  are  very  much  in  use  there,  owinj 
borsj  they  haul  the  boats  on  shore.    At  the 
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8  this  {irivilege  of  purchasing  supplies,  < 
DOW  eiijo.v,  biglily  prized  by  tbem  t — A. 
)y  themselves  T — A.  Yes,  and  very  high) 
A^bat  bait  is  used  by  the  island  flaberm 
tiit.  Sometimes  they  purchase  American 
tuns  for  this  purpose. 
Yhich  bait  is  it  they  use  most  geaera)l< 
fishermen  use  our  own  more  than  Ameri 
A'here  do  they  procure  the  herring  t — A. 
Vhere  does  a  vessel  fitted  out,  say  fron 
ring  that  ahe  makes  more  thau  one  ti 
per  they  transship. 

3aa  they  carry  enough  salt  with  theoi  t--- 
hem  everything  required  for  a  second  to 
9,  provisioDS  and  outfittinga. 
[8  the  cod  fishery  carried  on  to  any  esi 
)  Edward  Islaud  and  Gape  Breton  T — A 

>>  the  Americans  pursue  it  in  these  wa 
,  there  are  very  lurge  aambers  of  Amerit 
Jape  2Torth  is  off  Oape    Breton  T — A. 

IVberedo  these  trawlers  get  their  baitt— 
ast  of  Newfonndlaud ;  and  sometimes  at 
b  Bay.  St.  Peter's  Island  is  near  Charlt 
[n  the  Hillsborough  tiay  1 — A.  Tes. 
What  bait  do  trawlers  use  T — A.  Herriuj 
[  believe  that  herring  iire  very  pleutifi 
)  Edward  Inland,  Uape  Breton,  and  Nora 
There  are  large  quantities  of  them  on  the 
J)onld  the  cod  fishery  be  carried  on  w 
ider  this  absolutely  impossible. 
Sow  many  trawlers  would  be  engaged  fi« 
N'orth  f — A.  There  would  probably  be  46 
Do  thry  get  all  their  herring  from  our  Bri 
e. 

W^hat  would  be  tbe  tonnage  of  tbe  cod  t 
wut  seventy  tons,  I  tbink. 
is  there  any  halibut  flsbing  about  thei 
ed  much  in  the  bay  of  tbe  Saint  Lawrei 
It  there. 

&^re  many  engaged  in  this  fishery  1 — A. 
specially  engaged  in  this  business. 
Ton  do  not  know  the  number  of  the  fiee 
rt— A.  No. 

Do  these  cod  trawlers  who  use  herring  bai 
do  they  get  their  icet— A,  Around  the  ■ 
imes  aronnd  the  islaud. 
[s  that  a  necessary  article  for  the  fisher 
ily  Iteep  their  fish  by  means  of  ice. 
They  mast  have  it! — A.  Yes. 
Do  yoa  know  whether  they  catch  herring 
hey  do  sometimes.     I  am  sure  tbey  do  so. 
rring. 

For  baitt— A.  Yes. 
But  as  a  general  mie  they  pnrobase  this 
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,  Were  they  eagagetl  in  the  buy  flsbinf 
was  reported  to  be  part  owner  of  a  vesi 
e  he  was  establisbed  with  seven  or  eigh 
.  Due  to  bis  prosecQtion  of  the  bay  flshi 
a  vessel  built  at  a  cost  of  $14,000;  h< 
ir's  for  the  same  amount  of  mon»y,  aad 
le  business  tbat  year  tbe  price  he  bad 
I  alao  knew  made  money. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
.  In  wbat  year  was  this  1 — A.  In  1363  o 

By  Mr,  Davies: 
.  Is  that  tbe  only  instance  T — A.  Wben 
'e,  also  a  fisherman,  was  part  owner  in 
th,  and  when  I  left  there  be  ran  a  ma( 
It  vessels,  and  well  established.  I  kot 
larly  8n<^(!eH»fiil,  but  I  have  forgotten  th 
.  What  <lo  you  call  a  mackerel  firm  f — i 
seven  or  eight  veosels  for  the  purpose  oi 
.  in  the  bay  or  wherever  desired 
.  And  you  say  tbat  there  are  more  inc 
1  those  yon  have  metitiouet]  T — A.  Yes ; 
es. 

.  Was  this  distribution  of  wealth  genen 
lis  year  Gloucester  was  bnilt  np  100  per  < 
early  100  per  cent. 

.  From  what  did  it  proceed  ? — A.  From 
.  Where  1 — A,  In  the  bay  of  9t.  Lawrei 
OD  the  American  shore  in  those  years  tc 
els  conid  not  get  crews  to  go  fishing  on 

By  Mr.  Foster ; 
,  In  what  years  did  wealth  increase  100  p 
n  1862  to  1860. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 
.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  gi' 
habits  of  mackerel — their  spawning  or 
1  the  time  they  leave  Cape  May,  I  knov 
se. 

.  Describe  it. — A.  They  make  their  firs) 
re  the  American  fishermen  go  to  catch  t 
of  May  and  following  them  along  nu 
a  they  come  off  Cape  Cod,  and  from 
le  and  down  the  Nova  Scotian  shore. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
.  When  f — A.  Tbey  nsnally  strike  there 

By  Mr.  Davies: 
,  When  are  tbey  caught  off  Cape  May 
commeuce  operations  toward  the  lattei 
,  and  Cbe  shoal  is  then  moving  along  t< 
e  tbey  strike  over  toward  Cape  Sable. 
.  When  are  they  found  near  Cape  Coi 
of  the  fishing  season  and  about  the  If 
10th  of  June. 
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let  numbered  nine  handred  ami.  They  aai( 
their  own  shore,  and  that  most  of  them  hi 
Q.  How  many  have  arrived  at  the  islam 
riving  there  uist  when  we  left.  The  evenii 
e,  there  was  a  8troug  wind  to  the  north,  an 
ty,  came  id  for  shelter  where  I  lire,  and 
ines.  Some  of  them,  in  a  week,  caagbt  thi 
the  bay  with  aeioes.  Oue  vessel  threw  a 
bool  and  fonnd  it  so  large  that  ther  bad  to 
contain  1,000  barrels.  This  was  off  St.  Pet 
the  bottom  and  they  coald  not  parse  it.  T 
arbor  to  mend  it.  Off  East  Point,  within  hal 
larles  Lee  took  180  barrels  with  one  haul  c 
e  length  of  bis  scfaoooer,  but  she  was  in  at 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  He  is  a  Olonceeter  mant — A,  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bavies : 
Q.  Has  anything  been  done  this  season  T — 
lour  vessels,  loaded  by  means  of  seines. 
It. 

Q.  They  had  gone  borne  loaded  1 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  To  Gloucester  f— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Uan  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  0 
Ining  will  have  on  our  fishing! — A.  We  ha 
1)  water,  that  I  believe  tbeir  use  will  end  i 
r  fisheries. 

Q.  We  have  snob  still  water  1— A.  We  ba 
II  currenla  that  the  fish  play  inside  near  the 
iuiug  will  drive  the  whole  of  them  off  and 
»gether. 

Q.  What  are  these  seines  like  t — A.  A  s 
pposed  to  be  about  180  fathoms  in  lengl 
kuy  American  flsbermen  what  their  averi 
id  180  fathoms  j  they  are  regulated  b;  the  < 
mnuing  string  IS  placed  around  them,  an( 
lich  they  are  made.  They  haul  the  bottom 
le  the  incloeure  is  secnred,  whatever  it  maj 
Q.  They  haul  the  bottom  tightl— A.  Yes 
lat  is  the  priactple  of  it.  The  ropes  are  ree 
;  boat.  The  crew  haul  one-half  on  each  ro 
awn  tight,  all  the  Bah  entangled  are  inclose 
whatever  else  there  may  be  inside. 
Q.  When  inclosed,  bow  do  they  gather  tb 
boats. 

Q.  And  do  they  lump  the  fish  together  1- 
ae  getliDg  into  a  smaller  incloaure. 
Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  mesbes  of  tbi 
laller  tbau  the  mackerel.  This  makes  it  I 
:o  the  boat.  The  meshes  are  made  one  atid 
tide  of  two  inches  at  least. 
Q.  When  they  haul  the  seiue,  do  they  gatl 
lallT — A.  They  secure  everytliiug  tukuu  in 
Q.  What  do  they  do  with  these  Otthl — A. 
)l  and  let  the  rest  go. 
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g  of  the  season  they  sold  for  $6,  and  oami 

h  as  tl5. 

I.  What  are  number  ones  worth  T — A.  I  bav 

on  for  ones. 

I.  Is  the  codfishing  on  the  island  coasts  vei 

y- 

i.  la  this  flsbery  prosecuted  to  any  large  esb 

nber  of  people  are  employed  on  the  codfishiu 

I.  Aronod  our  shores  t — A.  Yea. 

!.  Are  mnuy  boats  employed  in  this  fishing  f- 

aber,  probably  1,200. 

j.  Around  the  island  t — A.  Yes;  and  the  u 

0  that. 

[.  What  di8ia.uce  from  the  shore  are  they  take 
la  mile  to  four  aiiles  off.  Most  of  them  are  t 
alf  from  the  shore. 

[.  In  very  large  quautitiesl — A.  Very  large  < 
!•  Are  those  codfishing  boats  larger  than  ma 
About  the  same  size.  The  majority  of  the  l 
e  aud  a  half  from  the  shore.    The  main  scboo 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
;.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  during  tbe 
2  there  was  not  any  portion  of  the  mackerel  ( 
!S  from  tbe  shore. — A.  No ;  that  was  tbe  fall 
;.  That  you  took  particular  notice  of,  I  8U| 
hing  iiarticular  about  it.  I  remember  where 
bout  all  tbe  particular  notice  I  took  of  it. 
1.  You  started  fishing  where  you  found  evit't 
school  offish,  and  you  let  the  vessel  drift,  I  si 
be  Magdalen  Islands  and  caught  uotbing; 
beud  of  tbe  island  and  fished  for  part  of  the 
!,  You  caught  nothing  at  tbe  Magdalen  Islau< 
\.  When  you  were  fishing  at  tbe  beud  of  thi 
let  your  vessel  drift  f — A,  Drift  for  a  short  t 
|.  But  yon  could  not  fisb  inshore  unless  the  w 
ictly. 

!.  How  far  would  yon  drift?— A.  For  an  houi 
1.  How  far  would  you  drift  in  one  hour  t — 
i  or  one  mile  aud  a  half;  it  would  altogether 
lie  wind. 

:.  Is  not  that  a  very  small  distance  to  drift  i 
^n  there  is  no  tide.  Sometimes  a  vessel  will 
it  and  drift  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  the  tv 
I,  Is  it  not  a  pretty  small  distance  to  drift,  on 
rt — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  so. 
.  Do  not  they  usually  drifi  more  than  tbati 
i;  thatis  what  a  vessel  will  usually  drift,  takio 
letimes  they  will  not  drift  2U0  yards  in  an  boi 
.  How  often  a  day  did  you  have  to  stop  fishin 
About  five  or  six  times  in  the  fall,  sometimes 

1  five  or  six  times. 

.  How  many  hours  do  you  fish  T — A.  We  fisli 
.  From  daylight  to  dark  T — A.  Yes. 
.  Which  in  July  here  would  be  bow  many  bo 
[.  Von  would  be  fishing  ](i  hours  and  would  I 
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ster,  and  yoa  made  yonr  first  visit  to  the  M 

ne  and  caught  300  barrels  t — A.  Tee. 

Q.  You  caught  100  barrels  at  the  Magdalen 

0  or  150  barrels.     We  caught  the  trip  betwee 

lat  Point,  and  Saint  Peter's. 

Q.  How  many  did  :rou  vatch  at  the  Magdalen 

150  barrels.    I  could  uot  state  tbe  particula 
18  between  100  and  150. 
Q.  All  yon  did  not  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islat 
.  Between  Saint  Peter's  and  East  Point. 
Q.  All  the  rest  within  the  three-mile  limit  T- 

them.  Some  of  tbe  trip  was  caughtoutside  t 
Q.  Of  the  portion  uot  canght  at  the  Miigdali 
as  caught  outside  t — A.  Probably  80  barrels  o 
Q.  Tben,  according  to  your  statemeut,  as  1 1 

the  Magdalen  Islands  from  100  to  150  barrels 
at  would  be  fair  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  During  tbe  rest  of  tbe  trip  you  caugbl 
ree-mile  limit.    That  would  be  205  barreli 
ip  you  caught  5  barrels  more  than  two-tbirds 
don't  think  I  have  said  anything  like  that. 
Q.  Betiirning  to  the  bend  of  the  island,  w 
tch  outside  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  One  thii 
Mt  Point  and  Magdalen  Islands. 
Q.  You  caught  30U  barrels  in  all  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  We  have  175  barrels  caught  at  the  ben<i 
ird  of  176  barrels  was  caugbl  in  deep  water 
Orel — A.  Yes, 

Q.  So  you  bare  180  barrels  out  of  300  as  bei 
le  tbe  three-mile  limitf — A.  I  cannot  make  ii 
Q.  Then  explain  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  W 
lands  first,  and  between  Magdsleii  Islands  an< 
>int  we  caught  the  whole  trip.  One  third  of  th 
Iter  between  East  Point  and  Msgilalen  IkIu 
tout  lUO  barrels  ciiught  in  deep  water.  Tbe  i 
y  equal  quantities  at  both  places,  close  intiboi 
Q.  You  regard  part  of  the  catch  made  close  in 

having  been  within  the  limits  T — A.  Tbat  mi 
Q.  It  never  made  any  diSereiice  at  Magdalen 
ore  Americans  fished t — A.  That  may  be  the 
ent. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  three  hundred  barrels 
>a  that  year  did  yon  catch  in  (ilaces  whete, 
eaty  being  tben  in  force,  Amerieaus  could  noi 
g  on  tbat  basis,  we  probably  caugbt  two  bun 
m  waters. 

Q.  Alter  that  trip  you  returned  to  Olouceste 
Q.  And  came  again  in  tbe  BeKcueT — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then  you  went  first  to  the  nortli  side  of  th 
agdalen  Islands,  and  found  no  fishi — A.  ^ 
dney. 

Q.  Between  flint  Harbor  and  Sydney  Harb 
e  vessel  an. 

Q.  They  were  all  caught  inshore  1 — A.  The  w 
It  year. 
ii.  You  are  sare  about  thatt — A.  1  am  quite 
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There  were  three  hundred  vessels  fishing  with  yoat — A.  I  said 

were  probably  300  vessels  there  at  one  time. 

It  is  b^sed  upon  your  distinct  recollection  t — A.  Yes. 

And  tbe  whide  were  flsLiug  inside ! — A.  The  whole  of  them. 

S'uir,  you  say  that  the  average  catch  of  these  vessels,  no  far  as 

in  jadtre,  for  the  entire  season,  was  650  barrels  I — A.  Yes. 

[8  uot  that  a  very  large  average  t — A.  How  I  make  the  average  is 

[  know  a  great  matiy  vessels  caught  1,500  barrels,  and  I  know  that 

>re  not  calchiog  more  than  the  avarage  quantity,  and  our  own 

;e  was  that  uuniber. 

iut  is  not  that  a  very  large  average T — A,  They  caught  very  large 

[PS  in  those  years  I  have  given  you. 

in  it  was  a  very  large  average  I — A.  Yes ;  it  was  a  fair  average. 

'<M  barrels!— A.  It  was  an  exceptionally  good  season. 

n  (lie  next  year,  18G4,  you  were  on  the  Calalina,  Oaptain  Powell ; 

I  at  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  fished  between  North  Cape  and 

Bradley  T— A.  Yes. 

low,  Bank  Bradley  is  off  the  shore,  of  course  I — A.  Yes. 

Suw  many  miles  from  shore ! — A.  The  outside  part  is  a  large  piece 

Vhat  proportion  of  the  catch  did  you  take  outside  three  miles  of 
—A.  We  took  about  two-thirds  of  that  catch  olf  shore.  It  was 
atly  iu  the  season,  and  mackerel  were  well  out.  During  the  latter 
'[he  trip  we  kept  right  in  the  bend  of  the  island,  olf  Rnstico. 
lavk  liradley  is  an  escelleut  fishing  place,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  iu 
for  a  short  time- 
lier two-thirds  of  the  .100  caught  during  that  trip  were  caught  off 
-A.  Yes. 

Iiose  300  barrels  you  lauded  atCansoand  transshipped! — A.  No. 
on  weul  back  to  Gloucester  f — A.  Yes. 

0  go  back  took  you  how  long ! — A.  About  three  weeks  to  go  aud 

1  the  fall. 

ow  long  does  it  take  to  refit  at  Gloucester! — A.  Usually  about 

i'k. 

bout  the  same  length  of  time  as  to  refit  here  I  suppose — r>ne 

-A.  They  are  usually  iu  more  hurry  here.    The  men  are  not  iu 

harry  wheu  they  arrive  home  at  Gloucester. 

our  second  trip  was  round  the  bend  of  the  island  aud  to  Magda- 

uds! — A.  Yes. 

ow  many  mackerel  did  yon  get  on  the  second  trip! — A.  Three 

I  barrels. 

ow  many  at  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  We  would  probably  lake 

liose  there. 

jen  you  said  you  got  80  barrels  outside  ! — A.  In  deep  water,  I 

II  yon  mean  you  took  80  barrels  in  deep  water  ott'  the  bend  of  the 
—A.  Between  the  island  aud  Magdalen  Islands. 

:'Mides  one-half  caught  at  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  In  that  1  in- 
[be  80  barrels. 

(cept  150  barrels  caught  at  Miigdalen  Islands  and  on  the  way, 
get  any  mackerel  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit! — A.  One-half 
iliileu  Islands  and  in  deep  water,  and  the  rest  iu  the  bend  of  the 
'•list  o(  them  inshore. 

fter  the  second  trip  you  unloaded  at  Oanso,  refitted,  and  tried  the 
i-w  Islands  again,  and  did  uot  succeed  T — A.  Did  uot  do  any- 
lere. 
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n  to  the  bend  of  the  ialand  t — A 
II  the  tbird  trip  iOBfaore  t— A.  Tl 
u  say  about  10  or  50  barrels  I 
't  tbink  I  said  HQythiug  about 
te-mile  limit  on  the  last  trip.  I 
'  as  I  can  uow  recollect^  we  did 
lit  we  caught  some  outside,  but 
ndtr  Gait : 

eferring  to  the  Cataliua  T — A.  ''. 
r: 

le  to  make  a  good  deal  of  allows 
i6e<l  since  then  f — A.  Id  the  flshi 

to  think  aboui,  and  an.vbody 
;ht  to  remember  where  he  has  b 
!  sure  that  your  recollection  he 
ice  of  an  bonr  t — A.  I  could  not 
feel — I  speak  as  my  impression 

or  anything  of  that  kind, 
can't  cany  you  accurately  back 
t  claim  that  it  is  perfectly  corre 
mato  the  fleet  at  600  sail,  did  j 
.  I  estiniute  the  American  fleet 
:  that  the  average  catch  per  seai 
)0  barrels !— A,  About  600  barrf 
iing  all  made  three  trips,  as  you 
lid  not  make  three  trips;  bat  si 
rrels.    Captain  Leightou  caugl 

Leigbton  is  itf — A.  Captain  I 

ip8  oil  the  average  do  you  es 
lutd  arerage  about  two  trips.  Q 
■ips  is  a  fair  average, 
ft  Gloucester  about  4th  July,  wh 
e  middle  of  July  t— A.  Yes. 
)  American  sail  there  you  thin 
lartlcnlar  time.    There  was  that 

tch,  I  understand,  was  made 
325  barrels,  I  tbink. 
a  were  cougbt  ronud  the  Mag 
[  not  fluh  much  round  Magdale 
»ly  125  barrels  we  caught  there, 
of  them  at  Cape  North! — A. 
St  Point,  St.  Peter's,  and  along  i 
the  rest  within  three  miles  of  th' 
were  caught  outside! — A.  Speal 
ican  50  barrels  were  caught  ot 

;re  caught  more  than  three  miles 
-A.  Most  of  them  weie  caught 
,hree-mile  limit. 

rtion  was  caught  outside! — A 
side,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledj 
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Q.  Are  they  engaged  in  exporting  fisl 

ink  Mr,  Oarvell  was  at  ttiat  time.    I  d( 

gaged  Iftfgel;  in  Hob,  bat  I  don't  tbinb 

ates. 

Q.  What  did  be  do  witb  tbe  flsb  he  b 

low;  be  mast  have  exported  it  somewl 

Q.  Did  he  aell  to  Mr.  Hall  1— A.  I  don 

Q.  What  fiab  was  it  T— A.  Mackerel  ai 

Q.  Of  which  was  there  mostl — A.  Mat 

Bckerel ;  I  don't  know  what  be  did  witl 

Q.  Did  he  buy  tbe  whole  of  the  catch  1 

Q.  Captain  Binney,  whose  opinion  yon 

e  inshore  flaberies,  where  is  he  fromt- 

isse). 

Q.  What  vessel  was  be  in  1 — A.  He  wae 

It  I  don't  remember  her  name. 

Q.  When  bad  yoa  that  conversation  w 

Q.  YoQ  have  said  that  tbe  mackerel  oa 

th  those  eanght  by  vesselti,  becanse  tt 

ken  care  of  T— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  size 

a  slight  difference;  on  the  north  side  t 

Q.  Then  as  a  rnle,  are  the  fish  the  boi 

>aght  by  vessels  1 — A.  The  mackerel  ca 

ily,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  saving  tliem. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  very  great  differen 

iredl — A.  Considerable  difference. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  a  catch  Iwing  li) 

lb  or  veasel  flehT — A.  I  had  special  i 

ne. 

Q.  How  about  the  boat  flsh  t— A.  The 

tie  less. 

Q,  Please  explain  to  tbe  Commission 

},3,aDd  No.  3;  what  makes  a  No.  Ima 

.  Cf  No.  3  there  are  two  qaalities.    Sn 

chea,  and  are  poor.    It  is  altogether 

id  fatness. 

Q.  It  does  not  depend  entirely  on  tl 

Dgth  has  not  so  much  to  do  witb  it  as  t 

h,  and  whether  it  is  fat  or  poor.    Thirl 

me  that  would  be  a  No.  3  would  mak( 

etty  hard  to  describe,  the  difference,  In 

ley  are  all  No.  3  io  spring,  and  as  they 

after  Ist  September.    There  are  extra] 

length. 

Q.  In  regard  to  tbe  duty,  do  yoa  think 

e  duty  if  AmerVan  seamen  were  exclude 

,  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Theu,  asyou  think,  yon  wonld  ha< 

r  forty  milliocs  of  people  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  yoa  in  another  part  of 

mmer  price  of  mackerel  had  gone  up  fr 

queiiee  of  the  failure  of  the  American 

Q.  Must  there  not  be  a  cocsiderable  A 

iring  a  particular  year  has  such  an  eff<>( 

ined  that  the  failure  of  the  American 
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o  a  boat  on  tbe  soutb  aide  tbere  would  probably  t 
orth  Bide  tbere  would  be  probably  a  great  deal  tn 

Q.  How  many  boats  would  you  estimate  were  : 
ears  agoT — A.  About  400  or  600. 

Q.  Do  yon  tbink  ton  years  ago  tbere  were  40( 
onld  average  20  barrels  of  mackerel  each  1 — A. 

Q.  Aod  there  are  uow  twice  as  many  T — A.  Yea 

Q.  And  they  oatcb  more  t — A.  Tbey  catob  mon 

Q.  How  much  did  the  boatfl  average  on  tbe  nortl 
arrels. 

Q.  Tbey  are  not  the  uame  kind  of  boats  as  at  the 
re  larger  boats.  Wbeu  I  spoke  of  20  barrels  I  v 
oats. 

Q.  Yon  were  absent  in  tbe  winter  of  1869,  and 
872 — where  were  yon  then  T — A.  In  California. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  what  yon  called  the  right 
L.  Yea 

Q.  Tbere  are  people  who  make  a  bnsineas  of  se! 
leu  thesnpplies  they  needT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  tbey  advertise  that  they  keep  stores  ai 
!hey  seek  customers  as  other  traders  dof — A,  I  [ 

Q.  Tbey  advertise  iu  the  Gloncester  newspaper) 
eeu  any  of  tbeir  advertisemeots,  but  they  may  d< 

Q,  Tbey  try  to  do  all  the  business  they  can,  as 

am  not  aware  that  they  go  outside  tbe  limits. 

Q.  They  make  an  effort  to  do  a  good,  thriving 
ot  tell  you ;  I  presume  they  do.  It  is  only  reaao 
rould  do  so. 

Q.  They  don't  sell  their  supplies  to  the  Americ 
rice  than  they  could  get  elsewhere  1  Tbey  are 
esire  to  benefit  tbe  fishermen,  but  to  reap  profits 
'es. 

Q.  Tbey  do  profit  pretty  well  t — A.  Idou'tthiul 

Q.  Have  they  not  made  money  1 — A.  I  was  las 
lanso,  aod  the  place  did  not  look  very  prosperouE 

Q.  They  had  bad  times  last  year ;  it  is  well  kno 
iiitress  at  Canso  f — A.  I  knew  they  had  beeo  afft 
ressioD. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  ws 
ot  aware  of  the  fact.    I  was  speaking  of  the  lool 

saw  a  prosperous  bnsinees  a  year  ago,  there  waf 

Q.  The  prosperous  bneiness  of  a  year  ago  yon 
otbiug ;  don't  yon  tbink  that  bad  something  to  d 
lie  American  fleet  in  1876  and  1876  T— A.  It  may 

Q.  Don't  you  know  thai  it  had  T — A.  I  am  not  i 
ly  opinion  that  a  great  many  who  extended  their 
.0  trade  with  American  fishermen,  ruined  tbemsel 
ess  has  declined.  They  have  ruined  themselves  ii 
ess. 

Q.  Tou  have  been  speaking  now  of  traders  who 
ral  supplies. 

Q.  Such  as  ice:  and  what  elset — A,  Well,  age 
(US ;  whatever  they  require  for  the  voyage. 

Q.  Food  and  fresh  vegetables  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tbe  farmers  of  the  island  want  to  sell  thei 
uuly. 
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ley  Bometimefl  fish  prett;  olose  in,  but  aa  &  gen 

I  fishery. 

Q.  God-bait  is  herrtDg,  which  sometimes  Ai 

aally  cannot  afibrd  to  fish  for,  and  therefore  bt 

:  of  economy  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  profit  to  the  people  wfa 

sell  them  f — A.  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  a  benefit  direct  to  those  who  catch  the 

to  the  Americans  who  bay  it  for  baiti — A.  I  e 

Q.  Every  business,  buying  and  selling,  is  a  pi 

t1 — A.  Sometimes  the  business  is  pretty  one-si 

Q.  About  throwing  offal  overboard;  that  was 

t  it  turned  out  that  the  cod-fishermen  keep  I 

d  dou't  throw  it  overboard  until  they  are  thrc 

rticnlar  spotf — A.  Between  the  time  of  maki 

hermen  are  moving  from  one  locality  to  anothe 

Q.  It  turned  out  also  that  the  American  macki 

e  ofEnl  into  a  school  of  fish,  because  they  have 

m  fishing,  but  that  was  when  they  were  passii 

lOther  they  throw  it  overboard  I — A.  Sometimi 

e  ground  to  another,  bnt  I  have  known  them  tl 

ey  had  done  fishing. 

Q.  The  American  captains  don't  iutend  to  spot] 

,  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Ho  they  take  pains  not  to  drop  offal  into  a 

,  Very  few  seem  to  take  much  paius  in  the 

atter. 

Q.  They  are  a  reckless,  ignorant  set,  yon  tl 

em  ignorant,  bnt  they  don't  give  the  matter  t 

ould  give  it. 

Q,  Do  they  injure  their  own  fishing  by  throwin 

ley  iiijure  their  own  aa  well  as  the  fishing  of  tt 

Q.  About  Gloucester:  is  it  the  opinion  that  for 

isinessT — A,  I  was  only  there  from  1862  to  I861 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that,  though  probably  fo 

erythiog  was  going  up  early  in  the  American  1 

kkI  mauy  years  in  this  business  it  has  been  difl 

r  back  for  an  old  one  T — A.  Ifo ;  I  have  never 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  anything  abont  iti— A.  1 

Qversatioos  with  business  men. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  anything  of  the  profits  0 

ace  18661— A.  So;  I  have  not. 

Q.  So  yoa  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  losing  or 

a. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  business  has  been  on 

as. 

Q.  Some  have  met  with  misfortune  1 — A.  Te 

ink  they  have  advanced. 

Q.  I  think  yon  said  yoa  had  seen  some  Americ 

r  bait!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  it  t — A.  Around  the  Magdalen  ] 

krbor  at  Souris. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  see  American  fishermen  fishi 

your  harbor  f — A.  N'o  later  than  this  spring. 
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mt  is,  outside  tbe  three-i&ile  limit  ftltogetbet 
X  there  was  mnch  flahing  doing  oatfiide  the  t 
|.  Well,  in  1866  and  1867,  where  were  yoa  f- 
ery. 

I.  In  1858  where  were  yon  ! — A.  I  went  dowi 
hods  for  mackerel. 

(.  How  are  the  flsta  congbt  down  at  Seven  Isli 
erent  from  other  places. — A.  We  caught  ourE 
j.  Did  you  ase  the  purBe-seiues  1 — A.  No ;  a 
j.  Up  above  Seven  Islands,  how  far  from  tl 
eni — A.  We  sometimes  go  within  100  yards, 
hor  the  vessel  and  go  iu  a  dory. 
I.  Did  yon  get  a  catch  in  that  visit  1 — A.  We 
[.  Yon  got  200  barrels  T— A.  We  fifot  200  ba 
ay  more;  I  would  say  that  would  be  about  tl 
t.  They  were  all  taken  within  this  space  t — A 
[.  In  tbe  year  1859  what  vessel  did  yon  go 
ibster,  from  Gloucester,  Robertson,  master. 
I.  What  time  of  tbe  year  did  you  come  down  t 
Ue  in  July. 

[.  Where  did  yon  go  f— A.  To  the  Bay  of  Oh 
j.  What  quantity  did  you  catch  t — A.  110  ba 
J.  How  far  from  the  shore  T — A.  They  were 
>gether — what  we  cunght  there ;  we  then  cai 
«oa  Island  ;  that  is,  the  island  at  the  mouth 
ght  ontside  of  the  limits — 8  or  9  miles  out. 
J.  What  did  yon  cat<;h  there ! — A.  Between  I 
J.  Wheredid  yoa  go  from  that! — A.  Wefolk 
lao.  We  picked  up  considerable  mackerel, 
)  then  struck  across  to  Korth  Cape,  Prince  t 
ed  the  shore  down. 

).  What  was  you  entire  catch  1 — A.  310  barn 
(.  Off  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  d 
s! — A.  With  the  exception  of  ten  barrels,  we 
).  How  far  from  tbe  shore  t — A.  From  half  a 
coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
).  Is  that  the  only  trip  yon  madeT — A.  Th 
do. 

J.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  did 
oat  70  or  80  of  the  300  barrels  were  taken  ou 
i.  What  time  did  you  return  to  Gloaceater! — , 
le  time. 

I.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  bi 
l-  Do  yon  remember  what  the  average  cat4>.h 
Id  Dot  tell  yon. 

t-  In  1860  what  vessel  did  you  go  iu  T— A.  Tl 
mcester.  Master,  Daniel  McPhee. 
I,  Where  did  yon  got — A.  We  went  to  the 
k  dories  and  went  up  to  the  Seven  Islands  a 
rels  at  the  same  place  as  before.  From  that 
ce  called  Buubon,  and  got  20  or  30  barrels  t 
I  theu  crossed  to  the  southern  side,  to  Griffin 
int  20  or  30  barrels  there.  We  then  crossed 
deurs,  picking  up  more  or  less  every  day.  W 
I  gave  up  the  boats  after  leaving  Seven  Islan 
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120  barrels  iu  the  Bay  Ohalears.  Tben  wecame  to 
we  got  about  30  or  40  barrels.  We  tbea  weot  bt 
W«  came  ont  without  any  more  trials,  aud  went  ai 
finishing  our  trip,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that 
aree  Island. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  get  on  the  north  side  of  Prii 
A.  We  caught  308  or  310  barrels,  as  nearly  as  I  cai 
all  these  were  taken  within  the  limits.  We  got 
rels  of  our  whole  catch  outside. 

Q.  What  was  the  nnmber  of  the  American  fl 
yeart — A.  They  were  increasing;  there  were  more 
year. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  they  made ;  do 
About  400  barrels.    That  was  in  1862. 

Q.  Did  yon  fish  any  more  that  yeart — A.  I  wen 
the  home  xhore,  that  is  the  American  shore,  in  tb 
Daniel  McPhee. 

Q.  What  did  yon  catch  there f — A.  We  caught '. 

Q.  Only  4U  barrels!  That  whs  in  1861  that  you 
in  the  fall  trip,  and  in  1862  yon  got  40  barrels T—J 

Q,  Was  tliat  eousidfi'ed  a  fair  trip  ornotl — i 
long  out.  We  went  home  in  October  and  went 
weeks. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken  t — A.  They  were  tal 
sanie  as  the  year  before,  outride. 

Q.  Thateudfd  that  season  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  year! — A.  I  did  not  | 
1864.  In  1865  I  went  from  Gloucester  with  Ga| 
Galena. 

Q.  When  did  yon  come  down  1 — A.  We  left  in  tt 
1  was  early  un  the  ground. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  the  Galena  1— A.  We  to 
got  up  to  the  first  of  September  600  odd  barrels 
Gaiiso  and  resliipped  tbera,  as  we  call  it.  Then  w€ 
and  got  about  310  barrels  more.  We  made  iu  the 
l>etween  900  and  1,000  barrel" — sometliing  more  th 

Q.  Where  were  tbey  caught;  in  what  proponi 
)ntsideT — A.  We  got  abnut  30U  banels  up  Q»y  Gl 
barrels  were  outside.  We  then  came  down  and 
Uagdalen  Islands,  and  from  that  to  the  east  poiii 
Island,  from  which  we  worked  up  to  the  liend  ol 
part  of  what  we  took  was  taken  in  the  bend  of  tl 
Bay  of  Chalenrn. 

Q.  In  the  bend  of  the  island,  diti  you  get  any  on 
30uld  not  Siiy  exacily,  but  we  got  more  iir  less  ouli 

Q.  But  h»lf  uerc  gut  inside  i — A.  More  than  hal 
khan  hnlt;  weahvayxdo. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  the  fall  tript— A.  We  trw 
[n  I  he  tal  I  trip,  after  transHhipping,  we  returned  to  il 
IVe  got  some  iheie,  and  worked  out  to  the  North  G 
VM  barn-Is  and  returneil  to  Margaiee  I^laud,  ti»hin^ 
tnd  Port  Uuod. 

Q.  What  projiorlion  of  the  300  banelx  tnken 
vitliin  the  liimiKf— A.  We  tiut  abuur  m  or  100  on 

Q.  Supposing  yua  bad  not  traiiMnbipped,  what  < 
WBult ;  wuuld  J  ou  have  been  able  t«  make  your  sec 
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Q.  Wben  waa  thatf — A.  Tbat  vra»  in  Septe 
August.     We  trans8liip[>e(l  tbeiu  aod  re6tted. 

Q.  Those  210  barrels,  wbere  did  you  catol 
Bome  in  the  soutberu  part  of  tbe  island,  abot 
town,  outside  of  the  limits.    That  waa  the  las 

Q.  But  let  us  confine  ourselves  tu  the  flrat 
barrels.  What  proportion  of  tliese  did  you 
side  1 — A.  I  cau  hardly  call  to  my  memory 
Cbaieur  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Give  us  a  geueral  idea  of  the  distauce 
proportion  did  you  get  inside  and  what  outsid 
same  as  b^ore.    About  two-thirds  inside  and 

Q.  Then  yoa  transshipped  them.  What  di 
ond  tript — A.  About  210  barrels  more. 

Q.  Did  tliat  fiuiah  the  season's  trip  T — ^A.  Y 

Q.  Of  the  secoud  trip  what  proportion  did 
one  huDdn^d  barrels. 

Q.  Nearly  half  outside  T — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  flsb  tfaem  oo  tl 
fished  off  OeorgetowQ,  on  the  south  side  of  tt 

Q.  You  were  not  up  on  the  north  bend  at  s 
then  came  along  and  came  up  the  island.  W< 
the  bend  of  the  island. 

Q.  The  fieet  was  about  the  samef — A.  Yes 
as  in  1865  or  IS66.    They  were  getting  more  i 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  proportion  of  fit 
as  n^gards  the  three-mile  limit,  was  the  san 
nearly  as  I  could  form  an  opinion. 

Q.  Tbat  brings  to  the  end  of  lrs68.  When 
did  not  go  anywhere  on  the  American  coast  tl 
the  Isaac  Rich.  We  came  down  in  August 
transship  this  year.     We  went  home  in  the  fa 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them,  with  regard  6 
got  about  120  barrels  in  Pleasant  Bay,  Magd 
the  bend  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  lu  the  bend  were  they  got  within  three 
ception  of  a  very  few,  say  20  barrels,  they  we 

Q.  Now,  in  1869,  was  the  fieet  aumeroasT 
year. 

Q.  Was  the  average  oatcb  as  large  as  th 
were  in  T — A.  Not  exactly.    It  would  not  be  s 

Q.  Whatever  the  oatch  was,  were  the  ptoy, 
limit  as  great  as  yours  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  would  ja 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  yours  tnkei 
barrels,  110  were  taken  outside  iuolnding  Mag 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  1870 ! — A.  I  went  in  a  ve 
vessel.     I  have  remained  since  then  in  my  ow 

Q.  Where  have  you  fished  t — A.  Priucipall; 

Q.  Have  you  been  successful  T — A.  Tes ; 
catches. 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  them,  within 
shore  1 — A.  Every  year  about  the  came. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  geueral  question  :  From  j 
proportion  do  you  siiy  are  taken  (not  by  boat 
within  the  limits,  and  what  proportion  oatsii 
are  taken  within  the  limits,  according  to  my 
third  are  taken  ontside. 
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fished  with  the  flert;  we  generally  went  tc 
er  on  one  of  the  shoals. 

In  your  opinion  what  portion  of  the  catch 
a  inside  the  limits,  and  what  outside  T — A.  I  < 
late.    I  dhonld  say  pretty  nearly  the  same  i 

Did  yon  go  flsbing  in  1872 1 — A.  I  went  c 
I  vessel  both  cod  and  mackerel  fishing ;  I  wi 

"Wtiat  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  T — A.  Th( 

Ton  only  did  a  little  fishing  in  1872 1— A.  O 
l)ay. 

Sow  many  vessels  composed  the  Americai 
thatyearT — A.  I  was  not  much  among  the  flee 

the  fleet  that  there  were  not  as  many  in  the 

I  think  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  yoa  we 
n  American  waters  1— A.  Yes,  after  leaving  i 

In  what  depth  in  American  waters  do  you  g 
lurse  seines  T — A.  Thirty  or  forty  fathoms  am 

Do  you  nse  purse  seines  in  deep  water  t — A, 
1  very  well  in  shoal  water. 

When  Americans  come  down  here  with  pnn 
Bge  to  nse  them  in  our  shoal  waters! — A.  T 
seines,  they  generally  cut  them  shorter.  I  I 
man  has  two  seines — one  for  shoal  and  the  ot 

Do  they  use  these  cut  seines  in  American  w: 
?  of  J  there  is  no  need  for  them.    The  deeper 

What  is  the  depth  of  the  general  fishing 
iral— A.  From  3  to  7,  8,  and  10  fathoms. 

Are  purse  seines  allowed  to  go  to  the  boctou 
t  do  as  well  if  allowed  to  go  to  the  bottom. 

Will  yoa  give  the  Commission  your  opinion 
,  of  the  result  of  this  mode  of  catching  fish  v 
I T — A.  From  my  experience  and  from  what  1 1 
I  injury  to  fishing  wherever  it  is  carried  on. 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  I — For  seve 
sg  fish  in  large  quantities  and  a  great  many 
i  cured,  and  there  is  something  abont  it  that  i 
more  than  hooks. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Ameri 
is  t — A.  Yes,  considerable. 

What  is  their  opinion  1 — A.  It  is  their  opinioi 
3sh,  of  conrse.    Bat  they  are  bonnd  to  gt:t  thi 

Can  yoa  give  any  informatioD  with  regard 
be  island  T — A.  Not  a  great  deal,  except  wha 
American  vessels  lying  out;  they  are  doing 
id.  One  man  in  particular,  Captain  Lee,  of  Gl 
ed  in  140  barrels  of  mackerel  in  a  seine.  He 
n  in  small  catches.  He  had  a  lot  of  herring 
be  gave  them  away  to  the  boats. 
Did  you  ascertain  what  was  the  probable  no 
there  1 — A.  There  were  not  a  great  many  v 
d  find  ont,  they  were  coming  in  very  fast 
.  Did  you  find  ont  the  number  of  vessels  whio 
[hey  say  there  will  be  from  600  to  600  in  the 
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.  Whfttwoald  have  to  clear  away!— A.  We  y 

of  the  way. 

.  What  would  T— A.  The  boats.  In  boat  fiahinf 

as  their  ships  would  drift  they  would  coiis^quei 
and  come  down  on  ns.    When  among  the  lish 

whether  they  come  over  ub  or  not,  and  we  won 
le  way.  I  know  one  case  particularly.  I  saw 
n.    Itwas  the  Marengo. 

.  la  it  looked  upon  by  the  boat  fishermen  as  an 
antagc  to  have  the  fleet  come  in  among  tbem  1- 

di  sad  vantage,  certaiuly. 

.  You  have  said  Americans  do  not  prosecute  co 
iritish waters ;  tell mewbere codfiah are canght b 
.  In  the  spring  they  fish  iDshore.  The  tirat  i 
-e  and  follows  bait ;  bat  at  this  season  they  g( 
ika,  probably  six,  seven,  or  eigfat  miles.  In  the 
re,  a  different  school  from  that  which  goes  to  tbf 
,  Where  do  you  take  them  in  spriDg!— A.  Pi 

a  half  from  the  shore ;  some  part  of  tbe  aeason 
l.  And  lat«r  iu  the  season  they  go  ofi'T — A.  Yes 
r. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
I.  From  what  yon  last  stated.  I  ODderstand  thati 
found  mostly  inshoreT — A.  Yes. 
!.  Do  yon  catch  tbem  in  boats  1 — A.  We  have  ti 
!.  And  catch  them  in  trawU  f — A.  Yes. 
{.  Do  you  follow  the  cod  out  to  seal — A.  Wbe 
take  in  the  trawls  and  go  out  with  hand-lines. 
;.  Explain  the  mode  of  fishing  witb  trawls. — A, 
I  lines  made  fast  to  one  another,  and  hooks  pl« 

have  sinkers  on  tbem  and  fioaters  to  keep  the 
torn,  so  that  the  hooks  do  not  strike  the  gronud. 
lalf  a  mile  or  a  mile  with  books  on,  witb  an  anc 
ys  to  haul  them  up  by. 

;.  Is  this  plan  used  in  deep  water  T — A.  Yea.  ' 
;er  we  do  not  put  floaters  on  tbem. 
).  What  sort  of  British  vessels  are  engaged  in  t 
ing  ! — A.  We  have  not  got  very  large  vessels — al 
sels.  Boats  are  principally  eugaged  in  it. 
!-  What  months  do  you  find  cod-fish  plenty  i 
ith  of  June.    About  1st  Juue  tbey  strike  iu  au 

middle  of  July. 
{,  When  do  they  take  to  deep  water  1 — A.  In  th 


J.  Is  the  American  cod  fishing  carried  on  in  dec 

}.  You  say  it  is  a  different  class  of  fish  iusbon 

?y  are  larger  fish  than  we  catch  outside. 

J.  Do  you  mean  that  tbe  spring  fish  are  larger  1 

I  set  line  fish. 

I.  When  do  the  cod-fish  grow  so  large  and  fat — i 

ifferent  kind  of  fish  t — A.  It  is  a  different  schoo 

J.  What  becomes  of  the  large  fish  that  are  foom 

t  of  the  season  before  Americans  come  up  T   W1 

.  canght  f    Do  you  know  where  they  go  t — A.  ' 

:be  Banks. 
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Qe  years  th^y  60  very  well,  and  some  years  ver; 
ly  do  Dothiug  at  all  worth  speaking  of. 
i.  But  some  years  they  catch  enongh  to  snpply 
I  don't  think  it — not  to  sopply  their  whole  mar 
i.  Mainly  ao ;  so  as  to  have  given  them  control 
I  last  two  or  tbree  years  T — A.  Duriog  the  last  tn 
^  quantities. 

i.  Have  there  not  been  seasons  when  there  was 
]r  fishermen  because  mackerel  was  very  scarce, 
ing ;  have  they  not  petitioned  the  government  i 
ible  them  to  get  along  t — A.  During  my  time  i 
icesst'ul  here. 

i.  Yon  have  been  so  1 — A.  It  has  been  so  at  the 
i.  Don't  you  know  cases  where  there  has  been 
lermeii  for  want  of  an  adequate  catch,  and  that 
rernment  to  aid  them  by  bounties  and  other  mi 
ng,  even  from  starvation  t — A.  It  would  not  be 
m  some  other  cause. 

2.  Have  tbey  not  been  in  great  distress  for  wan 
;  seen  reports  of  officers  of  the  government  statii 
1  know  of  large  public  meetings  for  the  relief  of 
lir  catch  was  so  very  small  t — A.  That  was  somi 
j.  How  many  years  agoT — A.  I  don't  recollet 
ling  alone,  seeing  any  great  want. 

J.  Was  there,  among  what  are  called  the  fisfa 
tress  for  want  of  a  catch  in  this  part  of  the  worl 
and,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Sew  Brnns 
ne  catches  are  not  as  large  as  others. 

3.  They  have  good  years  and  bad  years  t — A.  "5 
3.  Are  not  bad  years  pretty  bad  years,  so  that  1 

1  don't  remember  that  tbey  have  sufi'ered  a  f 
ivy  catches  of  fiali. 

3.  I  mean  your  neighbors ;  take  the  people  of  N 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  along  the  coasts  of  New  Brnn 
ve  they  not  had  very  bad  years,  when  they  hav 
atch  T — A.  Tea ;  I  recollect  of  a  poor  fishing. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
i.  Id  regard  to  the  question  of  distress  among  t 
!r  bear  of  any  petition  being  presented  from  P 
w  Branswick,  or  Nova  Scotia,  with  regard  to 
lermen  T — A.  I  don't  recollect  it. 
j.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  it  t — A.  I  don't  rememt 
i.  Did  you  ever  bear  of  the  esistence  of  actu 
ong  the  people  known  as  the  fishermen  class  i 
1 1 — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  do. 
^  Did  you  ever  hear  of  meetings  being  belt 
unswick,  or  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  account  of 
lermen  1 — A.  It  is  something  new  to  me ;  I  uev 
).  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  flabermen  catch  a  1 
;ry  year — that  the  average  catch  is  good  in  the 

consider  we  have  been  very  successful  in  our  I 
cbes. 

j.  Has  any  year  been  marked  out  wben  the  flshe 
BB  to  cause  distress  T — A.  I  don't  recollect  of  ai 
i.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  has  tlieclasa  now  engage 
wealth,  say  during  the  past  fifteen  years  I — A. 
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bIb  ;  tfae  large  proportion  were.  There  we 
wnt  one  mile  each  wa;  from  where  I  resid 
miDg  down  to  1860,  what  waa  the  nnmber 
ing  that  portiou  of  the  shore  1 — A.  I  uboul 

nld  yon  give  any  idea  at  alH — A.  Tben 
always  in  sight.  I  have  do  meaoa  of  kuov 
[1  you  often  count  tbem  f — A.  I  often  com 
at  one  time.  I  often  saw  50  or  60  come  < 
d  fish  right  inshore. 

what  distance  from  shore  were  they  aeon 
bed  very  close  to  the  shore. 
Iiat  distance  f — A.  It  is  with  boats  we  cat 
Isb  from  one  mile  to  three  miles,  mostly 
wo  miles  from  shore ;  and  of  course  the  t 
a  catching  mackerel  {tbey  have  glasses), 
<  the  boats  are  getting  mackerel,  they  dai 
ht  down  throngh  the  boats. 

plain  how  the  boats  flab  1 — A.  The  boal 
^lled  a  spring;  they  spring  their  boats  ar 
he  CDirent,  so  tbat  every  man  has  a  chat 

y  Mt.  Dana: 

ey  swing  by  the  wind  and  not  by  the  tidel- 

tbe  tide  as  mnch  as  possible  on  accounl 
i>ngside  the  boat.    The  Hues  otherwise  wc 

each  other  when  hanling  out  mackerel. 
)w  do  the  vessels  fish  t — A.  They  are  most! 
iiey  haul  down  the  jib  and  drift  along  past  t 
mnt  of  bait,  but  sometimes  the  mackerel 
r  are  not  able  to  raise  tbem  before  they 
le  mackerel  are  handy,  near  the  top,  as  oKe 
that  they  will  take  them  from  the  boats  by  t 
lit.  Sometimes  they  scare  the  mackerel  i 
boats  get  them, 

it  considered  by  your  fishermen  an  advantt 
the  deet  Usbiog  among  tbem  t — A,  Of  cou 
sad  vantage. 

I  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  ref 
son  for  tbat  opinion  1 — A.  It  is  easily  urn 
ise  mackerel  the  vesttels  dash  in  among  t 
Df  bait  and  drift  off,  drawing  the  mackerel  t 
'aise  tbem,  which  they  generally  do,  they  6 
il  away  with  them.  You  will  see  the  gUttc 
an  observe  tbem.  If  there  is  a  good  scboo 
the  bait  right,  it  is  very  likely  tbat  the  vi 
Ett  the  bouts  will  lose  tbem.  Sometimes,  as 
1  are  deep  down.  If  their  bait  does  not  gt 
1  its  blowing  a  good  breeze,  the  vessels  m 
Uiiem  the  first  time;  but  they  will  taek  and 
:ain,  but  the  next  time,  perhaps,  they  will 
a. 

•a  are  speaking  now  from  practical  expe 
—A.  Yesj  I  know  what  1  am  saying, 
lu  are  speaking  of  what  has  actually  happen 
td  it  myself,  often  and  oflen. 
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Q.  Has  this  boat-fishing  iD^oBtry  increased  mt 
years  t— A.  It  has  more  than  doobled  in  the ' 
Q.  It  has  been  fonod  profitable,  then  T— A.  1 8 
Q.  Cau  yoQ  give  the  Gommissioii  any  idea  of  b 
t  from  other  harbors  along  the  coast  t — A.  Fn 
nave  got,  there  are  between  900  and  1,000;  92 
ore  are  engaged  in  the  fishery.  That  is,  fn 
ipe. 

Q.  That  embraces  the  north  side  alouet — A.  ' 
Q.  Can  yon  give  ns  an  idea  of  the  boats  enga 
aa  on  the  south  coast  1 — A.  I  dou't  know  so 
ast ;  I  rather  think  there  are  not  so  many,  but 
imber. 

Q.  Of  those  900  or  1,000  boats,  you  say  thoi 
uch  larger  than  those  of  Buatico  1 — A.  Tes,  la 
ird. 

Q.  How  much  larger  t — A.  I  suppose  they  wi 
ore  than  our  boats. 

Q,  Should  not  their  catches  be  larger  than  the 
A.  They  ought  to  be. 

Q.  As  a  fact,  are  they  1— A.  The  bight  of  thf 
g  ground ;  bnt,  of  course,  the  larger  vessels  si 
el.  They  come  down  as  far  as  the  port  of  Ku{ 
Q.  During  the  14  years  you  have  been  in  th 
lu  exported  your  fish  to  the  TJuited  States  or  di 
.  These  last  10  years  we  have  established  an  s 
lip  oar  fish ;  before  that  we  sold  them  to  Ami 
isiuess  there. 

Q.  As  regards  the  prices  obtained  for  mact 
)mmission  aa  idea  of  the  average  price  you  ha 
ive  varied  a  great  deal  in  price  during  the  last 
Q.  Between  what  figures  have  they  ranged  1— 
gh  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1868  as  925  and  t 
3.  3  fish  were  in  proportion,  but  they  were  dow: 
that  year.  Mackerel  have  never  been  so  higl 
Q.  What  is  the  average  price  you  obtained,  oi 
;e  T — A.  I  could  hardly  give  an  average.  The 
think  we  obtained  tl5  for  Ko.  1,  $12  for  No. 

That  was  in  1874. 
Q.  Does  the  catch  regulate  the  price  t — A. 
tea. 

Q.  What  does,  theu  f — A.  I  dou't  know  that  1 
n  on  that  point. 

Q.  There  were  some  years  daring  which  a  du 
ackerel  entering  the  United  States  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  price  did  you  get  those  years  I— 
much  then  aa  we  have  done  since ;  I  don' 
uch  difference.  Mackerel  has  been  lower  \a 
arket. 

Q.  Since  when  1— A.  Since  1868. 
Q.  That  is  since  ttie  duty  was  takea  off  T — A. 
ity  went  on  in  1867. 

Q.  Daring  the  time  the  duty  was  on  did  the 
id  you  realize  aa  good  returns  during  these 
is  not  on  1 — A.  I  don't  think  it  made  a  great  i 
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B  Uoited  States  t — A.  I  thick  tbere  would  n 
akeo  into  the  market  I  think  the  probabi 
1  be  high,  because  if  they  were  excladed  froi 
would  Dot  be  anything  like  as  many  mat 
ican  market  from  our  gulf,  so  that  the  marke 
ich. 

Would  you  prefer  to  have  Americans  exolt 
F — A.  I  don't  know  abont  that  I  suppose  i 
le  fishermen  if  the  Americana  were  exclude 
mackerel  are  taken  out  of  oni  waters  withi 
;h  large  quantities  it  most  have  some  effect 
td  the  inshore  fisheries  to  ourselves,  of  coars 
and  it  would  not  affect  us  a  great  deal. 
What  do  you  say  abont  a  duty  of  $3  per  bai 
lifficulty  about  paying  itl — A.  I  think  we  w< 
the  price. 

A  question  has  been  asked  as  to  why  more  1 
men  do  not  nse  vessels  instead  of  boats ;  can 
t  their  capital  in  boat  instead  of  vessel  fisb 
can  do  better  with  boats.  Some  had  vessels 
t>ut  tbey  gave  them  up  aud  are  now  fishing  i 
cau  catch  more  fish.  They  come  in  aud  dres 
le  of  the  day ;  they  go  out  and  come  iu ;  they  t 
X6  right  on  the  fishing  ground  at  once.  Anoi 
n  is  very  short.  Our  fishing-vessels  were  ni 
)  carry  prodnce  aft«r  the  fishing  season  was 
Ishing  season  the  freight  in  the  fall  made  it 
ler  to  make  a  successful  voyage,  you  want  a 
citable  for  coasting ;  the  vessels  are  required 
lodel  from  those  fit  to  carry  our  produce  to  d 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  abandoned  i 
tat  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Are  there  many  island  vessels  engaged  in  fii 
But  the  fleet  has  decreased  f — A.  Yes. 
And  the  boat-fishing  has  increasedl — A.  "^ 
etter  boats. 

Have  yon  ever  heard  of  any  distress  among 
I,  and  of  a  petition  to  the  legislatura  for  boi 
find  f — A.  I  think  there  was  a  petition.  1 1 
iit 

When  was  that  1— A.  I  don't  know  how  loi 
omethiug  of  that  kind,  but  don't  know  whc 
d. 

Is  there  any  distress  existing  among  those  fl 
so;  they  we  not  to  be  pitied  very  much. 
In  regard  to  the  fish  you  take  in  your  boats 
iCll  the  Commission  what  proportion  would 
mackerel  t — A.  I  suppose  nearly  one-third 
)  season  they  are  ffo.  2  aud  So.  3,  and  thei 
and  Xo.  2  principally,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
:j  always  increasing  toward  the  end  of  the  8 
When  do  the  mackerel  first  make  their  ai 
si — A.  About  the  last  week  iu  June.  This 
later,  about  1st  July. 
Ton  say  in  your  harbor  there  is  an  eddy  t 
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vessels  Ssh  and  take  mackerel  one  day  and 
^bt  the  aest  day  where  they  had  been  or  for  t 
e  the  boats  will  go  ont  day  after  day  and  cat 

0  think  that  the  throwing  over  of  offal  bart«  I 
.  The  boats  dress  their  fish  on  shore  1 — A.  Ye 
.  And  the  Americans  throw  their  fish  offal  ove 
indst — A.  Yes. 

,  And  in  your  opinion  this  injures  them  f — A 

1  and  often,  whenever  a  fieet  of  vessels  had 
kerel  one  day,  no  fish  are  cangbt  there  the 

I  after. 

What  do  the  veaaels  do  when  they  throw  the 
Q  T — A.  Tbey  go  to  some  other  place. 
.  And  the  boats  then  lose  their  catcb  T — A.  Tb 
r  example,  becaase  they  are  not  calcnlated  to  t 
.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  fishing  in 
immediate  locality  of  which  yon  have  spoken  1 
retty  much  the  same  way  all  along  the  shore. 

Do  the  Americans  get  any  bait  on  the  island  1 
it  at  Charlottetown,  I  believe.  I  suppose  th 
ed. 

,  Tbey  do  not  catch  any  bait  T — A.  I  never  sai 
,  Do  you  get  any  codfish  on  the  north  side  of  t 
B. 

,  Is  this  fishery  prosecated  there  to  any  exte 

,t  extent. 

,  I  believe  it  is  chieSy  followed  on  the  south  sii 

;  to  the  eastward,  about  Murray  Harbor,  there 

bake. 

,  And  there  are  not  many  near  Bustico  1 — A  ^ 

get  the  boats  under  weigh  for  them  before  the 

lo  not  do  much  of  it  there ;  all  do  somethiDg,  I 

,  How  far  from  the  shore  do  you  take  them  1 — 

it  20  fathoms  of  water.     In  the  spring,  we  ^ 

e-mile  limit,  but  after  the  first  school  has  arrive 

I  water. 

.  Ton  catch  the  first  school  always  within  the  I 

,  Are  they  large  or  small  fish  1 — A,  They  are  n 
[bt  in  the  spring  are  pretty  large. 
.  Tbey  do  not  seem  to  follow  this  fishing  lar 
now ;  it  was  more  followed  some  years  ago. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
,  Wbat  is  the  depth  of  the  water  three  miles  fr 
>ose  it  would  be  about  ten  fathoms.    In  some  p 
>me  shallower. 

,  Imeao  about  your  own  neighborhood  t— A.  E 
leven. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
,  Yon  say  that  during  the  last  two  years  the 
ood  as  usual  f — A.  Yes. 
,  How  abont  last  year  t — A.  The  mackerel  was 
'  had  been  for  a  Dumber  of  years. 
.  And  your  oatoh  was  about|65  barrels  to  a  h 
k  the  average  was  not  more.    It  might  have  b 
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Was  the  year  of  the  great  gale  1851  or  '52 
:. 

And  that  year  in  your  vieinity  were  lost  1€ 
ricati  TeeseU ;  was  not  this  the  caae  1 — A.  Thi 
rican — 1  mean  iu  the  gulf  altogether.  I  have 
DOt  know  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Dill  I  understitad  yoa  to  give  the  average  < 
)arrels  of  mackerel  duriug  the  past  1*  years  t- 

AQd  you  say  that  there  were  9M  boats  on  t 

Yon  think  that  they  have  taken  100  barrel 
speaking  of  the  boats  which  we  have  oarsel 
he  boats,  because  there  was  a  number  of  sm: 
■A  on  the  shore.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  undei 
i  took  100  barrels  by  any  means. 

How  many  amall  boatd  were  there  in  the  926 
many;  but  they  are  outaide  in  the  coves;  t 
larbors. 

And  they  are  included  in  the  926  f — A.  Tes. 

Would  there  be  more  than  one-half  of  Che  ' 
Dot  of  the  boats  that  are  hauled  on  the  oataide 
orm  one-half  of  the  926. 

How  many  barrels  would  the  small  boats  a^ 

woold  do  very  well,  becanse  they  are  handy  s 
\e ;  but  they  cuanot  stay  oat  aa  the  larger  t 

on  the  whole,  they  would  nob  catch  many. 

How  many  do  they  catch  T  I  want  an  esti 
I  men  generally  in  place  of  five,  and  they  won 
to  what  the  others  catch — say  the  others  aver 

If  five  men  canght  100  barrels,  then  three  mi 
'es. 

Can  you  tell  bow  many  of  the  926  are  boats  d 

I  could  not. 

You  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  have,  as  the 
T  on  this  point,  the  average  for  the  926  put 
:e  t — A.  O,  no ;  1  am  speaking  of  our  own  bod 

And  these  are  larger  and  bett-er,  better  mani 
ithers  t — A.  No ;  I  refer  to  the  fishing  of  Rust 

And  these  are  the  bestf — A.  There  are  14 
d  be  jnst  abont  the  average  for  them. 

The  140  wonld  catch  about  100  barrels  ;  do  y 
i  averaging  as  much  T — A.  At  Tignish  and  Ca 

boats  and  good  men,  and  I  suppose  that  thej 

How  many  of  them  woald  do  so  1  I  want  to 
iverage  number  of  barrels  taken  by  the  wbol 

I  could  not  give  that. 

But  the  average  is  not  100  barrels  or  anythii 
luld  not  be  for  the  small  boatH,  I  should  sa; 
ot  more  small  boats  than  one-sixtb  or  one  sov 

At  what  would  you  estimate  the  whole  macke 
•  of  the  island  duriugan  average  year  f — A.  I 
ak  that  the  catch  would,  perhaps,  be  ratber  i 
K>rt  than  westward ;  that  is  in  regard  to  the  a 
urse  they  have  larger  boats  and  they  conseqm 

Do  j'on  think  that  60,000  barrels  are  taken  in 
:  of  the  islaud  by  your  fishermen  1 — A.  Ko ;  I 
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mackerel  feed,  fonnd  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  the  limit  exactly;  bat 
them  iu  the  mackerel  we  catch,  aod  we  do  not  go  far  out  w 
boats. 

Q.  In  what  depth  of  water  are  these  shrimpa  foandt — A.  7i 
the  mackerel,  I  suppose,  in  Irom  three  to  tea  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Are  these  shrimps  not  found  in  water  considerably  deeper  t 
fathoms  T — A.  They  may  be ;  bat  I  have  never  been  in  veageL 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  case. 

Q.  You  have  never  gone  oat  more  than  three  miles  in  yoni 
boatT — A.  O,  yes;  and  hare  caught  some  mackerel  out  beyoi 
bat  never  many. 

Q.  Still  they  were  apparently  on  feeding-gronnds  at  more  tbi 
miles  from  the  shore  T — A.  We  caught  very  few  oatside  Uie  tb 
limit. 

Q.  Yoar  boats  are  not  adapted  to  going  more  than  three  mile 
A.  O,  they  could  do  so. 

Q.  They  do  very  well  on  smooth  water,aad  that  is  one  of  the 
why  yon  keep  so  close  to  the  shore,  is  it  nott — A.  It  is  not  Uw 

<j.  Has  that  nothing  to  do  with  itt — A,  Oar  boats  oonid  | 
Sdagdalea  Islands  for  that  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  go  there  t — A.  They  have  gooe  there  and  got  i 
herring. 

Q.  Do  you  do  it  aeaally  ?  We  have  had  a  boat,  with  a  mar 
wife  in  it,  start  acroFS  the  Atlantic,  and  they  have  arrived  at  t 
tiaation,  but  this  is  not  usual  1 — A.  We  do  not  make  a  bnsiaf 
but  we  have  done  it. 

Q.  Do  they  make  a  business  of  going  farther  than  three  m 
the  shore  T  Don't  they  hug  the  shore  partly  ou  accouot  of  thei 
A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  T — A.  If  the  wind  is  ofl 
course,  the  handier  they  get  mackerel  the  better,  bat  the  boat 
any  distance  out  for  that  matter.    They  are  very  good  boats. 

Q,  How  far  from  home  do  yon  have  to  got  You  want  to  get 
night  as  near  sunset  as  you  can,  don't  yon  T — A,  Sometimes 
home  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  but  we  do  not  mind  being 
get  mackerel. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  fish  ? — A.  As  long  as  the  school  tutea 

(j.  Are  shrimps  always  to  be  found  off  the  coastr,  or  do  they  a 
from  time  to  time ! — A.  Sometimes  the  mackerel  have  shrimps 
and  sometimes  they  have  none. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  stay  habitnally  about  your  t 
whether  they  migrate  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Did  I  uaderstaud  you  to  say  that  a  vessel  could  not  d 
fishing  for  mackerel  as  a  boat,  even  if  the  former  went  close  to  tl 
You  thoaght  that  the  boat  fishing  was  the  more  profitable  T- 
we  fiod  it  so. 

Q.  So  you  think  American  vessels  could  not  do  proportionate 
as  the  boats,  if  the  former  had  a  right  to  flsh  iuside  the  tl 
limit! — A.  Perhaps,  everything  being  eqnal,  they  would  catch 
flsh  as  the  boats. 

Q.  What  was  your  statement  about  the  flsh  being  drawn  a* 
your  boats  by  American  baitT — A.  I  said  that  when  the  bo 
fishing  at  anchor,  as  tfaey  do  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  Amei 
sels  would  run  and  drift  close  past  them,  the  latter  would  di 
the  school  from  the  boats. 

Q.  That  very  frequently  happens,  does  Et  noti — A.  Tes. 
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So  far  aa  your  obBervation  or  iaqDiry  of  Ameiica 
know  for  a  fact  that  when  they  fish  in  deep  wa 
nan;  mackerel  T — A.  Tbat  is  what  our  people, 
[hem  have  always  informed  me. 

Q.  This  is  not  the  resalt  of  yoar  observatJon,  bi 
by  otbersi — A.  Tee. 

Q.  Tbey  can  not  nse  parse  seines  except  in  de 
&..  Tbey  do  not  go  very  far  from  the  shore  with  t 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  water  where  they  are  used 
[  am  not  acquaiuted  with  pnrse  seining. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  in  less  than  1 
&.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  Americana  throw  offal  overboard  rig 
■ttd  thus  spoil  their  own  fishing  t — A.  Ko. 

Q.  But  when  they  are  thronghfisbiDg,  tbey  areso 
it! — A.  The  mackerel  stop  biting  in  the  evening,  i 
to  and  dress  the  fish. 

Q.  Bat  tbey  do  not  do  it  nntil  tbe  schools  disap 
A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Is  not  Bank  Bradley,  of  which  yon  have  i 
ward  Island,  and  do  tbe  fish  not  pass  over  it  in  s| 

Q.  Bat  tbey  do  not  stay  there  any  time  at  all  1- 
Qot  speak  from  personal  observation  on  the  poi 
vessels  tell  me  tbat  tbey  atay  there  only  abont  a 
never  been  fishing  there,  bat  onr  men  tbat  have 
■els  say  that  they  only  stay  there  a  short  time. 

Q.  Bat  yoa  practically  nerer  fished  there  at  all 

Q.  Did  I  nnderetftad  yoa  to  say  that  on  tbe  n( 
between  East  and  Xortb  Capes,  there  were  926  be 
tbe  information  tbat  I  have  received  on  this  poio 

Q.  Do  I  nnderatand  you  to  say  tbat  tbe  aversj 
each  year  is  about  100  barrels  T — A.  I  speak  witi 
harbor  in  this  matter,  and  tbat  is  about  what  our 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  asked  you  whether  you  wonld 
the  whole  catch  for  the  north  side  of  the  island  ^ 
than  .35,000  barrels,  and  you  appeared  to  besita 
Bpect  to  the  west«rn  catch.  The  926  boats  inclu 
Cape  and  theNorth  Oape ;  there  are  198  boats  be 
the  West  Gape. 

Q.  Ton  see  that  if  yoa  are  right  abont  the  avc 
rng  100  barrels,  it  would  be  making  tbe  catch  ( 
93,600  barrels  1 — A.  I  spoke  with  reference  to  oni 

Q.  And  the  nnmber,  100  barrels,  is  rather  beloi 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  yon  to  say,  you  had  i 
•woera  of  boats  tbat  this  was  about  tbe  average 
A.  No;  it  is  the  average  at  Bustioo. 

Q.  Then  yon  did  not  mean  to  aay  that  35,000  b 
of  the  whole  cateh  along  the  island  1— A.  Not  ftx 
Gape — no. 

Q.  Yoa  only  referred  to  the  neighborhood  of  R 
to  New  London,  following  the  bight  of  the  island 

Q.  When  yoa  speak  of  35,000  being  the  catob. 
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io  much  about  these  as  about  other  parts.    There  is  good  flshiog  almg 
by  East  Point. 

Q.  But  there  are  no  fishermen  there  to  keep  the  boats  yoa  bave  been 
talking  of  Y — A.  There  are  some  there  who  fish  in  a  small  way. 

Q.  Whereabouts  are  most  of  the  large  boats  founds  aa  finr  as  ytm 
know  t — A.  At  our  harbor. 

Q.  Bustico  t — A.  Tes,  and  at  Gascumpeque  and  at  Tignisb.   The  TattK 
is  not  a  harbor,  but  there  is  a  cove  there. 

Q.  And  Tignisb,  Gascumpeque,  and  Bustico  are  three  places  whOK 
you  find  the  most  of  the  large  boats  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  this  count  was  being  made,  could  not  the  large  boats  hsi 
been  counted  f— -A.  They  might  nave  been. 

Q.  Were  they  not  counted  T — A.  They  were  not 

Q.  The  large  and  small  boats  were  lumped  together  f — A*  Tea;  til 
small  boats,  however,  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  number. 

Q.  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  you  to  make  an  estimate  €i, 
Ihe  quantity  caught  by  these  926  boats,  and  I  want  to  know  whetiNt 
you  desire  to  vary  the  statement  you  finally  made  to  me  under  ttti 
head  f — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  There  were  over  30,000  and  not  over  35,000  barrels  taken  T— A.  I 
eould  not  estimate  it  save  with  respect  to  our  own  harbor. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  estimate  you  made  T — ^A.  I  estimated  that.  OM 
year  with  another,  the  average  catch  was  about  100  barrels. 

Q.  And  how  can  you  tell  that  the  average  was  100  barrels,  for 
whole  926  boats  T — ^A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  many  are  large  and  how  many  small  boats ^ 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  leave  this  thing  by  stating  that  you  do  not 
anything  about  the  total  catch  of  the  portion  of  the  island  yon 
pointed  out  and  described,  or  not  T^A.  I  cannot  give  an  estimate 
the  year. 

Q.  You  cannot  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  your  first  estimate  was  good  for  nothing,  and  the  esti 
you  made  to  me  was  good  for  nothing,  and  the  last  estimate  which 
gave  Mr.  Thomson  is  good  for  nothing  from  want  of  knowledge  to 
them  all  upon  t — A.  I  estimated  the  catch  at  my  own  harbor. 

Q.  Beyond  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  T — A.  Beyond 
I  do  not. 

Q.  And  all  you  know  about  the  catch  in  what  you  call  the  great 
1874,  is  that  15,000  barrels  were  caught  f — ^A.  This  was  in  Bustico. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it  f — A.  I  know  we  had  a  large 
that  year  all  over  the  island. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  more  about  the  total  catch  in  1 
and  in  the  part  of  the  island  you  have  described,  save  that  in 
in  that  great  year,  15,000  barrels  were  caught  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
the  sum  total  of  the  whole  catch  was. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  else  about  it! — A.  I  could  not  give  any 
save  an  idea  respecting  it. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  are  the  small  boats  yon  mention  as  being  hauled  on  shoiel 
A.  These  boats  are  used  in  fishing  outside  the  harbor,  in  small 
along  the  coast. 

Q.  And  they  stay  out  there  over  night T — A.  Ye&    They  baal 
boats  up  on  shore  to  keep  them  safe  in  case  of  storms. 
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Mits,  the  Damber  of  flsliermeD,  and  the  quanl 
t  fiab  in  schooners  in  that  locality,  bat  in  si 
loatB  bave  only  abont  30  feet  beam.  They  t 
ackerel,  because  the  mackerel  are  foand  nea 
Yon  are  speaking  of  the  part  of  the  coast  e 

to  Cascampeqael — A.  Yes;  around  bythe 
The  chief  fisheries  are  cod,  hake,  and  mackt 
Do  yoa  catch  any  herringt — A.  Yes;  in  1 
irliest. 

Do  yon  catch  eoongh  of  them  for  bait! — i 
imaios  on  shore  late  in  the  spring,  the  herr 
i  the  people  can  set  their  nets:  in  that  cast 
rear,  however,  there  was  hardly  any  ice  ii 
at  of  them  were  secured. 
Whatisthegeneralresultf — A.  Tbatwegei 
How  many  boats  of  the  class  yoa  meotionc 
lively  between  Mimiaegash  and  Oascnrnpeqi 
itatethe  nnmber  positively,  bat  to  the  be8t( 
MUt  280  of  all  sizes,  ft^m  those  having  30  fe 
r abont  15  feet;  that  is  the  avemgo  size. 
What  is  the  cost  of  a  30  feet  boatT_A.  Be 

rigged  oat  properly,  very  well  built  and  we 
What  fish  come  nest  after  herringt — A.  Co 
Is  the  ood  fishery  prosecated  to  any  mate 
ousiderable  extent. 

Whereaboats  do  yoa  catch  Ihemi — A.  At  fi 
,    Tbey  generally  follow  the  herring  school. 

in  three  fathoms  of  water  all  aronnd  the  sb 
How  near  wontd  that  be  to  the  shore  itst 
the  shore.  This  fishing  oontinnes  for  abont 
>WQ  fendiDg  GO  the  herring  spawn,  and  then 
et  some  other  bait,  ■  little  farther  away;  1 1 
Are  the  cod  eaoght  in  any  great  quantities  d 
.  yes,  daring  some  years.    When  the  cap 

the  flshennen  nse  them  for  bait,  and  they  t 

Do  yoo  catch  capliog  there  tooT — A.  Yes. 
irf  and  are  canght  io  small  sooop-neta. 
Oapling  are  considered  good  baiti — ^A.  Y 
idfiah  are  after  tbem.  Yoa  have  to  get  as 
iug ;  if  not,  yoa  cannot  catch  any  fish  wort 
What  was  the  catch  of  cod  this  season  I- 
t  was  probably  sonething  like  5,000  quinta 
;«  caicfa  for  a  Danber  of  years  past  betw« 
legash.  You  might  get  the  catch  by  referri 
sheries  department,  but  there  they  are  apt 
nd  there  might  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  fign 
And  the  hake  romeis  after  the  cod  fishing  T- 
Siualtaiieutisty  with  the  mackerel  fishing  1 
*ll.v  begius  alKHit  the  iMHh  of  Jnoe  aroai 
Sshing  ctuuneuvv^  aboat  the  23tb  of  Jaly, 

St. 

rti«  waeken>l  begins  first ! — A.  Yes. 

&s  a  general  rul^  m«  Utese  fishing  grooiidH 

ley  an-  very  gomt 

At  wk.<t  distance  team  lli<^  shnrv  are  tin- 
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rer  in  ftx>Dt  of  tbe  vessel,  and  keeps  raiming  along  witb  the  ti 

)  mackerel  follow  the  bait,  and  thus  the  Americans  have  a  b 

QC6  to  Ssb  snccessfnlly  than  onr  small  boata,  where 

!.  What  Is  tbe  efi^t  produced  on  the  small-boat 

t  comes  in  T — A.  When  a  large  AmericAQ  fleet  f 

>ug  the  boats  it  decoys  the  mackerel  away  in  a  ahi 

se  fish  will  follow  the  bait.    Then  oar  boats  have  ve 

hor,  or  cat  their  cables  and  rnn  away  from  the  flee 

t  the  mackerel  work  off  whenever  tbe  Amerioans  » 

ke  an  inshore  school.    Perhaps  the  Americans  havt 

have.    I  do  not  know  exactly  what  bait  they  ase- 

le  better,  bnt  this  is  the  manner  in  which  they  act. 

t  a  school  they  come  to  the  windward  again,  heave  t 

awing  over  more  bait. 

I.  Is  coming  to  the  windward  goiog^np  the  shore  1- 

wa  off  shore,  of  course  they  come  right  close  inshon 

pose  the  mackerel  are ;  and  aroand  these  shores 

»  as  it  is  possible  for  vessels  to  do.    In  fact,  they 

bin  two  fathoms  of  water. 

I.  Are  tbe  cod  taken  here  by  the  American  vessels  c 

es  of  the  shore  1 — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  very  few  m 

i  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.    In  fact,  I  am  not  an 

1  being  canght  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  all  aeon 

16  may  be  caught  outside  of  it,  bnt  I  am  not  aware 

!■  Do  the  American  vessels  draw  the  flsh  out  beyon 

link  that  they  have  done  so. 

).  And  then,  of  course,  they  might  catch  flab  beyo 

hat  case  they  could.    I  only  speak  of  it  as  far  as  oi 

aed. 

I.  Do  the  mackerel  retnrn  to  the  shores  afterward 

aware  of. 

I.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  our  fishermen,  under  sue 

)  them  altogether  t — A.  Yes,  for  that  year.    Wheud 

do  not  come  back  the  same  year. 
l-  Suppose  that  ihe  fleet  came  to-day  and  fished  on 
in  to  say  that  the  shore  would  be  utterly  depleted  ( 
:  of  tbe  reason  1 — A.  My  experience  is  this :  that  a  b< 
3n  once  decoyed  out  from  the  shore,  won't  come  baci 
r,  however,  so  happen  that  another  school  may  stri 
same  school  will  not  retnrn. 

>.  Suppose  that  one  school  was  thus  taken  away, 
ply  its  place  afterwards  t — A.  Sometimea  this  is  tl 

why  we  know  that  the  same  school  does  not  returi 
istances,  is  because  we  see  it  is  not  replaced  by  ih 
3kerel. 

!■  Have  yon  formed  any  idea  of  the  nnmber  and 
90  vessels  from  conversation  with  the  captains  or  o 
ery  hard  for  me  to  arrive  at  that  If  you  expect  n 
t,  I  conid  hardly  answer.  I  think  something  like  '. 
3ar — some  more  or  less,  in  some  years  they  maj 
:he  whole  season.  I  would  think  about  500  or  6( 
son. 

!.  That  is  the  average  from  year  to  yearl — A.  In 
le  opportunity  of  knowing  what  tbey  would  catcb. 
!■  Do  the  Americans  laud  much  for  supplies  T — A. 
f  place  they  get  supplies  that  I  know  of  is  Caanrnp 
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Q,  Which  is  the  better  time  for  tnaokerel  fishing, 
year  or  in  the  autamu  T — A.  Well,  the  catches  are  iu  I 
gust,  from  the  12th  of  July  until  the  15th  of  3ept4 
catches  are  generally  vith  high  tide,  such  as  the  sp 
foil  moon  or  a  new  moon. 

Q.  The  fish  themselves,  are  they  better! — A.  Ob, 
at  this  time  of  the  year;  they  are  commeuciDg  to  b 
there  are  now  a  few  ITo.  28,  a  great  many  No.  3a,  but 

Q.  You  say  there  are  350  or  260  boats  f — A.  About 

Q.  What  namber  of  men  do  yon  have  to  one  boatl- 
Is  three ;  some  have  four  and  some  two.    I  guess 
tbree  men.    There  are  a  great  many  small  boats. 

Q.  Yon  are  only  speaking  with  reference  to  the  si 
Yes. 

Q.  Yoo  do  not  know  anytbiug  about  Bnsticot — A 
bat  my  knowledge  is  too  limited.  I  am  limitiug  my  t 
fisheries  around  the  shores  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Take  a  boat  with  three  men  on  that  shore,  w 
average  catch  for  the  season,  do  you  suppose,  runnin 
of  years  you  like  T — A.  I  think  about  70  or  SO  barrels, 
deal  of  time  on  this  acconut:  that  by  going  for  hake 
are  too  late  for  the  morning's  catch  when  they  return 
good  deal  of  mackerel  in  this  way. 

Q.  You  say  the  meu  engaged  in  the  hake  fishery  1 
mackerel T — A.  Yes;  when  they  are  out  in  the  night 
not  get  a  morning's  cateh  of  mackerel.  They  may  go 
ing  and  get  a  few  mackerel.  They  cannot  mix  the  n 
hake,  as  the  mackerel  spoil  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I 
ashore  with  their  fish.  This  makes  them  too  late  f 
catch. 

Q.  They  catch  hake  and  cod  there  in  their  dories  t- 
more  around  those  shores  than  iu  any  other  part. 

Q.  Has  the  namber  in  the  boat  something  to  do  wit 
A.  Ob,  yes.  A  crew  of  four  would  get  more  than  a  en 

Q.  The  average  you  have  stated  is  for  three  men  T- 
were  four  men  the  average  would  be  higher.  The  b 
manned  according  to  size ;  if  big  enough,  there  are  fo 
wit^  four  hands  will  get  twice  as  many  as  a  boat  witt 
age  is  about  tbree. 

Q.  That  will  give  about  800  men  t— A.  Something  I 

Q.  From  760  to  SOOT— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  hake,  except  when  decoyed,  are  all  i 
miles  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Two  or  three  ! — A,  This  very  year  they  have  bt 
mile  from  the  shore.  Tbe  reason  of  that  is  because, 
mackerel  are  handy  in. 

Q.  Supposing  we  were  enabled  to  exclude  the  Amer 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  do  you  think  they  won 
cute  the  fishery  with  any  success  T — A.  1  don't  think 
shores  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  alii — A.  I  bai 
becaase  there  is  no  mackerel  unless  they  can  decoj 
them  to  go  out. 

Q.  But  supposing  they  were  excluded  T — A.  Ko; 
know  I  could  not  do  it.  From  my  knowledge,  I  fat 
waste  of  bait. 
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SonriB  Harbor  and  other  places! — A.  Tea, 
terbniltat  Sooris. 

TO  tbey  been  making  any  barbors.  of  retai 
see  Soaris,  bnt  I  believe  it  is  a  very  good 
n  Government  have  bnilt.  They  have  built  a 
not  of  snfiloient  importance  to  allow  Amerii 
in.  The  Soaris  Harbor,  I  believe,  is  a  good 
I  that  there  is  as  mach  as  28  feet  of  water  th 
the  American  fishermen  take  advantage  oi 
len  they  fish  in  the  bay,  qnite  close  in  the  ba 
i^hen  a  vessel  does  not  make  this  harbor  of  i 
)mewhere.  They  cannot  get  oat  of  the  blgl 
long  these  shores  and  a  heavy  northeaster  i 
ricans  bat  any  other  vessels  ftom  North  C 
et  clear.  If  they  cannot  make  a  harbor  of  n 
That  is  my  experience, 
yoo  know  anything  about  the  American  wa 
ve  yoo  ever  known  an  island  vessel  to  go 
ly  knowledge,  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Tb( 
not  know  of  it. 
f  Sir.  Dana : 

u  say  that  your  boats  when  tiiey  get  ont  a  s 
i  and  get  hold  of  the  mackerel,  that  is,  whei 
r  found  there,  the  American  vessels  come 
I  heave  to  and  drift  down  and  drift  ont  somel 
)  mackerel  with  them.  Bnt  this  bnsinees  ol 
mast  be  when  the  wind  is  off  shore  T — A.  Yi 
eyoar  boats  confined  to  mackerel  fishing 
A.  "So,  not  altogether, 
a  yon  not  fish  in  a  calm  w  with  the  wind  b 
it— A.  Yea. 

on  the  shore  if  it  is  not  too  strong  1— A.  Ye 
lard. 

it  is  only  with  one  direction  of  the  wind  thatj 
I  drifting  of  the  American  schooners  T — A.  ^ 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  tide  rans  f 
t  way  the  wind  blows. 

i  tide  runs  from  the  shore  ont  T  Does  it  not 
)1— A.  Well,  not  very  mncb,  not  so  much  as 
ill,  I  do  not  know  about  this.  Are  yon  snre  i 
lore  slightly  ooncave  as  this  Is — what  is  the 
reefeet. 

ftt  is  very  slight! — A.  Yes. 
i  ocean  rises  and  falls  about  three  feet.    I 
B8  set  altogether  irrespective  of  that  and  dep 
A.  Well,  it  has  that  effect  to  a  certain  exten 
108  off  from  the  shore  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
irect  into  the  shore.    That  is  my  experience 
>nnd  those  shores  I  have  spoken  of,  not  all  a 
ipose  there  is  a  light  wind  off  shore,  and  th( 
:annot  float  down,  as  you  say! — A.  No. 
>n  taking  the  chances  of  the  winds  and  tides 
;  as  yon  have  described  are  few  and  far  beti 
If  the  day. 
yoa  have  any  off-shore  wind  that  depends  n| 
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I  woB  ''not  asked  that  qaestion,  but  I  ansver  joo  now,  ai  y<K 
asked  it. 

Q.  Now,  another  grievance  is  that  BOmehow  or  other,  probabi; 
having  better  bait,  whioh  ia  probably  menhadeD,  is  it  not  t— A. 
they  may  have  better  bait.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  that  somehow  their  bait  is  more  attractive  to  the  mac 
—A.  What  I  mean  ia  this,  that  when  yoa  have  these  small  era 
the  bait  is  heaved  ont  alongside  the  craft,  the  tide,  rnnning  one  ' 
another,  takes  away  that  bait  clear  of  the  craft.  The  AmericaQ 
is  lying  to,  and  it  creates  an  eddy,  which  keeps  the  bait  around 
certain  distance. 

Q.  Does  the  American  control  the  tide  T — A.  No ;  but  the  tbh 
ranged  along  and  they  are  drifting  oat.  which  makes  an  edd 
keeps  the  bait  rnnning  ont  with  them.  Onrs  are  stationary,  a 
cording  as  the  bait  is  heaved  ont  it  does  not  remain  alongside  th 

Q.  The  tide  takes  it  out,  bnt  the  American  goes  with  the  ti 
conseqaently  with  the  bait.  Snppose  the  tide  is  setting  in  I— 
bait  goes  with  the  tide  and  the  vessel  with  it. 

Q.  Then  she  mnst  go  asboret — A.  Well,  I  have  seen  them  go 
they  were  that  greedy. 

Q.  By  the  force  of  the  tidel  Did  yon  ever  know  an  Ameria 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  ashore  bythetideT — A.  Tea;  afteri 
of  mackerel. 

Q.  Then  your  boats  get  the  beat  of  it,  don't  they  1 — A.  Well,  I 
know,  I  have  not  neen  a  great  many.  They  forgot  that  they  <1 
feet  of  water  and  allowed  themselves  to  go  into  shallow  water. 

Q.  What,  12  feet  t — A.  According  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Now,  when  there  is  no  gale  of  wind,  no  ordinary  breeze 
tide  is  strong  euongh  to  carry  a  large  vessel  ashore,  is  it  not  eoi 
dispose  of  the  bait  T— A.  The  veaael  forma  an  eddy  which  keeps  t 
alongside  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Here  is  an  American  vessel  that  comes  in,  the  tide  ia  aet 
bat  there  ia  an  otf-abore  breeze  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  tidi 
will  drift  slowly  ont.  the  more  slowly  becanae  she  ia  going  agai 
tide.  Now  a  lot  of  nait  is  thrown  overboard.  Will  not  that  b 
away  from  hert — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  wind  blows  hard  enongh  to  drift  her  agai 
tide  T — A.  Perhaps  yon  may  be  a  navigator  f 

Q.  I  understand  that  if  she  lays  to  she  has  some  stul  set,  em 
catch  the  wind  1 — A.  Yes.  She  may  go  half  with  the  wind  ai 
with  the  tide. 

Q.  That  wonld  leave  her  jaat  where  abe  wasT — A.  Perhaps 
not  want  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.    I  ahall  not  say  any  more. 

Q.  You  Bay  she  ia  going  half  with  the  wind  and  half  with  the 
A.  I  say  if  the  wind  ia  blowing  something  stronger  than  the  1 
may  make  her  way  not  altogether  with  the  tide  bat  with  the  wi 

Q.  She  woald  in  that  case  be  forging  ahead  a  little  1 — A.  Yec 

Q.  That  wonld  take  her  oat  of  the  way  of  the  bait! — A.  No,  i 
keeps  in  the  wake.  There  is  a  certain  quiver  it  makes  in  th< 
The  water  that  escapes  at  both  ends  of  the  veaael  meets  aomewhi 
there  is  an  eddy.  Until  the  bait  sinks  deep  enough  to  be  cleai 
eddy  it  runs  with  the  eddy,  and  the  mackerel  keep  into  that.  £ 
boats  are  at  anchor,  and  the  moment  the  bait  is  thrown  ont 
away. 

Q.  She  must  be  heaving  out  bait  all  the  time,  because  it  i8  goii 
alt  the  time  T — A.  Yea. 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  beoanse  we  monopolized 
in  extent. 

Q.  Ton  mean  to  gay  that  althOQgh  yoa  pay  (2,  i 
ice,  And  anybody  who  pnrchases  has  to  pay  it  t — 
Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  people  in  that  case  bo 
ice  were  lower  by  the  amount  of  dnty  T — A.  I  thii 
ive  the  right  to  take  away  the  fiah  and  glut  the  Ai 
lem,  it  will  reduce  the  price,  and  we  cannot  get  a  i 
Q.  Wonid  there  be  any  coupetition  among  the  Bi 
ould  tend  to  bring  the  price  down  1 — A,  Well,  tht 
Q.  It  ia  possible  that  people  would  not  bay  as  i 
ly  12  duty  in  addition  to  your  high  price  1  Your  \ 
'e  pnre  theory  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  YoQ  spoke  just  now  of  a  railroad  being  built. 
)u  had  one.  Where  does  it  run  t — A.  I  am  b< 
ascription  of  it  on  the  map.  It  runs  from  Tignish 
3C,  ft'om  that  to  Snmmerside,  then  to  Charlottt 
eorgetown  and  Sonris. 

Q.  When  was  it  bniltT — A,  It  was  opened  in  18' 
Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  the  carrying  of  fish  bad  I 
le  snccess  of  that  road  f — A.  1  am  not  aware.  1 1 
)t  likely  that  was  the  only  indncement  I  am  aval 
irrels  of  mackerel  are  shipped  and  carried  away 
immerside  generally,  sometimes  to  Oharlottetown 
I  Shediac,  and  thence  to  Boston  or  Portland,  or  w 

Q.  Yon  think  it  is  a  veiy  great  benefit  to  tb 
ippliesheret — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  your  argument.  And  doyoo  tbi 
<  yonr  people  to  have  that  marketT — A.  No;  I 
nst  be  some  benefit.  The  merchants  that  snpti 
ive  a  profit,  whatever  they  can  make. 
Q.  Then  yoa  do  not  bold  that  these  supplies  are 
inciplesof  humanity  1  Your  people  sell  proTi« 
ade,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes;  bat  yoa  are  well  ai 
1  a  schooner  or  on  10,  60,  or  100  vessels  may  not  1 
Q.  It  is  worth  having  t — A.  It  is  some  advaDtag< 
is  not  an  equivalent. 

Joseph  Campbell  recalled. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Dana : 

Question.  I  nuderstood  yoa  to  say  that  you  hai 

liog  about  reports — official  reports,  or  petitions,  oi 

BS  or  gifts — to  relieve  the  distressed  condition  of 

rer.  Not  any  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  in  Nova  Scotia,  have  y 

•ea  away  in  the  States  a  good  deal. 

Q.  But  yoa  have  been  in  Nova  Scotia  within  six,  ei 

.  I  have  been,  off  and  on. 

Q.  And  in  Cape  Breton  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  havehereadocamentsignedby  B 

believe,  was  the  assistantjOr  deputy,  in  Halifai 

arine  and  fisheries  for  the  Domiuiou,  to  the  Hon. 

IS  the  head  of  the  department.    It  is  dated  in  18< 
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see  if  this  will  recall  somethiDg  to  yoar  memory.    Yon  recollect  the 
date,  1868.    AmoDg  other  things  he  says : 

For  maoj  yean  kbe  inshore  fishery  has  been  pursued  with  yarying  saccess.  Daring  some 
years  the  citch  of  hearing,  mackerel,  cod,  &c.,  has  been  snch  as  to  place  the  fishermen  in 
coDparatively  easy  circnmstances  after  a  few  months'  work,  while  in  others  a  scanty  supply 

"ku  reduced  them  almost  to  poverty. 

«  •  •  •  «  •  • 

Not  many  years  since  the  shore  fishery  was  abundant  and  lucrative,  seldom  decreasing  so 
greatly  as  to  cause  much  actual  want,  but  with  late  years  this  branch  of  industry  has  fallen 
off  to  an  alarmiDg  extent,  and  a  failing  fishery  around  the  shores  seems  to  excite  no  surprise. 
The  cause  of  this  failure  (which  during  the  last  season  has  been  almost  total)  can  only  be 
theoretically  stated,  but  the  observation  of  ex|>erienced  persons  indicates  several  reasons  of 
eoDfflderable  importance  in  producing  this  unfortunate  result. 

Then  the  results  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into.  Among  other  things, 
it  is  said  that  *^  the  mackerel  make  their  appearance  much  later  in  the 
leasoD,  and  are  then  hurrying  southward  to  their  winter  haunts,  re- 
naioiDg  hut  a  short  time  along  the  shores,  and,  if  the  weather  should  be 
stormy,  the  nets  are  frequently  lost,  and  the  great  proportion  ot  the  fish 
pass  by  uncanght.  So  that  the  fish  are  brought  upon  the  shores  in  No* 
Teinber,a  month  noted  for  violent  gales  and  stormy  weather,  when  their 
eaptore  becomes  much  more  hazardous  aud  difficult."  The  re|)ort  goes 
on  to  say,  ^^  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  from  the  northward  has  with- 
out a  doubt  a  tendency  to  drive  the  fish  far  out  into  the  deep  water, 
beyood  the  limits  of  the  net  fishermen,'^  and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

ns/aflure  of  the  inshore  fisheries  last  autumn  appears  to  have  been  nearly  a  total  one, 

vMIitlie  deep-sea  fishery  did  not  yield  nearly  so  large  a  return  as  usual.    As  I  before  men- 

tmed,  is  the  western  parts  of  the  province,  including  Queens,  Shelburne,  Yarmouth,  and 

U^j  Coanties,  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore  do  not  rely  entirely  upon  this  shore  net  fishing 

ht  s  lirelihood  ;  they  are  generally  in  possession  of  small  vessels  in  which  tbey  pursue  the 

kak  Ming ;  but  even  here  I  learn  there  is  very  considerable  suffering,  which  is  not  re- 

llneted  to  the  fishinir  population,  but  extends  to  small  farmers  and  laboring  men,  and  is  the 

JMnlt  of  a  failing  crop  last  year  and  the  want  of  sufiScient  employment 

Along  tbe  shores  of  Halifax  and  Lunenburg  Counties  few,  if  any,  mackerel  were  takea 

iM&U. 

Tie  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  a  gentleman  residing  at  Cape 
CIttM,  who  is  largely  engaged  in  fishing  operations^  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
isikn  in  Gnysborongh  County : 

"lite  deficiency  of  catch  of  fall  mackerel  in  Chedabucto  Bay,  during  the  fall  of  1867,  can* 
Mtbe  less  than  J  5,000  barrels,  which,  at  a  low  average  price  of  ten  dollars  per  barrel, 
aounnts  to  $150,000;  of  herring  the  short  catch  will  be  not  less  in  quantity,  and  if  I  were 
t»My  one  half  more  it  would  he  perhaps  nearer  the  mark  ;  but  taking  the  first  figure  as  a 
^efieuney  of  catch  from  Cape  Canso,  including  Chedabucto  Bay  west  to  Beaver  Light,  a 
&taDce  of  sixty  miles  (west  of  that  I  have  no  reliable  information),  and  niacing  them  at 
Ae  I«w  price  of  three  dollars  per  barrel,  we  have  from  these  two  kinds  of  nsh  alone  the  sum 
tf|I%,uOO  that  our  eastern  fishermen  (leaving  entirely  out  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Ci^  Breton)  are  short  producing  for  1867.    Sow  add  to  this  the  almost  entire  failure  of 
MM  other  kinds  of  fish  not  so  generally  known  abroad  but  of  much  value  at  home,  dog-fish 
ia  iBtieQlar,  of  which  in  1867  there  was  a  total  failure,  no  one  boat  producing  ^  worth 
>faiBit|40  as  an  average  for  many  years  past,  which,  with  a  large  falling  off  in  cod,  had- 
^Mk,  ipring  and  summer  mackerel,  and  other  of  less  note,  we  have  at  the  smallest  possible 
csBpntatiou  a  further  deficiency  of  $50,000,  making  in  all  an  aggregate  of  t245,0<K)  to  be 
Iwnifi  by  this  class  of  men  and  the  parties  who  supply  them  in  the  shape  of  debts  unpaid 
M  the  one  side  and  privation  and  denial  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  bread, 
iwJaises,  tea,  coffee,  meat,  and  the  oonunon  kinds  of  clothing,  on  the  other  side.'*    •      •    • 
Tlie  dass  of  men  who  are  maintained  by  the  shore  fisheries  are  as  a  general  rule  veiy  poor, 
lad  outtiy  of  them  largely  indebted  to  the  merchants  who  supply  them.    The  land  on  which 
ttey  live  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  rocky  and  sterile  and  incapable  of  cultiyation  bevond 
tbe  niriDg  of  a  few  vegetables  and  a  suppl  v  of  hay  for  their  scanty  stock ;  then,  as  I  have 
kfon  remarked,  the  principal  means  of  their  support  is  the  result  of  a  few  mouths'  labor, 
tad  daring  the  winter  months  they  are  mostly  unemploved,  and  thus  a  fi^eat  portion  of  the 
rear  18  rendered  entirely  unproductive ;  this  would  not  be  the  cause  of  such  evil  results  if 
^  prodace  of  these  few  months  of  labor  was  as  certain  and  as  great  as  it  formerly  was,  but 
^th  tbe  present  frequent  short  catches  and  the  want  of  other  remunerative  employment, 
Stttren  and  want  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  seem  almost  inevitable.    The  conclusion  from 
tbcse  facts  seems  forced  upon  us  that  the  inshore  net  fishery  per  se  is  quite  insufiicient  to 
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[de  for  the  QecMf 
elv  Bbtmdoned  m 
lably  pursued, " 

[r.  Da  VIES.  Do  yoa  vish  tbe  wltneBS  to  nndei 
ling  from  a  report  on  tbe  fisheries  of  tbe  Gulf  ol 
[r.  Dana.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  acquainted  w: 
le  Breton.  I  laid  the  ground  for  my  qoestions. 
[r.  Daties.  Does  it  pnrport  to  be  a  report  as  to  1 
Uft  and  Cape  Breton  f    I  am  given  to  underetan 

0  a  special  locality. 

Ir.  Dana.  It  is  eotitled  "Sjiecial  Report  on  the 

m  Scotia  Fishermen." 

Ir.  Davibs.  It  refers  to  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  doei 

Ir.  Daha.  No;  not  all. 

>.  Sow,  one  plan  for  the  relief  of  this  distreea  is 

old  furnish  vessels  to  the  fishermen  on  such  t^ 

at  less  cost  to  themselves,  the  difl'erenee  to  be  I 
ilic.  Another  plan  suggested  is  the  introdncti 
iDties.  Did  not  you  ever  hear  that  spoken  of 
:ntie8  encoaraged  ;  that  is  all. 
I.  Did  not  yon  nnderstand  that  tbe  reason  tbej 
anse  there  bad  been  so  great  a  failure  and  so  c 

fishing  classes  T— A.  I  did  not  nnderstaiid  it.  J 
e  at  all. 

I.  Another  leaeon  given  is,  that  "  the  pogies,  tin 
t,  is  not  caught  east  of  Portland,  and  must  all 
it,  the  increased  cost  of  which,  added  to  the  Am< 
lan  has  to  pay  on  his  share  of  fish,  besides  obarg 
ce  him  in  tbe  poaitiou  that  if  be  catches  durii 
D  share,  40  barrels  of  mackerel  in  one  vessel,  he  b 
leason  by  about  (100  gold  as  if  be  bad  been 
a,"  Now,  then,  these  two  methods  of  relief  an 
lort  sets  forth  very  strongly,  indeed,  the  deplwi 
□  engaged  in  tbe  fisheries  in  186S,  and  for  one 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.    You  have  beei 

1  belong  to  the  same  Dominion  1— A.  Yes;  but 
y  little  there. 

J.  Haven't  you  heard  of  this  T  Has  it  not  comi 
;  the  report  was  not  made  any  way  strong  to  co 
I.  Is  not  that  strong  enough  T  Then  there  is  a 
report  of  which  is  as  follows: 

be  committM  appoiDted  b7  tlie  hoUBe  of  aHemblj  of  Nova  8c 
reaaed  fishermen  of  the  pioTuice,  heg  lesTe  to  report  aa  foUoHi 
That  they  have  had  a  coufeieuce  witb  the  committee  of  Hal 
te  pulpoae.  And  it  haa  been  mutually  agreed  that  out  of  the  ] 
GOO,  or  tbeieaboDta,  the;  ihalt  receive  aa  tbe  fair  proportiDU 
BDin  of  (4,000 ;  and  that  of  future  contrihutvoiu  one- fifth  shal 

The  committee  recummesd  that  tbe  atun  of  $5,000  ahonld  I 
gral  tandt  of  tbe  proTiiice  for  pneral  diitribation. 

Tbe  committee,  after  careful  eiaminatioo  and  inqairj,  are  a: 
present  time  amoaji  the  BMag  popolatian  of  the  coantice  c 
le,  QueeoB,  Luoenburg,  Holilai,  Qu;«boiough,  Antigonish,  . 
>,  and  Cape  Breton  great  and  wide-spread  distreu  and  dettitn 

Your  commitlee  are  also  satisfied  that  this  dialreea  will  ratb 
I  tbe  present  date  until  tbe  first  of  June  next,  and  that  unlets 


ngements  be  made,  manj  will  parish  from . 

The  committee  are  therefore  or  opinlos  that  there  is  qTeent  □ 
1  tbe  pTDTincial  authorities,  but  for  a  load  call  apon  toe  cbe 
«na  01  this  and  the  neighboring  proTtncea. 
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6.  The  eommiklM  reeommeDd  that  a  suitable  bo«Td  be  appointed  bjr  the  ffoverament  in 
Meh  of  Um  abofe  coanties,  to  take  cbarffe  of  aad  dietribnte  tne  relief  so  provided. 

7.  Yoor  committee  haye  thus  partiallj  reported,  and  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  five 
ittndied  eoples  of  thia  report  be  published  for  general  distribution,  and  that  the  substance 
iTIKi  rep««t  he  ferwarded  by  telegraph  for  pt3>Hcation'  in  this  and  the  neighboring  prov- 
■Ma   iH  of  wfaMi  ia  respeotfallj  sobmitfod. 

JOHN  K.  RTERSON 
H.  BLANC  HARD, 
M.  B.  DB8BRISAY, 
J**  A*  KIRKt 
URBAIN  DOUCETT. 
SAMUEL   FREEMAN, 
JOSIAH  HOOPER, 
ALONZO  WHITE, 
JOHN  ROSS. 

That  committee  was  n«t  a  volantacy  one,  hvM  was  appointed  by  the 
HHise  of  assembly  of  No va- Scotia,  on  the  subjeefc  of  the  distress' o£  the 
khermen  of  Nova  Sootiar  A  load  call  was  made,  not  only,  npon  the 
idple  of  this  proTinoe,  but  npon  those  of  the  neighboriDg>  provinees, 
br  relief  for  yoor  brother  flshmnen.  Then  the  snidest  was  referred  to 
i  the  speech  of  his  honor  the  lientenant^goyernor  in  the  following- 
terms:  "  While  rejoicing  that  the  hosbandman  in  the  past  season  has 
kad  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  deficient  harvest,  I  regret  that  an  almost 
total  ftflnre  in  the  fishery  has  produced  mnch  and  general  distress 
ttoogtbose  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  I  have  found  it 
BeeesMiy  to  make  considerable  advances  from  the  public  treasury  for 
tmMieij  an  acconnt  of  which  will  be  submitted  for  the  sanction  and 
IpuoYid  of  your  legislature."  A  similar  reference  was  made  in  th» 
Wress  in  reply  to  the  sx>eech  of  Governor  Doyle.  Subsequently  to 
klhisboDor  announced  that  ^Hhe  legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
lire  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  $5,000  and  $4,000  respectively 
kvards  tbe  relief  of  the  distressed  fishermen  of  this  province."  So 
bt  tb^  had  contributions  in  all  the  provinces,  and  yet  you  say  you 
fevor  beard  of  it? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not  hear  of  it,  and  did  not  feel  the 
leetofit. 

Kr.  Dana.  Yoa  were  sailing  under  the  American' flag; and  paying  no- 
tties.    You  got  ocit  of  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  read  the  newspapers  T — A.  I  do,  sir ;  sometimes. 
Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  the  Quebec  papers  f  Here  is  a  Quebec  paper 
feOed  tbe  Morning  Chronicle.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  it  f  I  have  a  copy 
t  that  paper  here  dated  15th  October,  1875,  in  which  reference  is  made 
^tbe  distress  in  Labrador.  Did  you  hear  of  that  1 — A.  I  beard  of  the 
kflue  of  the  fisheries,  not  of  distress. 

Q.  Bot  yon  supposed  that  if  the  fisheries  failed  there  would  be  dis* 
nnt  The  following  is  what  appears  in  the  paper  I  have  referred  to : 

''We  regret  to  hear  irom  a  most  reliable  source  that,  owing  to  the 
^hre  of  the  gulf  fisheries  this  season^  there  is  the  gravest  reason  to 
Rv^end  the  prevalence  of  great  distress,  if  not  of  positive  starvation^ 
inng  the  coming  winter  among  the  scattered  fishing  population  along 
ladieary  rock*bound  coast  of  Labrador." 

She  article  goes  on  to  give  the  particulars^  which  I  need  not  read  at 
igth.  I  think  yon  must  have  heard  of  that  state  of  things.  There 
ne  deimtes  in  the  legislature  on  this  subject.  There  is  the  governor's 
teecb,  in  which  he  says  that,  "  while  rejoicing  that  the  husbandman. 
Is  bad  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  deficient  harvest,  he  has  to  report 
I  almost  total  failure  of  the  fisfaeries«  that  has  produced  much  and  gen«^ 
M  diatiess  among  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,"  and  in 
bich  he  states  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  considerable 
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advances  from  the  pablic  treasury  for  their  relief.  Then  there  w»  the 
reply  of  the  honse  of  assembly :  <^  We  highly  approve  of  the  efoti 
made  by  your  excellency  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  fishermen,  andm 
common  with  your  excellency  we  regret  that  the  failure  in  that  bnmek 
of  industry  has  occasioned  much  and  general  distress  amongaanhl 
class  of  the  people."  Then  there  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bhuichaiis 
vote  of  $5,000  by  the  house  for  the  relief  of  the  fishermen.  Then  Mr. 
Cochran  spoke,  and  Mr.  White,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  and  tin 
the  house  passed  a  resolution  in  aid  of  the  fishing  population  of  Nm 
Scotia  and  Gape  Breton.  And  then  you  had  distress  in  Labrador.  Th 
knew  that  the  fishery  had  failed,  and  yon  might  assume  from  thattltf 
there  would  be  some  distress,  might  you  not  f 

A.  Certainly  it  failed ;  but  regarding  the  distress  you  have  taa 
speaking  of,  we  have  not  felt  that. 

Q.  And  this  did  not  come  to  your  notice  T — A.  No. 

Mr.  Davies.  Your  reference  is  to  one  year — 1868 1 

Mr.  Dana.  That  was  the  time  action  was  taken ;  but  the  report^ 
Mr.  Johnston  shows  that  it  had  been  going  on  for  some  years.  He  mjL 
^  Not  many  years  since,"  &c.,  and  ^^  of  late  years,"  &c.,  showing  tint  I 
had  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years. 

No.  7. 

Moia>AY,  At(^(IL 
The  conference  met. 

Hon.  Oeobge  William  Howlan  ,  Cascumpecque,  Prince  Edmi; 
Island,  called  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Uaji 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  are  a  senator  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada!—. 
Tea. 

Q.  Formerly,  I  believe,  yoa  were  a  member  of  the  executive 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  t — A.  Nearly  12  years,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  fisheries  of 
island  t — A.  Yes,  somewhat 

Q.  For  how  many  years  f — ^A.  I  think  from  about  1852  down  to 
present  time. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  carried  on  a  large  business  at  Cascumpecque  f — A. 
at  Cascumpecque,  some  at  Tignish,  and  around  the  shores  of  N( 
Cape. 

Q.  Yon  are  at  present  engaged  in  that  business  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  land  are  mackerel  caught  at  the  island 
A.  You  have  reference  to  our  shore  fisheries  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  From  about  one  mile  to  two  miles. 

Q«  With  regard  to  all  the  fishing — the  schooner  fishing  and  boat 
ing — within  what  distance  from  the  land  are  mackerel  caught 
Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  By  schooners  round  Prince  Edward  Is! 

Q.  By  the  foreign  fieet — by  the  American  fleet  t — A.  The  Ai 
fleet  fish  outside  the  line,  and  inside  the  line,  when  they  have  the 
lege  to  do  so. 

Q.  In  the  whole  fisheries,  what  proportion  of  the  fish  are  caught 
3  miles  of  the  land  !— A.  By  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f 

Q.  I  mean  altogether f — A.  By  all  peoples — by  all  fishermen* 
catch  our  fish — our  shore  fisheries  are  altogether  within  3  milee 
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Q.  The  island  fishermen  catoh  their  fish  altogether  within  3  miles  of 
th«  shore  f— A.  That  is  oar  staple  fish — mackerel,  cod,  hake,  and  had- 
dock. 

Q.  Toa  are  speaking  of  the  boat  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  what  size  are  the  boats  t — ^A.  They  are  all  the  way  from  15  to 
50  ieet  keel. 

Q.  What  distance  can  they  go  from  the  land  T — ^A.  Well,  most  of 
oar  fishing  is  done  within  three  miles  of  shore. 

Q.  Are  joor  boats  adapted  for  going  out  a  greater  distance  than  3 
Biles  t— A.  Some-are  and  some  are  not. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  so  adapted  f — A.  Of  all  the  boats  of 
Frinoe  Edward  Island,  I  shonld  think  abont  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Aboat  25  per  cent,  are  adapted  to  ontside  fishing  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  those  boats  engage  in  the  ontside  fishing  t — A.  No. 

(^  Why  not  t — A.  The  only  way  in  which  they  engage  in  ontside 
itebiDg  is  when  they  are  driven  by  stre  ss  of  weather  from  one  side  of 
fteislaDd  to  another. 

Q.  They  don't  fish  ontside  three  miles,  although  adapted  to  itf — ^A. 
nej  eoald  go  ontside. 

Q.  They  conld  carry  it  on  if  it  was  profitable  t — A.  They  are  not  fit- 
ted for  it  Their  lines  are  not  long  enough  for  it  to  begin  with.  There 
is  no  fishing  ontside  of  the  limits  except  they  go  to  Banks,  Miscon,  and 
BftdJey. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  American  fishermen  who  have  been 
k  die  habit  of  coming  to  the  island  f — A.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted 
irith  them. 

Q.  From  all  the  information  you  possess  and  from  your  own  knowl- 
edge, where  are  the  greater  proportion  of  Ash  caught  by  the  American 
Ieet— what  distance  from  the  land  t — A.  Do  yon  mean  around  Prince 
Uward  Island  f 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  greater  portion  of  fish  at  this  season  are  caught  at 
vbat  is  termed  the  bend  of  the  island,  off  Bustico ;  also,  from  ^orth 
Dape  to  £ast  Point,  and  from  North  Gape  to  West  Point. 

Q.  That  is,  by  the  American  fleet  t — A.  These  are  the  usual  fishing- 
(nwods,  and  also  from  St.  Peter's  Island  to  East  Point. 

Q.  These  are  the  fishing-grounds  used  by  American  fishermen  f — A. 
Piey  ase  them  when  they  have  the  liberty  to  use  them.  These  are  the 
M;  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  shore  are  the  greater  proportion  of 
lAcaDght  by  the  American  fleet  t — A.  Do  you  speak  with  regard  to  the 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  very  places  you  have  last  mentioned. — A.  The 
Noiity  of  the  catch  is  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

^  Do  you  know  when  the  American  vessels  leave  home,  the  direction 
n  which  they  come,  and  where  they  fish  T — A.  On  the  Prince  Edward 
fllaod  coast  f 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  time  they  leave  their  own  ports,  and  the  route 
b^  take  9 — A.  When  they  set  away  for  the  bay  fishing  the  first  place 
liey  strike  is  Bank  Bradley,  off  North  Gape.  They  come  there  direct, 
hey  perhaps  stop  at  Oanso  to  refit. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  they  arrive  at  Bank  Bradley  f — A.  From  the 
tiddle  to  the  end  of  June. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  fish  there  f — A.  They  get  the  early  fish  there. 
Q.  How  many  days  do  they  fish  there  Y — ^A.  That  will  depend  upon 
^  state  of  the  season.    Perhaps  during  one  week  or  ten  days  the  fish 
re  there. 
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Q.  That  bank  is  how  many  miles  from  the  shore  Y — ^A.  Perhaps  15  or 
20  miles. 

Q.  Until  what  period  do  the  vessels  remain  in  the  bay  f — ^A.  Until  about 
the  first  week  in  October. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  daring  that  period  ! — A.  The  general  flshiii{- 
gronnd  is  aronnd  North  Gape. 

Q.  Daring  the  whole  summer  f — A.  The  summer  fishing  is  from  thtte 
around. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  there  from  the  time  they  arrive  on  the  shores  of  Aa 
island  to  the  time  they  leave? — A.  Yes;  from  Georgetown  to  SonM^ 
and  from  there  to  North  Gape. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  places  where  they  fish  after  thatT — A«  Wb« 
they  leave  the  island  they  go  to  Port  Hood,  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  During  all  that  period  the  vessels  are  fishing  near  shore  t— A. 
Unless  we  have  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind  off  shore,  and  then  they  gi 
off. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  t — A.  Perhaps  during  the  dnratioii  of  tW| 
gale — three  days. 

Q.  Then  they  return  to  the  shore  again! — A.  Tes;  they  mayiMt^ 
however,  return  to  exactly  the  same  places. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  fishing  ports  of  the  United  States — Olonott^ 
ter  and  other  i>orts  f — A.  Once  or  twice  I  have  been  to  Gloncester. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  persons  there  whose  capital  is^ 
gaged  in  the  fishing  business! — A.  With  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  do  business  for  them  ! — ^A.  Sometimes  I  do  business  llf' 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  or  conversation  with  them 
the  subject  of  fishing  ! — A.  Yes ;  several  times. 

Q.  And  with  the  masters  of  those  vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  upon  what  terms  they  fish !    Describe  the 
of  fitting  out  and  the  terms  on  which  the  fishermen  go  in  the  vi 
A.  The  terms  are  different  at  different  places.    At  Gloucester  the 
tem  is  called  the  Gape  Ann  lay.    At  Gape  God  it  is  the  South  81 
lay.    The  usual  custom  that  prevails  is  what  is  called  half-line, 
owner  finds  the  vessel  and  fits  her  out,  and  the  crew  generally  get 
half  of  the  fish,  and  pay  the  captain  from  2}  to  5  per  cent,  on  the 
catch.    When  the  system  of  licenses  prevailed,  the  crew  usnally 
the  license,  and  in  some  instances,  under  a  good  master,  they  paid 
money.    The  cook  is  generally  paid  by  the  crew,  as  they  like  to 
well.    The  general  pay  of  a  good  cook  is  almost  as  much  as 
has. 

Q.  Gan  you  see  the  vessels  fishing  from  the  place  where  yon  reside 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  they  fish  ! — A.  It  depends  Wh 
they  fish  inshore  or  not.    This  time  of  the  season  they  are  ge; 
fishing  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  inshore!^ A.  Say  within  two  miles  of 
dhore. 

Q-  Are  the  vessels  lying  within  two  miles  of  the  shore!— A.  Ybs^ 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  business,  would  it  be 
practicable  for  the  American  fieet  to  carry  on  fishing,  if  they  were 
eluded  from  fishing  within  three  miles  from  the  shore  ! — A.  I  woirid 
care  to  engage  in  it  myself. 

Q.  Wonld  yon  do  so  ! — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Not  if  you  were  rigidly  excluded  from  fishing  within  three  mi 
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ofthestaoref— A.  The  information  I  have  on  that  point  is  this:  The 
itritatfon  cansed  by  the  oontinnoas  watchfalness  and  care  of  the  cut* 
tera 

Q,  Before  yon  go  into  that  I  want  to  ask  yon  whether  yon  wonld  do 
80,  assaming  yon  were  rigidly  excluded  beyond  a  line  three  miles  fh)m 
hind  f— A.  I  wonld  not; 

Q^  Yon  say  you  would  not  engage  in  the  businefi^;  would  it  be  a' 
profitable  business  f — A.  I  think  not — ^not  from  my  experience.  My  ex* 
phnation  is  this :  It  is  generally  difficult  to  procure  a  good  crew  of  men 
tt  firii  in  any  waters  where  they  are  peculiarly  embarrassed  and  irritated 
lN)tD  time  to  time  from  the  watchfulness  and  care  generally  exercised 
k  these  cases.  Men  dislike  to  do  it  unless  they  have  the  right  to  fish' 
iothore— the  right  to  ftsh  wherever  they  find  fish. 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  of  a  case  where  by  law  they  afre  excluded  and 
wbere  they  violate  the  law  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  case  where  they  are  by  the  law  excluded  and 
vhere  they  obey  the  law.  Suppose  they  were  to  be  excluded,  and  sup- 
pose th^  were  to  be  so  excluded  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  come 
«rer  that  line,  what  would  be  the  effect  ? — A.  The  chances  would  be  very 
urach  against  any  vessel  making  a  fare. 

(^  Erom  your  communication  with  master^  and  owners  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  business,  do  yon  think  they  would  engage  in  itf  Have 
yoQ  bad  conversation  with  them  on  the  point  f — ^A.  I  have  conversed 
vilb  several  masters  and  owners. 

Q.  Wonld  they  fit  out  vessels  f — A.  They  would  hesitate  to  do  so. 
I  don't  think  any  man  wonld  commence  the  business  and  put  his 
capital  into  it  if  he  knew  he  wonld  be  excluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries. 
That  is  generally  the  information  I  have  received  firom  them. 

Q.  Why  wonld  you  not  engage  in  the  business  if  excluded  from  fish- 
bf  ^dthinthree  miles  Y — A.  My  experience  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
that  unless  they  had  the  right  to  the  inshore  fishing  the  business  would 
te  a  fsflore. 

Q.  Can  yon  mention  any  season  when  the  majority  of  the  fish  were 
Mgbt  outside  t — A.  By  American  fishermen  t 

i  Q.  Yes.~A.  I  certainly  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  never  been  on  board 
be  American  fishing  vessels.  The  general  feeling  among  Americans  is 
w  they  very  mnch  wish  to  have  the  use  of  the  inshore  fishery  as  on 
pttdepf nds  pretty  much  the  success  of  their  voyages.  That  is  the  im- 
ftnaon  I  have  always  received  from  both  owners  and  masters. 

Q.  During  how  long  a  period  T — ^A.  Ever  since  I  have  been  connected 
^the  business.    That  is  the  universal  feeling. 

%  Have  yon  ever  heard  any  other  opinion  expressed  during  that 
Icriodf— A.  By  the  fishermen  themselves  Y 

Q>  Yes,  by  them. — A.  I^o ;  it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion. 

Q.  YoQ  have  never  heard  any  other  opinion  expressed  f  A.  I  have 
md  other  opinions.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  experience  of  masters 
Bd  owners  of  vesselsY  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  heard  any  other 
#Hon  from  them. 

Q.  Daring  the  periods  when  they  were  restricted  by  law,  I  want  to 
tMw  whether  they  fished  within  the  three-mile  limit  during  the  time 
rhen  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast  watching  them  f — A.  Do  you  speak 
i  Vessels  which  had  no  licenses  f 

Q.  Unlicensed  vesselst — A.  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  they  kept  pretty 
*^  elear  <tf  the  three  miles,  but  at  times  they  got  inside. 

Q»  You  have  spoken  about  irritation ;  I  want  you  now  to  explain  that.  I 
kink  you  said  they  did  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  cutters  coming  after 
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themf — A.  Yoa  can  readily  naderstaod  that  a  ftshing  vesaael  is  dif- 
ferent from  almost  any  other  vessel,  as  each  of  the  crew  is  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  voyage  as  the  master,  they  working  on  joint  aocoimt 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  know  whether  they  have  been  fishing  inside  the 
three-mile  limit  or  not.  A  vessel  fishing  along  the  shore  from  Nortk 
Gape  to  Kildare,  keeping  inshore  within  the  three-mile  limit,  might  drift 
out  at  night  and  find  itself  off  Bnstico  at  daylight,  or  it  might  random 
so  as  to  make  the  land  at  daybreak. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  you  did  not  mean  that  the  owners  of  vesaeU 
did  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  irritation  and  annoyance  t — A.  From 
the  experience  and  conversation  I  have  had  with  owners  of  vessels,  tke 
conclusion  in  their  minds  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  almost  a  necessity •( 
the  voyage  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  the  inshore  fisheiM 
for  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing  not  only  their  vessel  but  their  oatfit. 

Q.  Did  they  run  the  risk  of  being  captured  f — A.  In  some  instaneei 
they  were  captured. 

Q.  Those  persons  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  were  they  in  the  habiti 
of  running  the  risk  of  being  captured  by  enteriog  the  three-mile  limit 
when  the  cutters  were  not  in  sight  t — ^A.  When  the  cutters  were  notia 
sight  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  communications  with  the  captains  f— A 
Yes,  that  is  my  experience. 

Q.  That  is  knowledge  gathered  from  them  f — ^A.  Yes,  and  by  acl 
observation  as  well. 

Q.  Was  there  any  possibility  of  guarding  the  coast  with  the  naml 
of  cutters  used  f — A.  I  think  not ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
the  coast. 

Q.  You  might  describe  how  that  was  f — ^A.  The  steamers  (the  col 
generally  were  in  Cascumpecque  Harbor,  and  the  vessels  watch  th< 
come  and  go  in.    The  steamers  cannot  enter  Bnstico  Harbor  and  Vi 
London ;  one  steamer  was  lost  there. 

Q.  It  was  difficult  for  the  steamers  to  enter  other  harbors  t — A«  Yi 
on  account  of  the  shoal  water. 

Q.  Where  would  the  steamers  be  t — A.  They  would  be  outside. 

Q.  How  far  outt — ^A.  In  four,  five  or  ten  fathoms. 

Q.  In  that  case  they  would  always  be  seen  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  prove  a  great  difficulty  in  protecting  the  fisheries  f< 
A.  There  would  be  in  that  way,  because  while  the  cutters  were  here 
American  vessels  might  be  fishing  within  the  limits,  from  West  Cape 
Korth  Gape. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  coast  would  that  be— and  the  whole 
line  f — A.  About  160  miles  from  East  Point  to  North  Point,  abcak 
miles  irom  North  Point  to  West  Point ;  the  total  length  from  300  to 
miles.    From  Gharlottetown  to  Summerside  the  coast  is  not  freqaenl 
by  mackerel  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  Oalf  • 

Q.  About  the  state  of  the  Island  fisheries,  you  have  a  large  naml 
of  fishing  boats  on  the  Island  f — A.  Yes,  there  is  a  good  number. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  boat-fishing  is  a  valuable  fishing  Y-  • 
We  look  on  it  as  such. 

Q.  About  how  many  boats  have  you  there  t — A.  Between  1,300  r 
1,500. 

Q.  Of  late  years  the  boat-fishing  has  increased! — ^A.  A  good  f 
since  1870. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  increased  since  that  datef — ^A.  The  namber 
doubled  I  think  between  1860  and  1870,  and  it  has  increased  since  ^ 
by  about  300  boats. 
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Q.  I8  there  any  schooner-fishing  carried  on  from  the  island  Y — A.  Not 
aa  maeh  as  formerly. 

Q.  What  do  yon  consider  the  reason  of  the  decline  f — A.  The  reason 
vbj  ve  have  gone  from  schooner  into  boat  fishing  is  this :  After  the 
repeal  of  the  Beoiprocity  Treaty,  the  vessels  which  carried  on  our  bnsi- 
Deas  carried  on  not  only  the  fishing  business^  bnt  that  of  carrying  agri- 
coltoral  produce.  In  spring  they  would  be  employed  in  carrying  oats 
and  potatoes  to  the  nearest  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  they  wonid 
go  oat  fishing  in  the  fall.  When  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  repealed 
(mly  25  per  cent,  of  onr  population  were  engaged  in  fishing  and  75  per 
eent  in  agricnltnre.  We  necessarily  had  to  find  new  markets  for  our 
prodooe.  We  sold  onr  schooners  and  built  brigs  and  barques,  and  sent 
our  oats  in  that  way  to  England  and  to  France.  Having  the  inshore 
fiafaeries  preserved  to  ns,  we  put  onr  money  either  into  small  fishing 
boito  or  into  larger  vessels,  brigs  and  barques,  and  in  that  way  onr 
mAckerel  fleet  has  decreased.  We  have  not  more  than  35  or  40  vessels 
sow. 

Q.  There  is  ample  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  boat-fishing  there  t — 
A.  The  opportunity  is  unlimited. 

Q.  Yon  consider  boat-fishing  more  profitable  than  schooner-fishing  t — 
A.  We  do. 

Q[i  Can  you  carry  it  on  with  less  capital  t — ^A.  Yes ;  a  well-fitted 
Miog  vessel  of  60  or  70  tons  would  cost  $5,000.  That  sum  would  pnr- 
ehm  perhaps  25  boats.  So  that  while  the  vessel  would  have  the  catch 
(rf  12  or  14  men,  yon  would  have  from  the  same  capital  invested  in 
boats  the  catch  of  75  men. 

Q.  The  qnestion  arises  whether  yon  have  the  capital  to  carry  on  the 
badness,  suppose  yon  had  the  fishing  all  to  yourselves  f — A.  We  could 
▼eiy  well  attract  capital ;  bnt  while  the  fisheries  question  is  in  a  state  of 
irritation  no  men  care  to  pnt  much  capital  into  it. 

Q.  Yon  would  have  no  difScnlty  in  getting  capital  if  you  had  the 
ibheries  exclusively  to  yourselves  f — A.  I  don't  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  yon  think  it  would  be  increased  t — A.  It  would 
beiooreased,  at  all  events,  to  within  the  possible  number  of  men  we  could 
devote  to  it.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  fishermen  are  farmers  as 
well.  The  fisheries  are  only  in  their  infancy  around  Prince  £dward 
Idand. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  of  the  island! — 
A.  About  25  per  cent. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  number  T — A.  Galling  the  population 
IMMIOO,  and  taking  the  number  at  20  per  cent.,  there  will  be  about 
Mli&men  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  directly  and  indirectly. 

Q.  Ton  say  they  are  partially  engaged  in  farming  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  fishing  interest  been  promoted  to  any  extent  by  the  ex- 
dosion  of  the  American  fishermen  during  those  periods  they  were  ex- 
eladed  or  partially  excluded  f — A.  Do  you  refer  to  the  promotion  of  our 
nahore  fisheries  T 

Q.  Yes ;  during  the  time  the  American  fishermen  were  excluded  or 
purtially  excluded,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did 
year  people  obtain  any  benefit  from  the  protection  of  the  inshore  fisher- 
Ksl— A.  I  think  experience  will  show  they  have.  That  is  our  impres- 
Bioh.  That  is  the  general  impression  of  those  on  the  island  engaged  in 
the  fisheries. 

Q.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  t — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  SapposiDg  Amerioan  fishermen  were  excluded  entirely,  what  io 
your  opiDion  wonld  be  the  effect  f — A.  To  the  shore  fisheries  f 

Q.  To  the  Oaoadian  fisheries. — A.  My  opinion  is,  that  while  I  fhoM 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  American  fishermen  coming  to  ns,  still,  speaking 
from  an  abstract  point  as  to  whether  the  fisheries  wonld  be  more  valua- 
ble to  as  if  left  to  the  island  people,  I  say  yes. 

Qi  It  wonld  be  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  fishermen  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  would  be  so. — A.  One  reason  would  be  this :  thst 
having  the  inshore  fisheries  protected  and  altogether  for  the  oae  of  the 
Dominion  fishermen,  a  larger  amount  of  capital  would  be  invested  aai 
a  larger  quantity  of  fish  wonld  be  taken. 

Q.  I  want  yon  to  consider  this  in  view  of  any  dnty  that  might  be  i»- 
posed  by  the  United  States. — A.  So  far  as  the  duties  are  concerned,  tiaf 
regulate  themselves,  like  the  laws  of  all  other  commerce. 

Q.  Gonsfdering  that  the  United  States  wonld  have  the  right  to  !» 
pose  any  duty,  do  yon,  in  view  of  that,  bold  the  opinion  that  it  would hs 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  fishermen  to  exclude  AmericaDS  t — A* 
I  do,  from  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  You  are  decidedly  of  that  opinion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  such  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  rf 
Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Yes;  it  is  pretty  much  the  general  opinio^ 
of  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  at  the  island. 

Q.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  would  pay  and  have  paid  the  dnty,  andit  ; 
the  circumstances,  where  it  has  been  imposed  by  the  United  States  !•-• 
A.  We  generally  look  upon  the  consumers  as  having  to  pay  it.    It  de^^  ' 
pends  altogether  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Is  that  a  theory  of  yours,  or  is  it  your  experienoef — A.  The  a;v» 
age  taken  during  the  time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  m 
since  will  lead  to  that  conclusion.    There  is  no  question  that  when 
right  to  a  market  during  several  years  for  a  grea^  interest,  and  the 
iness  necessarily  growing  out  of  such  an  investment,  is  checked,  it  gt' 
rise  to  a  different  state  of  affairs ;  but  if  the  fisheries  were  plaaed 
sively  for  the  use  of  Canadian  fishermen,  I  am  deliberately  of  0[ 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them,  because  it  does  not  follow  that  in 
exercise  of  the  wisdom  a  man  brings  to  bear  on  his  business  it  is 
sary  to  follow  mackerel  at  all.    There  are  some  portions  of  the  fish 
in  which  they  prohibit  or  discountenance  the  catching  of  mackerel. 
Bay  Chalenr  they  discountenance  the  catching  of  mackerel  and 
cod.    It  has  been  an  open  question  whether  fishing  for  ced,  hake^ 
haddock  would  not  be  more  profitable. 

Q.  If  the  Amerioan  fieet  were  excluded  from  the  fisheries  of 
Edward  Island,  what  other  source  of  supply  would  be  open  to  them 
A.  They  have  the  right  to  fish  outside  three  miles  and  in  tiieir 
waters. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  unprofitable  business  fishing  there 
think  so.    I  should  not  care  to  embark  in  it. 

Q.  I  am  now  asking  yon,  in  view  of  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  fb; 
fishing- vessels  from  our  inshore  fisheries,  what  would  be  the  efleot  f^ 
I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  speaking  altogether  w 
referonce  to  Prince  Edward  Island  fisheries ;  not  being  acquainted  w 
the  American  coast,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  iU 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  we  should  not  have  to  pay  the  dniy  impo 
by  the  United  States  Y — A.  It  depends  on  the  law  of  sni^ly  and  dema 
If  the  quantity  of  fish  required  by  the  United  States  is  100,000  Imkr 
and  the  catch  by  the  American  fishermen  is  only  00,000,  it  followa  M 
they  are  40  per  cent,  short.    So  up  goes  the  price  of  mackerel,  and  ^ 
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jDOit  go  outoide  for  th^m.  That  was  olearly  eetablislied  last  year  in  po- 
(Aloes.  While  they  were  20c.  a  bashel  at  the  island,  they  were  exported 
and  sold  at  ILIO  in  the  United  States.  The  consumer  must  have  paid 
Ibedttty. 

Q.  Wiiat  was  thedaty  levied  on  those  sent  to  tiie  United  States  t— 'A. 
fifteen  eents  a  bnshel,  I  think. 

Q.  What  were  the  prices  of  mackerel  from  1860  to  1865,  and  from  1865 
BobseqneDtly ;  were  mackerel  higher  or  lower  t — A.  The  average  from 
JMO  to  1865  was  $11.60,  American  cnrreney,  gross.  From  1866  to  1872 
the  price  was  $14. 

Q.  The  price  was  higher  after  the  abrogiation  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty 
than  it  was  before  1 — ^A.  The  average  price  was  higher. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  What  description  of  fish  are  yon  now  speaking  off — A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  What  numbers  t — ^A.  Taking  the  average  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  dur- 
ing that  period.  A  better  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  prices  go  up 
8Dd  down  would  be  to  take  the  prices  of  the  past  two  years.  Here  is 
the  retom  of  the  Boston  Fish  Bureau  for  1875  and  1876.  lu  1875  home- 
eaught  fish  were  23,000  barrels ;  foreign-caught  fish,  61,000  barrels. 
The  prices  ranged  from  $19.25  for  No.  1  to  1 10.50  for  No.  2,  and  17.40 
for  So.  3.  The  next  year  the  position  is  reversed.  In  1876  the  bome- 
4»Qghtfish  were  82,935  barrels;  foreign  caught,  43,000.  That  year  the 
prices  were. $14^  $8,  and  t6.    So  the  price  goes  lap  and  down  with  the 

By  Mr.  We»therbe : 

Q.  Tear  opinion  is  that  you  would  have  control  of  the  markets  f — A. 
fte  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
$Uk  markets.  The  item  of  mackerel,  of  which  I  am  particularly  speak- 
mg,  ]b  an  item  of  export  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  looked  upon 
u  a  laxary.  We  in  the  fishing  trade  general  think  that  pork  and  mack* 
aiel  carry  their  values  together — that  the  American  pats  one  of  the  two 
bto  his  house  in  the  winter,  either  a  barrel  of  the  best  pork  or  a  barrel 
Df  mackerel.  It  would  appear  on  looking  over  the  statistics  that  while 
the  modes  of  catching  mackerel,  the  number  of  vessels  and  menem- 
^yed,  have  been  increasing  every  year,  from  which  it  might  be  ex- 
isted to  follow  that  the  fish  would  get  lower  in  price,  such  is  not  the 
cue.  Thirty  years  ago  they  were  cheaper  than  to-day.  The  prices 
ihirty  years  ago  were—No.  1,  $5.30;  No.  2,  $4.60 ;  No.  3,  $3.50. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  knowledge  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  Ameri- 
cuk  fleet  during  the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty ;  what  was  the 
Bttimnm  tonnage  f — A.  I  think  in  1854,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tniity,  the  tonnage  was  about  154,000  tons.  From  1854  to  1862  it  ran 
oplo203,000  tons  odd. 

Q.  What  was  the  highest  tonnage  f— A.  203,000  tons. 

Q.  Did  it  rise  or  fall  after  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  f — A.  From 
to  1868  (in  1866  the  treaty  was  abrogated)  it  fell  from  203,000  to 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — A.  To  a  variety  of  reasons.  A 
inmber  of  vessels  went  into  other  businessest  for  one  thing — ^into  the 
Msting  trade  and  into  other  lines  of  bnsiness. 

Q.  Ton  are  speaking  of  the  American  fleet  Y — ^A.  Yes.  Another 
reason  was  the  irritation  caused  by  the  surveillance  exercised  inshore 
)f  the  gulf. 

Q.  Is  it  year  opinion  that  had  an  effect  on  it  or  not  f-^A.  I  think  it 
bad  a  very*  serious  effect  upon  it  from  what  I  can  learn. 
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Q.  Is  that  tbe  opinion  of  well-informed  Americans  on  tbe  sabjeett^ 
A.  A  good  many  of  the  owners  of  vessels  in  Oloacester  are  of  tbil 
opinion. 

Q.  Have  tbe  people  of  tbe  fishing  villages  on  tbe  coast  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  been  benefited,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  by  trade  mOt 
American  fishing  parties  f — A.  We  are  always  very  glad  to  have  Amer* 
ican  people  come  and  trade  with  ns. 

Q.  You  trade  with  them  yourself? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  it  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  island  f— A  I 
never  knew  a  man  shut  his  shop  to  a  customer. 

Q.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  them  f — A.  I  think  it  is  mutually  advia- 
tageous. 

Q.  Are  you  sustained  in  any  great  measure  by  itT — A.  No;  not  at 
all.  There  is  no  one  man  on  the  island  who  could  make  a  basinesaoT 
it,  if  be  had  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Has  that  trade  increased  or  decreased  since  tbe  date  of  the  Wadv^. 
ington  Treaty  t — A.  That  trade  has  materially  decreased  since  the  t^ 
peal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  t — A.  I  think  one  great  reason  was,  that  Utt 
great  expenditure  in  the  United  States  caused  a  very  heavy  revenoetl 
be  raised  for  tbe  war  and  brought  taxes  upon  tbe  manufactaies  of  llRl 
country.  I  know  that  in  several  instances  where  I  sold  a  great  moff 
barrels  to  American  fishermen,  they  say  they  would  be  very  glad  8ll| 
to  buy  them,  but  they  are  compelled  to  buy  their  barrels  at  home, 
they  are  branded  all  complete,  except  the  number,  when  taken  on  boaid 
Sometimes  when  they  ran  short  and  bought  a  few  additional,  they  M 
to  pay  duties  on  them  when  they  got  home.  Supplies  are  now  seat  ~ 
those  vessels  by  steamer  to  Gharlottetown,  and  with  our 
through  the  island  they  can  be  sent  through  in  bond.  Men  ha 
twenty  vessels  often  do  that  and  thus  send  sails  and  supplies. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  barrels? — A.  Yes; 
have  sold  them  a  good  many  barrels. 

Q.  Becently  they  have  brought  barrels  from  hornet — A.  Yea, 
are  obliged  to  do  so ;  that  is  what  they  tell  ns. 

Q.  Speaking  of  sails,  why  do  they  require  sails  to  be  sent  9 — ^A* 
vessel  comes  down  in  the  spring  and  she  has  generally  poor  salU. 
she  remains  in  the  bay  when  the  weather  gets  rongh|  they  send 
good  set  of  sails. 

Q.  Are  those  sails  sent  by  the  regular  line  of  steamboats  f — ^A. 
to  Gharlottetown ;  but  they  can  have  them  distributed  by  railwi 
Gascumpecque,  Souris,  Georgetown,  or  Summerside. 

Q.  These  ports  are  all  within  the  fishing  district  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  a  railway  station  at  Cascumpecqne, 
you  reside  f — ^A.  Yes ;  right  at  the  wharf. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  the  practice  to  send  other  things 
sides  sails  ? — A.  Sometimes  it  is  done.    They  send  beef,  very  of 
comes  to  my  care ;  sometimes  pork. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  consalar  agent  at  Gascumpecque  for  the  17 
States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  act  for  some  of  these  fishing  men  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  With  regard  to  transshipment,  have  you  any  knowledge  in 
to  that  matter  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  the  Americans  ? — ^A.  Yes 
considerable  advantage  to  both  merchants  and  fishermen. 

Q.  Describe  how  it  is  so,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  practiced.- 
The  privilege  of  transshipment  is  always  looked  upon  by  the  fisher 
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18  eqaiyalent  to  one  trip,  while  the  merchants  look  npon  it  as  of  very 
great  Qse  to  them,  especially  a  merchant  having,  say,  ten  or  twenty 
Teasels.  If  those  vessels  have  100  or  200  barrels  the  merchant  can 
laod  them  in  any  port  and  have  them  transshipped  to  the  United 
JStates.  He  thus  receives  a  return  for  the  capital  invested  mnch  quicker 
than  if  the  vessel  herself  were  to  carry  them  home.  Not  only  so,  but 
as  aU  the  vessels  are  insured  in  a  mutual  insurance  company,  it  relieves 
the  risk  of  the  amount  for  crossing  the  bay.  The  privilege  of  trans- 
shipment is  looked  upon  as  very  important. 

Q.  How  mach  do  you  consider  that  it  would  amount  to  with  regard 
to  trips  f^A.  To  about  one  extra  trip. 

Q.  Are  or  were  your  vessels  ever  in  the  habit  of  going  to  American 
waters  to  fish  t — A.  Never  knew  but  one  do  so. 

Q.  When  was  that  T — A.  Within  the  past  seven  years ;  I  think  she 
was  a  schooner  called  the  Lettie ;  she  went  there  after  pogies. 

Q.  She  was  an  island  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  fish  there  Y — A.  She  went  there  one  trip;  it  was 
i sort  of  experiment.  She  did  not  do  anything,  and  she  brought  back 
iKh  reports  that  no  other  vessel  has  ever  made  the  venture. 

Q.  It  was  an  experiment,  and  it  did  not  succeed  f — A.  Yes. 
'  ^  Had  you  any  interest  in  this  vessel  ? — A.  No ;  none, 
i   Q.  How  many  of  the  American  fleet  have  yon  ever  seen  in  your  bar- 
tefstone  time  t— A.  About  340. 

^  (^  On  what  occasion  would  they  assemble  in  such  large  numbers  f — 
|iL  Wiieo  there  was  a  gale  of  wind. 
*  Q.  How  often  have  you  seen  them  there  f — A.  Annually. 

Q.  Do  you  often  see  hundreds  of  vessels  there  f — A.  Not  now.  We 
bnot  now  see  so  many  as  we  used  to  see  some  three  years  ago.  Very 
fir  have  visited  the  harbor  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  How  are  your  fisheries  this  year  f — A.  Very  good  so  far. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  many  vessels  are  likely  to  go  there  this  yeart — 

I  have  no  way  of  getting  information  on  this  point  otherwise  than 

the  public  prints,  and  by  correspondence  with  my  agents. 
Q.  Bat  yon  have  knowledge  concerning  it  as  a  business  man,  have 
too  not  t— A.  They  say  that  at  the  present  time.  400  vessels  are  on  their 
^,  and  that  400  are  following  these.    I  learn  that  from  the  public 
pfats,  and  from  information  received  from  my  correspondents. 
Q.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  fact  f — A.  I  think  that  it  may  be  a 
exaggerated ;  but  I  dare  say  that  there  will  be  from  500  to  600 
ican  vessels  in  the  bay  this  year. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fisheries  have  ever  been  very  much  bet- 

at  any  time  t — ^A.  We  had  one  year  quite  as  good ;  but  I  never  knew 

to  be  better  so  far. 
%  Ton  never  knew  them  to  be  better,  save  during  one  year — that  is 

to  the  present  time  T— -A.  Yes. 

Are  yon  acquainted  with  seine  fishing  t — ^A.  I  am  not 
Q*  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  throwing 
far  of  offal  t    What  is  its  effect  on  the  fisheries  f — A.  We  look  upon  it 
I  being  very  injurious  to  them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  it  practiced  f — A.  Most  of  our  fishermen,  except 
ken  they  are  hard  pressed,  will  go  off  shore  and  dress  their  fish. 
Q.  Do  they  do  this  as  a  general  rule  t — ^A.  They  generally  throw  it 
rerboard  when  they  are  off  the  grounds. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  practice  of  throwing  it  over  on  the  fishing 
founds  produce  t — ^A.  It  is  very  destructive  to  the  fisheries. 
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Q.  Do  yoar  boats  follow  this  practice! — ^A.  Wa never  permit tben  to 
do  so  when  we  can  possibly  avoid  it 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  Bi^r  of  Chalenrs ;  yon  are.  not  practicallj  afi- 
quainted  with  the  fishing  there  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  discouragement  shown  there  to  tii« 
mackerel-fiBhing  f — A.  Yes ;  I  am  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  You  were  referring  to  the  discouragement  shown  by  (he  Jec8^« 
men  T— A.  I  was  speaking  of  their  discouraging,  the  maokerel-fishiiig. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  discourage  it  T — ^A.  Because  they  ftod  ood* 
dishing  is  more  profitable.  They  are  entirely  engaged  in  the  fi>ra|i  | 
codfish  trade  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Q.  They  are  not  engaged  in  mackerel^fishing  at  all  f — A.  Jnst  for  Wt  { 

By  Mr.  Trescott : 

Q.  Yon  have  mentioned  about  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  m 
«rel-fishiDg  in  Gloucester.    Can  you  tell  the  variation  in  the  price  i 
mackerel  during  the  last  10  or  15  years  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  minimum  and  maximum  as  you  recollect  itf — A.  From 
to  1865  the  price  averaged  $11.60 ;  from  1866  to  1872  the  average 
914. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  varied  in  price  T — A.  The  difference  betv< 
911.60  and  $14. 

Q.  During  the  last  10  or  15  years  what  has  been  the  minimum 
what  the  maximum  price  T    I  understand  it  has  varied  from  $14  to 
—A.  In  1860  it  was  $12;  1862,  $12;  1863,  $11;  1864,  $9;  1865,  IJ 
1866,  $i:J;  1867,  $13;  1868,  $11;  1869,  $17;  1870,  $122;  1871,  $23;^ 
411;  1874,  $14;  1875,  $10;  1876,  $17. 

Q.  It  has  varied  from  $11  to  about  $24  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  an  indication  that  mackerel  is  a  fish  of  variable  valoel 

Q.  That  has  been  proved  also  by  the  condition  of  the  fisheries, 
prosperity  of  the  fishermen,  which  have  varied  during  different yea^l 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don^t  yon  know  that,  as  far  as  Gloucester  is  concerned,  a 
amount  of  the  capital  employed  would  be  withdrawn  if  it  wece 
where  it  is  f — A.  I  think  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  almost  any  bi 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  most  the  men  do  is  to  make  a  living^j 
that  they  keep  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  because  they  eai 
change  itt — A.  If  a  man  goes  into  a  particular  business  he  must  doi 
to  succeed. 

Q.  The  mackerel  fishing  is  a  variable  fishing,  is  it  notf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prices  are  also  variable  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  regard  to  Gloucester;  the  capital  having  been  empi 
in  that  business  so  long,  giving  employment  to  so  many  people,  it 
not  be  changed  to  another  channel  at  once,  .but  the  investment  of 
•capital  is  no  indication  of  any  pecuniary  value  of  the  fisheries  T— 
think  it  is,  for  this  reason:  it  has  been  steadily  raised  year  after 

Q.  Largely  soT — A.  I  think  largely  so  in  20  years;  I  have  kni^i 
for  about  20  years. 

Q.  Wbat  has  been  the  increase  in  the  last  six  years T — ^A.  I  thii 
has  been  a  good  deal.    They  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  capital 
the  last  six  years  in  expensive  seines.    More  money  has  been  in^ 
in  that  way  during  the  last  six  years  than  was  during  the  pcevi< 
years  in  vessels. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  number  of  vessels  also f— A.  I  think.sc. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  mean  oominfir  op  beref — A.  I  mean  engaged  in  the  Ameri- 
can flsberies.   Less  vessels  come  here. 

Q.  Ha8  not  the  capital  invested  in  the  fishing  business  in  Oloacester 
diminisbedf— A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  that  has  increased  alsof — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  it  has  increased  in  the  American  fisheries,  and  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  Golf  alsol — ^A.  They  have  increased  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  sdnes  and  improved  modes  of  taking  fish,  which  have  cost  in  some 
instanoes  nearly  as  mach  as  the  vessels  themselves.  I  think  also  the 
oames  of  vessels  has  increased. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  calcnlations  made  as  to  the  namber  of  vessels 
maing  into  the  fisheries,  and  the  catches  made;  that  is  not  an  estimate 
tbat  can  be  relied  on — it  is  a  gness  after  all!  In  regard  to  the  350 
American  vessels  going  there,  tbat  is  an  inference  from  the  general  ran 
of  the  bosiness  f — A.  They  know  pretty  well.  Ganso,  Soaris,  and  George- 
tDTD  are  generally  the  headquarters  of  the  fleet  in  the  gnlf.    The  skip- 

Keome  ashore,  and  are  commanicative.    In  fact,  in  many  instances 
are  interested  in  each  other's  vessels,  and  they  look  after  the  catch. 
Bey  can  tell  pretty  well  what  it  is. 

Q.  It  would  be  no  more  certain  than  the  estimate  of  a  storekeeper  of 
the  number  of  people  who  entered  his  store  in  a  day  f — A.  A  great  deal 
aoresa 
I  %  Why  ? — A.  The  fishermen  and  those  in  the  fisheries  know  as  well 

E a  matter  of  that  kind  can  be  known  how  many  barrels  vessels  have 
b  It  is  pretty  reliable — as  reliable  as  anything  yoa  can  get. 
I  Q.  If  there  were  a  $2  license  on  each  vessel,  would  you  take  that  gen- 
ial estimate  in  arriving  at  the  number  of  vessels  f — A.  I  have  never 
biie  tbat  in  regard  to  vessels,  but  I  have  done  so  with  the  takes  of 
bats.  I  have  bought  out  a  day's  fishing  in  that  way. 
;Q.  fiat  no  fisherman  would  take  a  guess  like  that? — A.  If  a  master 
t  a  fishing  vessel,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  as  an  honest, 
tnigbtforward  man,  said  he  had  340  or  350  barrels,  I  should  see  no 
iMon  to  doubt  him. 

^  What  sort  of  accuracy  is  to  be  attached  to  that  estimate  of  the 
iber  of  vessels  on  the  coast  ?    Is  it  not  guess-work  t — A.  It  is  guess- 
'  to  a  certain  extent.    It  is  as  near  as  you  can  tell  from  what  is 
from  one  and  another. 

It  is  hearsay  1 — A.  It  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  you  can  get  anything 
'tittt  kind. 

(l>  It  is  an  impression  f — A.  It  does  not  arise  from  an  impression.  A 
may  come  into  Gleorgetown  with  a  broken  spar,  and  the  captain 

that  there  are  75  vessels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands.  Another  ves- 
[woQld  report  100  vessels  in  Bay  Cbaleurs.    That  is  the  only  way  in 

'  jou  can  get  at  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  bay. 

With  regard  to  the  catch ;  is  there  any  more  certainty  about  thatt 

About  the  same. 

^  If  300  vessels  were  fishing  together  inshore,  lee-bowing  each  other, 
i  they  drifted  outside  the  limits,  no  estimate  could  be  made  of  the 
utity  of  fish  caught  inside  and  outside  the  limits,  even  if  the  num- 
r  of  barrels  caught  were  known  ?  All  in  i-egard  to  the  number  of 
Ms  and  the  catch  made  is  a  pretty  general  estimate! — A.  It  is  just 
kh  an  estimate  as  yon  would  procure  yourself  if  yon  were  appointed 
procure  an  estimate.  There  is  no  other  way  of  procuring  it.  I  don't 
\  any  other  way. 

).  With  regard  to  the  transshipment,  do  you  refer  specially  to  the 
Asshipment  at  a  point  and  down  the  railroad  to  Gharlottetown  t — A. 
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It  is  sometimes  sent  to  Charlottetown.  I  can  send  a  barrel  of  flshfirom 
Oascumpecqae  to  Boston  for  80  cents,  from  Charlottetown  for  60  oeoti, 
from  Georgetown  or  Sonris  for  80  cents.  The  throagh  rate  from  eitte 
of  these  ports,  to  which  the  railway  rnns,  to  Oharlottetown,  is  only  30 
cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  You  think  the  privilege  of  transshipment  is  eqniralent  to  an  extra 
trip? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  extra  in  three  trips  f — A.  Yes. 

Q-  It  is  a  saving  in  time,  not  in  outfit  f^ A.  If  a  vessel  fits  out  withU 
men  for  500  barrels,  and  catches  200,  they  can  be  at  once  sent  hoM 
If  five  vessels  belonging  to  a  Gloucester  firm  are  in  the  bay,  each  hxh 
ing  200  barrels  of  No.  3  on  board,  and  a  large  fleet  is  coming  down  wtt; 
seines,  they  can  land  the  barrels  at  Charlottetown,  and  on  Friday  til: 
owner  can  have  the  proceeds  in  his  counting-room. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  trade  with  the  American  fishermen,  you  do inI 
consider  it  directly  of  very  great  advantage,  but  simply  as  an  incideirtrf 
advantage  f — A.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Q.  Not  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  calculation  f — A.  No.    It  is  loo) 
on,  as  all  matters  of  business  are,  as  mutually  advantageous. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  privilege  granted  to  either  party  f — A.  No  man  goestl' 
a  man  to  buy  unless  he  wants  the  goods. 

Q.  No  man  would  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  bay 
A.  I  and  my  neighbors  are  very  glad  to  have  the  trade.    I  suppose* it 
because  we  have  the  stuff  which  suits  them  that  they  buy  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  mackerel  fishing  carried  on 
Gloucester  in  your  British  waters,  has  increased  within  the  last  fivift 
six  years  9 — A.  I  did  not  say  so.    I  was  asked  whether  I  believed 
the  capital  so  invested  in  Gloucester  within  the  last  six  years,  had 
creased,  and  I  say  yes. 

Q.  Then  this  mackerel  fishing  in  British  waters,  during  the  last  five 
six  years  has  not  increased,  but  diminished  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  steadily  diminished  t — A.  I  think  so;  and  more  partic 
during  the  last  two  and  three  years;  but  I  also  think,  judging 
present  prospects,  and  the  information  I  at  present  have  £rom  the 
ing  grounds,  and  my  correspondents,  that  the  catch  of  this  year 
little  more  than  compensate  for  it  as  respects  the  average. 

Q.  Have  you  late  information  f — A.  I  have  it,  dating  within  the 
few  days. 

Q.  Within  a  week?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  latest  I  got  was  the  other  day. — A.  I  had  a  letter  from 
agents  dated  Thursday  last. 

Q,  From  where  f — A.  Boston ;  and  they  say  a  very  large  fleet 
left  for  the  bay ;  that  a  large  fleet  will  follow ;  that  there  is  no 
on  the  American  coast ;  and  that  most  of  the  vessels  there  report 
four  to  ten  barrels  caught.    I  believe  that  400  seiners  will  come  u 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  catch  this  year  off  Block  Island  f — A. 
did  not.  We  generally  can  tell  at  this  time  of  the  year  what  the 
pects  are.  If  the  fish  do  not  strike  the  American  coast  before 
they  do  not  so  afterwards. 

Q.  If  a  small-sized  vessel  off  Block  Island  caught  150  barrels  in 
days,  do  you  think  it  would  indicate  that  the  fish  were  moving  in 
direction  ? — A.  It  would  indicate  that  they  were  coming  or  going, 
might  be  going  back. 

Q.  As  late  as  August  1 — A.  They  very  often  do. 
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By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  YoQ  told  Mr.  Foster  that  the  fisheries  had  decreased  daring  the 
Jast  ^ye  or  eix  years  t — A.  The  nomber  of  vessels  coming  to  the  gulf, 
doriog  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  decreased. 

Q.  What  about  the  fish  themselves  t — A.  The  fish  are  there. 

Q.  The  fish  have  been  there  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Bat  the  namber  of  vessels  fishing  has  been  smaller  f — A.  The  best 
proof  of  that  is  the  exports  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  that  period. 

Q.  What  have  they  been  f — A.  In  1865,  the  last  year  of  the  treaty, 
iheyaffloanted  to  $181,675  in  value.  This  is  taken  from  a  book  en- 
titled'^Fishermen^s  Memorial  and  Record  Book,"  by  George  W.  Proc- 
tor, of  Gloacester,  Mass. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  For  what  years  »— A.  From  1830  to  October,  1873.  In  1865,  the 
last  year  of  the  treaty,  the  exports  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  the 
earrent  year  ending  first  of  January  amounted  to  $181,675.  For  the 
oonespoudiag  time  in  Gloucester  there  were  141,000  barrels  caught. 
InlSdiS,  the  first  year  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  the  exports  of 
Ptiooe  Edward  Island  were  $79,990  iu  value,  while  in  Gloucester  there 
vaB  a  falling  off  from  141,575  barrels  in  1805  to  112,856  barrels  in  1866. 
In  1867  the  exports  for  the  island  amounted  to  $119,195,  while  in  Glou- 
eeBter  there  was  a  falling  off  from  112,000  to  103,000  barrels.  Our  ex- 
ports ro^e  again  in  1868  from  $119,195  to  $161,836 ;  and  for  Gloucester, 
io  m,  there  was  a  falling  off  from  103,000  to  75,000  barrels.  The 
oports  in  1869  amounted  in  all  to  $109,625 ;  in  1870  they  amounted  to 
1176^-  and  in  1871  to  $146,925;  while  the  number  of  barrels  for 
tHoQcester  decreased  from  146,000  in  1871  to  111,000  in  1872. 

'       By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Did  the  fish  exports  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  1854  to  1866, 
Krease  or  decrease! — A.  They  increased. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  wishes  to  know  where  yon  obtain  this  information  T — 
L  From  the  joamals  of  Prince  Edward  Island ;  from  tables  I  prepared 
^8elf  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  government. 

Q.  And  you  can  say  whether  they  are  correct  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  YoQ  prepared  them  yoprself  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Are  they  in  print! — A.  Yes.  For  the  three  years  from  1857  to 
WOthe  exports  increased,  and  from  1861  to  1865  they  decreased.  This 
livhat  the  exports  show. 

By  Mr,  Weatherbe : 

Q-  Are  the  fish  transshipped  as  American  or  British  fish  f — A.  As 
iAerican. 

Q.  Suppose  Americans  buy  fish  from  the  island  fishermen,  do  they 
mi  generally  come  under  the  head  of  American  fishf — A.  That  is  very 
Mom  done.  During  the  period  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
"^ty  the  Americans  were  permitted  by  their  government  to  hire 
ritish  boats  and  fish,  and  send  the  catch  in  afterwards  as  American 
lekerel. 
Q.  And  they  did  that! — A.  Yes;  in  some  few  instances. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  exports  for  later  years  !  What  is  the  last  year 
p  which  you  give  them  !— A.  For  1872. 
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Q.  Give  as  the  mackerel  exports  since  1872. — A.  I  have  not  got  n- 
tnrus  for  the  succeeding  years;  you  can  readily  understand  that  sineel 
have  left  local  politics  and  gone  into  Dominion  politics,  I  have  not  paid 
the  same  attention  to  this  question  that  I  did  previously. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  statements  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries  for  1876  are  correct  t — ^A.  I  have 
very  grave  doubts  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  properl; 
represents  the  exports,  and  particularly  as  relates  to  Prince  Bdwud 
Island,  and  I  will  show  you  why :  we  very  often  have  to  load  a  veoBl 
at  Tignish,  and  while  loading  off  shore,  there  may  come  up  a  breo^ 
and  she  will  go  to  Shediac  or  Gharlottetown ;  sometimes  she  will  aaiin 
Shediac,  the  fish  being  sent  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  St.  Joiiii 
and  from  thence  by  steamer.  This  fish  is  generally  put  down  either  ti 
the  United  States  or  to  New  Brunswick  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  pfr^; 
pers  of  St.  John;  I  know  that  oncyear  I  myself  shipped  more  fifll^ 
than  appeared  in  the  returns  altogether. 

Q.  What  year  was  that? — A.  I  forget.  It  was  within  the  last  seveB 
years.  In  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  with  our  owHi 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fish  which  our  people  eat  are  never  it* 
eluded  in  these  figures  at  all. 

Q.  Who  now  makes  up  the  returns? — ^A.  They  are  taken  from  At. 
custom-house  returns  for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Who  is  the  collector  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Currier,  of  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  Who  collects  the  returns  at  the  different  ports? — A.  Weh» 
only  one  port,  speaking  from  a  custom-house  standpoint,  and  thai 
Gharlottetown ;  all  the  others  are  subordinate  to  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  when  you  made  the  returns  it  was  true  that 
of  your  mackerel  went  to  the  United  States? — A.  This  was  pretty  m 
the  case.    Some  few  went  to  the  West  Indies. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  The  Dominion  statistics  are  in youropinion  erroneous? — ^A.  I 
most  confidently  in  this  respect  for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  But  that  does  not  improve  your  confidence  in  them  with 
other  places  ? — A.  I  cannot  speak  concerning  them  in  that  relation. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Howland,  these  Dominion  estimates  are  ni 
estimates  in  your  judgment? — A.  They  are.  I  speak  more  confidi 
regarding  Prince  Edward  Island. 

By  Hon.  W.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Are  these  returns  made  from  the  custom-house,  or  by  offioers 
obligations  to  collect  them  ? — A.  If  cleared,  they  are  made  at  the 
tom-house. 

Q.  They  are  made  under  the  provisions  of  a  law,  are  they  not 
Yes.    If  a  vessel  clears  at  the  custom-house  this  appears  in  the  retai 
but  if  not,  not. 

Q.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officials,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
law,  to  prepare  them  ? — A.  Yes  j  the  returns  apply  to  all  the  vi 
that  are  entered.    I  think  yon  will  find  it  mentioned  in  a  retarn 
288  barrels  of  oysters  were  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
the  actual  export  was  nearly  6,000  or  7,000  barrels. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Would  you  state,  with  regard  to  a  report  read  here  the  other' 
representing  that  very  great  distress  has  existed  amongst  tiie 
men,  whether  there  is  any  great  depression  in  connection  with  tb'^ 
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eries, and  destitatioa  amoDgst  the  people? — A..  Saoh  does  Dot  exist. 
We  bad  one  year  when  the  fisheries  were  in  a  depressed  state,  bat  you 
coald  not  say  exactly  that  destitutioa  existed,  because  oar  fisbermea 
are  partly  fishermen  and  partly  fanners. 

Q.  There  was  depression  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  f — A.  I  think  it  was  1861. 

By  Mr,  Foster: 
Q.  It  was  18611— A.  1861  or  '2. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Was  it  not  1868  f— A.  Yes ;  it  was  1868. 

Q.  Was  it  a  very  serious  matter  at  all  f — A.  It  was  not  general  over 
the  island. 

Q.  It  was  a  temporary  depression  ? — A.  Yes  ;  it  was  confined  to  one 
particular  place. 

Bj  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Which  part  of  the  island  f — A.  The  northeastern. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Has  anything  of  that  kind  since  occurred  ? — A.  No ;  I  was  repre- 
ttDtiogthis  district  at  the  time  in  the  government,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
ve  remedied  it.  We  appropriated  £L,000  to  build  a  breakwater  for 
tfaeofleof  the  fishermen,  and  we  gave  them  money  in  the  spring  of  the 

Br  to  bay  seed.    They  repaid  us  in  lumber  in  the  winter.    I  was 
er  of  the  government  at  the  time. 
Q.  You  mentioned  1861  ? — A.  1  was  mistaken  ;  it  was  1868. 
i  Q-  Do  yon  recollect  any  other  year  of  depression  daring  the  past 
|tenty-flve  years  ! — A.  No. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  What  was  the  cause,  or  was  there  a  caase,  for  the  depression  of 
VB8t— A.  It  extended  not  only  to  the  fisheries,  but  also  to  agriculture, 
ve  had  a  low  price  for  fish,  and  a  poor  crop,  both  together,  and  a  late 

C'ng;  the  ice  was  on  the  coast,  as  was  the  case  two  years  ago,  and 
fanners  did  not  get  their  crops  in  until  late ;  consequently  they  had 
[poor  crop. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Was  the  harvest  bad  that  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  the  case  elsewhere  than  on  the  island  f — A.  It  existed 
Ar  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  which  was  exposed  to  the  northeast 

H>  Did  the  failure  of  the  harvest  extend  to  Nova  Scotia  t — A.  No. 
(I  They  hsd  ^*a  bountiful  harvest,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  governor 
iSova  Scotia,  with  a  total  failure  of  the  fisheries  f — A.  I  could  not 
*Bk  with  regard  to  New  Brunswick. 

<2.  Yon  were  afflicted  with  a  failure  of  the  fisheries  and  harvest  to- 
(ttier! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  diminution  in  the  catch  of  fish  as  well  as  a  low 
iee  for  them  in  1868 f — A.  No;  in  1867  the  exports  amounted  to 
19,ld5,  and  in  1868  to  $161,836. 
Q.  In  the  aggregate  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Give  us  the  number  of  barrels  for  1867  and  1868  f — A.  I  cannot 

90. 

Q.  Give  us  the  prices  for  1867  and  '8  T — A.  In  1868  the  price  was  as 
r  as  $11,  and  in  1867  it  was  $13.38. 
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Q  Two  dol  1 AFS  loss  f    A    Yos 

Q.  What  were  the  quantities' for  1867  and '8 1— A.  For  1867  and '8 
the  values  exported  were  respectively  $119,195  and  $161,836. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  This  was  the  case  notwithstanding:  the  &11  in  the  price  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Then  yon  must  have  exported  a  great  deal  more  when  yon  were 
poor  than  before  T — A.  No.  You  will  remember  that  the  reports  an 
made  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  31st  of  December,  for  Priiwa 
Edward  Island.  The  figures. for  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  woald  bete 
the  preceding  summer — the  summer  of  1867. 

Q.  Then  you  have  given  the  figures  wrong  ? — A.  No.  As  you  iifll 
readily  understand,  it  was  in  the  winter  season  of  the  year  of  depres- 
sion that  our  fishermen  principally  felt  the  shortcoming  in  the  crop. 

Q.  What  were  the  exports  for  the  year  after  the  year  of  depression  f^ 
A.  They  then  amounted  to  $109,625. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price  in  1869  Y — A.  $L7.  You  will  find  from 
the  statement  which  t  have  made  that  the  American  shipping^  fell  froa 
203,000  tons  to  84,000  tons  in  1868 ;  and  you  will  now  see  the  reason  for 
the  advance  in  price ;  84,000  tons  could  not  catch  mackerel  enough  Id 
supply  the  demand. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  in  1869 1 — ^A.  Id» . 
not  know. 

Q.  With  what  do  you  compare  the  84,000  tons  !^A.  With  1866 ;  yw 
had  203,000  tons  then. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  your  figures  lead  to ;  in  1866  you  were  pi 
ons  with  203,000  tons  of  American  fistiing  vessels,  and  in  1868^ 
years  after,  when  the  American  vessels  fell  in  tonnage  to  84,000,  y 
yield  declined  in  value,  and  the  price  to  $11  a  barrel  f — A.  No ; 
I  quoted  you  the  figures  for  1867  they  were  the  figures  for  the  sum 
preceding. 

Q.  What  was  the  American  tonnage  for  the  year  of  depression 
84,000. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  take  the  last  preceding  year  of  which 
have  the  tonnage  and  the  product  of  the  fisheries,  and  make  a  oom 
son  ! — A.  I  make  the  comparison  by  the  price. 

Q.  When  you  had  203,000  tons  of  American  shipping  engaged  in 
fisheries,  by  your  own  showing  your  own  fisheries  were  prosperooa 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  had  only  84,000  tons  of  American  shipping, 
your  own  fisheries  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  f — A.  The  price 
fix)m$ll  to  $17. 

Q.  But,  then,  the  value  of  your  fisheries  fell,  did  they  not  T — A 
fell  owing  to  a  bad  season's  catch. 

Q.  With  the  withdrawal  of  this  shipping  from  your  waters,  yoa 
very  much  worse  off  than  when  in  active  competition  with  203,000 
of  American  shipping  Y — A.  No ;  we  were  better  off  the  first  year 
the  withdrawal  of  your  fishermen  from  our  waters. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  confine  yourself  to  the  statistics 
were  talking  about  a  minute  ago,  and  go  on  with  the  comparison, 
not  fly  into  another  branch  of  the  subject;  make  any  comparison 
choose  afterward,  but  stick  at  present  to  this^    1  want  yon  to  aD« 
this  question :  When  there  were  203,000  tons  of  American  fishing 
sels,  your  own,  the  Prince  Edward  Island  fisheries,  were  prospe* 
were  they  not  T — A.  In  1862,  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  1862  yoa  are  giving  as  f    Yoa  called  it  1867.— A.  la  1854 

there  were  a  certain  namber  of  tons  of  fishiag  vessels,  aad  in  1862 

another  certain  namber,  and  in  1868  another  certain  namber.    In  1862, 

the  tODDage  wm  203,000,  and  in  1868  it  was  84,000. 
Q.  Have  yoa  no  figures  for  tonnage  between  1862  and  1868 1 — A.  No, 

I  have  Dot 

Q.  And  in  1862,  yoa  say  that  yoar  fisheries  were  not  prosperons,  do 
yoof— A.  Iq  1862  the  exports  were  worth  $19,320. 

Q.  Yoar  fisheries  had  not  began  to  grow  at  that  time  f — A.  In  1861 
the  exports  amounted  to  $11,525. 

Q.  Previoos  to  1861  the  exports  were  large,  were  they  notf — A.  We 
started  from  1857,  when  they  were  worth  $25,000 ;  in  1858  they  were 
vorth  $38,440 ;  in  1859,  $33,890;  in  1860,  $36,760 ;  and  then  they  fell 
in  valae  from  $36,000  to  $11,525  in  1H61.  In  1862  they  were  worth 
119,320;  in  1863,  $27,045;  in  1864,  $42,775  ;  in  1865,  $181,675;  in  1866, 
$79,990;  in  1867,  $119,195;  in  1868,  $161,836;  in  1869,  $109,625;  in 
1870,1176,280;  in  1871,  $146,925;  and  in  1872,  $111,512. 

Q.  What  was  the  year  for  which  yoa  gave  the  figures  $119,195 1 — 
L  1867;  that  would  be  for  the  summer  of  1866. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  figares  for  years  subsequent  to  1872 1 — A.  No. 
Q.  For  what  years  have  you  the  tonnage  ? — A.  I  take  it  from  a  report 
made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Whose  report  is  thatf — A.  (General  Butler's,  and  Judge  Poland's, 
aod  Mr.  Beckett's. 

Q.  For  what  years  have  you  the  tonnage  of  the  American  fishinq^  ves- 
iBbf-A.  In  1854,  this  was  147,000;  in  1862,  203,000;  and  in  1868, 
H,000. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  exports  from  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
br  the  year  when  the  tonnage  was  203,000 1 — A.  In  1862  they  amounted 
D  119,320. 

Q.  Have  yon  got  the  aggregate  product  for  that  year  f — ^A.  That  in* 
fades  it. 

Q.  Ton  give  the  aggregate  product  of  the  fisheries  as  well  as  the 
Btports,  don't  youT— A.  These  relate  to  the  fish  exports  generally; 
here  is  no  way  of  getting  at  the  other  product  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  the  official  returns  regarding 
ke  other  products,  which  are  found  in  your  papers,  are  not  trust- 
rorthyT— A.  Touching  what  the  people  usef 

Q.  I  mean  the  total  product  of  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
-A.  There  is  no  way  to  get  returns  in  Prince  Edward  Island  that  I 
Idiow  of,  except  from  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Then  a  recapitulation  concerning  the  yield  of  the  fisheries  of  Prince 
Uvard  Island  for  particular  years  would  not  be  trustworthy  T — A. 
My  with  respect  to  the  exports. 

Q.  I  find  a  recapitulation  of  the  yield  of  these  fisheries  for  1876  in  a 
qport — ^A.  This  may  have  been  obtained  since  we  went  into  confeder- 
ioQ.    They  may  now  secure  the  actual  results  by  sending  to  the  dif- 
nnt  places  around  the  coast. 
Q.  And  yoa  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  accurate  T — A.  It  may 

>80. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  an  estimate  from  your  own  knowledge  regarding 

e  qnantity  of  mackerel  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  Edward 

land  in  a  year  t — ^A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  f — ^A.  100,000. 

Q.  Bo  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  mackerel  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that 

ey  do. 
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Q.  Do  they  use  a  good  deal  of  pickled  mackerel  f — A.  I  think  tlat 
they  do  not  use  much  of  it. 

Q.  Yoa  woald  sappose  that  mach  the  largest  proportion  of  it  would 
be  exported  f — ^A.  1  think  so ;  a  good  many  mackerel  are  sold  in  the 
firesh  state. 

Q.  Bnt  that  wonld  not  be  anything  like  the  quantity  exported  f— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  must  be  some  mistake  where  I  find  it  claimed  that  yon 
eat  five  times  as  many  as  yoa  export  f — ^A.  A  good  many  fish  are  ant 
from  the  island  in  this  manner ;  for  instance,  from  the  fisheries  of  tie 
northern  section  of  the  island.  It  is  about  35  miles  from  North  Gapel» 
Point  EscnmiDaCf  at  the  entrance  to  the  river  Miramichi,  where  a  mf 
large  nnmber  of  vessels  are  to  be  foaud  in  the  sammer,  and  a  gnk 
many  fish  are  taken  thither  and  sold  among  the  shipping.  Of  ooii» 
these  sales  do  not  appear  among  the  exports. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  these  sales  bear  to  the  exports  f — ^A.  Idi'] 
not  think  it  would  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  from  that  section. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  mackerd  add 
does  not  get  into  the  exports  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  per  centage  would  you  suppose  f — A.  Perhaps  fifteen  per 
cent. 

Q.  That  is  your  estimate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  would  add  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  exports!^  j 
A.  Yes ;  this  would  be  about  it  as  near  as  I  could  tell.  i 

Q.  Taking  the  last  return  I  have  here,  for  1876, 1  find  that  you 
exports  amounted  to  $80,289,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  that  would  l» 
$12,000,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  figures 
procured  from  the  custom-house  or  whether  they  are  made  up  from  i 
formation  received  from  the  different  fishing  stations. 

Q.  1  suppose  that  some  respectable  person  is  responsible  for  tl 
statistics,  and  that  his  opinion  is  as  good  as  the  opinion  which  one 
probably  get  from  the  average  of  witnesses  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Adding  the  $12,000  that  would  make  $92,000  worth  of  mack 
sold.    Do  you  think  that  they  would  eat  $96,000  worth  more  on 
island  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  would  suppose  that  $92,000  would  represent  the  valae  of 
fish  thus  sold  or  exported.    JSow,  could  you  give  an  estimate  of 
value  of  the  fish  they  would  eat  and  consume  on  the  island  9 — 
speak  more  particularly  respecting  the  section  of  the  country 
which  I  am  acquainted.    I  should  think  that  there  would  be,  taking 
three  counties  together,  about  25  per  cent,  eaten. 

Q.  Twenty -five  per  cent,  of  $92,000  ?— A.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
exports  would  be  consumed  at  home. 

Q.  And  one-quarter  of  $92,000  would  be  $23,000  ?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Then  $115,000  would  be  your  total  estimate? — ^A.  I  could  not 
positively,  but  I  presume  it  would  be  about  that  figure ;  I  think  it  w< 
be  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  exports  returned  from  the  custou-h 
and  I  consider  that  you  would  then  have  the  value  of  the  fish  expoi 
and  consumed,  and  25  per  c^nt.  of  $80,000  added  to  it  would 
$100,000. 

Q.  Then  adding  the  15  per  cent,  mentioned,  your  total  estimate  of 
yield  would  be  about  $112,000? — A.  Yes ;  if  what  you  state  is  coi 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  time  when  the  proportion  of  fish  sold 
which  did  not  get  into  the  returns,  and  the  proportion  consumed 
exported,  would  vary  in  your  judgment  from  the  estimates  yoa  ^ 
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BOW  given  osf— A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  much  varia- 
tion. 

Q.  We  will  get  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  what  the  yield  is  from  this 
estimate  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  YoQ  do  not  eat  much  more  than  you  used  to,  or  sell  more,  that 
does  not  go  through  the  customhousef — A.  The  rule  applying  to  fish 
as  well  as  to  everything  else  is,  that  the  more  you  get,  the  more  you  eat 
and  sell. 

Q.  Does  yoar  experience  show  you,  with  reference  to  custom-house 
retanis,  that  where  there  is  a  return  of  a  particular  article  at  a  port  of 
export  and  a  return  of  some  article  at  a  port  of  import,  the  returns  for 
the  port  of  import  are  almost  always  more  carefally  made  and  more 
aecarate  than  the  other  f — A.  I  shoald  judge  that  this  would  be  the  case ; 
and  particularly  so  if  it  related  to  dutiable  goods. 

Q.  And  as  duties  are  levied  on  most  things  imported,  these  returns 
are  a  good  deal  more  accurate  than  those  which  are  prepared  merely 
for  statistical  purposes  Y — A.  Yes ;  unless  vessels  were  lost  on  the  voy- 
age. 

Q.  So  yoQ  would,  as  a  general  rule,  regard  the  statistics  of  the  port  of 
import  as  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  the  port  of  export  f — A.  Yes, 
witb  respect  to  dutiable  goods. 

Q.  And  this  would  not  be  the  case,  in  any  event? — A.  No,  not  if  it 
eoneened  free  goods.  I  do  not  think  that  the  same  attention  is  paid 
to  them  as  to  dutiable  articles. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
kh  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  for  1876  is  $80,000  ?— A.  No, 
it;  I  did  not  say  I  knew  what  it  was. 

Hr.  Foster.  I  assumed  that  from  a  book  which  I  have  in  my  hand. 

Sir  Alexander  Galt.  We  have  had  other  evidence  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  take  it  firom  a  report  regarding  the  fisheries  for  the 
war  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1876.  What  puzzle  me  and  led  me 
I  make  these  inquiries  was  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  existing  be- 
ireeo  the  yield  of  the  fisheries  pnt  down  and  the  exports.  It  pats  down 
le yield  of  the  fisheries  at  25,383  barrels,  at  $8  a  barrel,  makiug  a 
iloatioD  of  $203,064 ;  and  then  the  exports  are  set  down  at  $80,289  in 
■loe.  It  seemed  to  me  very  extraordinary  that  so  much  fish  should 
live  been  eaten  on  the  island,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  was  the  state 
p  the  case. 

,  Sir  AlexjlNDER  Galt.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Howlan  which  of 
ftcK  two  statements  he  considers  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the 
Ims.  This  gives  the  catch  of  mackerel  at  25,383  barrels,  valued  at  $8 
fc  barrel,  making  $203,064.  What  becomes  of  the  yield,  Mr.  Howlan  !— 
L  Ooe  portion  of  it  becomes  an  item  of  export,  and  another  portion  an 
^  of  use  among  our  own  people;  and  then,  as  I  stated  with  regard 
itbe  Northern  Fishery,  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  are  found  dur- 
igthe  summer  season  about  Miramichi  Bay,  and  our  fisberm^^n  go 
^er  and  supply  them.  Again,  opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
land  there  is  a  large  population,  and  the  fishermen  from  about  Murray 
ay  cross  over  in  their  lK)ats  and  sell  fish  to  these  miners ;  and  these 
m  Decessarily  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  exports.  These,  taken 
I  eonnectioD  with  the  returns  from  the  custom-house,  would,  no  doubt, 
lord  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the  yield. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  Is  the  Ash  sold  to  the  Americans  and  carried  away  in  their  ves- 
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sels  incladed  in  the  exports! — A.  These  sales  woald  not  appear  in  our 
returns,  but  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Explain  the  distinction  with  regard  to  the  product  of  thefisheheB; 
some  fish,  you  say,  are  sold  in  Miramichi  Bay,  and  some  are  sold  to 
Americans  on  ship-board  T — A.  The  sales  in  the  former  case  are  made 
to  British  lumberships  of  600,  700,  and  1,200  tons;  the  fishermen  cross 
for  the  purpose  from  iN'orth  Gape  to  the  entrance  to  the  Miramichi  Biver. 
I  see  that  for  1876  the  quantity  of  mackerel  exported  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  is  put  down  at  9,347^  barrels,  having  an  aggregate  value 
of  $80,289,  and  that  the  yield  of  these  fisheries  is  put  down  at  25JS& 
barrels.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  some  16,000  barrels.  The 
number  9,347^  barrels  must  certainly  be  incorrect,  for  a  great  manj 
more  are  taken.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  in  1870  some  16,000 
barrels  were  taken. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  that  there  is  any  disposition  to  make  the  export 
to  the  United  States  look  pretty  small  f — A.  No,  I  think  that  it  is  a  mifr 
print. 

Q.  The  $80,000  ?— A.  Yes,  and  the  25,000.  I  might  mention  anotim 
fact.  In  two  instances  E  had  vessels  which  were  bound  to  BostOBi  . 
driven  off  shore,  and  I  had  to  write  to  the  comptroller  of  Boston  de-  j 
tailing  the  circumstances  and  sending  a  certificate.  The  vessel  did  noi 
have  a  clearance,  and  of  course  that  item  in  our  exports  would  not  ai^ 
pear  in  the  returns  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  that  year.  I  maketldi 
statement  in  order  that  yon  may  know  why  I  think  that  is  evident!;  s 
mistake. 

Q.  Which  way  is  it,  do  you  think  f — A.  I  think  that  there  mast  ht 
more  than  25,00io  barrels  of  mackerel  caught 

Q.  You  think  that  there  is  a  much  larger  export  to  the  United  B 
than  the  return  shows  t — A.  I  do. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  You  said  that  there  are  100,000  people  living  on  Prinoe  Ed^ 
Island,  and  that  25  per  cent,  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  proaecatioii 
these  fisheries ;  and  afterwards  you  stated  that  5,000  were  so  eni 
I  did  not  quite  understand  you  in  this  respect  t — A.  The  number,  25,1 
includes  men,  women,  and  children. 

Q.  The  men,  women,  and  children  do  not  all  go  fishing  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  say  that  5,000  are  so  engaged 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  got  your  figures  from  G-eneral  Butler's 
port! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  now  have  that  report  in  your  hands  ? — A.  Yes. 


The  Conference  met. 


No.  8. 

Wednesday,  August  I. 


Georg-e  Habbour,  of  Sandy  Beach,  in  the  county  of  Oaspe,  tsur 
and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Doatre : 

QnestioD.  Are  yoa  acqaainted  with  the  fisheries  in  yoar  neif^hbor- 
hood  ?— Answer.  Tes;  with  the  mackerel  fishery  more  especially  than 
any  other. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  them  f— A.  Since  I  was 
aTery  small  boy.  I  was  bom  there  and  brought  np  there,  and  when  I 
was  able  to  go  in  a  boat  1  went. 

Q,  When  were  you  born  T — A.  In  1836. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  near  your  place  f 
—A.  They  have  for  many  years  past. 

Q.  Well,  where  have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  t — A.  Along 
the  shore  as  far  as  Madeleine  Biver,  and  as  far  as  Seven  Islands. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  in  Gaspe  Bay  t — A.  Yes ;  they  have  been  there  both 
hobbing  and  seining.  ' 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  bay  f — A.  15  miles. 

Q.  What  IS  the  largest  number  of  vessels  yon  have  seen  fishing  in 
yooTDeighborhood  at  one  time  or  during  one  summer  ? — A.  300  is  about 
tiie average.    I  have  seen  as  much  as  50  at  one  time  in  our  harbor. 

Q.  Dming  the  season  you  have  seen  as  many  as  300  f — A.  Upon  the 
average  there  have  been  as  many  as  300. 

Q.  Ootside  of  the  bay  have  you  seen  them  above  and  below  your 
pliee)-A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  they  go  fort — A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  At  what  distance  have  you  seen  them  from  the  shore  outside  of 
ttebayf— A.  Very  handy  in.  I  have  seen  them  not  more  than  300 
juds. 

Q.  Where  is  the  mackerel  caught  generally  f — A.  Inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  I  have  seen  them  right  in  by  the 
neks.   The  bait  comes  in  and  the  mackerel  follow  the  bait. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  an  American  skipper  would  consider  a  proper 
iMd  to  go  home  with  T — A.  300  barrels  would  be  considered  a  good  fair 
itch. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  about  that  number  that  they  catch  f — A.  Well,  that  is 
Itooe  time,  bat  they  generally  make  two  trips. 

'  Q.  What  do  they  catch  in  the  season  t — A.  Upon  the  average  they 
Nmld  catch  500  barrels  in  the  season  in  their  two  trips ;  they  would  do 
tty  fiiirly  doing  that  in  the  two  trips. 

Q.  Can  yoa  point  out  the  shore  where  you  live  f — A.  Yes  (points  to 
liody  Beach  on  the  map) ;  I  live  three  miles  below  what  they  call 
ht^  Village. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  bay  at  the  mouth  f — ^A.  It  is  seven  miles 
(Mb;  it  narrows  as  it  runs  np.  Opposite  where  I  live  it  is  only  3 
■iksfrom  land  to  land,  but  as  you  see  there  is  a  sand  spit  which  runs 
■t,  making  it  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  to  the  northern  shore. 

Q.  Well,  they  are  taken  within  1}  miles  of  the  land  T — A.  They  are 
Dt  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  land  if  they  go  in  the  middle. 
Q.  Well,  it  is  in  the  bay  ? — A.  It  is  in  the  bay  decidedly. 
Q.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  you  have 
en  fishing  1 — A.  65  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men  ? — A.  15  men  per  vessel. 
Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  about  the  cod-fishing  f — A.  O,  yes. 
Q.  Have  yoa  any  cod  ? — A.  I  have  caught  cod  myself  in  no  very  large 
iftoUty,  bat  I  have  seen  quantities  caught;  there  are  lots  taken  in  our 
ly. 

Q.  Bo  yoa  know  any  places  where  cod  are  in  the  habit  of  spawning f— 
•  Tes;  right  up  in  this  shallow  part  of  the  bay  (referring  to  map). 
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Q.  What  have  jou  seen  of  that? — A.  I  have  seen  small  cod^fishin 
the  spring  not  larger  than  two  inches  and  upwards ;  according  as  tbe 
season  advances  they  get  larger;  in  the  fall  they  are  alioat  5  inches, 
perhaps  not  quite  so  much  as  that.  I  have  seen  (quantities  right  op 
there  (i.  e.j  near. Sandy  Beach,  in  the  bay).  I  have  seen  them  in  large 
quantities  up  there,  so  that  if  you  threw  bait  overboard  the  water  woi2d 
be  thick  with  them  ;  in  fact  you  could  not  heave  down  bait  but  it  would 
be  gone  in  a  second. 

Q.  Outside  in  the  bay,  have  you  fished  for  cod  ! — A.  Not  as  a  bus- 
iness, but  I  have  been  in  a  schooner  outside,  and  have  caught  cod-Mi 
for  our  use  on  board  the  schooner ;  that  is,  in  a  Gaspe  schooner. 

Q.  How  far  outside  in  the  bay  did  yon  catch  cod  ? — A.  We  have 
caught  them  at  different  distances,  from  a  mile  to  five  or  six  miles  fn» 
the  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  find  some  within  three  miles  t — A.  Plenty. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  fishing  or  seining  in  Gaspe  Bayl^ 
A.  I  have,  sir ;  both  bobbing  and  seining. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  them  to  get  a  fare? — A.  There  was  ooe  mat 
that  loaded  in  three  weeks. 

Q.  He  went  back  with  how  many  barrels  f — A.  350  barrels,  acoording 
to  the  statement  of  some  of  the  men. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  nine  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  The  second  year  he  returned,  and  two  of  my  brothers  we» 
fishing.  They  were  catching  mackerel  very  fast,  when  he  surroaniled 
them  with  his  seine,  and  they  had  to  go  away.  It  was  reported  after- 
ward that  one  of  his  schooners  was  made  a  prize  of. 

Q.  How  was  your  brother  fishing? — A.  He  was  in  a  boat  bobbing  for 
mackerel,  at  anchor. 

Q.  Then  that  American  came  along  and  your  brother  had  to  goawaytj 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  show  on  the  map  about  the  place  where  yoar  brot 
was  fishing,  and  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  fishing  grounds  where 
have  seen  other  people  fishing? — A.  I  can     (Refers  to  map  and  pov 
out  fishing  grounds.)    It  was  right  inside  of  the  sandy  point  where 
swept  around  with  their  seine  and  obliged  my  brother  to  go  away. 
is  where  most  of  the  Gaspe  fishermen  fish  for  mackerel.    The  school 
likewise  all  come  round  there.    That  is  the  place  where  the  mack< 
come  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  that  bay.    A  schooner  would  not 
200  yards  from  the  rock  on  the  north  shore  in  St.  Margaret's  Bay. 
have  never  seen  them  fish  farther  up  than  Mai  Bay.    They  would  et 
from  that  ofi'  to  the  banks. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  curing  fish  on  their  vessels  t — ^A* 
have  seen  them  curing  mackerel. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  offal  ? — ^A.  That  is  thrown  overl 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  throwing  the  offal  overboard? — A.  The 
is,  that  if  it  is  thrown  overboard  the  codfish  eat  it,  and  they  will 
take  the  hook.  Another  thing  is,  that  it  makes  the  water  impare 
kills  the  eggs  that  are  deposited.  It  will  also  kill  the  young  fey. 
makes  the  water  very  impure.  I  have  passed  over  the  water  wl 
there  was  a  very  disagreable  smell  arising  from  this  stuflf  rottiDfi^  op 
bottom. 

Q.  How  deep  was  it  ? — ^A.  It  was  fifteen  fathoms  in  places  whe 
perceived  that  smell.    After  you  pass  the  deep  water  yoa  come 
bank  where  it  is  only  eight  fathoms,  and  in  some  places  fifteen  fatb 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  their  people  fishing  or  seining  ma(d:erel  oatsd 
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tbree  miles  t— A.  I  have  never  seen  them  fishing  for  mackerel  outside 
of  three  miles.    Only  codfish  I  have  seen  them  fishiog  outside  of  that. 

Q.  From  joar  experience  do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
Americans  to  come  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  if  they  were  excluded 
irom  within  three  miles  T — A.  Not  for  mackerel.  I  do  not  thiuk  from  my 
knowledge,  it  would  be.  I  have  been  told  by  Americans  themselves  that 
if  exclnded  from  the  inshore  fisheries  for  mackerel  it  would  not  pay  them 
to  come  for  mackerel  at  all.    I  have  heard  that  from  more  than  one. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  them  come  to  fish  t — A.  They  come  alongside  of 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  you  t — A.  It  is  very  injurious.  In  this  way : 
In  the  first  place  they  have  a  better  fit-out  than  we  have.  In  the  second 
place  they  have  a  kind  of  bait  which  is  far  superior  to  ours.  When  they 
come  among  us  and  throw  this  over  it  will  entice  the  mackerel  to  take 
to  theirs  and  they  do  not  eat  ours.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  fitted  out 
with  mills,  and  grind  the  bait  fine. 

Q.  They  have  no  taste  for  your  bait  when  they  have  tasted  the  Amer- 
ican f— A.  O,  no. 
Q.  Have  you  experienced  that  yourself  f — A.  Tes. 
Q.  When  yon  are  left  alone,  do  the  mackerel  take  your  own  bait  t — 
A.  They  do ;  they  take  it  well.    They  don't  know  the  difference  then. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  using  the  hauling  seines  f — A.  I 
have. 
Q.  Do  they  use  them  in  Oaspe  Bay  t — A.  Yes. 
4  Did  yon  see,  also,  the  purse  seines  used  f — A.  Tes.    In  Oaspe  Bay 
I  have  seen  both  purse  seines  and  hauling  seines.    They  are  very  inju- 
rious in  this  way  :  they  take  in  all  sorts  of  fish,  and  when  they  are  hauled 
on  shore  the  good  ones  are  taken  out,  and  those  that  are  no  good  are 
left   As  a  natural  consequence  it  destroys  the  fish  that  are  no  good 
when  caught,  but  which  would  be  good  if  left  until  later.    Those  bad 
iah  are  left  on  shore.    They  are  hauled  on  the  beach  and  left  there.    If 
Ihe  tide  is  rising  some  of  them  may  get  off  and  live,  but  if  the  tide  is 
ftBing  they  all  die. 

Q.  Is  it  injurious,  also,  to  the  codfish,  that  seining  in  the  bay  f — A. 
ft  takes  these  yonng  fish  and  destroys  them,  of  course.  They  lie  there 
and  die;  they  never  grow. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  the  Americans  in  regard 
to  this  practice  of  seining,  what  its  effect  is  9 — A.  I  have  had  conversa- 
tions with  the  Americans 

Q,  What  opinions  have  they  expressed  f«*A.  That  it  is  injurious  to 
the  fishery,  decidedly  so. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  from  them  t — A.  I  have  heard  that  from  Ameri- 
eiin  myself,  and  of  my  own  certain  knowledge  I  know  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod  fishery  around  you  f  Is  it  declining  or  increasingf 
-A.  The  cod  fishery  is  on  the  increase  since  1871  in  Gaspe  Bay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  for  the  increase  t — A.  I  presume  the 
Mison  is  that  a  great  many  American  vessels  are  drawn  from  the  banks, 
rhich  is  the  great  nursery  for  our  fish.  (The  shore  fishery  is  fed  from 
iie  banks  mostly.)  If  they  leave  the  banks  quiet  the  fish  will  certainly 
nerease.    This  proves  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  case  with  your  bay  as  with  other  places,  that  the 
nro  last  years  the  fishery  has  not  been  good  f — A.  These  two  last  years 
iheeod  fishery — ^not  the  mackerel  fishery — has  been  very  good.  The 
Dsokerel  fishery  was  very  poor.  In  a  manner  there  was  none  last  year 
knd  the  year  before.  This  year  the  prospect  for  mackerel  is  better  than 
t  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  seen  any  American  vessels  this  jearf — ^A.  I  have  aeoi 
none  yet  this  year. 

Q.  The  season  for  mackerel  fishing  is  not  overY — A.  It  is  jost  now 
commencing. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  they  will  come  f — A.  I  do  expect  they  will  come. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  that  they  come  to  yoar  place  after  having  tried  Prince 
Edward  Island  9 — A.  O,  yes. 

A.  So  they  generally  go  later  ? — A.  In  Aagast,  and  from  that  to  Sep- 
tember,  is  the  best  time  in  Oaspe. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  our  mackerel  and  the  macfanl  i 
taken  in  American  waters  f — A.  I  have  never  been  there  and  caa  gin  ] 
no  personal  opinion.  I  have  heard  from  American  men  that  can  m 
far  superior  and  bring  a  better  price.  The  reason  is  that  the  baitismti 
plenty.  When  they  come  inshore  with  such  abundance  they  very  nm 
get  fat,  and  then  when  they  are  taken  they  are  in  a  beautiful  conditioBi 
It  makes  them  superior  fish  to  their  own. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  if  the  mackerel  which  you  find  around  yoa 
place  has  been  bred  there  or  has  it  come  from  Prince  Edward  IslaDdt— 
A.  I  think  it  can  be  proved  positively  that  they  breed  in  the  bay.  In  te 
first  place  the  mackerel  taken  about  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  July,  hsfft 
a  very  small  roe.  We  keep  on  catching  up  to  the  15th  or  20th  Jvijj 
when  all  at  once  the  catching  ceases. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  this  cessation  f — A.  They  go  to  the  bottm 
In  some  cases  we  catch  them  in  the  very  bottom  ^  they  are  then  span*, 
ing ;  after  that  the  roes  are  all  out 

Q.  In  what  condition  are  they  after  spawning,  fat  t — ^A.  They  are  TUf 
poor. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  recover  f — A.  To  the  best  of 
knowledge,  a  fortnight  after  the  mackerel  spawn  they  are  in  very 
condition.    Afterward  they  still  keep  on  increasing  and  become 
still  until  October.    I  have  never  caught  them  myself  later  than  the 
of  October. 

Q.  Is  there  any  herring  in  your  waters! — A.  In  the  spring  then 
plenty  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Which  is  the  fish  that  first  makes  its  appearance,  the  herri&g 
the  mackerel! — A.  The  herring  is  first. 

Q.  In  what  month  do  they  come!— A.  In  May.  The  10th  of  May 
about  the  time  for  the  herring  to  come  into  our  bay. 

Q.  The  Americans  don't  come  for  herring! — A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  food  of  the  mackerel ! — A.  In  our 
of  Gasp6  the  mackerel  feed  on  three  different  kinds  of  food ;  they 
the  shrimp,  which  is  a  very  little  fish,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
long:  then  there  is  the  lante;  and  they  also  have  a  kind  of  food; 
whicn  I  do  not  know  the  name,  but  I  have  heard  it  called  brit.   tt 
almost  like  seed;  it  looks  very  much  like  turnip-seed. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fish  ! — A.  I  could  not  give  an  opinion,  but  to  the  best  of 
knowledge  it  is  a  fish,  or  the  mackerel  would  not  eat  it.    It  just  1 
like  small  seed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  brit  in  the  water  ! — A.  I  could  not  say. 
have  seen  the  water  discolored ;  vt^ry  likely  it  was  caused  by  this, 
oould  not  say  positively  whether  it  was  that  or  not. 

Q.  What  color  is  the  shrimp  ! — A.  It  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  a  litde 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.    It  frequents  the  waters  in 
abundance. 

Q.  Is  it  enough  to  make  the  water  look  red  !— :A.  I  dare  say  it  w 
As  a  general  thing  it  is  inshore.    The  shrimp  is  either  inshore  or  to 
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bottom  in  deep  water.  I  have  never  seen  it  to  the  sarfaoe  in  deep  water, 
bot  1  know  it  is  to  the  bottom  becaose  I  have  caught  codfish  off  the 
bottom  with  it  in,  and  I  have  canght  whales  with  barrels  of  it  in  them. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  Amenoans  landing  to  dry  their  nets  f — A.  I 
have  seen  them  drying  seines ;  I  have  seen  them  landing  to  dry  their 
aeines  as  well  as  to  repair  them. 

Q.  Is  that  an  advantage  for  them  to  be  able  to  land  in  that  way  t — 
A.  Decidedly  it  is.    Of  course  it  is  an  advantage.    It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  mend  a  very  large  seine  on  board  if  it  is  torn,  as  is  often  the  case.  It 
18  not  easy  to  spread  it  on  board  to  dry  and  mend  it ;  but  it  is  easy 
enough  to  do  so  on  the  t)each. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  those  seines  f — A.  They  vary  from  80  fathoms 
to  250  fathoms. 

Q.  Are  yon  talking  now  of  all  kinds  of  those  seines  which  are  dried  on 
bod  f— A  No ;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  mackerel  seines.  That  is 
the  only  kind  I  have  ever  seen  dried.  That  is  the  only  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  used  up  in  our  bay.  On  the  coast  of  Labrador  I  have  seen 
plenty  of  codfish  seines,  but  that  does  not  concern  this. 

Q.  Ton  have  stated  that  the  American  vessels  often  make  two  fares; 
eonld  they  make  those  two  fares  without  transshipping  f  Would  they 
Itavetime  to  go  bHck  and  unload  and  then  come  back  t  Do  you  think 
it  is  by  transshipping  that  they  are  enabled  to  have  two  fares? — A. 
Tnosshipping  their  cargoes  certainly  gives  them  a  great  advantage, 
uhI  I  scarcely  think  they  could  make  two  fares  if  they  had  not  that 
juiriiege.  They  might  in  certain  cases,  but  as  a  general  thing  they 
eoold  not  make  two  fares.  It  would  take  too  much  time,  and  before 
ttej  returned  the  mackerel  season  would  be  over. 

Q.  As  to  keeping  the  fish  fresh,  could  they  do  so  without  being  sup- 
plied with  snow? — A.  Not  for  any  length  of  time,  so  far  as  my  judg- 
ment goes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  could  have  time  to  go  home  with  that  fish  and 
bep  it  fresh  without  something  to  preserve  it,  such  as  snow  f — A.  As 
to  that  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  decidedly.  I  have  heard  them  say 
ifaej  have  taken  a  cargo  home  in  their  own  ice ;  but  I  know  they  have 
Bome  np  into  Gasp^  Bay  to  buy  snow.  They  have  come  to  my  brother- 
in-law. 

Q.  Is  it  snow  or  ice  they  use  T — A.  I  have  never  seen  it  myself.  In 
Basp^  we  use  all  snow. 

Q.  Is  it  preferable  t — A.  It  is.  I  will  explain.  If  you  take  a  lump  of 
In  and  break  it  ever  so  small,  when  you  come  to  pack  up  the  fish  in  it 
|k  broken  pieces  of  ice  will  bruise  the  fish  and  injure  it.  The  snow  is 
IKrrectly  safe,  for  when  it  is  beaten  down  it  does  not  hurt  them  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  many  people  around  your  place  who  preserve  snow  ? — 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  people  that  have  it  for  their  own  use,  for  in 
tbeBayof  Gaspii  they  sell  all  their  salmon  fresh.  They  keep  them  in  their 
Bow-houses  until  they  have  enough  to  take  up  to  the  village.  There 
bey  are  sold  to  a  firm  by  the  name  of  A.  Fraser  &  Go.  From  that  they 
•re  sent  all  over  Canada. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  classification  of  mackerel  as  Nos.  1, 2,  and 
t— A.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  No.  I  in  the  mackerel  caught  in  Oasp^ 
toy  and  around  it  f — A.  They  are  about  half  No.  1,  to  the  best  of  my 
inowledge,  in  Gasp^  Bay.  We  very  seldom  have  No.  3,  except  iu  the 
^ery  early  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  profits  realized  out  of  a  season  of  mack- 
rel  fishing  by  a  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  76  to  70  tons  ! — A.  I  think  I 
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have.  As  I  stated,  their  fare  would  be  aboat  500  barrels,  provided  thj 
make  two  trips.  Those  would  sell  in  the  States  I  presume,  firom  whit  I 
have  been  told,  at  $12  a  barrel,  taking  the  good  aod  the  bad.  I  tl^ 
those  figures  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  do  you  think  it  requires  to  pay  the  expense!  of 
the  season's  fishing  f — A.  One  hundred. 

Q.  Above  100  it  is  all  profit  t — A.  It  would  be  profit  to  the  crew  and 
owners.    As  I  understand,  they  are  all  sharesmen. 

Q.  That  would  make  400  barrels,  at  $12,  to  divide  between  the  ownv 
and  the  crew  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  crew  you  have  stated  is  between  12  and  15  T — ^A.  About  1^ 
and  from  their-own  statements  they  are  all  sharemen,  with  the  ezMp' 
tion  of  the  cook.    He  is  always  paid,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  get  bait  near  your  placet — A.  No; 
bring  it  with  them.    There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  state.    I  have 
told  by  themselves  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  frequent  our  waters  isl 
the  space  of  ten  years  our  fish  would  be  extinct. 

Q.  Through  excessive  seining  f — A.  Seining  and  bobbing  as  well, ad^^ 
as  I  told  you,  from  this  offal  being  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  about  the  effect  of  their  metboii^ 
of  fishing  in  their  own  waters? — A.  They  did  tell  me  that  it  rained  thrir 
banks,  so  much  so,  that  you  could  not  get  fish  enough  on  them  for  t] 
breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  around  your  place  and  the  places  you 
mentioned  and  pointed  to  on  the  map,  the  mackerel  was  taken  all 
clusively  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  f — A.  All  that  everlhavei 
were  taken  within  three  miles. 

Q.  Tou  have  not  seen  mackerel  taken  outside! — A.  I  have  not 
the  mackerel  taken  beyond  three  miles  of  the  coast. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Which  was  it,  the  cod  or  the  mackerel,  that  got  so  bad  that 
could  not  catch  fish  enough  for  breakfast  1 — A.  The  Americans  told 
their  codfish  on  their  own  banks  had  been  ruined. 

Q.  It  was  nine  years  ago  that  an  American  vessel  got  its  fare 
three  weeks  t — A.  To  the  best  of  knowledge,  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  schooner  t — A.  I  remember 
name  of  the  man ;  it  was  Captain  Marshall. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  schooner  was  seized  next  year.  Do 
happen  to  know  how  much  fare  he  got  in  three  weeks  f — ^A.  I  was 
that  he  got  350  barrels.    I  merely  tell  you  I  was  told  by  other 

Q.  That  was  such  an  unusual  amount  that  some  people  informed,  i 
next  year  he  was  captured;  is  that  soT — A.  The  next  year,  w 
he  surrounded  my  brother's  boat,  there  happened  to  be  a  man  from 
southwest,  and  he  went  right  up  the  basin  ami  told  the  cutter  thi 
that  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the  American  vessel  with  a  neine. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  seine  was  it  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  a  hauling  or  a  purse  seine  ! — A.  I  almost  think  it  was 
purse  seine.    I  was  not  there ;  I  was  told  by  my  brother. 

Q.  Do  you  think  purse  seines  were  used  at  all  nine  years  ago 
I  am  quite  positive  they  were. 

Q.  STow  hauling  seines  are  used  from  the  shore,  are  they  notf< 
Yes. 

Q.  Which  have  you  noticed  to  be  used  most  in  your  bay  t — ^A. 
hauling  seines. 

Q.  Then  the  chief  part  is  done  by  men  going  on  shore  t — ^A.  Yei 
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Q.  They  cannot  haul  these  seines  without  going  on  shore  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Weil,  do  yon  understand  that  they  have  not  a  right  to  go  oa 
shore  f— A.  The  time  of  the  treaty,  I  think,  they  did. 

Q^  So  tbis  is  one  of  the  privileges  you  suppose  they  are  to  pay  for. 
When  they  ose  purse  seines  they  go  into  deep  water? — A.  Sometimes* 

Q.  How  deep  must  the  water  be  ? — A.  The  water  inside  of  our  cove 
is  eig[ht  fathoms. 

Q.  Close  ap  to  the  shore  f — A.  It  is  five  fathoms  deep  at  a  distance 
&om  the  shore  not  farther  than  to  your  seat. 

Q.  YoD  gave  the  width  of  the  bay  where  you  live.  At  the  mouth, 
between  Cape  6a8p6  and  Point  Saint  Peters,  what  is  it  f — A.  Seven 
■ileSf  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  the  mackerel  fishing  in  6asp4  Bay  amounted  to  almost  uoth- 
kg  last  year.  Did  you  notice  any  American  vessels  there  then  ? — A.  I 
id  not 

Q.  1875  was  a  bad  yeart — A.  Pretty  bad. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  Americans  there  in  1875  ? — A.  I  think  I  was 
waj. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  you  were  ? — A.  On  the  north  shore.  I  spent 
bar  months  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  At  Mingan. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  hear  of  American  vessels  being  there  that  summer  f — 
JL  Ibere  was  no  mackerel. 

l(1  Go  back  to  1874. — A.  Beyond  that  time  there  were  Americans. 
pin  were  a  few  in  1874. 

Q.  How  many  T — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  number. 

Q^  Nothing  like  the  number  you  used  to  have  wheu  the  fishing  was  in 
fsry  good  condition  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Your  Gasp^  fisheries  began  to  fail  far  back  f — A.  Yes ;  they  did 
tegin  to  fail. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer  over  since  f — A. 
mil  this  summer. 
Q.  Well,  you  have  not  got  through  with  this  summer  yet,  and  you  do 

Kknow  what  is  going  to  happen.    Have  you  found  any  vessels  in  your 
this  summer  ? — A.  No ;  I  came  away. 
Q.  Bo  you  think  that  in  1873,  1874,  1875,  or  1876  the  Americans 
bght  many  mackerel  in  Gasp^  Bay  T — A.  They  did  not  catch  a  great 
otity. 
Precious  few? — A.  Not  a  great  many.    They  had  destroyed  them 

and  as  a  natural  consequence  they  could  not  get  many. 
Then  you  think  your  bay  fishing  is  destroyed? — A.  I  think  it  will 
Uplenished. 

%  What !  With  all  these  Americans  with  purse  seines,  offal,  &c.f — 
So;  not  if  they  are  allowed. 
Q*  They  will  come,  though,  under  the  treaty,  if  there  are  any  fish 
tore,  unless  they  get  more  on  their  own  shores  ? — A.  No  doubt  of  that. 
Q.  Bat  for  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  no  temptation  to  them 
come! — A.  No;  there  has  been  no  encouragement. 
Q.  You  spoke  of  their  drying  their  seines  on  shore.  Those  are  mack- 
el  seines!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  used  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who,  about  this  matter  of  snow  and  ice ;  are  there  establishments 
your  vicinity  where  they  keep  it  for  sale  f — A.  They  don't  keep  it  for 
fe,  bat  for  their  own  use. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  get  snow  ! — A.  Not  in  the  Bay  of  GasptS. 
26  F 
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I  have  seen  one  come  iu  to  bay  sno^,  and  he  offered  a  good  price,  bat 
conld  not  get  it. 

Q.  Of  coarse  they  do  not  find  it  lying  around  in  snmnier,  and  ag  jout 
people  will  not  sell  it  to  them,  they  don't  get  it  there  f — A.  I  woald  not 
say  they  don't  sell  it,  but  on  this  particalar  occasion  I  refer  to  they  did 
not  get  it.  . 

Q.  There  is  no  snow  in  Gasp^  Bay  for  sale? — A.  It  might  be  made  a  | 
beantifal  depot  for  snow  and  ice. 

Q.  And  if  it  looked  like  a  profitable  business,  have  yon  people  of  en- 
terprise that  woald  go  into  it? — A.  Oeftainly,  it  is  a  very  easy  matlBL 

Q.  Then  whether  yon  will  have  snow  and  ice  fbr  sale  or  not  depeafc 
apon  whether  the  prospects  are  snfflcient  to  indace  men  of  enterpite 
to  go  into  the  basinees  t — ^A.  Ortainly. 

Q.  If  yoQ  should  build  houses  and  store  snow  and  ice,  and  sell  \%U 
Americans  at  a  profit,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  you  f — A.  It  woald  bet 
benefit  just  then,  but  it  would  be  an  injury  in  a  general  ^ay,  bMtaw ; 
tbey  take  the  mackerel  that  belongs  to  us  and  sell  them. 

Q.  That  is  the  catching  of  fish  would  be  an  injury  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  your  fishermen  caught  less  fish  on  no* 
count  of  having  the  Americans  there  T — A.  Of  mackerel  they  have. 

Q.  Have  they  caught  more  since  the  Americans  ceased  f — ^A.  iTo. 

Q.  Does  it  not  come  very  much  to  this,  that  when  the  oiftckefel  lit 
there,  they  are  nearly  as  abundant  as  the  sand  on  the  seaeahore,  9m 
when  they  are  not  there  nobody  can  jg^et  them  ?-^A.  jS'ot  exactly.  Vll 
mackerel  are  pretty  abundant,  but  the  Americans  are  in  abundaMN^ 
too. 

Q.  But  in  years  when  the  mackerel  have  been  there  and  the  A 
cans  too,  for  tbey  seem  to  come  together,  have  not  your  own  people 
a  good  catch  t — A.  Pretty  fair ;  but  I  am  positive  they  would  have 
much  more  if  the  Americans  had  not  been  there. 

Q.  What  fleet  have  you ;  is  it  boats  or  vessels  f — A.  All  boats. 

Q.  How  many  t— A.  Those  are  hard  questions  to  answer.    The 
pie  are  mostly  fishermen  and  farmers  as  well.    If  the  mackerel 
in  plenty,  they  nearly  all  fit  out  and  come  out  at  a  certain  time  for 
erel. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  number  yon  have  ever  known  boat  fidhmg 
A.  I  have  known  as  many  as  100  boats. 

Q.  That  is  all  around  the  Bay  of  Gasp^  ! — A.  It  is  only  about 
miles  from  the  land  spit  where  they  catoh.    It  is  close  in. 

Q.  What  part  of  Gasp6  Bay  is  it  that  they  cateh  mackerel  inl 
(Pointing  to  the  land  spit  in  Oasp6  Bay.)  It  is  around  that  the 
are  hauled,  and  there  is  where  we  catoh. 

Q.  Are  there  mackerel  to  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  haf 
good  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  about  transshipping,  explain  that  f — A.  Well,  the  Ame 
vessel  has  say  250  barrels,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be.    She 
to  Oharlottotown,  Pictou,  or  anywhere  she  likes,  and  there  transs 
or  stores  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  transshipped  to  the  States,  does  it  go  in 
vessels  or  steamers  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  answer.    I  was  never  th< 
know.    I  have  been  informed  that  they  transship  it  or  store  it. 

Q.  You  seem  to  know  about  the  habits  of  the  mackerel.  How 
4loes  it  take  a  mackerel  to  grow  up  to  maturity  T — A.  I  think  yoir 
not  get  at  that. 

Q.  You  think  nobody  knows  that  t    I  did  not  know  but  what  you  * 
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whether  it  would  be  large  enough  to  catch  in  the  second  summer  f — A. 
No;  I  piesame  they  are  not. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  Is  it  to  joar  knowledge  that  when  you  had  no  mackerel  in  Gaspfe 
there  were  some  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  other  places  where  the 
Americans  are  fishing  f — ^A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Yoa  have  not  seen  it  T — A.  !N^o,  but  I  have  heard  it  from  good 
sooroee. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  a  failare  in  6asp6,  bat  not  a  failure  in  other 
places  f^A.  Just  so ;  it  was  not  a  failare  in  other  places.  That  I  kaow 
to  be  the  case.  There  are  times  when  the  mackerel  pass  by  Oasp^  and 
go  right  np  the  river. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  mode  of  fishing  in  boats,  do  you  consider  it  is 
more  profiti^le  for  your  people  to  fish  in  that  manner  than  to  fit  up 
eo6tly  vessels  f — A.  It  is  more  profitable  provided  the  bay  is  left  alone. 
Bat  when  the  Americans  frequeut  the  bay  they  take  the  mackerel  out. 
Itwoold  be  much  more  profitable  if  the  bay  was  left  quiet,  and  there 
were  bo  vessels  to  entice  the  mackerel  away. 

Q.  If  left  alone  you  could  carry  on  both  agriculture  and  fishing  sac- 
teakfollj. — A.  Yes.  They  are  combined.  They  have  only  to  go  a  mile  and 
a  half.  In  the  morning  they  go  out  and  take  a  fare  of  fish,  and  then  go 
to  fork  on  their  farms  until  foar,  when  the  sun  begins  to  go  down. 
Then  they  go  out  again.  They  land  in  the  morning  at  8, 9,  or  10  o'clock 
10(1  never  go  oat  until  4  cclock  so  that  they  have  plenty  of  time  on 
diore. 

Q.  As  it  is,  when  the  Americans  go  to  your  place  you  are  reduced  to 
Arming  almost  exclusively  Y— A.  Well,  the  mackerel  fishing  there  does 
fiot  pay  much. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  hav'n't  had  any  mackerel  to  catch  since  the  Americans  stopped 
foiog  there  f — A.  Well,  how  could  we  have  when  you  caught  them  allf 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  see.  Tou  have  known  of  Americans 
teiog  there  and  taking  quantities  of  mackerel.  What  was  the  last  year 
vhen  that  occurred  T  Give  the  date.  Is  it  as  much  as  five  years  since  f 
—A.  Yes,  there  has  never  been  any  great  catch  since  that. 

Q.  Take  the  year  1872.  How  many  American  vessels  were  there 
iheoT^A.  That  was  one  of  the  greatest  years  for  the  Americans. 
Siere  was  at  least  300  sail.  They  would  come  and  go.  If  they  found 
Ad  mackerel  there  satisfactory  they  would  fish.  If  not  they  would  run 
^the  shore  or  down  the  shore. 

Q.  Now  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  that  year,  when  you  saw  300  sail 
•f  American  vessels,  your  fishermen  were  prevented  from  fishing  T — A. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  they  were  prevented;  on  the  contrary,  they  could 
Ash,  provided  they  kept  out  of  the  American  schooners'  way. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  your  people  had  boats  and  used  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  fish  would  they  catch  in  the  boats  f — A.  I  know  of  one 
boat  that  got  through  the  season  200  barrels. 

Q.  Sow  many  men  were  there  in  her  Y — A.  There  would  be  two  men 
lU  the  time,  two  of  my  brothers.  Then  they  had  some  small  boys  with 
them.  A  little  fellow  can  haul  a  mackerel  in.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  four  boys,  which  would  make  a  crew  of  six  in  all.  Sometimes,  in 
ttonay  weather,  the  smaller  boys  would  not  go. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  extraordinary  catch  ? — A.  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  What  would  be  an  ordinary  catch  ! — A.  Fifty  barrels  would  be 
m  average. 
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Q.  Dow  maoy  weeks  does  the  mackerel  season  last  there! — A«  We 
commence  catching  after  August.  Sometimes  in  Jaly,  from  the  first  to 
the  middle,  and  from  that  on  as  late  as  the  4th  October,  which  is  the 
latest  I  ever  caught.  As  a  general  thing  the  20th  September  ends  tlie 
season. 

Q.  The  average  is  50  barrels  ? — A.  Yes,  for  four  men. 

No.  9. 

William  A.  Sinnett,  of  Griffin's  Cove,  county  of  Gasp^,  was  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  livef — Answer.  About  15  miles  above  Oa^ 
in  a  place  called  Griffin's  Cove. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Forty-five  years. 

Q.  Have  you  always  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  always  lived  there. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mackerel  fishery  around  yoar  place!-* 
A.  Yes,  I  am. 

Q.  What  occasion  have  you  had  to  become  acquainted  with  it  t — ^A.  I 
have  fished  myself  and  I  have  seen  others  fishing. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  place  to  fish  around  your  place  f — A.  You  meal 
ontside  or  inside  ? 

Q.  Either  outside  or  inside. — A.  Inside  is  the  best  place  with  na. 

Q.  You  know  that  fishery  better  than  the  fishery  in  Gasp6  BayT^iu 
Yes,  I  never  fished  in  Ga8p6  Bay. 

Q.  Is  it  near  your  residence  that  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
ing  t — A.  Yes,  right  where  I  live.    We  fish  right  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  American  vessels  fishing  there  T — A.  I  dilf' 
sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  t — A.  The  last  time,  it  was  aboat 
years  ago,  I  suppose.    I  do  not  see  many  of  them  lately ;  bat  befd 
that  they  generally  came  every  year,  lots  of  them. 

Q.  Daring  the  fishing  season  how  many  American  sails  have 
seen  f — A.  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  coant  all  of  them  exactly,  bat 
conversation  with  American  captains  they  have  told  me  that  there 
300  sometimes,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  500.    I  did  not  see  all  of 
number  at  one  time. 

Q.  What  quantity  have  you  seen  yourself  f — A.  I  have  seen  about 
odd  sail  at  one  time  near  Madeleine  Biver. 

Q.  How  far  have  you  seen  the  American  skippers  fish  T — A.  I  ha^ 
seen  them  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  inside  of  a  mile. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  mackerel  fishery  f — A.  Yes ;  mackerel  fishing, 
mean. 

Q.  Where  do  you  generally  see  them  fishing  for  mackerel  t    Not 
ther  than  a  mile  from  the  shore  f — A.  I  never  saw  them  further 
that.    They  generally  fish  in  by  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  fishing  ontside  of  three  miles  T — A* 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  the  north  si 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that  f — A.  I  have  bieen  there ;  not  i 
them,  but  I  have  found  myself  there.  I  did  not  see  them  fishing, 
seining  lante  and  caplin. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  go  on  board  these  vessels  f- 
Yes  ;  I  have  been  fishing  with  them  a  little  while. 

Q.  How  long  f — ^A.  I  have  been  three  weeks  in  them.    That  is  a! 
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Q.  Were  yoa  engaged  as  a  fisherman  t — A.  I  was  engaged  as  a  pilot 
and  f  shJDg  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — ^A.  Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  that  vessel  from  ? — A.  Gloacester,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  yon  with  them  when  they  finished  their  fare  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  had  they  when  yon  leffct — A.  They  had  200  bar- 
rels. They  had  not  taken  that  mach  while  I  was  with  them.  They  only- 
got  50  barrels  while  I  was  with  them. 

Q.  Where  did  they  take  them  t — A.  Along  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  ont  f — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  to  yonr  knowledge  that  they  have  fished  mackerel  at  Fox 
Biver?— A.  Yes;  I  was  with  them  when  they  got  them  at  Fox  Biver, 
and  also  at  Grand  Yallee. 

Q.  Is  that  above  Madeleine  Biver  ? — A.  It  is  abont  nine  miles  from 
Sadeleine  Blver. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  yon  have  seen  fish* 
iBg?— A.  I  think  they  averaged  abont  65  or  70  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  they  f — A.  The  one  I  was  aboard  of  had  15. 
They  have  generally  12  or  15,  so  far  as  I  conld  understand. 

Q.  From  what  yon  have  seen  and  heard,  what  is  the  ordinary  catch 
of  a  yessel  when  it  unloads  or  transships  f — A.  I  have  never  been  on 
board  vhen  they  transshipped,  bnt  they  have  told  me  it  was  abont  500 
barrels  a  year.    They  told  me  that  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  during  the  season,  whether  one  trip  or  several f — ^A.  Yes; 
jooe  eatch  less  and  some  more. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  very  big  catches,  above  1,000  barrels  ? — 
A  Yes;  I  was  not  with  them,  bnt  the  captain  told  me  he  had  caught  as 
Ugb  as  1,300  barrels.  He  told  me  she  conld  carry  1,400.  She  was  a  ves- 
Kl  with  two  topmasts. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  where  those  were  taken  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  speak  with  American  fishermen  to  know  at  what 
fotance  firom  shore  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  mackerel! — A. 
fes;  and  I  have  seen  them  do  it  myself. 

Q.  Speaking  of  a  vessel  that  would  take  500  barrels,  how  many  would 
t require  to  cover  expenses! — ^A.  I  conld  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  Americans  fish  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  their  method! — A.  It  is  very  bad :  it  destroys 
k  great  many  kinds  of  fish  that  are  thrown  ont.  They  haul  every  kind 
If  fish  to  the  shore.  I  only  saw  them  once,  but  a  good  many  folks  have 
ieea  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  what  was  thrown  out ! — A.  Yes ;  all  kinds  of  fish« 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  quantity  ! — A.  Yes ;  a  good  quantity  enough.  1 
Mippose  a  barrel  or  so  of  all  kinds  of  little  fish. 

Q.  These  fish  would  have  been  good  next  year! — A.  Yes ;  or  the  year 
kfter. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  they  cure  their  fish  on  board  ! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  offal ! — A.  They  heave  it  overboard. 
Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that! — A.  I  think  the  effect  is  to  damage 
he  fish.    I  think  it  gluts  the  fish  and  the  fish  will  not  bite,  so  far  as  I 
nderstand.    It  also  raises  a  kind  of  slime  or  dirt  which  poisons  the 
rater  and  damages  the  fish,  so  far  as  I  could  understand. 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  an  American  to  come  from  Boston  or 
Gloucester  to  fish  for  mackerel  in  our  waters  if  prevented  from  fishing 
ithin  three  miles  of  the  shore  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  come, 
)r  1  do  not  think  it  would  pay  them  at  all. 
Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  Americans  about  that ! — A.  I  have  spoken 
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to  some  of  them.  They  told  me  that  to  fish  ootside  they  woald  not 
come,  for  it  woald  not  pay.  The  tide  is  too  strong  aboatour  way.  Tbey 
come  inshore  to  oatch,  where  there  is  no  tide  or  very  Uttie  tide. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  any  advantage  to  the  Oanadtans  to  fish  aloi»g8ide  these 
American  vessels  t — A.  No ;  it  is  no  advantage.    They  have  no  ehaaee. 

Qi  What  prevents  themt — A.  We  are  not  as  well  fitted  oat  for  maek- 
erel-fisbing,  in  the  first  place.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  gpt  nsed  to 
using  the  hanging  nets.  While  all  the  Americans  are  lying  in  the 
stream  we  are  obliged  to  hanl  oar  nets  aefaore;  otherwise  we  wonld 
get  oar  nets  hooked  in  their  chains  and  break  them.  We  are  obliged  to 
go  ashore. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  anything  about  the  bait  tliey  nsed  T*^ A.  I  bftve  mm 
their  bait.  I  do  not  know  where  they  get  it.  In  the  Out  of  Oaasft^l 
believe^  or  somewhere. 

Q.  When  they  throw  that  bait,  can  you  fish  with  advantage  with 
your  own  baitf — A.  We  could  if  they  were  not  there^  but  when  thqr 
are  there  we  cannot  catch  with  ours,  for  theirs  is  better. 

Q.  Yon  are  obliged  to  haul  your  seines  ashore  when  tbey  oome,  at 
they  would  spoil  your  seines  f^^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  fished  at  anchor,  and,  if  any  fisher- 
man attempted  to  come  close  by,  they  woald  order  him  off,  and,  if  be 
did  not  go  at  once,  they  would  stone  him  and  send  him  away. 

Q.  If  he  would  not  go  away,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  morel 
— A*  Yes,  of  a  certainty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  our  mackerel  are  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
American  mackerel,  or  whether  the  former  are  better  than  the  latter!^ 
A.  I  know  what  they  themselves  say  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  f — A.  That  the  mackerel  about  oar  shore  are, 
better  than  theirs.  Ours  are  later  than  theirs,  and  a  great  deal  largev 
and  fatter. 

Q.  This  is  just  because  thoy  are  taken  later  f — A.  Yea;  I  think  that 
they  take  the  mackerel  as  they  come  along  up  the  shore,  following 
into  our  bay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  mackerel  are  classified  iuto  numbers  one, 
and  three  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  kuaw  the  dififerenoe  as  to  prices. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  mackerel  No.  1  is  generally  taken  in  c 
waters  in  your  i^eighborhood  f — A.  I  think  they  are  fourteen  in^Afll] 
long. 

Q.  Do  you  take  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  second  quality 
is  according  to  the  season.    Late  in  the  season  a  good  many  more  ni 
ber  ones  thau  number  twos  are  caught.    When  the  fish  arrive  in 
vicinit;y,  they  are  generally  small  in  size;  but  later  they  are  bigger 
better.    I  suppose  about  one-half  of  the  catch  is  number  one. 

Q.  What  do  the  mackerel  feed  on  f — A.  Up  our  way,  their  foud 
sists  of  shrimps  and  small  lantz.    There  are  a  great  many  of  them 
our  shore,  and  the  mackerel  are  there  every  year. 

Q.  Have  you  large  quantities  of  shrimps  along  yonr  shore! — ^A. 
yes. 

Q.  Are  codfish  found  in  your  neighborhood  ? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are nk 
we  mostly  catch. 

Q.  Daring  the  last  two  years  very  few  mackerel  were  found  al 
your  coast — has  this  not  been  the  case  ! — A.  Yes ;  we  hardly  can 
any. 

Q.  Did  codfish  visit  your  coast  during  this  period? — A.  Yee. 
had,  however,  more  cod  this  year  than  last  year. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  coast  do  you  fish  for  cod  T— A.  At  one  r'  I 
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half  or  two  miles  from  the  ooast,  bat  no  farther  than  that  up  our  way. 
No  banks  are  sitnated  in  oar  vicinity. 
Q.  There  are  many  on  your  side  of  the  ooastf — A.  No. 
Q.  What  quantity  of  cod  can  be  taken  by  meq  like  you  and  your  neigb- 
bonnear  tlieir  own  homes! — ^A.  All  cannot  catch  fish  alike;  some  boats 
secure  from  150  to  250  draughts.  One  season's  fishing  extends  from  the 
first  or  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Augast,  and  another  from  the 
middle  of  Aagust  to  Tonssaint. 

Q.  How  many  can  a  man  catch  during  the  whole  summer  f — A.  Some 
g^t  300  draughts.    A  draught  is  224  pounds. 

Q.  That  is  two  qointals  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yoa  say  that  a  farmer  like  yoarself  may  take  duriag  the  sum- 
mer  300  draughts  f — A.  Yes ;  during  the  season — the  summer  and  fall. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  this  codfish  ?^A.  Last  year  it  was  worth 
t2iO  a  draught,  but  this  year  its  valae  is  about  13  a  draught  in  our 
quarter. 

Q*  Because  more  are  caught  this  year! — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  less 
apDearance  of  a  market  for  them. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  Americans  drying  their  nets  on  shore  f — A.  No. 
Stay;  I  think  I  saw  them  doing  so  once  on  the  Bay  of  Gasp4. 

Q.  Is  it  easier  to  dry  seines  on  land  than  on  water  7 — A.  Certainly; 
a  seioe  will  dry  better  on  a  sandy  beach  than  on  deck. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  generally  make  two  trips  a  year  ?^A. 
Tbej  have  told  me  so. 

Q.  Have  they  time  to  go  to  Boston  and  return  for  a  second  fare,  or  do 
tiiej  transship  the  first  cargo  f — A.  I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  I  think 
tbej  have  told  me  of  their  transshipping  a  cargo  somewhere  in  the  Gut 
of  CaDso.    This  gives  them  time  to  come  back  and  get  another  load. 

Q.  It  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  so,  is  it  not ! — A.  Yes ;  cer- 
tainlj  it  is. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  is  used  in  fishing  for  halibut  f — A.  Herring  and 
oackerel;  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  fishing  for  halibut  t — A.  I  saw 
them  only  once  setting  their  trawls,  but  I  did  not  see  them  haul  the 
trawls  up. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  get  their  bait  f — A.  No  ;  I  could  not 
mj, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  Canadians  going  to  fish  in  American 
taters? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  thin  that  this  would  be  a  profitable  venture  for  them  ! — 
A*  ^o;  since  Americans  came  here  themselves  to  fish,  it  would  not  pay 
Cttadians  to  go  there :  it  should  not. 

Q.  You  have  never  neard  of  any  Canadians  going  there,  even  when 
was  not  good  fishing  here  f — A.  O,  no;  it  is  not  in  our  way  at  all 
to  |[o  there. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Americans  sometimes  injure  your  seines? — A. 
tea. 

Q.  How  are  your  seines  set  f — A.  I  will  show  you :  Say  a  lot  of 
^.tsencan  Teasels  heave  to  about  half  a  mile  oft*  our  shore,  when  the 
fde  is  running  in,  our  fishermen  will  go  ahead  of  the  vessels  and  come 
Q  with  the  tide;  then  the  vessels  will  be  right  in  our  way,  and  we  will 
^  obliged  to  haul  our  nets  up. 

Q.  You  go  above  them  in  order  that  the  tide  may  take  your  boats 
lown!~A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Are  the  AmericaDS  then  at  anchor  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Swinging  to  the  tide! — A.  They  are  at  anchor;  they  fish  there 
day  and  night;  they  swing  with  the  tide. 

Q.  How  far  ahead  of  the  American  vessels  woald  yoa  go  with  yoat 
boats  ? — A.  Some  will  go  a  mile,  others  a  couple  of  miles  or  half  a  mile; 
and  while  coming  in  they  will  drift  with  the  tide. 

Q.  How  do  you  nse  your  nets  f — A.  We  tie  them  to  one  end  of  the 
boat,  then  the  first  thing  that  will  happen,  will  be  our  being  broagfatop 
by  the  American  vessels. 

Q.  The  nets  are  not  made  fast  on  shore  f — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  How  many  boats  would  there  be  to  one  net? — A.  One  boat  gei- 
erally  takes  two  nets. 

Q.  How  large  are  the  nets  f — A.  From  20  to  25  fathoms  in  length, 
and  from  4^  to  5  fathoms  in  depth. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  use  with  one  boat  a  net  as  larp 
as  you  describe. — A.  That  is  easy  enough.    We  place  the  nets  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  morning  we  bring  them  ashore.    Then  we  fish  for 
cod  when  we  can  catch  enough  bait;  then  the  next  evening  whenUie  ' 
tide  begins  to  run  in  we  go  out  again. 

Q.  How  can  one  boat  manage  two  nets? --A.  That  is  easy  enoagh. 
One  boat  can  manage  five  or  six  nets. 

Q.  How  do  you  fasten  them  ? — A.  One  after  the  other. 

Q.  They  are  not  made  fast  to  the  shore  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  nets  drift  with  the  tide? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  fastened  to  the  boat? — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 
Q.  How  are  they  spread  ?— A.  In  the  water. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Are  they  furnished  with  corks  ? — A.  Some  are  made  with  coitii 
and  others  with  wooden  floats. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  them  from  coming  together? — A.  The 
stretches  them  out. 

Q.  And  your  objection  is  that  at  last  you  drift  on  the  American 
sels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  many  fish  in  your  nets? — A.  Yes;  but  not  ev( 
time.    Sometimes  we  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  catch  ? — A.  We  catch  mackerel  with  lines  and  n< 
and  we  fish  every  day,  when  possible,  and  when  we  can  secure  bait. 

Q.  Do  not  the  large  nets  catch  mackerel  ? — ^A.  Ko.  The  mesh  is 
small.    Our  herring-nets  have  only  a  2^-inch  mesh. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  any  other  fish  in  the  nets  ? — A.  Whatever  gets  ii 
them  we  catch. 

Q.  Does  the  whole  fish  get  into  the  net  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  fasten  them  in  when  there  ? — A.  The  mesh  is  smi 
and  when  the  fish  get  into  the  meshes  they  stop  there  until  we 
them  up. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  boat  can  manage  two  or  three  nets  ? — A.  Yes; 
they  generally  use  two. 

Q.  How  many  fish  are  caught  in  the  nets? — A.  It  depends  npon 
size;  some  take  from  300  to  400  herrings;  others  take  less,  and  » 
secure  as  many  as  1,000  herring. 

Q.  Don't  you  catch  anything  else  than  herring  ? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Don't  you  use  seines  for  mackerel  ? — A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?— A.  We  do  not  fish  for  them.    Then* 
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00  more  mackere],  save  very  few,  now  on  oar  shore.  Then  that  is  not 
at  all  oar  trade. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  if  there  were  mackerel  enough  yon  would  use  the 
aeine?— A.  Perhaps  we  might.  I  could  not  say.  We  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  that  fishing  at  all.     It  is  not  our  trade. 

Q.  Toa  say  that  one  reason  in  connection  with  this  competition  be* 
tween  joar  fishing  vessels  and  the-Americans  is  that  the  Americans  are 
generaiiy  better  fitted  out  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  better  baitt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  beat  the  Americans  in  this  respect  f — A.  We  are 
not  in  as  good  a  place  as  they  are  to  get  bait,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Tbey  bring  their  bait  from  home  t — A.  Some  do.  Some  of  them 
bavetold  me  that  they  have  gone  ashore  and  bought  it  in  the  Out  of 
Canso. 

Q.  Menhaden  and  pogiesT — A.  Something  like  that,  and  clams. 

Q.  It  is  now  ten  or  twelve  years  since  a  great  many  American  fish- 
ing vessels  were  in  your  neighborhood  T — A.  It  is  a  good  many  years 
since  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  When  did  their  number  begin  to  grow  lessf — A.  I  think  it  was 
about  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  ind  they  have  kept  diminishing  in  number  up  to  this  time  T — A. 
Their  namber  has  been  getting  smaller. 

Q.  ind  lately  hardly  any  have  visited  your  coast  ? — A.  Last  year 
tkerewere  hardly  any.  They  come  no  more  because  there  is  no  more 
inackerel  to  catch. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  your  boats  in  these  times  f — A.  We  catch 
cod. 

Q.  And  not  mackerel  f — A.  No ;  we  fit  out  to  catch  cod ;  sometimes, 
lotrever,  we  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  And  yon  don't  undertake  the  mackerel  business  ? — A.  It  does  not 
pajns  to  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  Yoa  take  small  and  young  cod  f — A.  We  take  them  as  they  come. 

Q.  Do  you  get  none  but  small  ones  T — A.  We  take  some  big  ones ; 
:kt  oot  in  any  great  quantity. 

Q.  Your  boats  are  not  intended,  I  suppose,  to  go  very  far  from  shore! 
*-A.  They  are  open  boats. 
I  Q.  Your  custom  is  to  come  in  every  night  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  YoQ  are  out  a  few  hours,  and  then  you  come  in  and  do  farm  work  f 

*A.  In  the  spring  we  do  our  work  on  the  farm,  and  then  we  turn  to 
N  fish. 

^  Yonr  most  profitable  way  of  doing  business  along  the  coast  is  to 
m  and  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

I  Q*  When  the  Americans  were  there  and  fished  within  a  mile  of  the 
pkore  they  did  not  have  seines,  did  they  f — A.  They  did  not  seine  on* 
pv shore.    It  is  rough  and  rocky.    It  would  not  do  to  use  seines  there. 

Q.  Unless  they  do  as  yon  do  Y — A.  We  use  nets. 

Q.  The  mackerel  begin  to  grow  larger  and  fatter  during  the  latter  part 
If  thesnnimer — say  in  September? — A.  This  is  the  case  about  August. 

Q.  And  they  are  better  still  in  October? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  American  vessels  to 
Ulow  the  mackerel  down  to  the  American  coast,  and  catch  them  in  No- 
rember! — A.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  undertake  to  say  that,  taking  the  whole  season 
troand,  on  their  own  coast  and  here,  the  Americans  do  not  catch  a  great 
mmber  of  the  largest,  best,  and  fattest  fish  ?— A.  They  themselves  told 
Be  that  they  would  rather  have  the  mackerel  about  our  way  than  what 
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they  catch  at  home,  a  good  deal,  because  oars  are  better  than  theirs.  1 
uDderstand  that  they  make  about  two  trips  a  season  to  the  bay.  Tbej 
themselves  told  me  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  November  mad[- 
erel  fishing? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  complain  a  little  about  the  Americans  throwing  okffa)  oTcr- 
board  from  their  vessels f— A.  Yes;  I  have  only  got  an  idea  of  that 

Q«  You  don't  complaiu  of  it  yourself  t — A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  have  been  told  by  others  T-^ A.  Yes ;  and  1  hsre 
seeu  a  little  of  it  myself.    I  would  not  swear  to  it  exactly. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  it  lately  ? — A.  Yes^;  audi 
have  myself  seen  something  of  it. 

Q.  Besides  what  you  have  seen,  and  that  is  not  much  f — ^A.  I  h&\« 
seen  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  seen  but  a  few  cases  of  it  t — A.  I  have  been  fil- 
ing alongside  of  them  when  they  have  thrown  it  overboard.    Previooaff 
we  would  be  catching  a  good  many  fish,  but  immediately  after  the  oiil 
was  thrown  overboard  we  would  not  catch  any  more.    The  cod  aouui' 
themselves  by  picking  up  what  is  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  cod  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  done  so  all  the  tine. 

Q.  You  do  not  speak  with  reierenoe  to  what  they  did  regarding  mad^- 
erel  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon  about  that.    I  allude  to  cod<fishing, 

Q.  What  motives  have  the  Americans  to  s|)oil  their  own  fishiiifi-' 
grounds,  if  the  throwing  overboard  of  offal  drives  away  the  fish  t 
They  have  to  dress  the  mackerel ;  they  cannot  go  on  shore  to  do  it ; 
then  they  heave  the  offal  overboard.    They  do  not  stay  long  in 
place,  but  they  go  to  other  places  when  that  is  done. 

Q.  The  Americans,  while  catching  a  good  many  cod,  would  not 
likely  to  throw  offal  overboard  and  drive  the  cod  away  ! — A.  They 
so  in  our  neighborhood  ;  and  when  they  heave  the  offal  overboard 
catch  no  more  fish  at  that  place. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  then  catch  any  moret — A.  I  have  not  seen 
Americans  catching  cod. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  catch  fish  afterwards,  the  same  as  if  this  had 
been  done? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Why  should  they  do  it  ? — A.  They  are  obliged  to  do  it. 

Q.  In  catching  cod  this  is  not  the  case? — A.  I  have  not  seen 
catching  cod. 

Q.  The  cod-fishers  are  not  at  once  obliged  to  throw  the  offal  ov^ 
board?— A.  They  are  obliged  to  do  so  sometimes. 

Q.  They  may  keep  offal  on  board  tor  24  or  48  hours  ! — A.  I  have 
seen  the  Americans  catching  cod. 

Q.  Never! — A.  No. 
.    Q.  Did  you  say  that  they  throw  offal  overboard  in  these  places  f< 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Cod  offal  ?~A.  No,  mackerel  offal. 

Q.  Then  this  is  all  you  have  seen  them  throw  overboard  f — A. 

Q.  It  is  not  cod  offal  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  This  goes  back  a  long  time  ago  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  nave  you  seeu  any  thix)wn  overboard  during  the  last  ten  year  f^ 
A.  No. 

By  !Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  not  seen  this  done  for  the  last  ten  year 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  discontinued  the  practice? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  ' 
they  have. 
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Q.  Bid  joa  see  them  ^scontiniie  itT — A.  No. 

Q.  Yoa  have  only  had  do  ocoaaion  to  see  tbem  doing  so  T — A.  I  have 
lot  seeo  them  throwing  it  OTorboard  lately. 

Q.  Have  yoa  beard  that  they  were  doing  it  lately  ?~A.  1  have  not. 

Q.  When  you  have  spoken  of  the  fishing-grounds  as  being  either 
•bnadaot  or  as  having  no  fish  on  them^  yoa  have  always  alluded  to 
those  Id  year  own  locality  t — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Yoa  did  not  refer  in  this  regard  to  Prince  Bdward  Island  or  the 
Bay  of  Cbaleors  fishing^groands,  bat  oierely  to  those  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood ?— A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

No.  10. 

Gbegoirb  Grenier,  49  years  of  age,  fish  trader,  residing  at  New- 
port, io  the  county  of  Gaspe,  was  called  on  behalf  of  tbe  Govern  men  t 
of fler  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

«  

By  Mr.  Dontre : 

Qoestion.  Is  Newport  on  tbe  coast  T — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  j^on  lived  there  f — A.  I  was  born  there. 
Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  character  of  tbe  fishing  in  your  neigh- 
hoijbood!— A.  Yes. 

(^  Meution  tbe  places  with  which  you  are  acquainted. — A.  I  am  ac- 
ftt^ted  of  coarse  with  oar  own  fishing-grounds.  I  have  seen  American 
1668618 come  and  fish  there;  I  am  acquainted  with  the  cod-fishery. 

Q.  When  is  tbe  cod  taken? — A.  We  take  tbem  from  tbe  Ist  of  June 
k»  tbe  25th  of  May,  and  to  tbe  last  of  tbe  season  in  tbe  fall. 

Qi  Where  do  you  go  for  cod  ? — A.  We  catch  tbem  at  from  about  half 
iDiletoamile  and  a  half  from  the  coast,  and  sometimes  twenty-one 
lulesoff. 
I  (I  That  is  towards  tbe  other  side  of  the  bay  f -^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yoa  get  as  far  as  21  miles  from  your  residence,  bow  far  are 
100  from  the  shore? — A^  This  is  on  Miscou  Bank;  and  then  we  are 
ometimes  about  ten  miles  from  tbe  first  shore. 

Q.  Where  have  yoa  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  largest  quantities 
f  eodf— A.  We  used  to  catch  a  good  many  in  the  spring  on  our  shore, 
nd  on  the  Bank  too  sometimes,  but  not  often. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  shore  ? — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
kalf. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  business  of  it  ? — A.  I  have  myself  fished  for  fif- 
tNfi  years. 

Q.  Were  yoa  doing  that  exclusively,  or  had  you  otber  occupations  ? — 
L  Insed  to  fish  all  the  time. 

Q.  From  morning  until  night  ?-A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  cod? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  boats? — A.  In  open  boats. 

Q.  What  qaantity  used  yon  to  catch  daring  the  season  ? — A.  From 
DO  to  120  quintals  of  dry  fish. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  quantity  did  you  take  on  your  own  shore, 
Bd  what  proportion  on  Hisopu  Bank  f  — A.  We  took  two- thirds  on  our 
wn  shore. 

Qi  And  one-third  on  the  Bank  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  your  own  shore,  you  mean  along  the  shore  ? — 
^  Yes;  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it. 

Q.  Not  over  two  miles  from  it  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  have  not  fished  for  mackerelt — A.  Yes;  hut  only  for  bait  I 
may  say  I  have  seen  others  fish  for  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  fishing f — A.  Yes;  jast  inside  on 
the  point.  I  may  say,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
point. 

Q.  Fishing  for  mackerel? — A.  Yes.  They  were  so  close  that  they 
had  to  haul  their  anchors  and  be  off.    They  were  too  close. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  fishing  there  during  the  fishing  seasoo, 
from  spring  to  fall  f — A.  Our  place  is  not  exactly  the  best  place  forfiili- 
ing  there  is ;  but  I  have  seen  more  than  100  there,  and  more  than  20  at 
a  time  coming  to  anchor  in  front  of  our  place. 

Q.  And  during  the  fishing  season  you  have  seen  about  100  there!- 
A.  I  have  seen  over  100. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  those  yon  have  seen  f — A.  I  woald  jodgi 
that  they  were  from  60  to  60-odd  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  board  f — A.  From  12  to  15.  They  hzx% 
often  told  me  that  this  was  the  number. 

Q.  For  a  few  years  past— perhaps  for  more  than  two  years — the  mviL 
erel  have  been  scarce  f — A.  There  were  not  many  of  them  about  thm ; 
years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  the  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel!— A* 
This  was  about  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  seen  them  fishing  since  t — A.  We  see  some  of  thea.  • 

Q.  But  not  in  the  same  number  as  previously  f — A.  No. 

Q.  On  what  extent  of  shore  have  you  seen  the  one  hundred  xemeli 
and  over,  of  which  you  have  spoken  T — A.  The  most  of  them  wen  a 
good  deal  inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  But  I  mean  along  the  shore! — A.  I  have  seen  some  near  the  isl 
some  at  Paspebiac,  and  some  as  far  away  as  Pabos ;  but  not  often, 
was  only  when  I  used  to  pass  there.    I  only  speak  of  what  I  saw  on 
shore.    I  saw  many  along  the  shore. 

Q.  For  how  many  miles  along  the  shore  have  you  seen  them  fishingt 
A.  For  about  6  or  7  miles,  I  should  say. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Gasp6  Bay  1 — A.  About  80  miles. 

Q.  Do  yon  live  above  or  below  it? — A.  Above.    We  are  just  on 
edge  of  the  county.    I  live  near  Point  Maquereau. 

Q.  Is  Gasp^  Bay  above  or  below  f — ^A.  Below— down  the  StLawtei 

Q.  Do  you  live  on  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  ! — A.  No ;  we  are  on  the 
of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  live  below  Gasp6  Bay  I— A.  We  always  speak  of  goi 
up  to  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 
Q.  What  is  Newport ! — A.  A  village. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  Then  you  live  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  the  Americans  fishing  f — A.  Aboat  ae 
years  ago. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  some  of  them  fishing  since,  bat  no4 
great  number! — A.  No ;  I  have  not  seen  many  of  them  during  the 
three  years. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  some  of  them  during  this  period  ! — A.  Yi 
now  and  then. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel  that  i 
would  take  during  the  fishing-season,  from  spring  to  fall ! — A.  I  r^- 
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say  that  the  vessels  wbicb  came  to  our  place  would  carry  from  400  to 
450  barrels  each. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  one  trip  or  for  tbe  wbole  season  ? — A.  It  would 
be  for  one  Toyage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wbetber  they  make  more  tban  one  voyage  during  a 
season  ?— A.  Some  of  tbem  bave  told  us  tbat  tbey  made  two  trips  a 
year. 

Q.  Coald  you  state  wbat  is  tbe  average  catch  of  tbe  American  vessels 
doriag  tbe  fishing-season  T — A.  To  tbe  best  of  my  judgment  tbey  used 
to  take  from  500  to  600  barrels. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  tbe  number  of  barrels  wbicb  it  would 
take  to  pay  expenses  f — A.  I  bave  beard,  but  I  am  unable  to.give  a  per- 
Booal  opinion  on  tbis  point. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  wbat  tbe  catcb  was  some  ten  years  ago  T — A.  I  beard 
it  lately,  and  aboat  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  And  did  wbat  you  beard  lately  agree  with  what  you  heard  six  or 
6e?eo  years  ago  f — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  it  from  those  who  were  on  board  the 
BciuwDers,  and  who  bad  sold  their  shares  of  the  mackerel. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  it  require  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
fishiog-eeason  T — A.  All  schooners  will  not  catch  the  same  quantity  of 
fish^aod  one  captain  may  hire  men  at  less  rates  than  others. 

Q.  Some  men  work  on  wages  and  others  on  shares  f — A.  Tes ;  those 
on  abares  get  half  tbe  iish ;  and  tbey  have  to  pay  tbe  cook. 

Q.  Who  pay  the  cook  f — A.  The  men.  Tbe  expenses  would  cost  from 
Itrol7amontb. 

Q.  Wonld  that  be  for  tbe  cook  7 — A.  No,  for  each  man. 

Q.  Woald  it  not  be  more  than  tbat  f — ^A.  No ;  because  tbey  are  fed. 

Q.  When  they  have  ended  the  season,  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel 
kyoQ  think  it  wonld  require  to  pay  expenses,  not  the  wages  of  the 
JKD,  bat  the  expenses  connected  with  everything  that  has  teen  eaten 
Bd  drank  and  consumed  on  board  of  tbe  vessel  during  the  season  f — 
L  I  may  say  that  it  would  take  about  120  barrels. 
Q.  And  tbat  information  you  have  received  from  the  Americans  f — 
LYes. 

Q.  Then  tbe  remainder  of  the  fare  is  clear  profit,  to  be  divided  be- 
veen  the  owner  and  tbe  crew  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  expenses,  you  include  everything  tbat  is 
ledf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  include  tbe  shipping  of  barrels  and  bait,  and  everything? — 
f«  They  include  all  expenses. 

Q.  Are  there  any  herring  and  cod  in  your  locality  T — A.  There  are 
Otte,  of  course,  in  the  spring,  and  then  again  in  tbe  fall ;  but  there  are 
N»tmany  to  be  got  in  that  quarter.  There  are  plenty  in  the  spring,  but 
by  are  poor  herring. 

Q^  You  catch  tbem  for  bait  f  ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q-  Before  yon  left  the  place  where  you  live,  did  you  know  whether 
le mackerel  were  coming  up  tbis  year? — A.  Tbey  were  then  just  be- 
Dning  to  catch  a  few  mackerel. 
Q.  When  you  left?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  tbe  reports  ? — A.  Tbat  there  were  a  good  many  near 
e  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans,  when  fishing,  use  hand  lines  or  seines  ? — A. 
oat  of  tbem  fish  with  lines ;  but  I  bave  seen  them  use  purse  seines, 
ley  were  seining  close  to  the  shore  at  our  place. 
Q.  Is  this  mode  of  fishing  injurious  or  beneficial  ? — A.  They  take  all 
Dds  of  fish  in  these  seines. 
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Q.  Whftt  do  they  do  with  thein  t— A.  They  only  keep  what  they 
want,  and  throw  the  rest  away. 

Q.  Does  what  is  thrown  away  constitate  a  large  proportioD  of  trhat  is 
thus  caught! — A.  Of  course ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  gire  the  percentage  of  what  ism- 
less  to  them  in  the  catch  of  a  seine  f  Is  it  a  tenth  partf — ^A.  Ihtvi 
seen  them  seining  for  mackerel,  but  I  never  saw  the  mackerel  in  tie 
seine. 

Q.  Hare  yon  seen  what  was  thrown  away  f — A.  I  have  seen  ikm 
working  the  seines,  but  I  have  not  been  alongside  to  see  whatm 
done. 

Q.  When  the  Americans  are  curing  fish  on  board  their  vessels,  tlit 
do  they  do  with  the  entrails,  or  offal  f — A.  They  throw  it  ovethouli 
and  this  is  what  spoils  the  codAshing,  because  at  the  plaoe  where  thcf 
have  thrown  this  overboard  you  neeil  not  try  to  catch  cod  for  a 
spell.    I  have  proved  that  myself. 

Q.  You  have  tried  it  t— A.  When  I  was  a  fishefnmn  I  used  to 
beside  the  boat,  and  where  I  spat  I  could  not  catch  fish,  aad  I 
then  have  to  move  to  another  place. 

Q.  Oan  you  explain  why  you  had  to  move  1 — A.  I  would  say  that 
eat  too  much  of  what  is  thrown  overboard,  and  that  they  are  not 
to  take  any  more  bait  afterwards  more  than  that.    I  think  that 
makes  the  water  in  the  vicinity  impure. 

Q.  They  would  not  take  bait  till  they  had  digested  all  this  olTal  I 
They  would  not  do  so  for  a  long  spell. 

Q.  Then  yon  have  made  expenments  in  this  relation  T-*-A.  Tes; 
would  throw  some  in  the  water  and  that  moment  we  had  to  move 
that  place.    Ko  more  Ush  were  to  be  caught  there. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American,  or  even  Oanadian,  vessels  ftahing 
mackerel  beyond  three  miles  from  the  coast  T— A.  I  have  seen  some 
ing  on  the  Imnk. 

Q.  On  Miscou  Bank  t— A.  Yes ;  between  Mtscou  Island  and 
Maquerean.    The  majority  of  the  vessels,  however,  fished 
three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  If  you  were  called  upon  to  state  what  proportion  of  the 
catch  of  the  American  vessels  was  taken  within  the  three  miles  of 
shore,  and  what  proportion  outside  of  this  limit,  what  wonM  be 
answer  f — A.  I  think  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  catch  has 
taken  inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  on  the  Bay  of  Ghalenrs  ?— A.  No ;  never. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  American  vessels  come  amongst  Oanadian 
men  when  the  latter  were  engaged  in  fishing f — A.  Yes;  many 
Many  American  vessels  have  come  alongside  of  the  shore  and  th 
out  bait,  and  taken  the  mackerel  away,  and  after  a  spell  none  of 
fishermen  could  catch  any.  A  week  after  the  Americans  began  to 
in  our  waters  there  would  be  no  chance  for  our  fishermen.    The 
could  not  take  any  bait  in  order  to  catch  cod.    Our  fishing  was 
ruined. 

Q.  They  could  not  even  take  bait  f— A.  No.    We  never  fish  mncli 
mackerel,  but  we  used  to  catch  mackerel  in  order  to  take  codfish. 

Q.  Oodfishing  is  your  own  line  of  business  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  prevented  you  getting  bait  f — A.  Yes 
cause  they  used  to  take  the  mackerel  away. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  on  your  own  account? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  when  the  Americans  had  thus  enticed  the  mackere^ 
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did  they  fish  with  hand  lines  or  with  seines?— A.  With  hand  lines;  they 
wonld  come  to  broadside  and  heave  to,  and  fish  with  hand  lines. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  with  these  lines  from  the  decks  of  their  vessels  or 
from  small  boats!— A.  When  a  little  off  the  shore  they  would  fish  from 
OD  hoard  their  vessels,  bat  when  close  to  the  shore  they  would  fish  in 
liories,  or  small  boats,  here  and  there  along  tfa«  shore. 

Q.  Some  on  board  the  vessels  and  others  in  dories  1— A.  They  would 
fidh  inside  the  coves  with  small  boats,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
ifcore  in  their  schooners. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  use  purse  seines  1— A.  Yes;  twice  I 
taw  them  throw  the  seines,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many  mack- 
mi  they  caught,  but  I  know  that  they  caught  mackerel,  because  the 
teats  mtd  to  take  them  from  the  seine  to  the  schooner. 

Q.  Is  not  the  purse  seine  drawn  on  board  the  schooner  Y-^ A.  No;  but 
jiFom  two  small  boats. 

Q.  Where  do  they  empty  these  boats  ?— A.  They  bring  their  fish  in 
file  boats  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Can  these  small  boats  hold  much  fish  ! — A.  O,  yes ;  some  of  them 
cati  carry  from  ten  to  fifteen  barrels. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Americans  have  either  purchased 
ttilih^  for  bait  in  your  neighborhood? — A.  Once  I  saw  a  schooner 
come  on  shore  and  buy  some  herring. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  a  large  quantity) — A.  Ko;  only  a  barrel. 

Q.  Too  only  saw  one  schooner  buy  it? — A.  Yes;  only  one. 

Q.  Is  the  cod-fishing  on  the  increase  or  decrease? — A.  It  is  a  good 
deal  on  the  increase ;  it  has  doubled  within  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  flow  do  yoa  explain  that? — A.  It  is  because  the  fishermen  can  get 
fiackerel  for  bait  now. 

Q.  Is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  have  not  been  there? — 
L  Exactly ;  two  years  ago  only  a  few  of  them  were  there,  and  that  is 
tbe  reason  why. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  reason  explaining  it?-^A.  I  know  nothing 
iftcept  that.    Daring  the  best  part  of  the  season,  previously,  our  fish- 
ermeu  could  often  not  get  bait. 
i  Q.  And  then  they  got  bait  and  the  catch  of  cod  increased  in  quan- 

1— A.  Previously  there  were  plenty  of  small  fish,  but  not  of  big  fish ; 
latter  were  all  taken  away.    Since  then,  however,  we  have  taken  big 

»,  and  more  of  them  during  these  two  years  than  we  did  during  the 
^Tions  twenty  years. 

Q.  Without  our  bait  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  for  the  Americans  to 
4*?- A.  No. 

i  Q.  Not  without  bait? — A.  No. 

I,  Q.  Suppose  the  bait  of  an  American  vessel  were  exhausted — if  under 
IM  circumstances  they  could  not  buy  it  on  our  shores,  they  would 
live  to  go  home  for  it  ? — A.  Yes  ;  if  they  have  no  bait  they  cannot 
iiteh  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  an  advantage  for  them  to  be  able  to  buy 
Kit  in  our  waters  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  an  American  vessel  could  take  from  250  to  300 
Minels  of  mackerel,  and  have  time  during  the  season  to  go  home  and 
^tam  for  a  secocd  fare,  if  they  could  not  transship  one  cargo? — A. 
Ifany  vessels  used  to  transship — not  exactly  at  home,  but  into  some 
Pkher  vessel  which  was  returning. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  they  would  have  time  to  go  to  Boston  or  Glou- 
Mister  and  return  for  a  second  cargo  except  in  good  weather  ? — A. 
Ehey  might  early  in  the  season. 
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Q,  In  good  weather  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  of   Canadians  going  to  fish  in  Amencan 
waters! — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Americans  fishing  for  halibat? — A.  No. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  experience  and  the  conversation  yon  have  had 
during  the  last  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years  with  the  people  who 
have  fished  and  come  here  on  board  of  American  vessels,  do  yon  think 
that  it  would  be  profitable  for  the  Americans  to  come  into  the  Bay  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  or  into  any  part  of  it  to  fish,  if  they  were  prevented 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  save  say  near  the  Magdaks 
Islands  and  Labrador  coast  ? — A.  They  would  not  come  under  such  »t- 
cumstances. 

Q.  They  would  not !— A.  No ;  because  it  would  not  be  profitable  for 
them  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Bid  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  thought  it  would  take  120  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  trip  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  before  there  would  be  anything  to  divide  for  the  wages 
of  the  men,  or  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  is  it  not  t — A.  I  meant  to  say 
that  it  would  take  120  barrels  to  pay  all  expenses. 

Q.  And  that  does  not  include  the  pay  of  the  crew  for  their  time  T — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Paying  them  how  much  ?  The  crew  are  paid  by  shares,  are  they 
not  f — A.  By  shares  or  wages. 

Q.  Then  you  include  the  wages  for  the  crew  in  the  120  barrels  ?— A. 
Of  course. 

Q.  You  think  that  120  barrels  of  mackerel  would  pay  all  expenses)— » 
A.  It  would  pay  all  except  the  owner ;  the  crew  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  captain.  The  owner  has  his  own  share  besides.  I  understand  thst 
the  ci'ew  get  one-half,  and  the  owner  one-half,  of  the  catch. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  wages  paid  the  crew  would  be  found 
means  of  these  120  barrels? — A.  Yes;  because  I  have  heard  from 
that  they  were  paid. 

Q.  It  w(^uld  include  their  pay  f — A,  They  are  paid  by  the  month  or 
shares. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  120  barrels  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  expeoi 
do  you  suppose  the  men  are  paid  by  shares  or  by  the  month  ? — A. 
makes  no  difference.    From  what  I  hear  the  men  used  to  be  paid  #lSj 
month.    If  they  worked  on  shares,  of  course  some  years  they  wi 
catch  more  and  other  years  less. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  crew  were  not  paid  by  wages  at  all  bat  had 
share  in  the  catch,  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel  would  there  hare  1 
be  caught  to  pay  expenses,  and  before  there  would  be  anything  to 
divided  between  the  owners  and  captain,  and  crew  ? — A.  It  woald 
difficult  to  say. 

Q.  Why  harder  than  in  the  other  instance? — A.  Of  course,  I  coi 
tell  from  what  I  have  heard  concerning  the  prices  of  one  or  two  ji 
but  perhaps  after  two  or  three  years  the  price  might  fall. 

Q.  Take  the  same  condition  of  things  as  those  under  which  yoa  mi 
the  estimate  of  120  barrels  and  tell  us  how  many  barrels,  under  thi 
circumstances,  would  pay  the  cost,  excepting  the  wages  of  the  crew 
A.  Is  that  for  the  whole  vessel  or  only  for  the  crew  ? 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  and  you 
that  120  barrels  would  pay  them  t — A.  I  meant  the  crew. 

Q.  But,  excepting  the  time  of  the  crew,  how  many  barrels  wonld 
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the  expADses  of  the  voyage  T — A.  I  think  that  120  barrels  woald  cer- 
tainly pay  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  wages  of  the  crew  or  not  f — A.  I  mean  for 
the  voyage. 

By  Mr.  Dontre : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  wishes  to  know  whether  yonr  estimate  includes  the 
expenses  of  the  season  f — A.  It  includes  the  cost  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  Does  It  cov^  the  share  or  the  wages  of  the  crew  1 — A.  It  covers 
the  wages  of  the  employes. 

Q.  Then  the  remainder  is  clear  profit  for  the  owner  of  the  vessel  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bappose  that  the  crew  were  engaged  on  shares,  how  many  barrels 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  apart  from  the  division  of  the 
M  between  the  crew  and  the  owner  T — A.  I  mean  all  the  expenses ;  I 
indQde  the  wages  in  the  estimate. 

By  fion.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  crew  were  hired  with  wages  of  $20  or  $15  each, 
ioyoa  mean  to  say  that  120  barrels  would  pay  all  expenses  t — A.  Yes; 
o&ly  I  calculated  the  wages  at  $12  a  month. 

By  Mr.  Dontre: 

Q.  Snppose  the  crew  worked  on  shares,  to  be  well  remunerated  if  fish 
areaboDdant  and  less  so  if  the  case  be  otherwise,  then  how  much  prior 
to  ^division  of  the  catch  between  them  and  the  proprietor  would  be 
Mceasary  to  pay  all  expenses  T — A.  I  think  that  the  expenses  for  the 
leawD  would  be  at  least  about  one-third. 

Q.  Of  what  f — A.  Of  the  results. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  the  boats  would  catch  from  100  to 
quintals  in  the  season  f — A.  Yes ;  of  dried  fish. 

Q.  How  many  nets  would  each  nsef — ^A.  Two. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  days  would  you  fishf — ^A.  Ood  knows;  we 
IN&etimes  only  fish  half  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  average? — A.  Perhaps  half  the  season,  or  about 
pro  and  a  half  months. 

Q.  How  many  days  would  that  be;  65,  if  you  did  not  fish  on  Sun- 
Nyt^A.  Yes  { I  think  so. 

'  Q.  Would  you  catch  from  100  to  120  quintals  in  65  dayst — A.  Yes; 
M I  have  seen  them  catch  more  than  that. 

^  Do  you  think  that  this  estimate  is  a  fair  average? — A.  Yes. 

No.  11. 

William  MoLeod,  farmer,  formerly  seaman  and  fisherman,  Port 
^ie),  district  of  Oasp^,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
tiitannie  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  I  live  in  Gasp6,  Canada. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  Forty  years  or  more. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Sixty-three  years  this  month. 

Q.  Ton  live  on  Oasp^  Bay  ? — A.  I  live  in  the  district  of  Oasp4,  in  the 

wnty  of  Bonaventure. 

Q.  How  far  from  Gasp^? — A.  Sixty  miles  or  more  west.    At  Port 

>aDiel. 
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Q.  You  live  on  Bay  OhalearsT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Port  Daniel  is  on  the  north  side  of  Bay  Ohaleurst — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Bonaventure  belongs  to  the  district  of  Gasp^  f — ^A.  Yes;  there  are 
two  coonties  in  that  district,  Bonaventure  and  Gasp^  Counties. 

Q.  The  two  counties  make  the  district  of  Gasp^  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  fishing  there  as  long  as  yoo 
recollect  f — A.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fishing  there  forty  yean. 

Q.  That  would  make  you  twenty-three  years  when  your  attention  wu 
first  directed  to  fishing  T— A.  About  that  age. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  business  yourself  at  that  time  f — A.  I  went 
into  business  for  another  person  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  As  an  assistant  in  trading — ^purjhashg 
fish  along  the  shores. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  buying  up  the  fish  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  those  who  caught  them  f — A.  From  those  who  caught  aad 
cured  them. 

Q.  You  bought  cured  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  along  the  whole  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  ? — A.  Along  Bay 
Chaleurs  and  Gasp^  also. 

Q.  You  traveled  the  whole  coast  round  f — A.  We  sailed  all  the  ooail 
round  in  a  vessel. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  work  t— A.  Four  months  that  \ 
season. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  yon  commence  ? — A.  Some  tim 
about  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  it  was  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  ba 
in  1836. 

Q.  During  that  year  did  you  notice  whether  the  Americans 
fishing? — A.  I  saw  a  few  Americans  in  Bay  Chaleurs  at  that 
maybe  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  Did  you  along  the  coast  towards  Oasp^  notice  any  fishing 
on  f — A.  I  did  not  notice  any  Americans  fishing  going  along  there 
that  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  how  was  the  Canadian  fishing  done! — ^A.  It 
chiefiy  codfishing;  some  mackerel  were  caught  by  the  inhabitants 
erally — men,  women,  and  children. 

Q.  Were  the  mackerel  canght  for  exportation  or  mainly  for  hi 
use  ?— A.  Not  for  exportation  to  any  foreign  country,  but  chiefly 
Quebec. 

Q.  Were  they  caught  in  large  numbers  in  those  days  f — ^A.  Not 
very  large  quantities,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  care  h 
quantities ;  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  fish. 

Q.  The  codfishing  was  chiefly  prosecuted  at  that  time? — ^A.  Codfii 
was  the  chief  business  of  the  fishermen  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  the  codfishing  done  chiefly  by  the  Jersey  firms  located 
Gasp^  and  Bay  Chaleurs  ? — A.  The  majority  of  the  fish  were  cored 
the  Jersey  firms,  yet  a  large  portion  was  sent  to  Halifax,  West  Ini 
and  Quebec. 

Q.  After  that,  what  was  the  next  employment  you  had  in  connec 
with  fishing  f — ^A.  In  the  following  year  I  fished  for  cod. 

Q.  On  your  own  account  or  for  some  other  person  T — A.  I  engi 
with  employers,  but  I  was  to  have  the  fish  I  caught,  they  curing  f 

Q.  Was  that  in  a  Canadian  schooner  f — A.  No ;  in  a  boat 

Q.  Was  that  off  Port  Daniel  ? — A.  Ott'  Pabos,  in  the  county  of  Gs 
about  5  miles  below  the  county  line. 

Q.  Off  Grand  Pabos?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  right  oat  in  the  golf  1— A.  Tes ;  jast  outside  the  coaDty 
L'oe. 

Q.  Did  yoa  fish  altogether  that  year  ? — A.  Up  to  the  latter  part  of 
Aagnst. 

Q.  IncodfishiDg  altogether) — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  what  yoor  catch  was  that  year  ?— A.  I  cannot  tell 
y<m  the  qaantity  of  fish  taken,  bat  I  remember  the  amoant  of  money  I 
feeeired. 

Q.  What  was  itT— A.  Aboat  £10. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yoa  commence  to  fish  ? — A.  At  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  first  of  Jane. 

Q.  Yon  were  employed  for  two  months  or  more,  and  yoa  received  that 
amoaDt?— A.  Yes;  that  is  exclasive  of  my  fit-oat. 

Q.  That  was  over  and  above  all  expenses  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  yun  not  continue  fishing  later  than  Angastt — A.  Be- 
eanse  I  had  an  engagement  elsewhere  which  paid  me  better. 

Q.  Daring  that  time  did  yon  take  mackerel  f — A.  Only  for  bait. 

Q.  Were  there  plenty  of  mackerel  f — A.  Plenty  for  bait. 

Q.  If  yoo  had  been  prosecnting  mackerel  fishing  would  you  have  foand 
pkntj  of  flsht — A.  Yes;  if  disposed  to  fish  for  mackerel,  there  were 
plenty  of  fish. 

Q.  The  mackerel  trade  had  not  sprung  up  to  snch  large  dimensions  at 
that  time?— A.  I  know  of  no  mackerel  being  then  sent  except  to  Qae- 
hc,  where  the  price  was  very  low. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  ? — A.  (4  or  $5  per  barrel. 

Q.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  had  not  then  sprang  ap  T — A. 
Sa 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  how  the 
liekereicome  into  the  bay,  where  they  come  from,  and  how  they  strike 
ike  shores? — A.  The  mackerel,  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have 
Me  annual  visits  to  the  bay  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  the 
H  of  Jone  or  1st  of  July.  They  have  come  in  very  large  schools, 
hey  make  generally  for  the  head  of  the  bay  for  the  purpose,  as  our 
lAennen  say,  and  as  I  believe,  of  spawning. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  gulf  ?— A.  At  the  head  of  Gaspe  Bay,  likewise  on 
be  north  shore  of  Seven  Islands  and  up  Bay  Chaleurs  right  into  tide- 

Eter,  into  fresh  water ;  and  up  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
tane. 

Q-  Are  those  the  spawning  grounds  T — A.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
Ik  spawning  grounds,  and  I  believe  such  is  the  case. 
^  %  How  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence  t — A.  Pretty  nearly  to  Bic. 

Q.  Does  your  observation  lead  you  to  believe  that  these  are  the 
i^wning  grounds  for  mackerel ! — A.  I  do  believe  so,  for  1  have  seen, 
rt3twere  said  to  be  fry,  coming  off  the  sand. 

Q'  In  all  those  places  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  mackerel  come  into  the  bay  where  do  they  first  strike  ! — 
1-  As  nearly  as  my  observation  would  lead  me  to  judge,  they  come 
Sht  into  the  channel  from  deep  water  or  from  the  Orand  Banks  per- 
^'  I  don't  know  that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  believe  they  come  from 
te  Banks,  which  naturally  would  be  their  feeding  grounds.  They  come 
niightin  like  all  other  fish  which  make  for  spawning  grounds;  nature 
wets  them. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  strike  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
ork  north  t — A.  I  am  not  aware;  1  believe  the  schools  offish  visit  their 
^n  grounds  from  year  to  year. 
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Q.  Do  they  spawn  on  Prince  Edward  Island  shores  f — ^A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  do;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  they  strike  the  island  first  apd  then  go  straight  north  1— A.  1 
believe  a  portion  do,  but  I  don't  believe  the  same  schools  do  tJiat  as  go 
np  the  gnlf.  I  believe  the  fish  that  go  np  the  soath  side  of  the  gaU 
come  from  Bichibucto  and  in  that  direction. 

Q.  They  are  different  schools,  you  think  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  mackerel-fishing  at  Oasp^  Bay  better  than  the  mackeid- 
fishing  at  Prince  Edward  Island f — A.  I  am  not  aware;  I  am  not  so 
well  posted  np  in  regard  to  Prince  Edward  Island ;  I  have  cangbtfitk 
there  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Q.  Is  that  earlier  than  the  fish  generally  visit  6asp6  Bay  f — ^A.  I  hare 
canght  fish  coasting  outside,  not  close  in. 

Q.  What  fish  first  visit  your  coa^t  in  spring  t — ^A.  The  fish  we  find 
on  onr  coast  in  spring  are  herring. 

Q.  What  time  do  they  come! — A.  It  depends  upon  what  time  the  ice 
breaks  up.  I  believe  they  come  under  the  ice  frequently;  we  find  then 
frequently  there  in  May. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  ice  leaves  the  coast  t — A.  I  have  seen  them  tabi 
through  ice-holes. 

Q.  Do  they  stop  under  the  ice  all  winter? — A.  No;  they  come  in  na* 
der  the  ice. 

Q.  After  them  comes  cod  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  after  herring  t — A.  We  sometimes  catch  cod  there  abost 
the  first  week  in  June,  not  in  abundance,  but  between  that  and  July  tha 
heavy  schools  come. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  cod  as  a  rule  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  itj 
deep  water  beyond  ? — ^A.  In  our  bay,  the  fishing  is  all  within  three  mi' 
of  the  shore,  particularly  in  spring.    In  spring  for  three  or  four  W4 
the  fish  are  close  inshore  because  the  bait  is  there. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  season  advances,  do  they  go  out  into  the  bay  f— i 
As  the  season  advances  the  bait-fish  commence  to  move  off  into  d< 
water,  and  then  they  sometimes  run  with  another  kind  of  bait.    Tl 
are  different  sorts  of  bait  which  visit  our  shores. 

Q.  Do  the  codfish  move  outf — A.  They  move  out  also. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  they  begiu  moving  outT— A.  At  the  latter 
of  July,  sometimes  in  August ;  sometimes  it  will  be  as  late  as  Auj 

Q.  At  what  time  do  the  mackerel  move  outf — A.  I  have  yet  to  h 
that ;  not  till  late  in  October. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  there  all  the  fishing-season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  mackerel  usually  feed  on  ? — ^A.  Lants,  shrimp,  ani 
similar  bait  which  we  call  brit.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  il^ 
attached  to  the  bottom ;    it  is  a  marine  insect,  and  when  there  im 
unusual  sea  disturbing  the  water  where  they  lie,  they  fioat  to  the 

Q.  The  heavy  sea  disturbs  them  at  the  bottom? — A.  Yes;  on  a 
bottom,  and  they  are  seen  floating. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  feed  on  them  at  the  bottom! — A.  They 
feed  on  them  at  the  bottom,  because  I  have  often  caught  maet'i 
which  have  been  at  the  bottom,  and  their  entrails  have  been  filed  ' 
this  kind  of  bait.    I  believe  they  will  fatten  on  that  better  than  od 
other  food,  because  they  have  not  to  chase  after  it. 

Q.  On  all  the  grounds  you  have  spoken  of  you  have  seen  mack 
fry  ! — A.  I  have  seen  mackerel  fry  at  the  head  of  Bay  Chalear  , 
Herring  Island,  at  Maria,  Seven  Islands,  and  at  Madeleine. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  mackerel  fry  in  Gasp^  Bay  f — A.  I  have  not 
them  there,  but  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  large  amount  occasio'- 
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Q.  You  have  Dot  had  occasion  to  look  there  for  them  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  the  cod  spawn  f — A.  There  are  several  distinct  schools 
t)f  cod  in  a  season. 

Q.  Doyoa  mean  distinct  species f — A.  No;  distinct  schools. 

Q.  Do  jOQ  mean  there  are  many  separate  schools  f— A.  I  mean  that 
the  sehools  keep  separate,  and  they  come  at  different  seasons,  and  can 
odIj  be  eaaght  with  the  bait  of  the  season.  Ton  may  procare  any 
amoonk  of  bait  out  of  season — that  is  to  say,  bait  which  is  not  for  that 
diatiDct  school  of  fish,  and  you  cannot  f^et  them  in  abundance,  not  in 
qoaDtities  sufficient  to  pay. 

Q.  Do  the  schools  come  at  different  times,  one  after  the  other  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Would  two  distinct  schools  be  inshore  at  the  same  timet — A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of;  they  either  go  off  or  move  ont. 

Q.  Yon  never  saw  two  schools  in  the  same  water  at  the  same  time? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  often  have  yon  to  change  your  bait  forced  during  the  season  t — 
A.  The  fishermen  know  from  the  bait  itself;  when  the  fish  strike  inshore 
tiie  fishermen  know  what  kind  of  bait  is  required.  First  there  is  cap- 
Kng.  Formerly  the  greatest  portion  of  the  catch  was  taken  with  capliug. 
Then  those  who  can  procure  them,  use  clam. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  before  you  commence  using  clam,  capling 
viJlbaTe  left  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  will  capling  generally  remain  T — A.  In  one  place 
ft  might  remain  a  fortnight,  and  extend  itself  along  the  shore  from  one 
«Bd  of  a  county  to  the  other ;  it  might  remain  one  month. 

Q.  Take  any  particular  place,  how  long  would  capling  remain  there  f — 
L  About  a  fortnight. 

Q.  They  replace  them  with  clams  T — ^A.  That  is  when  they  can  be 
^ured. 

Q.  Does  any  other  fish  come  in  and  replace  capling  f — A.  Herring  is 
text. 

^  Q.  Tou  can  take  cod  with  herring  t — A.  Yes ;  but  after  capling  leaves 
ie  ground-clams  would  be  the  next  resource,  where  they  could  be  pro- 
nred,  and  we  would  send  40  or  50  miles  to  procure  them. 
!  Q.  Why  do  you  not  use  herrings  instead  of  clams  T — A.  Because  the 
bh  would  not  bite  them  as  well. 

'  Q.  After  clams  what  do  you  next  use  for  bait  f — A.  Herring. 
Q.  After  the  clam  bait  is  exhausted,  do  cod  take  herring  as  well  f — 
t  They  take  herring  more  readily  than  any  other  fish  after  that ;  fish- 
pMeo  can  work  with  them  better  than  with  clam,  because  it  is  tough. 
I  (t.  Is  it  another  school  of  fish  which  take  herring  instead  of  clam  T — 

tTes ;  that  is  my  experience.    The  reason  why  I  state  so  is  because  I 
V  tried  fishing  with  clam  and  herring  on  the  schools. 
'  Q.  At  one  time  clam  would  answer  and  herring  would  not  t — A.  Yes. 
(^  And  at  another  time  herring  would  answer  and  clam  would  notf — 
u  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the  fish  t — 
•  Yes;  the  fish  which  take  herring  are  heavier  and  fatter  than  the 
ih  which  take  clam,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  They  are  not,  per- 
ipSjVery  mueh  larger,  but  they  are  firmer  and  fatter  and  much  bet- 
arfish. 

Q.  Otherwise  they  are  the  same  fish  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  do  you  use  after  herring  f — A.  Mackerel. 
Q.  Are  they  other  schools  of  cod  f — A.  They  are  other  schools.    There 
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is  what  fisherman  call  a  mackerel  school.    The  codfish  are  coming  after 
the  mackerel. 

Q.  Then  yon  take  young  mackerel  for  bait  T — A.  We  take  mackerel 
of  any  size  we  can  get  hold  of  about  that  time. 

Q.  And  they  last  the  season  out  ? — A.  No ;  we  next  use  squid.  Thej 
are  next  to  mackerel  and  the  best. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  squid  make  their  appearance  f — A.  Abontlst 
August. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  in  large  quantities? — A.  In  vast  quantities  at 
times.  I  have  seen  them  driven  on  shore  in  abundance  and  many  bar- 
rels taken  at  different  times. 

Q.  How  do  you  catch  them  ? — A.  With  a  jig.  It  is  made  of  a  [nece 
of  lead  fitted  with  a  number  of  hooks  at  the  bottom,  with  a  short  line 
and  a  piece  of  rag  attached ;  each  man  uses  one  on  each  side  of  the 
boat.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  keep  hauling  and  they  pull  up  nmii- 
bers  at  a  time.    I  have  known  men  take  300  in  the  course  of  two  hoim 

Q.  They  don't  bite  ?— A.  I  believe  they  bite  the  rag,  but  tbey  are  sap- ; 
plied  with  a  number  of  feelers,  and  when  they  touch  anything  they  stick 
to  it. 

Q.  That  makes  the  best  bait  of  all ! — A.  That  makes  the  best  bait  1 
for  codfish  I  know,  except  capliiig. 

Q.  What  is  the  bait  next  used  f — A.  When  they  cannot  procure  squid 
they  seine  for  smelt,  which  remains  all  winter.  They  get  smelt  whci* 
ever  they  can  get  a  seine  in  the  water. 

Q.  How  do  they  answer  for  bait  t — A.  They  are  poor  bait. 

Q.  At  what  time  are  you  obliged  to  take  smelt? — A.  In  September 
and  November. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  mackerel  fished  in  November? — A.  I  saw oomj 
after  November. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  caught  as  late  as  that  ? — A.  I  don't 
I  have. 

Q.  Witnesses  have  spoken  about  mackerel-fishing  ending  toward 
middle  of  October  t — A.  The  middle  of  October  and  last  of  Oct< 
I  have  caught  them  myself  on  20th  October  in  our  bay. 

Q.  After  you  had  fished  that  season  inshore,  what  was  yoar  next 
ployment  in  connection  with  fishing  ? — A.  I  then  removed  to  Port  Dai 
and  fished  again  for  myself. 

Q.  God  or  mackerel  f — A.  God. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fishf — A.  In  Port  Daniel  and  about  the  mouth < 
Bay  of  Ghalenrs. 

Q.  You  fished  in  boats,  I  presume  T— A.  Yes;  in  a  small  boat  in^ 

Q.  Did  you  fish  the  whole  season  7 — ^A.  The  whole  season. 

Q.  How  many  boats  ? — ^A.  Only  one  boat 

Q.  How  many  men  besides  yourself  were  in  the  boat  f — A.  One 

Q-  How  did  you  catch  your  fish  t — A.  With  lines  and  hooks. 

Q.  When  did  you  land  t — ^A.  We  landed  every  day. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  each  day  f — A.  Sometimes  we  did  not  fish  over 
or  three  hours,  sometimes  a  whole  day,  according  to  the  fish  we 
There  are  days  when  fish  are  plenty,  but  they  will  not  bite. 

Q.  If  the  fish  were  plentiful,  how  long  would  it  take  to  fill  the  boat 
A.  It  would  take  two  fishermen  four  hours  to  fill  one  of  our  modi 
sized  fishing-boats,  with  5,  6,  7,  or  8  quintals. 

Q.  Would  you  wait  to  fill  your  boat  before  you  went  to  shore 
We  would  if  the  fish  were  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  the  cod  within  the  three-mile  limit,  or  out  ^ 
bay,  offshore  ? — A.  Within  the  three-mile  limit. 
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Q.  Then  yoa  landed  and  dried  them  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  That  coDtinaed  all  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  woaid  be  the  catch  per  season  f — A.  About  80  quintals. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  at  that  time  t — A.  $4. 

Q^  To  whom  would  yoa  sell  themt — A.  To  the  Jersey  establishments. 

Q.  Woald  you  take  them  there  T — A.  When  properly  dried,  some- 
timeB  we  woald  do  so.  When  we  make  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the 
Jersey  establishments  for  them  to  take  the  fish  when  cured,  they  will 
Gollect  the  fish  when  they  are  in  merchantable  order. 

Q.  Where  had  the  Jerseymen  their  establishments  at  that  time  ?— A. 
At  Paspebiae  and  Perce. 

Q.  At  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  Ghaleurs,  in  the  couuty  of  Bjnaveu- 
tnref— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  else  ? — A.  At  Gasp^  and  Grande  Biver. 

(j.  How  did  they  collect  the  fish  T — A.  They  have  shallops  or  small 
ndiooners  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  fish.  They  send  and  collect  the 
M  when  cured,  and  afterward  classify  the  fish  according  to  qualities. 

Q.  Yoa  say  there  was  one  man  with  yon  in  the  boat ;  would  you  re- 
qoiie  another  man  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  drying  the 
fishf—A.  We  did  not  in  that  case,  because  the  family  I  resided  with 
cored  the  fish. 

Q.  If  such  had  not  been  the  case,  would  you  have  required  another 
manf-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  require  drying  stages  ? — A.  Yes ;  salting  stages  and  forms  to 
drj  them  on. 

Q.  Do  these  Jersey  firms  encourage  mackerel-fishing? — A.  They  have 
Dot  done  so  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  DoQ't  they  discourage  it  T — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Their  employes  are  chiefly  French  ! — A.  They  are  chiefly  French; 
a  majonty  of  them  are  so,  but  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  nation- 
alities. 

Q.  The  great  body  are  French  f — A.  The  great  body  of  them  are 
Reneh  Canadians. 

Q.  And  they  want  entirely  the  cod  business  to  be  attended  to  T — A. 
But  is  their  business. 

Q.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  it  f — A.  They  have  sometimes  purchased 
I  few  qointals  of  No.  1  mackerel  to  ship  to  Jersey  for  their  own  use. 

Q.  They  have  a  very  large  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  ? — A.  Yes ; 
tith  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Brazils. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  a  monopoly  f — A.  Yes;  almost  exclusively  a  mo- 
Mpoly. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  year  f — A.  Next  year  I  was  engaged  in 
elttring  up  a  piece  of  land  for  myself,  and  doing  a  little  fishing. 

^  Pass  to  some  year  in  which  you  were  exclusively  engaged  in  fish- 
io^f— A.  In  1851 1  engaged  on  board  an  American  schooner. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  f — A.  The  Ida,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  Who  was  her  commander  f — A.  Charles  Maston. 

Q.  What  were  the  terms  on  which  you  shipped  T — A.  I  was  to  have 
talf  of  the  fish  I  caught 

Q.  Did  you  engage  at  Port  Daniel  T— A.  Yes ;  I  did  not  go  to  Glou- 
ester. 

0-  Explain  what  is  the  practice  when  men  ship  on  terms  of  receiving 
^  their  own  catch ;  have  they  each  separate  barrels  ? — A.  Each  mau 
Dsrks  his  own  barrels  as  he  fills  and  packs  them.  If  his  catch  is  ten 
ORels  be  gets  five  barrels  as  his  own^  and  has  to  pay  for  packages  and 
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bait  oat  of  that.    There  is  always  some  deduction  made  when  he  re- 
ceives pay  for  the  fish. 

Q.  The  object  is  to  cause  each  man  to  be  interested  in  the  catch  1— A. 
Yes.  There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  men  have  been  hired.  If 
a  master  can  make  a  good  bargain  with  a  very  experienced  pilot  he  will 
engage  him  at  so  much  and  take  his  catch  himself. 

Q.  He  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  person's  catch  except  his 
own? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  when  on  board  the  Ida  T — A.  We  fished  prin- 
cipally in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  commence  fishingf — ^A.  Some  time  in  Aagost. 

Q.  Is  not  that  latef — A.  It  is  not  late.  A  great  number  of  vmela 
only  come  into  the  bay  at  that  season  to  make  up  full  catches. 

Q.  When  you  went  on  board  had  they  caught  auyt — A.  About 
twenty  barrels. 

Q.  Where  had  they  been  fishing  ? — A.  The  first  fish  they  caught  was 
over  at  Bonaventure  Island. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  for  the  rest  of  the  season  in  Bay  Chaleurs  f — A.  Thej 
fished  up  to  about  October  1,  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  In  the  middle  of  the  bay  or  inshore  f — A.  Chiefly  inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  middle  of  the  channel  T — A.  Sometimes  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  sometimes  a  mile  from  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  beyond  the  three-mile  limits? — A.  We  migit 
sometimes  have  caught  a  very  few  outside  three  miles.  The  fish  at  tM 
particular  season  are  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  go  round  the  bay  as  far  as  Bestigouche  T — A.  As  far  as 
Herring  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  come  down  the  south  shore  ? — A.  Yes,  by  BoDaventmi 
and  Maria. 

Q.  Is  the  fishing  better  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  ran  intothi 
bay  on  the  south  shore  f — A.  The  mouth  of  Nipisquit  River,  whiek 
empties  into  Bathurst  harbor,  is  the  best  fishing-ground  on  Bay  ChalemsJ 

Q.  That  is  the  best  fishing-ground  on  the  south  shore  t — A.  That  H 
what  I  found  best. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore? — A.  From  one  mile  to  one  mile  and i 
quarter. 

Q.  Outside?— A.  Yes.  j 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Bay  Chaleurs;  is  there  any  really  goal 
mackerel  or  cod-fishing  four  or  five  miles  from  land ;  8»y  in  the  cenm 
of  the  bay  for  instance? — A.  At  certain  seasons  cod-fishiug  is  beatiij 
the  center  of  the  bay. 

Q.  What  season  of  the  year  do  you  mean? — A.  I  should  say  Oct 
perhaps  some  time  early  in  November. 

Q.  Can  you  keep  on  cod-fishing  until  the  ice  makes? — A.  So  long 
you  can  keep  out  in  the  stormy  weather. 

Q.  What  about  mackerel  ? — A.  Mackerel  at  that  season  are  a 
moving  southward. 

Q.  Is  there  any  season  at  which  the  mackerel  are  caught  in  the 
of  the  bay  more  than  three  miles  from  land? — A.  The  heaviest  fi 
I  ever  knew  caught  in  the  bay  was  in  the  center  of  the  bay,  but  it 
only  once.    It  was  exceptional. 

Q*  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was  ? — A.  It  was  the  first 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty — 1854. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  an  immense  catch  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  taken  by  any  vessel  in  which  you  were  concerned  f — A. 
^<id  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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Q.  Was  it  tak^n  by  an  American  vessel  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  taken  f — A.  By  hand-lines. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  know  an  instance  of  such  an  occarrence  before  or 
liDcet— A.  I  hare  known  that  they  have  taken  Ash  occasionally,  bat 
not  in  soch  abondance — not  in  snch  heavy  draught. 

Q.  When  fishing  in  the  bav  in  1851,  did  you  try  outshore  flshiogT — 
A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  catching  anything f — A.  Very  little;  we  never 
coald  catch  more  than  half  a  barrel  at  one  time. 

Q.  Yon  then  come  inshore  again  t — A.  Tea. 

Q.  You  worked  round  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  down  the  south  side; 
and  where  elsef — A.  We  had  succeeded  in  filling  the  vessel  before  we 
left  the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  ? — A.  About  280  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel ! — A.  Sixty-five  tons. 

Q.  Was  that  a  full  fare  f^A.  Yes. 

4  What  did  you  do  then'1 — A.  We  went  to  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  complete  your  fare  t — A.  Early  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Q.  Did  you  transship  at  Gape  Breton  t — A.  We  transshipped  40  or 
50bUTels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  transship  the  whole  catch  t — A.  What  we  trans- 
shipped was  to  a  vessel  which  was  not  fully  loaded,  and  which  wanted 
;  npplies.    We  had  sufficient  supplies  to  go  on  further,  and  we  purchased 
wreb  at  Maboa,  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  same  owner  T — A.  I  think  we 
teloo^  to  the  same  firm,  but  I  could  not  be  certain.  I  don't  remember 
tke  name  of  the  vessel,  but  she  was  commanded  by  Gaptain  Smith. 

Q.  That  was  pretty  late  in  the  season,  in  October  T — ^A.  It  was  about 
Ml  October  we  trausshipi^ed  that  fish. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  bay  t — A.  We  fished  off  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Did  yoa  fish  toward  the  bay,  or  outside  f — A.  North  and  west. 
We  fished  at  Shippegan  and  Miscou. 

Q.  Bj  the  time  you  caught  45  barrels,  how  far  was  the  season  ad- 
T&Dcedf^A.  About  the  20th  we  completed  the  fare. 
Q.  What  did  you  catch  t — A.  Forty-five  barrels. 
Q.  Then  yoa  went  to  Gloucester  T — A.  Yes. 
I  Q.  When  coming  down  from  Bay  Ghaleurs  to  the  Out  of  Ganso,  where 

So  transshipped,  did  yon  try  to  take  any  fish  off  Prince  Edward  Island! 
A.  No ;  because  we  had  a  full  fare. 

Q.  The  fish  you  took  oft*  Miscou  and  Shippegan — did  you  take  them 
jfMbore  or  oat  in  the  bay  f — A.  All  inshore. 

.  Q.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore ! — A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the 
ifcwe. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  bold  and  rocky  coast  ? — A.  It  is  bold  and  rocky,  with- 
deep  water  right  inshore. 

Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  what  the  price  of  mackerel  was  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  I  recollect  perfectly  well. 

Q.  Ton  have  said  you  had  280  barrels  and  the  45  barrels;  what  was 
fte  proportion  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  mackerel  ? — A.  About  three-quarters 
were  No.  1. 

Q.  At  the  north,  in  Gasp^  Bay  and  Bay  Ghaleurs,  are  not  the  greater 
proportion  of  mackerel  taken  No.  1  f — A.  That  depends  on  the  seasou. 
The  fish  taken  up  to  the  1st  August  are  inferior. 

Q.  Ton  say  it  depends  on  the  season  f — A.  On  the  time  of  year.    The 
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fish  caagbt  in  the  early  part  of  the  seasou  are  inferior  fiah ;  in  fact,  so 
mnch  inferior  that  they  are  hard  to  care. 

Q.  Those  taken  later  in  the  season  are  good?— A.  Yes;  they  are 
good.  From  the  middle  of  August  they  begin  to  get  better,  and  im- 
prove to  the  end  of  the  season.    They  are  more  valuable. 

Q.  And  the  large  majority  are  No.  1 T — A.  Yes,  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  three-quarters  of  your  fare  that  season  were  No.  1 1— A. 
They  proved  so  on  inspection. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  obtain  for  them  f — A.  Mackerel  were  selliog 
at  $16  for  No.  1  and  $12  for  No.  2.    We  had  no  No.  3  mackerel. 

Q.  How  many  composed  the  crew  of  the  vessel  Y — A.  Twelve,  in  all 

Q.  I  suppose  you  yourself  did  a  great  deal  of  fishing  f — A.  Not  so 
much  as  some  of  the  other  men,  because  I  was  not  so  much  expeii- 
enced. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  had  you  for  your  share ! — A.  I  caught  13  bar- 
rels, and  had  6|  barrels  for  my  share. 

Q.  Others  got  a  good  deal  moret — A.  Yes,  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  experience  to  catch  the  fish  f — A.  It  it- 
quires  experience  and  activity,  so  much  so  that  on  the  first  day,  whea 
other  men  had  filled  a  barrel,  I  had  caught  only  a  dozen  fish. 

Q.  There  is  a  knack  about  it  which  experience  only  teaches!— i. 
Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  receive  for  jour  6^  barrels? — A.  They  paid  me  so 
much  a  barrel.  I  don't  know  who  purchased  them ;  they  were  packed 
at  Gloucester,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  paid  me. 

Q.  How  much  a  barreU— A.  $16  for  the  best  fish,  $12  for  the  othm, 

Q.  When  was  your  next  fishing  season  ?— A.  The  following  seaan, 
1852. 

Q.  With  whom  did  yon  fish  then  ! — A.  I  remained  in  the  Uoiteii 
States  that  winter  and  came  back  to  Gloucester  on  an  appointment  and 
fished,  I  believed  for  the  same  firm,  under  Captain  Watson. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  firm  f — A.  Friends  &  Co.,  or  Friends 
Bros. 

Q.  What  vessel  did  you  go  in  f — A.  The  Bioan. 

Q.  When  did  you  sail  from  Gloacester  t — A.  On  13th  June. 

Q.  Describe  which  route  yon  took  ? — A.  We  made  direct  for  the  moi 
of  Bay  Chaleurs.  The  first  fish  we  caught  was  off  Bay  Parbos,  wi 
with  the  exception  of  one  off  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  You  went  straight  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  at  Prince  Edward  Island! — ^A.  We  just  hove 
and  caught  one  mackerel. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  at  Banks  Bradley  or  Miscou  ? — A.  We  did 
try  the  Banks,  but  went  straight  into  the  bay.    I  believe  the  Capl 
had  a  motive  in  doing  so.    He  agreed  with  me  to  take  me  to  my 
place  of  residence  when  we  sailed,  and  he  consequently  thought 
was  as  good  fishing-ground  as  any. 

Q.  He  knew  yon  had  had  experience  of  the  ground  t — A.  That 
no  doubt  his  reason.    I  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
while  in  the  interior  of  the  CTnited  States,  and  I  arrived  at  Gloui 
by  appointment. 

Q.  Were  you   thoroughly  acquainted  with   Bay  Cbalenrs  and 
coast  of  Gasp6t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yon  answered  as  a  pilot  as  well  ?— A.  That  was  snpposi  d 
be  the  nature  of  the  case.    That  was  the  inducement. 

Q.  Where  did  you  commence  ?— A.  Off  Pabos  Bay.  The  fint  tii 
we  lay  to  there  we  caught  about  40  barrels. 
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Q.  How  loDg  did  it  take  yoa  to  catch  them  f — ^A.  Two  hours  and  a 
half. 
Q.  How  maDy  men  formed  the  crew  ?— A.  Fifteen. 
Q.  Too  were  experienced  and  caught  more  than  a  dozen  that  day  ? — 
A*  I  caught  two  barrels  that  day. 

Q.  And  others  of  the  crew  in  proportion  ? — A.  Yes,  some  of  them 
more,  of  coarse. 
Q.  Were  they  good  mackerel  f — A.  No;  they  were  rather  poor. 
Q.  They  would  be  No.  2  T — A.  GhieiBy  No.  3 ;  some  were  No.  2. 
Q.  Did  yon  make  any  distinction  at  the  time  of  the  catch  ? — A,  It 
woaid  never  do  to  mix  different  qualities  of  fish,  becanse  it  would  injure 
them  for  the  market.    After  the  mackerel  are  caught  they  are  packed 
aeoordiDg  to  quality. 

Q.  Has  each  man  three  barrels  f — A.  When  fishing  each  man  puts 
liisfish  into  his  own  barrel,  and  after  the  fishing  is  completed  the  men 
torn  to,  and  perhaps  two  men  assist  each  other  in  splitting  up  and  pre- 
paring the  fish  for  salting. 

Q.  Do  they  do  this  at  the  end  of  the  day's  fishing!— A.  They  do  it 
immediately  they  quit  fishing. 

Q.  Could  yon  not  fish  all  day  long? — A.  Yes,  if  the  fish  would  remain 
ftlongside,  but  they  don't  usually  bite  all  day. 

Q«  When  you  clean  fish  what  do  you  do  with  the  offal  ? — A.  Heave  it 
overboard. 
Q.  Did  3'ou  do  that  on  your  first  voyage  ? — A.  We  do  it  always. 
Q.  You  never  knew  then  of  vessels  landing  to  dress  their  fish  ? — A.  No. 
Q.  Were  the  40  barrels  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit  ? — A. 
Witbin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  throwing  offal  overboard  on  the  fisheries  ? — 
L  Id  what  way  f 

Q.  Isit  injurious  or  otherwise  to  the  fisheries  f — A.  It  is  injurious, 
deeidedly  so. 

Q.  State  why  you  entertain  that  opinion  f — A.  In  the  first  place,  if  it 
is  done  on  grounds  where  fishermen  are  fishing  for  cod,  it  will  glut  the 
bh.   Mackerel,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  will  not  take  the  offal,  but  cod 
viU  feed  on  it  when  it  is  fresh.    Our  fishermen  are  not  able  to  take  cod 
with  their  bait  when  this  offal  is  thrown  overboard.    If  a  very  large 
^Dantity  of  offal  is  thrown  overboard  from  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  it  is 
injurious  in  another  way ;  it  makes  the  warer  putrid  and  poisons  the 
imall  fieh. 
Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  water  putrid  t — A.  I  have. 
Q.  Id  how  many  fathoms! — ^A.  In  4  or-  5  fathoms.    That  is  easily 
4iplaiiied.    On  our  coast,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  strong  current  set- 
ftkgnpordown,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore,  and  inside  of  that 
we  are  eddies,  and  that  foul  matter  comes  into  the  eddies  and  tends 
tiiDjure  the  fish. 
Q.  It  does  not  get  out  of  the  eddies  f — A.  No. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  smelt  it  f — A.  Any  one  not  accustomed  to  fishing, 
tomiDgto  a  place  where  a  large  amount  of  offal  has  been  thrown  over- 
iNttrd,  will  distinguish  it  very  quickly. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  without  offal  being  thrown  in- 
ihore,  but  out  in  deep  water,  you  can  smell  it  at  sea? — A.  For  one  or 
two  miles. 

Q.  Fish  will  not  enter  the  water  at  that  point  t— Not  to  any  great  ex 
toDt,  until  the  offal  is  displaced  by  the  tide. 
Q.  Are  these  places  where  mackerel  spawn  f — A.  Not  in  all  cases. 
0*  Id  many  cases  T — ^A.  In  some  cases. 
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Q.  What  effect  will  this  have  upon  mackerel  spawn  and  fry  t— A.  It 
will  beinjarioas  to  the  mackerel  fry  in  particalar,  especially  in  plaoM 
like  Seven  Islands.  If  a  large  quantity  of  offal  is  thrown  in,  it  will  not 
get  washed  away  until  the  tide  has  flowed  for  a  long  time ;  perhaps  g 
spring  tide  will  be  required  to  do  it. 

Q.  Must  there  not  be  an  equally  injurious  effect  upon  the  spawn  it- 
self f — A.  I  should  suppose  naturally  so ;  I  am  not  positive  that  it  woaU   ■, 
be  so,  but  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  catch  fish  until  some  time  has  clasped  at  the    , 
place  where  oft'al  has  been  thrown  in  f — A.  As  a  great  thing  our  fisher- 
men give  up  the  attempt. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason  f-*A.  That  is  the  reason,  I  suppose.  | 

Q.  That  they  cannot  catch  fish  ? — A.  Not  until  they  move  to  anodiet 
ground,  one  or  two  miles  away. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  it  destroys  the  fishing-ground  whenever  offBilii 
thrown  overt — A.  I  believe  it  on  oath.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  veiy 
practical  man  in  fishiug,  but  I  am  stating  my  experience;  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  more  experienced  than  I  am. 

Q.  But  you  have  had  practical  experience,  and  yon  are  stating  your 
judgment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  judgment  of  Americans  t — A.  They  have  stated  thatto 
me  also. 

Q.  They  have  stated  what  f — A.  They  have  stated  what  I  Bay  to  yooi 
that  when  a  large  quantity  of  offal  is  thrown  overboard  it  is  iojarioiiata 
fishing. 

Q.  Is  it  really  destructive  t — A.  I  should  suppose  for  the  last  three 
years  it  has  been.  During  the  last  two  years  seining  has  done  a  greal 
deal  more  injury  than  line-fishing.  An  immense  amount  of  seining  hm 
been  done  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  Fish  have  been  scarce  for  the  last  year  or  two. — A.  Mackerel  havt 
been. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  offal  having  been  thrown  overboard  in 
vious  years ;  do  you  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it  t — A.  Kel 
that  alone. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  causes  operating  f — A. 
has  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  that  way. 

Q.  During  the  last  year  or  two  the  Americans  have  not  been  there 
muchT—A.  They  have  not.    This  year  the  fish  are  approaching  a 

Q.  With  regard  to  your  voyage  in  1852,  where  did  yon  go 
taking  40  barrels  off  Pabos  t — A.  To  Port  Daniel,  my  place  of  reaid 
which  we  left  for  the  mouth  of  Saint  Lawrence  Biver. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  Anticosti  t — A.  We  went  to  Oasp^  Cape. 
best  fish  we  caught  were  about  12  miles  above  6asp6  Head. 

Q.  You  were  keeping  inshore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  round  the  north  part  of  Gasp^,  and  up  the  Saint  Jjk 
rence  nearly  as  far  as  Bict — A.  Up  as  far  as  Matane. 

Q.  By  that  time  you  had  got  a  full  fare  f — A  By  the  time  we  got 
we  had  got  a  full  fare. 

Q.  You  crossed  over  to  the  north  shore  and  went  to  the  north  end 
Anticosti  and  fished  there! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  during  the  whole  time  you  kept  fishing  within  the  three- 
limit! — A,  Always,  except  when  cutters  drove  us  off. 

Q.  Did  cutters  interfere  with  you  ! — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Where  did  they  find  you  ! — A.  Inshore.    All  along  the  north  al 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Were  the  cuisers  along  there ! — A.  They  cruised  from  Gaar^  ? 
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Hatane.   Where  there  is  a  fleet  of  500  sail  along  the  shore  there  is  a 
fignal  kept. 
Q.  Were  thej  steam  craiserst — A.  Some  steam  aod  some  sailing. 
Q.  With  the  steamers  yon  could  see  the  smoke  9 — ^A.  Yes.    With 
8ach  an  extent  of  coast  and  so  large  a  number  of  vessels,  when  a  cruiser 
appears  one  of  the  vessels  at  the  outside  of  the  line  makes  a  signal  and 
^en  the  vessels  strike  off. 
Q.  What  was  the  signal  t — A.  The  vessel's  own  signal. 
Q.  Then  the  vessel  hauled  out  of  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yoa  did  not  stay  long  outside  f — A.  Not  long.    As  soon  as  the 
craiser  was  out  of  sight  we  were  back  again. 

Q.  After  you  had  completed  your  fare,  how  many  barrels  bad  you  on 
board  t— A.  Between  360  and  380. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  schooner  f — A.  90  tons.  The  vessel  ear- 
ned more  than  vessels  usually  fitted  out  for  mackerel-fishing,  for  she 
was  bailt  to  carry  freight. 

Q.  Were  the  men  engaged  on  the  same  terms  as  on  the  previous 
year!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  such  terms  are  made,  the  cook  stands  out  separate  f — A. 
Sot  always. 

Q.  How  can  he  make  a  catch  ? — A.  It  is  very  simple.    If  he  is  a  smart 
Dan  be  will  arrange  that  the  men  have  a  meal  at  daylight.    I  have  seen 
aeook  on  board  take  more  than  any  other  man. 
Q.  Was  the  cook  on  this  occasion  paid  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  ADd  the  men  had  to  pay  their  share  f — A.  Yes. 
(^  What  else  had  they  to  pay  t — ^A.  For  bait  and  barrels. 
Qi  Any  proportion  of  the  insurance  premium  ! — A.  I  have  never  been 
eiitfged  for  that.    It  belongs  to  the  owners,  unless  it  is  a  company 
aiEiir  right  through. 
Q.  What  about  salt  t — A.  I  have  never  been  charged  for  salt. 
Q.  After  your  fare  was  completed  what  did  you  do  f — A.  I  landed  at 
hfn»  and  went  home. 

Q.  Where  did  the  vessel  go  f — A.  To  Arichat,  Cape  Breton,  to  trans- 
riiip.  It  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Straits  of  Ganso.  All  the  fare 
vaa  transshipped  there. 

Q.  Id  what  time  had  you  succeeded  in  completing  your  faref — A.  I 
loded  on  the  13th  of  August  at  Perce.  I  started  from  my  place  on 
WiJoly. 

[  Q.  Then  there  was  time  for  another  trip  t — A.  It  was  stated  to  me  in 
|e following  spring  that  the  vessel  had  fitted  up  again.  I  don't  recol- 
Ittton  what  grounds  they  fished,  except  that  it  was  in  the  gulf. 
[  Q.  What  was  your  share  of  the  catch  that  year? — A.  I  don't  recollect 
fta  quantity ;  my  fish  went  to  Gloucester  and  I  received  my  pay  by  a 
KD  OD  Halifax. 

Q.  What  did  it  amount  to  ?— A.  $130. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  during  the  remainder  of  the  season? — A.  iN'ot  particn- 
irly  fishing.  I  was  in  a  fishing- vessel  that  season  afterward,  but  I 
3d  not  only  fish. 

Q.  During  the  season  of  1852  how  many  fishing- vessels  were  in  the 
fnlf  of  Baint  Lawrence  T — ^A.  About  600  in  all — that  is,  in  the  gulf. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  were  the  ordinary  fares  that  year! — A,  I  be- 
eve  about  250  barrels ;  that  was  about  the  average. 
Q.  When  you  say  there  were  600  vessels  do  you  mean  American 
Wselsf—A.  They  may  not  have  been  all  American  vessels;  they  were 
hiefly  fishing- vessels;  some  of  them  were  from  Nova  Scotia* 
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Q.  How  many  were  from  Nova  Scotia  f— A.  I  ooold  hardly  tell  yoa^ 
perhaps  30  or  40  vessels ;  there  may  have  been  more  or  less. 

Q.  Then  aboat  460  or  470  vessels  would  be  Americans  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  price  of  mackerel  mle  that  year  f— A.  As  I  did  not 
go  with  my  mackerel  to  Gloncester  I  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  460  or  470  American  vessels,  or  the  whole 
fleet,  do  you  mean  they  were  all  mackerel  fishermen  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  fishing  for  cod  in  addition  to  those  Y — A.  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  fishing  in  1853 1 — A.  In  the  American  schooner 
Minerve,  of  Gastine,  Maine. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  t — A.  He  came  to  my  place  after  me. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  on  account  of  your  knowledge  of  the  coast  t — A 
He  wanted  me  to  go  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  on  the  same  terms  T — A.  I  shipped  for  a  specified 
8um. 

Q.  For  what  sum? — A.  At  so  much  per  month. 

Q.  How  much  per  month  Y — A.  Thirty-five  dollars. 

Q.  When  you  shipped,  had  the  vessel  any  mackerel  on  board  Y — A^ 
Five  barrels. 

Q.  Then  she  had  not  stopped  on  the  way  to  fish? — A.  I  snppose  Mt 
from  that. 

Q.  Wbere  did  you  commence  fishingY — A.  Outside  of  Bonavenlim^l 
Island. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  inshore  or  outside  Y — A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  land. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  there  Y — A.  About  five  barrela. 

Q.  Then  which  way  did  you  go  Y — A.  From  Oasp^  on  the  old  eomiil 
I  have  described. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  that  occasion  before  you  got  a  faae  f — A 
We  did  not  get  a  fare. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  good  year  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  did  not  get  a  fare  Y — A.  The 
tain  was  a  very  timid  man  and  the  cutters  were  more  numerous. 

Q.  You  had  to  keep  out  Y— A.  We  tried  outside,  but  we  did  not 
ceed  in  catching  much  fish :  we  took  only  80  barrels. 

Q.  Did  he  run  out  when  be  saw  a  cutter  Y — A.  When  a  suspicions 
sel  appeared  he  got  under  way  and  ran  out. 

Q.  He  lost  so  much  time  you  could  not  get  a  catch  Y — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Outside  the  limit  you  could  do  nothing  Y — A.  Outside  there 
no  fish. 

Q.  And  he  was  too  timid  to  remain  inshore  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  voyage  Y — A.  The  result  was  that 
left  him  after  three  weeks. 

Q.  Yon  found  it  was  not  a  paying  business  T — A.  It  would  have 
me.    I  was  paid  according  to  stipulation. 

Thubsdat,  August  9. 
The  confereuce  met. 

The  examination  of  William  MgLgod  was  continued. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  When  you  left  off  yesterday  you  were  speaking  of  be 
engaged  with  an  American  captain,  who  did  not  fish  ranch  inshore 
cause  he  was  afraid  of  the  cutters,  and  you  said  you  left  her  at  the 
of  three  weeks  Y — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  Y — A.  After  doing  some  work  at  home 
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ressel  called  apon  me  again  to  craise  in  Bay  Chalears,  for  the  parpose 
of  mackerel  fishlDg  and  trading. 

Q.  Where  was  the  vessel  from  t — A.  She  loaded  from  Portland.  I 
coald  not  remember  w  here  she  belonged.  The  captain's  name  was  Foster, 
and  ber  name  was  Forest.  She  fitted  oat  from  Portland,  Me.  I  think 
sbe  belonged  to  an  adjacent  port. 

Q.  Did  joa  engage  in  her  ! — A.  I  engaged  to  go  in  her  np  Bay  Oha- 
lenrs  on  a  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  and  purchasing  mackerel 
and  porchasiDg  salmon. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  f — A.  The  same  year  as  I  was  in  the  Minerve — 
1S53.   A  few  weeks  after  £  left  the  Minerve. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  go  f — A.  I  went  first  to  Garaqnet  and  proceeded 
apto  Batharst  and  Herring  Island,  baying  and  catching  mackerel. 

Q.  Did  yoa  catch  them  off  shore  or  inshore  T — A.  Inshore. 

Q.  Did  yoa  sncceed  in  getting  a  fare  T — A.  We  caught  very  few,  some 
25or  30  barrels  altogether  on  that  side,  the  soath  side  of  Bay  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  Did  yoa  purchase  much  f — ^A.  We  purchased  some  40  or  50  barrels. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  when  there  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  spawning 
{TooDds  f— A.  We  crossed  over  to  the  Canadian  side.  I  was  told  by  an 
^fisherman,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  fisherman  in  the  Orkneys, 
udbom  whom  we  purchased  some  few  mackerel — which  were  inferior 
nackerel— that  he  had  caught  the  fish  in  the  spawning  season.  I  per- 
NttDj  knew  him.  I  knew  him  to  be  an  old  and  experienced  fisherman 
Amd  tbe  Orkney  Islands,  in  Scotland.    His  name  was  Magnus  Firth. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  had  caught  the  fish  in  spawning  time  f — A.  We 
bODght  from  him  a  few  fish,  but  they  were  inferior ;  he  said  he  could 
flot  sell  them  there.  He  brought  some  salmon  as  an  indacement  to  take 
tke&h. 

Q.  These  fish  were  thrown  in  with  the  salmon  T — A.  Yes ;  he  said  the 
nackerel  spawned  before  his  own  door;  he  was  sure  of  that,  because 
kebad  taken  mackerel  in  that  state,  when  they  were  blind,  with  a  scale 
wet  their  eyes. 

Q.  When  spawning  there  is  a  scale  over  their  eyes  ? — A.  I  am  positive 
ikere  is;  I  have  caught  them  myself  with  a  scale  over  their  eyes. 

Q.  When  taken  in  that  state  it  is  proof  they  are  spawning  f — A.  Yes ; 
ibey  bary  themselves  in  sand  and  mud.  He  said  he  had  dragged  them 
Kit  of  the  sand — a  mud  loam  bottom. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  a  scale  over  the  eyes  of  the  male 
hb  as  well  as  the  female  f — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  cannot  distinguish 
le  difference. 

Q.  That,  then,  is  clearly  one  of  the  spawning  grounds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that  where  did  you  go  ? — A.  We  came  down  the  north  side 
of  Bonaveutare,  and  caught  some  few  more  mackerel,  and  purchased 
MDe. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  go  ! — ^A.  To  Port  Daniel,  and  I  left  the  ves- 
ri  there. 

0*  What  became  of •  her ;  do  you  knowf — A.  She  proceeded  on  to 
tape  Breton  to  complete  her  cargo.  Sbe  was  an  American  vessel  which 
reut  to  Miramichi  Bi  vers  for  the  parpose  of  salmon  fishing,  then  sold 
be  salmon,  and  came  on  for  the  purpose  of  catching  mackerel  and 
nrchasing  salmon,  and  afterward  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  was  her  size  f — A.  About  fifty-five  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  composed  her  crew  f — A.  !Nine  men  only.  I  put 
k  mast  into  the  vessel. 

^  I  think  you  explained — perhaps  you  might  be  more  definite — the 
Dode  by  which  men  who  ship  are  paid  by  fish ;  what  is  the  arrange- 
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ment  f — A.  The  arrangemeot  in  my  time,  when  I  waa  accustomed  to  go 
in  American  fishing  vessels,  was  this :  Each  man  got  half  of  the  fish  he 
caught  when  land^  in  port ;  he  pays  for  his  own  barrels,  for  half  of  the 
bait,  and  $1  for  the  culling  and  packing  of  the  fish. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  payment  for  heM  of  the  bait,  how  do  you  know 
how  much  bait  each  man  uses  ? — A.  The  cost  is  divided  equally.  One 
man  is  supposed  to  consume  as  much  bait  as  another,  as  it  is  hove 
broadcast.    If  he  does  not  use  as  much  it  is  his  own  fault. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  How  about  boarding  the  men  f — A.  The  owner  boards  all ;  be  fur- 
nishes all  supplies.  That  is  my  experience.  There  have  been  cases 
where  it  has  been  a  joint-stock  affair ;  that  I  know  nothing  about. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  The  ship  boards  the  men  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  owner  takes  one-half  the  whole  catch  f — ^A.  Yes.  I  bs- 
lieve  in  a  general  way  the  owner  does  not  buy  the  fish.  I  believe  it  k 
sold  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  1854  in  an  American  vessel  f — A.  I  was 
gaged  on  a  seiner  to  repair  sails. 

Q.  The  vessel  had  come  to  Port  Daniel  t — A.  It  had  come  into  Baf 
Ghaleurs.    I  was  engaged  a  few  days  repairing  sails. 

Q.  They  landed  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  sails  repaired  t — 
They  took  me  on  board  and  moved  off  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  at 
same  time.    They  did  not  take  any  fish  during  my  time  on  board. 

Q.  Then  you  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  her  in  1854  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  a  great  number  of  American  v< 
were  fishing  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  that  year  ? — A.  Should  say  the  nom 
would  be  from  200  to  300  in  1853. 

Q.  In  1855  how  many  were  there  ? — A.  I  believe  200  or  300,  pi 
in  that  quarter ;  probably  000  in  the  gul£    They  told  me  there  w 
about  600  inside  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  an  American  fishing  vessel  that  year  t — . 
I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  American  fishing  vessels  fish  much  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  t 
They  did. 

Q.  Still  within  the  three-mile  limits,  I  suppose  f — A.  Mostly  widii 
three  miles. 

Q.  All  mackerel  fishers,  I  suppose !— A.  Ghiefily ;  no  American 
fishermen  came  inside  except  for  bait  and  water. 

Q.  In  1856,  were  there  many  f — A.  About  the  usual  number. 

Q.  You  were  not  engaged  yourself  t — A.  No  further  thaii  assi 
them  to  make  repairs  when  they  came  into  harbor. 

Q.  In  1857,  what  was  the  number  t-— A,  The  same  number — about 
same. 

Q.  In  1858 1— A.  I  think  on  the  whole,  up  to  1860  or  1862,  it  was  a 
the  same  thing. 

Q.  We  pass  then  to  1863.— A.  In  1863 1  could  not  say  the  number, 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  I  was  away  from  home. 

Q.  In  1864 1 — A.  The  same;  I  was  away  from  home. 

Q.  In  1865  f— A.  The  same. 

Q.  In  1866  T— A.  The  same. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  in  1867  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  the  usual  number  that  yearf — A.  Tk 
were  more  than  there  had  been  during  the  last  three  years  to  my  knc 
edge. 
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Q.  YoQ  bad  been  away  dariDg  three  years  f — A.  Not  oat  of  the  bay, 
bat  away  from  my  own  place. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  would  there  be  in  the  bay  io  1867  f — A.  From 
300  to  400. 

Q.  Inside  Bay  GhaleursT — A.  Yes  ^  I  have  seen  250  lying  at  anchor 
in  Port  Daniel  Bay,  and  as  many  more  at  Pa8i)ebiac  on  the  same  day. 
Paspebiac  is  eighteen  miles  from  Port  Daniel  on  the  Canada  side.  I 
ooQJd  not  say  they  were  all  American  vessels.  There  might  be  three* 
fourths  American,  more  or  less.  At  this  time  Nova  Scotia  vessels  began 
to  increase.  There  might  be  one-quarter  or  one-half  Nova  Scotia  ves- 
sels, I  conid  not  say  positively. 

Q.  ConId  yon  not  tell  an  American  fishing- vessel  by  her  rig  t — A. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  vessels  from  about  Lunenburg  and  Liver- 
pool have  resembled  American  fishing- vessels  very  much.  They  rig  the 
tame,  and  tbey  cruise  so  much  together  that,  unless  you  talk  with  the 
captains  and  crews,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them  from  Americans. 

Q.  In  1867  you  say  there  were  a  great  number  of  vessels  in  the  bay, 
lot  jon  cannot  say  how  many  were  Americans  f — A.  No ;  I  could  not 
1^.  1  have  seen  250  vessels  lying  in  Port  Daniel  Harbor  alone,  and 
25  of  them  might  be  Nova  Scotia  vessels. 

.   Q.  And  a  large  number  more  lying  close  to  Paspebiac  t — A.  A  num- 
^kr  more  at  Paspebiac  on  the  same  day,  because  I  came  from  Paspebiac 

tbeftameday. 

Q.  Daring  that  year  did  they  all  fish  inshore  as  usual  t — A.  Most  in- 


Q.  Did  the  cutters  trouble  them  that  year  ! — A.  They  did. 
L  Q*  What  did  they  do  t — A.  A  number  of  vessels  took  out  licenses 
pat  year,  if  1  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  In  1868  how  many  f — A.  Quite  a  number  in  1868 ;  I  could  not  say 
exact  number.    Most  of  them  in  1868  kept  down  about  Gasp^ ; 
were  not  so  many  of  them  at  the  head  of  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Ha?e  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  the  average  catch  was  in 

^7  and  1868  f — A.  Only  by  information  received  from  others. 

Q.  Wbat  did  they  say  the  vessels  took  f — A.  About  250  barrels  as  an 
fnirage;  that  is  not  for  the  season,  it  is  for  a  trip. 

Q.  Did  they  go  more  than  one  trip  f — A.  A  large  majority  make  two 

'l(l  Then  what  would  be  the  average  for  the  season  f — A.  That  would 
dOO  barrels  for  the  season.    The  first  trip  would  be  shorter ;  for  the 
trip  they  would  occupy  longer  time  in  taking  a  fare. 
Q.  Bat  they  would  be  better  fish  T — A.  Yes ;  better  fish  and  more 

;*  Me. 

\%  What  about  1869 1— A.  Fishermen  were  beginning  to  fall  off  a 

(I  Why;  from  the  scarcity  of  fish  or  the  fear  of  cutters  t — A.  In  our 
iwter. 

^Wasitfrom  the  fear  of  cutters  or  because  the  fish  had  become 
pcef— A.  Cutters  were  still  cruising,  but  most  of  the  vessels  had 
pen  oQt  licenses ;  at  least  I  suppose  so. 

i  Q-  Was  fish  as  plentiful  in  1869  f — ^A.  Tes,  on  our  own  shore.    Our 
vn  people  found  them  as  plentiful. 
0-  They  made  good  catches  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  American  vessels  did  not  fre- 
ieot  the  bay  in  as  large  numbers  as  previously  f — A.  They  stated  to 
le  that  they  found  fish  more  on  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
dand  shores. 
28f 
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Q.  It  was  not  necessary  then  to  come  so  far  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  aboat  1870  f — A.  There  was  a  large  namber  of  Amerieao 
Tessels  on  our  shores.    The  catch  in  a  general  way  was  pretty  fair. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  ! — A.  I  can  only  say  few 
report.  When  I  saw  them  they  were  doing  pretty  well ;  they  had  thdr 
usual  fare. 

Q.  About  500  barrels  in  the  season  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  were  severd  i 
seiners  that  season  in  that  quarter. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  year  yon  had  seen  seiners  there  f-— A.  I  bad 
seen  seiners  10  or  15  years  before. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  year  you  remember  seeing  seiners  f — A  In  1851 
and  1852  on  the  northern  coast. 

Q.  Were  the  seines  used  close  to  the  shore  ? — A.  In  1851 1  wasiucooh 
pany  with  a  seiner  seining  inshore  at  Seven  Islands. 

Q.  Where  are  Seven  Islands  t — A.  In  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  d 
side. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  on  the  Labrador  coast  ? — A.  Inside  of  the  Bay 
Seven  Islands. 

Q.  You  did  seine-fishing  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  with  a  draught  seine; 
a  purse  seine. 

Q.  Did  you  take  much  fish  there  t — A.  They  take  very  large 
of  fish  with  it  when  they  can  approach  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  seine  to  land  f — A.  They  land  the  seine. 

Q.  What  was  the  efifect  of  that  kind  of  seining—- did  they  take 
fish  than  they  wanted  to  keep  ? — A.  In  a  general  way  it  is  not  the 
At  that  season  of  the  year  the  fish  which  come  inshore  are  a  large 
of  fish.    One  seine  was  enough  to  load  two  or  three  vessels,  perl 
in  a  couple  of  days.    They  loaded  them  as  fast  as  the  crew  conld 
them,  so  much  so  that  the  master  had  loaded  his  own  and  another 
sel,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  had  not  been  driven  off  by  a 
ernment  cruiser. 

Q.  In  1871  was  the  number  of  vessels  fishing  in  Bay  Ohaleursas 
as  usual  f — A.  I  only  saw  one  vessel,  a  seiner. 

Q.  A  purse  seiner  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  take  many  ? — A.  I  saw  none. 

Q.  Was  that  a  bad  year  for  fish  ! — A.  Yes ;  we  caught  no  macki 
not  even  for  bait. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that ;  did  the  mackerel  alter  their  w 
or  were  they  frigbteued  off? — A.  They  alter  their  ways  and  mi 
other  shores ;  but  the  real  cause  was  the  frequent  seining  on  thesh* 
Frequent  seining  will  drive  them  off  or  destroy  them. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  the  fishing  in  1872? — A.  In 
there  was  considerable  fishing,  but  I  was  not  connected  with 
that  season.    I  know  considerable  fish  was  caught. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1873  f — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Eighteen  seventy-four  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  good  year  i— 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  good  year  for  fish. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  would  be  engaged  in  it  in  the 
that  year  f — A.  I  could  not  say.    So  far  as  I  can  recollect  they  were 
numerous  as  previously ;  not  on  our  shores ;  most  of  them  had 
down. 

Q.  In  1875  and  1876  mackerel  were  not  so  numerous  f — A.  In 
and  1876  we  got  none. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  mackerel  not  being  there  in  1875 
1876  ? — A.  For  the  same  reason  as  I  have  giveu  before — too  rnar-h 
ing. 
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Q.  Ton  have  seen  purseseiniDg  going  on  t — A.  Yes.  I  have  assisted 
dieiD. 

Q.  Will  yoa  state  to  the  Oommission  what  parse-seiners  do  f — A. 
When  a  vessel  has  a  seine  and  can  fail  in  with  a  snfficient  body  of  fish  they 
hwer  two  boats.  The  seine  is  generally  130  fathoms  long  by  11  fathoms 
deep,  and  is  intended  to  be  drawn  together  at  the  bottom  and  also  in 
tte  center,  at  the  two  extreme  ends.  The  seine  is  famished  with  lead 
sinkers  and  sinks  itself.  Consequently,  if  the  fish  make  a  run  to  the 
eircle,  which  they  invariably  do,  they  cannot  get  oat,  and  the  seine  is 
tevrn  together,  and  the  fish  are  captared  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  many  fish  are  captared  at  one  time  in  a  seine  f — A.  I  have  seen 
180  barrels  taken  from  a  seine. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  woald  be  fish  which  woold  not  be  used  ? — A, 
^baps  one-half  of  the  fish  wonld  not  be  marketable, 
i  Q.  A  good  number  of  the  mackerel  woald  be  too  small  T — A.  Yes ;  that 
fcwhat  I  mean ;  they  are  not  marketable,  because  they  are  too  small. 
Ikere  will  be  herring  taken  with  them  often. 

Q.  How  do  they  take  fish  out  of  the  seine  f — A.  If  the  weather  per- 

itt,  they  will  thrust  the  seine  along  side  the  vessel ;  if  not,  they  will 

^e  the  fish  out  with  boats — the  seiners'  boats  are  adapted  for  that 

Q^  What  kind  of  boats  are  they  f— A.  Something  like  whale  boats. 
It  larger  and  flatter,  and  made  very  buoyant. 

Q.  Are  they  flat-bottomed  f — A.  Not  altogether  flat,  but  much  flatter 
boats  generally  are.    They  are  intended  to  carry  heavy  loads.    I 
lid  aay  each  boat  would  carry  25  barrels  of  fish. 
Woald  they  take  the  fish  out  of  the  seine  with  a  dip-net  T — A.  Yes. 
Wonld  they  separate  them  in  the  dip-net  or  throw  them  all  into 
boat  T— A.  Tbey  separate  them  on  board  the  vessel. 
lA  Those  fish  which  are  not  marketable  they  throw  overboard,  I  pre- 
ppef— A.  They  are  thrown  overboard  if  there  is  no  stranger  along- 
Pfcto  get  them.    They  would  not  destroy  them  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
pnity  to  give  them  to  people  who  would  take  them. 
^Q.  That  is  a  regular  occurrence  ? — A.  Yes.    They  can  make  no  use 
"  them,  except  for  bait.    They  sometimes  grind  them  for  bait.    Fre* 
ttiy  they  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  get  a  catch  with  a 
le.   Most  of  the  seiners  are  also  prepared  to  take  the  fish  with  lines^ 
they  have  Also  another  mode  of  seining.    A  vessel  will  sometimes 
leto  anchor  and  get  a  large  quantity  of  mackerel  about  her. 
They  throw  bait  out  to  get  the  mackerel  round  them  ! — A.  YeSi 
may  be  a  heavy  body  of  mackerel  round,  but  they  may  not  bite, 
f  will  sweep  a  seine  around  the  vessel,  if  the  weather  admits  of  it, 
iQelose  a  large  school  of  mackerel,  allowing  a  sufficient  extent  of 
iftrne  for  the  vessel  to  drift  out  of  it.    Then  they  will  olose  up  the 
.   They  will  not  lose  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  fish. 
When  the  fish  are  taken,  those  not  marketable  are  thrown  over- 
rd!— A.  They  are  invariably  thrown  overboard. 
They  will  undoubtedly  be  dead? — A.  Yes;  mackerel  die  quickly. 
iSnppose  a  seine  took  500  barrels  at  one  hanl,  bow  many  would  not 
fmarketable  ? — A.  It  is  possible  the  whole  might  be. 

S9-  It  would  be  exceptional  if  the  whole  were  marketable  ? — A.  It  is 
.  generally  the  case,  but  it  is  possible  they  might  be.    I  am  not  an 
l^rienced  seiner,  but  I  speak  from  what  I  have  seen. 
H'  What  proportion  of  the  catch  would  be  thrown  away  as  useless  ? — 
•  One-fourth  at  least. 
Q«  What  effect  has  that  on  the  fishing? — A.  It  would  be  injurious  to 
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all  kinds  of  fish.    If  you  destroy  the  yoang  fish  it  is  like  cutting  dovu 
the  young  forest. 

Q.  In  1875  and  '76  were  purse-seines  used  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  purse-seining  if  oontinned 
two  or  three  years  more  f — A.  It  would  ruin  the  fishing-grounds  alto- 
gether for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  By  the  Treaty  of  Washington  Canadian  fishermen  have  the  right 
to  enter  American  waters  to  fish.  Do  yon  estimate  that  as  a  grcil 
boon  ? — A.  I  have  yet  to  hear  that  any  Canadian  vessel  ever  went  then 
to  fish.  I  don't  refer  to  Nova  Scotia  vessels.  I  never  knew  of  a  C«itt*i 
<dian  vessel  going  there. 

Q.  Do  you  attach  any  value  to  that  f — A.  None  whatever  to  as. 

Q.  You  have  fish  at  your  own  doors  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  right  of  transshipment,  have  you  heard 
American  captains  speak  of  the  value  of  that  right  f — A.  I  have  hi 
American  captains  say  it  would  save  during  the  season  one  trip; 
they  would  be  enabled  to  make  three  trips  provided  they  had  the  ri| 
of  transshipment    I  am  positive  of  that,  because  Captain  Watsoo, 
fore  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  in  force,  transshipped  at  Arichat, 
wise  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  gone  to  Gloucester,  and 
would  not  have  been  able  to  fit  up  again.    He  told  me  in  the  folloi ' 
spring  it  was  a  great  advantage  being  able  to  transship.    I  don't 
how  the  law  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Does  not  the  right  of  transshipment,  besides  gaining  another 
enable  the  vessels  to  take  advantage  of  a  rising  market  f — A.  Yee ; 
b  icnlarly  since  the  telegraph  is  in  operation  and  the  Intercolonial 
way.    ^me  few  years  ago  when  American  fishermen  came  to  oar 
they  complained  that  they  could  not  get  news  from  home  for  two, 
or  tour  weeks.    Two  days  before  I  left  home  a  seiner  came  and  W4 
the  telegraphofiice,  telegraphed  to  the  owners,  and  received,  in 
hours,  his  instructions  from  Salem. 

Q.  The  fish  promise  to  be  plentiful  this  year  on  your  coast  f — A. 

(j.  One  seiner,  you  say,  has  already  come  in  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  left  home  it  was  early  tor  mackerel  fishers  to  make 
appearance  t — A.  Not  earlier  than  in  some  previous  years.  They 
to  come  about  1st  July. 

Q.  You  left  home  about  the  commencement  of  the  season  Y — A« 
43aid  he  had  then  250  barrels  on  board. 

Q.  How  Lirge  was  the  schooner  t — A.  A  schooner  between  90  and 
tons. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  she  carry? — A.  He  said  she  woald 
400  barrels. 

Q.  He  commenced  fishing  in  Bay  Ohaleurs  thent — A.  He  did  nofcj 
he  had  caught  them  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Had  he  commenced  fishing  there? — A.  He  said  he  bad 
4:hem  between  Miscon  and  Escuminac,  on  the  New  Brunswick 
He  did  not  say  whether  inshore  or  outside. 

Q.  Suppose  the  American  schooners  were  kept  outside  the  thi 
limit,  do  you  think  they  would  prosecute  mackerel  fishing  at  all 
They  might  for  a  short  time ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  they  would 
obliged  to  keep  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Where  would  they  get  their  fares? — A.  They  might,  for 
weeks;  it  is  possible  the  mackerel  might  play  off  shore.    Bat  I 
think  they  would  get  fares.    I  believe  it  would  be  ruinous  for 
ties  to  go  into  the  business  if  not  allowed  to  come  inshore  to  f 
don't  think  it  could  be  carried  on. 
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Q.  EveD  if  the  right  to  go  inshore  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  was  given, 
bat  the  American  vessels  were  excladed  from  oar  other  inshore  fisheries, 
doyoa  tbiok  any  prndent  man  woald  condact  the  business  at  all  t — A. 
Manj  of  the  captains  state  it  is  difficult  enough  as  it  is,  and  be  allowed 
to  fish  inshore  along  the  whole  coast.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  don't  know 
what  tbey  wonld  be  able  to  do.- 

Q.  What  do  the  Americans  themselves  say  about  the  privile^^e  of  fish- 
ing iosboref— A.  They  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  privileges  they 
m  obtain. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  a  single  man  say  it  was  not  so  T — A.  Not  of  the 
Ishennen ;  not  of  the  masters  of  vessels  or  of  any  of  the  crews. 
Q.  They  all  say  it  is  absolutely  essential  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Suppose  they  were  excluded  altogether,  and  the  inshore  fisheries 
I vere  reserved  entirely  for  Canadians,  would  you  be  better  off  than  with 
line  market  in  the  United  States  f    Sup|)ose  the  Americans  were  kept 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  Canadians  f — A.  Our  fishing  ground 
lid  be  protected  and  our  fish  would  increase.    In  a  short  time  our 
>Ie  would  enter  into  the  business  themselves ;  and  as  for  the  market, 
eonsamers  must  have  them  and  would  buy  them. 
^  Sappose  the  Americans  were  kept  altogether  out  of  the  inshore 
and  the  United  States  imposed  a  duty  of  $2  or  $3  per  barrel, 
you  be  better  or  worse  offf — A.  Batter  off,  for  the  consumers 
pay  the  duties,  if  levied. 
^  Ton  would  be  quite  ready  to  assent  to  that!— A.  I  woald  be  quite 
led  myself. 

Is  that  the  opinion  generally  t — A.  That  is  the  opinion  generally, 
^resent  the  opinion  of  my  neighbors;  all  those  engaged  in  fishing. 
Yon  are  a  magistrate  there? — A.  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Toa  are  a  prominent  man  there,  and  you  say  you  represent  the 
il  opinion  T — A.  I  represent  the  general  opinion.    I  would  not 
Ite  been  here,  except  that  it  was  the  wish  of  my  neighbors  that  I 

lid  come. 
Q.  It  was  at  the  request  of  your  neighbors,  and  to  represent  their 
mimous  opinion,  that  you  came  ? — A.  Decidedly  so. 
How  do  the  American  fishermen  behave  on  your  coast  ? — A.  In  a 
fcl  way,  as  far  as  the  Americans  themselves  are  concerned,!  find 
sociable,  friendly,  and  courteous,  but  their  vessels  are  manned  by 
rs  of  all  nationalities.    The  American  colors  cover  many  characters, 
there  are  a  great  many  depredations,  and  very  serious  ones,  corn- 
by  men  on  board  of  American  vessels ;  but  I  never  had  cause  to 
a  charge  against  any  American. 

But  to  the  lawless  acts  of  the  crews  you  do  object  t — A.  There 

lumy  instances  of  rascally  conduct  on  our  shores.    They  have  often 

op  bridges  on  our  highways  and  barred  them.    They  have  also  ab- 

young  women. 
Do  they  tear  up  the  bridges  to  prevent  pursuit  f — A.  They  tear  up 
bridges  and  barricade  them  from  actual  mischief  and  no  other  pur- 

In  regard  to  the  cod  fishing  carried  on  by  Americans,  they  have 
feometo  our  shores  for  baitt — A.  Yes. 

iQ.  Could  they  carry  on  the  business  of  cod-fishing  without  the  privi- 
ke  of  coming  to  our  shores  for  bait  ? — A.  It  is  possible  they  might  do 
I  but  they  woald  be  at  a  very  great  expense.  It  would  be  a  great 
padvantage  to  any  American  fisherman  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishing 
i  oar  coasts  without  being  able  to  come  in  for  bait. 
Q.  The  bait  for  cod  must  be  fresh  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  bait  for  mackerel  is  saltt — A.  Yes;  bat  aometimes finh 
bait  will  do. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  they  cannot  get  along  with  ood-fisMog  without 
fresh  bait,  and  they  cannot  obtain  that  without  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing Canadian  shores  for  it  f — A.  Tes ;  or  running  back  a  long  distance. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  loss  of  time  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  proportion  of  the  catch  outside ;  what 
would  the  catch  outside  amount  to  as  compared  with  that  inside  tbe 
limits? — ^A.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  from  one-sixth  to  ODe-eighlfe 
might  be  caught  outside,  but  not  more.  As  I  before  stated,  the  beaviol 
catch  that  1  have  known  was  taken  outside;  that  was  in  one  of  our  ba]^ 
and  that  was  an  isolated  case. 

Q.  That  was  taken  in  a  bay ;  you  never  knew  such  a  catch  madeoa^ 
side  in  the  gulf? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  At  the  early  part  of  the  season,  you  say,  you  catch  cod  suitable 
the  market  inshore,  but  as  the  season  advances  the  fish  begin  to 
out  into  deep  water  and  sometimes  run  ibr  other  kinds  of  bait.    A 
what  time  is  it  that  the  codfish  move  out  ? — A.  At  dififerent  times 
ferent  baits  come  in.    It  might  be  that  the  first  fish  which  approadi 
shore  might  remain  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  and  then  move  off 
again  for  other  bait.    That  is,  the  fish  would  approach  perhaps  ma 
June,  and  they  might  remain  till  July;  some  time  in  July,  perba^ 
5th  or  6th,  then  that  bait  would  be  gone.    They  would  not  follow 
bait,  but  move  off  shorci  perhaps,  for  a  while,  and  then  api>roach 
and  take  other  bait. 

Q.  There  are  always  some  codfish  inside  f — ^A.  At  the  latter 
July  and  August  the  fish  are  not  close  inshore.    They  are  perhaps 
or  four  miles  off  as  a  general  thing,  but  not  for  a  long  time|  ooty 
haps  a  few  days,  and  then  are  inshore  again. 

Q.  And  then  out  again  ? — A.  No ;  they  remain  then  for  a  leo 
time  inshore.    That  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fish  on  the  oatar 
they  don't  come  inshore,  but  remain  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  banks  off  the  coast  t — A.  Banks  Bradley  m 
phant. 

Q.  These  fish  that  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  in,  they  come  in 
They  never  remain  off  shore  more  than  two  or  tiiree  days  at  a  time* 

Q.  Some  stay  for  a  length  of.  time  ? — A.  A  great  deal  longer  i 
than  offshore,  because  they  must  have  bait^  and  they  will  come 
the  bait.    Take  Bay  Chaleurs.    There  there  are  seasons  when  the 
ing  is  best  in  the  center  of  the  bay, 

Q.  What  seasons  are  those  ? — A.  Late  in  the  fall,  late  in  Sep 
October,  and  November.    It  is  best  then. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  followed  mackerel  fishing  in  autumn  beyond 
own  coast? — A.  Not  beyond  our  own  coast,  except  in  one  instance 
I  fished  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  You  never  followed  them  beyond  British  waters  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  could  say  nothing  as  to  the  condition,  quantity,  and  val 
mackerel  in  American  waters,  after  they  leave  here  ? — A.  I  have 
mackerel  brought  into  market  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  Late  in  autumn? — A.  Late  in  the  fall. 

Q.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  offal ;  do  you  refer  princt 
offal  thrown  overboard  by  cod  fishers  or  by  mackerel  fishers  t — ^A* 

Q.  To  one  more  than  to  another  ? — ^A.  We  will  speak  of  the  m; 
fishing,  if  you  please.    If  mackerel  are  taken  in  large  qaantiti^ 
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to  the  shore,  aad  vessels  are  lyia^  at  anchor,  and  they  heave  large  qaan- 
titiesof  ofifal  overboard,  it  is  decidedly  injarioas  to  our  fisheries. 

Q.  I  ooderstood  yoa  to  say  that  you  could  smell  it  two  miles  at  sea  Y 
—A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  evidence  reads  one  or  two  miles. — A.  I  might  have  said  one 
sr  two  miles.  I  recollect  something  of  that ;  but  I  might  venture  to  say 
oie  miie  at  least. 

Q.  Then  yoo  would  not  swear  that  you  could  smell  it  two  miles  dis- 
tiDtf— A.  Not  two  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  let  it  stand  as  printed  in  the  record,  <^  for  one 
irtvo  miles "f — A*  No;  one  mile. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  could  yon  smell  that  one  mile  away  f — A. 
hly  and  Aa^ost. 

Q.  Id  the  following  spring  f— -A.  It  would  not  continue  there  at  that 
tiiDe.  The  tide,  ice,  and  snow  would  have  carried  it  off  before  that. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  the  offal  thrown  overboard  would  be  injurious  to 
RMkerel  iryf — ^A.  I  say  still  it  will  injure  the  fry. 
I  Q.  Bat  you  would  not  say  jou  could  smell  it  cue  mile  off  after  a 
ItoOBg  tidef — A.  Not  after  a  heavy  tide. 
I  <^  Not  after  it  had  been  frosen  up  for  sev^i  months  f — A.  No. 

4  BtiU  yon  think  it  would  be  there! — A.  It  would  have  done  all  the 
io  the  fry  before  that. 

i^Jh  yon  think  the  offal  would  have  passed  awayf — ^A.  It  would 
passed  away  in  six  or  seven  months,  but  not  early  enough  to  have 
the  young  fry.    The  fry  would  be  amongst  it  at  that  time. 

).  How  many  weeks,  or  months  afber  coming  to  life  are  they  cal^d 
tyf— A.  They  are  fry  till  they  are  two  or  three  inches  long. 
IQ.  How  long  will  they  take  to  attain  that  length  t— A.  Half  of  the 
klUDiff  season. 
^Q.  Yoa  think  the  effect  of  the  offal  would  last  daring  the  summer 

C>Df— A.  Half  the  summer  season,  because  it  would  wash  into  the 
,  and  it  is  washing  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  time.  It  would 
la&eted  by  the  salt  sea  sand,  but  not  sufiiciently  in  a  short  time  to 
wvent  injury  being  done. 

Q.  Yon  have  investigated  the  subject  t — A.  I  have  examined  the  sub- 
itt  to  a  certain  extent. 

(I  How  do  yon  know,  if  the  iish  do  not  grow  well,  strong,  and  fat, 
jil  it  is  owing  to  the  offal  t — A.  If  I  am  drawing  a  seine  in  shore,  where 
'  III  fish  are  abundant,  and  I  take  a  quantity  of  fish  which  are  half 

'  and  not  able  to  exert  themselves,  I  consider  these  fish  are  sick. 

Kow  yon  want  a  diagnosis,  an  examination  of  the  fish,  to  ascer- 
jtt^rhat  is  the  cause  of  the  sickness ;  how  do  you  do  that  f — A.  I  am 
m  my  c^union  on  oath.  My  opinion  is  that  this  sickness  is  caused 
f  offal  thrown  overboard  at  these  places. 

jQ.  Some  of  the  fish  might  have  been  taken  in  seines,  and  not  quite 
led,  but  left  in  an  imperfect  state  t — A.  I  assure  you  that  small  fish 
that  description  once  seined  will  never  be  seined  again. 
Q.  Yon  mean  they  cannot  live  t — A.  They  will  not  be  found  alive. 
Q-  Is  there  any  other  cause  for  sickness  among  fish  except  offal  ? — A. 
Kie  probably  may  be,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  on  our  shores. 
Q.  Yon  have  heard  no  other  cause  of  sickness  talked  about  except 
Ut— A.  I  have  heard  other  causes  mentioned  in  regard  to  southern 
Iters  up  rivers,  but  as  regcurds  the  ocean  such  is  not  the  case. 
Q.  When  yoa  come  into  shallow  water  and  find  all  sorts  of  fish,  good, 
^  and  indifferent,  you  attribute  the  indifferent  fish  to  the  fact  that 
me  time  before  there  had  been  some  offal  thrown  overboard  T — ^  If 
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a  heavy  slide  takes  place  from  the  banks  of  one  of  oar  large  rivm, 
where  fish  are  abundant,  it  is  injurioas  to  them. 

Q.  To  their  health  ? — A.  Yes;  it  impregnates  the  water  and  makes  it 
nnwholesome  for  the  fish,  and  they  will  die. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  fish  are  ever  mistaken  abont  their  food  and  get 
food  of  a  kind  injurious  to  them  ? — A.  I  don't  think  fish  do.  They  Uke 
different  baits ;  but  I  don't  know  that  they  ever  take  anything  foreign. 

Q,  May  they  not  take  a  certain  kind  of  bait  too  late  f  There  are  sea- 
sons in  bait  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  boys  get  sick  from  eating  green  melons  f — A.  The  caM 
are  not  the  same.  The  ox  eats  hay,  the  horse  eats  oats,  bat  yoa  dont 
see  an  animal  eat  fruit  that  is  not  wholesome.  You  don't  find  that  witli 
animals  or  fishes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  theory,  and  yon  can  find  no  other  canse  for  the  sicknea 
of  fish  except  the  fact  of  ofi'al  having  been  thrown  overboard  f— A.  1 1 
don't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  cause,  for  I  am  not  safficiently 
posted  in  science  and  natural  history  on  the  matter.    I  think  oflEd  doei. 
the  injury.    I  have  sworn  to  that,  and  I  think  so  still. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  opinion  generally  expressed  by  the  fishemet 
of  your  neighborhood  f — A.  I  have  heard  it  expressed  for  many  y^n. 

Q.  Perhaps  stronger  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  f — ^A.  We  ot' 
our  shore  are  prohibited,  and  the  penalty  is  a  heavy  fine,  from  throving: 
offal  into  our  rivers,  or  waters,  or  ocean. 

Q.  What  do  your  big  vessels  do  ? — A.  I  mean  the  fishermen  on  (mi 
shores. 

Q.  You  have  some  schooners  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any ;  there 
schooners  fishing  on  banks. 

Q.«Take  the  schooners  owned  in  Prince  Edward  Island — fort}* 
themf — A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.    There  area  numberi 
lobster  establishments  round  the  coast  which  pay  $1  per  barrel  for 
heads  for  bait ;  and  they  may  take  them  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  vessels  of  70  tons  would  bring  in  the  offial  daily 
A.  I  don't  suppose  so.    I  say  lobster  establishments  pay  $1  per 
for  cod's  heads  for  bait  for  lobsters,  and  the  vessels  may  be  pre] 
to  take  them  there  and  get  that  amount,  which  woald  buy  their  aalt'j 

Q.  We  have  been  told  there  are  40  schooners  of  60  tons  each  at  Prii 
Kdward  Island  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  the  least  idea  that  they  go  to  shore  every  day  to  get 
of  their  offal  Y — A.  They  might  fish  30  or  50  miles  from  land  and 
would  alter  the  case.    We  are  not  supposing  that  mackerel  fry  or 
fry  are  outside  40  or  50  miles.    I  never  knew  it.    I  know  that  maci 
spawn  float;  at  the  same  time  they  go  into  the  sand  again. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  are  forbidden,  do  you  mean  beyond  three 
of  the  shore  ? — A.  If  it  Is  known  by  our  fishery  overseer  that  any 
ing-boats  along  our  shore  heave  offal  overboard,  they  would  be  fined*^ 

Q.  They  keep  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  They  aomef 
go  beyond. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  rare  thing? — A.  Not  in  the  fall. 

Q.  What  do  they  go  to  fish  in  the  fall  f — A.  They  go  four  or  five 
out  late  in  the  fall. 

Q.  What  for  !— A.  They  get  better  fish— codfish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  Prince  Edward  Island  men  ever  do  that  ?- 
I  don't  know  anything  about  the  island  fishing. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  during  the  excitement  of  this  pending^  qw 
that  you  stated  this  offal  matter  pretty  strongly  ? — A.  I  only 
what  is  the  general  opinion  along  our  whole  coast. 
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Q.  That  has  been  fostered  t — A.  Tbat  has  been  so  anderstood  for 
jean,  beduuise  I  state  to  yoa  that  the  government  has  prohibited  the 
beaving  of  o&l  overboard  near  the  shores.  1  have  not  stated  that  the 
AmericaDS  or  any  other  parties  have  heaved  offal  overboard  oatside  at 
a  great  distance.  I  have  stated  that  they  have  heaved  it  within  onr 
ghorea,  aod  that  this  is  injurions  to  fishing. 

Q.  The  only  offal  yon  speak  of  is  that  thrown  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore! — ^A.  On  the  Banks  I  have  heard  fishermen  say  it  was  in- 
jarioQS  to  the  fishing. 
Q.  How  deep  was  the  water  ? — A.  From  11  to  13  fathoms. 
Q.  Did  the  offiil  sink  to  the  bottom  f — A.  I  suppose  so. 
Q.  Notwithstanding  the  set  of  the  sea  over  it  and  the  commotion 
below  the  sarface,  the  offal  remains,  and  is  iujnriotts,  there  f — A.  I  do 
sot  think  it  canses  an  efflnvia,  but  I  think  that  fish  glut  themselves  on 
it  to  the  injury  of  the  fishermen. 
Q.  The  fiah  eat  itt — A.  Undonbtedly  they  do — that  is,  codfish. 
Q.  How  does  that  agree  with  your  theory  that  fish  do  not  make  mis- 
takes aboat  their  foodt — A.  Cod  will  eat  a  piece  of  themselves  when  it 
is  fresh. 

Q.  It  is  kept  in  barrels  for  some  little  time.    I  think  you  said  yester- 
day tbat  codfish  eat  the  ofi'al  f — ^A.  I  say  so  now. 

Q.  Does  it  not  make  them  sick  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  but  that  it  does. 
Aojtbing  that  gluts  itself  will  become  sick. 

Q.  They  eat  the  offal  f — A.  They  may  eat  the  offal,  but  not  any  other 
Mgo  substance. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  that  they  eat  the  offal  f— A.  Yes.  I  have  caught 
ish  vith  portions  of  offal  in  them. 

Q.  Were  they  sick  t — A.  No,  I  could  not  say  they  were. 
I    Q.  What  was  the  first  general  bad  year  for  mackerel  ? — A.  18C4~^G5, 
Ibelieva 

Q.  It  was  a  very  bad  year,  was  it  f — A.  It  might  not  have  been  a  bad 
jear  generally  for  the  mackerel  fleet  at  large ;  it  was  so  in  our  quarter. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  thatt— A.  I  believe  in  1865-'Gti  the  I 

naekerel  were  scarcer  than  they  had  been  for  some  time;  at  the  same 
time  they  were  a  large  quality  and  splendid  fish. 

Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  the  absence  of  fish  in  your  part  of  the 
BomiDion  that  year? — A.  To  the  excessive  seining  that  had  taken  place 
lai)  cor  shores. 

I   Q.  Prior  to  1866.    Do  yon  mean  purse  seining? — ^A.  Yes. 
I   Q.  Do  you  mean  on  your  coast  or  on  the  American  coast? — A.  On 
I  Mr  coast 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  the  fish  were  intercepted? — A.  I  mean  tbat 
the  Americans  seined  them  there. 
Q.  In  your  waters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  produced  a  short  catch  of  fish  on  your  coast  that 
jearf^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  American  vessels  there  that  year? — A.  Not  so  many 
as  asoal,  but  more  seiners. 

Q.  Why  were  others  not  there?  Do  you  suppose  they  got  intelli- 
gence about  the  scarcity  of  fish,  and  so  few  vessels  went  up? — A.  They 
probably  found  the  fish  otherwise  and  took  them  with  lines.  You  will 
ind  they  can  get  them  with  lines  sometimes  when  they  cannot  with 
seines. 

Q.  American  vessels  did  not  come  to  your  coasts? — A.  Some  few  did. 

Q.  So  the  absence  of  the  American  fishermen  as  a  main  thing  was 

contemporaneous  with  the  absence  of  the  fish  ;  how  do  you  account  for 
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that  T — ^A.  It  is  generally  supposed  tbat  when  the  fish  are  not  on  the 
groand  some  portion  of  the  fleet  is  aware  of  it,  so  that  the  fleet  will  not 
rush  on  the  ground  where  th«  fish  is  scarce. 

Q.  Do  yonr  people  go  mackerel-fishing  much  Y  —A.  Not  to  any  exteit 

Q.  How  was  the  codcatch  that  yeart — A.  Aboat  the  same  as  osoal. 

Q.  In  cod-fishing  have  yon  good  and  bad  years,  or  is  it  aboot  m 
average  every  yeart — A.  This  year  is  an  exception.  We  have  the  best 
fishing  this  year  we  have  had  for  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  In  codT — A.  Yes;  and  mackerel  are  more  abundant  than  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  many  American  mackerel-fishiog  vessels  last  year!* 
A.  I  saw  one  only. 

Q.  In  1875 T— A.  Some  few. 

Q.  In  1874 1 — A.  They  were  pretty  well  on  the  coast  io  1874. 

Q.  Was  1874  a  good  year  for  fish  ? — A.  Probably,  bat  I  coald  not 
exactly  speak  of  1874  as  being  a  prolific  year  for  fish. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  1873-'72f— A.  Pretty  fair. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  change  which  has  been  goiBgoiil  . 
I  suppose  it  has  always  been  that  mackerel  will  be  abundant  on  yov 
coast  one  year  and  scarce  another  year,  and  there  are  a  good  maoy 
causes  to  which  to  attribute  itt — ^A.  If  yon  will  allow  me  to  explain 
My  early  experience  with  mackerel  on  our  coast  was  this:  thej  wfit 
that  abundant  that  men  and  women  and  children,  as  yooog  as  5  aiidC 
years,  were  out  catching  mackerel ;  and  these  young  people  would  taks 
all  the  way  from  150  to  300  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hoors.    TM 
was  through  the  whole  season :  since  the  Americans  have  freqaeotei] 
ours  coasts  in  such  large  numbers  such. a  thing  as  going  oat  to 
mackerel  in  that  way  is  not  known.    We  have  no  donbt,  and  I  have 
doubt,  the  large  catches  of  such  a  number  of  foreign  vessela  and 
seining  are  the  cause,  and  only  cause,  of  the  deterioration  in  the  valve 
our  fisheries. 

Q.  Now,  of  courRe,  if  the  fishermen  multiply  so  fast  tbat  yoa  have 
such  a  large  fleet,  all  doing  their  utmost  to  catch  fish,  that  that 
diminish  the  amount  of  the  fisheries  irrespective  of  the  seinin 
Not  so  much  as  the  seining.    The  seining  would  be  the  princiiml 
^f  the  diminution. 

Q.  Now  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  nationality  the  people., 
are  who  go  to  increase  the  fleet  five  hundred  or  six  hundred — that  is  the 
number  of  fishermen,  is  it  notf — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  nati 
ality  except  our  own  and  the  Americans  that  go  there. 

Q.  Well,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  any  people  come  t 
having  the  right  to  fish  or  exercise  the  right  without  having  it.  the  \ 
effect  would  be  produced,  provided  they  were  equally  skilltal  and 
equipped  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  nationality  has  a  rii 
except  the  Americans. 

Q.  Well,  the  effect  would  be  the  same  if  any  other  people  came 
such  number,  as  well  equipped,  as  well  supplied  with  bait,  and  as  akill*^ 
ful  ?    Now,  what  you  want  is  to  have  the  monopoly  for  your  boata 
A.  Yes,  very  naturally  we  would  require  to  do  so ;  that  is  my  wish. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  it  was  an  error  in  Her  Majesty's  Gloveniiiieot 
allow  vessers  to  come  there  from  the  United  States  t — A.  With  reg 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attoi 
to  criticise  what  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  do. 

Q.  That  is  not  half  so  difficult  as  to  find  out  the  cause  of  tte  sicki 
of  the  fish  f — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  strange  idea  for  me  to  ifr 
tempt  to  criticise  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  natl<  mI 
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treaties.  Whatever  treaties  she  chooses  to  enter  into,  I  think  we,  as 
loyal  subjects,  are  bound  to  abide  by  them.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
bound  to  protect  our  own  rights  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  this  treaty. 
Q.  Yon  are  a  free  citizen  and  have  a  vote,  and  it  is  a  part  of  your 
inty  to  know  what  is  good  and  to  have  an  opinion  just  as  we  do  on  our 
side  of  the  border.  Yon  are  just  as  tree  as  we  are.  You  have  a  right  to 
have  an  opinion.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  have  an  opinion.  I  mean  to  ask  if  it  is  not  your  opinion,  if  it 
is  not  the  opinion  generally  of  your  people,  that  it  was  a  mistake  and  an 
iojostice  to  give  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  come 
to  these  inshore  fisheries  f — A.  Perhaps  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
onder  the  impression  that  they  would  obtain  an  equivalent  for  that. 
Q.  Well,  that  was  to  be  in  free  trade,  was  it  not  f — A.  In  free  trade. 
Q.  Was  not  that  what  you  wanted  9 — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Canadian  Government  is  very  anxious  to  have  free  trade. 

Q.  Yon  don't  think  your  people  aref  You  come  here  to  represent 
them  as  a  leading  man,  we  are  told.  Well,  the  equivalent  you  expect 
ind  desire  is  freedom  of  trade,  is  it  not  t — A.  Well,  to  give  yon  an  idea 
how  anxious  we  are  for  free  trade,  we  had  a  sample  for  some  few  years, 
tad  I  do  not  know  that  one  individual  in  our  portion  of  the  Dominion 
guoed  one  cent  by  that ;  because  the  only  thing  that  I  saw  that  could 
heinrobased  cheaper  was  liquor ;  consequently,  there  were  a  great  many 
Boredninken  people. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  free  trade,  your  impression  is  that  it  would, 
MDsidering  the  liquor  and  everything,  be  rather  injurious  to  your  peo- 
ple f— A.  Well,  yon  mean  to  ask  me  if  free  trade  would  be  an  indemnity  ? 
Q.  No,  I  am  not  asking  you  that  now.  I  want  you  to  keep  that  out  of 
joor  mind,  as  that  might  give  you  a  bias.  But  do  you  think,  from  your 
eiperience,  that  free  trade  or  reciprocity  would  be,  on  the  whole,  injuri- 
ous ?--A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  say  that  free  trade  would  do  very 
well;  bnt  not  a  one-sided  free* trade. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  free  trade  there  was  between  1854  and  1866 ;  was 
that  iDjarious  to  your  people  ? — A.  It  benefited  us  nothing. 

Q.  And  it  did  you  a  good  deal  of  moral  injury? — A.  I  cannot  say  for 
the  moral  injury. 

Q.  Well,  the  mm  t — A.  I  say  that  is  the  only  artilce  that  could  be 
obtained  cheaper. 

Q.  But  you  also  said  that  there  was  more  drunkenness  f — A.  That  was 
the  ease. 

Q.  Then  you  experienced  a  great  deal  of  injury  and  no  goo<l.  In  what 
fam  did  yon  want  compensation  to  come — in  money? — A.  I  do  not 
tUoir  any  money  could  be  an  indemnity  tor  the  right  to  these  fisheries. 
Q.  But  if  you  wanted  indemnity  at  all  for  it,  in  what  form  would  you 
ftsTe  it  f  You  do  not  want  it  in  free  trade  ? — A.  I  would  rather  have  no 
iodemnity,  bnt  let  them  leave  the  fish  alone. 

Q.  Therefore  you  are  opposed  to  the  treaty? — A.  lam  personally 
opposed  to  the  treaty ;  understand,  myself  only. 
Q.  Well,  the  people  you  represent,  and  ^ho  asked  you  to  come  here, 
tb(^y  feel  as  you  do  ? — A.  They  do ;  that  is  their  feeling,  and  they 
lay  so. 

Q.  Bat  as  long  as  there  is  money  to  be  paid,  you  have  no  objection  to 
taking  it? — A.  O,  hand  over.  If  there  is  money  to  be  obtained,  let  us 
have  it, 

Q.  Has  that  subject  been  agitated  among  the  people  ? — A.  It  has  been 
talked  over  very  frequently. 
Q.  Have  there  been  political  meetings  f — A.  No. 
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Q.  Bat  from  private  coDversation  yoa  nnderstaod  that? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  what  our  merchants  and  fishermen  think. 

Q.  And  they  have  requested  persons  to  come  here  and  represent  thdr 
views  ? — A.  They  did  not  reqaest  me  in  the  first  instance  to  come  here, 
but  when  I  was  called  npou  by  the  proper  authorities  to  know  if  I  woald 
come  here,  they  requested  me  to  come. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  when  you  say  *'  they  "  requested  you ! — A, 
My  neighbors. 

Q.  But  you  were  first  requested  by  the  proper  authorities  1 — A.  Yes; 
I  was  requested  by  the  proper  authorities  to  come  here. 

Q.  Then  your  neighbors  assented  to  that  f — A.  Yes.  Well,  theie 
might  be  some  that  did  not.    I  do  not  say  all. 

Q.  O,  no ;  there  is  rarely  unanimity. — A.  There  might  be  parties  there 
opposed  to  my  coming. 

Q.  There  might  be  parties  that  differed  from  yon  in  opinion  !^A. 
There  might  be  parties  that  differed  from  me,  politically  only. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  provinces  that  is  everything,  is  it  nott — A«  It  h^sa 
great  deal  to  do  sometimes. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  vessels  that  came  in  under  tha 
American  flag.    What  nationality  are  these  people!    You  say  thereara 
not  many  Americans. — A.  No ;  I  said  there  were  a  great  many  vesseli 
in  which  parts  of  the  crew  were  aliens — some  Swedes,  some  Portogueaer' < 
some  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.    There  may  be  also  some  Nova  Sootian^ 

Q.  Many! — A.  I  have  seen  them  commanding  vessels  that  sailed 
under  the  American  flag. 

Q.  What,  poisoning  your  waters,  &o.  f — A.  Well,  they  assist. 

Q.  Well,  many  of  these  that  commit  these  great  crimes  that  yoi 
have  spoken  of,  how  do  you  know  whether  they  are  Americans  or  not  W 
A.  I  do  not  say  whether  the^'  are  not ;  I  said  I  did  not  blame  the  Aum* 
icans  for  that. 

Q.  That  is,  that  you  do  not  blame  the  Americans  as  a  people  ?^A« 
Well,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  there  are  foreigners  in  those  vessels  who  do 
not  speak  the  English  tongue  1 — A.  Yes ;  but  that  is  not  always  tte 
case. 

Q.  Them  are  are  some  from  the  provinces,  and  some  from  England| 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  some  from  Sweden,  and  al8(5  Baltic  men  T — A.  YeSi 

Q.  Then  there  are  some  Portuguese  who  constitute  parts  of  tbett 
crews  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  vessels  of  anything  like  similar  size  from  your, 
part  f — A.  No ;  we  have  no  vessels  of  our  own  from  that  quarter ; 
I  myself  am  able,  if  I  associate  with  a  crew  of  men  of  distinct  nati 
alities,  to  tell  that  they  are  such. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  distiugaish  the  Portuguese*  or  men  from  the  B<ilfci 
or  Germany,  from  Englishmen  ! — A.  Well,  I  can  also  distinguish 
American  from  a  colonist. 

Q.  That  is  when  you  hear  him  talking,  but  at  a  distance ;  for  instaneei; 
if  a  man  is  running  away  from  a  magistrate,  you  cannot  tell  by  hici  r 
ning? — A.  I  should  say  not. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  In  Gasp^  Bay  and  Bay  Chalenrs,  how  far  out  does  it  freeze  ? — 
In  Gasp6  Bay  it  freezes  solid  across. 

Q.  How  far  beyond  !— A.  I  think  no  further;  I  think  it  is  drif'-i 
beyond  that. 
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Q.  Does  Bay  Ghalears  freeze  across  Y — A.  No;  it  is  drift-ice.  I  sap- 
pose  the  ioe  might  enter  into  Bay  Ohalenrs  from  the  north. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yoa  come  to  that  country  f — A.  In  1846. 

Q.  When  did  the  great  mackerel-fishing  begin  ? — A.  With  the  Ameri- 
eaD8,  ahoat  35  or  36  years  ago ;  I  have  seen  American  vessels  and 
American  fishermen,  more  or  less,  since  I  have  been  in  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  you  say  it  did  you  no  good 
in  joar neighborhood  ;  that  is  all  yon  speak  off — A.  Yes;  that  is  all^ 
my  neighborhood  alone. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  offal,  yoa  say  you  could  smell  it  a  mile 
away  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shore  near 
where  that  offal  has  been  thrown,  it  has  come  nnder  your  observation 
that  typhoid  fever  has  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  f — A.  Well, 
\  there  have  been  fevers  along  the  shore  in  many  places ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  well  supplied  with  physicians,  and  I  am  not  compe- 
teot  to  state  what  is  the  cause. 

Q.  Well,  fevers,  at  all  events,  have  prevailed? — A.  Yes;  last  year 
they  prevailed. 

Q^  In  the  neighborhood  of  where  this  offal  is  thrown  out' — A.  Yes; 
iothe  neighborhood  where  the  offal  has  been  thrown  out.  Last  year 
that  was  the  case,  and  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Would  yoa  smell  it  on  shore  as  well  as  seaward  t — A.  Decidedly  so. 
Q.  I  think  that  you  stated  to  me  that  the  Americans  themselves 
igreed  that  it  was  injurious? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Have  yoa  spoken  to  them  about  it? — A.  Yes ;  frequently. 
Q.  What  do  they  say? — A.  They  say  it  is  not  their  affair;  that  they 
wonld  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
profit 
Q.  Do  they  say  that  with  reference  to  seining  as  well  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yon  remonstrated  with  reference  to  both  ? — A.  Yes.    In  one  in- 
stance, a  Captain  Smith,  a  man  from  Truro,  was  commanding  a  vessel 
6om  Salem.    1  remonstrated  with  him  on  those  subjects.    He  said, 
^'That  is  not  my  affair  at  all ;  my  business  is  fishing;  I  would  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egf^  for  present  profit."    That  was  his  very 
expression. 

Q.  That  is,  in  yoar  judgment,  what  they  are  doing? — A.  Yes.  Gap- 
tain  Henry  8mith,  that  was  the  man's  name. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  evil  effect  from  this  offal  when  it  goes  down  ? 
Does  it  not  kill  those  small  shell-fish  upon  which  the  cod-fish  and  mack* 
erel  feed?— A.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  allude  to  ? 

Q.  Well,  the  brit  and  the  shrimp — both.  A.  The  brit  is  not  a  shell- 
fish. I  take  it  to  be  a  marine  insect.  It  is  sometimes  in  great  buaches, 
and  when  the  sea  becomes  very  high  it  will  rise  from  the  bottom. 
Q.  That  is  injnred  by  the  offal,  is  it  not? — A.  Undoabtedly  so. 
Q.  You  say,  that  probably  Her  Majesty's  Government  expected  to  get 
an  indemnity  when  they  allowed  snch  a  valuable  privilege  to  be  given 
over,  and  in  your  opinion  no  money-indemnity  could  compensate  for  the 
eoncession  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  too  valuable. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  When  yoa  speak  of  free  trade  do  you  refer  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
or  to  the  time  when  the  port  of  Oasp^  was  a  free  port? — ^A.  The  port  of 
6a8p6,  if  I  understand  aright,  was  a  free  port  a  very  short  time.    It  was 
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merely  for  a  short  time  to  enable  the  {government  to  arrange  their  a&in 
for  general  free  trade  into  the  Bay  of  Ghalears. 

Q.  Bat  did  you  refer  in  yoar  reply  to  the  absolute  free  trade  which 
exists  in  Gasp^  f — A.  I  refer  to  the  free  trade  thac  existed  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gasp6;  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  district  of  Gaspe. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  period  from  '54  to  '67  ? — A.,  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  How  long  was  there  a  free  port  at  6asp6  f — A.  It  existed,  I  be- 
lieve, throughout  the  whole  time  of  free  trade.  But  it  was  the  free  port 
of  the  whole  district  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  there  was  a  modifica- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  when  it  was  declared  a  free  port  f — A.  Yes ;  I 
recollect. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  the  period  of  time  that  yoa 
had  free  trade  it  was  no  advantage  to  you  t — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  about  from  the  year  1854  to  the  termination  of  the  Seel- 
pix)city  Treaty! — A.  Well,  you  know  I  have  nothing  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  intention  of  the  government.  The  part  our  government  took  was 
right  enough,  but  circumstances  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  advaat- 
ages. 

Q.  The  time  that  you  say  you  got  no  advantage  was  during  the  period 
of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  f — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  we  received 
no  benefit  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Bv  Mr.  Thomson : 

V 

Q.  In  point  of  fact  you  have  nothing  to  export  except  fish  from  the 
district  ot  Gasp4  f — A.  Just  so. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  Americans  c^  me  in  and  destroyed  your  fish  you  might 
well  say  it  was  no  good  f — A.   . 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  Where  is  the  Truro  to  which  ^rou  refer  when  you  speak  of  it  in 
connection  with  a  Gaptain  Smith  f — A.  Truro,  Nova  Scotia.  He  told 
me  that  was  his  native  place.  The  man  is  a  very  worthy  man  so  far  as 
I  know  anything  about  him.  I  merely  state  facts.  I  have  been  very 
nicely  used  by  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  speaking  anything  derogatory 
to  him.  I  am  not  going  to  exonerate  myself,  should  I  be  placed  in  the 
same  position.  I  might  do  the  same  as  he  did  myself  if  I  had  to  make 
a  living  for  my  family  in  that  way. 

Ko.  12. 

Philip  Vibert,  of  Perce,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^,  general  commis- 
sion agent  and  agent  for  Lloyds,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^,  was  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exr  n- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  1 — Answer.  At  Perce,  close  to  Ttfal  I   r. 
Q.  Your  age  ?— A.  72. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  the  county  of  Gasp^f — A    n 
the  district  of  Gasp^  I  have  been  living  upwards  of  32  years. 
Q.  The  most  of  the  time  have  you  been  at  Perce t — A.  No;     e 
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greater  part  of  tbe  time,  more  than  half,  I  was  residing  at  New  Car- 
lisle, io  the  township  of  Bonayentare. 
Q.  Is  it  on  the  sea-shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aod  Perce  also  ? — A.  Yes.  Perce  is  one  of  the  leading  fishing- 
stations  on  tbe  coast.    In  fact,  it  is  the  head  fishing-station. 

Q.  I  think  the  Secretary  has  entered  yonr  occupation,  bat  it  has  not 
been  heard  by  the  Commission  f — A.  It  is  that  of  general  commission 
agent  and  insnrance  agent.  I  am  also  agent  for  Lloyds,  the  great  in- 
saranoe  company  of  London. 

Q.  I  think  yoa  have  filled  some  public  office  at  Perce  ? — A.  I  have 
held  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  fisheries  of  your 
neighborhood  f — A.  I  came  out  for  the  express  purpose,  in  1845,  of 
looking  after  the  fisheries.  I  came  out  as  chief  superintendent  of  the 
Oasp^  Fishery  and  CoalMining  Company.  Consequently,  from  that 
period  to  the  present  time,  if  not  actually  concerned  in  them,  I  have  at 
least  been  always  watching  over  and  attending  to  the  fisheries,  because, 
I  believe,  I  can  say  that  no  man  has  paid  more  attention  to  them  than 
I  have. 

Q.  Was  that  an  English  company  9 — A.  It  was  a  company  formed  in 
LoDdon  with  a  capital  of  £150,000  sterling. 
Q.  Have  yoa  ever  had  occasion  not  only  to  observe  bnt  to  write  your 
obiervation  of  the  fisheries  7 — A.  I  have.  I  have  written  for  a  long 
tJJDe,  and  what  I  have  written  has  appeared  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
pipers,  more  particularly  at  the  time  previously  to  the  time  of  the 
tn»ty,  when  the  men-of  war  were  on  the  station. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  been  engaged  yourself  or  as  agent  of  that  English 
eompany  in  the  fisheries  f — ^A.  As  agent  I  have,  but  not  myself  person- 
ally.  As  agent  I  have  been  always  more  or  less  engaged. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  fisheries  have  you  been  engaged  f — A.  In  all  kinds, 
bat  more  particnlarly  in  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Well,  is  tbe  cod-fishing  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  that  part  of  the 
gniff-^A.  XJndoabtedly.  Charles  Kobin  &  Co.  have  their  head  station 
at  Perce.  They  are  the  largest  fishing  concern,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  al- 
most in  British  North  America. 

Q.  Do  any  other  people  trade  in  fish  extensively  in  your  district  ? — ^A. 
A  great  many. 

Q.  Who  are  they  Y — A.  Well,  besides  Charles  Robin  &  Co.,  there  are 
the  LeBoutillier  Brothers,  also  John  LeBoutillier  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  & 
E.  CoUas,  Hyman,  and  others.  I  have  a  memorandum.  I  will  read 
them.  fReads  from  memorandum  as  follows:)  Charles  Bobin  &  Co., 
lefioQtiilier  Bros.,  J.  &  E.  Collas,  John  LeBoutillier  &  Co.,  Horatio  Le 
Boutillier,  Thos.  Savage,  John  Fauvel,  Jas.  Alexander,  John  LeGresley, 
Wm.  Fming  &  Co.,  Wm.  Hyman,  Michel  LeEsperance,  T.  J.  LaMonta- 

fae,  Blowin  Bros.,  H.  &  S.  Veit,  Robert  Lindsay,  C.  Hamilton  &  Co. 
here  are  a  great  many  others  beside  these,  but  those  I  have  mentioned 
are  houses  that  ship  fish;  that  send  fish  to  foreign  markets.  There 
are  a  great  many  others  besides  these  engaged  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
but  they  do  not  ship  themselves. 

Q.  They  sell  to  those  parties  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^hat  are  the  markets  with  which  these  parties  are  connected  ? 
Is  it  the  United  States  or  some  other ! — A.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  partic- 
ularly Brazil. 

Q.  Do  they  ship  much  to  the  United  States!— A.  Nothing.  The 
only  fish  I  have  known  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  thirty- 
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two  years  I  have  been  on  the  coast  has  been  herring — salt  herriDg.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  being  sent  there. 

Q.  Well,  where  are  these  parties  located ;  they  are  not  all  at  Pereet— 
No ;  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  To  what  extent  of  the  coastf — A.  You  might  indicate  on  the  map 
behind  you  the  extent  of  the  shore  on  which  these  establishments  are 
founded  or  exist  t — A.  (Pointing  to  the  map.)  The  whole  of  Bay  Gha- 
leurs,  along  the  shore,  and  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  ftaheiy 
extends. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  f — ^A.  I  should  say  up  to  the  Saguenay.  I  doo't 
think  there  is  any  farther  point. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  shore ;  what  point  on  the  south  shore!— A. 
Up  to  Eiviere  de  Loup.  I  believe  that  is  about  the  extent,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  of  the  operations  of  those  houses  up  that  way. 

Q.  Are  some  of  those  houses  located  on  the  north  shore,  or  are  the; 
all  on  the  south  shore  f — A.  They  have  establishments  on  the  Dorth 
shore  all  the  way  up  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  but  the  principals  gen- 
eral ly  reside  on  the  south  shore. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  places  on  the  north  shore  where 
these  houses  you  have  mentioned  have  establishments  t — A.  They  are 
as  follows : 

Fraser  &  Halliday,  John  and  Elias  Gollis,  Moisic ;  Thomas  Vibert, 
Shallop  River;  John  LeGros,  Le  Oros  Gove;  Joseph  Ferguson, Mabes 
Gove ;  John  and  Elias  Gollas,  Philip  Tousel,  James  Alexander,  — 
Ferguson,  Sheldrake  River;  P. Couture,  Duck  Creek;  Joseph  Goutoie, 
Couture's  Gove;  LeBoutillier  Bros.,  Thunder  River;  J.  &  D.  Be^ 
Judge  Benonf,  Jupitagen  Ridge  Point:  LeBoutillier  Bros.,  C.  Robin  & 
Co.,  Charles  Jean,  Rambler's  Cove  or  Magpie ;  C.  Robin  &  Co.,  J.  &l 
Gollas,  Clarence  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Simeon  Mabe  &  Co.,  James  Beck,  ai^ 
vis  &  Boulanger,  St.  John's  River ;  C.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  John  FaaTe)| 
John  Vibert,  Peter  Douguay  &  Son,  Long  Point  or  Sand  Point;  Le 
Boutillier  Bros.,  Esquimaux  Point;  O.Robin  &  Co.,  Natashquan ;  G. 
Robin  &  Co.,  Le  Doeque.  That  makes  thirty  establishments  on  the 
north  shore.    All  of  them,  with  two  exceptions,  are  Jerseymen. 

Q.  Are  you  not  yourself  a  Jerseymanf — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  in  any  shape  with  the  fisheries  before  oomiof 
to  this  country  T — A.  1  was. 

Q.  So  you  began  early  in  life  to  be  connected  with  the  fisheries  f^A. 
I  began  immediately  after  leaving  the  sea.  My  first  entry  into  life  iraa 
as  a  sailor.  I  have  been  at  sea  five  and  a  half  years.  After  that  I 
went  into  business. 

Q.  What  business  f — A.  Commission  business,  first  of  all,  in  Jers^* 
On  my  brother  going  out  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  establish  business  tbera^ 
I  then  entered  into  the  fishing  business,  buying  fish,  so  as  to  ship  it  te 
him  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Q.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  all  those  houses  engaged  in  the  fishenei 
along  the  south  and  north  shores  were  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  fish  1-^ 
A.  Yes ;  but  particularly  codfish. 

Q.  They  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Newfoundland  f — ^A.  Wt 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Newfoundland,  nothing  whatever. 
We  are  distinct  as  regards  fisheries  as  if  we  did  not  belong  to  Bnghuidi 
at  all  ^  as  distinct  as  they  were  part  of  a  foreign  nation,  comparativelj, 
speaking.  ; 

Q.  Of  all  these  houses  is  there  none  dealing  with  Newfoandlandt^ 
A.  Not  one. 
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Q.  Then  all  the  codfish  are  taken  within  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence? 
—A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  !Now,  have  you  any  knowledge,  from  your  personal  observation  or 
from  conversation  (not  recently,  but  during  the  whole  course  of  your 
eiperieDce},  where  the  codfish  is  generally  taken  in  the  gulf? — A.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  codfish  is  taken  along  the  shore.  A  very 
considerable  portion  is  likewise  taken  on  the  banks. 

Q.  Which  banks? — A.  For  instance,  Miscou  Banks  and  .others  out- 
side—distant  from  the  shore.  The  great  bulk  is  within  the  three-mile 
limit. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  called  upon  to  give  an  appropriate  statement  of 
the  proportion  taken  inshore,  within  three  miles  and  outside,  what  pro- 
portion would  you  put  in  either  division  ? — A.  That  is,  what  proportion 
is  caaght  outside  and  inside  ? 

Q.  Tes;  of  the  whole  quantity  that  is  dealt  with  by  these  houses. — 
A.  Two-thirds  are  caught  inside  and  one-third  outside.  I  will  say  that 
is  about  it.    It  is  imiiossible  to  say  exactly. 

Q.  In  regard  to  mackerel,  where  is  the  mackerel  generally  caught  ? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  it  is  in  the  gulf;  but  principally  close  to 
the  shore. 

Q.  If  the  same  question  were  put  to  you  what  proportion  is  taken  in 
any  part  of  the  bays  and  what  the  proportion  would  be  of  those  caught 
outside,  what  would  you  say  ? — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  fish- 
€ij  goes,' from  close  observation  (for  I  have  always  paid  great  attention 
Id  the  fisheries),  I  should  say  decidedly  two- thirds  of  the  mackerel  are 
ttoght  within  the  three-mile  limit.    Because  there  is  also  another  thing 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  is  this:  The  great  mack- 
erel fishers  are  the  Americans,  and  when  the  Dhree-mile  limit  existed 
I  they  used  to  come  within  the  three-mile  limit  and  feed  the  fish  and  take 
themoatside  and  then  catch  them.    When  our  people  had  been  for  a 
jfcwdays  or  a  week  catching  fish  for  bait  and  doing  a  little — having, 
perhaps,  a  few  barrels — an  American  schooner  would  come  along  and 

C88  ill  between  Bonaventure  Island  and  the  mainland  and  strew  the 
it  there  and  away  they  would  go  off,  and  you  would  never  see  a  mack- 
erel there  again  that  season. 

Q.  That  is  for  some  time? — A.  I  have  known  when  it  was  late  in  the 
leason  that  you  would  never  see  a  mackerel  there  again.  They  take 
them  all  out.     Every  fisih  went  out. 

Q.  Well,  have  the  Americans,  during  the  period  of  your  experience, 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  parts  of  the  gulf  where  you  live? — 
A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  American  vessels 
that  came  in,  either  from  your  own  observation  or  from  conversation  ? — 
L  Of  late  years  very  few  have  come,  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  200 
>r  300  in  sight  at  one  time.  I  have,  not  more  than  four  or  five  years 
igo,  I  think,  counted  167  from  my  house  in  the  ofiing,  which  I  took  to 
^  Americans,  for  this  reason  :  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  more 
tidy,  if  I  may  so  express  myself;  they  are  better  looking  vessels,  and 
their  sails  are  so  white,  compared  with  the  British  fishermen,  that  they 
Ban  be  distinguished  from  them. 

Q.  You  counted  167  from  your  house  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Over  what  area? — A.  It  might  be  within  a  distance  of  perhaps 
ive  or  six  miles,  because  when  they  are  fishing  mackerel  they  always 
ire  close  together.    They  do  not  spread  out  and  remain  at  a  distance, 
t>at  all  keep  together. 
29f 
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Q.  When  you  say  five  or  six  miles,  is  that  five  or  six  miles  from  tbe 
coast  or  along  the  coast  I — A.  Along  the  coast. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  coast  do  they  keep  f — A.  At  the  time 
-when  they  were  watched  by  the  craisers  they  kept  away,  bnt  when  there 
were  any  mackerel  one  of  them  would  run  in,  as  I  was  observing  a  litUe 
while  ago,  and  take  them  ont;  then  they  woald  fish  away,  bnttakiDg; 
care  to  be  oatside  the  three-mile  limit, 

Q.  Yon  remember  in  11867,  that  is  the  year  after  tbe  abrogation  of  tbe 
treaty ;  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  fro-     \ 
quented  ?— A.  After  tbe  establishment  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty!  j 

Q.  After  the  abrogation. — A.  Well,  there  was  still  a  great  number; 
but  at  that  time  there  certainly  was  not  quite  so  many,  although  very 
nearly  as  many  as  before  for  some  time.  In  fact,  they  continu^  to  be 
very  plentiful  until  the  civil  war;  then  they  went  oft' as  if  by  magic. 

Q.  The  civil  war  was  ended  f — A.  But  I  say  they  were  plentiful  upto 
that  time. 

Q.  I  think  you  told  us  that  vessels  were  counted  by  you  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  167,  and  you  said  they  were  along  the  coast;  now  I  ask  at  what 
distance  from  the  coast  T — A.  They  might  have  been  four  or  five  miles 
at  the  outside,  not  more. 

Q.  Some  of  them  f — A.  Some  of  them ;  yes.  i 

Q.  Were  there  several  cutters  looking  after  the  fisheries,  either  Caot-   | 
dian  or  Imperial  ? — A.  They  were,  particularly  previous  to  the  Bed- 
procity  Treaty.    I  have  seen  as  many  as  seven  British  men-of-war  in  . 
Paspebiac  roadstead  at  one  time. 

Q.  And  after  1876 1 — A.  After  that  there  were  only  Canadians  there. 

Q.  In  that  part  of  the  gulf? — A.  That  is,  in  our  part  of  the  gulf;  I 
do  not  know  what  there  were  elsewhere.  We  would  see  a  frigate  ocoi- 
sionally,  but  not  to  say  continually  on  the  coast.  Bnt,  during  the  period 
first  alluded  to,  some  of  them  would  come  and  remain  in  the  roadstead, 
particularly  the  captain  of  the  Devastation.  He  was  called  ^^  thedevl 
on  the  station." 

Q.  From  the  information  you  got  have  yon  an  idea  of  tbe  number  of! 
the  American  vessels  that  frequented  the  gulf— from  the  Gat  of  Cans^ 
up  to  your  locality  and  above  f — A.  As  far  as  I  have  heard  I  shoald  » 
timate  them  at  500  or  600  or  more,  not  less,  but  they  never  were  in  tbft^ 
one  place  at  the  same  time,  they  were  all  spread  about.  For  instance^: 
I  have  left  Paspebiac  on  board  the  Lady  Head  on  the  way  to  Quebec 
When  leaving  Paspebiac  I  have  seen  from  200  to  300  Americans  in  the. 
Bay  Ghaleurs.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  could  not  follow  oa.  The; 
could  not  get  ahead  of  us,  because  under  any  circumstances  we  were  a1 ' 
to  beat  them,  as  we  were  in  a  steamer.  Well,  when  we  would  get  upint 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  I  have  seen  nearly  as  many  more  ahead  of  us. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  five,  six,  or  seven  hundred,  you  speak  of 
Quebec  waters? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Quebec  waters. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  what  might  have  been  about  the  Island 
Gape  Breton  f— A.  No ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Quebec  waters,  and  I ' 
lieve  I  am  not  very  far  wrong.    In  fact,  the  American  captains  F  At 
admitted  that  to  me  themselves,  because  I  have  often  conversed 
them.    They  have  admitted  to  me  that  there  was  that  many. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  In  the  gulf  or  in  their  whole  fleet  f — A.  O,  no.  In  tbe 
When  they  come  to  be  spread  out  all  over  the  vast  extent  of  water 
soon  tell  up. 
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By  Mr.  Doatre : 

Q.  Could  yon  speak  with  Aome  knowledge  of  the  tonnage  f  Have  yon 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  average  tonnage  ? — A.  Yes.  I  have  been 
OD  board  a  great  number  of  them,  and  also  from  my  nautical  knowl- 
edge I  know.  From  my  own  house,  as  I  have  a  first-rate  glass,  I  could 
always  tell  about  the  tonnage.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  any  less  than 
50  tons.  From  that  I  have  seen  them  up  as  high  as  200  odd.  I  should 
8ay  the  average  was  from  70  to  75  tons.  That  is  what  I  would  suppose 
woolil  be  about  the  average.    I  have  seen  one  vessel  220  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men  on  those  vessels! — A.  The  crew,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  from 
10  to  15,  bnt  in  this  large  vessel  I  have  spoken  of  there  would  likely  be 
20-odd  hands.    I  don't  remember  exactly.    I  think  it  was  20  odd. 

Q.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  catch  on  the  American  vessels 
vheD  they  felt  that  they  might  go — that  is,  when  they  had  about  what 
they  expected  to  have  f— A.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  catch  would  de- 
peod  apon  the  size  of  the  vessel.  A  small  vessel  would  not  require  as 
Boeh  as  the  others,  but  I  have  always  understood  from  the  American 
Oiptaios  that  they  made  very  good  catches  as  a  rule.  As  a  matter  of 
eoQree,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel;  they  would  vary  from  250  to 
500  barrels. 
(J.  In  one  trip  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  whether  they  make  more  than  one  trip  T — 
L  is  a  rule,  they  always  made  two,  but  they  have  made  three.  I  tbink 
ft  19  as  many  as  two  invariably. 

Q.  Have  they  time  to  go  home  with  the  catch  and  come  back! — A. 
WcH,  I  will  tell  you  what  used  to  be  done ;  I  will  not  say  what  they  do 
>ow.  In  McOulloch's  Dictionary  it  will  be  found  where  Mr.  McGregor 
irres  the  statement  that  seven  or  eight  farmers  and  their  sons  will  unite 
Id  boild  a  schooner.  They  fit  out  here  to  go  fishing  in  the  spring.  They 
ittnage  to  get  a  cargo  in  time  to  go  back  and  attend  to  their  harvest. 
Aey  get  their  crops  in,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in  they  start  for  another 
^yage.  That  shows  that  I  am  correct  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  of 
Ibeir  making  three  trips. 

Q.  Bspecially  if  they  transship  T — A.  Especially  if  they  transship.  But 
lis  system  that  I  allude  to  I  know  to  be  correct  from  my  own  per- 
^al  knowledge  and  by  reference  to  McOulloch's  Dictionary,  where  it 
vill  be  found  fully  described. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge,  either  personally  or  from  conversation 
vith  skippers,  whether  transshipment  is  practiced! — A.  O,  yes.  Many 
if  the  skippers  have  told  me  that  they  went  to  the  Out  of  Ganso  to 
hinsship.  Many  have  told  me  that ;  and  when  a  schooner  was  not  full 
iod  would  come  across  another  that  was  not  full,  they  would  make  a 
ttrgain  to  transship  from  one  to  another,  and  then  one  would  go  home 
nd  let  the  other  go  back  to  the  Ashing  ground. 
Q.  Well,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Americans  to  have  the  right  to 
niDSship  1 — ^A.  Undoubtedly ;  for  if  they  do  that,  it  gives  the  vessel 
lukt  transships  into  the  other  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  fish- 
ig  ground,  and  she  loses  no  time. 

Q.  Therefore  she  makes  double  or  treble  trips  T — A.  Precisely.  That 
^  done  on  the  coast  of  Jersey  in  the  oyster  fishery.  Oysters  never 
'ent  to  market  by  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  taken,  but  in  larger 
essels.  They  were  transshipped  invariably.  That  is  precisely  the 
fstem  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

Q.  Even  if  they  hiMl  no  steamer  to  transship  their  cargoes  to  Boston 
r  elsewhere,  one  party  having  two  schooners  might  keep  one  coming 
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to  tlie  Gut  of  Canso,  takiog  the  cargoes  of  the  fishiDg  schooner  awaj, 
and  leaving  her  on  the  ground  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  fact,  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  operation  that  may  result  from 
this  liberty  of  transshipment  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  Americans  to  come 
in  our  waters  if  tbey  were  strictly  or  rigidly  excluded  from  the  bays 
and  three  miles  from  the  shore! — A.  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  woith 
while,  and  I  have  never  thought  it  w^ould  be  worth  while. 

Q.  Suppose  tbey  were  restricted  to  Magdalen  Islands,  the  coast  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  part  of  Newfoundland,  do  you  think  it  woald  be 
worth  while  ? — A.  I  believe  that  for  a  few  it  might  answer  the  parpoWf 
but  not  to  come  in  the  immense  numbers  that  they  have  come  in. 

Q.  They  could  not  make  a  paying  voyage  if  they  did  f — ^A.  It  wodd 
be  utterly  impossible. 

Q.  Is  that  only  your  own  opinion  ? — A.  We  have  always  understood 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  speak  often  with  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  before  and  after  reciprocity  ? — A.  I  remember  on  one  oeca- 
siou,  which  has  jc^st  come  to  my  mind,  I  mec  an  American  captain  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  said  he  was  fishing  codfish.  I  aaid, 
I  suppose  you  are  fishing  in  the  usual  moile  with  you  Americans.  He 
said,  precisely  so.  I  asked  him  if  it  did  not  ruin  the  tisheries.  He  said 
he  thought  it  did.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  it,  and  he  said  that  if  be 
did  not  his  neighbors  would,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  be  could 
get  a  great  many  more  fish  in  that  way.  He  added  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  our  people  that  they  did  not  prevent  it.  He  then  made  this  obser- 
vation :  <^Ah !  if  you  only  knew  it,  there  is  California  there.  You  nedl 
not  go  beyond  this  for  California." 

Q.  When  did  this  take  place  ? — A,  That  must  have  been  in  souietbiDg 
like  1855  or  1856. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  our  fisherman  resorting  to  the  Amerieift 
waters  to  fish  t — A.  Never.  In  fact,  I  am  very  certain  they  would  nx/^ 
What  benefit  would  tbey  derive  f  If  they  found  it  worth  while  to  gl 
to  the  American  waters,  why  would  the  Americans  come  here  to  Mii 
ourst  They  would  not  come  here  if  ours  were  not  superior  to  theliSr^ 
It  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  not  find  it  profitable  to  coine  thaf 
distance  if  their  own  fisheries  were  as  good,  and  our  people  are  not  sMh 
fools  as  to  go  to  an  inferior  fishery. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  the  act  of  a  sane  man  ? — A.  No ;  the  man  woali 
be  better  fitted  for  the  lunatic  asylum  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  profit  realized  by  those  who  fish  citM 
mackerel, or  codfish,or  halibut? — A.  I  cannot  give  you  an  exact statemeH 
of  it,  but  I  could  give  an  approximate  estimate^  I  suppose. 

Q.  Have  you  any  note  about  itf — A.  I  have  a  note  here  to  refer  tft 
But,  for  instance,  you  ask  me  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  maok 
erel  fishery.  I  have  always  understood  from  captains  that  from  100 
120  barrels  paid  for  the  outtit.  Consequently,  if  tbey  got  that, 
enough  to  pay  the  crew^  whatever  was  divided  among  them  after 
was  all  clear  profit.  That  is  what  I  have  always  understood.  Theiit 
a  matter  of  course,  that  depends  again  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  v 
for  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  vessel  of  50  tons  will  not  reqaire  as  m 
as  a  vessel  of  70,  80^  or  100  tons.    It  must  be^^ro  rata, 

Q.  Did  you  tell  us  what  was  the  average  catch  to  a  vessel  f— A« 
did ;  I  said  from  250  to  300  or  400,  and  the  largest  ones  500.  It  ^ 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Take  the  average  tonnage  you  have  given,  namely^  70  or  75 
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nnd  speaking:  of  the  whole  season,  not  of  one  trip  only,  what  wonld  yoa 
think  woald  bean  average  statement  of  expenses  and  profits? — A.  I  do 
not  know  abont  that.  At  all  events  the  vessel  woald  take,  admitting 
she  made  two  trips,  700  barrels.  If  she  took  700  barrels  she  wouhl  not 
sell  them  for  less  than  $12  a  barrel.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been 
below  that.    I  have  known  them  to  go  upwards  of  $20  a  barrel. 

Q.  Bat  taking  a  very  low  price ;  contiuae  your  calculations,  taking 
112  as  a  very  generous  concession  as  to  price  f — A.  That  would  be 
$8,400. 

Q.  Then,  what  proi)ortion  of  that  is  required  to  cover  expenses  t — A. 
Half  of  that,  according  to  the  present  system  with  the  Americans,  is 
generally  adopted.  Because  I  ought  to  have  told  you  this  when  I  spoke 
about  the  farmers  and  their  sons  uniting.  The  other  system  is  that  the 
merchants  find  the  vessel  and  the  outfit ;  originally,  when  they  first 
eomffleoced  the  fishing,  the  merchants  found  the  ships  or  schooners  and 
the  nets.  The  crew  had  to  pay  for  provisions,  salt,  lines,  and  hooks, 
aod after  that  they  got  three-fourths;  I  think  it  was — no,  it  was  two- 
thirds— that  was  it,  and  the  vessel  got  one-third.  But  now  the  system 
18  altered,  from  what  they  have  told  me.  The  vessel  finds  everything, 
and  the  crew  and  fishermen  have  to  pay  simply  for  the  cook  and  the 
share  of  bait  whenever  they  have  to  buy  bait;  and  they  get  half  and 
tteTessel  gets  half.  That  I  believe  is  the  present  system,  so  far  as  the 
captains  have  told  me. 
Q.  Who  pays  for  the  barrels  t — A.  The  vessel. 
Q.  The  owner  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  that  system,  and  taking  the  average  catch  at  600  or  700 
terrels,  what  would  be  the  clear  profit  to  the  owner  f — A.  I  should  say 
Iheofrner  wonld  get  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

Q.  Bat  in  the  mean  time  a  large  number  of  persons  have  found  their 
liTing  in  the  business  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  ever  done  that  some  person  charters  a  schooner  to  go  finh- 
iBfiff— A.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is.  It  might  have  been  done;  I  am 
iot  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  sometimes  happen  that  the  men  instead  of  being  engaged 
P^ share  wonld  get  wages  T — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  case,  because  I  have 
hwwn  men  to  be  hired  in  that  way.  The  schooners  have  passed  along 
the  Got  of  Canso  or  Arichat  and  those  places,  and  hired  men  at  so  much 
f^  month  instead  of  shares. 

Q.  Well,  having  been  engaged  in  marine  insurance,  would  you  con- 
Bder  that  $250  or  $200  a  month  for  the  charter  of  a  vessel  of  70  or  75 
tos  would  be  a  fair  remuneration  for  one  f — A.  $250  a  mouth  wonld 
te  decidedly  a  fair  remuneration ;  according  to  the  size. 
Q.  Well,  say  a  vessel  of  70  tonsY — A.  I  should  say  the  owner  would 
le  very  well  paid. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  put  this  question :  Taking  that  part  of  our 
lopalation  which  is  engaged  in  fishing,  or  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
(the  coast  we  have  mentioned  all  along  the  gulf,  independently  of  the 
bmainder  of  the  population  of  the  country — speaking  in  view  of  the 
aterest  of  that  part  of  the  population,  do  you  think  that  recipi*ocity  or 
ny  other  syatem  of  trade  with  the  United  States  would  compensate  for 
be  loss  they  sustain? — A.  None  whatever;  nothing  can  compensate. 
%e  remainder  may  be  benefited  by  reciprocity,  but  not  the  fishermen 
r  the  merchants.  You  can  give  them  nothing  that  will  compensate 
hem,  because  the  moment  you  take  away  the  three-mile  reservation 
OQ  destroy  the  fisheries,  and  the  moment  the  fisheries  are  destroyed 
oar  fishermen,  in  the  first  place,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
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and  the  merchants  by  degrees  will  have  to  leave  the  coasts.  Thelar^e 
establishments  dwindle  away  to  nothing.  It  is  as  plain  as  A  B  C.  If 
the  trade  goes  away  these  establishments  mast  go  with  it ;  they  caooot 
hold  on  to  nothing. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  shipping  interest  do  yoo  think  tlui^ 
the  prof>rietor  of  a  schooner  of  seventy  tons  coald  pat  her  to  any  num 
profitable  basiness  than  to  charter  her  to  fishermen  who  would  pay  $200 
or  $250  a  month  f — A.  That  all  depends  apon  the  state  of  basioesBst 
the  time.  Because  take  sach  a  time  as  this  when  business  is  very  bad. 
There  is  many  a  roan  who  would  jump  at  the  idea  as  long  as  be  got  to 
money,  however  small,  for  the  employment  of  his  vessel.  It  depends 
upon  whether  business  is  good  or  dull. 

Q.  Beferring  to  another  statement  you  have  given,  that  a  vessel  sent 
our.  to  fish  with  a  crew  engaged  on  shares  would  make  a  profit  of  between 
(2,000  and  $3,000  a  season,  do  you  think  that  many  other  kinds  of  M* 
uess  pay  better  than  thatf — A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  believe  that  oolanpef 
profits  have  been  made  than  those  secured  by  the  American  fishermen, 
when  fishing  was  good,  and  when  they  caught  a  sufficieot  quantity  of 
mackerel.  I  believe  that  they  then  made,  what  you  may  term,  ^'golden 
voyages."    They  admit  that  themselves.    They  have  never  denidkit. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  the  scarcity  of  the  mackeid 
during  the  last  two  years  in  our  waters  and  their  return  this  year!— A. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  Americans  not  having  frequented  oar  watcn 
during  this  period,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  mackerel  have  increased  in 
number.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  every  similar  instanen 
where,  as  I  may  say,  yon  have  persecuted  any  fish  and  completely  anni* 
hilated  them.  You  must  then  give  them  time  to  recuperate  in  onlerto 
have  them  return  again.  An  excellent  instance  of  this  is  now  afibrdcd 
with  respect  to  the  river  at  Dalhousie.  This  was  a  river  from  which,!! 
one  time,  there  used  to  be  sent  to  Halifax  from  three  to  four  schoout 
loads  of  pickled  salmon,  and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  that  samerirer 
could  not  produce  fifty  barrels  of  it.  Well,  now,  since  that  river  iMt: 
been  protected,  and  since  this  protection  has  been  followed  oat,  ant. 
strictly  followed  out,  the  salmon  have  there  again  become  plentiful;  and 
so  it  is  with  every  kind  of  fish  ;  this  stands  to  reason. 

Q.  So  you  would  attribute  the  abundance  of  the  mackerel  found  daring 
the  last  two  or  three  years  in  American  waters  to  the  fact  that  tbi^ 
vessels  had  been  swarming  in  our  waters,  thus  giving  the  fish  in  their 
own  waters  a  rest? — A.  No.  These  fish  always  ^long  to  oar  o«i 
waters. 

Q.  But  what  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  two  years f — ^A.  Hh 
fact  is  that  there  were  none  in  any  waters,  comparatively  speakioft 
compared  with  what  there  had  been  in  former  years.  None  were  caugl^ 
comparatively  speaking,  anywhere;  that  is  to  any  extent.  Theyhfll 
not  been  caught  in  the  large  quantities  which  had  been  caatomary. 

Q.  I  thought  that  these  fish  were  to  be  found  in  their  own  watent-' 
A.  What  do  you  call  their  own  waters  f 

Q.  The  waters  on  the  American  coast. — ^A.  Yoa  don't  mean  to 
that  mackerel  breed  on  the  American  coast  t 

Q.  I  know  nothing  about  that. — A.  I  doubt  it  very  mach.     It  ap 
to  me  that  wherever  mackerel  or  any  other  fish  are  foood  to  be  fall 
spawn,  inshore  or  on  a  coast,  that  must  be  the  place  where  it  is 
to  breed.    That  appears  to  me  to  be  as  plain  as  possibly  can  be. 

Q.  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  and  you  are  sure,  that  the  mackerel 
in  our  waters? — A.  That  is  my  opinion.    I  may  be  wrong.    I  doa'c 
that  I  am  right. 
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Q.  That  would  not  preveat  the  mackerel  breeding  in  American 
waters  T— A.  I  do  not  dispute  that. 

Q.  YoQ  are  sore  of  the  fact  that  the  mackerel  breed  in  oar  waters  1 — 
A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  is  on  that  point ! — 
A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  have  never  spoken  to  an  American  captain  on  that 
wbject. 

Q.  What  evidence  have  yon  to  support  the  statement  that  the  mack- 
erel breed  in  our  waters ! — ^A.  The  very  fact  that  when  you  catch 
maekere]  io  our  waters  you  find  them  full  of  spawn.  This  is  the  most 
simple  fact  in  the  world.  When  you  go  up  a  river  and  catch  salmon  in 
a  pool,  just  ready  to  spawn,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  most  simple 
proof  tbat  they  are  going  to  spawn.  You  find  them  in  the  pool  and 
tiiey  will  not  turn  back  and  go  down  the  river  again  to  spawn.  So  it 
appears  to  me  is  the  CJise  with  all  fish,  without  exception.  I  do  not 
Bean  to  say  that  this  is  true  with  regard  to  mackerel  more  than  with 
toy  otfapr  fish.  I  believe  that  all  kinds  of  fish  are  alike  in  this  respect } 
wherever  you  catch  them  full  of  spawn,  there  they  are  going  to  spawn. 
Q.  When  the  American  vessels  frequented  our  waters  in  great  num- 
bers, was  this  the  occasion  of  some  trouble,  not  only  at  sea,  but  also  on 
ikoref— A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  trouble  occurred  at  sea  beyond 
thii-on  several  occasions  they  have  dropped  in  among  a  lot  of  our 
boaU  engaged  in  fishing.  Perhaps  the  American  vessels  would  come 
sp  to  the  number,  say,  of  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  all  close  to  each  other. 
I  ^re  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  an  American  schooner  drop  in 
ttd  come  to  anchor  among  these  boats,  which  thereupon  would  be 
obliged  to  leave. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  they  could  not  then  catch  any  more  fish.  The 
lole  followed  by  the  American  vessels  is  to  throw  the  offal  everboard, 
and  the  moment  they  do  so  the  mackerel  go  to  them,  and  our  people 
lave  to  move  off. 

Q.  Owing  to  their  throwing  overboard  offal  and  baitf — A.  Botn; 
tliey  throw  offal  over,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
MOD — ^for  so  1  have  been  told  by  the  fishermen — the  Americans  have 
driven  them  off  the  fishing  grounds,  and  told  them,  ^^  You  must  get  out 
ff  this;  we  won't  have  you  near  us."  As  to  this  I  speak  merely  from 
Jbearsay. 

Q.  The  fishermen  who  live  on  that  part  of  the  shore  fish  in  open 
boats  f— A.  Yes,  they  all  do  so. 

Q.  And  no  one  of  them  is  able  to  resist  the  crew  of  a  schooner  ) — A. 
Ho;  they  never  think  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  whether  any  trouble  has  taken  place  on 
Ihore  ! — A.  Trouble  has  occurred  on  shore  on  several  occasions,  though 
M  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  Ou  several  occasions,  where  a  num- 
ber of  crews  have  landed,  they  have  considered  themselves,  I  suppose, 
the  masters  of  the  field,  and  that  they  could  do  as  they  pleased ;  and, 
unfortunately,  where  they  have  obtained  liquor — this  is  the  cause  of 
!dl  the  mischief— they  have  committed  a  great  many  excesses. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  throw  offal  overboard  from  their  vessels  when 
lear  the  shore  f — A.  Invariably ;  what  else  can  they  do  with  the  offal  f 
[t  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  not  bring  it  to  the  shore.  The  dif- 
feienoe  between  them  and  our  people  is  this:  the  latter  bring  in  their  fish 
round,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  without  being  split  or  having  had  any- 
kbiog  done  to  them,  and  on  the  beach  the  fish  are  split  and  attended  to. 
[consequently  they  do  not  throw  the  offal  into  the  sea;  in  fact  a  law 
irhich  is  intended  to  prevent  it  exists,  and  they  dare  not  do  so,  while 
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the  AmericaDv<«,  who  do  not  come  on  shore,  and  who  are  always 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  brin^  the  offal  ashore,  but  pitch  it  overboard 
wherever  they  split  the  fish.    This  is  the  case  with  those  similarly  sita-      I 
ated,  whether  on  an  American  or  on  any  other  schooner.    It  do^  not 
matter  whether  the  vessel  be  American,  Nova  Scotian,  a  New  Brunv      i 
wicker,  or  Canadian. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  practice  f — A.  The  effect,  first  of  all,  is 
that  the  offal  attracts  the  fish  from  all  around  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
thrown.  Another  opinion  has  also  been  expressed  in  this  relation,  and  } 
I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  correct.  It  is  this :  that  this  offal,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  very  soon  become  putrid,  and  when  it  becomes  pntrid 
it  must  become  poisonous,  precisely  in  the  same  way  with  regard  tofish 
as  it  is  for  us  to  eat  pntrid  fish.  At  least  that  is  what  I  fancy  to  be  the 
case.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  but  that  is  my  im* 
])ression ;  and  therefore  this  practice  destroys  the  fish — ^the  young  fiah 
particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  they  have  thrown  offal  overboard  so  near 
the  shore  you  would  smell  it  while  the  tide  was  low  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  would  be  farther  off  than  that  f — A.  It  would  be  thrown  oot- 
side. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  this  offal  brought  ashore  by  the  tide?— A. 
O,  well,  this  might  have  been  the  case.  There  is  such  a  quantity  cast 
along  the  shore  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell,  but  I  should  say  tbat^ 
as  a  rule,  when  thrown  overboard  this  would  not  follow,  nnless  a  very 
heavy  storm  should  set  in  immediately  afterward.  Otherwise  I  should 
say  it  would  remain  where  thrown.  It  is  generally  cast  overboard  ia 
deep  water,  and  consequently  it  would  be  likely  to  remain  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  motive  which  has  induced  our  legislators  to 
prevent  our  people  throwing  offal  into  the  sea  f — A.  It  is  precisely  what 
I  just  now  explained  to  you.  This  practice  is  considered  to  be  injnrioai 
to  the  fish  ;  also,  when  they  are  glutted — so  the  fishermen  all  tell  me— 
with  the  offal  which  has  been  thus  thrown  overboard,  fish  will  not  bite. 
That  stands  to  reason^  they  are  so  full  of  it  that  they  will  not  then 
touch  anything  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  mode  of  fishing  followed  by  the 
Americans  f — A.  The  mackerel  are  all  caught  by  them  with  seines  and 
hand  lines;  bobbing,  as  they  call  it.  This  latter  method  is  principally 
pursued  by  them. 

Q.  Is  seining  a  system  which  is  not  calculated  to  do  any  harm  t— A. 
On  the  contrary,  all  seines  must,  more  or  less,  do  harm.  Seines  of 
every  description  have  such  an  effect. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Because  they  destroy  the  small  fish ;  that  is  the  reason 
why.  If  you  could  seine  where  there  was  no  small  fish,  and  no  yonnff. 
fry  growing  up,  then  it  would  do  no  harm,  I  admit;  but  I  believe  thai 
along  cur  shore  you  cannot  seine  anywhere  without  catching  a  gooil 
many  small  fish,  and  when  this  is  done,  as  a  matter  of  course^  these  att' 
all  very  much  knocked  about.  A  few  of  them  may  live,  bat  the  nom- 
ber  that  does  must  be  very  small.  The  seiners  do  not  trouble  themsely«l 
to  take  the  small  fish  up,  but  throw  them  away. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  of  the  seine  would  be  thrown  awa 
as  useless — one-tenth  or  one-sixth  f — A.  That  varies  according  to 
place  and  the  fish  that  the  seiners  are  trying  to  catch.    Sometimes 
may  be  more  and  sometimes  it  may  be  less. 

Q.  Suppose  that  we  could  not  agree  with  the  Americans  when  fheiB 
twelve  years  have  expired,  as  to  an  arrangement  concerning  these  Qsiit'' 
iug  privileges  similar  to  that  which  at  present  exists,  what  would  yot 
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prefer,  the  present  system,  with  Canadian  finh  admitted  free  of  daty 
ioto  the  American  market,  or  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  $2  a  barrel  on 
mackerel  and  $1  on  herring  by  the  American  G-overnment  f — A.  I  woald 
prefer  the  present  system  with  the  restoration  to  us  of  the  three-mile 
limit.    That  is  what  has  heretofore  been  the  system,  aftbrding  us  the 
sole  privilege  of  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit. 
Q.  And  the  payment  of  a  duty  Y — A.  Most  decidedly. 
Q.  Have  yoa  any  idea  what  regulates  the  price  of  fish — in  Gasp6,  for 
iDstance;  what  regulates  the  market-price! — A.  The  foreign  markets. 
Q.  Is  there  a  period  of  the  year  when  this  is  done  Y — A.  The  time 
when  this  is  done,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an  unjust  one.    The  great  house 
of  Bobios  has  supreme  sway,  and  they  do  as  they  please ;  they  only  state 
the  price  which  they  will  give,  either  for  green  or  dry  fish,  generally 
speaking  at  the  end  of  July,  and  sometimes  in  August. 

Q.  Yoa  now  speak  of  cod  fishing  only T — A.  Yes;  because  they  do 
not  deal,  speaking  particularly,  in  anything  else. 

Q.  The  price  of  mackerel  is  not  thus  fixed  f — A.  They  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  mackerel  at  all,  they  catch  so  few  of  them  save  for 
Mt,  It  is  the  American  markets  which  altogether  regulates  the  price 
of  mackerel. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  occasion  to  compare  the  cod-fish  taken  on  the 
KewfoQodland  shores  with  those  taken  in  off  the  gulf  by  the  different 
booses  yon  have  mentioned  Y — A.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  well  known, 
aodvbich  cannot  be  contradicted,  and  this  is,  that  the  Gasp^  fish 
fllwavs  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Brazilian  markets  than  any  other  fish,  wherever  they  may  be  caught. 
It  matters  not  where  other  fish  may  come  from,  this  has  always  been 
the  caHe  within  my  recollection. 

Q.  That  is  dae  to  the  fact  that  these  fish  are  better,  or  better  pre- 
pared Y — A.  It  is  because  they  are  better  prepared.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  fish  are  better,  but  they  are  better  and  more  carefully  pre- 
pared. I  believe  that  other  fish  might  be  cured  as  well  if  the  fishermen 
took  the  same  trouble  with  them ;  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  These  fish,  I  suppose,  are  cured  at  leisure,  on  the  shore  in  Gasp^, 
while  in  Newfoundland  it  is  not  always  so  convenient  to  do  so  Y — A. 
There  is  another  disadvantage  under  which  the  fishermen  labor  in  New- 
foandland  and  on  a  great  portion  of  the  Nova  Scotian  coast.  Their 
ahores  are  more  foggy  than  ours.  We  have  more  clear  weather,  and 
there  18  nothing  worse,  with  respect  to  the  curing  of  fish,  than  fogs. 
Ibis  IS  about  the  worst  weather  that  you  can  have  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  What  reason  could  you  give  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Hmtinned  frequenting  of  our  waters  by  American  fishermen  would  be 
bjarious  to  our  fisheries  Y — A.  Well,  this  is  due  to  the  very  fact,  you 
Bay  say,  that  they  sweep  the  sea  of  every  fish  that  swims  in  it.  Wher- 
ever they  may  pass  they  clear  all  the  fish  out ;  with  regard  to  mackerel, 
Ibr  instance,  they  leave  none  at  all. 

Q.  They  come  in  such  numbers  and  are  supplied  with  such  appli- 
incesY — A.  They  take  such  an  immense  quantity  of  fish,  and  they  so 
completely  sweep  them  out  of  these  waters,  as  it  were,  that  there  is 
lothiug  left  at  all.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  will  follow 
rbe  fish  from  cove  to  cove  and  all  around  the  coast,  and,  by  means  of 
heir  system  of  fishing,  they  will  catch  the  whole  of  them.  This  system 
B  not  practiced  by  our  people  at  all.    They  do  not  understand  it. 

Q.  This  is  especially  owing  to  the  great  number  of  their  vessels  that 
ome  to  our  waters  Y — A.  Exactly ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  ves- 
sels that  come  the  more  fish  are  canght. 
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Q.  I  suppose  that  a  large  portion  of  onr  population  would  be  redaced 
to  poverty  if  tliese  fisheries  were  ever  destroyed  f — A.  Uudoubtedly. 
I  suppose  that  the  liouse  of  Bobios  alone  employs  about  2,000  men. 
This  is  no  exaggeration. 

Q.  Do  the  AmericanA  fish  more  largely  for  mackerel  than  for  ood!— 
A.  They  also  fish  largely  for  cod. 

Q.  On  our  shores  ? — ^A.  I  mean  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  t — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  take  halibut 
An  immense  quantity  of  halibut  go  to  the  American  market — to  Nev 
York  and  other  places.  You  will  see  them  quoted  there  continnallv. 
In  the  Forest  and  Stream,  which  I  take  regularly,  the  price  of  this  fish 
is  steadily  quoted ;  and  almost  all  of  them  are  caught  on  our  coast,  aad 
not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  they  are  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit, 
because  you  cannot  catch  them  outside  oF  this  limit;  so  this  is  proof  po^ 
itive  of  the  fact  that  they  are  caught  within  the  limits. 

Q.  Are  many  halibut  taken,  or  has  there  been  many  caught,  if  the 
catch  has  decreased  f — A.  Such  immense  quantities  have  been  caught 
that  the  vessels  used  to  take  as  much  as  from  30,000  to  40,000  poaods 
of  this  fish  to  the  New  York  markets  at  one  time.  I  have  seen  numben 
of  vessels  reported  as  having  taken  such  a  cargo. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  most  of  these  fish  are  caught  either  in  the  bay  or 
within  the  three-mile  limit ! — A.  They  are  all  caught  within  the  three- 
mile  limit — without  any  exception.  I  believe  this  is  what  I  have  under- 
stood from  our  fishermen.  They  have  told  me  positively  that  halibut 
cannot  be  caught  in  deep  water.  You  will  of  course  catch  an  odd  fish 
occasionally  there ;  I  would  not  say  you  would  not  catx^h  any  in  deep 
water;  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  halibut  cannot  be  caaght  lb 
deep  water,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  taken  along  the  shore. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  heard  that;  did  you  only  hear  it  from  our  fisih 
ermen,  or  have  you  also  been  told  so  by  the  American  fi.^bermen  f— iL 
I  have  never  spoken  to  any  American  fishermen  about  halibut  fishing. 
Our  own  fishermen  have  told  me  so;  they  have  informed  me  thataU  i 
the  halibut  are  caught  within  shore.  I  was  lately  speaking  to  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  for  fifteen  years  on  the  north  shore,  and  he  told  me 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  catch  halibut  except  within  the  three-mile 
limit. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  came  here  from  Jersey  in  18i5  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
business  of  the  company  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Not  from  Jeraeyi  ! 
but  from  London. 

Q.  But  you  are  a  native  of  Jersey  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  came  here  to  be  superintendent  of  this  Oasp6  Fishing 
and  Coal  Mining  Company  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  their  chief  business  connected  with  coal  mining  t — A  Ko;  i 
but  with  fishing;  this  was  the  principal  part  of  their  bnsiness. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  company  continue  in  existence  ? — A.  But  a  very  ; 
short  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  The  business  was  not  profitable,  I  suppose  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  And  then  from  that  you  went  into  the  various  branches  of  busiaeiS 
in  which  you  told  us  you  had  been  engaged ;  but  your  personal  obserxa- 
tion  has  been  principally  confined  to  the  cod  fishery  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  goes  back  to  1845  ? — A.  Yes,  and  even  previous  to  tha^ 
because  I  previously  shipped  cargoes  of  codfish  from  Jersey. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  here  then  1 — A,  No ;  I  was  never  on  this 
until  1845. 
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Q.  Nov,  yoa  say  that  great  nambers  of  Americans  came  here  antil 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  that  they  then  vanished  as  if  by  magic  f — 
A.  Tes,  for  a  time. 
Q.  That  was  in  1861 1— A.  Tes. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  come  back  f — A.  After  the  war  was  over; 
some  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  and  then  a  few  more  came. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  war  last,  to  jonr  recollection  t — A.  If  I  remem- 
ber aright,  three  years,  or  thereabouts. 
Q.  It  was  rather  longer,  was  it  not  t — A.  Tes. 
Q.  This  would  carry  you  along  from  1861  to  1865  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  many  Americans  here  in  1865  f — A.  Not  so  many  as  there 
were  previous  to  the  war. 

Q.  How  nearly  as  mauy  were  there  t — A.  I  should  say  there  were  not 
ODe-half  of  the  previous  number. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1866  f — A.  There  were  not  even  half  that  number 
here  then. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  following  years,  1867,  '68,  and  '69  f— A.  Within 
the  last  few  years  there  were  scarcely  any  here ;  at  least,  this  was  the 
ease  on  our  shore.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  was  so  elsewhere.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  Perce. 

({.  Bat  still  you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Law- 
leDce?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Running  ap  almost  to  Labrador  t — A.  Yes. 
^  And  the  number  of  American  fishermen  coming  to  that  vicinity 
las  been  diminishing  right  along  for  the  last  ten  years.    Is  this  not 
•of— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  now,  when  very  few,  indeed,  comet — A.  0,*Mr.  Savoie, 
eaptain  of  the  Lady  Head,  told  me  that  when  he  was  passing  through 
the  gulf^  the  other  day,  he  supposed  he  must  have  seen  nearly  two  hun- 
dred American  vessels. 

Q.  So  you  'think  that  nearly  two  hundred  have  come  back  this  sea« 
too  f— A.  I  am  merely  telling  yon  wbat  I  have  been  informed. 
Q.  Just  in  time  for  the  Commission  f — A.  I  have  not  seen  them. 
Q-  But  hardly  any  American  vessels  have  visited  these  waters  during 
past  years  t — A.  I  have  seen  very  few  of  them. 
Q.  This  woald  be  going  back  to  1862  or  1863,  at  least  f— A.  Yes. 
Q.  The  codfish  that  your  people  catch  they  catch  and  sell  to  these 
Jersey  honses  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  Jersey  houses  that  the 
latter  set  the  prices,  and  your  fishermen  have  to  submit  to  it  t — A.  Pre- 
cifiely. 
Q.  And  this  is  considerable  of  a  hardship  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  These  honses  do  nothiog  with  regard  to  the  mackerel  fishing?— A. 
They  do  not  interfere  with  the  mackerel  at  all,  save  in  order  to  secure 
bait  When  the  mackerel  are  at  all  abundant  a  small  quantity  is  caught 
and  sold.  I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  barrels  caught, 
but  then  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  other  quantities  that  are 
taken. 

Q.  Thej  do  nothing  in  mackerel  as  an  article  of  trade? — A.  No,  they 
do  not;  because  they  do  not  fit  out  for  this  fishing.    This  is  the  reason 
fcbey  cannot  compete  with  the  American  schooners ;  it  is  impossible. 
Q.  In  their  boats  t — A.  No. 

Q.  And  so  your  men  that  want  to  pursue  the  mackerel  fishery  find  it 
necessary  to  go  into  American  vessels  ! — A.  That  is  the  only  chance 
they  have. 
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Q.  And  thoHRands  of  them  are  employed  on  American  vesaelBf— A 
O,  not  thonsands. 

Q.  Not  thonsands  t — A.  I  shonid  say  not,  decidedly. 

Q.  How  many  are  so  employed  f — A.  There  may  be  a  few  handred, 
bat  I  could  say  decidedly  not  thousands.  I  should  say,  as  far  as  I 
know — I  am  not  very  positive,  as  I  am  merely  speaking  from  what  I 
have  heard — that  so  many  were  never  employed  during  all  the  time 
when  so  many  American  vessels  were  in  our  waters;  and  this  is  going 
back  to  the  time  before  the  civil  war. 

Q.  Do  yon  really  think  that  their  catch  would  average  from  500  to 
700  barrels  f — A.  No ;  I  stated,  as  you  remember,  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  and  a  vessel  of  50  tons  sdrely  coald 
not  carry  700  barrels,  or  600  barrels  either. 

Q.  But  in  making  up  the  average  you  take  the  catch  of  the  small  in 
with  that  of  the  big  vessels! — A.  O,  well,  the  average  would  be  very 
much  below  what  you  state. 

Q.  Take  all  the  American  vessels  you  used  to  see  there,  large  and 
small — those  whose  tonnage  ran  down  to  50  and  those  whose  toanage 
went  up  to  200  tons — you  have  estimated  their  average  tonnage  at,  I 
think,  from  70  to  75  tons ;  now,  give  us  the  average  catch  t — A.  I  shoald 
judge  that  the  average  catch  would  be  from  300  to  450  barrels. 

Q.  Is  that  for  one  trip  T — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  in  those  years,  when  there  was  so  many  of  them 
here,  and  when  the  fishing  was  good,  their  average  was  from  300  to  450 
barrels  a  trip? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Then  they  used  frequently  to  go  to  the  Gut  of  Oanso  and  transship 
their  cargoes  ? — A.  So  they  have  told  me ;  I  don't  know  it  personally. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  understand  that  they  sent  these  cargoes  to  ttie 
United  States  f — A.  Other  and  larger  vessels  would  take  them. 

Q.  They  found  these  larger  vessels  there  f — A.  Yes ;  a  large  vesri 
would  take  the  cargoe.s  of  two  and  three  schooners,  perhaps. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Doutre  asked  you  the  question  whether  this  did  not 
double  and  triple  their  profits,  and  you  answered  "  precisely." — A.  This 
would  not  be  the  profits,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  voyages.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  if  they  can  make  three  voyages  instead  of  two,  then  they 
increase  their  profits,  but  they  do  not  double  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  thus  double  or  triple  their  prof* 
itsf — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Sometimes  a  vessel  will  make  three  instead  of  two  trips  in  the 
course  of  the  season  by  transshipping! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  gave  an  illustration  concerning  the  Jersey  coast^  with 
reference  to  oysters ;  what  was  it  ? — A.  I  said  that  this  mode  was  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  vessels  which  caught  oysters  there.  They  never  take 
the  oysters  to  market.  This  was  the  invariable  rule,  without  any  ex- 
ception ;  all  the  vessels  there  are  cutters,  not  sloops  and  schooners,  and 
a  large  cutter  would  then  come  and  take  the  cargoes  of  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  fishing-vessels  to  market.    This  was  always  the  way. 

Q.  The  oysters  were  taken  to  London  ! — A.  To  London,  or  whew  rer 
might  be  the  destination. 

Q.  They  caught  the  oysters  within  British  jurisdiction! — A.  Yef 

Q.  And  took  them  to  the  English  market! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  coasting  voyage,  you  said  you  had  underst  «l 
that  it  required  from  100  to  125  barrels  to  pay  the  outfitting! — A.  Iw 
actual  outfitting. 

Q.  Was  this  before  anything  was  to  be  divided  among  the  crew  *  1^ 
O,  certainly.    It  would  take  that  before  anything  was  divided. 
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Q.  So  that  if  the  voyage  prodaced  only  100  or  125  barrels,  the  crew 
would  get  nothing  if  they  were  on  shares? — A.  The  crew  would,  never- 
theless, have  one-half  of  the  quantity  caaght,  yoa  understand.  What- 
ever the  qaautity  might  be,  the  crew  would  get  one-half  of  it. 

Q.  Then  this  would  result  in  being  the  loss  of  the  owner  f — A.  Yes ; 
when  I  spoke  of  the  120  barrels,  I  meant  that  it  would  cost  the  merchant 
80  mnch  to  fit  his  vessel  out ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  divis- 
ion of  the  catch  between  him  and  the  crew.  This  is  a  different  thing 
altogether. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  from  100  to  125  barrels  f — A.  I  should  say  that 
this  would  be  about  the  average,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  This  -is  founded  on  the  supposition,  I  suppose,  that  the  average 
size  of  the  vessels  would  be  from  70  to  75  tons? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  these  opinions  that  you  have  expressed  as  to  the  disad- 
vaittages  of  the  present  arrangement,  and  the  injury  to  you  fishermen 
BQStaiued  by  allowing  the  Americans  to  come  in  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore,  are  3'our  opinions  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  they 
bad  kept  coming  in  as  they  did  in  former  years,  I  suppose.  You  have 
Dot  suffered  from  the  Americans  coming  in  for  the  last  four  years,  be- 
cause they  have  not  come  f — A.  ISo^  and  consequently  the  fishing  has 
improved.  Daring  the  last  four  years  we  have  had  an  extraordinary 
eatch  of  codfish. 

Q.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  any  considerable 
oooiber  of  American  vessels  catching  codfish  inshore  about  where  you 
aref~A.  Not  so  much  inshore  as  outside. 
Q.  Whereabouts  T — ^A.  On  the  Banks. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  near  your  own  shores  sufifered  from  American 
fiahiDir,  have  you  f — A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  You  kuow  that  they  came  to  the  Banks  ? — A.  I  say  that  they  gen- 
erally kept  out  on  the  Banks  in  order  to  catch  codfish. 

Q.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  cod-fisbery  is  deep-water  fishery  f — 
A  They  do  not  come  so  very  much  inshore. 
Q.  Bow  many  Americans  fish  for  halibut  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Q.  How  many  do  yon  think  do  sof — A   As  many  as  5, 6,  and  7  differ- 
ent American  vessels  have  been  seen  fishing  for  halibut  during  the 
sammer. 

Q.  And  they  catch  the  halibut  within  3  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  They 
tell  me  that  the  halibut  are  caught  within  these  3  miles. 

Q.  Off  our  coast  they  are  generally  caught  from  10  to  15  and  20  miles 
out  to  seat — A.  As  a  rule,  that  is  not  our  case. 

Q.  They  are  got  within  those  3  miles  f — A.  They  are  caught  all  along 
the  shore;  and  I  will  tell  you  this  in  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  Our 
fishermen,  of  course,  if  they  can  catch  halibut,  are  very  glad  to  get  them, 
though  they  are  not  sought  for  by  Robins  and  Co.,  &c. ;  still  they  are 
glad  to  secure  these  fish  for  their  own  use,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  thing 
lor  them  to  catch. any  halibut. 

Q.  The  Jersey  houses  have  oppressed  you  a  good  deal  7 — A.  Not  me, 
80  much. 

Q.  But  yonr  people! — A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  have  done  these 
people  any  good. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  codfish  cured  in  your  vicinity 
sommauds  the  highest  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world  of  any  codfish 
found  in  themf — A.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  case.    I  believe 

It  IS. 

Q.  And  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  vastly  inferior  for  the  curing 
of  codfish  to  yours  t — A.  That  is  the  general  impression.  This  is  because 
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they  have  a  damper  olimate  than  we  have.    Oars  is  the  drier  of  the  two. 

Q.  It  18  a  moist  place  and  is  possessed  of  no  particlar  advantage  f(»r 
the  caring  of  cod? — A.  The  fact  is,  that  wherever  the  weather  ismoMt 
yon  cannot  care  codfish  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  dry.  No  moist  cod- 
fish can  be  sent,  for  instance,  to  the  Brazils.  For  that  destination,  to 
nse  a  valgar  expression,  the  cod  must  be  as  dry  as  a  bone.  If  it  is  not 
so,  it  won't  ^et  there. 

Q.  Even  the  Icelanders  think  they  possess  the  best  land  the  squ 
shines  on,  and  yoa  would  be  a  little  sarprised  to  hear  that  the  climate 
of  Newfoundland  was  possessed  of  superior  advantages  with  respect  to 
the  curing  of  codfish  f — A.  Yes,  I  would,  indeed,  and  very  much  so. 

No.  13. 

Feidat,  August  10, 1877. 

The  Confei'ence  met. 

John  James  Fox,  collector  of  customs,  registrar  of  shipping,  and 
overseer  of  fisheries,  at  Amherst  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands,  called  oa 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  living  at  Amherst  f — Answer.  For 
26  years ;  I  have  been  a  customs  officer  for  25  years. 

Q.  Have  you  held  the  offices  of  which  yon  are  at  present  in  chsrgb 
all  that  time  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  business  to  keep  a  record  of  the  shipping  that  enteiB 
your  port ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  such  a  record  from  1854  up  to  the  present  doe 
with  yon  now  f — A.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  herring  caught  in  An* 
herst  Harbor. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  enter  the 
harbor? — A.  No.    They  vary  so  much. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  with  you  the  entries  for  each  year? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  all  the  American  vessels,  when  they  come  into  the  harbor, 
enter? — A.  They  report,  like  our  own  coasting  vessels. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  me,  either  from  your  recollection  or  from  the  official  rM> . 
ords,  bow  many  American  vessels  entered  Amherst  Harbor  daring  1854t ' 
—A.  There  were  over  100. 

Q.  All  fishing-vessels  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  of  these  vessels  when  they  come  into  fht 
harbor  and  frequent  the  Magdalen  Islands! — ^A.  They  fish  with  aeinel ' 
near  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore? — ^A.  On  the  shore;  all  th«  fiah  are  near 
the  shore. 

Q.  Have  they  landed  during  and  since  1854? — ^They  have  always  ptu^ 
sued  the  same  manner  of  fishing. 

Q.  And  landed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  they  take  the  fish  in  seines  near  the  shore  without  lan^ 
ing  f — A.  Not  about  our  way. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  ever  seine  except  froHi  the  shore  ?— A> 
They  fish  with  purse  seines  ontside. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  seine  within  the  three-mile 
except  from  the  shore  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  seine  from  the  shore  altogether  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  whenever  tktf 
took  fish  inshore,  what  did  they  do  with  them  ? — ^A.  The  seines  V6it 
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baoled  near  the  shore ;  the  boats  were  loaded  from  the  seine,  and  the 

fish  were  taken  on  board  the  vessel,  where  they  were  salted. 
Q.  They  did  not  take  the  ftsh  from  the  shore  themselves  f — A.  The 

seine  is  baaled  to  the  shore. 
Q.  And  the  boats  are  brought  alongside  and  the  fish  are  dipped  out 

of  itT— A.  Yes,  they  are  then  put  on  boards  salted  on  deck,  and  put 

down  iu  balk. 
Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  herring! — A.  Yes.    A  few  vessels  came 

to  Pleasant  Bay  for  mackerel  in  1852  and  1854,  and  fished  with  nets ; 

bat  this  practice  was  then  discontinued  until  within  the  last  few  years. 
Q.  Has  there  not  been  mackerel  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore 

aroaod  the  islands  from  1854  up  to  the  present  time  f — A.  O,  yes,  they 

came  qaite  inshore  occasionally  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  vessels 

eome  and  generally  anchor  with  our  boats. 
Q.  Is  there  good  boat-fishing  about  the  islands  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  very 

good;  and  mackerel  have  been  abundant  during  the  last  few  years. 
Q.  Do  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  pnrsue  the  boat-fishing  largely  ? — 

A,  Yes,  a  great  deal.    It  is  their  chief  support  now. 
Q.  Has  this  fishing  increased  or  decreased  of  late  years  f — A.  It  has 

ioereased. 
Q.  Prom  year  to  year  1 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  it? — A.  We  have  not  seen  as  many  vessels 

thereof  late  years  as  formerly.    The  fish  are  decoyed  oft'  shore. 
Q.  What  sort  of  fish  do  these  vessels  decoy  off  shore  T — A.  The  large 

afidtite  best  fish  are  generally  found  inshore;  and  to  get  at  them  the 

vessels  must  come  in  very  close.    Of  course,  it  is  dangerous  for  vessels 

tooonie  very  near,  and  so  they  throw  out  bait  and  thus  take  the.  fish  ofl: 
into  deeper  water  where  the  vessels  are  safe,  and  there  catch  the  fish. 

Q.  And  when  they  commence  to  do  so,  this  ends  the  bait-fishing  ? — 
A  Yes;  the  boats  do  not  then  take  many  fish. 

Q.  Do  the  schools  of  mackerel  come  back  after  the  vessels  leave  ? — 
A,  Not  the  same  day,  but  afterwards  they  may.  The  mackerel  are  what 
've  call  a  windward  fish.  They  always  endeavor  to  keep  in  smooth 
vaterand  to  the  windward. 

Q.  When  yoa  call  them  a  windward  fish  do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
tliey  oome  in  with  the  wind  f — A.  They  come  inshore  against  the  wind, 
iwtil  they  find  smooth  water.  Whenever  the  water  is  rough  they  go  to 
the  bottom. 

Q.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  off  shore  where  do  they  go? — A.  They 
Ittne  in  near  the  shore  and  so  near  it  that  at  times  it  is  dangerous  for 
vessels  to  approach  as  close.  Iu  fact,  sometimes  during  former  years 
MHi  the  last  three  and  four  years  vessels  have  come  with  boats,  which 
Ihey  use  to  catch  the  fish  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  the  wind  is  blowing  off 
liiore  the  mackerel  come  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  to  the  Commission  the  mode  by  which  the  Ameri- 
Bans  cure  their  herring  when  they  take  them  1  What  do  they  do  with 
themt^A.  They  are  salted  and  cured  in  bulk,  and  afterward  taken  to 
Hie  United  States  and  smoked. 

Q.  They  are  salted  on  board  the  vessel! — A.  Yes;  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  And  thrown  in  bulk  in  the  hold  f — A.  The  fish  are  salted  on  deck, 
ind  thrown  below ;  and  when  taken  to  the  United  States  they  are  taken 
Mit,  washed,  and  smoked,  and  packed  in  boxes. 

Q.  In  what  other  way  are  they  cured  f — A.  During  the  last  few  years 
they  have  been  prepared  for  the  Swedish  market,  and  packed  in  bar- 
reli    Most  of  them  are  taken  to  the  United  States  and  smoked }  but 
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during  the  last  year  or  two  a  market  has  been  opened  for  them  in 
Sweden,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pack  the  fish  in  a  particular  manuer  in 
this  relation.  Greater  care  must  be  taken  with  them.  Large  profits 
are  realized  out  of  this  trade. 

Q.  I  always  understood  that  there  were  large  bodies  of  fish  off  the 
coast  of  Sweden ;  how  happens  it  then  that  herrings  are  exported  to 
that  country? — A.  This  is  a  new  market  opened  within  the  last  year 
or  two.  Last  year  only  one  vessel  went  directly  to  Sweden,  taking  900 
barrels ;  but  this  year  five  have  gone. 

Q.  American  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  herring  fishery  on  the  Swedish  coast  failed! — A  I  pie- 
sume  so. 

Q.  How  has  this  market  been  opened ;  by  treaty,  or  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Swedish  fisheries? — A.  I  understood  the  latter  was  the 
cause.    The  Norway  fisheries  have  failed. 

Q.  And  this  year  five  vessels  have  been  fitted  out  for  that  country!— 
A.  Yes ;  five,  of  800  or  900  tons  burden,  and  requiring  some  8,000  or 
9,000  barrels  of  herring. 

Q.  Of  course  all  these  fish  are  packed  in  barrels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  these  barrels  come  from  ? — A.  The  United  States. 

Q.  The  vessels  bring  the  barrels  with  them? — A.  The  majority  of 
them  do  so,  a  few  may  be  purchased  here,  bat  they  are  brought  chiefly 
from  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  a  superior  make  being  reqaii6d« 
A  barrel  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  is  needed.  These  hold  from  330 
to  240  pounds  of  fish,  while  the  ordinary  barrel  only  coutaias  200  poaadii 

Q.  Where  are  these  herring  packed — on  ship-board  or  on  laud!-*A. 
Some  are  packed  on  land  in  the  harbor;  they  land  the  barrels,  haviif 
asked  )>ermission  to  do  so,  pack  the  fish  at  their  leisure,  and  then  tike 
them  ofif  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  Did  tbey  ask  permission  of  you  as  collector  of  customs  to  laodtihi 
barrels?    They  pay  no  duty  on  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  let  them  land  the  barrels  there,  and  soaft 
of  them  pack  the  fish  there ;  at  all  events  they  take  the  barrels  off  Ik- 
their  vessels  as  they  want  theoi  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  advantage  do  they  say  they  derive  from  the  privilejce  of  laod* 
ing  those  barrels  ? — A.  It  gives  them  this  advantage :  unless  they  did  80| 
they  would  have  to  bring  other  vessels  to  act  as  lighters.  ForinstaDce^ 
there  was  the  Hattie  H.  Grove,  of  Oloucester,  which  required  3,000 ' 
rels ;  these  could  not  be  coopered  on  the  ordinary  deck  of  a  vessel 
packed,  so  they  land  some  300  or  400  of  the  barrels  on  shore,  and 
others  they  put  on  board  the  vessel. 

Q.  By  placing  the  barrels  on  shore  they  save  lighterage? — A.  Yes; 
and  pack  them  at  their  leisure,  and  take  them  ofiT. 

Q.  Saving  lighterage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  vessel  catches  more  fish  thau  if  she  had  to  carry  the 
rels  ? — A.  You  understand  that  these  herring  strike  into  the  shore 
they  must  be  caught  before  spawning,  when  they  are  full.    They  stri 
in  schools,  as  it  is  termed,  and  remain  for  one  day,  or  perhaps  for  one 
two  days  at  intervals ;  there  will  perhaps  not  be  more  thau  two  sch 
during  the  whole  season.    The  consequence  is  that  wheu  the  fish  s 
in  the  fishermen  have  to  catch  as  many  as  possible  to  fill  the  em 
barrels  which  are  on  shore — from  100  to  150.    The  fish  are  first  »9l] 
and  when  they  have  settled  iu  the  barrels,  more  fish  are  pat  io, 
they  are  taken  on  board  the  vessel.    If  they  were  not  packed  the 
time,  when  the  vessels  arrived  in  Sweden,  the  barrels  would  be 
third  empty.    Last  year  one  vessel  came  and  worked  that  way,  not 
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packing,  and  potting  the  fish  in  the  hold  without  letting  them  settle, 
aod  thas  they  lent  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Goald  that  fishery  now  be  oarried  on  for  the  purpose  of  shipment 
to  Sweden  uuless  they  had  the  privilege  of  landing  I — A.  It  could  be, 
if  they  had  other  vessels  to  assist  them ;  if  they  had  lighters  chartered 
with  that  object  in  view. 

Q.  This  would  add  to  the  expense  f — A.  Yes  ;  one  company  had  two 
Tmek  to  carry  the  barrels  and  to  pack  the  fish  in,  taking  them  from 
one  vessel  to  the  other ;  and  of  course  this  involved  great  expense. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  ago? — A.  It  happened  this  season.  One  of  the 
tenders  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Howe,  who  was  pilot  of  the  yacht 
which  went  out  of  port  the  other  day. 

Q.  Coald  tbey  not  have  avoided  that  expense  by  landing  the  barrels? 
—A.  Certainly,  as  to  a  portion  of  it.  A  part  of  the  time  would  be  em- 
ployed taking  fish.  The  crew  fish,  while  the  vessel  is  also  used  as  a 
Kghter. 

Q.  What  do  the  American  captains  say  about  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing barrels  ? — A.  TWj  have  not  said  a  great  deal  about  it.  Of  course 
this  i8  new  trade,  but  if  it  was  not  an  advantage  they  would  not  ask 
permission  to  land. 

Q*  YoQ  have  not  thougbt  of  charging  them  a  duty  on  the  barrels  ! — 
A.  No;  I  have  never  done  so.  Tbey  asked  permission  and  I  allowed 
Hm  to  do  so.  This  trade  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  difterent  regnla- 
iioii  respecting  it  may  hereafter  be  made.    I  have  reported  the  fact  to 

i  Ae department,  but  I  have  not  received  any  instructions  this  year  with 

pipect  to  it.    Of  course,  strictly  speaking,  they  should  be  subject  to 

ivehouse  regulations. 
Q.  Strictly  speaking,  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  practice  T — A. 

Ihey  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  17^  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  bar- 

iris,  and  these  are  worth  about  $i  each  in  the  United  States,  or  they 

would  have  to  pay  for  warehousing.    This  would,  perhaps,  cost  a  couple 

ft  haadred  dollars.    Warehouse  rent  with  us  varies  from  $50  to  $200. 

0oder  this  system  the  fish  are  packed  at  a  very  low  rate.    I  am  informed 

bj  the  Americans  themselves  that  they  can  sell  them  there  at  $2  a  barrel 

lAen  ready  for  market. 
Q.  Will  yon  tell  me  from  the  official  record  what  has  been  the  export 

t  herring  or  other  fish  by  Americans,  for  the  different  years  that  you 

bve  been  at  the  port  of  Amherst,  from  1854  up  to  the  present  timet — 

I.  About  600,000  barrels  have  been  entered  outwards,  and  about  one. 

illf  of  the  vessels  that  fish  there  won't  report.    I  have  no  account  of 

hem.    They  fish  outside. 
Q.  Six  hundred  thousand  barrels  have  been  entered  outward  since 

854  ^-A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  only  about  one-half  of  the  vessels  that  went  out  have  re- 

srtedt — A.  Yes;  at  least  one-half,  I  might  safely  say,  during  that 

Briod  did  not  report.    Tbey  lay  outside  in  the  shore — over  half  a  mile 

!Oin  the  shore. 
Q.  That  woald  make  over  a  million  of  barrels  caught  there? — A. 

ee. 

Q.  You  would  be  safe  in  so  calculating  the  catch  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  tbey  be  worth  in  the  American  market? — A.  We 

line  them  on  board  at  $1  a  barrel. 

Q.  As  tbey  are  caught  ? — A.  Yes.    They  would  be  worth  a  great  deal 

tore  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  very  largely  to  your  neighborhood  for 

Mt? — A.  Yes;  a  great  number  come  for  it. 
30f 
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Q.  How  do  they  get  the  bait ! — A.  Forty  or  fifty  will  come  for  it 

Q.  How  do  they  take  it! — A.  They  catch  it. 

Q.  luside  of  the  three-mile  limit  ? — A.  The  chief  place  for  catchingit 
is  at  Grand  Entry  Harbor.  It  is  the  nearest  place  for  the  fishermea  who 
come  from  Gape  North.  It  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  island.  They  come 
into  the  harbor,  anchor,  and  set  their  nets. 

Q.  Do  they  set  their  nets  on  shore  ? — A.  Yes.  It  does  not  take  more 
than  one  or  two  days  at  the  farthest  to  catch  all  the  bait  they  r^aiit 
This  would  be  about  50  barrels. 

Q.  They  set  the  nets  on  shore? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  lagoons. 

Q.  Are  the  nets  fastened  to  the  shore  f — A.  Yes ;  to  stakes  placed  Id 
the  groand. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  above  high-water  mark  f — A.  Yes ,  in  the  lagooiis. 

Q.  What  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  there  f — A.  Aboat  three  feet 
The  lagoons  of  the  islands  have  a  strange  formation.  They  ran  betweea 
two  sand  beaches,  and  a  small  channel  lies  between.  In  one  large 
lagoon  there  is  a  distance  of  20  miles  between  the  beaches,  and  it  is 
there  where  the  bait  is  caught ;  sometimes  also  in  Pleasant  Bay.  On 
first  seining,  bait  will  be  taken  from  the  seines. 

Q.  Do  they  want  this  bait  for  codfishlng  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  they  carry  on  this  fishing  if  they  had  not  this  privilege  of 
securing  bait! — A.  If  the  fishermen  have  no  bait  they  catch  no  fish. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  this  privilege  for  securing  bait,  they  eonld  noi 
prosecute  the  codfisbingY — A.  They  have  this  advantage:  theplaoeii 
80  near,  and  they  obtain  ice  at  the  same  time.  A  portion  of  the  islanii 
is  of  the  red  sandstone  formation  ;  the  sea  has  made  large  holes  of  the 
nature  of  coves  into  it,  and  snow  which  has  drifted  and  ice  which  ku 
formed  in  these  places  in  winter,  are  found  there  until  the  middle  of 
summer. 

Q.  They  get  the  ice  there  in  these  coves  ? — A.  Yes;  and  they  also  tate| 
bait  in  the  vicinity.  | 

Q.  Do  they  consider  that  this  is  a  great  privilege! — A.  Ofconrs^ 
If  they  did  not  have  it,  they  would  have  to  purchase  at  the  Strait  d 
Ganso.    They  cannot  keep  the  bait  without  ice. 

Q.  And  here  they  procure  it  for  nothing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  cannot  get  it  without  landing  ? — A.  No ;  they  most  laol 
for  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  mackerel  fishery  prosecuted  around  th 
islands  by  these  vessels  f — A.  Sometimes  we  see  a  good  many  vi 
around  the  islands,  but  they  stay  only  for  a  very  short  time, 
weather  is  so  stormy  that  they  cannot  remain  long.  j 

Q.  How  long  does  the  mackerel  fishing  continue  there? — A.  These  U 
come  in  and  spawn  about  the  beginning  of  June.  At  that  time  thq 
won't  take  the  hook.  They  are  blind  and  cannot  see.  They  t^en  leavi 
and  in  about  a  month  after  spawning,  they  take  the  hook.  This  seasfl 
they  did  so  about  the  6th  of  July.  W  hen  they  return,  the  scales  tf 
removed  from  their  eyes  and  they  then  bite. 

Q.  Do  they  first  strike  the  shore  in  June  before  spawning  t — A.  Yefl 
about  the  first  of  June. 

Q.  And  they  are  then  blind  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  in  that  state  t — A.  Until  after  they  spavi 
They  spawn  in  not  more  than  five,  six,  or  ten  days  at  the  farthest  ^ 
seldom  have  fishing  for  more  than  three  nights  afterwards,  when  t^ 
disappear  again.    They  then  come  into  deep  water.  I 

Q.  Do  they  come  back  again  f—^A.  We  catch  them  with  thehoJ 
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ai;ainiD  Jaly,  from  the  5th  to  the  6th,  8th,  or  10th.    This  year  I  think 
it  was  QDtil  the  8th  of  Jaly. 

Q.  Are  the  Americans  in  the  habit  of  fishing  for  them  daring  the 
spawDiDg  season  f — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  fish  for  them  in  the  month  of  June  T — A.  No ; 
Bot  at  present  Formerly  a  few  vessels  did,  bat  this  has  not  been  the 
ease  within  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  The  fish  are  not  in  good  condition  when  they  are  caught  before 
gpawoing  timet — A.  They  are  then  poor  mackerel,  and  only  worth  from 
13  to  14  a  barrel.  They  are  what  are  called  spring  mackerel,  and  are 
intended  for  the  West  India  market. 

Q.  And  in  July  f— ^A.  They  commence  to  get  fatter  in  July  and  Au- 
gast 

Q.  Yon  say  that  they  come  on  the  1st  of  June  and  spawn,  and  are 
blind  at  that  time;  where  is  their  spawning  ground  f — A.  They  spawn 
in  the  gulf,  around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  on  the  Banks.  I  think 
thej  spawn  all  over  the  gulf  where  there  are  shoal  spots. 

Q.  Do  they,  to  your  certain  knowledge,  spawn  on  the  Magdalen 
Wands!— A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  them  spawning  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

(i  They  spawn  on  the  bottom,  do  they  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hare  you  ever  seen  the  spawn  afterwards  floating  f — A.  The  spawn 
An  not  float,  but  the  milt  from  the  male  does,  and  the  water  becomes 

Q.  Of  course  the  ova  are  at  the  bottom  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  It  does  not  float  ?— A.  No. 

Q«  loo  are  quite  sure  that  you  have  seen  the  milk  floating  T — A.  Cer- 
iBDly. 

Q.  Do  they  spawn  in  large  numbers  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — 
Lit  varies  with  the  winds.  These  fish  are  entirely  governed  by  the 
rind  and  weather.  When  a  southwest  or  westerly  wind  prevails  they 
D into  Pleasant  Bay,  in  smooth  water,  and  when  the  wind  is  opposite 
^y  go  outside  to  spawn.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  herring, 
kese  fish  are  at  times  so  thick  in  the  water  at  this  season  that  you 
mnot  cross  the  water  where  they  are  in  a  boat. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  lagoons  1 — A.  From  two  feet  to  three  or 
ir  feet.  Narrow  channels  lie  between  their  shores ;  at  high  water, 
|6  depth  IS  about  five  feet.  You  cannot  catch  herring  in  quantities  in 
|l  lagoons,  where  the  bottom  is  not  good.  One  of  the  lagoons  extends 
height  miles ;  and  some  of  the  land  on  the  island  is  six  hundred  feet 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q«  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fish  spawn  all  around  these 
ludsf— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  ever  come  into  the  lagoons  of  which  you  speak  T — 

•  Not  often  ;  but  sometimes  they  get  a  few  of  them  there. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  has  been  in  operation  have  the 

nericans  put  up  any  establishments  on  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  On  Amherst  Island. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  It  is  the  point  nearest  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  What  kind  of  establishments  have  been  put  up? — A.  Small  fish- 

^honses,  and  also  a  dwelling-house. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  f — A.  To  cure  fish  on  shore. 

9.  What  kind  offish  f— A.  Mackerel  and  fat  herring  and  cod. 
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Q.  Do  tbey  take  many  mackerel  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit  !—/^. 
Yes ;  the  best  fish  are  always  inshore. 

Q.  How  have  the  Americans  for  years  prosecated  this  fisher;  !—JL 
They  stand  in  as  near  as  possible  to  the  beach  and  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  then  come  to  anchor? — A.  They  asaally  drift  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode.  Sometimes  they  anchor  when  they  find  the  fish  aboudaDt; 
they  frequently  anchor  with  our  boats  on  the  fishing-groonds.  Of 
conrfae,  when  they  see  our  boats  fishing,  they  run  in,  and  if  they  M 
good  fishing,  they  anchor,  or  else  they  would  be  driven  off  shore  again. 

Q.  They  do  as  it  is  proven  they  have  done  elsewhere — when  they  see 
onr  boats  catching  mackerel,  they  stand  in  and  entice  the  fish  oot— do 
they  not  ? — A.  They  did  so,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington and  after  the  Treaty  of  1854  was  made.  At  all  times  they  bave 
fished  so  close  to  the  shore  that  it  is  dangerous  for  the  vessels  to  remaiB 
there. 

Q.  Then  do  they  send  boats  in  ? — A.  They  generally  have  only  oae 
boat;  but  I  have  known  them  to  hire  boats  at  the  island,  aud  fish 
inshore. 

Q.  At  what  time — during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  or  since  t— A.  Dar- 
ing the  treaty. 

Q.  Have  they  done  so  since  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  since  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
expired  in  1866? — A.  We  have  not  seen  many  American  vessels  tbeie 
since  that  treaty  expired — not  as  many  as  was  the  case  formerly. 

Q.  Have  they  continued  the  same  mode  of  fishing  since  the  ReciprQ^ 
ity  Treaty  expired  in  1866  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mackerel  fishing  at  all  outside  the  three-mile  limitf- 
A.  There  is  occasionally;  but  it  is  not  so  good  there  as  it  is  inside  Ail : 
limit. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  mackerel  fishery  there,  would  it^ 
possible  in  your  opinion  for  the  Americans  to  prosecut^^  this  fisbei^ 
unless  they  could  get  inshore,  within  the  three-mile  limit  t — A  Isa^ 
pose  that  they  could,  but  not  with  the  same  advantage  as  they  coidl 
otherwise,  by  a  great  deal.  J 

Q.  But  they  could  not  make  successful  voyages  unless  they  oonH 
come  within  this  limit! — A.  They  could  not  then  fish  successfoUy.  J 
do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  come  here  if  they  wen 
deprived  of  that  advantage.  j 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  Americans,  under  the  Convention  of  18'" 
had  the  right  to  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  altho 
they  could  not  land  there  ? — A.  Yes,  I  always  understood  so. 

Q.  {Suppose  that  thev  only  exercised  this  right  and  did  not  land 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land  and  fish  inshore,  and  if  they  could 
also  fish  inshore  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Pn 
Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick,  could  they  then,  in  your  judgm 
successfully  prosecute  this  fishery? — A.   You  menu  on   the  outsh 
grounds f 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  Americans  were  confined  entirely  to  the  body 
the  gulf,  with  the  privilege  besides  of  fishing  inside  at  the  Mag<  ' 
Islands,  do  you  think  that  they  could  then  successfully  prosecute 
mackerel  fishery? — A.  No,  I  do  not;  because  the  gulf  is  generally 
rough  that  they  require  the  inshore  fisheries  to  anchor  their  vessels! 
they  might  catch  fish  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  but  they  could 
secure  a  great  quantity.    They  require  the  shore  to  come  in,  an 
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and  dress  their  fish.    1  have  known  them  catch  fish  aboat  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  have  to  go  to  Ganso  to  dress  them,  the  water  was  so  roagh. 

Q.  It  is  joar  opinion  that  nnless  they  had  the  privilege  of  coming 
within  the  three-mile  limit  to  fish,  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  they  were 
confined  to  the  body  of  the  gnlf,  and  only  had  the  privilege  of  fishing 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  they  conld  not  saccessfally  prosecute  this 
fishery  f— A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  conld  under  those  circumstances. 

Q.  And  daring  the  twenty-five  years  that  you  have  been  there  yon 
bare  conversed,  I  suppose,  with  a  great  many  American  captains  9 — A. 
Tm. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion  in  this  regard  ? — A.  It  is  that  it  would  be 
of  no  nse  for  them  to  come  into  our  waters  if  they  had  not  the  privilege 
of  coining  inshore.  I  remember  a  conversation  which  I  had  the  year 
after  the  discontinuation  of  the  issue  of  licenses  with  an  American 
captain. 

Q.  This  was  in  1868  or  1869  ?— A.  It  was  during  the  time  that  the 
eatters  were  on  the  station.  This  man  complained  that  he  had  no  fish, 
tare  very  small  ones.  I  asked  him  how  that  was,  and  he  answered :  ''I 
viiltell  joa  how  it  is.  I  own  one-half  of  that  vessel,  and  this  is  all  I 
possess  in  the  world.  I  am  a  man  who  respects  the  law,  and  I  do  not 
come  inside  to  fish,  for  fear  that  my  vessel  might  be  caught,  when  I 
vonldlose  all  that  I  have,  but  some  of  my  neighbors,  who  are  hired  by 
Gloucester  firms,  fish  inside  the  limits,  because  all  they  have  on  their 
ooast  is  their  bags,  and  if  caught  they  would  lose  nothing.  But  I  respect 
ttelavaDd  keep  outside,  while  they  fish  inside,  get  full  fares,  and  go 
kwnewith  them.'' 

Q.  And  all  these  persons  who  were  hired  by  American  firms  were  will- 
PC  to  ran  the  risk  of  being  caught,  because  they  were  not  the  owners 
V  the  vessels,  while  this  man  would  not  run  that  risk  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  he  conld  catch  no  fish  outside  at  all  I — A.  No ;  the  fish  are 
I  inside. 

Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  fishing? — A.  On  the  shore 
t  Prince  Bdward  Island,  where  the  cutters  were  stationed. 
Q.  At  Prince  Edward  Island  1 — A.  Yes,  and  other  parts  where  they 
A. 

Q.  About  the  main-land  f — A.  Yes,  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton.  We 
^rer  ask  them  where  they  have  fished,  because  we  all  know  where  they 

Q.  It  was  in  the  gulf? — A.  Of  course. 

Q^  And  he  complained  that  he  dared  not  risk  his  vessel  by  coming 
tide  the  limit  to  fish  ? — A.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  be  had  caught 
few  fish,  and  that  was  his  explanation. 

Q.  I  believe  that  it  is  ouly  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  catch  of 
hskerel  in  the  gnlf  that  is  taken  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  ! — A. 
hoold  not  think  that  more  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  part  is  caught  there, 
nng  to  the  great  danger  incurred  by  remaining  about  these  islands 
Vessels  generally  go  to  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Port  Hood,  and 
ter  the  harbor  at  night  and  anchor.  The  weather  about  the  islands 
very  nncertain.  Two  or  three  years  ago  nearly  ninety  vessels  put  in 
»re  for  shelter,  and  forty-five  of  them  were  wrec«^ed  on  the  following 

r. 

^  They  put  into  Amherst  Harbor! — A.  They  put  into  Pleasant 
y.    This  was  in  the  gale  of  1872. 

2-  And  you  say  that  out  of  ninety  some  forty  were  wrecked  ? — A. 
me  forty  two  or  three  were  driven  from  their  anchors  and  wrecked. 
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Q.  Was  there  loss  of  life  as  well  Y — A.  Only  two  or  three  Uvcb  veste 
lost,  on  one  vessel. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  unsafe  place  at  which  to  remain! — A.  Yea.  The 
water  is  very  shallow,  and  it  breaks  over  the  bottom,  and  the  storms  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  litt  the  anchors  of  vessels;  bat  during  Jaly  aod  the 
sammer  season  it  is  safe  enough  to  remain  there. 

Q.  When  does  the  stormy  season  commence  f — A.  It  is  always stornj 
there. 

Q.  Which  is  the  dangerous  season  f — A.  After  the  first  of  September 
we  never  see  any  vessels  on  the  coast. 

Q.  It  is  safe,  however,  early  in  June? — A.  The  fishermen  generally 
make  a  circuit  of  the  gulf,  going  wherever  they  find  fish.  When  they 
find  them  once  they  generally  know  where  to  follow  them.  The  fish 
shift  about  to  different  localities. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  for  vessels  about  the  islands  in  June? — A.  0,ye8. 

Q.  Which  is  the  earliest  date  when  it  is  safe? — A.  In  June.  It  isalaoj 
safe  in  July  and  August.  It  is  always  blowy  there,  more  or  less.  The] 
formation  of  the  islands  is  such,  being  sandy — they  are  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  West  Indies — that  early  in  the  year  tLeie 
always  a  rush  of  wind  across  them. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  coast  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  is  always 
dangerous,  and  that  in  June,  July,  and  August  navigation  is  alwaji 
less  dangerous  there  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  ? — A.  Yes;  th< 
is  no  good  harbor  about  them  with  the  exception  of  Amherst. 

Q.  Vessels  do  not  stay  on  this  coast  longer  than  they  can  help?— i 
No ;  and  for  two  reasons.    One  is  that  the  fish  are  generally  on  the 
shore,  and  fatter  and  better  there  3  and  the  other  is  that  the  weaUierlMn| 
is  very  uncertain. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  mackerel  remain  after  spawning  ? — A.  Thisii 
very  uncertain.  They  may  be  in  during  the  morning  and  disappetfi 
the  afternoon.  The  vessels  follow  the  fish,  which  are  always  monn( 
and  when  they  lose  them  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  vessels  ran 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  and  learn  of  their  whereabouts.  The  bsbil 
of  this  fish  are  very  strange.  They  sink  to  the  bottom  whenever 
weather  is  inclined  to  be  stormy.  It  is  just  before  storms  that  they 
generally  caught,  and  they  then  disappear. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  American  mode  of  catching  them  of  late  y( 
with  seines  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  use  purse-seines  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  your  opinion  of  that  system  t— A. 
is  a  very  destructive  system. 

Q.  Just  describe  to  the  Commission  how  it  is  done,  and  state  its 
suits. — A.  When  the  fish  come  inshore  and  strike  off,  as  it  is  termed,  th( 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  in  four  or  five  fath< 
of  water.    The  seiners  then  surround  the  fish  with  seines,  which  arevi 
long,  some  of  them  200  fathoms  in  length ;  having  surrounded 
they  haul  in  lines  which  are  placed  on  the  bottom,  and  the  seine  is 
like  a  bag  or  purse,  the  fish  being  all  secured.    There  they  have  to 
main  until  taken  out  at  the  leisure  of  the  fishermen ;  and,  if  the  weat 
be  fine,  this  may  continue  for  a  day  or  a  couple  of  days.    The  fish 
taken  from  the  seine  and  put  into  boats.    The  greater  part  is  taken 
and  a  great  many  fish  are  smothered.    If  the  weather  becomes  st 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  fish  are 
they  afterward  drift  on  shore ;  I  have  seen  such  fish  heaped  along 
shore  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  these  ha^ 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  these  seines. 
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Q.  For  oneqaarter  of  a  mile  they  would  be  scattered  alon^  the  shore 

to  the  depth  of  two  feet  f — A.  Yes ;  this  woald  be  the  ease  if  the  wind 

was  on  shore,  but  if  off  shore  it  woald  not  be  so. 
Q.  I  nnderstand  that,  if  the  weather  is  afterward  rough,  the  dead 

fish  will  be  thrown  up  by  the  surf  on  shore  f — A.  Yes ;  they  will  roll  in 

with  the  sarf. 
Q.  Would  there  be  all  kinds  of  fish  amongst  them  ? — A.  There  would 

be  a  ^ood  many  flat  lish,  such  as  flounders.    There  would  also  be  lob- 
sters and  small  fish ;  these  seines  go  right  to  the  bottom,  and  there  is 

DO  chance  for  any  of  the  fish  inclosed  to  escape. 
Q.  Would  there  be  mackerel  among  them  f — A.  I  have  not  seen  the 

Americans  seining  for  mackerel.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  do 

60,  or  else  they  will  destroy  this  fishery. 
Q.  YoQ  then  refer  to  the  seining  of  herring? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  mixed  with  them  would  be  found  flat  fish,  flounders,  and  lob- 
sters?—A.  Yes,  and  all  kinds  of  fish  of  that  description. 
Q.  And  codfish  f — A.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  few  of  them. 
Q.  The  efiect  of  this  seining  is  most  destructive? — A.  I  have  seen  five 

or  six  different  kinds  of  fish  seined  occasionally ;  all  that  are  in  the  water 

in  the  neighborhood  are  caught,  of  course. 
Q.  This  is  very  destructive  to  the  fishery,  is  it  not? — A.  Of  course. 

The  breeding  of  the  fish  would  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way.    I  have 

ieard  Americans  themselves  say  that  they  hoped  these  seines  would 

oererbe  brought  into  the  gulf,  or  else  these. fisheries  would  be  very 

KHm  destroyed. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Americans  or  remonstrated  with  them 

regarding  this  style  of  fishing? — A.  Yes;  they  themselves  have  often 
spoken  to  me  about  it.  They  said  they  hoped  that  their  people  would 
not  bring  their  seines  into  the  gulf  for  mackerel,  as  the  practice  would 
nio  oor  fisheries  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  result  of  this  mode 
0f  fishing  on  their  coast.  This  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  they 
were  first  introduced  into  the  gulf.  They  thought  fishermen  should  Con- 
ine themselves  to  the  hook  and  jigging,  and  give  one  another  a  chance. 
Tbey  were  not  favorable  to  this  method. 

Q.  Do  they  all  admit  that  it  was  destructive  to  the  fishery? — A.  Yes; 
Uiis  is  generally  admitted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  man  defend  it? — A.  No.  Of  course,  I 
loppose  that  those  who  use  them  would  do  so. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  hear  any  one  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
lestmctive,  nor  uselessly  destructive  ? — A.  Certainly  not.  They  often 
Kine  in  parts  of  the  gulf  which  are  frequented  by  fat  herring;  a  great 
■any  such  herring  are  caught,  but  not  being  required,  they  are  thrown 
Mt.    Small  fish  are  not  required  by  these  fishermen. 

Q.  Do  these  American  captains  admit  that  this  is  a  destructive  pro- 
cess?— ^A.  Yes;  but  they  say,  ^^  We  are  fitted  out  to  come  here,  and  we 
Dost  catch  fish,  never  mind  whether  it  is  destructive  or  not.  It  is  our 
3096  to  fish,  and  let  those  who  come  after  us  suffer." 

Q.  They  are  willing,  for  present  gain,  to  allow  fature  loss  to  be  sus- 
»ined?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  these  American  fishermen  do  with  the  offal  of  their  fish  ? — 
L  They  throw  it  overboard. 

Q.  On  the  fishing  grounds? — A.  Yes;  wherever  they  may  be  fishing. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  practice,  in  your  judgment  ? — A.  I  do 
lot  think  that  the  throwing  over  of  mackerel  offal  is  often  very  destruc- 
ive,  because  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  bait,  but  the  throwing  over  of 
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cod  ofiFal  is  very  destrdctive ;  besides,  so  many  small  fish  are  destroyed 
it  poisons  the  fishing  grounds. 

Q.  Why  should  not  mackerel  oftal  have  the  same  efTect  ?— A.  BeeaoM 
so  much  of  it  is  bait. 

Q.  Bait  for  what  f — A.  It  is  io  considerable  measure  composed  of 
bait  which  has  been  thrown  to  the  fish.  The  fish  follow  the  bait  as  it  is 
thrown  over,  and  when  they  are  caught  they  are  more  or  less  fall  of  it, 
and  of  course  this  is  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  that  the  offal  of  mackerel  is  eaten  by  the  mackerel  I— 
A.  I  do  not  think  so.  This  goes  to  the  bottom,  bat  it  is  not  so  destroo* 
tive  as  cod  offal.    They  require  bait  to  be  very  fine. 

Q.  The  offal  of  the  mackerel  is  still  there,  whether  there  is  bait  in  the 
mackerel  or  not  f — A.  It  is  destructive,  but  not  so  much  so  as  ood  ofU. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  why,  unless  it  is  less  in  quantity.— A  It  is 
less  in  quantity. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  throwing  overboard  even  of  mackerel  offal  is  as  destnie- 
tive,  as  tar  as  it  goes,  as  cod  offal ! — A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  there  is  not  such  a  quantity  of  it.  It  is,  boir- 
ever,  destructive  in  a  measure  undoubtedly,  and  is  injarious  to  the  fish, 
for  the  water  would  be  polluted  by  blood  and  other  matters.  If  it  wu 
thrown  overboard  while  the  vessels  were  at  anchor,  it  would  be  more 
injarious  than  when  they  are  drifting,  because  when  drifting  the  vees^ 
pass  over  a  very  much  larger  surface. 

Q.  Do  they  throw  it  overboard  when  at  anchor  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thus  pollute  the  water? — A.  Yes;  because  mackerel  coutidD 
a  great  quantity  of  blood. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  whether  or  not  this  drives  the  mackerel  off  !-A. 
It  would  do  so  from  where  they  are  fishing  into  good,  clear  water. 

Q.  Can  yon  smell  this  offal  at  any  time  I — A.  No;  not  when  the  mA- 
erel-fishing  vessels  are  drifting,  but  yoa  can  smell  it  very  often  whes 
they  fish  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Where! — A.  When  the  vessels  are  drifting  outside ;  a  mile  few 
the  shore,  for  instance. 

Q.  After  this  offal  is  thrown  into  the  water,  can  you  afterward  BmeK 
it  from  the  shore  1 — A.  Not  when  the  vessels  are  ontside,  bnt  when  the? 
vessels  have  be^n  inside  the  limit  we  have  of  course.  This  would  be 
inside  of  the  bay. 

Q.  That  is  where  they  throw  it  over  in  shallow  water? — A.  Yes.  I 
should  imagine  that  on  other  shores,  where  there  are  such  large  qnanti- 
ties  caught,  and  where  the  vessels  anchor  at  night,  this  practice,  oob< 
nected  with  the  dressing  of  fish,  would  be  very  destructive ;  bat  I 
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Q.  I  suppose  that  the  water  about  the  Magdalen  Islands  is  a  goolj 
deal  troubled  by  storms  f — A.  Yes ;  it  is  very  seldom  or  ever  smoodi' 
there.  But  this  is  not  the  case  around  the  shores  of  Prince  Edwaitl^ 
Island  and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  This  practice  would  be  much  more  injurious  on  the  coasts  (^ 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick,  than  arooil^ 
your  island  ? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  mach  more  destructive  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  Americans  on  the  subject  of 
privilege  which  they  have  of  landing  on  your  island  at  all  to  proc 
snow,  ice,  &c.  f — A.  No ;  I  have  never  heard  it  mentioned.    Thej'  tk 
that  this  is  a  right  which  they  enjoy,  and  never  raise  the  quesMon. 

Q.  They  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course  f — A.  Yes.    The  only  difficolty 
had  was  when  Mr.  Lavender,  of  Provincetown,  first  came  there,  thret 
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years  ago.    Then  m  j  people  told  me  he  was  not  fishing  the  same  as  the 

refit,  bat  with  trawls.  I  went  to  him  and  spoke  to  him  aboat  it,  bat  he 
told  me  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washin ^^n,  he  had  a  right  to  fish  where 
and  bow  be  liked ;  that  it  did  not  confine  him  as  to  the  mode  of  catch- 
ing  fisb,  and  that  he  coald  fish  in  any  manner  he  liked,  and  had  a  right 
to  do  wbat  he  chose. 

Q.  How  was  he  fishing? — A.  With  trawls. 

Q.  That  is  trawling  in  inland  waters,  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  fishing,  in  your  judgment! — 
A.  It  destroys  the  mother  fish,  the  large  fish  that  come  in  to  spawn. 
The8e  fish  come  into  these  waters  in  the  spring  and  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  fishermen  want  the  large  fish  but  not  the  small  ones,  and  a  great 
maoy  of  the  latter  are  consequently  thrown  off  the  trawls. 

Q.  You  refer  now  to  codfish  ? — A.  Yes. 

(j.  Does  this  practice  injure  the  cotttishing  to  any  extent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Seriously  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  take  much  codfish  around  these  shores? — A. 
Tbdr  fishing  is  generally  carried  on  outside. 

Q.  They  chiefly  come  in  for  bait  ? — A.  You  can  easily  see  the  vessels 
with  a  glass. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  out  ? — A.  Eight  or  ten  miles.  They  are  some- 
6m  closer.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  the  islands  were  surrounded 
Tith  these  trawlers,  who  kept  the  fish  from  coming  in  there,  and  those 
tJoished  with  hand  lines  complained  a  great  deal  of  the  number  of 
ve88el9  that  came  in  to  fish ;  they  were  so  close,  and  such  a  quantity  of 
bait  was  thrown  outside,  that  the  fish  would  not  come  inshore. 

Q.  Do  they  often  come  and  surround  the  islands  with  trawls! — A. 
Tes;  daring  the  cod-fishing  season. 

Q.  Wbat  is  the  period  for  cod-fishing  there  ? — A.  There  are  two  fisli- 
;^es;  one  is  called  the  Cape  North  fishery,  and  this  generally  begins  in 
April 

Q.  That  is  n«nrth  of  Cape  Breton  ?— A.  It  is  off  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
Ibe  best  fishery  is  about  the  light-house  on  Bryon  Island,  inside,  and 
fa  the  southeaat  and  eastward  of  it.  Here  are  fine  fishing  grounds,  but 
k  is  a  very  dangerous  spot.  I  have  known  a  vessel  go  there,  and  in 
Ikree  weeks  leave  for  home  with  1,000  quintals,  all  of  large  fish.  The 
bther  fishery  comes  iu  about  in  June,  and  then  the  vessels  remain  until 
be  end  of  the  season,  during  June,  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August, 
■itil  they  fill  up.    This  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 


Q.  How  long  is  it  since  they  commenced  the  system  of  trawling? — A. 
Ifcey  have  trawled  for  some  years  iu  the  gulf.  1  coald  scarcely  tell  you 
(Ow  long. 

Q.  But  around  the  island  ? — A.  They  have  trawled  there  for  the  last 
Ml  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  And  yoa  think  that  the  fishing  has  thns  been  injured? — A.  Cer- 
linly ;  so  many  of  the  large  fish  are  taken.  The  large  fish,  as  they  are 
SitDed,  come  in  to  spawn  in  the  spring. 

Q.  What  eflfect  has  this  on  the  boat  fishing  of  the  islands  ? — A.  When 
lese  fishermen  are  outside,  within  two  miles  and  half  a  mile  of  the 
lore,  the  boat  fishermen  cannot  catch  anything.  A  man  will  have 
KOOO  or  12,000  hooks,  and  some  vessels  are  furnished  with  three  miles 
^  line. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  would  you  say  frequent  the  gulf  and 
(h  for  mackerel  each  season,  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge  and 
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the  information  yon  have  on  the  subject  f  Take  daring  the  time  when 
the  reciprocity  was  in  force — from  1854  to  1866— what  would  the  aTer- 
age  number  in  the  gulf  then  have  been  f — A.  There  were  a  great  many 
some  seasons,  and  afterward  this  was  not  the  case ;  some  seasoDs  they 
would  number  a  thousand  and  more. 

Q.  There  would  be  over  a  thousand  some  years! — A.  Yes;  I  remem- 
ber being  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Winooskie  when  we  ooanted 
500  in  one  body  from  the  ship's  masthead. 

Q.  Near  the'  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Yes;  around  these  islandA  I 
should  say  that  the  average  from  year  to  year  would  be  at  least  between 
400  and  500. 

Q.  The  average  would  be  450  ? — A.  Yes ;  during  the  last  year  or  two 
we  have  not  seen  so  many  of  them,  until  this  year,  when  more  of  them 
have  come. 

Q.  Have  you  not  conversed  with  the  captains  themselves  and  obtained 
from  them  information  as  to  how  many  come  each  year  f — A.  Yes;  1  have 
asked  them  often,  and  some  would  say  1,200  or  1,500 ;  others,  1,000,  &€. 
Of  course,  the  whole  American  fleet  was  in  the  gulf  at  the  time, 

Q.  Would  not  the  average  be  more  than  450  each  year  ! — A.  I  should 
think  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  nearer  600  or  700  ? — A.  I  would  be  safe  in  saying 
from  450  to  500. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
New  Brunswick,  Kova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Gape  Bre- 
ton ? — A.  Before  I  was  in  the  customs  I  was  a  shipmaster,  and  I  saOed 
about  the  coast  some,  and  off  the  coast  I  have  seen  a  great  many  fish* 
in  g- vessels. 

Q.  Where  is  the  best  mackerel  fishery,  inside  the  three>mile  limit  or 
outside  of  it  ? — A.  It  is  inshore.  The  large  flsh  come  close  to  the  shore; 
for  some  reason  or  other,  I  don't  know  why,  the  small  fish  keep  ofL  We 
call  them  tinkers  in  that  stage. 

Q.  And  tinkers  are  of  no  use  ? — A.  They  are  no  good.  During  the 
two  years  past  myriads  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  bay  aioaud  the 
Magdalen  Islands.    They  are  not  larger  than  smelts. 

Q.  In  two  or  three  years  they  become  large  mackerel? — A.  Yes;  and 
the  large  fish  come  inshore  to  feed. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tinkers,  the  small  mackerel, 
keep  out  in  the  gulf,  while  the  large  fish  are  found  inshore? — A  Yes; 
they  come  into  the  feeding-grounds. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  shores  in  the  gulf! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador  t— 
A.  I  have  never  been  to  Labrador. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  many  fish  along  the  northern  coast  o( 
Labrador  T — A.  There  have  not  been  very  many  there  daring  the  last 
few  years ;  but  in  former  years  a  great  many  weut  there  from  Cape  God 
and  the  eastern  shore  about  Oastine. 

Q.  For  cod  or  mackerel  f — A.  For  cod. 

Q.  You  have  of  course  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  American  vessels  thM 
come  to  your  waters ;  will  you  tell  us  what  is  their  average  tonnage  !— 
A.  Their  tonnage  averages  from  60  to  80  and  90  tons.  I  should  say 
that  the  average  one  with  another  of  the  American  vessels,  that  bar9 
been  here  during  the  last  few  years,  would  be  75  tons. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  catch  for  a  75-ton  schooner,  on  the  average' 
—A.  About  3  .0  or  400  barrels. 

Q.  For  each  trip  1 — A.  Yes ;  they  would  catch,  I  should  think,  durinf 
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the  season  between  700  and  800  barrels.    I  have  known  some  American 
Teasels  make  three  trips  daring  the  season. 

Q  Since  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  have  they  not 
been  enabled  to  make  three  trips  a  season  by  means  of  transshipment  t — 
A.  Tes;  vessels  transshipped  which  came  this  season. 

Q.  Have  they  not  transshipped  daring  the  past  several  years  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  them  say  whether  that  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege or  notf — ^A.  Of  conrse  it  is  a  privilege,  because  it  saves  the  time 
that  would  be  consamed  in  going  home.  They  refit  and  return,  and 
when  they  find  fish,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  they  will  fill  up  again  in  a 
few  days.  They  generally  know  where  to  find  the  fish,  and  sometimes 
thej  have  come  back  on  the  same  body  of  fish  which  they  had  left. 

Q.  This  really  enables  them  to  make  a  third  trip  ? — A.  It  is  equal  to 
a  third  where  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  transship  ? — A.  In  the  Strait  of  Oanso 
ami  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  S.  W.  Perry,  a  Gloucester  vessel, 
transshipped  at  Prince  Edward  Island  by  the  steamer  Commerce.  Form- 
erly, several  wont  to  Gharlottetown  and  transshipped  by  the  Commerce, 
wbieh  was  then  running. 

Q,  You  have  made  the  average  for  each  of  two  trips  350.  Would  it 
be  greater  if  the  vessel  made  a  third  trip  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  for  two  trips,  that  would  make  700  barrels  in  the  coarse  of 
the  season.  Tou  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  crews  are 
iiiredt— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  in  this  respect! — A.  They  go  on  shares  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  a  75  ton  schooner  take  ? — A.  Fifteen  or 
Bixteeo. 
Q.  To  catch  700  barrels!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  of  salt  would  this  require! — A.  One  and  a  half 
boshels  will  cure  a  barrel  of  fish ;  that  is  about  the  estimate. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  1,000  barrels  ! — A.  Yes.  The  fishermen 
have  to  find  their  part  of  the  outfitting,  such  as  barrels  and  bait,  and 
pay  the  cook.  I  believe  that  the  cook  is  the  best  man  on  board ;  he  gets 
waives  and  catches  fish. 

Q.  What  would  700  empty  barrels  cost! — A.  They  are  worth  from  60 
to  75  cents  a  barrel. 
Q.  Would  700  barrels  at  75  cents  each  make  $525 !— A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  barrels  of  bait  would  they  take ! — A.  About  SO  for  a 
Tessel  of  that  description. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  It !    I  suppose  there  would  be  a  lot  of  men- 
haden ! — A.  The  bait  would  consist  of  porgies  and  clams.    They  would 
eost  from  $4  to  $5  a  barrel. 
Q.  At  about  $5,  that  would  make  $400  !— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  what  would  the  salt  cost  a  bushel! — A.  From  20  to  23  cents. 
Q.  At  25  cents,  1,000  bushels  would  cost  $250  !— A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  about  the  provision  for  the  whole  season.    It  would  last 
about  four  months,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes;  the  provisions  I  should  think 
would  cost  from  $10  to  $12  a  month. 

Q.  And  at  $12  a  month  for  these  16  men  would  make  how  much  ! — 
A.  1192. 
Q.  And  four  times  that  would  be  how  much  ! — A.  $768. 
Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  other  outtittinsfs,  lines,  and  port- 
charges,  &c. ! — A.  One  or  two  mills  to  grind  bait  would  be  required, 
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and  they  would  cost  from  $12  to  $15  each.    The  lines,  hooks,  forks,  and 
sach  like,  used  on  board  woald  cost  aboat  $150. 

Q.  Do  the  mills  last  for  more  than  one  season  T — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  They  are  not  used  np  in  one  season  f — A.  They  are  pretty  well 
used  np  then,  after  having  been  grinding  continuously.  The  knires 
would  be  pretty  well  destroyed. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  crew  have  to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  packing  oat  f— 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay ;  it  is  about  three-quarters  I  think. 

Q.  What  does  the  packing  out  cost? — A.  About  60  or  75  cents. 

Q.  If  75  cents,  it  would  be,  for  700  barrels,  $5251— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  much,  on  the  average,  would  these  700  barrels  cost? — A. 
I  could  not  say  exactly.  The  mackerel  is  sometimes  worth  $20,  and 
sometimes  $15.  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  sold  as  high  as  $28  and 
$30. 

Q.  Would  ycu  call  $12  a  barrel  a  low  average  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  £air 
one.    I  think  from  $12  to  $14  would  be  so. 

Q.  And  at  $12  a  barrel  how  much  would  700  barrels  be  worth? — ^A. 
$8,400. 

Q.  Will  you  add  up  the  expenses  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  They 
amount  to  $2,618. 

Q.  Deduct  $2,618  from  $8,400  ?— A.  That  leaves  $5,782. 

Q.  And  that,  according  to  your  calculation,  is  what  such  a  vessel 
would  make  during  a  season  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  such  would  be  the 
result. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  vessel  was  chartered  from  the  owners,  what  do 
you  understand,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  conv^- 
sation  you  have  had  with  American  shipmasters,  would  be  a  fair  charter 
a  month  for  a  vessel  of  75  tons  ? — A.  I  should  say  from  $250  or  $300  t 
month. 

Q.  About  $300  would  be  the  outside  figure,  in  your  judgment  ?^A 
Yes. 

Q.  The  owners,  in  addition,  get  at  least  $1,200  for  the  charter,  and 
deducting  from  $5,782  the  amount  of  the  charter,  $1,200,  how  much 
would  be  left  ?— A.  $4,582. 

Q.  And  dividing  that'  among  sixteen  men,  how  much  would  each 
got  ?— A.  About  $298. 

Q.  About  $300  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  over  $71  a  month,  for  four  months,  for  each  man  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  it  $286  each,  what  would  it  be — $70  and  upward  ? — A.  Tes- 

Q.  That  is  pretty  good  wages  for  them  to  make  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  the  American  fishermen  who  como  to  oor 
ports  do  not  confer  any  special  advantage  at  all  on  our  people  ? — A.  Not 
any  very  groat  advantage,  because  they  do  not  deal  with  us  to  any  great 
extent,  as  far  as  the  Magdalen  Islands  are  concerned.  They  do  not  lay 
out  any  money  there  except  a  few  dollars  for  extra  labor  required  in  their 
fishing  operations. 

Q.  And  that  is  merely  an  individual  matter — it  is  of  no  general  bene- 
fit  at  all  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  American  waters  of  the  sligrbtest 
benefit  whatever  to  any  Canadian  fishermen,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  I 
never  knew  any  one  go  from  our  neighborhood  to  their  waters. 

Q.  What  do  the  Americans  themselves  say  about  their  own  waters  9— 
A.  That  they  were  overfished,  and  that  the  American  fishermen  have 
destroyed  them  by  their  mode  of  fishing. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  about  the  privilege  of  fishing  inshore  on  the 
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Gaoadian  coast  f — A.  That  it  is  a  very  great  privilege,  because  they 
are  not  stopped  as  they  were  some  years  ago  by  the  Domiuion  policey 
aod  SDDoyed,  now  that  they  have  free  access  to  our  waters. 

Q.  In yonr  opinion,  and  in  theirs  also,  without  that  privilege  they  could 
not  prosecute  the  fisheries  in  the  gulf  at  all  ? — A.  No ;  not  successfully. 

Q.  Then  they  would  not  come  at  all ;  they  would  not  do  so  from  year 
to  year  and  ruin  themselves^  not  being  successful  ? — A.  They  could  come 
here  io  a  manner,  but  their  time  would  be  lost.  It  would  act  be  worth 
their  while  to  come. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  yon  were  a  native  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — 

A.  No;  I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth.    I  spent  my  early  da.vs  in  the 

United  States,  and  latterly  I  have  lived  in  Canada, 
(j.  When  did  you  come  to  these  islands  to  livef — A.  My  appointment 

in  the  customs  dates  from  1852. 
Q.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  your  residence  there  ? — A.  I  liad  been 

backwards  and  forwards  to  the  islands  for  several  year^  previously. 
Q.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  your  residence  there  f — A.  It  was  the 

beginniDg  of  my  permanent  residence.    I  have  only  been  absent  four  or 

ive  times  since,  and  only  in  the  winter  season. 
Q.  Where  did  you  then  go  T — A.  In  part  to  the  United  States  and  in 

part  to  Halifax,  in  Canada.    Two  years  ago  I  was  in  the  United  States. 
Q.  What  do  you  understand  that  the  Americans  gain  in  the  way  of 

li^ts  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871 1 — 

A.  The  privilege  of  fishing  from  the  shore ;  and  if  this  Swedish  market 

is  going  to  prove  profitable,  as  I  presume  will  be  the  case,  they  have  the 
great  advantage  of  doing  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  two  years, 
landing  without  being  subject  to  any  warehouse  or  customs  regulations, 
and  curing  fish  on  the  shore.    This  is  very  valuable. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Americans  are  given  that  right  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  f — A.  I  understand  so. 

Q.  By  the  treaty  of  1871  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  gain  that  by  the  treaty  ! — A.  They  gain  the  privilege  of 
landing  without  being  subject  to  customs  regulations;  and  1,000  barrels 
with  a  17}  per  cent,  duty  would  make  one  item  of  expense.  The  next 
benefit  they  enjoy  is  the  privilege  of  putting  the  barrels  on  shore  with- 
oat  being  subject  to  warehousing,  &c.,  for  which  they  would  have  to 
pay.    This  is  a  very  great  privilege. 

Q.  What  rights  do  you  understand  that  the  Americans  gain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  in  your  island  t — A.  I  understand  that  according 
to  this  treaty  they  have  the  privilege  in  common  with  ourselves  of  car- 
rying on  the  fisheries  on  laud ;  previously  they  did  not  have  the  right 
lio  land  their  fish. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  thus  gained  the  right  to  fish  from  tl;ie  shore  T 
-A.  Yes;  also  of  drying  an' I  curing  their  fish  on  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  gain  the  right  of  fishing  on  shore  1 — A.  I  do  not  see  much 
)f  aright  in  fishing;  but  the  privilege  of  packing  and  curing  their  fish 
Hi  ahore  is  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  They  do  not  land  to  catch  fish  from  your  rocks  or  beaches,  do 
^ey  f — A.  They  haul  in  the  seines  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  gives  the 
I.Qiericans  the  right  to  land  and  haul  their  seines  on  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
uidst— A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  gained  that  right  by  this  treaty! — A.  Yes;  previously, 
ilthoQgh  they  did  so  for  many  years,  it  was  only  with  our  permission. 
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Q.  Do  you  QDderstand  that  they  gained  any  other  right  by  this  treaty! 
— A.  They  could  land  their  outfittings  and  pack  and  cure  Uieir  fish,  aad 
also  erect  buildings. 

Q.  They  have  thus  obtained  the  right  to  erect  buildings  for  fishing 
purposes  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  to  erect  buildings  to  lodge  in  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  obtained  the  right  to  land  their  salt  barrels,  &cf — A 
All  fishing  outfittings. 

Q.  They  could  take  them  on  shore  t — A.  Yes,  and  ship  them  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Q.  And  you  understand  that  all  these  rights  were  gained  through  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  your  people  have  been  instructed! — A 
Various  instructions  have  been  issued  in  this  regard. 

Q.  In  your  conversations  is  that  the  general  opinion  on  the  islands  f — 
A.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  had  any  conversation  respecting  it,  other 
than  when  this  man  came  from  Provincetown,  and  put  up  these  estab- 
lishments there,  they  themselves  assumed  that  they  had  authority  to  do 
so  under  this  treaty.  .  They  told  me  so  when  I  said  that  they  had  no 
business  to  land.  They  alleged  that  under  this  treaty  they  had  a  right 
to  land  where  they  liked,  and  erect  buildings  and  do  as  they  chose.  I 
did  not  myself  so  understand  the  treaty.  I  told  them  that  they  had  no 
right  to  land  without  permission.  I  did  not,  however,  interfere  with 
them,  and  always  allowed  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  1  asked  you  how  you  understood  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  aod 
you  answered  differently  !— A.  It  gave  them  the  privilege  to  laud  and 
erect  buildings. 

Q.  Then  you  agreed  with  them  about  it ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  you  gave  them  permission  to  land  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  never  written  for  instructions  to  headquarters  to  know 
whether  the  Americans  had  the  right  to  land  and  erect  buildings  ! — A 
I  have  written  to  the  inland  revenue  department,  but  I  was  led  to 
understand  last  year  that  I  was  not  to  take  any  proceedings  until  furthesr 
instructions  arrived,  as  the  treaty  was  pending  and  nothing  was  settled, 
and  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were.  I  asked  what  should  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  but  I  received  no  further  instructions  respect- 
ing it.  It  was  understood  that  the  arrangements  to  be  made  ander  tira 
treaty  were  pending,  and  that  we  were  not  meanwhile  to  get  into  trouble 
with  United  States  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  authorities  that  you  had  told  this  American  cap- 
tain he  had  no  right  under  this  treaty  to  land,  erect  buildings,  or  trans- 
ship ! — A.  He  told  me  he  had  such  a  right. 

Q.  And  then  you  wrote  for  instructions  I — A.  I  stated  in  m  j  annual 
report  in  autumn  what  I  had  done. 

Q.  And  the  answer  you  received  was  not  to  interfere  f — A.  I  did  not 
obtain  an  official  answer,  but  so  I  was  given  to  understand. 

Q.  How  were  you  so  given  to  understand  ? — A.  I  heard  indirectly 
that  I  was  not  to  interfere  with  United  States  fishermen  in  consequenoftj 
of  this  treaty  being  pending.  ] 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that  indirectly  ! — A.  In  conversation  with  per*^ 
sons  on  the  mainland,  during  the  winter  season.  I  reported  the  fads] 
late  in  the  autumn.  This  occurred  last  year.  I  have  had  no  reply  trou 
the  department,  but  I  was  told,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  several  partieu 

Q.  You  received  no  official  information  on  the  subject  f — ^A.  K^o,         j 

Q.  Either  by  letter  or  word  of  mouth  ? — ^A.  I  received  nothinnf  of  aft -1 
official  character  in  this  respect. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  obtained  any  information  on  the  point  which  yoa  con- 
ndered  to  have  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  an  official  source  f — A. 
Nothing,  save  from  hearsay,  Vrom  parties  oatside.  Nothing  was  directly 
oommauicated  by  the  department.    I  have  had  no  reply. 

Q.  Then  what  yoa  did  rests  on  yoar  own  responsibility;  yoa  coald 
not  hold  any  one  else  responsible  for  it  t — A.  No. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  the  Americans  erected  buildings  on  the  Magda- 
len islands? — A.  They  have  pat  up  a  dwelling-house  and  fishing  stages. 
We  have  foar  establishments  there  now.  I  have  with  me  a  manifest 
from  Provinoetown  of  the  articles  they  broaght  with  them.  The  men 
left  on  the  island  are  connected  with  vessels  which  fish  oatside ;  these 
Tessels  are  fitted  oat  for  summer  fishing;  they  land  two  men  and  a 
Domberof  nets,  lines,  provisions,  barrels,  &c.;  in  the  aatnmn  they  call 
for  these  men  and  take  away  the  catch,  which  they  ship  home  in  some 
other  vessel  from  the  Strait  of  Causo;  they  clear  at  the  custom  house 
That  they  take  away. 

Q.  They  give  you  an  invoice  f — A.  A  manifest. 

Q.  Then  yoa  can  compare  the  manifest  with  what  they  landed  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  yoa  are  satisfied  with  that  arrangement? — A.  In  this  way: 
lorasidered  that  these  things  were  intended  for  fishing  purposes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  provisions.  I  had  no  instructions  to  subject  them 
to  f arehouse  or  custom  regulations,  any  further  than  I  should  see  that 
fhej  had  no  goods  for  sale  with  them. 

Q.  You  saw  that  they  brought  no  merchandise  for  sale? — A.  Yes; 
hot  they  brought  ashore  fishing-gear,  salt,  &c. 

Q.  How  many  such  cases  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  years? — 
A.  The  first  year  one  establishment  was  erected  and  last  year  four.  The 
former  nsed  l35  nets  and  the  latter  120  nets. 

Q.  What  do  they  catch  in  their  seines  ? — A.  Mackerel,  cod,  and  fat 
herringg. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  anything  on  shore  to  supply  their  wants? — A.  I  sup- 

E)  that  they  would  require  to  pnrchase  something  while  on  shore. 
J  bring  provisions  with  them,  such  as  flour,  &c.;  they  might  buy 
UDall  stores,  such  as  a  pound  of  tea,  &c.,  but  it  would  not  be  to  any 
peat  extent 

Q.  This  would  be  of  soi^e  little  benefit  to  the  people? — A.  Yes;  but 
Bore  of  a  benefit  to  themselves,  of  course. 

Q.  Still  it  is  a  benefit? — A.  Yes;  the  men  mentioned  have  done  very 
reli  since  they  came  there;  they  have  caught  a  good  many  fish. 

Q.  How  do  the  American  vessels  save  lighterage? — A.  For  the  Swe- 
lish  market  the  fish  have  to  be  packed  in  a  peculiar  manner;  they  must 
le  taken  before  they  spawn,  when  the  roe  is  in  them,  and  when  they 
ffe  large  and  fall.  They  are  no  use  afterward,  and  this  has  got  to  be 
lone  daring  the  short  time  that  these  fish  are  on  our  coast.  The  men, 
OQseqaently,  must  catch  a  great  many  and  attend  them  at  their  leisure. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  Swedes? — A.  Yes;  I  refer  to  the  American  vessels  which 
ike  fish  to  the  American  Swedish  market.  A  vessel  requiring  3,000 
larrels  would  be  a  large  vessel.  The  Hattie  H.  Grove,  of  Oloncester, 
Bqaired  so  many ;  and  these  could  not  be  caught  and  cared  for  in  a 
hort  time  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  They  must  either,  for  such  a  pur- 
ose,  bring  some  other  vessel  as  a  tender  or  lighter  and  load  outside, 
iacharging  and  packing  the  empty  barrels  afloat,  or  they  must  land  the 
arrels  on  shore.  Now  they  came  to  ask  permission  to  land  the  barrels 
B  they  could  not  find  room  for  them  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and,  at 
lie  same  time,  prosecute  the  fishery.    They  took  the  barrels  off  shore 
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at  their  leisure,  and  I  allowed  them  to  do  so.  Several  i  andred  of  them 
were  landed  on  the  beach.  Last  year  they  packed  the  fish  on  the  shore, 
to  which  place  the  fish  were  brought.  You  will  understand  that  when 
fish  are  thrown  into  a  barrel  they  will  sink,  and  a  barrel,  when  nAX 
packed,  will  contain  about  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  fish  in  the  ordinary 
state.    They  pay  from  6  to  7  and  8  cents  for  packing. 

Q.  Who  does  the  packing  f — A.  Their  own  people  and  girls  and  women 
who  live  on  shore. 

Q.  They  employ  people  who  live  on  shore  to  help  them  9 — A.  Tea; 
and  they  pay  about  9  cents  a  barrel  for  it — ^from  8  to  10  oen^A  a 
barrel  for  taking  out  the  gills  and  packing.  These  persons  have  princi- 
pally come  from  Gloucester ;  they  bring  thdr  barrels  and  load  their 
vessels.  One  firm  from  Gloucester  brought  two  vessels  to  fish  and  load; 
one  vessel  was  loaded  and  sent  to  Sweden. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  bring  their  own  lighters,  they  use  boats  which  tbej 
obtain  from  the  shore  ? — A.  They  land  the  barrels  on  shore,  aud  pafik 
them  after  the  fish  are  once  taken. 

Q.  What  boats  do  they  use  for  landing! — A.  Their  own.  Cach  Tea- 
sel will  have  four  or  five  boats. 

Q.  They  will  do  what  business  is  required  f — A.  Yes,  they  have  seines 
with  them;  the  fish  are  hauled  in  the  seines  and  brought  into  the  har- 
bor and  put  into  the  barrels  from  the  boats. 

Q.  The  fish  are  taken  on  shore  in  the  boats  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  does  not  apply  to  mackerel ! — A.  I  am  speaking  of  heniog. 
No  mackerel  are  caught,  to  any  extent,  except  by  these  Proviaceton 
people.  This  busines  is  only  in  its  infancy  now,  but  next  year  I  piesiutt 
that  a  much  larger  business  may  be  done. 

Q.  Are  their  boats  brought  all  the  way  from  the  States ;  do  ihey  oat  i 
hire  boats  at  Canso  and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  t — ^A.  Some  brii(  ' 
their  own  boats  and  others  hire  their  boats.    Some  bargain  with  te  . 
people  to  bring  the  fish  out  of  the  seines  on  shore ;  3  or  4  cents  a  barrdtt 
paid  for  this  work.    The  fish  have  to  be  caught  there  in  a  very  sb<Ht 
time.    Once  barrded  they  are  saved  with  salt.  i 

Q.  They  want  to  land  the  fish  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  must  be  done  quickly  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sometimes  they  employ  people  on  shore  in  this  relation  1 — ^A. 
Yes ;  a  boat  will  carry  from  20  to  30  barrels  of  fish.  | 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  quantity  they  have  to  land  ? — A.  From  2,000 1^ 
3,000  and  4,000  barrels  will  be  landed  about  the  same  time. 

Q*  This  makes  things  pretty  lively  in  the  neighborhood  f — ^A.  I  havf  I 
counted  700  boats  in  operation  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  many  boats  on  the  island  9 — A.  Of  course ;  the  fish* 
ermen  there  own  several  hundred  boats. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  the  mackerel  spawn  about  the  Magdalen  Islands  t— ^ 
A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  They  spawn,  also,  on  the  numerous  banks  and  shoals  in  thl|| 
Gulf  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yon  say  that  after  they  have  spawned  they  leave 
islands? — A.   Yes;   and  go  into  deeper  water,  off  shore,  uQtil 
recruit,  I  presume,  because  they  are  sick,  or  are  supposed  to  be 
after  spawning.    As  soon  as  they  come  in,  the  scales  fall  off  their  ej 
{Sometimes  they  are  caught  with  half  of  these  sea  es  on. 

Q.  When  do  they  come  backf — A.  In  about  three  weeks  or  a  m< 
sometimes.    I  imagine  that  this  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  tern] 
ture  of  the  water.    When  it  is  very  raw  and  cold,  and  there  is  a 
deal  of  ice,  they  are  later.    The  latest  period  ever  known  is  about  tfe# 
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12th  or  the  15tb  of  Jane ;  bat  they  generally  come  aboat  the  1st  of 

Jaoe. 
Q.  Yoa  consider  it  dangerous  for  vessels  to  fish  off  the  Magdalen 

Islands  f— A.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  very  dangerons  coast. 
Q.  The  safe  coarse  to  parsne  there  is  to  have  boats  to  go  ont  in  and 

tooome  right  back  in  1 — A..  Yes ;  from  the  shore. 
Q.  And  they  hanl  the  boats  npon  the  shore,  where  there  is  no  harbor  t — 

A  lo  Amherst  Harbor  they  can  float,  but  in  many  places  they  have  to 

bad  them  apon  the  beach  every  time  they  come  in. 
Q.  Do  the  Americans  hire  boats  for  fishing  ? — A.  When  the  fish  were 

foaDd  to  be  close  inshore  I  have  known  them  to  come  to  onr  place  and 

get  vessels. 
Q.  And  hire  boats  when  the  fish  were  close  inshore  Y — A.  Yes ;  and 

go  on  the  other  shore  and  fish. 
Q.  Do  they  hire  boats  to  fish  close  in  on  yonr  own  shore  f ^A.  No } 

they  do  not  fish  on  oar  shore  for  mackerel,  unless  the  wind  is  offshore. 

It  is  unsafe  for  vessels  to  do  otherwise.  A  boat  coald  not  fish  for  mack- 
erel aroond  onr  shore  oatside,  except  at  the  moath  of  the  harbor,  from 

whence  they  can  run  back  immediately.    For  three  weeks  previous  to 

my  departure  no  boats  dare  go  out  of  the  harbor.    The  fishermen  there 

are  doing  nothing. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  respect  to  the  offal  grievance 
'  atyoQr  island  f — A.  O,  yes ;  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  while  they  are 
I  drMSiog  the  fish,  when  the  offal  is  driven  inshore  you  can  scarcely  stand 

nthe  beach  in  consequence  of  the  offensive  odor  emanating  from  it. 

Ais  is  not  the  case  so  mnch  with  mackerel  offal,  because  mackerel  are 
lot  taken  on  our  shores  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cause  such  an  effect; 
kot  handreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  herring  are  taken  along  our 
ttast. 

Q.  What  do  your  people  do  with  the  offal  of  the  herring  which  they 
eatehf— A«  They  bring  it  on  shore. 

Q.  Who  do  not  do  so  ? — ^A.  The  men  on  the  vessels  which  come  into 
the  harbor. 

Q.  If  the  vessels  lie  in  smooth  water  in  the  harbor,  then  you  think 
that  the  offal  is  a  nuisance  1 — A.  Yes ;  or  when  they  are  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Sappose  that  they  are  a  little  distance  off,  a  mile  or  two,  where 
the  sfa  is  disturbed  by  the  wind,  is  it  a  nuisance  then  Y — A.  The  Mag- 
ialen  Islands  in  this  respect  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
{Bie  sea  being  very  seldom  smooth  there,  of  course  this  disturbs  the 
Mbl,  but  when  this  comes  on  shore  it  is  very  offensive.  The  water  in 
the  harbor  is  only  10  or  12  feet  deep. 

Q.  The  harbor  is  very  shallow  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  no  regulations  prohibiting  the  throwing  of  offal  into  the 
harbor  f — ^A.  Yes ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  them  in  force.  I  do  all 
[  can  to  prevent  it,  but  one  man  can  scarcely  perform  this  duty  all  alone, 
lo  far  from  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

Q.  If  the  vessels  are  drifting  while  the  offal  is  thrown  overboard  this 
ioes  not  come  in  in  a  mass  f — A.  !No. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  offal  of  cod  or  of  mackerel  or  of  herring  f — ^A, 
[refer  to  herring  offal.  Cod  offal  is  a  different  thing.  It  is  much  more 
Hestroctive  and  injurious  to  the  fish,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  other. 

Q.  God  offal  is  worse  than  mackerel  or  herring  offal  T — A.  Yes ;  much 
Here  so. 

Q.  Bot  yoa  are  not  troabled  with  much  of  this  offal  f — A.  Not  when 
9hey  fish  offshore.    They  generally  fish  for  cod  on  these  banks  and 
ihoals.    The  fish  become  poisoned  with  the  offal  that  is  thrown  over- 
31  F 
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board,  and  leave  the  groands.    The  water  is  polluted,  and  besides  a 
qaantity  of  other  fish  and  of  roe  is  thus  destroyed. 

Q.  Why  do  the  fishermen  act  in  this  manner  Y — A.  I  have  asked  the 
fishermen  that  question,  and  they  say  that  they  have  fitted  oat  to  catch 
fish,  and  are  bound  to  do  so ;  that  they  must  catch  the  fish ;  and  that 
if  they  do  not  follow  this  method  their  neighbors  will.  The  groonds 
are,  in  fact,  at  times,  made  so  foul  and  so  polluted  that  they  themselves 
have  to  leave  them. 

Q.  Are  they  not  thas  destroying  the  catch  all  the  timef — A.  Greater 
difflcalty  is  now  experienced  in  catching  cod  than  was  the  case  formerly. 
The  fishermen  conseqaently  complain  of  this.  I  may  say  that  they 
admit  they  are  ruining  the  fisheries;  but  they  do  not  mind  that.  They 
say  these  will  last  their  time.  In  my  opinion  a  great  advantage  would 
be  gained  if  the  two  governments  could  unite  and  forbid  seining  and 
the  use  of  trawling-lines  for  a  number  of  years.  8ome  mode  should  be 
contrived,  by  means  of  boxes  or  chests  placed  on  board  vessels,  for  the 
deposit  of  this  ofifal,  then  the  vessels  could  run  inshore  every  week  and 
throw  it  overboard.  The  present  practice  does  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
the  fisheries.    It  is  very  destructive. 

Q.  It  could  be  taken  out  into  the  ocean,  clear  of  the  banks,  shoals, 
&c.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  tide  or  a  strong  wind  or  anything  of  that  kind  would  disperse 
it,  would  it  not) — A.  Around  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  water  is  not 
usually  deep,  but  shoaly.  It  has  a  depth  of  from  six  to  seven  fathoms, 
at  least,  within  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore ;  while  at  the  saae 
distance  from  the  shore  in  New  Brunswick  it  is  to  be  found  from  50  ti> 
60  and  70  fathoms  in  depth. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  employed  on  board  American  veasete 
during  the  last  25  years  have  been,  in  your  opinion,  British  subjects Y^ 
A.  A  great  many  have  been  so.    I  think  that  two-thirds  of  them  have 
been  British  subjects. 

Q.  And  do  they  usually  work  on  shares  f — A.  A  few  work  on  wages. 

Q.  You  have  no  vessels  on  which  to  employ  the  people  of  the  islands  t^» 
A.  We  have  very  excellent  fishing-boats,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteeo 
schooners. 

Q.  Where  have  the  large  proportion  of  fishermen  found  employment^ 
on  board  American  vessels  ? — A.  Not  our  men ;  they  are  generally 
employed  by  the  Jersey  houses  and  the  Labrador  fishermen. 

Q.  Take  British  America  altogether.  United  States  vessels  fnmiah 
employment  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crews  f  — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  vessels  in  British  America,  over  60  tooa, 
engaged  in  fishing,  are  there  f — A.  I  think  within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  larger  class  of  vessels,  some  90  or  95  tons. 

Q.  Not  many? — ^A.  Not  many.  About  60  tons  would  be  a  £air  averaga 
for  our  vessels. 

Q.  You  have  none ;  they  have  none  about  Oaspe  or  what  we  call  tM 
West  Coast  f — A.  They  all  pursue  boat-fishing  there. 

Q.  And  there  are  only  40  at  Prince  Edward  Island.    So  that  taking 
the  whole  together,  the  number  of  vessels  that  would  go  out  to  be 
weeks,  and  cure  large  quantities  of  fish,  is  but  few  in  aU 
America? — A.  But  these  people  don't  return  again  to  the  island, 
thirds  of  them  become  residents  of  the  United  States  and 
naturalized. 

Q.  You  don't  know  thatf — ^A.  If  they  don't  become  naturalized 
pass  as  Yankees.    I  must  say  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  th^ 
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people  give  as  the  most  trouble.    They  are  all  Yankees  and  they  claim 

the  protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Q«  Ton  were  asked  some  questions,  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be 

to  asoertaiD  how  mnch  a  fisherman  made  on  an  American  vessel,  yon 

soppodng  that  the  vessel  had  on  board  350  barrels.    Is  that  the 

Domberf— A.  Tes;  about  that.    That  is  what  I  have  heard  them  say, 

and  that  is  my  experience ;  if  they  fit  out  for  400  barrels,  350  would  be 

the  average. 
Q.  That  would  be  350  barrels  put  on  board Y — A.  Yes;  each  trip. 
Q.  Making,  if  they  have  two  trips,  700  barrels  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yoa  have  supposed  all  these  barrels  to  be  taken  home  full  ? — A. 

YeB;  they  generally  remain  there  until  they  can  fill  them,  if  possible. 
Q.  YoQ  assume  that  every  barrel  went  home  full  9 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then,  when  you  made  up  your  account  and  took  the  product  of  all 

those  harrels  full,  and  ascertained  the  crew's  share,  did  you  deduct  what 

the  crew's  share  was  worth  from  the  whole  sum,  or  from  the  owner's 

half  f— A.  We  deducted  the  expenses ;  assuming  the  mackerel  to  bring 

|12  per  barrel  in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  received  $8,400, 

from  which  deduct  $2,618. 
Q.  Do  you  deduct  from  that  the  crew's  share? — A.  The  crew  would 

have  half  the  fish }  $5,782  would  remain  between  ship  and  crew. 
Q.  What  do  you  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  of  the  700  barrels  ? — A. 

I  d^Qct  outfit. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  outfit  ? — A.  Barrels,  salt,  bait,  provisions, 

Sm,  and  packing. 

Q.  What  do  you  deduct  in  the  first  instance  f — ^A.  I  deduct  the  whole 
ent  of  the  outfit. 

Q.  With  regard  to  outfit,  does  not  the  owner  furnish  the  salt  t — A. 
T^ 

Q.  Ton  take,  in  the  first  place,  700  barrels,  at  $12  per  barrel,  which 
giTee  yon  $8,400.  What  do  you  deduct  before  you  divide  between 
^VDers  and  crewf — A.  I  deduct  the  cost  of  the  barrels,  salt,  provisions, 
tod  lines. 

Q.  How  mnch  do  you  allow  for  each  f  What  is  the  first  item  to  be 
be  deducted  t — A.  Barrels. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  f — ^A.  700  barrels,  at  75  cents  each,  or  $525. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  item  f— A.  Salt :  1,000  bags,  at  25  cents  each,  or 
1250. 

Q.  What  next  f — A.  Provisions,  $768,  taking  4  months,  16  men,  at  $12 
per  month  each.    For  packing  out,  $525. 

Q.  Do  yon  take  that  from  the  gross  sales  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  the  crew  bear  a  share  of  that  t — A.  Yes,  but  we  calculate 
that  after.  The  crew  bear  half  of  that.  That  is  what  I  have  heard  it 
Bost  for  packing  when  they  arrived  home. 

Q.  Yon  mean  packing  out  when  they  reach  home  at  Oloucester,  be- 
bre  the  fish  are  put  in  the  market  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  next  do  you  deduct  from  the  gross  sales? — A.  There  is  the 
new ;  they  would  have  half  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Have  yoa  deducted  all  you  wish  to  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  ? — 
k.  There  is  the  charter  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  all  yon  intend  to  deduct  from  the  gross 
tales  f    What  would  you  put  the  provisions  at  f — ^A.  At  $768. 

Q.  Next  to  provisions,  what  do  yon  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  t — A. 
Diat  is  all. 

Q.  How  mnch  does  it  amount  to  f— A.  $2,418.  No,  these  items  only 
unount  to  $1,218. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  else  which  shoold  be  deducted  f — ^A.  Theie  aie 
barrels,  salt,  provisions,  lines,  packing  oat,  and  charter. 

Q.  How  much  for  lines  9— A.  $150. 

Q.  Packing  oat  how  much  ! — A.  $525. 

Q.  Can  yoa  think  of  anything  else  to  be  taken  oat  of  the  grow  pio- 
ceeds  of  the  sales  t — A.  Half  of  the  fish  for  the  crew. 

Q.  Are  yoa  sure  these  items  come  to  $2,418 1 — ^A.  They  amoant  to 
$1,218. 

Q.  Do  yoa  now  divide  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  is  half  the  catch  t— A.  $4,200  for  half  of  the  fish. 

Q.  From  $4,200  deduct  that  amoant,  is  not  that  the  next  prooefls! 
What  is  the  result  of  it  f— A.  $2,982. 

Q.  You  leave  the  crew  how  muchf — A.  The  crew  would  have  $4^ 
less  half  of  the  expenses  they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  You  have  $8,400  as  the  gross  receipts  of  the  sales;  how  maeh^u 
the  amount  you  found  yon  had  deducted  from  the  $8,400  f— A  13ie 
amount  of  the  expenses  as  they  appear  is  $1,218. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  items  compose  $1,218  f — A.  $525  for  barrelfl, 
$250  for  salt,  $768  for  provisions,  $150  for  lines  and  so  forth,  and  $525 
for  packing  out. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  mistake  in  your  addition ;  what  is  the  amoant 
now  !— A.  $2,218. 

Q.  The  result  is  $6,182 ;  is  that  what  you  make  itt— A.  Yes;  $6,181 

Q.  Has  any  item  been  omitted  which  should  be  deducted  f— A.  Thu 
would  be  the  sum  of  money  due  between  the  owners  and  the  ship. 

Q.  What  is  the  half  of  that  f— A.  $3,091. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  be  deducted  from  that  half  before  yoa  diride 
it  among  the  men  f — A.  It  is  to  be  divided  among  the  men. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  allow  forf — ^A.  There  are  sixteen  vm> 
They  have  to  pay  the  cook  something. 

Q.  How  much  for  the  cook  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  what  sum  I  gave. 

Q.  You  must  give  us  the  amount  according  to  your  knowledge  t— A. 
About  $30  per  month. 

Q.  That  would  be  $120  f— A.  Yes ;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  the  cook's  amount  should  come  oat  of  the  whole 
sum  t — ^A.  Out  of  the  crew's  half. 

Q.  Does  not  the  owner  pay  half  t — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  The  crew's  half  is  $3,091 9— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  find  out  how  much  each  man  gets,  suf^oaing  there 
are  16  men. — A.  Each  man's  share  is  $222. 

Q.  $3,901  you  have  reckoned  is  the  crew's  share.  Now  deduct  $13l| 
for  the  cook,  and  how  much  does  it  leave  t — A.  I  make  the  whole  amomti 
$7,073  that  would  be  due. 

Q.  No,  $6,182  you  made  it  out  to  be. — A.  There  are  other  things  to  be 
reckoned.    Those  things  are  only  part. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  $6,182  as  the  gross  result,  after  you  had  made 
deductions  f — A.  Yes,  $6,182.  There  is  something  to  be  added  to  titft 
again,  because  the  crew  pays  half  of  that.  The  way  I  make  it  oat  il 
this:  the  crew's  share  would  be  $4,200,  less  half  they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  So  you  would  divide  the  gross  gains  into  two  parts  f — A*  $8^400^1 
the  gross  sum,  half  of  which  the  crew  would  receive,  less  the  amoail 
they  would  have  to  pay  to  the  outfitters. 

Q.  Supposing  $4,200  belonged  to  the  crew  in  the  first  instance,  wMj 
items  do  yon  deduct  f — A.  I  deduct  half  of  the  barrels,  half  of  the  pioN 
ing  out,  and  the  cost  of  the  cook. 
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Q.  What  is  half  of  the  barrels?— A.  $262.50;  half  of  the  packing  oat 
is  the  same  sam,  $262;  for  the  cook,  $120;  maklDg  $645. 
Q.  Is  there  any  other  item  f — A.  I  don't  see  any  other  item. 
Q.  Don't  yon  allow  anything  for  inspection  I — A.  That  is  what  we 
call  packing  oat.    I  have  not  been  in  the  basiness  myself,  bat  that  is 
vbat  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  crew  pay  for  the  inspection  or  any  share 
of  it?— A.  75  cents  per  barrel  pays  for  packing  and  inspection. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  said  anything  aboat  baitt — A.  The  bait  is  to  be 
added,  $400,  half  of  which  is  $200.    I  omitted  the  item  of  bait. 

Q.  Can  yon  make  anything  oat  of  the  calcalation  f — A.  I  make  the 
same  items  yon  have  got  there,  but  I  scarcely  understand  what  yoa  wish 
me  to  do. 

Q.  I  want  yoa  to  find  oat  what  each  man  makes  ? — A.  $209  each.    If 
the  erew  are  the  outfitters  of  the  vessel  and  charter  her,  the  share  of 
each  will  be  $284. 
Q.  Have  you,  since  yoa  gave  the  previous  result,  added  something  to 
erew  for  charter  f — A.  I  have  done  so. 
Q.  How  much  do  you  charge  each  man  for  charter  f — A.  The  charter 
is  oat  of  the  whole. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  the  charter  from  the  gross  sales  f  Would  yon 
do  that  T  It  is  not  in  any  of  your  items  T — A.  The  crew  would  receive 
stibst  $3,355,  but  there  would  be  the  charter,  $1,200. 
Q.  The  last  time  we  heard  from  you,  I  think  you  began  with  the  crew's 
M  at  $4,200  !— A.  $4,200  less  $845  for  half  of  bait,  the  whole  pay  of 
ttecook,  half  of  packing,  and  half  of  barrels,  which  gives  $3,355.  That 
would  be  their  share  of  the  fish. 

Q.  What  sum  is  half  of  the  barrels  f— A.  $262.50 ;  half  of  the  pack- 
iof,  inclnding  inspection,  is  the  same  amount,  cook  $120,  and  half  of 
the  bait  $200. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  all  the  bait  to  be  bought  at  Gloucester  T — A.  Yes, 
fcr  the  whole  voyage. 

Q.  All  the  bait  purchased  and  shipped  at  Gloucester  f — A.  It  could 
not  be  purchased  anywhere  else— the  same  description  of  bait. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  item  f — A.  That  is  all  I  deduct  from  the  crew, 
hot  I  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  charter  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Have  you  added  to  $845  anything  9 — ^A.  I  have  deducted  $845 
from  $4,200. 
Q.  Having  got  $845,  have  you  added  anything  to  that  T — A.  No. 
Q.  Nor  deducted  anything  before  you  divide  the  amount  among  16 
ben  ?— A.  No.    The  crew  are  entitled  to  $4,200,  less  $845^  which  leaves 
13,355. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  that  t    Do  you  divide  it  by  16  !— A.  Yes ; 
rith  the  addition  of  $1,200. 
Q.  When  did  you  add  $1,200 — at  what  stage  f — A.  It  is  assumed. 
Q*  It  is  assumed  that  they  pay  nothing  lor  the  charter  t — A.  The 
>wner  gets  the  benefit  of  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  divide  $3,355  into  16  parts  at  once  f— A.  That 
roald  be  $209.    I  take  $209  as  the  share  of  their  fish. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  anything  else  T  You  spoke  about  charter ; 
laveyou  deducted  anything  for  char terf — A.  The  men  got  that;  some- 
>ody  must  have  the  $1,200. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  prices  at  which  you  have  calculated  the 
iiifereat  articlest — A.  I  assume  them  to  be  correct;  these  are  the  prices 
rbich  I  suppose  are  paid. 
Q.  When  yon  put  down  so  much  for  salt,  bait,  and  barrels,  where  do 
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yoa  get  yoar  information  t — A.  My  position  leads  me  to  know  theprioeB 
of  these  articles,  as  many  of  them  pass  through  the  castomhoose. 

Q.  And  also  the  price  of  mackerel  ? — A.  I  know  they  have  varied  in 
the  United  States  market  from  $10  to  $25. 

Q.  Yon  never  knew  ^o.  3  mackerel  to  be  $25 1 — A.  Very  few  whioh 
they  catch  are  No.  3. 

Q.  You  count  them  all  No.  If— A.  No.  1  and  2.  No.  2  from  the 
provinces  will,  in  many  cases,  prove  No.  1  on  inspection. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  a  good  deal  of  the  Swedish  trade ;  to  how  large 
an  extent  is  it  being  carried  on  from  the  Magdalen  Islands!— A  It  is 
in  the  second  year. 

Q.  How  many  fish  were  exported  to  Sweden  last  year  f — A.  900  bar- 
rels, one  vessel  only.    The  Herman  Badson,  of  Oloacester. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  herring  cost  per  barrel  f — A.  The  captaia  him- 
self told  me  that  they  cost  $2  per  barrel  on  board. 

Q.  That  was  the  extent  of  the  Swedish  trade  last  year? — A.  Yes,  laet 
year. 

Q.  The  returns  are  not  made  up  for  this  yearf — A.  About  9,000  bar- 
rels will  be  sent  this  year. 

Q.  You  know  that  between  January  1  and  December  31, 1876, 900 
barrels  were  sent  at  $2  per  barrel. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  accounts  have  been  made  up  for  this  year! — A.  There  are  one 
or  two  vessels  on  the  Newfoundland  shore 

Q.  It  is  an  experiment  altogether  this  yearf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  it  will  turn  out  f — A.  No.  They  are  ff^ag 
into  it  pretty  largely. 

Q.  Do  the  returns  show  that  38,000  barrels,  valued  at  $76,000,  wen 
exported  to  the  United  States  Y— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  In  that  last  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Dana,  where  the  crew  tika 
half  the  proceeds,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  charter  f — A.  XothiDg 
to  do  with  it.  The  men  receive  $284  each  out  of  the  whole  proceeds, 
or  about  $70  per  month. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  difiPerent  items  you  gave  for  provisions,  salt,  bar* 
rels,  and  so  forth,  did  you  get  the  information  from  captains  t — A.  Ye& 

Q.  The  prices  were  fair  prices,  as  you  understood  from  the  captains  !— 
A.  Yes,  from  my  conversation  with  them. 

Q.  In  the  calculation  you  made  in  answer  to  my  question,  the  vessd 
was  assumed  to  be  chartered  bv  the  crew  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  the  charter  did  come  in! — A.  Yes;  we  spoke  of  bov 
much  the  charter  would  be.  We  had  $3,355,  and  throwing  in  the  ehar* 
ter  of  the  vessel  would  make  the  sum  $4,550,  giving  each  man  $23i 

Q.  The  calculation  you  made  to  me  was  not  a  calculation  based  npoa 
the  crew  dividing  at  all! — A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Dana-s  calculation  assumed  that  the  crew  were  not  the  cha^ 
terers,  but  were  being  paid  by  taking  half  the  catch  T — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Gould  you  inform  me  whether  farming  is  pursued  to  any  extent 
on  your  islands  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  an  agricultural  population  f — A.  Yes ;  and  we  have  <■ 
Agricultural  Society  there. 

Q.  Are  yon  more  dependent  on  your  fish  than  on  your  lands  T-^ 
For  the  last  few  years  they  have  cultivated  a  great  deal.  There  flii 
some  fishermen  who  can  live  entirely  on  their  farms. 

Q.  You  have  farming  land  on  your  islands! — ^A.  Yes,  a  great  deal 
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By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Don't  you  bring  your  provisions  from  abroad  T— A.  We  get  flour 
from  abroad. 

Q.  Id  1871,  when  some  of  yoar  vessels  laden  with  provisions  were 
lost,  did  not  the  Province  of  Qaebec  raise  a  subscription  to  prevent 
jonr people  from  starving? — A.  They  raised  a  subscription. 

Q.  And  sent  a  vessel  loaded  with  provisions  Y — A.  They  sent  it  in 
this  way.  It  was  at  the  very  close  of  navigation,  and  the  report  was 
spread  that  the  whole  of  our  fishing  fleet,  12  or  14  vessels,  had  been 
lost,  and  the  Federal  Government  sent  a  vessel  down  with  provisions 
to  supply  the  people's  wants.    Some  of  the  flour  is  not  disposed  of  yet. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  people  raise  anything  like  provisions 
safficient  to  supply  themselves  ? — A.  !N^ot  flour. 

Q.  General  provisions  f  Do  they  raise  provisions  enough  of  any  kind 
to  support  themselves  f — A.  Butter  and  meat,  with  the  exception  of 
pork.  Fishermen  use  a  great  deal  of  pork. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  have  provisions  imported  from  abroad,  would  your 
people  be  kept  from  starving  f — A.  Tea ;  I  think  so. 

(^  See  whether  this  was  true  in  1871 : 

Thi  inhabitaDts  and  fishermen  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  were  as  nsnal  permitted  to 

taUhterring  for  their  own  ase  when  foreign  fishermen  allowed  them  to  do  so  in  their 

WDMiad  supplied  them  with  salt  to  cure  them.    It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  as  well  as 

KgRt  that  this  popnlation,  which,  in  other  matters,  is  full  of  energy  to  encounter  the 

bttdthips  and  perils  of  the  sea,  and  marked  with  other  good  qualities,  should  be  so 

nam  when  their  own  welfare  and  progress  are  concerned.    Herring  is  the  greatest 

fHieeof the  waters  snrronnding  the  Magdalen  Islands:  it  is  upon  this  product  the 

iibbitasts  mostly  rely  for  their  winter  supplies.    Still,  strange  to  say,  for  the  last 

nHj  years  they  have  not  jet  succeeded  in  fishing  for  themselves,  being  entirely  de- 

jwndenton  the  kindness  of  mere  strangers  for  the  principal  article  of  food.    In  vain 

4o  they  witness  the  abundance  of  food  which  a  kind  Providence  brings  to  their  very 

doon;  in  vain,  too,  they,  every  season,  see  strangers  come  from  distaoces  of  500  miles, 

«r  oiorB,  to  reap  this  rich  harvest  and  pocket  large  profits ;  nothing  moves  them. 

Aoold  yon  try  to  give  them  encouragement  and  advise  them  to  form  partnerships  by 

fllobbiog  thirty  or  forty  togpether,  and  thus  procure  seines  and  salt,  and  catch  the  fish, 

Md  after  taking  their  own  supply  sell  all  the  balance  to  foreign  traders  who  would  only 

te  too  happy  to  buy  them,  your  kind  intentions  are  met  with  the  most  flimsy  objec- 

liooB.   U  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  have  remained  what  they  were  sixty  years 

^  They  give  yon  their  own  reasons  to  account  for  their  poverty ;  but  the  more  I 

•ee  of  them  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  this  poverty  must  be  traced  to  other  causes. 

Is  that  a  just  account  of  the  people  of  your  island  f — A.  Of  some  of 
Ihem. 

Q.  Is  that  a  just  account  of  the  state  of  your  people? — A.  If  you 
look  farther  on  you  will  see  the  exports,  even  oats  and  grain. 

Q.  Is  it  a  just  account  of  the  state  of  the  people  in  1871 T — A.  I  say 
it  is  not,  because  although  the  people  are  indolent — a  great  many  of  the 
French  people — nevertheless,  I  think  if  we  were  thrown,  of  necessity, 
on  oar  own  resources,  we  could  grow  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole.  There 
ire  78,000  acres  of  land  to  support  4,000  people. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  is  an  unjust  account  Y — A.  It  is  an  account 
bom  superficial  observation ;  from  an  idea  the  writer  has  had. 

Q.  Try  1871. — A.  Government  report  says : 

I  took  occasioui  in  my  last  report,  to  allude  to  the  little  forethought  evinced  by  the 
iilipdera  in  providing  means  n>r  successfully  prosecuting  the  herring  fishery,  upon 
vhich  they  mostly  depend  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families  when  the 
rther  fisheries  or  the  narvests  fail ;  but  never  was  that  improvidence  of  the  future 
■ne  clearly  seen  than  during  the  past  year,  and  never  was  it  followed  by  such  disas- 
hooB  results  up  to  this  year.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  prudent  and  enterprising  of  the 
Bahermen  had  sufficient  forethought  to  secure  previouslv  the  salt  required  for  the  cur- 
ing of  their  fish,  the  remainder  depended  upon  the  local  merchants  and  strangers  for 
kheir  supply  of  this  article.    But  when  salt  arrived  too  late  at  the  stores,  or  the  foreign 
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fishermen  had  no  need  of  the  services  of  the  islanden,  their  position  became  rather 

Srecarious.  It  happened  thus  this  year.  For  several  vears  past  the  owners  of  foreign 
shing  vessels  nseid  to  repair  to  the  island  with  about  half  the  namber  of  men  reaaind 
to  secure  a  prompt  cargo,  engaging  fishermen  from  the  island  to  help  them.  The  latter 
secured  salt  inpayment  Ifor  their  services,  and  were  enabled  to  secure  some  fishfiir 
their  own  use,  if  the  fishery  was  not  over.  They  frequently  took  advanta^^e  of  the 
foreigners  and  overcharged  them,  in  consequence  of  which  foreign  vessels  becau  to 
make  their  voyages  with  full  complements  of  men  ;  this  year  especially  every  Bchooner 
from  abroad  was  manned  with  a  complete  crew,  and  for  want  of  salt  the  ialanden 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  run  of  fish,  while  the  limited  qoantity 
which  was  pickled  was  prapared  in  a  bad  condition.  Several  of  these  poor  fishermeDf 
nnable  to  procure  the  necessary  salt  to  preserve  their  winter's  supply  of  fish,  have  been 
seen  gathering  the  pickle  flowing  from  the  vessels'  pumps,  and  with  this  stuff  pack 
away  the  fish  required  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  their  families  for  the  very 
long  winter.  One  can  imagine  from  this  in  what  a  state  of.  destitation  these  people 
will  be  next  spring. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — A.  I  never  knew  any  person  die  of  starvatioD 
there. 

Q.  The  government  sent  a  schooner  there  that  very  year  laden  with 
provisions  f — A.  We  have  always  a  stock  of  provisions  during  the 
winter. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Province  of  Qaebec  subscribe  a  snm  of  money  and 
send  a  load  of  provisions  in  a  government  steamer  to  keep  year  peofde 
from  starving  f — ^A.  Two  years  ago  it  was  reported  at  the  very  close  of 
the  season,  when  navigation  was  closing  and  ice  was  forming,  that  the 
whole  of  our  fishing  fleet,  twelve  vessels,  and  others,  had  been  lost  df 
Gape  Breton.    Application  was  made  to  the  Oovernmeot  of  Quebec, 
and  they  voted  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  Federal  Government  sent  pm* 
visions.    They  supposed  the  statement  was  a  fact.    It  was  not  a  fiM^ 
for  only  three  or  four  were  lost.    The  instructions  were  that  those  vko 
had  lost  flour  and  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it  were  to  receive  it  gntiit 
and  others  were  to  pay  for  it.    A  portion  of  it  remains  still  not  dispwei 
of.    There  was  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  that  year,  qaite  suffideaft 
to  supply  the  people  of  the  island. 

Q.  You  do  raise  enough,  in  spite  of  what  the  reports  state,  to  support 
yourselves! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  export  oatsf — A.  Yes,  we  export  oats  almost  every  year. 
Some  of  the  farmers  milk  as  many  as  50  or  30  cows.  Yoa  can  find  as 
good  grazing  land  as  you  can  imagine.  There  are  78,000  acres  of  land^ 
and  half  of  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  excellent  wheifti 
barley,  and  potatoes  in  abundance.  The  people  are  more  in  the  habU 
of  carrying  on  Ashing  than  of  cultivating  the  land.  The  French  Oana* 
dians  have  been  brought  up  to  fishing  and  won't  cultivate  the  land. 

No.  14. 

Monday,  August  13, 1877. 

The  conference  met.  . 

Geobge  Mackenzie,  of  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisher-^ 
man,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majestjy: 
worn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  New  London,  in  Prince  Bit 
ward  Island  f — Answer.  All  my  lifetime. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  flsheries  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  f — A.  For  the  last  forty  years. 

Q.  What  particular  branch  of  the  fisheries  did  you  chieflly  follow  !-* 
A.  The  mackerel  fishery. 
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Q.  Go  back  to  the  year  1840.  How  did  yoa  fish  then  T — A.  I  fished 
in  a  vessel  then,  in  my  own  vessel. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  fished  in  American  vessels  f — A.  No,  sir;  except  for 
a  few  days. 

Q.  Yon  have  always  fished  in  British  bottoms  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  ap  that  kind  of  fishing  f — A.  I  gave  np  vessel 
khiug  abont  six  years  ago.  Since  that  I  have  prosecnt^  the  fisheries 
with  boats. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  yonr  vessel? — A.  First  and  foremost  I 
fished  in  my  own  vessel  of  34  tons ;  latterly,  in  a  vessel  of  53  or  54  tons. 

Q.  The  first  was  a  smaller  one  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  get  a  larger  one  ? — A.  Abont  twelve  years  ago  I 
got  one  of  54  tons. 

Q.  Will  yoa  be  kind  enough  to  describe  the  places  where  yoa  took 
year  catchesf  What  time  would  yoa  begin  f — ^A.  I  nsed  to  go  oat  when 
Ihe  maekerel  were  fat.  Some  years  I  would  go  when  they  were  poor, 
iD  June;  bat  generally  the  mackerel  get  good  about  the  first  of  August. 
IwoqM  go  oat  at  that  time  and  commence  from  our  own  shores.  Then 
Iwonldgoaround  theNorth  Gape,  and  over  to  Escuminac,  from  thatalong 
the  west  sbore  to  Miscou,  then  np  the  Bay  Ohaleurs.  If  we  would  not 
tidthem  plenty,  we  would  go  down  the  north  side  of  Oasp4  and  up 
Id  Seven  Islands.  By  that  time  we  would  perhaps  have  a  fair  catch 
nd  return,  catching  all  the  time.    We  would  return  to  East  Point. 

Qi  Did  you  go  along  the  shores  of  Gape  Breton  at  all  f — A.  Very  sel- 
dom. We  would  go  about  the  1st  of  September  along  the  shore  there ; 
hrt  we  used  to  find  it  rough  and  did  not  care  much  about  fishing  there. 
We  troold,  perhaps,  lose  our  vessel.  We  would  return,  stopping  a  while 
it  Georgetown,  and  go  np  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  up  the  island,  with 
Ike  fleet  sometimes. 

Q.  Boring  these  years  did  you  fish  in  company  with  the  American 
leetf— A.  Yes ;  always  in  company  with  them. 

Q.  Is  the  mode  of  fishing  along  Prince  Edward  Island  the  same  as  at 
BereD  Islands  f — A.  No.  At  Seven  Islauds  they  could  not  do  anything 
BQt  in  deep  water ;  the  tide  is  too  strong.  Down  the  southern  side  of 
le  St  Lawrence  it  is  the  same  way. 
Q.  From  Bic  down  how  would  you  have  to  fish  f — A.  We  would  have  to 
16  very  close  in,  moored  to  the  shore. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  practice  adopted  by  the  American  vessels  too  T — 
I  Yes;  they  must  fish  along  the  shore.  That  is  when  the  wind  is  off 
be  land. 

Q.  Was  that  a  good  fishing  ground  t — A.  Yes ;  we  got  the  best  mack- 
lel  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  mackerel  keeping  close  to  the  shore  T — 
L  The  feed,  I  suppose.  The  shrimps  that  grow  on  the  rocks,  and 
ther  little  insects,  and  the  lantz  fish.  That  is  what  we  think  takes 
liem  inshore. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  much  down  the  Bay  Ghalenrs  f — A.  Yes ;  the  most 
Bhing  I  have  done  has  been  about  the  Bay  Ghalenrs. 
Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  that  bay.  Describe,  if 
on  please,  whereabouts  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  bay  are,  and 
liere  the  fish  are  taken. — ^A.  When  the  wind  was  southerly  the  fish 
ere  taken  from  Miscou  to  Garaquette,  along  that  shore  about  a  hun- 
ted miles.  When  there  was  a  northeast  wind  they  would  try  the  other 
Ae  down  to  Bonaventure,  from  Paspebiac  and  all  in  there.  That  is 
le  way  the  fleet  works.    It  depends  upon  the  wind.    They  fish  either 
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along  the  south  or  the  north  shore  of  the  bay,  acscording  a«  the  wind  is 
blowing. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  these  fish  taken  f — A.  We  have  taken 
them  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Sometimes  less,  sometimes  two  miles;  not 
over  two  miles  at  any  time.    The  water  is  deep. 

Q.  Now,  Bay  Ohalenrs  is  a  large  bay,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  twentj 
miles  across  at  the  lower  part. 

Q.  In  the  center  of  the  bay  is  the  fishing  good  f — A.  Sometimes  whea 
the  mackerel  are  crossing  or  leaving  there  is  very  good  fishiogaboat  tiie 
middle  of  the  bay.    They  then  strike  in  and  do  well  enoagh. 

Q.  It  is  jnst  when  they  are  coming  in  or  going  oat  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  do  not  remain  there  f — A.  No.  Aboat  September  yoa  vOI 
find  them  sometimes  in  the  center  of  the  bay — that  is,  going  oat,  and 
aboQt  the  middle  of  July  coming  in. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
mackerel  in  that  bay,  taken  in  the  center  or  outside  of  the  limits  in  the 
bay  ? — A.  The  catch  for  the  season  f  Not  over  one-third,  if  there  is  that 
itself;  bat  when  there  is  a  catch  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

Q.  They  take  them  in  the  center  as  they  are  coming  in  or  going 
out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  are  they  snre  to  strike  them  f — ^A.  Only  sometimes.  We  tiy 
very  often  and  miss,  but  we  hit  it  sometimes.  We  woald  have  to  follor 
the  rest ;  that  is  the  way  we  would  find  the  fish. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  main  bulk  of  what  is  caught  in  the  bajil 
taken  around  the  shores  t — A.  Yes.  If  I  took  you  up  I  could  show  tkea 
to  you  now  all  along  the  shore  quite  plenty.  This  is  the  very  timetb^ 
are  around  the  shores. 

Q.  After  you  come  out  of  the  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  come  down  tbeikon 
of  New  Brunswick,  how  is  it  with  reference  to  the  shore  line;  doy« 
keep  in  f — A.  Well,  after  the  mackerel  leave  the  Bay  Ohalems,  psA 
goes  down  the  gulf,  but  the  greater  part  strike  from  Misooa  to  tti 
island.    We  follow  them  down  the  bight  of  the  island. 

Q.  Have  yon  fished  along  the  west  shore  of  New  Brunswick !— A. 
Yes ;  mostly  every  season.  i 

Q.  In  company  with  the  American  fleet  t — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  do  they  fish  t — A.  Bight  arooilj 
close  in  from  Mlscou  up  to  Miramichi,  off  Escuminac,  and  as  ffixssBM 
bncto. 

Q.  When  you  make  use  of  the  term  '^  close  in,"  what  do  you  mean 
A.  Well,  close  in  is  one  mile  from  the  shore ;  from  that  to  two  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  speak  of— from  Bay  Ghaleur  to  what  placet— 
To  Miramichi  and  down.    That  is  what  we  call  the  west  shore, ' 
Bichibucto  down  to  Miscou.    We  fish  all  inshore  there  always.  J 

Q.  Between  Bay  Ghaleur  and  Prince  Edward  Island  yon  have  B$m 
Oliphant  and  Bradley  Bank  ?— A.  Well,  Bradley  is  off  the  North  Gap« 
On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  it.    Bank  Oliphant  is  off  Bay  Ohaleors. 

Q.  These  have  been  mentioned  as  fishing  grounds  f — A.  They  used 
be  very  good. 

Q.  Of  late  years  have  they  not  ? — ^A.  No ;  not  of  late  years, 
very  seldom  go  there  now. 

Q.  When  you  come  to  the  Prince  Edward  Island  coast,  just  d 
the  mode  of  fishing  there. — ^A.  We  fish  all  inshore.    The  Americans 
ourselves  all  fish  inshore.    Sometimes  we  try  off  shore,  of  course, 
times  we  don't  get  them  inshore,  and  we  run  off,  but  we  come 
again. 
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Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  of  PriDce  Edward  Island  are  they 
geoerally  taken? — A.  Generally  about  two  miles;  from  one  to  two  miles. 
Q.  I  will  not  take  yon  to  Gape  Breton,  as  yoa  seldom  go  there.  Do 
yoa  know  anything  about  the  mode  of  fishing  there  f — A.  All  the  fish- 
ing we  ever  did  was  close  to  the  shore,  as  close  as  we  could  get,  about 
Margaree,  Gheticamp,  and  Port  Hood.  We  would  dodge  in  there  in 
the  M  of  the  year.  We  would  not  want  to  run  off  very  far,  as  we  would 
want  to  get  back  at  night,  and  the  days  were  short.  Any  fishing  I  ever 
did  there  was  that  way,  and  all  hands  were  alike.  The  large  vessels 
would  stay  oat  perhaps,  but  before  morning  they  would  be  in. 

Q«  Are  any  fish  down  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore  taken  outside  ? — A. 
Sometimes  there  is  some.    Not  very  often. 

Q.  I  QDderstand  that  you  continued  to  fish  in  your  vessels  up  to  eight 
yean  ago  ?— A.  Six  years  ago. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  number  of  the  American 
fleet  engaged  in  fishing  there  ! — A.  Some  years,  when  the  fishing  was 
|Dod,  there  would  be  5^  sail,  some  years  only  about  400.  It  has  dimin* 
iBbed  greatly  within  the  last  four  years.  For  about  twenty  years  of  my 
txperience  there  would  be  an  average  of  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  want  you  to  give  the  Gommission  an  idea  of  the  result 
olyoar  own  catches^  taken  in  your  vessel.  What  was  the  number  of 
hut^  that  yon  caught  every  year  Y — A.  Well,  I  used  not  to  stay  out 
tbe  whole  season.  I  only  staid  while  the  mackerel  were  fat,  and  I 
Med  to  take  about  400  or  500  barrels.  Either  one  end  of  the  season  or 
tteotber  there  would  be  something  better  to  do,  and  I  did  not  fish, 

fterefore,  the  whole  season.    Some  years,  however,  I  did  fish  the  whole 

ttisoD.    We  took  600  barrels  one  year.    But  we  are  never  equipped  as 

weD  as  they  are.    They  have  better  bait,  better  material,  and  better 

icnela. 
Q.  Yoa  did  not  follow  fishing  the  whole  season  through  9 — A.  Some 

fBan  we  did  and  some  years  we  did  not.    The  average  catch  would  be 

(00  barrels. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  vessel  t — A.  Fifty -four  tons. 
Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  vessel  and  outfit  for  the  season  f — 

L  Oar  cost  would  be  about  92,000,  for  the  season. 
Q.  That  includes  the  vessel  t — ^A.  Our  outfit  would  be  that  without 

k  vessel. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  that  to  include  the  cost  of  the  vessel  f — A.  We  allow 

be  vessel  nothing  then.    Our  outfits  and  the  pay  of  the  men,  and  all 

kat^  would  come  to  about  $2,000,  including  the  salt,  barrels,  and  pro- 


Q.  That  includes  the  pay  of  the  men  and  their  living  for  the  season  f 
-A.  Tes.    That  would  be  when  we  were  out  for  a  whole  season. 
Q.  Taking  the  seasons  you  were  out  as  full  seasons,  what  would  be 
16  average  catch  T — A.  About  five  hundred  barrels. 
Q.  About  500  for  the  full  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  yon  find  it  a  reasonably  profitable  investment  f — A.  We 
id  very  well  at  that. 

(^  Where  did  yon  ship  your  fishf — A.  We  generally  sold  them  at 
Mne  on  the  island  to  speculators. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get! — A.  We  got  sometimes  $10  and  some- 
lies  $12.50.  They  were  good  mackerel.  We  generally  used  to  have 
N)d  mackerel. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  a  pretty  profitable  speculation  Y  (and  I  believe 
iptain  Mackenzie  has  succeeded  pretty  fairly.) — A.  Well,  we  would 
Be  sometimes,  too. 
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Q.  Well,  captain,  while  yoa  were  fishing  in  yoar  vessel  in  among  the 
American  fleet,  were  yoa  enabled  to  form  any  idea  of  the  average  catch 
of  that  fleet  ? — A.  INot  from  ourselves.  We  generally  ased  to  hear  what 
they  would  catch.  They  used  to  be  in  our  ports,  and  they  have  often 
told  me  what  they  would  catch.  I  could  not  say  from  fishing  on  board 
their  vessels. 

Q.  We  understand  your  means  of  information.  Were  yoa  io  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Americans  T — A.  Yes,  every  day. 

Q.  Speaking  with  your  means  of  information,  at  what  do  yoo  plaee 
the  average  catch  of  the  Americans  ? — A.  I  should  say  there  had  been 
an  average  catch  (except  for  the  past  two  or  three  years)  of  about  seven 
hundred  barrels.  I  think  that  would  be  under  what  they  woald  aver- 
age. 

Q.  For  the  last  three  years,  I  understand  yon  to  say  the  average^faaa 
not  been  up  to  that  ? — A.  O,  no.  fef*i=j^ 

Q.  Canyon  give  the  Commission  a  reason  for  thatf  Is  there  any- 
thing  in  the  course  the  mackerel  have  taken  or  the  habits  of  the  fisht-- 
A.  I  think  they  frequented  the  shore  more.  There  were  so  many  vessels 
that  there  were  not  enough  fish  to  pay  them  for  coming  in.  The  fish 
was  scarcer. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  your  answer  f — A.  You  ask  me  what  was  the  rea- 
son the  average  was  not  so  high  of  late  years,  whether  the  fish  was  not 
so  plenty,  or  whether  they  took  another  course  f  < 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  understood  you  to  say  the  fish  was  not  so  plenty,  and 
that  it  did  not  pay  them  so  well  to  come  in. — A.  I  think  the  flsh  were 
not  so  plenty.  I  think  they  cut  them  up  and  tore  them  up  a  ^ood  deti 
with  so  many  vessels. 

Q.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  the  three  or  foar  jetrft 
previously,  you  have  followed  fishing? — A.  Yes;  I  have  followed  the 
fishing  steadily. 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  fish  scarce  during  those  times! — A.  Somettmes 
pretty  scarce ;  but  at  other  times  they  were  very  good.  Year  beiom 
last  they  were  scarce,  but  last  year  they  were  good,  and  this  year,  ap  to 
this  time,  they  have  been  very  good  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  fish  have  been  keeping  closer  t» 
the  shore  than  formerly  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  years  back  have  you  noticed  thatf — A.  I  have  noticedf, 
it  for  the  last  four  years.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  fish  ia  deep] 
water ;  very  few,  if  any;  not  that  I  could  find  out 

Q.  Why  did  you  abandon  vessel-fishing  and  take  up  theboat-fishingf-^ 
A.  Finding  that  the  fish  trimmed  the  shore  more  closely  than  they  evisc 
did  before,  the  boats  began  to  feed  them  and  they  came  back  to 
same  places  again  where  they  were  fed  up  in  previous  years,  and  they  fe 
continually  coming  the  same  way.  They  seem  plenty  along  shore, 
come  when  they  are  fed.  In  Bustico  they  would  formerly  catch 
hauls,  when  we  would  not  get  any ;  now  we  are  as  far  advanced  in 
boat  line  and  in  feeding  them  as  they  are,  and  we  get  plenty.  ^We 
them  close  in  now,  about  a  mile  from  the  stage. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  t — A.  We  have  eight  boats  fishing 
our  own,  and  I  don'4}  know  how  many  more  fishing  for  us. 

Q.  I  want  the  Commission  to  have  an  idea  of  the  size  of  those  boott 
and  the  expense  of  their  equipment.  What  would  one  costt — A..  Tvv 
hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  have  bait  of  your  own  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  boats  of  that  kind  in  New  London  Harbor 
About  150. 
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Q.  What  is  the  average  catch  of  yoar  boats  for  the  season  f — A.  One 
hondred  barrels  per  boat. 
Q.  Doyoaextend  that  to  the Kew London  Harbor  generally? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Has  that  been  the  case  for  some  years  f — A.  It  has,  ever  since  we 
eommeneed,  sioce  we  have  got  boats  fitted  np  in  proper  shape. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  many  there  are  in  Bastico  Harbor  t — A.  Abont 
the  same  namber,  I  should  say. 

Q.  From  Miminegash  to  Gascampec  how  many  f — A.  Four  hundred,  I 
sboold  say.    I  have  been  sailing  around  there. 
Q.  That  does  not  ioclnde  IRew  London  and  Bustico? — A.  No. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  numbers  to  the  eastward  ? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  These  boats  take  their  fish  within  a  mile  from  the  shore  t — ^A.  We 
Bever  go  outside  of  a  mile.  If  we  do  we  have  to  come  in  again.  Last 
Friday  several  of  our  boats  went  out  to  see  whether  there  were  any  to 
catch  oat  there,  but  they  very  soon  came  in  again  to  four  fathoms  of 
vater.   They  could  not  get  them  in  seven  fathoms. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  are  they  catching  there  now  f — A.  Splendid  fish. 
Agood  many  of  them  make  mess  mackerel.  They  have  either  fattened 
Tery  qaickly  or  a  new  shoal  has  come  in. 
Q.  Ton  mean  that  they  have  fattened  up  since  they  came  there  in  the 
iphngT— A.  Yes.  They  would  not  bite  for  the  last  several  weeks  before 
Kridaj;  but  last  Friday  or  Saturday  morning  we  got  good  hauls  of  large 
Baekerel. 

Q.  Ib  it  the  same  in  Bustico  f — ^A.  It  is  the  same  along  the  shores  as 
&r  as  we  could  bear. 
Q.  What  takes  the  mackerel  so  close  to  the  shore  T — A.  The  feed. 
Q.  What  do  they  feed  on  1 — A.  Shrimps  and  small  fry. 
Q.  Are  those  kinds  of  food  found  in  deep  sea  f — A.  I  think  not.    I 
doo^  know.    I  never  saw  any  coming  up  on  anything  that  we  put  out. 
Ibere  must  be  this  food  in  the  shoal  water,  for  we  find  it  in  them. 

Q.  Have  you  found  boat-fishing  pretty  profitable! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Srery  one  does  not.  Some  make  mistakes,  and  don't  find  it  profitable. 
Iliey  don't  manage  right,  or  something.     Most  of  them  do. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  general  mode  of'  fishing  pursued  by  the 
Americans.  Do  you  remember  when  the  cruisers  endeavored  to  keep 
Ikem  outside  of  the  limits! — A.  O,  yes.  We  have  had  them  about 
leveral  times.  We  were  bothered  with  them  a  good  deal.  When  we 
p>t  well  under  way  they  used  to  come  driving  the  Americans  ofif,  but  we 
roold  stand  our  ground. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  those  endeavors!  Did  they  succeed  in  keep- 
■g  the  Americans  out ! — A.  Not  much.  Oaptain  Garnachy,  I  think  it 
vas,  came  aboanl  one  time.  There  was  then  a  fleet  fishing  on  Oara- 
loette  Bank.  When  they  saw  the  smoke  the  Americans  put  off  towards 
Sasp^.  He  did  not  say  anything.  I  gave  him  my  lines  and  he  soon 
sot  himself  speckled  over  with  mackerel  scales.  He  said,  '^  Where 
uive  those  fellows  gone  !"  I  said,  ^'  You  have  lightened  them  away." 
le  said,  ^^  I  would  not  hurt  them."  He  had  seven  men  with  him,  and 
bey  bothered  us  a  good  deal.  They  took  lines,  but  they  could  not  fish. 
Q.  Did  the  cruisers  succeed  ! — A.  Not  at  all.  As  soon  as  ever  they 
aased  along,  the  vessels  came  right  in  again  and  fished  just  as  eagerly, 
lod  more  eagerly  than  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed. 
Q.  Supposing  we  could  keep  them  out,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
he  American  fleet,  in  your  opinion;  would  they  pursue  the  deep-sea 
ishing! — ^A.  They  would  not  come  there  at  all.  Why,  what  would  be 
he  use!    They  would  not  get  any  flsh  outside,  not  in  my  experience. 
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I  coald  never  catch  any.     What  woald  be  the  use  of  them  coming  in 
seeking  fish  when  there  were  none! 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  them  t — A.  Yes,  for  hoars.  Tbey 
have  come,  a  dozen  of  them,  and  stopped  with  me  over  Sabbath  and 
gone  away  Monday  morning. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion  with  respect  to  onr  fisheries — ^the  qoantity 
of  fish  taken  within  the  three-mile  limit  t — A.  I  never  heard  them  say 
mnch  about  it,  but  I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  would  not  come  in 
the  bay  if  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  fish  where  they  pleased  the 
next  year.  But  perhaps  next  year  they  would  be  in  the  same  as  e?er. 
I  have  heard  them  say,  ^^  We  would  not  come  in  unless  we  coald  fish 
where  we  wanted  to  catch  them.^  Still  they  would  come.  I  would  see 
the  same  captain  there  next  year  who  said  that. 

Q.  You  have  given  me  the  average  number,  in  your  opinion,  of  the 
American  fleet,  and  their  opinion  of  the  average  catch  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  tin 
catch  taken  by  the  American  fleet  is  within  and  what  proportion  is  be- 
yond the  three  miles  from  shore  ?— A.  From  their  own  statements  the; 
would  take  two-thirds  inside,  and  the  other  third  too,  pretty  nearly, 
from  their  own  statement.  Some  do  fish  in  deep  water  when  the  fish  is 
plenty. 

Q.  On  those  banks  f — A.  In  deep  water. 

Q.  Some  catches  have  been  taken  ? — A.  Yes,  there  have  been  a  fiev 
catches.  Some  skippers  would  sooner  go  there  and  fish  if  they  did  not 
get  any  fish  than  run  the  risk. 

Q.  And  they  did  get  a  few  ? — A.  Some  skippers  got  all  they  casgfci 
in  deep  water. 

Q.  There  have  been  cases  when  a  vessel  has  taken  a  cargo  in  taf^ 
water  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  But  taking  the  proportion  you  think  that  two-thirds  are  taken  la* 
side  and  nearly  the  other  third  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  catch  of  the  whole  fli 
have  been  taken  within  the  limit  9 — A.  Yes,  always.    There  would 
be  one  vessel  out  of  twenty  that  would  take  a  cargo  in  deep  wat 
Perhaps  about  one  vessel  out  of  twenty.    They  would  be  large  ones 
would  do  that. 

Q.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that  matter? — A.  No.  I  have  beea 
among  them  all  my  life-time,  although  I  never  fished  on  board  them.    ' 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  better  class  of  mackerel  are  taken  in  Aagaal 
or  later  on  in  the  fall  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  class  of  fish,  are  they  taken  closer  il 
to  the  shore  than  the  smaller  fish  or  farther  out? — ^A.  They  are  take! 
in  right  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  the  big  ones  are  taken  in  the  same  places  as  the  small  onesf- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  understood  that  the  small  ones  kept  off  the  shore  f — ^A.  T^ 
small  ones,  that  are  not  fit  for  catching,  keep  off  the  shore,  and  do  of 
come  in  until  it  is  late  in  September.    They  do  not  bother  us  until  thsj 

Q.  The  big  mackerel  keep  inshore  f — A.  Yes.  The  small  ones  grd 
up  somewhere  on  the  Banks,  I  believe,  and  they  never  come  in  vm 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  September.  They  are  then  aboat  tiifi 
inches  long,  some  of  them  not  that  length.  Next  year  they  w^iU  bei 
little  larger,  perhaps  six  inches  long.  These  will  appear  in  the  saa 
way,  late  in  the  season.  I  am  doubtful  if  they  come  in  until  they  ai 
from  nine  inches  to  a  foot.    They  may  not  come  in  again  for  a  oonplH 
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years,  or  perhaps  never.    I  am  not  aware  that  they  do.    We  are  very 
seldom  troubled  with  tinkers — that  is,  mackerel  aboat  six  inches  long. 

Q.  Is  it  OQly  when  the  mackerel  are  fall  size  that  they  come  inshore? — 
A.  Yes;  we  are  never  bothered  with  anything  inshore  bat  good  mack* 
ere),  nntil  late  in  the  season. 

Q.  Now,  there  are  the  Magdalen  Islands ;  are  they  a  good  fishing- 
groandf— A.  Sometimes;  formerly*  when  the  mackerel  were  plenty,  it 
was  a  very  good  fishing-ground.  There  are  a  considerable  namber  of 
mackerel  there  now. 

Q.  Is  it  as  good  as  the  other  places  you  have  mentioned  f — A.  When 
they  strike  coming  in  or  going  oat  it  is  a  good  fishery. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  fish  last  there  Y — A.  Aboat  three  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  caaght  macb  of  yoar  fish  there  f — A.  Sometimes  we 
wonld  blow  off  with  a  west  wind  off  oar  own  shores  and  take  shelter  there, 
aodwheii  the  wind  wonld  die  oat  we  woald  get  a  catch.  The  Ameri- 
mas  woald  be  there  in  hundreds.    I  have  seen  Pleasant  Bay  fall. 

Q.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  spoken  of  the  high  winds  preventing 
asQCoessfal  fishery  1 — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  windy  hole. 

Q.  Has  that  any  effect  npon  the  fishery  there  ? — A.  Well,  if  it  were 

aol  for  the  good  shelter  in  Pleasant  Bay  I  don't  know  that  we  conld 

Hay  there  at  all.    It  is  a  good  fishing-groand  provided  there  is  good 

Mtor. 

\    Q.  Bat  in  the  absence  of  good  shelter  ? — A.  That  spoils  the  fishing. 

Q.  Taking  it  as  it  stands,  are  the  mackerel  fisheries  there  resorted  to 
19  tile  same  extent  as  the  fisheries  aronnd  Prince  Edward  Island,  Gape 
JttetoD,  and  Bay  Ghalenrs  ? — A.  No,  not  at  all.  Next  month  is  the 
aonth  around  the  Magdaleas.    The  fish  will  be  going  down. 

Q.  This  season,  yon  say,  is  a  good  season  ? — A.  So  far  it  has  been. 

Q.  Have  yoa  seen  any  of  the  American  fleet  aronnd  yoar  harbor  of 
lev  London  f — A.  Yes ;  there  were  a  good  many  that  came  in  week 
More  last — large  vessels. 

i  Q.  Can  yon  point  to  New  London  f — A.  It  is  abont  the  middle  of  the 
jlbiid;  right  in  the  bepd  of  the  island.  It  is  as  near  the  middle  as  it 
ptt  be,  on  the  north  side.  A  northeast  wind  blows  directly  into  the 
lurbor.  A  southwest  wind  blows  directly  oat.  A  good  many  large 
'(ssels  have  gone  np — all  seiners. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  with  respect  to  that  seining,  what  effect  it  has 
pou  the  fisheries  f — A.  O,  that  is  part  of  a  branch  that  wonld  soon 
lear  out  the  Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q«  Is  it  destractive  f — A.  Tes,  becaase  very  oftea  they  get  a  haal 
ltd  lose  them,  that  is,  they  lose  one-half  of  them  before  they  get  them 
U  Perhaps  they  lose,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of  them.  If  the  fish 
ftce  get  in  the  seines  they  clear  oat. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  take 
rerything,  young  and  old,  mixed. 

Q.  Can  they  seine  in  shallow  water  as  well  as  in  deep  water? — A. 
tt.  I  was  speaking  to  the  captain  of  the  Eastern  Qaeen.  He  has  a 
lallow  seine.  He  got  a  haul  down  at  Pomquet  Island.  About  three 
eeks  ago  he  was  inquiring  if  there  was  much  chance,  and  I  told  him 
ley  were  done  schooling.  He  took  106  barrels. 
Q.  Close  in  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  close  in.  There  was  no  more 
liooling,  and  he  went  up  to  Bay  Ghalenrs.  He  was  not  long  gone. 
0-  Suppose  the  fishery  was  prosecuted  with  seines  for  some  years,  how 
oald  it  leave  you  f — A.  It  would  leave  us  without  fish.  It  would  soon 
ke  them  off.  They  were  a  little  too  late  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned* 
Bxpectthey  heard  they  were  schooling  there,  but  they  were  done  beforo 
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tbey  came.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Few  London,  and  all  along  the  shore 
from  North  Oape  to  West  Point  They  were  schooling  in  every  direc- 
tion along  there.  If  the  Americans  had  happened  to  hit  in  about  tlut 
time  they  wonld  have  made  a  good  haul. 

Q.  How  would  it  have  been  for  yon  f — A.  They  would  have  soon  driven 
the  fish  off: 

Q.  As  a  rale,  are  you  fond  of  seeing  the  Americans ! — A  Well,  we 
never  say  anything  against  them,  but  we  would  not  like  to  see  them 
seining  if  we  could  help  it. 

Q.  Is  their  presence  a  benefit  to  the  boats  or  not! — A.  No;  they  are 
right  the  op])Osite.  We  don't  like  to  see  them  come  at  all.  They  troaUe 
ns  a  good  deal.  But  our  boats  have  now  got  so  numerous  that  when  aa 
American  gets  the  fish  they  get  around  him  too.  We  had  no  markek 
for  our  fish  formerly,  and  did  not  care  how  many  of  them  came,  bntoov 
that  we  send  our  fish  to  the  States  it  is  different.  We  have  our  on 
merchants  to  receive  them.  If  we  were  prohibited  now,  that  would  knock 
ns  up. 

Q.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  answer  ? — A.  We  do  well  enongh  Dor 
by  sending  our  fish  to  the  United  States,  but  if  we  were  prevented  b| 
them  coming  seining  and  taking  them  away,  that  would  knock  qsq' 
That  is  what  I  said,  I  think. 

Q.  Supposing  you  kept  them  out,  or  that  the  British  (jovemmi 
kept  them  out  beyond  the  limits  altogether,  and  yon  had  the  three  mi 
from  shore  all  to  yourselves,  would  you  care  about  the  duty  tbenf--. 
No,  we  would  not.    I  think  we  would  have  it  all  to  onrselves.  T[ 
would  soon  catch  all  the  fish  t>elonging  to  themselves,  and  if  they 
kept  out  altogether  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  we  would  be  all 
enough.    We  would  continue  fishing. 

Q.  How  do  you  send  the  fish  on  f — A.  By  packet  to  Ohar]ottet< 
then  by  the  American  steamer  to  Boston.    Sometimes  we  send  then 
Shediac.    Last  fall  we  sent  them  to  Shediac. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  practice  generally  prevailing  in  most  Ami 
vessels  of  cleaning  the  fish  on  deck,  and  throwing  the  ofiTal  over,  ir 
is  your  experience  as  a  practical  fisherman  of  the  effect  of  thatf--A. 
would  not  throw  it  over  if  I  could  do  anything  else,  because  I  think 
destroys  the  fish.    It  hurts  them  a  good  deal.    When  there  used  to' 
offal  thrown  over  it  drove  them  away.    I  think  it  hurts  the  fish  a 
deal  throwing  so  much  offal  overboard,  but  it  can't  be  helped.   Yon  m 
do  it.    You  have  no  place  to  put  it. 

Q.  Your  boats  do  not  do  it  ? — ^A.  O,  no.    They  would  not  clean 
fish  on  the  grounds  for  anything.    They  clean  them  on  shore. 

Q.  And  your  experience  has  been  that  when  the  fish  are  cleaned 
deck  and  the  offal  thrown  over,  the  fish  are  destroyed! — A.  It  hurts 
fish.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  not  like  it  and  hnnt  up 
waters,  or  whether  it  kills  them ;  I  do  not  know.  But  it  hurts  the  gron 
exceedingly.    In  a  few  days  it  drives  them  all  off.    There  is  a  great 
of  blood  in  the  mackerel.    There  is  no  fish  that  has  so  moch  acoo: 
to  its  size. 

Q.  The  right  to  transship  their  cargo,  is  that  valued  bv  the  A 
can  fishermen — or  is  it  of  much  value  f — A.  I  would  say  it  was  ^ 
the  fish  was  in,  or  there  were  good  prospects  for  fish.    They  ased  to 
them  at  Gauseau  and  it  would  save  them  a  trip.    They  get  their  ft 
as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  could  in  the  United  States.    I  never  k 
that  they  were  prevented  from  transshipping.    I  always  saw  them  d 

Q.  Of  late  years  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  There  was  a  time  when  they  had  no  right  to  do  it.    I  sappose  yoa 

are  aware  of  that  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  seen  them  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  as  an  actual  fact,  without  regard  to  the  right  to  do  so,  is  that 
traoflshipping  a  bene&t  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Is  it  so  looked  upon  by  them  f — ^A.  Yes ;  if  it  was  not,  they  woald 
DOt  do  it. 

Q.  I  want  yoQ  to  give  some  idea  of  what  value  it  is. — ^A.  Well,  I 
eoald  not  say  that.  They  might  get  a  cargo  while  they  were  going 
borne.  I  have  beard  them  say  that  themselves.  They  used  to  run  into 
Citarlottetown,  a  good  many  of  them,  and  send  off  their  fish.  If  they 
did  Dot  fiod  it  a  benefit  they  wonld  not  do  it. 

Q.  No,  I  sappose  not.  They  are  generally  pretty  shrewd  men,  the 
Amerioan  fishermen  f — ^A.  If  tbey  were  not  they  had  no  business  in  the 
bay  when  the  cutters  were  in. 

Q.  Yoa  never  fl^died  with  them  1 — A.  No. 

(j.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  engaged  to  any  extent  in 
the  eod  fishing.    Have  yon  t — A.  No ;  not  in  the  Labrador  cod  fishery. 

Q.  Bo  the  Americans  pursue  that  fishery  at  all  T — A.  O,  y^s. 

4  To  any  extent  T — A.  They  used  to  largely.  I  can't  say  for  the  last 
two  fears.  They  used  to  go  to  Labrador,  bank  fishing.  In  the  spring 
Igiod  flMAy  come  down  to  Cape  North  and  between  that  and  Br^ley 
Ink. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  bait  around  the  coasts  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

4  Tou  mean  yourself  t — A.  I  go  for  them  myself.  I  charter  a  small 
fMi  and  load  it. 

I  Q.  Where  are  the  cod  caught  about  the  Labrador  coast  t— A.  All 
imood  the  shore — close  in  to  the  shore. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  itf — A.  Bight  by  the  shore:  fast  by  the 
Mb. 

\  Q.  Yoa  refer  now  to  codfish! — A.  Yes;  they  could  not  be  caught  any- 
vkere  else.    In  the  spring,  they  are  all  caught  with  hand-lines. 
IQ*  Are  any  cod  csiught  outside  in  deep  water  t^  A.  No,  they  do  not 
hj  for  them  outside. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  fleet  engaged  in  prosecuting  this  fishery! — 
|L  I  could  net  say. 

i  Q.  Yon  could  not  give  an  approximate  to  the  number  t — A.  No ;  I 
iw  American  vessels  almost  everywhere  along  the  shore,  but  I  never 
look  count  of  their  number. 

Q.  Does  not  an  American  fleet  fish  on  the  Banks  f — A.  There  are  the 
1^  sail  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  I  mentioned ;  sometimes  there  are 
ftSfe  or  less.    I  have  seen  forty  coming  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  use  ice  f — A.  O,  yes.    They  all  do. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  it  T — A.  Some  fetch  it  with  them ;  I  don't  know 
4iere  they  all  procure  it ;  some  obtain  it  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  others  at 
^Magdalen  Islands,  and  some  at  Cape  North.  They  could  not  keep 
Mr  bait  fresh  without  ice.  This  lacking,  the  bait  would  not  last  any 
me.  They  generally  take  two  large  dory  loads  for  bait,  and  they  pay 
I  a  dory  loa^.    I  have  myself  often  sold  it  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Two  large  dory  loads  of  what  t — A.  Of  herring. 
(j.  And  they  pay  $1  a  boat  load  for  it? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  They  are  cheap f — A.  Yes.  That  is  the  price  as  a  rule.  They  never 
large  more  that  $1  for  a  dory  load. 

32  P 
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Q.  How  many  barrels  are  there  in  sach  a  load  ? — A.  Dories  aregmail; 
they  will  hold  from  9  to  12  barrels. 

Q.  These  fish  must  be  very  plentiful  there? — A.  Yes,  at  times, tbey 
are  very  plentiful ;  there  is,  then,  any  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  salmon  to  be  found  to  any  extent  around  oar  ooasU 
in  the  gulf  f — A.  Plenty  of  salmon  are  found  around  Miramichi,  and  all 
round  that  bay,  outside  and  about  Anticosti,  and  also  where  I  ha?e 
been  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  all  down  that  coast. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  about  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Leaving  out  Prince  Edward  Island,  salmon  are  found  aroand  tbe 
coast  throughout  the  gulf  T — ^A.  They  are  to  be  seen  around  the  New 
Brunswick  coast  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Are  they  caught  to  any  extent  by  the  Americans  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that ;  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  They  are  caught  about  the  Bay  of  Chaleu  rs  f — A.  Yes ;  1  haveseea 
Americans  coming  down  to  some  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  LawroDcebj 
Shediac,  but  I  cannot  t^U  you  whether  it  was  their  intention  to  bay  or 
to  fish.  They  have  made  inquiries  of  me  when  coming  down  and  I 
rather  think  that  they  intended  to  buy.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  theia 
catching  these  fish  there. 

Q.  Captain,  you  have  been  for  forty  years  constantly  engaged  ia 
prosecuting  these  fisheries,  and  have  you  ever  gone  to  American  waten 
to  fish  ! — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  leave  our  gulf  and  go  to  fish  in  Amer* 
can  waters? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  They  have  stopped  up  there  and  goneoet 
in  the  spring,  ready  to  come  down  with  the  Americans. 

Q.  But  have  you  known  any  Canadians  go   down  there  to  fishf-i* 
Ko ;  I  never  knew  any  one  go  from  here  on  his  own  account  to  fisk  ; 
there. 

Q.  Yon  never  knew  any  one  to  go  there  in  British:  vessels!— JL  \ 
JNever. 

Q.  Why  do  not  Canadians  go  and  prosecute  that  fisberyf— A.  ft| 
would  be  no  use  to  go  there  to  fish.  j 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  The  Americans  would  run  us  off.  | 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  invest  much  money  in  such  a  TentoreY—A.! 
I  would  not  think  of  doing  it.  I  would  sooner  wait  until  the  fish  coni 
up  on  our  coast.  I 

By  Mr.  Foster :  ! 

Q.  From  whom  are  those  dory  loads  of  bait,  bought  f — ^A.  From 
body  that  will  sell  them ;  they  are  obtained  from  Canadians  sometioM^ 
and  as  often  out  of  their  own  schooners  as  any  other  way.    If  they  ~ 
not  take  them  out  of  their  own  seines,  they  secure  them  from  any 
they  can. 

Q.  The  Americans  and  you  too  buy  them  f — A.  We  do  not;  we 
them  ourselves. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  buy  them  of  each  other  or  catch  them  the* 
selves  ? — A.  They  will  not  buy  fish  from  Canadians  while  they  caa 
them  from  their  own  men ;  but  they  must  have  the  herring  as  qui 
as  possible. 

Q.  Why  f — ^A.  They  want  to  get  on  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  On  what  grounds? — ^A.  The  trawling-grounds. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  Out  back  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  a 
Gape  North  and  Bank  Bradley,  about  20  miles  or  40  miles  from  wh 
the  herring  are  caught. 
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Q.  Where  do  the  American  fishermea  come  to  trawl  for  cod  ? — A. 
Ifaey  fish  aroQDd  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Bank  Bradley,  &c. 

Q.  They  do  not  wait  to  catch  the  herring  for  bait,  but  secure  them  as 
quickly  as  they  can  t — A.  The  first  thing  a  cod-fisherman  does  when  he 
eomee  there  is  to  secure  bait ;  in  twenty  minutes  afterward  he  will  have 
a  load  if  possible.  They  lay  the  vessels  oif  and  never  come  to  anchor. 
The  YaDkees  are  not  very  apt  to  lose  time  if  they  can  help  it. 

Q.  Because  their  vessels  are  large  and  expensive,  I  suppose  f — A, 
Yes. 

Q.  Toa  spoke  of  vessels  you  own  as  costing  for  ontfittings  and  wages 
t2,U00  a  year.    How  long  would  a  full  season  last  t — A.  That  is  for  the 
ontfittiogs  without  the  vessel. 
Q.  fiat  it  includes  the  pay  of  the  crew  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  would  there  be  in  the  crew  f — A.  About  twelve  hands. 
Q.  How  much  are  they  paid  f — Q.  Either  $25  per  month  or  one-half 
of  what  they  catch. 

Q.  When  you  were  estimating  the  cost  of  the  outfittings  at  $2,000, 
JOQ,  of  coarse,  included  the  wages  paid  T — A.  Tes. 
Q.  What  portion  of  that  $2,000  would  be  the  wages  of  the  crew  T — A. 
Itwoold  be  according  to  the  time  we  would  be  out.    For  four  months 
tevoddbe$500. 
Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  the  twelve  men  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  When  yon  speak  of  $2,000  as  paid  for  a  full  season,  do  you  mean 
aaeason  of  four  months? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Then  of  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  outfittings  and  wages  for  one 
of  yoar  vessels,  with  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  the  wages  paid  would  be 
M^aarter— $500  in  the  $2,000.  Does  that  include  the  captain's 
ngesi— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  he  paid  I — A.  He  would  want  $25  or  $30  a  month  at  any 
nte;  bat  he  does  no  more  than  any  other  person  on  board. 

Q.  Did  you  include  that  in  your  estimate  T — A.  Yes.    There  would 
ke  twelve  all  told — cook  and  all.    The  cook  generally  gets  more  than 
my  other  man. 
Q.  Does  the  owner  pay  the  cook,  too  f — A.  Yes. 
(i,  That  would  amount  to  more  than  $500,  would  it  not  t — A.  Some- 
imes  this  would  be  the  case ;  but  this  is  generally  what  we  lay  out. 
Hie  average  would  be  $500,  taken  either  on  shares  or  on  wages. 
Q.  And  that  would  cover  the  wages  of  a  captain  and  cook  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  men  would  there  be  in  your  boat,  which  averages  a 
iMeh  of  one  hundred  barrels  T — ^A.  Four. 

;  Q.  And  how  long  is  the  fishing  season  for  boats! — A.  From  the  first 
if  Jaly  to  the  last  of  September. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  time  when  the  fishing  was  good,  and,  as  I  under- 
tood,  made  that  time  end  about  four  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  it  would  be 
boat  six  years  ago  since  I  gave  fishing  up. 

Q.  And  did  you  give  it  up  because  it  was  poor  ! — A.  Yes ;  partly. 
Qi  Yon  told  the  Commission  that  on  the  average  500  American  ves- 
ris  had  been  there  yearly  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  what  would  the 
Qoiber  be  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
roold  be  one  hundred. 

Q.  Were  there  one  hundred  during  the  last  five  years  T — A.  There 
^ere  more  than  that  during  this  period.  During  the  last  two  years 
iere  would  not  be  over  fifty ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  average  for 
te  past  four  years  would  be  one  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  known  to  come  up  this  year  ? — A.  I  should 
liink  about  fifty  sail. 
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Q.  Up  to  the  present  tiinef— tA.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  UDderstaiid  yoa  to  say  that  they  were  rather  late  for  seinug 
operations  this  year  f — A.  They  were  a  week  late. 

Q.  Are  they  there  now  f — A.  Yes ;  a  good  many  of  them.  They  are 
the  very  finest  vessels  I  ever  saw  in  the  golf;  I  never  saw  such  large 
vessels. 

Q.  Have  not  some  gone  home  t — ^A.  Perhaps ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  mackerel  at  all  of  other 
boats! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  buy  them  fresh  and  cure  them  yourself  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  mackerel  in  the  fresh  state  f--A.  Whteathey 
are  poor  we  give  $1  a  hundred.    We  are  now  paying  $2  a  handled. 

Q.  Is  that  for  such  as  make  number  ones  t — A.  Yes ;  bat  tihey  %k 
not  all  number  ones.    We  have  to  take  them  as  they  are  oaaght. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  $2  a  hundred  for  them  t — A.  We  were  paying  tL50, 
but  when  I  left  home  we  were  giving  (3. 

Q.  For  a  hundred  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q«  How  many  fish  are  there  in  a  barrel! — A.  About  306  now.  A 
month  or  two  ago  it  would  have  taken  350  or  390. 

Q.  Then  do  yon  pay  as  high  as  $6  a  barrel  for  fresh  fish  !--A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  last  year  ! — ^A.  We  did  not  then  pay  higher 
than  $1.50. 

Q.  That  would  be  $4.50  a  barrel !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  year  before  last ! — A.  The  price  then  was  the  same  as  it 
was  last  year. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  four  years  ago  ! — ^A.  About  the  same,  fion 
$1  to  $1.50 

Q.  What  did  fresh  mackerel  sell  for  during  the  years  whea  the  flshmg 
was  good — prior  to  the  last  five  or  six  years  ! — ^A.  We  never  bought  anf 
then. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  which  were  caught  in  the  little  boats  !^JL 
We  could  not  get  them  to  buy.  Only  a  few  individuals  started  Aa 
business,  and  very  few  caught  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  not  much  boat-fishing  daring  the  gesd 
year!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  those  who  did  catch  in  the  boats  had  to  sell  at  a  very  low  fift 
ure  ! — A.  Yes:  they  put  them  up  themselves  and  sold  low. 

Q.  They  could  hardly  sell  the  fish  when  fresh  ! — A.  They  woold  have 
so  sold  if  they  could,  but  there  was  nobody  to  buy. 
.  Q.  Gould  they  buy  them  for  $1  a  barrel ! — ^A.  No ;  nor  for  $3. 

Q.  What  would  they  fetch  a  barrel  then  ! — ^A.  Between  $6  and  $& 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Howland,  and  some  others  used  to  buy  them. 

Q.  There  is  no  mistake  but  what  the  American  bait  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  any  other ;  there  is  no  question  about  that !— A.  No,  it  ia 
always  very  well  liked,  but  we  have  to  pay  pretty  high  for  it 

Q.  Do  you  buy  it! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  do  you  use  ! — ^A.  I  used  20  barrels  last  year  and  I. 
bought  20  more  barrels  this  year,  at  $5  a  barrel 

Q.  That  makes  $100  spent  for  menhaden  bait ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mix  this  bait  with  herring  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  sometimes 
mix  it  with  clams.    At  the  latter  end  of  the  season  it  is  that  bait  whioM 
we  want    When  the  fish  are  poor,  almost  any  bait  will  do;  but  wiisa 
thev  Brp  in  good  condition,  they  require  good  bait. 

Q.  When  do  you  me  herring  bait !— A.  In  the  spring  of  the  yaar  aad 
July. 
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Q.  Do  joa  mix  menhaden  with  it  9 — A.  Sometimes. 
Q.  If  it  was  not  for  its  ezpensiveness,  yon  woald  not  use  herring  at 
all  f-A.  :So. 
Q.  Do  joa  nse  mills  to  grind  the  bait  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  yon  mix  the  herring  and  menhadeii  together  f — A.  Yes  ;  we 
also  chop  np  clams  with  it.    Bait-mills  will  not  grind  clams. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  the  Americans  had  shoal  seines — do 
yon  allude  to  pnrse  seines  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  pnrse 
leines  or  not,  bnt  they  are  shoal  seines.  I  asked  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
at  what  depth  of  water  he  was  seining,  and  he  said  at  12  fathoms.  I 
said  I  thought  tiiiat  was  too  deep  for  along  the  shore,  bnt  he  stated  that 
be  Goold  wcNrk  it. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  personally  seen  pnrse  seines  nsed  except  in  deep 
water!— A.  O^yes. 

Q.  Id  shallow  water  f — A.  No,  in  deep  water.  I  have  seen  them  take 
iah  with  pnrse  seines  in  20  fathoms  of  water ;  some  years  ago,  I  saw  an 
American  skipper  employ  them. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  explain  to  the  Commission  the  course  which  the 
Americans  parsae  when  they  desire  to  transship  fish.  Where  do  they 
land  tbem  first  f — A.  The  first  place  I  ever  knew  nsed  for  this  pnrpose 
was  the  Gat  of  Canso. 

Q.  How  do  they  ship  from  there  to  Boston  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
thejship  into  other  vessels  or  steamers.  I  have  understood  so.  I  have 
leFOT  myself  seen  them  transship.  I  know  I  have  observed  3  or  4  vea- 
aelsljing  at  Queen's  wharf  landing  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  they  land  them  on  the  northern  coast  of  your  island  ! — A.  No ; 
tat  they  do  at  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  They  do  not  send  them  across  the  island  by  rail  ? — A.  No. 
Q.  Have  yon  personally  known  them  to  transship  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where  have  you  seen  Americaus  land  fish  except  at  the  Gut  of 
Caosof— A.  At  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  And  when  they  did  so,  were  they  left  in  storage  ! — A.  They  re- 
gained on  the  wharf  until  taken  off  by  a  steamer,  or  some  other  vessel. 
I  have  seen  1,000  barrels  of  American  mackerel  lying  there,  which  had 
jierer  been  inspected. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  transshipment  of  fish  had 
lever  been  prevented  at  any  time  t — A.  I  never  knew  it  to  be  prevented. 
Q,  You  never  knew  of  any  objection  being  made  to  it  f — A.  No,  never. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  objection  being  made  to  the  purchase  of 
ttrpplies  by  Americans  ?— A.  No. 
Q.  Or  of  ice  t— A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  of  anything  else  which  the  merchants  had  to  sell  them  ? — A. 
Ro;  I  never  knew  any  objection  made  save  to  the  landing  of  barrels. 
Q.  They  were  allowed  to  bay  clothing  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  butter  and  vegetables  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  they  always  did  so  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  never  knew  of  any  difference  being  made  in  the  treatment  of 
Biem,  either  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  or  aft-erward  ! — A.  No 
nore  than  with  regard  to  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

Q.  Yon  were  glad  to  trade  with  them  as  much  as  pos.^ible,  I  sup- 
po6e!»A.  Yes;  they  never  had  to  pay  duties  save  for  landing  barrels 
Ml  the  Magdalen  Islands,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Of  late  years;  last  year,  I  think. 
Q.  They  had  to  pay  duties  for  landing  barrels  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  suppose  that  this  was  proper  t — A.  I  do  not  know.    That  is  for 
the  customs  officers  to  decide.    They  took  the  barrels  away. 
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Q.  They  carried  them  away  becaase  they  were  not  williDg  to  pay 
duty  f — A.  They  had  to  pay  daty  and  they  took  them  away  aj^aln.  They 
only  paid  dnty  for  the  privilege  of  landing  the  barrels. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  the  dnty  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  This  offal  spoken  of  accumulates  in  all  fishing-vessels  and  has  to 
be  thrown  somewhere  f — ^A.  Of  course. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  fishing- vessels  to  dump  the  offal  among  i 
school  of  fish  while  fishing  T — A.  They  do  not  hesitate  abont  that  if 
they  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  another  school.  If  there  is  a  school  along- 
side under  these  circumstances  they  will  not  wait  long  about  it,  miod 
what  I  tell  you.  They  must  get  rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
the  most  filthy  thing  that  one  can  have  about  a  vessel. 

Q.  And  this  spoils  the  fishing  abont  the  vessel  f-» A.  Ye&  They 
throw  it  over  wherever  they  can. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  practice  as  far  back  as  you  remember  f— A.  It 
has  always  been  the  practice  since  mackerel  fishing  commenced. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  failure  of  the  fisheries  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  practice? — A.  I  do  not  knot 
anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  much  of  it  as  that  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  fisheries  failed  pretty  suddenly,  did  they  not! — A.  No;  for  a 
good  many  years  they  were  failing. 

.  Q.  Which  was  the  last  good  yearT — A.  We  have  not  really  had  a 
good  year  during  the  last  seven  years. 

Q.  Was  not  the  year  1872  a  good  year  f — A.  Only  on  shore.  It  was 
good  for  boat-fishing,  butnot  for  the  vessels. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  good  year  for  vessels  f — A.  I  could  not  tdlyoa. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  year  when  there  were  as  many  as  five  hu- 
dred  American  vessels  down  there  f — ^A.  About  twelve  years  ago.  I 
was  fishing  then  myself,  and  the  fishing  was  very  good. 

Q.  In  a  vessel  f — ^A. '  Yes ;  and  the  vessels  then  did  very  well. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  When  was  the  first  year  that  you  saw  purse  seines  used  f— A.  I 
think  that  would  be  about  twelve  years  ago.  A  man  at  that  time  had 
such  a  seine  down  here,  and  he  took  boats  and  all.  He  was  a  pretty  okL 
man,  and  on  his  first  throw  he  caught  herring  when  he  expected  to  ee*' 
cure  mackerel.  He  let  them  go,  and  there  was  another  old  man  fishitf 
quite  near.  He  pitched  the  seine  and  took  the  latter,  anchor,  boat,aii 
all.  This  man  talked  pretty  loud  about  it,  but  the  seiner  said  to  hiia^ 
^^  O,  well,  be  quiet,  and  I  will  give  you  all  the  herring,  while  I  take  ' 
mackerel."  So  he  was  well  paid,  obtaining  as  his  share  seven  or  ei 
barrels  of  fat  herring. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  purse  seining  which  you  saw? — A.  Yes;  m 
this  man  caught  the  fish  very  quickly.  He  was  not  long  about  it.  Hi 
was  off  in  comparatively  deep  water.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  naiii 
was  Captain  Parker  or  not — there  are  so  many  of  them.  I  really  forg4 
the  man's  name,  but  I  know  he  threw  the  seine  in  deep  water  and  took 
about  sixty  barrels.    This  was  the  first  seining  I  ever  saw  off  our  sbotei 

No.  15. 

Thomas  R.  Bennett,  47  years  of  age,  judge  of  the  district  court rf 
Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Govemmeil 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Qaestion.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Newfoandland  t — Answer. 
Since  1854. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  fisheries  of  that  island  t — 
A.  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  obtain  it  ? — ^A.  For  many  years  I  was  engaged  in 
mcsrcantile  business  in  connection  with  these  fisheries. 

Q.  Both  on  the  Southern  coast  and  on  the  Eastern  coast  f — ^A.  Not 
0D  the  Eastern.  The  coast  in  the  District  of  Fortune  Bay  is  usually 
spoken  of  in  Newfoundland  as  the  Western  coast.  I  merely  mention  it 
in  order  that  I  may  be  understood  if  I  make  use  of  the  expression  after- 
▼anL 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  the  Southern  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Where  is  Harbor  Grace  ! — A.  On  the  Eastern  coast,  in  Conception 
Bay;  it  is  situated  on  one  side  of  this  bay. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  T-^A.  Yes. 

4  How  long  did  you  reside  at  Fortune  Bay  ! — A.  About  nineteen 

yean. 
Q.  This  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 

loof-A.  Yes;  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre,  Langley,  and  Miquelon  lie 

lenss  from  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  yon 
hvealso  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  fish- 
eries are  carried  on  by  the  French  T — A.  I  have.  I  have  been  at  St. 
Kene  Island  probably  one  hundred  times. 

Q.  What  fisheries  exist  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  f — A.  The  cod, 
nlmon,  herring,  halibut,  turbot,  and  seal  fisheries. 

Q.  Are  not  caplin  and  squid  caught  there  f — A.  Yes ;  and  there  are 
anomber  of  other  species  of  fish  which  are  sometimes  taken  for  bait 

Q.  Herring,  caplin,  and  squid  are  the  fish  which  are  usually  used  for 
liaitT— A.  Yes;  some  fishermen  use  shell-fish,  but  this  is  very  rarely 
lone. 

Q.  Will  yon  point  on  the  map  the  Baraea  Islands  f — A.  They  are  here, 
In  the  Western  coast. 

.  Q.  Will  you  trace  the  map  around  Cape  Bay  to  Qnirpon  and  Gape 
pohn  t— A.  Here  is  Qnirpon,  and  here  White  Bay,  and  there  is  Gape 
lobn. 

Q.  Between  Quirpon  and  Gape  John  lies  the  part  of  the  coast  along 
Mich,  I  believe,  the  French  and  English  enjoy  concurrent  right  to  fish, 
bd  where,  under  the  Washington  Treaty,  the  Americans  have  a  right 
to  fish!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Washington  Treaty  ^fave  to  the  Americans  the  privilege 
rf  fishing  from  Bameanx  eastwardly  to  Gape  Bace,  and  thence  north  to 
Juirponf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  on  this  portion  of  the  coast,  from  Gape  Bay  by  Quirpon 
to  Cape  John,  the  Americans,  English,  and  French  have  now  concur- 
tent  right  to  fish,  and  the  Americans  and  English  on  the  remainder  of 
the  coast  T — A.  Yes.  On  the  East  coast  are  situated  Notre  Dame  Bay, 
Bonavista  Bay,  Trinity  Bay,  and  Gonception  Bay ;  and  on  the  West- 
VD  coast  Saint  Mary's  and  Placentia  and  Fortune  Bay.  The  others  are 
BDaller  inlets. 

Q.  Up  to  Bamea  Islands  f— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  By  the  Washington  Treaty  the  Americans  have  ooneorrent  right 
with  the  English  to  &h  on  that  portion  of  the  ooast  f — A.  Yes ;  and  ou 
the  whole  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Proceeding  from  the  Ramea  Islands  to  Cape  Bay,  did  As  Ameri- 
cans prior  to  the  Washington  Treaty  eiyoy  concarrent  right  of  ftshing 
there  with  the  British  T — A.  Yes ;  nnder  the  Oonvention  of  181& 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  is  the  ood-fishery  oarried  on  be- 
tween the  Ramea  Islands  and  Qnirpon  t — A.  This  part  of  the  eoist  from 
Quirpon  to  Oape  John  has  rarely  been  fished  on  by  the  English  ontil  yon 
arrive  at  Gape  John.  From  Oape  John  aroand  the  whole  of  Uiis  ]^ 
of  the  coast,  by  Oape  Race  to  Oape  Ray,  it  has  been  carried  on  as  u 
inshore  fishery,  and  from  that  point  north  it  is  carried  on  as  an  inshore 
fishery  by  the  English  and  French, 

Q.  It  is  prosecuted  as  an  inshore  fishery  t — A.  Yes,  entirriy. 

Q.  When  yon  speak  of  an  inshore  fishery,  within  what  distance  from  tbe 
coastal  line  do  yon  mean  that  the  fish  are  caught  1 — A,  Generally  within 
a  mile  of  the  shore.  There  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  places  <m 
this  part  of  the  coast  whence  the  fishermen  go  beyond  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  the  shore.  They  usaally  fish  within  a  mile  ef 
it.  I  have  even  seen  them  conduct  a  very  excellent  fishing  within  on^ 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  they  fish  within  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  shore  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  occasionally  they  go  beyond  that  distance? — ^A.  They  go  be* 
yond  it  very  rarely — out  to  the  Lower  Banks — which  lie  7  milealiraB 
the  shore.  A  few  boats  go  out  there  late  in  the  season;  that  i8.sftr 
the  bait  has  left  the  shore.  The  Ash  have  then  gone  ofif  into  m/ft 
water ;  this  would  be  about  the  month  of  October.  They  will  make,^ 
haps,  two  or  three  trips,  lying  off  one  night  and  returning  the  evnng 
of  the  next  day. 

Q.  That  is  outside  of  the  3  mile  limit  f— A.  It  is  7  miles  off*.  Thisil 
the  only  bank  I  am  aware  of  where  they  fish.  There  is  another  caM 
the  Gape  Ballard  Bank.  It  is  also  about  7  miles  from  the  shore.  I 
not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  it  as  with  the  other,  bat  I  am  await 
that  some  boats  belonging  to  Renews  fish  there,  but  only  a  very  limital 
number. 

Q.  A  limited  number,  and  only  occasionally  ? — A.  Only  oecasionall^ 
as  I  have  always  understood. 

Q.  With  your  intimate  knowledge  concerning  these  fisheries,  codft 
you  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  cod  which  would  be  taken  oM 
side  of  the  3-mile  limit  by  the  fishermen  from  Newfoundland  f — A.  Otifi 
a  very  small  quantity  is  so  taken — ^I  should  say  not  more  than  5,000  ar 
6,000  quintals.  To  my  personal  knowledge  not  1,500  quintals  are  takeai 
but,  unless  the  Ballard  Bank  yields  more  fish  than  I  am  aware  oCf  I 
should  say  that  not  more  than  6,000  quintals  are  so  caught.  I  shoirii 
judge  so  from  all  the  information  which  I  have  received  on  the  point  J 

Q.  Describe  the  cod-fisheries. — A.  There  is  what  is  usually  known  a^ 
the  Bank  fishing  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  What  fishery  is  thatt — A.  There  has  been  a  limited  Bank  fisb 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Some  three  or  four  vessels  hafi 
been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  An  experiment  has  been  made  in  tbil' 
connection. 

Q.  I  believe  that  upward  of  25  and  30  years  ago  the  Bank  fisb 
was  carried  on  extensively  around  Newfoundland? — A.  Yes;  v 
largely. 
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Q.  Wbat  do  yoa  mean  by  the  Bank  fisberies  f — A.  The  deep  sea  fish- 
ery. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  coast  is  the  nearest  Bank,  so  called,  of 
Kewfoandland  f — A.  Abont  95  miles.  The  fishermen  formerly,  when 
they  carried  on  this  fishery,  ran  down  until  they  were  about  35  or  40 
miles  from  the  St.  Pierre  and  Miqaelon  Islands ;  they  then  came  to  and 
Isbed.  ^me  old  experienced  fishermen  have  told  me  that  this  was 
their  rale.  They  would  run  oft  southwest  of  these  islands  and  fish 
iboat  35  and  40  miles  from  them. 

Q.  That  is  What  is  termed  the  Grand  Bank  f — A.  No ;  it  is  St.  Peter's 
Baok. 

Q.  The  Grand  Bank  is  about  thirty -five  miles  from  Cape  Bace  f — A. 
The  inshore  edge  of  it  is  about  that  distance  oiF.  I  think  tliat  the  prin- 
eipal  and  best  fishery  is  situated  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  off 
(he  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  The  deep-sea  fishery  is  carried  on  at  distances  varying  from  thirty- 
life  to  tiro  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  by  the  bankers  f — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  And  this  fishery  has  not  been  carried  on  f^om  Newfoundland  for 
ipwards  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ! — A.  It  is  longer  than  that.  It 
isarery  expensive  fishery. 

Q. Until  within  the  last  four  years? — A.  Within  the  last  four  years 
tkenorernment  of  Newfoundland  has  been  giving  a  bounty  in  order  to 
MNurage  that  fishery ;  and  some  four  or  five  vessels,  I  think,  have  been 
Itted  oat  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  only  two  places  where  the  cod-fishery  is  prose- 
Ated  inshore  and  on  the  banks  f — A.  Precisely. 
Q.  What  other  fishery  is  carVied  on  the  coast  ? — A.  There  is  also  the 
ttiiHoiifishery. 

Q.  This  is  carried  on  principally  with  nets  set  out  from  the  shore  f — 
L  Yes,  altogether.  There  are  one  or  two  rivers  which  the  fishermen 
htt,  in  some  ont-of-the-way  places ;  but  this  is  illegal. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers  as  well  ? — A.  It 
B prosecuted  in  the  rivers  to  a  limited  extent. 
Q.  There  is  also  the  herring  fishing f-^A.  Yes  ^  there  is  a  large  herring 

Q.  Where  in  it  carried  on  f — A.  In  nearly  all  the  large  bays  of  the 
dand.    The  principal  home  for  the  herring  is  Fortune  Bay. 
Q.  Are  they  taken  in  Fortune  Bay  all  the  year  round  f — ^A.  Tes. 
Q.  And  in  Placentia  Bay,  alsot — A.  Ufat  all  the  year  round ;  but  large 

K titles  are  taken  there  on  some  occasions,  especially  in  the  spring 
e  year,  in  April  and  May. 
Q.  When  do  the  herring  make  their  appearance  on  the  eastern  coast 
f  tiie  island,  from  Gape  Bace  northerly  f — A.  They  appear  in  Goncep- 
iOD  Bay  in  April  and  in  Trinity  Bay  about  the  last  of  April.  I  am  not 
tesonally  acquainted  with  the  bays  farther  north  than  that ;  but  I  am 
ilbnned  that  they  appear  about  the  same  time  in  Bonavista  and  Notre 
toe  Bays. 

Q.  Between  Gape  Bace  and  St.  John's  and  Gonception  Bay  they  make 
iBir  appearance  about  the  same  timef — A.  Between  Gape  Bace  and 
teception  Bay,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  on  that  coast  f — A.  Until  the  month  of 
ilyj  and  in  fact  they  may  remain  longer.  They  are  hardly  used  ex- 
ptfor  bait,  and  they  continue  there  until  better  bait  comes,  and  prob- 
ij  longer. 

Q.  Bo  tiiey  remain  there  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  in  Novem- 
sr  f— A.  I  imagine  so ;  but  the  fishermen  do  not  then^take  the  trouble 
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to  cftteb  them.    As  soon  as  the  caplin  strike  the  coast  the  fishermen  take 
them,  these  being  better  bait. 

Q.  When  do  the  caplin  strike  the  coast  f — A.  Usually  from  aboat  the 
5th  to  the  10th  of  Jane,  on  the  western  coast.  Perhaps  they  are  a 
week  later  on  the  eastern  coast.  They  usually  strike  around  Deadmaa^s 
Cove  in  Fortune  Bay  about  the  5th  of  June. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  caplin  remain  on  the  coast  t — ^A.  I  should  think 
on  the  average,  six  weeks.    I  have  known  them  to  remain  two  months. 

Q.  And  are  they  used  as  bait  by  the  cod-fishers  during  that  timet— 
A.  They  are;  they  form  the  choicest  bait  the  fishermen  can  then  get. 

Q.  When  do  the  squid  make  their  appearance  f — A.  This  year  thej 
appeared  on  the  coast  about  the  1st  of  July ;  usually,  I  think  yon  may 
say  that  they  appear  from  the  8th  to  the  20th  of  July.  They  do  not 
always  come  exactly  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  They  are  generally,  in  fact  almost  always,  in  before  the  caplin 
leave? — A.  Yes;  always. 

Q.  And  they  then  succeed  the  caplin  as  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  continue  on  the  coast  7 — A.  As  long  as  the  fish- 
ermen require  to  use  them.  The  last  place  where  I  have  known  aqoid 
to  be  taken  is  Bay  North,  and  the  time  was  about  the  15th  Deoember. 

Q.  They  continued  on  the  coast  during  the  whole  of  the  fishing  sea- 
son!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  cod-fishing  season  of  Newfoundland  within, 
the  limits  referred  tof — A.  It  varies  to  a  certain  extent  along  the  coast 
In  fact,  from  Channel  to  Pass  Island  and  along  this  coast  it  is  conducted 
the  whole  year  round. 

Q.  Name  the  localities. — A.  From  Ghannel  to  Hermitage  Bafod 
Bay  North,  and  through  the  whole  of  Fortune  Bay,  until  you  arnve  it 
Garnish  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fortune  Bay,  it  is  conducted  throoghoot 
the  year;  also  in  Placentia  Bay  toward  the  head  of  it;  but  along  te 
more  exposed  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  conducted  during  the  summer  tor 
about  six  months;  and,  generally,  along  the  northern  part  of  the  islaal 
it  is  conducted  for  about  six  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  eastern  coast! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  conducted  there  for  about  six  months? — A.  Yes;  they  begin 
about  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  And  terminate  about  the  month  of  November  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  this  period  of  the  year  has  there  ever  been  a  scarcity 
bait,  or  has  there  always  been  a  good  supply  of  bait  on  the  coast  t—^ 
I  think  so ;  I  never  knew  of  any  scarcity.    I  am  aware  that  there  ba 
been  local  scarcities,  but,  universally  speaking,  bait  has  always  ' 
found  in  abundance  around  Newfoundland. 

Q.  That  is,  the  bait  you  have  just  referred  to! — A.  I  allude  to  her 
ring,  caplin,  and  squid. 

Q.  Where  are  caplin  and  squid  taken  t — A.  Around  the  whole  islan 
and  inshore — close  to  the  shore,  in  the  beach  coves,  and  in  shalloi 
water. 

Q.  Where  they  come  to  spawn  9 — A.  Yes.  I  think  they  also  fo 
small  animalcula  there  for  food.  I  do  not  think  that  they  spawn 
the  time  during  this  period,  for  they  are  there  from  six  weekis  to 
months.  I  think  they  come  sometimes  to  feed,  and  they  attract 
codfish  close  in  to  the  shore.  The  codfish  follow  them  close  in  to 
shore. 

Q.  And  remain  in  shore  f — A.  Yes ;  feeding  on  them. 

Q.  You  referred  just  now  to  a  fishery  carried  on  in  some  plaoea  c 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  coast ;  have  you  known  of  the  fishery  hei 
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JQ  some  places  carried  od  so  close  that  the  fishermeD  would  go  ou  shore 
for  tbeir  meals  erery  day  at  meal-hoars  ? — A.  This  is  at  New  Harbor  on 
tbe  western  shore,  and  at  one  or  two  other  harbors.  They  fish  at  these 
poJDts  very  close  to  the  shore.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  saw  the  peo- 
ple beloDgiflg  to  the  shore  calling  them  to  dinner.  I  made  inquiry  of 
the  people,  and  they  told  me  that  they  put  their  moorings  down  in  aa- 
tamo  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore,  and  fished  for  six  months 
with  tbe  same  moorings.  They  would  thus  proceed  with  the  fishery 
dariogthe  winter  months,  and  when  the  spring  opened  they  laid  their 
Diooriogs  down  a  little  farther  ofi'. 

Q.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  entirely  an  inshore  fishery! — A. 
Yes ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Bennett,  the  period  during  which  the  Rec- 
iprocity Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  in 
(^ration  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  whether,  during  that  period,  American  vessels  did 
ishonthe  Newfoundland  coast  and  obtain  bait  there? — A.  No.  During 
that  period  they  never  used  their  fishing  privileges;  in  fact,  I  think 
they  never  came  on  tbe  coast  until  within  the  last  four  years  before  the 
tmtj  expired. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  herring-fishery  of  Fortune  Bay — is  it  prosecuted 
tosflj  very  considerable  extent  by  Newfoundlanders  and  others,  and 
hoti--A.  As  a  matter  of  commerce. 

Q.  In  both  ways  f — A.  It  is  carried  ou  to  a  large  extent  for  bait.  The 
imericans  get  a  large  quantity  of  bait  there,  and  the  French  also. 

Q.  Is  it  from  Fortune  Bay  that  the  fishermen  of  Saint  Pierre  and 
IGqnelott  are  supplied  with  bait? — A.  Tes;  also  from  Placentia  Bay; 
kotthey  are  principally  supplied  from  Fortune  Bay. 

Q.  Are  the  herring  sold  to  the  French  in  a  fresh  state  I — A.  Yes,  and 
ttey  boy  large  quantities  of  them. 

Q.  What,  on  the  average,  would  be  the  quantity  of  bait  supplied  to 
Ae  French  vessels  for  baiting  purposes  ? — A.  It  would  be  very  large. 

Q.  Does  it  altogether  consist  of  herring? — A.  No,  not  of  herring; 
Hiplin  and  squid. 

Q.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  average  quantity  supplied? — 
L  I  think  that  the  quantity  taken  by  each  vessel  would  be,  for  the 
irger  bankers,  from  100  to  200  barrels  of  herring  for  each  trip,  and  from 
Ilto200  barrels  of  caplin  for  each  trip;  as  to  squid,  I  could  scarcely 
Inn  an  estimate,  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  quanti- 
|m  of  it  in  their  own  harbors  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Langley,  besides  buy- 
igfrom  English  fishermen. 

Q.  These  fish  are  bought  by  the  French? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  then  they  are  used  for  the  puri)oses  of  the  Bank  fishery  ? — A. 
es. 

Q.  Have  tbe  Americans  obtained  bait  there  since  the  Washington 
i^ty  came  into  operation  ? — A.  Tes,  and  previously ;  indeed,  they 
ive  secured  large  quantities.  Of  course,  previously,  it  was  illegal  to 
ft  80,  but  tbey  avoided  coming  near  where  there  was  any  magistrate  or 
istoms  officer.  Then,  however,  they  did  not  come  to  the  coast  to  any 
peat  extent ;  they  did  so  to  a  limited  extent. 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  then  come  there  ? — A.  They  did. 
Q.  To  localities  distant  from  any  magistrate  or  customs  officers? — A. 
recisely.  In  1872,  over  two  hundred  sail  of  American  vessels  came  to 
nrtune  Bay.  They  were  then  made  bolder,  because  that  was  the  year 
hen  the  Washington  Treaty  was  negotiated ;  and  although  it  was  not 
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at  the  time  accepted  by  Newfoandland,  still  it  was  assamed  they  had  a 
right  to  come.    They  did,  at  all  events,  come  for  bait. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  it  themselves  or  bay  it  ^m  the  people f^A.  They 
partly  canght  it  and  partly  boaght  it.  They  made  arntngemeats  with 
fishermen,  which  they  called  selling  bait,  but  it  was  partially  selling  aiid 
partially  catching.  I  will  describe  it.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  esUhig 
into  some  of  the  ontlying  harbors,  Balloran,  St.  Jacqnes,  and  Eaglisb, 
and  one  or  two  others,  and  making  arrangements  with  some  man  who 
had  a  seine;  and  they  wonld  then  go  np  Fortune  Bay,  say  to  Ijong Hir- 
bor,  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  up,  or  to  Mai  Bay,  Bay  Beieontre,  or  Bay 
d'^orth ;  there  are  deep  arms  in  the  bay,  with  bait  in  them  all  theaeiWD 
round,  and  they  are  very  quiet  places  tor  the  taking  of  bait.  They  make 
arrangements  with  the  seine  owner  to  go  himself  and  catch,  with  th«r 
assistance,  what  bait  they  require.  They  usually  pay  out  doriog  the 
summer  about  $20  for  each  trip,  and  take  from  fifty  to  eighty  barKlaof 
herring.  They  pay  it  in  a  lump  sum  for  the  use  of  the  seine  and  the 
skill  of  the  seine  owner.  The  latter  would  be  unable  to  haul  the  seioa 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Americau  crew  from  the  schooner.  l%e 
crew  do  the  work,  and  the  Newfoundland  skipper  conducts  the  open> 
tions. 

Q.  The  crew  of  the  American  vessel  actually  takes  the  bait?— A.  As 
far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  ^es.  I  observed  tnatters  very  narrowly 
that  year,  and  I  never  knew  a  crew  of  Newfoundland  fishermen  dori^ 
this  time  wholly  take  the  bait  for  the  Americans.  I  have  only  knowa 
of  it  being  procured  in  the  way  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  So  that  is  what  the  Newfoundlanders,  in  common  oonvertttioB, 
term  selling  bait  to  the  Americans  I — A.  Certainly;  quite  so.   fkeiw 
may  have  been  cases  in  which  the  Americans  were  supplied  with  haiti 
when  Newfoundlanders  had  illegally  stopped  herrings.    What  I  mm 
by  stopping  herrings  is,  to  put  out  a  large  seine  and  surround  a  laifl 
school  of  herring  in  a  quiet  place,  and  keep  them  thus  inclosed  for  S' 
month  or  more.    If  the  Americans  wanted  Imit  quickly,  they  might haii 
on  some  occasions  purchased  it  from  those  who  had  stopped  herriagait 
this  manner.    It  is  an  illegal  practice,  and  is  only  carried  oat  in  piaM 
where  custom  officers  or  magistrates  have  no  supervision ;  that  is,  tBI 
far  away  from  them  to  permit  of  this  being  done  effectually.    Such  j^ 
chase,  of  course,  encourages  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  oar  people.  J 

Q.  The  herring  come  in  very  large  quantities  and  ran  up  into  anaa 
deep  inlets,  where  a  stop  of  seines  has  been  put  across  ! — A.  NotaeiM 
They  surround  the  schools  of  herring.  J 

Q.  They  are  then  kept  inclosed  for  a  month,  you  say! — A.  lam  toldJ 
month,  and  I  believe  it.  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  case.  Manyij 
the  fish  die;  and  sometimes  a  gale  of  wind  necessitates  the  tripping « 
the  seine  and  the  taking  of  it  up.  The  whole  mass  of  the  herrings  i 
then  killed,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bottom  and  rot.  | 

Q.  There  is  a  law  which  prohibits  this  custom  f — A.  Yes ;  it  has  ell 
isted  for  many  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  fishii 
on  the  herring-fishery  f — A.  I  think  it  is  most  destructive,  and  the  ' 
prohibiting  it  I  consider  to  be  a  most  wise  one.    It  was  found  m 
many  years  ago  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  seines  from  the 
of  November  until  the  I2th  of  April,  and  prohibiting  absolntely  thei 
of  seines  for  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  casting  and  forth^ 
drawing  them.    This  extra  demand  for  bait  no  doubt  has  arisen  in 
sequence  of  the  Americans  coming  there,  and,  I  suppose,  inducing 
ties  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law  outside  the  effectual  jurisdictioo 
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eostoms  offieers  or  magistrates.  I  believe  that  they  are  very  scarce 
voQod  the  coast.  It  is  very  thinly  settled,  and  has  very  few  castom- 
hoose  offieers  stationed  along  it.  There  are  not  nearly  as  many  of  them 
i|i  are  required  now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times. 
More  are  now  needed,  becanae  there  is  more  indacement  presented  to 
tiriate  the  law  than  there  was  before  the  Washington  Treaty  was  nego- 
tiated. 

Q.  And  there  are  now  more  facilities  for  smuggling? — A.  O,  pre* 
diely.   There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  150,000  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  people  located  around  the  coast! — A.  The  farthest 
oflMal  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  is  stationed  at  Ohannel.  Then 
tae  are  three  oa  this  southern  coast  until  you  arrive  at  Briton  Harbor, 
lAeie  one  is  stationed ;  and  then,  say  for  sixty  miles  up  the  bay,  there 
^00  easterns  officers  or  magistrates,  unfortunately. 

Q.  The  officials  of  the  government  of  Newfoundland  are  stationed  be- 
tim  Ohannel  on  the  south  and  around  to  where  f — A.  To  Tilt  Gove  on 
t|l»iorth;  but  there  is  no  government  official  on  the  north  of  the  island. 

Q.  And  there  is  none  between  Cape  John  and  Cape  Bay  oa  the  other 
enibf— A.  Ko. 

(^  And  you  ai^  that  they  are  even  scarce  on  the  portion  of  the  coast 
|DB  lave  pointed  out  ? — A.  O,  there  are  large  tracts  of  the  country 
fhie  thero  is  no  govenimeat  official. 

^  Are  the  i)eople  living  in  every  small  cove  and  inlet  along  the 
NMt  t— A.  Y69 ;  on  this  southern  coast  they  are. 

Q.  And  north,  toof — ^A.  In  the  north  every  harbor  is  settled ;  but  the 
hrbors  are  not  so  numerous  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

Q.  They  are  in  smaller  numbers  f — A.  Yes. 

^  Do  all  of  them  carry  on  the  fishery  ! — A.  Yes.  When  I  say  all,  I 
light  exi^in  that  the  agriculturists  are  very  few  in  number.  The  cen- 
|M  will  ^ow  that  they  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are  not  really  agri- 
iritarists,  becAose  they  pursue  fishery  and  agriculture  combined. 
Q.  Ton  spoke  of  the  herring  fishery  at  Fortune  Bay ;  is  there  a  large 
pbter  fishery  carried  on  there  t — A.  This  has  been  the  case  for  a  num- 
pt  of  yearn.  During  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  it  was  prosperous ;  in  fact, 
twaa  t^e  only  branch  of  commerce  in  Newfoundland  that  benefited 
^  any  extent  by  the  Beciprocity  Treaty.    At  that  time  there  was  a  large 

E'ng  fishery  for  the  supply  of  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  prin- 
iy  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  also  for  the  supply 
I  the  West  Indies.  The  description  of  herring  caught  in  this  bay  is 
try  suitable  for  hot  climates  and  these  markets.  From  60,000  to  70,000 
mels  of  herring  were  annually  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported 
am  Fortune  Bay  alone  for  several  years,  until  the  war  broke  out. 
Q.  These  were  not  caught,  I  think,  by  Americans,  but  purchased  from 
Drtune  Bay  people  7 — A.  The  Americans  themselves  did  not  engage  in 
r  During  the  first  six  years  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  it  was  wholly 
the  hands  of  those  doing  business  on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 
Q.  And,  daring  the  last  four  years  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  you  say 
at  it  was  altogether  carried  on  by  the  Americans  by  purchasing  from 
swfoundlanders  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  fish  there  themselves? — A.  No;  not  during  the  ex- 
lence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  came  into  operation,  has  any  new 
Ide  in  herring,  in  which  the  Americans  are  concerned,  sprung  up  f — A. 
hey  began,  four  years  before  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  terminated,  to  ship 
aring  in  a  frozen  state  to  supply  the  New  York  market  and  to  supply 
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their  fiBhermen  at  Gape  Aun  with  early  bait  for  the  George's  Bank.  Tbey 
fish  on  the  George's  Bank  dariog  February  and  March.  Some  30  or  ^ 
vessels  commenced  to  come  there  perhaps  two  or  three  years  before  the 
fteciprocity  Treaty  expired,  and  afterwards  they  still  continued  to  oome. 

Q.  Have  American  vessels  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  siDoe 
the  Washington  Treaty  has  come  in  operation,  taken  large  cargoes  of 
herring  to  Sweden  and  other  countries  from  Fortune  Bay  t — A.  I  belieTe 
so.    I  have  heard  so,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  of  it ! — A.  None  at  all.  I  have  not  observed 
it  myself,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  at  all. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  aUo  know  that  the  herring  fishery  of 
Fortune  Bay  and  Placentia  Bay  is  very  prolific  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  take  or  purchase  the  herring  sent  to  Sweden  and  iiw 
States  t — A.  I  think  they  generally  purchase.  I  have  known  then^ 
however,  to  catch  herring  themselves.  I  remember  that  a  steamer 
called  Montecello  came  there  and  caught  large  cargoes.  This  was  some 
four  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  some  tiinef — A.  Yes; 
for  eleven  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  some  knowledge  concerning  general  statisticil 
information  and  customs  returns  relating  to  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  those  returns  and  read  their  headiogt^ 
A.  This  is  a  return  showing  the  quantities  and  valnes  of  fish  and  pro- 
ducts of  fish  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  exported 
to  the  United  States  and  all  other  countries  from  the  Colony  of  Nev- 
fouudland  during  each  year  from  1851  to  1876  included. 

Q.  That  relates  to  twenty-six  years  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  these  returns,  what  advantage  is,  or  is  anytdru- 
tage,  derived  by  Newfoundland  from  the  concessions  made  to  youbj 
the  Washington  Treaty  T — A.  Yon  cannot  infer  from  these  retomstbife 
Newfoundland  has  reaped  any  advantage  from  any  commercial  ooiie»* 
sion  made  under  the  Washington  Treaty.  On  the  contrary,  theexporlf 
of  Newfoundland  products  to  the  United  States  since  the  ratificatioa  ef 
the  Washington  Treaty  have  been  very  much  lower  than  they  wi 
during  the  period  when  there  was  a  heavy  duty  on  these  prodncl 
They  have  since  been  very  much  le^s.  The  average  value  of  these 
ports  for  the  four  years  preceding  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  amounted 
$225,722,  and  for  the  twelve  years  ending  with  the  Beciprocity 
$367,500,  and  for  the  seven  years  after  the  abrogation  of  that  trest|j 
$348.281 }  and  during  the  three  years  the  Washington  Treaty  has 
in  existence  the  average  value  of  the  exports  of  Newfoundland  to 
United  States  has  been  $222,112. 

Q.  Then  they  were  less  under  the  present  Washington  Treaty  th 
they  were  while  there  were  heavy  duties  imposed  f — A.  They  were  v 
much  so. 

Q.  What  deduction  do  you  draw  from  that  f — A.  That  the  qnantii 
exported  to  the  United  States  is  so  trifling  it  has  no  appreciable 
on  the  commerce  of  Newfoundland.    For  instance,  the  quantity  of 
shipped  last  year  from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States  was  a 
9,000  or  10,000  quintals  out  of  a  catch  of  1,300,000  quintals.    It  is 
mere  bagatelle. 

Q.  Who  supplies,  then,  the  American  market  with  fish  f — A. 
supply  themselves.    They  have  greater  facilities  to  do  so  under 
treaty  than  they  had  before.    There  is  no  likelihood  of  Newfound! 
ever  having  to  supply  them  now,  whatever  it  might  have  done 
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panting  them  the  privilege  to  catch  fish  inshore  and  take  bait  on  the 
eoast 

Q.  Your  exports  to  the  United  States  amoanted  to  far  more  when  the 
doty  existed  than  now  the  duty  is  off  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans,  having  now  the  privilege  to  catch  fish  and  bait  on 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  they,  you  say,  supply  themselves  I — A.  To  a 
hrge  extent.  * 

Q.  What  are  the  markets  essentially  of  Newfoundland  f — A.  Our 
largest  markets  are  the  Brazils,  the  Mediterranean,  and  England.  To 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  England  we  send  the  Labrador  fish,  an  in- 
ferior description.    But  our  best  markets  are  certainly  the  Brazils. 

Q.  Are  your  fish  cured  in  a  particular  manner  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  those  markets  ? — ^A.  They  are.  The  Brazils  require  a  very  hard-cured 
lib,  and  a  very  superior  quality  of  fish ;  and  in  Spain  they  require  a  very 
lukrd  and  well  and  carefully  cured  fish ;  also  up  the  Mediterranean. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  fish  have  been  imported  into  the 
Tnited  States  from  ^Newfoundland,  and  exported  to  the  Brazils,  West 
bdies,  and  other  tropical  markets  ? — A.  I  am  not  personally  aware  of 
it,  bat  I  believe  such  is  the  case.  I  have  heard  so  from  those  who  told 
Be  they  exported  fish. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  curing  American 
aodlfewfoundland  fish  Y — A.  There  is  a  very  great  difference.  I  have 
cbsffved  curing  at  the  establishments  at  Cape  Ann,  Gloucester,  and 
kTB  visited  there.  The  usual  mode  was  to  dry  the  fish  three  or  four 
iiyiyDot  generally  more  than  four  days,  they  told  me,  and  then  it  was 
itfor  home  consumptiou.  It  would  not  stand  a  hot  climate,  nor  would 
it  answer  to  keep. 

Q.  Their  fish  is  brought  in  in  salt  from  the  banks  T — A.  And  then  it 
b pot  in  pickle  in  the  stores,  and,  as  required,  it  was  sold  out,  perhaps 
BDqnintals  with  three  days'  drying,  and  another  hundred  quintals  might 
IcqQire  five  days'  drying,  according  to  the  distance  it  had  to  go.  This 
lis  the  system  they  told  me  they  had  pursued  at  Gloucester. 
I  Q.  Would  fish  so  cured  be  suitable  for  the  Brazil  or  Mediterranean 
^ket? — A.  No.  Our  fish  is  kept  on  hand  sometimes  for  six  months, 
k  would  not  answer  at  all  unless  it  was  hard-cured,  and  that  requires 
kom  four  to  six  weeks,  under  a  moderate  sun  and  cool  winds. 
Q.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  climate  of  Gape  Ann,  Gloucester,  and 
kat  neighborhood,  and  also  of  Newfoundland.  What  is  your  opinion, 
|Ui  regard  to  that  climate,  as  to  suitability  for  curing  fish  for  tropical 
iirketst — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  suited.  It  is  too  humid  and  too  hot. 
feid  it  oppressively  hot  here,  and  I  know  it  is  much  hotter  at  Glou- 
)6ter  and  Gape  Ann. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  fish  ? — A.  I  am  certain  the  fish 
Oold  melt — would  fall  to  pieces.  If  they  attempted  to  cure  with  light 
ilting,  as  in  Newfoundland,  where  the  curing  is  found  more  suitable 
r  the  Brazils  and  European  markets,  I  am  sure  the  fish  would  be  sun* 
)mt  and  fall  to  pieces,  and  it  would  not  be  a  merchantable  article.  I 
B  quite  certain  of  that. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cure  fish  in  Newfoundland  T— A.  To 
torougbly  cure  fish  fit  for  those  markets,  from  4  to  6  weeks. 
Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  opening  out  of  the  United  States  mar- 
^,  coupled  with  the  concession  to  the  Americans  to  fish  on  our  coasts, 
mlly  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland  ? — A.  I 
Hik  not.  The  statistics  prove  it  is  no  advantage ;  they  speak  better 
an  any  other  testimony. 
Q.  You  are  fully  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Americans  formerly 
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got  their  bait  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  deep  seaf — A..  Yes ;  I  am  awin 
of  their  mode  of  procaring  bait.  They  usaally  used  clams,  pogie8,or 
menhaden. 

Q.  What  was  the  valae  of  the  bait  which  they  brought  down  ia  the 
spring  of  the  year  to  commence  bank  fishing,  and  what  was  the  valiie 
of  the  bait  they  used  during  a  season's  fishing  f — A,  I  ha^e  paid  myself 
^8  per  barrel  for  clams  and  $7  for  pogies.  I  believe  the  average  coit 
might  be  fairly  estimated  at  $6  per  barrel  to  American  fishermeu. 

Q.  What  was  the  quantity  used  during  a  season! — A.  Itisoiljra 
short  time  ago  since  one  of  them  admitted  that  each  used  from  loOto 
200  barrels  of  herring  and  other  bait  during  the  season ;  they  ooaMiMl 
conduct  a  season's  bank  fishing  with  less  tiian  100  barrels  of  baiMot 
successfully. 

Q.  An  average  of  what  f — A.  An  average  of  100  barrels ;  they  ooili 
not  conduct  fishing  successfully  with  less  than  100  barrels  of  bait 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  the  whole  season  or  each  trip  f — A.  For  the  seaeK 
I  mean. 

Q.  What  would  those  100  barrels  of  bait  cost  prior  to  the  Amerii 
having  the  privilege  of  getting  that  bait  on  the  coast  of  NewfooDdlaod 
A.  Suppose  there  are  300  vessels  on  the  banks  fishingr-*apd  I 
there  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  there  are  600  sail  this  season^ 
that  there  are  300  sail | 

Q.  Take  an  individual  vessel. — A.  An  individual  vessel,  l(K)banii||J 
at  $6  per  barrel,  would  be  $600. 

Q.  For  what  can  that  bait  be  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Nevfoai^ 
land  f — A.  For  about  $40.  I  am  certain  they  never,  during  mjbMi^' 
edge,  paid  more  than  $40  for  100  barrels  of  herring. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  saving  of  $560  upon  each  vessel  t — A.  Yes;  tM  \ 
would  be  a  saving  of  that  much. 

Q.  That,  for  300  vessels,  would  be  a  large  sum  ! — A.  A  saving e( evil 
$160,000  a  year. 

Q.  Upon  300  vessels  T — A.  Yes,  npon  800  vessels. 

Q.  Besulting  from  the  privilege  being  granted  them  of  getttng 
^nd  bait  at  Newfoundland  instead  of  having  to  bring  it  from  the  Ui 
States  or  Nova  Scotia  t — A.  Besulting  from  the  privilege  of  getUag 
on  the  Newfoundland  coast  instead  of  bringing  it  from  their  own  ooanl 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  any  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Americaa ' 
or  deep-sea  fishermen  of  throwing  small  fish  overboard  t^A  Yes; 
have  been  on  many  occasions  told  they  always  threw  the  small  fiah 
board — fish  under  22  inches  in  length,  they  told  me.    These  fiah 
not  suited  to  their  market  and  were  thrown  overboard.    That  had 
their  practice,  I  know,  for  years. 

Q.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  what  praotiee 
grown  up  with  regard  to  those  small  fish  f — A.  They  save  the  M 
and  bring  them  into  Newfoundland  market,  and  sell  them  there  at 
$1.50  to  $2  per  quintal. 

Q.  And  over,  I  believe  ? — A.  I  believe  so,  but  I  speak  within  the 
when  I  say  from  $1.50  to  $2  i)er  quintal.    The  quantity  each  t< 
would  catch  would  be  about  200  quintals.    That  is,  the  quantity  6 
vessel  would  otherwise  have  thrown  overboard  would  be200qoiDtiili» 

Q.  How  do  you  get  your  information  f— A.  I  got  it  through  the 
tain  of  an  American  vessel. 

Q.  His  estimate  was  that  every  American  banker  would  throw 
board  200  quintals  ?— A.  About  200  quintals  of  small  fish  dariegft 
cessful  voyage. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  entirely  utilized  by  it  being  sold  in  Newfooodl^  id 
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1  there  is  a  daty  od  Asb  brought  into  NewfoundlaDd  of 

lintal,  which  tbe  AmerioaQ  Ashenuea  are  now  relieved  of 

'asbiogtoQ  Treaty. 

tbat  amonut  up,  sopposing  the  vessels  to  unmber  300. — A. 

it  200  quintals  each  vessel,  would  be  60,000  guintaU  of  fish, 

.30  per  quintal  would  give  $78,000  as  the  amount  of  duty 

I  sail  of  vessel  on  fish  brought  into  Newfoundlaud.    There 

aine  of  the  fish  which  would  be  throwa  overboard  if  the 

hermea  were  not  permitted  to  bring  it  into  the  N'ewfoaod- 

t.    At  the  low  estimate  of  91.50  per  (luiDtal  tbe  amoant 

>,000;  and  at  $2,  $120,000. 

sh  is  very  lightly  salted T— A.  It  is  lightly  salted;  they  salt 

e  Newfoundland  market;  they  Ibrmerly  threw  it  away.    So 

7  discovered  there  was  a  market  for  the  small  fish,  that  it 

ipted  for  the  Brazils,  they  immediately  salted  it  lightly,  as 

diand  manner  is,  for  sale  in  Newfouudland.    They  would 

ive  thrown  it  away. 

luantity  of  salt  would  be  used  od  that  fish — 100  quintals  T — 

!  bogsheads  to  100  quintals. 

Dch  is  it  per  hogsh^id  1 — A.  The  price  in  S'ewfoundlaud  i» 


!  suppose,  there  is  the  labor  of  patting  it  down  into  salt, 
be  comparatively  trifling! — A.  The  oil  would  pay  well  for 
ir.  I  have  not  computed  the  value,  but  it  is  the  usual  com- 
Newfonndlaud  that  the  oil  pays  handsomely  for  salt  and 
,ng  the  flsh. 

e  oil  would  be  saved  whether  tbe  fish  were  thrown  over- 
T — A.  That  I  cannot  speak  of. 

ling  the  small  flsh  were  thrown  overboard  immediately 
ken  ont  of  the  water,  and  tbe  livers  were  not  saved,  you 
n  the  small  fish  would  pay  for  tbe  salt  and  labor  used  ia 
t — A.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  handsomely  pay  for  them, 
roo  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  that  flah  sold 
.land,  heretofore  thrown  away,  is  clear  profit  to  the  Amer- 
en  T — A.  There  is  no  donbt  abont  that.  I  have  no  doubt 
ission  of  duties  on  tbat  quantity  of  fish  is  far  larger  than 
ID  of  daty  on  all  products  sent  by  Newfoundlaud  to  the 
»  market. 

8  the  average  amonot  of  duties  on  Newfoundland  products 
the  United  States  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  I — A.  I 
e  up  tbe  average  for  the  last  five  years.  In  tbe  last  three 
erage  amoant  of  duties  remitted  on  products  shipped  by 
od  to  the  United  States  is  $49,000. 

he  actual  remission  of  duties  under  the  Washington  Treaty 
d  States  amounts  to  under  $50,000,  while  the  actual  amoant 
'  Sewtbundland  is  $6o,000T — A.  Seventy-eight  thousand 

,t  in  remission  of  duties  alone  the  account  staDils  $28,000  in 
—A.  Precisely. 

u  ever  know  a  Newfoundland  fisherman  to  go  to  the  coast  of 
States  to  fish  1 — A.  Yoa  mean  a  Newfoundland  vessel  T 
A.  Never;  such  a  thing  was  never  known.  I  never  knew 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  except  on  one  occasion,  twelve 
hen  four  vessels  tried  the  experiment  of  fiahiog  round  the 
ilanda — British  fisheries  in  the  gulf— but  found  the  flab  so 
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inferior  to  that  cangbt  on  our  own  shores  they  never  went  again.  That 
is  the  only  occasion  I  knew  them  leave  oar  shores  to  fish  elsewhere. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  island,  what  ia  tbe 
value  of  the  fish  and  fish  products  taken  by  Newfoundlanders  from 
Quirpon  to  Gape  Race  and  from  Gape  Race  to  Kamea  Islands!— A.  The 
value  by  the  statistics  is  about  $5,000,000. 

Q.  Will  you  enter  a  little  into  details  with  respect  to  this  ?— A,  There 
are  between  900,000  and  1,000,000  quintals  annually  taken  on  the  in- 
shore fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  I  estimate  the  value  of  that  Ash  at  $5 
per  quintal.    There  are  salmon,  herring,  squid,  and  caplin  also. 

Q.  By  what  number  of  fishermen,  approximately,  is  that  prodoet 
obtained ;  in  other  words,  how  many  are  actually  engaged  in  taking  it 
from  the  water? — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  codfishingon  our  shores. 
Between  900,000  and  1,000,000  quintals  are  caught,  and  the  nnmberof 
fisherman  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  15,000  men ;  I  mean  in  tiho 
actual  catching  of  the  fish. 

Q.  By  the  census  returns  there  appear  to  be  of  the  people  of  New- 
foundland about  24,000  engaged  in  catching  fish.  Now,  how  do  joi 
account  for  the  diiierence  between  15,000  and  the  24,000  meutioned  i» 
the  census  returns  ? — A.  The  others  are  engaged  in  the  Labrador  fishery. 

Q.  From  the  returns  it  appears  that  the  exports  amount  to  betwea 
seven  and  eight  million  dollars,  and  you  value  the  catch  on  thatporti<m' 
of  the  coast  from  Querpon  to  Bamea  Islands  at  five  millions  t — A.  Yvk 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  small  amount  apparently  caogbt  1^ 
the  9,000  fishermen  as  compared  with  $5,000,000  worth  caught  l^  At. 
15,000  fishermen  ? — A.  The  shore  fish  is  of  very  much  greater  valnetto 
that  of  the  Labrador  coast.  The  price  of  the  shore  fish  last  yeu  m 
29«.  6d.  per  quintal,  while  the  current  price  of  the  Labrador  fish  waB23fc' 
and  238,    The  Labrador  fish  is  always  58,  or  6«.  per  quintal  less. 

Q.  Or  even  more  than  that  sometimes? — A.  Sometimes;  bnt  yM 
may  take  it  as  a  general  average  68.  per  quintal  difference  in  price. 

Q.  In  the  customs  returns  there  is  a  general  valuation  of  the  vh( 
is  there  not ;  what  is  the  valuation  of  the  whole  f — A.  The  general  ti 
nation  of  the  whole  Newfoundland  fish,  including  inshore  fish,  was  ' 
last  year  under  $4  per  quintal.    I  notice  the  fish  caught  on  the  ^ewj 
foundland  shores  was  put  in  at  the  same  rate,  evidently  an  oversight 
the  customs  authorities,  as  it  is  far  below  the  actual  value,  because  m 
doubtedly  the  actual  valne  last  year  was  298.  6d.  per  quintal,  and  tU 
year,  before  I  left  St.  John's,  shore  fish  were  selling  at  27«.  6d. 
quintal.    I  estimate  $5  or  25«.  per  quintal  as  a  fair  average  price  of  Nei 
foundland  shore  fish. 

Q.  Then,  after  a  very  careful  investigation  of  these  returns,  you  arrii 
at  the  conclusion,  to  which  you  are  satisfied  to  pledge  yourself  on 
that  between  Quirpon  and  Cape  Race  and  Bamea  Islands,  on  a  fair 
mate,  the  fish  caught  annually  would  be  worth  $5,000,000  f — A.  I  aaij 
I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  And  they  are  caught  by  about  15,000  men? — A.  I  estimate  thi 
The  other  point  is  carefully  worked  out. 

Q.  There  are  other  fish  taken  which  you  make  use  of  for  other 
poses  t — A.  The  fishing  class  live  almost  entirely  on  fish,  of  course, 
all  classes  in  the  country  consume  considerable  quantities  of  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  consumption  ! — A.  There 
150,000  in  population,  and  say  five  persons  in  a  family — ^the 
shows  more  than  that,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  take 
— there  are  30,000  families.    I  think  five  quintals  of  fish  woald  be  a 
average  of  the  consumption  of  each  family,  and  they  would  use  five ' 
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errings  to  each  fsmily.  I  have  known  inatsnces  wbere'familie 
;  aside  ten  barrels  of  herring  each.  All  the  fishing  oIass  partak< 
,Dd  herring  three  times  a  day.    Ttiat  Ssb  I  would  value  at  leai 

cared  fish,  because  all  consumed  during  the  summer  would  b 
id  not  worth  within  $L  per  quintal  of  the  value  of  other  fish. 
en  there  is  a  large  amount  of  eaplin  and  herring  used  fo 
'—A.  Yes;  and  in  fact  it  is  almost  the  only  manare  they  uai 
iland. 
kiug  the  whole  together,  what  do  yon  make  op  the  amouat  b 

I  think  the  value  of  the  home  consnmption  and  that  used  foi 
ml  purposes  is  fully  Jl,00f),O00,  or  very  n-ar  to  it.    I  think  il 

unfair  eatimate  to  put  it  down  at  $1,000,000. 
a  yon  consider  the  value  of  the  inshore  fishery,  as  at  present 
td,  is  worth  about  $6,000,000  annually !— A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
:  these  cod  fisheries  [capable  of  further  development  in  the  col 
.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  so.     The  fishery  has  beeo 

increasing  for  a  nuinbur  of  years,  as  tlie  popii'a'ion  iias  in- 

I  tfaink  we  h:\ve  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
0  of  fisb  round  tbe  island  when  the  fishing  is  prjparly  pro^je- 

Bgard  to  bait,  yon  say  tbe  bait  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
and  at  every  inlet  and  beach  on  tUe  coast  of  Newfoundland  1— 

ing  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  there  been  American  ves- 
be  coast  for  baitT — A.  There  has  been  a  great  number.  lu 
mediately  the  Washington  Treaty  had  been  negotiated,  and 
vas  accepted  by  Newfoundland,  I  took  special  interest  in  the 
d  made  special  inquiry,  as  at  that  time  I  was  iu  the  legislature 
er  of  tbe  bouse,  and  I  was  anxious  to  inform  myself.  I  found 
easels  bad  entered  Fortnne  Bay.  I  counted  47  vessels  myself 
tk,  and  from  that  date  to  this  tbey  have  continued  visiting  the 
md.  At  that  time  they  had  not  gone  farther  east  than  Pla- 
f.  Tbe  people  of  St.  John's  bad  never  seen  any  American 
asels  after  bait,  nor  bad  an;  been  seeo  at  Oonception  Bay  or 
.  Bay. 

ing  the  last  two  years  many  vessels  have  visited  tbe  east  coast 
tbe  south  coast  for  baiti — A..  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of 
lave  seen  a  great  number  of  them  this  summer. 
'  far  north  have  they  gonet — A,  They  have  gone  to  my  knowl- 
rioity  Bay,  but  you  may  have  evideuce  that  they  have  gone 
rtb. 

e  they  gone  farther  north  T — A,  They  have  gone  to  my  knowt- 
inity  Bay;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  tbey  have  gone  farther 

ieve  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  not  gone  farther  north  T— 
think  tbey  hava  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  have 
artber  north. 

r  principal  resort  is  between  Cape  Kace  and  Goooeption  Bay, 
—A.  Yes. 

between  Cape  Race  and  Fortune  Bay,  inclnsivet — A.  Yes. 
ng  the  past  summer  were  there  great  numbers  of  Americaa 
these  localities  t— -A.  There  were.  Every  harbor  bad  more  or 
im.  At  St.  John's,  dnriog  one  week — I  was  living  there,  and 
tverlooked  tbe  harbor— I  couDted  over  50  sail.  Some  of  tbe 
Qthorities  told  me  over  100  vessels  had  come  in  the  bay  and 
e  harbor  or  remained  just  outside.    On  my  way  across  to  Ooo- 
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oeption  Bay  and  Harbor  Grace,  on  14th  or  16th  July,  I  saw  three  Amer- 
ican fisbermen  in  Portugal  Gove.  I  saw  their  dories  and  the  crew  get- 
ting squid.  I  made  inquiry,  and  was  told  they  were  purchasing  tbem 
at  5d.  and  6d.  per  hundred,  and  they  also  caught  all  they  coald  them- 
selves. I  made  further  inquiry  at  Holy  rood  and  found  they  were  doing 
the  same.  They  were  catching  squid  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  were 
buying  at  the  same  time.  At  Mosquito,  near  Harbor  Grace,  there  wu 
an  ice-house,  and  they  furnished  themselves  with  ice.  During  the  week 
of  July  14  six  American  vessels  had  got  ice  there,  and  they  jigged  sqoid 
at  Harbor  Grace  Island,  about  one  mile  or  one  mile  and  a  half  tion 
Harbor  Grace,  and  they  had  rather  thinned  the  squids  out. 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  whether  in  those  localities  Americao  fisher- 
men have  been  constantly  coming  in  during  the  summer  for  bait  I— A. 
Yes ;  every  day  during  the  season. 

Q.  The  bait  was  sometimes  purchased  from  the  people  and  sometimeft 
caught  by  themselves  9 — A.  I  think  they  always  combined  tbe  two  to- 
gether. When  taking  the  herring  themselves  with  seines  their  crew 
would  haul  in  the  herring  with  the  assistance  of  the  seining-masteiv 
and  when  jigging  for  squid  the  crew  jig  what  they  can  aad  the  skipper 
buys  what  he  can.  W  hen  seeking  caplin,  they  assist  in  the  same  waf. 
Some  vessels  bring  their  own  seines  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oaplia. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  squid  f— A.  Squid  are  never  taken  aroairi 
Newfoundland,  except  near  the  shore,  on  ledges ;  generally,  in  a  harbtt 
or  entrance  to  a  harbor. 

Q.  They  come  in  the  coves! — A.  No ;  they  don^t  come  into  tbeootei 
The  caplin  do  so,  but  squid  are  caught  on  what  are  called  squid  ledgfi^ 
which  are  a  short  distance  ofif,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  They  are  taken  on  jigs,  not  in  seines? — ^A.  I  have  known  Aem 
taken  in  seines. 

Q.  It  is  prohibited  t — A.  It  is  prohibited ;  it  is  contrary  to  law. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  temporary  effect  on  local  fishermea  of  thi^ 
great  draught  made  in  some  places  among  the  squid  f — A.  It  has  dih 
prived  tbe  local  fishermen  of  bait  for  the  time  being.  I  can  describe  ~ 
effect  it  had  on  the  fishermen  of  Harbor  Grace  Island.  I  ooov 
with  three  of  them,  and  they  told  me  they  had  been  five  days  wi 
sufficient  bait  to  catch  the  codfish,  because  the  squid  had  been  8w 
from  their  little  jigging  ledge.  It  was  a  place  of  very  limited  ex^ 
and  not  like  the  usual  places  for  catching  squid. 

Q.  Then,  although  there  may  be  a  large  quantity  of  squid  bait  on 
coast,  constantly  coming  in  and  out,  still  the  increased  demand 
these  ledges  make  it  temporarily  difficult  for  local  fishermen  to 
squid  T — A.  To  only  a  limited  extent,  because  they  are  taken  more 
erally ;  but  it  would  apply  more  particularly  to  caplin,  which  can 
be  taken  in  narrow  coves.  I  have  known  many  cases  in  which  a  aeii 
has  completely  swept  the  cove  and  left  the  local  fishermen  without 
bait  for  the  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  capUn  come  in  with  high 
and  if  you  do  not  then  take  them,  you  will  not  get  any  till  Uie  w 
high  tide ;  so  that  if  five  or  six  caplin  seiners  take  the  bait  for  Am 
can  fishermen,  the  local  fishermen,  with  their  dip-nets,  will  have  ^ 
opportunity  of  taking  any  until  the  next  high  tide.  It  certainly  matal 
a  local  scarcity,  which  soodetimes  will  last  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  So  far,  then,  it  is  a  temporary  injury  to  the  local  cod  fishermen  1^ 
A.  No  doubt  it  is.    Without  destroying  the  immense  quantities 
on  the  coast,  it  does  produce  a  local  scarcity  occasionally. 

Q.  The  Americans  purchasing  the  bait  firom  tbe  seller  puts  so 
money  into  his  pocket,  and  so  far  as  a  matter  of  trade,  is  an  advanttgl 
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idividaal ;  bat  wbat  U  tbe  effect  npon  a  small  commi 
}De  or  two  indiviilaals  Buppl.ytnp;  American  vesaela  wil 
.  My  own  impressioD  is,  that  snpplying  American  vessels  wit 
e  of  the  most  demoraliziDg  things  for  our  Ssbermen.  I  thin 
acting  as  mere  jackals  tor  the  lion.  It  is  most  injarioas  to  tl 
tnnen  in  more  ways  than  one.  Tbe  system  of  trade  in  Nei 
1  is  principally  on  tbe  credit  syatem,  and  a  very  expensive  oi 
most  of  the  flshermen  are  indebted  to  the  merchants,  and  tbe 
enoQgb  to  take  (20  from  an  American  fisherman  wbea  tbe 
be  catching  nod  for  tbe  merchants  who  are  snpplying  tbe 
rtth  goods.  I  therefore  think  it  is  a  demoralizing  trade, 
lid  tbe  fisherman's  time  not  be  mneb  more  beneficially  an 
;on8ly  employed  if,  instead  of  getting  t^O  for  supplying  Amei 
bait,  be  applied  himself  to  catching  codfish  with  that  baitl- 
^ly.  To  illustrate  it :  Two  days  before  I  left  St.  John's, 
igJDg  to  Bay  Balls,  18  miles  from  St.  John's,  was  in  the  ofBt 
n.  Ambrose  Sbea,  and  informed  me  that  two  days  previoi 
lean  vessels  were  in  that  bay,  and  engaged  a  nnmber  of  toe 
to  catch  bait  for  tbem,  for  which  they  obtained  aboat  9d.  p< 
Did.  Daring  the  same  day  a  fisherman  went  out  and  cangi 
tls,  worth  $5  per  quintal.  So  any  person  can  estimate  whi 
of  bait-fisbing  is.  This  I  am  certain  is  the  fact. 
say  business  in  ^Newfoundland  is  generally  conducted  on  tb 
tern  t — A.  Yes ;  pretty  generally.  It  is  so  all  over  the  worl 
cod  fishing  is  carried  on.  It  requires  sacb  an  enormons  ou 
merally  done  on  the  credit  system. 

)  there  is  great  attraction  in  (20  ia  cash  to  a  fisherman  T — j 
bem  are  very  relnctant,  bat  money  and  rum  are  a  great  obje 
I  tbe  re. 

you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  tbe  Americans  prosecate  tl 
ing  f — A.  I  am  aware  they  prosecnte  it  with  trawls  or  bultow 
eep-sea  fishing  with  deep-sea  lines. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  entertained  as  regards  the  immeni 
DU  of  bait  upon  the  deep-sea  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoun 
.  Tbe  general  opinion  is  that  it  keeps  the  fish  on  the  Bank 
ite  it :  about  twelve  years  ago  there  had  been  a  law  passed 
he  hauling  of  herring  before  12tb  of  April,  bat  practically  tl 
.voided,  becanse  there  were  no  persons  to  carry  it  oat,  aud  tl 
ere  flsbiag  with  bait  before  Ist  April,  in  many  instances  < 
:b  ;  they  got  early  to  the  Banks,  and  the  consequence  was  i 
Bon  of  poor  fishing.  I  remember  that  I  indnced  the  gover 
lace  a  steamer  on  the  western  coast  for  the  purpose  of  earr 
lat  law  rigidly,  and  I  volunteered  myself  to  carry  the  law  on 
t  day  to  this  it  has  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  tbe  consequem 
tbat  tbe  fish  have  struck  in  during  all  these  years  mncb  earli 
re,  and  we  have  bad  macb  better  fishing.  I  tbiuk  we  mi 
om  tbis  tbat  a  large  and  early  sapply  of  bait  on  tbe  Banks 
to  tbe  local  shore  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.     It  is  a  fair  i 

Mr.  Dana: 

at  vas  it  tbat  the  vessel  was  to  prohibit  f — A.  To  prohibit  tl 
f  herring  before  12lh  April  j  the  law  now  is  before  the  20 

Mr.  Whiteway : 
the  eastern  and  sooth  coast  of  the  island,  how  has  the  cod  fie 
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len  tlaring  the  past  two  years  1 — A.  I  think  not  so  good  : 
:.  The  Americans  have  been  ^applied  with  nbuadaoce  of 
iRve  laid  down  far  more  hooka  than  they  were  able  to  d 
jrstand  the  bankers'  catch  has  cousiderably  increased,  anc 
hat  this  is  the  cause  why  the  fish  are  scarce  on  the  south* 
vfonndland.  The  iish  are  scarce  there,  and  Americaii  bat 
plentiful  and  they  have  bait  more  plentiful  than  before. 
There  are  larger  quantities  of  bait  obtained  from  the 
'  number  of  American  fishermen  are  oa  tbe  Banks,  aud 
increased  tbe  cod  fishery  has  decreased  on  the  shore  t — i 
e  facts. 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  fish  are  prereoted  co 
ankst — A.  Undoubtedly;  you  could  uot  meet  with  three  fi 
wfonndland  who  are  not  very  clear  on  that  point. 
North  of  Bay  Conception,  where  the  Americans  have  fista 
een  the  fishing  during  the  last  two  years! — A.  There  i 
I  last  year  in  Bonavista  Bay  and  on  tbe  north  side  of  Trii 
south  of  that  there  was  poor  fishing.  I  only  state  these 
t  assume  to  know  the  reasons. 

You  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mode  of  carryii 
^  as  regards  supplies  aud  profitsi — A.  Yes;  I  had  ma 
ience  of  it. 

Will  yoa  state  to  the  Commission  the  profits  of  a  voyag 
[>repHred  two  atatemeuts,  as  lollows: 

Outfit  for  two  men  in  one  punt. 

Iioms  ropo,  9- ply  rallin...... . 


illcMt  $40,  aadlaat  6fean 

PravifiORs  lipo  mm  one  month, 

>rend $3  00 

iuur 2  no 

ids  pork 5  00 

Isbuttor.atSOceots 2  40 


15  60— 12 months.. 


iverage  catch  will  be  BO  qulDtals  per  m 
fet  profits 


>t  15  veare  with  repairs 100  UO 

100  00 

id  material 140  00 
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•r $50 

20 

a  $80,  last  10  years a 


ne-b»lf  theii' catch 1,1100 

1,363 
2.000 

636 
Et  equal  to  32  per  cent. 

eee  are  statemeDts  to  which  yoa  pledge  yoar  oath  as  beia^, 
inioD,  coiTect  1 — A.  I  am  certain  they  are  correct.  Tbeestims 
uaotity  of  fish  is  aa  estimate ;  I  am  certain  it  in  a  correct  oi 
ir  poiuts  I  swear  positively  to  as  being  correct;  that  is,  as 

is  alleged  that  only  small  herring  are  ased  for  bait ;  is  that  t 
&..  Certainly  not.  Tbey  conld  never  stop  to  catch  only  smi 
.  They  take  the  bernngs  as  they  catch  them.  They  take  tl 
Ting  fur  bait  as  are  ased  for  commerce, 
der  the  circnmstances  yoa  hare  referred  to,  Newfoundland  do 
ar  to  be  mnch  benefited  by  the  Washington  Treaty  ! — A.  It 
irions  to  Newfoundland  ;  perhaps  I  may  be  prejudiced.  Fro 
Doing  I  have  always  been  of  that  opinion,  that  it  woald  a 
ily,  aod  I  believe  it  has  acted  injuriously;  and  further,  y* 
>t  find  three  meu  in  the  island — I  only  know  of  one,  find  he 
bo  never  changes  his  opiuioo — who  do  not  believe  it  is  disastro 
untry. 

ieems  strange  that  the  legislature  should  have  been  induced 
I  treaty;  can  yon  give  any  reasons  for  it? — A,  There  we 
notives.  One  motive  was  that  it  was  part  of  the  imiierial  polic 
idlatid  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  obedient,  bumble  servant 
esty.     Another  reason  was  that.  I  think,  the  mercbaots  infern 

effects  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  that  their  fisheries  would  n 
ionsly  affected  by  the  fishery  privileges  granted  under  tl 
;tOD  Treaty.  They  are  located  in  Saint  John's,  and  had  n 
sans  of  communication  with   the  intern   districts,   and  thi 

that  because  the  Americans  did  not  visit  the  island  for  be 
lie  Reciprocity  Treaty,  therefore  they  would  not  visit  the  islat 
lie  term  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Another  reason  was,  th; 
ught  it  would  give  them  a  market  for  their  cod  oil,  and  th< 

alt  anticipated  that  seal  oil  would  be  allowed  in  under  tl 

We  are  so  ignorant  in  Newfonndland  we  could  not  discrin 
ween  one  fish  and  another  so  far  as  products  went.     We  assumt 

oil  would  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  as  cod  oil.  Thei 
irally  the  motives  that  induced  the  merchants  to  accept  tl 

regards  salmon — don't  you  obtain  a  quantity  of  salmon  T — 1 
I  a  quantity  of  salmon  there,  bat  there  is  rather  a  diOicalty  i 
:  it  to  the  Dnited  States,  for  although  salmon  is  allowed  in  fn 

the  American  Government  has  decided  that  the  tins  that  covi 
ion  should  pay  the  duty. 

then  alt  anticipations  as  regards  snlmon  have  completely  di 
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redT — &..  Th«y  faave  all  follen  tbroa^h.  T 
I  assumed  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  o 
get  the  same  price  for  the  oil  that  it  wi 
ras  removed;  but  to  their aatODishment  the 
cas  taken  off  that  cod-oil  fell  in  price,  and  t 
-.0  them,  and  the  United  States  was  no  mark 
'culation  in  view  of  the  treaty  being  passe 
>  English  merchants  and  was  never  sent  to 
the  American  market  was  lowered  ao  soon 
(Vas  there  nothing  else  iu  the  mind  of  the  le 
;atyl — A.  I  don't  remember. 
!f  othing  in  regard  to  compeusation  I — A.  Ye 
taut  items. 

Chey  fully  anticipated  compensatiou  T — A, 
onable  compensation;  it  is  all  we  have  a  ri( 

'] 

conference  met. 

examination  of  Judge  Bbnkett  was  conti 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

stion.  Ton  spoke  of  the  deep-sea  or  bank  fl 

lericans  and  others  with  trawls;  what  do  ;; 

.  bultows  or  deep-sea  lines.    It  is  the  old 

it  documents  about  three  hundred  years  ago 

bultow"  is  used  in  Newfoundland. 

W^ill  yon  describe  what  is  the  mode  of  flsb 

altoat  100  fathoms  long  and  about  the  si: 
i  conducted  by  American  fishermen  they  j 
together  until  they  have  sufBcieut  to  boh 

one  fathom  apart.  That  is,  a  baltow  lii 
sach  line. 

ind  those  lines  are  buoyed  ! — A.  No ;  thej 
are  buoys  to  indicate  where  they  lie. 
I'ben  one  vessel  fishing  with  an  immense  : 
^d  a  large  area  of  ground  t — A,  Of  course,  i 
ory  requires  two  bultows,  and  there  are  usue 
I  dories  to  each  American  vessel.    The  larg 

4nd  when  yon  apokeof  the  bait  being  distrib 
ea,  did  you  mean  that  a  large  number  of  but 
)f  ground  f — A.  Undoubtedly.  Three  or 
fith  sis  or  eight  bultows  of  the  size  I  have 
ncuse  area  of  gronnd. 
Thereby  distributing  a  large  quantity  of  b: 
t  locality  I— A.  Certainly ;  that  would  be  t 
^ow,  with  regard  to  toe  western  coast  of 
uericans  prior  to  the  Washington  Treaty  ei 
;,  that  is  from  Kaiuea  Islands  to  Gape  R 
sn,  is  that  suitable  as  a  basis  for  carrying 
lingt — A.  Only  to  a'limited  extent.  The  h 
leasons  of  the  year  at  that  part  of  the  coasi 
r  iudentatioiiB  is  there  suffideut  depth  to  bo 
It  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  busis  for  0| 

"hen,  again,  it  is  far  distant  from  the  banki 
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laDt  tban  Placeotia  aod  Aralon  od  tbe  sontbeast  part  of  tb 
Dm  the  banks ;  bnt  of  coarse  very  mncb  nearer  tbau  is  Gloi 
the  United  States.  I  may  say  ia  coDneotioa  with  that,  I  neve 
heard  of  AtDericans  making  that  a  basis  of  banking  operatioe 
to  the  privileges  conceded  by  the  Washington  Treaty. 

0  say  American  bankers  take  40  or  60  barrels  of  bait  each  tim 
le  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  1 — A.  Yes ;  tbat  is  abont  th 
iDtity,  I  think. 

lat  ia  tbe  nsual  number  of  bait  trips  tbat  a  banker  makes  i 
obtain  a  voyage  of  codfish  1 — A.  Well,  I  think  usnaily  abou 
ree  times  they  will  require  to  bait ;  twice  certainly,  and  for  th 
or  thr^e  years,  or  at  least  this  sammer,  tbe  fish  are  not  a 

1  the  banks,  and  I  nnderstaud  they  have  been  obliged  to  com 
ust  more  often  for  bait  before  they  made  up  tbe  trip. 

en  you  spoke  before  of  an  Amerit^n  vessel  requiring  100  bai 
iting,  starting  from  Gloucester  or  Salem,  or  an  American  pori 
ate  the  bank  Dafaery,  did  yon  mean  that  that  would  be  all  th 
vessel  woald  require  for  the  season  1 — A.  No;  certainly  not. 
It  they  could  not  carry  on  their  operations  witb  any  success  a 
It  at  least  100  barrels,  but  in  order  to  conduct  their  operation 
sfnily  and  as  fully  as  they  do  now,  they  require  at  least  20 
t  Bsh,  probably  250  barrels.  I  fully  believe  they  are  usin; 
rer  quantities  of  bait,  now  that  they  have  an  abundant  suppl; 
I  be  got  at  readily,  tban  they  formerly  did  when  obliged  to  pa; 
ge  price  at  home  and  bring  it  such  an  immeuae  distance  witl 

American  vessels  would  think  of  starting  on  Bank-fishing  witl 
arrels,  and  depend  for  the  remainder  upon  what  they  could  gf 
kuks  in  the  shape  of  squid  and  other  bait  1 — A.  Well,  I  dout 
onid  ever  take  lUO  barrels  of  salt  bait  when  they  left  on  th 
bnt  I  think  they  would  require  that  much  salt  bait  for  tbre 
ddition  to  what  fresh  bait  they  could  secure  on  tbe  Banks  an 
I.  They  would  require  that  in  order  to  insure  a  fishery.  I 
1  the  last  four  or  five  years,  sqnid  were  rather  abundant  on  th 
id  tbe  Americans  were  able  to  obtain  daring  the  months  < 
md  September  a  considerable  portion  of  bait  on  the  Bank 
Mving  tbem. 

1  say  that  heretofore  squid  were  fonnd  on  the  banks ;  what  i 
low  as  reported  to  yon  by  American  captains  T — A.  On  the  da 
Co  my  leaving  St.  John's  I  was  in  conversation  with  a  geutli 
an  American  captain,  and  be  informed  me  there  were  very  fe^ 
the  Banks;  they  had  taken  a  few  and  had  found  them  sue 
bait  there  was  a  flsh  on  every  hook  tbat  had  a  squid  on  it,  an 
e  conid  not  get  sufficient  of  them  he  immediately  hauled  n 
'  to  St.  John's  to  procure  a  supply.  But  he  told  me  at  the  sam 
squid  had  not  been  plenty  on  the  Banks  for  some  tour  or  fiv 

ing  an  American  vessel  fitting  out,  say  at  Gloucester,  for  th 
lery,  taking  her  first  bait  from  there,  and  subsequently  durin 
p  season  going  either  to  an  American  port  or  a  Dominion  poi 
IS  compared  with  a  vessel  fitting  ont  at  Gloncester  and  bavin 
ege  of  obtaining  bait  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  what  is  you 
a  to  tbe  nnmber  of  cod-fishing  voyages  the  one  would  make  a 
t  witb  tbe  other  t — A.  Of  coarse  I  can  only  give  an  approximat 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  being  obliged  to  g 
miles  for  bait  and  going  1,000  miles  for  bait.    That,  of  courst 
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a  large  item.  I  should  think  tbat  tb^  Am* 
lake  fonr  voyaRes  where  they  formerly  made  t 

Q.  Ponr  cod-flahing  voyages  where  they  fori 
lonid  think  so  ;  and  it  appeara  to  me  that  wi 
ow  mnning  from  St.  John's  they  may  have  g 
lipment  there.    They  have  not  up  to  the  prese 

hae  only  been  eatabliahed  a  short  time — bat  f 
ig  people  I  imagine  very  little  time  will  elapse 
ge  of  the  steamers  to  transship  their  fish  an 
nired  for  vessels  to  go  1,000  miles  and  retnrn 
oae  of  delivering  their  cargoes.  I  suppose  ths 
nve  done  so,  I  nnderstand,  at  other  colonies  wi 


Q.  Well,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  obt 
ad  also  of  transshipment,  what  facilities  are  t 
e  for  the  preservation  of  the  bait  t — A.  Thei 
e-honses  on  different  parts  of  the  coast.  Tl 
etting  ice.  They  tell  me  they  get  it  at  91  or  $ 
Q.  Now,  what  time  would  it  take  for  a  Bank 
)d-fisbing  ground  on  the  Banks,  come  into  the  s 
id  go  back  and  commence  operations  again  t— 
>mewbat  on  the  distance  they  were  out  fishing. 
W  miles  oat  she  would  certainly,  with  a  fav 
ewfonndland  coast  within  21  hours,  for  they  a 
f  vessels  and  sail  well.  In  nine  cases  out  o 
elayed  more  than  one  day  to  obtain  bait,  and  t! 
I  abont  the  same  time  as  was  occupied  comin 
tree  days  the  whole  operation  may  be  performi 
Q,  You  have  said  nothing  with  reganl  to  tb 
>u  describe  it,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  prosec 
ibing  OR  the  Newfoundland  coast  is  a  very  lim 
ware.  It  is  limited  to  the  waters  between  Bri 
ay  and  Faas  Island  in  Hermitage  Bay.  It  is  c 
id  was  a  very  prolific  fishery  for  a  number  of] 
en  pursued  it  with  hook  and  line.  I  think  alx 
mericans  visited  that  place  for  the  purpose  of 
very  thoroughly.  They  fished  early  in  the  s 
pril,  when  halibut  was  in  great  demand  in  JSe 
irried  them  there  fresh  in  ice,  and  I  know  t 
jhery  from  that  time  to  within  the  last  three 
ive  about  eshansted  it  now.  They  have  com| 
ibery,  and  1  have  myself  seen  six  American 
iree  miles  of  the  land  fishing  for  halibut  on  onf 
link,  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Q.  Are  there  auy  American  vessels  which  fls 
iree-mile  limit  for  codfish  as  well  as  tor  halibi 
in  they  have  fished  at  Grand  Bank,  in  Fortnni 
:.  Mary's  Bay.  I  have  not  seen  them  myself, 
formed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  th 
lat  locality. 

Q,  Too  spoke  of  the  French  fishery  yesterde 
Bsh  bait  1 — A.  They  use  salt  bait.  They  buy  b 
undiand  people  and  salt  it  themselves  on  boan 
Q.  Then  there  is  this  distinction  between  tl 
?euch,  tbat  the  French  buy  tbeir  bait  from  the  ] 
WB  cateh  it  and  buy  it  in  the  manner  you  havt 
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.  FreDch  never  visit  the  Kewfoandland  coast.  TUe  IslsDds  o 
rre  aud  Miqaelon  are  their  headqnarters.  The  Sewfouudlant 
rry  tbe  bait  there  fresh  to  sell  it  to  them. 
I  refer  to  the  people  of  Newfoandlaod  living  in  amaU  settle 
along  the  coast  and  carrying  ou  fishing  in  their  immediab 
lood  ;  are  these  people  depeadcDt  solely  or  almost  solely  upot 
g  for  tbeir  support! — A.  Tbey  are. 

y  are  essentially  a  fishing  people  1 — A.  Tbey  are  essentially  i 
>pnlation,  and  tbey  are  settled  on  a  narrow  fringe  of  land  oi 
ard  ;  the  interior  is  unsettled,  and  if  there  are  any  agricultura 
1  I  believe  there  are  excellent  agricultural  lands  on  some  per 
le  island,  tbey  have  not  yet  been  cleared  and  cultivated.  Th< 
pend  solely  ou  the  fisheries. 

rive  tbem  ot  tbeir  fisheries,  as  at  present  situated,  and  yoi 
leni  of  their  all ! — A.  Starvation,  and  nothing  else  bat  thai 

noney  conapensation  could  recompense  them  for  such  a  loss  ai 
'  their  fisheries  T — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  monej 
:aon  could  do  so.  I  imagine  that  an  amount  egual  to  tbe  debi 
id  woald  compensate  them.  I  don't  estimate  the  value ;  bui 
lly  men  who  are  left  without  means  of  earning  a  living  foi 
8  aud  tbeir  families  can  scarcely  be  compensated  with  auj 
lunt  of  money. 
Hod.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

far  bre  the  hooks  on  the  bnltow  suspended  from  tbe  mail 
About  half  a  fathom.     With  the  French  tbe  length  is  nearly 
1,  and  with  the  Americans  between  three  aud  four  feet. 
Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
line  is  at  the  bottom  T — A.  The  line  and  books  both  lie  at  th* 

at  the  bottom  where  the  fish  are  feeding! — A.  The  fisb  art 
crabs  and  small  bait,  and  they  pick  up  the  berring  as  tbej 

Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

hey  ase  squid  bait  od  the  trawls  1 — A.  Yes,  and  find  it  verj 

)ait. 

Iiole  one,  or  squid  cut  up  t — A.  ^Newfoundlanders  use  squid 

i,  but  Americans  economize  tbe  bait.    They  put  out  a  fai 

aber  of  books  than  the  Newfoundland  people,  and  economize 

f  cutting  it  up. 

it  bait  do  they  use  for  halibut! — A.  Hefring. 

Mr.  Dana : 

you  have  the  kindness  to  mark  on  the  map  tbe  portion  of  New. 

that  the  French  have  some  fishing  rights  inl — A.  All  right 

north  part  of  the  island,  from  Cape  John  to  Cape  Bay.    The 

>ve  fishing  privileges  there  with  Americans  aud  English. 

Americana  had  the  right  before  tbe  Washington  Treaty  went 

tion  to  fish  there  T — A.  From  Bamea  Islands  to  Cape  Bay, 

northward  to  Quirpon,  and  thence  on  the  Labrador  coast  ae 

as  they  chose  to  go  without  interfering  with  tbe  rights  of  tbe 

Bay  Company. 

r  people,  I  believe,  fish  forcod  inboats,  do  tbeynot,  mainly!— 

1  boats,  but  called  by  different  names ;  distinct  descriptions  o1 

ints,  seining  skiffs,  &c. 
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Q.  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  Newfonndland  a 
els  to  the  Banks  to  fish  in  deep  water  T — A.  Yes :  it  was  n 
ertaio  extent,  bnt  not  wholly  relied  on. 

Q.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  entirely  oo 
ry  t  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  vessels, 
Newfoundland,  that  went  oat  to  the  Qrand  Bar 
m  early  time  there  were  three  or  foor  bmidred 

Q.  That  was  how  loDg  ago  1 — A.  About  a  ho 
igo. 

Q.  The  poptilation  of  N^ewfonodland  then  was 
rhat  it  is  now  t — A.  It  was  contrary  to  law  to  se 
lot  antil  eighty  years  ago  that  permission  was 
o  settle  on  the  coast  of  the  island. 

Q.  They  were  all  until  then  sqnatters  1 — A. 
called  them  ;  that  is  not  a  term  nsed  in  Newfou 

Q.  Ton  know  what  it  means  T — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Was  that  their  status  down  to  eighty  yean 
positively  as  to  the  time,  but  until  thereabouts 

Q.  The  people  planted  there  in  defiance  of  tb 
arge  Bank  fisheryl — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  A 
ieet  came  from  the  west  coast  of  England  j  J 
*rs. 

Q.  Wbat  was  tbe  popniatiou  of  yewfoaodlai 
20,000  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony. 

Q.  At  what  time,  in  its  early  history,  had  TSi 
lumber  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishe 
rearsl — A.  But  I  spoke  then  of  the  English  p< 
Ishery. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  time  wben  the  people  of 
argest  number  of  Bank  fishing  vessels,  owned 
jcivesT — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     I  thin 

Q.  Aboat  how  many  vessels  in  all  t — A.  I  tl 
foundland  never  had  more  than  from  80  to  100 

Q.  Wben  did  the  Kewfoundland  Bankers  bi 
im  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  suspect  that  tbe; 
Preach  and  American  war — about  1812.  I  h 
matter  carefully,  but  I  think  about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  a  steady  dimiuutiou,  do  you  thini 
Himinntion  after  that. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  time! — A,  No;  dow 
ago,  wben  it  ceased. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  1842  T— A.  Tea;  ah 

Q.  What  brought  it  down  so  that  it  ceased  s 
lauseofthatT — A.  Beoau.'^e  the  shore  fishery 
able;  less  exi^nsive  and  equally  productive. 

Q,  Was  not  one  cause  want  of  capital  1 — A. 
ever  been  acause  in  Newfoundland.  The  mercl 
3f  capital ;  so  abundant  is  capital  in  Newfonodl 
>f  money  are  lying  uninvested.  There  is  do  sc 
foundland,  and  it  is  probably  tbe  only  part 
capital  is  really  plentiful. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  1 — A.  3  and 

Q.  Ton  say  there  is  plenty  of  money  lying  ana 
There  ia  abundance  of  money. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  want  of  capital  evei 
the  Newfoundland  fleet  T — A.  I  don't  th  ink  so. 
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irhat  do  yoa  atcribate  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  make  more 
r  boat  fishiugt — A.  I  doa't  kaow  of  any  other  reasoa. 
re  they  ever  tried  again  ;  have  they  renewed  in  any  degree  fish- 
pa  f— A.  They  have  lu  sohoooera  of  50  or  60  toua  within  the 
I  or  foar  years. 

at  class  of  persona  have  done  that! — A.,  Three  or  foar  mer- 
thiuk,  have  tried  the  experiment, 
chants  at  what  place  t — A.  At  St.  John's,    I  believe  one  U  at 

8. 

t  ia  all  f — A.  That  is  all,  and  they  have  done  Bo  encouraged 

ven  by  thu  legialature. 

re  is  a  bounty  given  by  the  legialature  of  Newfoundland  T — A. 

It  is  that  bounty  f — A.  It  is  not  a  large  one ;  I  forget  jaat  now 

on  the  tonnage  employed  1 — A.  I  think  not.    I  tbialc  it  was 

m  voted  by  the  legislature  to  be  divided  among  the  bankers. 

ot  like  to  speak  positively  on  that. 

thiuk  that  has  encouraged  them  to  aeud  out  veasela  T— A.  It 

raged  them  to  try  the  experimeut. 

'  many  vessels  t — A.  Six. 

e  yon  any  return  of  the  results  1 — A.  I  have  not  a  return  of 

i,  but  I  have  heard  that  oue  vessel  arrived  a  tew  days  ago  with 

quintals  of  fish. 

'is  that  as  a  result? — A.  Very  poor  as  compared  with  American 

'  do  yon  acoonut  for  that  difference  1 — A.  The  crew  was  smaller 
iitfit  smaller,  and  that  was  only  oue  trip  ;  perhaps  the  reat  of 
e  may  be  a  mach  larger  catch. 

rith  this  exoeptioa — the  little  experiment  with  half  a  dozen 
rour  people  who  live  eutirely  on  the  sea-coaaC  and  draw  all 
th  from  the  aea,  without  that  there  is  starvation,  are  employed 
ihiug,  catching  cod  and  bait  f — A.  And  herring  and  salmon. 
»n  to  include  herring  among  baitf — A.  Yea;  but  they  catch 
ir  other  purpoaes  besidea  bait. 

you  state  to  the  Oommissioners  what  the  bnaineas  in  frozen 
t— A.  The  busioeas  in  frozen  herring  is,  L  thluk,  about  20,000 
barrels  a  year. 

nt  is  the  process  1 — A.  The  fishermen  catch  the  herring  and 
eeze  them  on  the  ice. 

riuter  1 — A.  In  the  mouths  of  January  and  Febrnrary.  They 
Eblds  and  on  the  ice. 

i  then  do  they  export  themi — A.  They  sell  them  immediately. 
'  catch  them  after  American  vessels  have  arrived  to  purchase, 
y  sell  them  immediatelyf — A.  Immediately  to  American  ve» 

American  fishing- vessels  take  ice  on  board  in  which  to  pre- 
berringi — A.  Tbey  freeze  the  herring  hard,  in  which  atate 
I  perfectly  solid,  and  are  sold  in  New  York  markets  as  fresh 
season  when  they  cannot  readily  get  other  fish, 
t  ia  a  pretty  large  business  t — A.  It  is  a  very  good  paying 
for  the  American  fishermen, 
r  is  it  to  your  people  1 — A.  I  thiuk  it  pays  them,  bat  only 

ly- 

<  tbey  woold  not  dury  it  on  if  it  did  not  pay  them  T — ^A.  Thej 
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iftve  no  otber  employment,  or  not  maoh  other 
ivinter  mouths  in  some  localities. 

Q.  Now,  as  between  man  and  man,  is  it  not 
^our  people  that  when  they  have  got  no  otbei 
jloyed  tbey  may  starve,  to  have  thia  trade  i 
ihink  it  is  a  good  trade  for  them,  but,  as  I  8 
Jnly  (rets  5s.  per  barrel  for  his  labor  is  not  so  hs 
;ets  $8  or  $10  per  barrel  for  the  same  artiule; 
nork  on  it  except  to  carry  it  to  markeL 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  refer  t — A.  1  refer  to  the 
las  prospered  by  the  Kewfouudland  fishermai 
>A.  per  barrel  for  his  services. 

Q.  Does  be  not  receive  the  market  value  of 
lot  obliged  to  work  for  Americaua  if  they  do  i 
lave  no  cootract  nor  ia  there  any  servitude. — i 

Q.  They  get  the  market  value  for  their  labor 

Q.  When  an  American  owner  sends  bia  ship 
winter  and  buys  this  frozen  herring  and  takes 
ncome,  but  some  outlay! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  A  very  large  outlayl — A,  Certainly. 

Q.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  proHtable  iuvesi 
)f  fact  it  has  been  a  profitable  investment  I 
ind  I  may  aay,  in  this  connection,  that  Newfo 
]his  a  matter  of  very  great  hardship.  After  tb 
abrogated  American  hsbenneo  cleared  out  the 
tges,  came  to  Kewfoandland  and  bought  those 
nitted  by  the  American  custom  authorities  to  i 
»f  dnty,  as  having  been  caught  by  themselves, 
trmeu  being  thereby  excluded  from  the  Americ 
hose  tisb,  because  there  was  a  duty  of  9l  per  I 
lan  fishermen  avoided,  bat  which  Newfoundlan 

Q.  There  is  such  a  thiug  as  getting  excited 
3ad  Newfoundland  fishermen  really  sent  fruzeu 
els  to  New  Yorkf — A.  The  fisherman  bad  i 
•ngaged  in  the  trade  had. 

Q.  Was  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  Newfount 
ms  a  good  market  in  the  United  States  for  fro: 
he  whole  people,  but  to  the  tew  people  engage 
dvantage. 

Q.  There  were  as  many  people  engaged  as  tbi 
lo  morel — A.  Yes;  and  uo  more. 

Q.  If  the  business  fell  ofif  in  the  United  State 
.  demand  for  frozen  berriug,  to  some  extent  the 
ess  t — A.  Yes ;  but  it  was  a  very  small  busine 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  say  T — A.  I  sai 

think  if  you  will  refer  to  the  statement  I  hand 
nd  for  a  number  of  years  it  did  not  exceed  15,< 

Q.  When  yon  spoke  of  a  very  small  business 
f  your  own  ligures. — A.  1  had  not  forgotten  th 
aratively. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  your  owu  merchants  woni 
mre  than  the  American  merchants  did  t — A.  I 

Q.  So  it  was  not  an  intentional  injury  t — A,  '. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  trade! — A.  It  was  a  m 
liere  was  very  little  competition  and  an  ample 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  not  only  American 
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t  Americaa  veasele,  traders  in  frozeu  beiring,  come  down 
bem  to  market  to  sell,  aod  are  entered  aod  liceuund  ac 
L.  I  tbink  it  is  probable.    I  am  Dot  aware  that  snob  is  the 

low  tbere  is  a  class  of  Americao  vessels  cominf;  to  Kewfound- 
fill  Qp  with  frozen  herring  and  take  theia  to  the  Cuited 
eta  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  believe  such  is  tbe  fact, 
that  a  growing  business  T — A.  So ;  it  is  not. 
diminiHhiug  business f — A.  I  tbink  it  is. 

0  yon  account  for  tbatt — A.  Because  one  portion  of  those 
required  for  baiting  the  flsberaien,  and  the  other  portiou 

il  tor  the  Boston  and  New  York  fresh-Ush  market.  Tbe 
retting  bait  on  tbe  Newfoundland  coast  now  no  longer  neces- 
uarryiug  of  bait  from  Newfoundland  to  Oape  Ann  to  the 
as  was  done  a  few  years  ago.    3o  I  think  it  is  a  diminish- 

a  tell  OS  that  tbe  Americans,  irrespective  of  treaties,  used 
leir  bait  on  tbe  island  t — A.  I  did  not  say  for  years  back. 
y  ba<l  before  the  Washington  Treaty.  They  did  so,  for  it 
ny  observation  in  1872.  In  1871 1  am  aware  they  did  it  to 
eut ;  I  think  for  a  year  or  two  before  that  to  a  very  limited 

n  1866  and  1871 1— A.  I  woald  not  say  that. 

t  trae  that  there  is  a  herring  supply  at  other  places  besides 

id,  say  at  the  Magdalen  Islandst — A.  Tbere  is  a  large  herring 

in  May;  bnt  I  always  nnderstood  that  tbe  herring  went 

a  and  only  remained  a  short  time,  and  after  spawning  struck 

ir  years  I  have  nnderstood  that  to  be  the  fact. 

it  at  Labrador! — A.  There  is  no  herring  ou  the  Labrador 

mat  this  time  of  the  year. 

ust;  how  long  do  they  remain  there! — A.  Until  November, 

y  frozen  therein  November  t — A.  No;  they  salt  all  faerrine 
dor  coast. 

re  taken  as  salt  herring  for  baitt — A.  They  are  taken  as  an 
imerce;  I  am  not  aware  they  are  taken  for  bait- 
American  market  is  not  limited  to  Newfoundland  for  its 

1  article  of  commerce  1 — A.  No  ;  certainly  not.  1  imagine 
1  fishermen  catoh  a  large  quantity  of  herring  on  the  Labra- 
d  that  may  be  one  reason  why  there  is  so  small  a  demand 
lland  herring  in  the  American  market,  because  they  supply 

le  that  American  fishermen  catch  herring  on  the  Newfound- 
-A.  I  think  so;  I  think  they  do. 

ly  cannot  aftbrd  to  give  tbe  time  I — A.  They  spend  two  or 
I  there  every  winter.    Do  yoa  mean  for  commerce  or  for 

for  bait.  The  American  bankers  when  ou  tbe  Newfouud- 
it  away  as  quickly  as  they  can,  do  they  not  1 — A.  Yea. 
id  that  yoa  thought,  on  an  average,  they  would  not  be  de- 
than  one  day  to  get  bait  1 — A.  Tea. 
:e  not,  therefore,  fishing  for  herring.  I  observed  the  mao- 
the  question  was  put  by  counsel — '*  any  one  who  helped  to 
-A.  1  never  saw  Americans  assisting  the  Newfoundland 
al  nets ;  I  said  seines.    I  wish  to  distinguish  between  them. 
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Tbey  come  in  and  make  a  ooDtract  wilb 
! — A.  Preoiaely. 

They  want  it  as  qaickly  as  possible  T — A. 

The  NewfouDdland  fisherman  bas  got  the  I 
ne  across  a  little  inlet  and  iDclosea  a  body  o 

And  he  sapplies  the  vessel  as  qnickly  as  pc 

would  be  the  result.    That  is  an  illegal  mod 
Newfonndland  men  wonld  not  violate  tbe  ly^^ 
jrican  fishermen.    Bemember,  it  is  illegal. 
.  It  is  also  true  that  the  person  who  permits 
so  a  little  in  faultt — A.  I  think  so. 
,  Without  going  into  tbe  merits  of  it ;  tempt 

foundlander  does  draw  his  seine  across  the  ii 
iber  of  fleh  T — A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.    I 

limited  extent,  because  I  cannot  permitit  to 
erday  it  was  a  general  thing.  I  said  it  was  i 
y  from  any  magistrate  or  cnstoms  anthoritie 

that  tbey  engaged  a  man — the  owner  of  the 
gence  and  knowledge  of  the  localities,  and 
aled  to  secure  the  bait. 

.  According  to  your  opinion  a  large  part 
)nd  tbe  reach  of  the  magistrates  T — A.  Not  t 
.  And  having  a  great  part  beyond  the  reach 
ivbo  do  yield  to  money,  they  do  inclose  the  fifi 
bII  to  Americaos  1 — A.  Tbey  do  to  a  certain  i 
.  When  Americans  come  and  wish  to  fish  for 
ion  who  bas  a  boat  and  seine  t — A.  I  did  m 

his  seine. 

.  And  he  goes  to  work ;  and  it  is  bis  contract 
Undoubtedly  it  is  his  contract. 
.  It  is  his  business  t — A.  It  is  his  business. 
.  And  the  Americau  vessel  helps  him  t — A.  ' 
lout  helping  him,  and  tbe  vessel  gets  tbe  h* 

in  consequence;  it  is  a  joint  affair  in  which 
.  The  lifewfoand lander  is  the  man  who  con 
does  that. 

.  What  is  tbe  cost  of  the  seinet — A.  It  woi 
ts  size. 

.  Wbatisthecostof  aseinesncb  ashewould 
Different  sizes  are  used.  In  some  places,  whe 
tine  costing  £20  would  be  sufficiently  large 
e  costing  from  £30  to  £100  would  be  sufficlei 
400. 

.  That  Is  tbe  sum  invested  in  the  seine  t — A, 
;.  The  people  are  so  poor  as  to  be  on  the  ve 
1  are  now  assuming  I  said  that.  I  never  said 
..  I  understood  you  to  say  that  ttiey  were  in 
I*  lost  their  sea-tlsheries  there  was  nothing  U 
id  if  deprived  of  their  fisheries ;  but  I  did 
f  were  suffering  starvation.  If  deprived  of  t 
lid  be  the  case  with  all  of  us,  tbey  wonld  be . 
;.  If  they  had  a  single  season  in  which  tbe  i 
tessfhl  what  would  be  their  condition ;  would 
1  of  help  to  keep  them  f^m  the  borders  of  sb 
ik  80.  It  is  a  hypothetical  case ;  I  never  kne 
;.  If  a  man  owns  a  seine  and  an  American 
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it  as  800D  as  possible,  the  man  takes  charge  of  the  aeJoe  1  —A. 

akea  charge  and  furnishes  the  seine  and  some  men  t — A.  It 
iu  some  cases.  In  the  case  I  spoke  of  yesterday,  I  said  I 
r  any  one  bat  the  seioe-master.  I  believe  some  men  may  be 
D  some  cases. 

the  crew  of  the  vessel  will  take  hold  T — A.  Tea. 

having  their  help,  he  charges  less  for  his  herring  t — A.  Oer- 

rget  the  herring  mnch  cheaper  by  assisting  to  take  them. 

pHid  by  his  contract  1 — A.  1  don't  think  he  is  paid  any  com- 
it  that  season  of  the  year  for  the  services  rendered — any  ade- 
fensation. 

not  ask  whether  be  was  nnderpaid;  he  is  paid,  whether 
)rnot1 — A.  Yes;  paid  sometbiog. 
^ave  ns  some  figures,  yesterday,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 

Yon  made  a  calcalatiou  about  the  profits  of  an  AmerioaD 

ell — A.  I  think  not, 

nade  a  calcnlation  of  the  cost  of  outfit  of  two  men  and  a 

made  that  np  by  charging  certain  expenses  for  lines,  nets, 
at  t5 ;  then  you  took  the  annual  cost  of  the  iuvestment  in 
r  one  year,  snpiiosiag  it  to  last  sis  years,  at  (6.66;  and  pro- 
;wo  men  for  a  month,  and  multiplying  that  by  12  for  number 
D  the  year,  making  tl87  ;  then  you  aapposed  the  making  of 
I,  supposing  each  man  to  catcb  SO  qnintals  at  t33,  and  wages 

of  the  catch.     Do  you  think  that  is  the  average  wages  1 — 

thinking,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  custom  in  the  fisheries, 
It  is  the  actnal  common  custom,  the  usual  way  of  paying 
m. 

ages  at  all  T — A.  Not  wages,  bat  as  sbareamen. 
hat  would  be  the  average  share  f — A.  Precisely, 
appose  that  each  man  catches  80  qnintals,  making  160qnia- 
n  put  them  at  $5  per  quintal,  making  $800.     Is  $5  the  usual 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  average  price. 

you  deduct  from  the  $800  $547,  which  leaves  $262.20,  which 
lal  to  32^  per  cent. ;  32J  per  cent,  on  what  T — A.  Upon  $800, 
'  fish. 

s  the  percentage  of  profit  apon  the  catcb  of  the  fish,  after 
.11  expenses,  not  on  the  capital  1 — A.  I  put  in  the  whole  cost 

the  fish  and  put  in  the  whole  qnantity  of  fish, 
educt  the  cost  from  the  whole  sales  of  the  fish  t — A.  The 
Cment  for  getting  that  quantity  of  fish. 
eaves  a  net  profit  of  32^  per  cent.  T — A.  It  leaves  a  net  profit 
sent. 

you  any  change  to  make  in  thati — A.  No. 
m  think  they  make  321  per  cent,  per  annum  f — A.  I  think 
It  supports  the  families  of  the  fishermen  tbronghont  the 

he  fishermen  have  bee:j  taken  otff — A.  But  there  are  the 
nd  the  master- fisher  men. 

lean  the  owner  1 — A.  The  owners  are  fishermen  themselves, 
servants.    The  merchants  do  not  carry  on  the  fishing  basi- 

lean  to  say  it  is  nothing  but  net  profit  T — A.  I  put  it  as  such, 
isalcniation  was  complete  within  itself. 

luppoae  that  the  gross  sales  being  $800,  the  net  profit,  de- 
ron  think  should  be  deducted,  is  32)  per  cent.  T — A,  I  think  so. 
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Aod  ;oa  have  dedacted,  among  other  tbio 
aen  in  the  boat  t — A.  Precisely. 
Then  what  becomes  of  the  32^  per  cent.,  b 
e  owner,  the  owner  of  the  boats  and  the 
>e  a  flsberman  of  the  better  claas,  with  ored 
lias  to  support  his  family  oat  of  the  32^  pei 
Do  yoa  not  consider  that  the  32^  per  cenU 
ro68  sales  1  Yon  have  the  gross  sale  tSOO, 
lie  pay  of  the  two  men,  only  t^2.20,  and  le 
le  owner  of  the  boat  and  nets  T — A.  Too  ai 
ing  the  fish  is  t547.  The  net  profit  is  |2£ 
«  snpport  his  family — not  a  very  large  an 

0  men.    It  is  a  very  fair  profit 

The  qaesCion  of  sapporting  his  family  is  o 
e  amount  invested  a  very  large  retnm  f — A. 
saal  return.  I  think  this  statement,  so  far 
lestly  made  np,  and  includes  every  legitime 
Be. 

Do  yoD  include  with  it  the  making  of  ao  n 
hat  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  making  fish. 
So  that  when  yoa  take  the  osoal  price  for  i 
uivaleut  to  allowing  iuterest  on  outlay,  sac 
;ht  that  reasonable.  What  I  meant  certaii 
ly  paid  as  a  fair  estimate  of  what  was  righ 
Do  yon  suppose  that  these  parties  deal  i 

1  terms  t — A.  Yes. 

Is  that  always  the  case  with  yonr  fishern 

rmen  are  concerne<l. 

Ton  think  on  an  equality  for  making  coot 

ilauters  are.    The  men  who  are  put  down  e 

|ual  terms,  but  the  men  who  St  them  out  a: 

the  merchants.    There  is  a  distinction  beti 

«rvant  aod  the  other  a  master. 

The  men  who  are  servants  are  not  on  eqaa 

one-third  share  and  are  poor  men,  and,  th 

uch  good  credit  as  the  better  class  of  meu. 

There  everything  depends  on  credit;  the  b 

tt — A.  Yes;  to  a  large  extent. 

Next,  yoa  took  a  boat  with  four  hands. 

at  100  qnintals,  which,  at  $5  per  quintal,  { 
int  the  catch  at  400  quintals,  when  the  cat 
0  quintals  t — A.  Well,  the  boats  I  had  in  vi 
fishing  localities  on  the  southern  shore  foi 

Saint  Mary's,  Capes  Pine  and  Lawn,  anc 

them  a  boat  which  would  cost  £70  or  £S( 
costing  £10,  and  thus  afford  tbem  greater 

I  know  that  400  quintals  would  be  a  fail 
a  crew  of  four  men. 
That  is  100  each  1— A.  Yes. 
Instead  of  80  quintals  1 — A.  Yes.    You  will 
i  as  well  as  a  vessel  costing  £100. 
You  have  allowed  half  the  catch  to  the  m 
ise  the  men  are  only  engaged  during  the  I 
hs  in  the  year,  and  are  only  fed  by  the  pla 
aas  the  other  men  are  fed  during  the  bad  fii 
ood  ones,  all  the  year  round. 
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ia  that  different  mode  followed — ^tha 
ployed  dariu^  ouly  a  portion  of  the  t 
he  time  1 — A.  The  large  boat  is  enga^ 
ig  and  in  the  herring  catch  in  win 
)f  them  are  laid  up  after  the  voyage 
pursue  the  flsber;  aocordiug  to  the 

u-gfl  boats  are  employed  at  bait-flat 
I— A.  Id  the  spring,  for  a  short  tin 
go  cod-fishing. 

IB  herring  caught  by  the  man  who  ov 
labor  t — A.  They  go  shares,  I  think, 

boats  bariDg  taken  thvir  herring 
—A.  Tea. 

jrre  is  a  free  port,  is  it  not  t — A.  It : 
ot  in  fact  sol  Can  anybody  go  the) 
—A.  The  dnties,  I  think,  are  '^  per  ct 
ottoms.  It  is  free  to  American  botU 
t  to  all  foreign  vessels  2  per  cent,  dt 
30  sore  that  is  so  t — A.  That  is,  not  i 

is  there  to  prevent  that  becoming  a 
epot  for  bait  for  the  French, 
ihoald  it  not  become  bo  for  Americai 
ed  by  the  governor  at  Ht.  Pierre,  pn 
',  or  getting  bait  there ;  it  also  forba 
heir  boats  confiscated, 
did  you  see  iti — A.  Five  or  six  yea 
1  operation  now  T — A.  I  don't  know, 
oint  of  fact,  whatever  the  prodamatl 
it  trae  that  the  Americans  do  buy  ba 
mow  that  they  do;  I  have  never  km 
there  for  three  years,  and  therefore  i 
lid  as  that  you  oousi<lered  this  treat 
withont  reference  to  distance  from  yt 
ig  prosperity  of  yonr  island.  I  thin 
aen  on  the  island  who  did  not  belies 

yon  name  these  three  men  f — A.  I  c 

onld  rather  withdraw  the  stateme 

to  them. 

ronld  rather  not  name  the  men  1 — A. 

Y  injury  likely  to  flow  to  themt — . 

troduoe  the  name  of  any  gentleman 

tiave  made  their  opinions  publicly  km 

ts. 

a  public  iDao  t — A.  A  pnblic  man, 

pa  he  would  not  like  to  have  that  kno 

lade  their  opinions  known  among  the 

no  objection  to  having  their  names  u 

an  unwarranted  nse  of  their  names. 

k  yon  said  they  were  merchants  1 — A 

Me  so. 

you  any  ot^jectioa  to  stating  wbethe 

a  merchant,  the  other  two  are  not  mi 
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item.  I  sboald  think  that  the  Am 
voyages  where  they  formerly  made  1 

cod-fisbiog  voyages  where  they  for 
ifa  ao ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  w 
og  from  St.  John's  they  may  have  ) 
^bere.  They  have  not  ap  to  the  pres 
'  been  established  a  short  time — bat 

I  imagine  very  little  time  will  elaps 
I  steamers  to  transship  their  fish  ai 
vessels  to  go  1,000  miles  and  retarn 
livering  their  cargoes.    I  suppose  tb 

so,  I  nnderataDd,  at  other  colonies  w 

>es. 

,  in  additiou  to  the  privilege  of  obi 

>f  transshipment,  what  facilities  are 

preservation  of  the  baitT — A.  The 

on  diflferent  parts  of  the  coast.  T 
I.  They  tell  me  the;  get  it  at  94  or  i 
,  what  time  would  it  take  for  a  BanI 
;  ground  on  the  Banks,  come  into  the  i 
ik  and  commence  operations  again  T- 
on  the  distance  they  were  out  tlshiog 

out  she  would  certainly,  with  a  fa' 
land  coast  within  24  hoars,  for  they  •■ 

and  sail  well.  In  nine  cases  out  ( 
ore  than  one  day  to  obtain  bait,  and  1 
le  same  time  as  was  oecopied  comii 

the  whole  operation  may  be  perforao 
have  said  nothing  with  regard  to  tl 
be  it,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  prose* 
the  Newfoundland  coast  is  a  very  lin 

is  limited  to  the  waters  between  Bi 
asa  Island  in  Hermitage  Bay.    It  is  i 

very  prolific  fishery  for  a  unmber  of 
ed  it  with  hook  and  line.  I  think  at 
I  visited  that  place  for  the  pnrpose  of 
iroughly.  Tbey  fished  early  in  the  i 
in  halibut  was  in  great  demand  in  N< 
em  there  fresh  in  ice,  and  I  huow 
m  that  time  to  within  the  last  thre 
t  exhansted  it  now.  They  have  com 
d  I  have  myself  Eeen  six  Americai 
!  of  the  land  fishing  for  halibut  on  on 

or  five  years  ago. 
there  any  American  vessels  which  fii 

limit  for  codfish  as  well  as  for  halib 
lave  fished  at  Grand  Bank,  in  FortuD 
Bay.  I  have  not  seen  them  myself, 
md  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  ti 

y- 

spoke  of  the  French  fishery  yesterd 
— A  They  use  salt  bait.  Tliey  buy  I 
people  and  salt  it  themselves  on  boai 

there  is  this  distinction  between  t 
it  the  French  buy  their  bait  from  the 

it  and  bay  it  in  the  manner  yon  bsv 
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visit  the  NenfoaodlaDd  coast.    Tlie  Islands  of 

Ion  are  their  headquarters.    Ttie  Newfoundlaod 

ere  fresh  to  sell  it  to  them. 

people  of  NewfoaDdlftDd  liviDg  in  small  settle* 

ist  and  carrying  ou  fisbiog  in  their  immediate 

e  people  dependent  solely  or  almost  solely  upon 

portf — A.  They  are. 

ly  a  fishing  people  T — A.  They  are  essentially  a 

they  are  settled  on  a  narrow  fringe  of  land  on 
ior  is  ODsettled,  and  if  there  are  any  agricaltnral 
)re  are  excellent  agricultural  lands  on  some  por- 

have  not  yet  been  cleared  and  cultivated.    The 

the  fisheries. 

their  fisheries,  as  at  present  sitnaled,  and  yon 
11 } — A.  Starvation,  and  nothing  else  but  that 

Ration  could  recompense  them  for  such  a  loss  as 
it — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  money 
lo.  I  imagine  that  an  amount  equal  to  the  debt 
lensate  them.  1  don't  estimate  the  value  ;  but 
are  left  without  means  of  earning  a  living  for 
amilies  can  scarcely  be  comitensated  with  any 

hooks  on  the  bultow  suspended  from  the  main 
fathom.    With  the  French  the  length  is  nearly 

,e  Americans  between  three  and  four  feet. 
Gait: 

)ottom  T — A.  The  line  and  hooka  both  lie  at  the 

n  where  the  fleh  are  feedingt — A.  The  fish  are 
nail  bait,  and  they  picik  up  the  herring  as  they 

ogg: 

bait  on  the  trawls  T — A.  Yes,  and  find  it  very 

]nid  cut  up  t — A.  Newfoundlanders  use  squid 
ma  economize  the  bait.  They  put  out  a  far 
than  the  Kewfouudlaud  people,  and  economize 

use  for  halibut  f — A.  Herring. 

[indneRS  to  mark  on  the  map  the  portion  of  New- 
ch  have  some  fishing  rights  in  f — A.  All  right 
the  island,  fty)m  Oape  John  to  Cape  Bay.  The 
nleges  there  with  Americans  and  English, 
d  the  right  before  the  Washington  Treaty  went 
leret — A.  From  Ramea  Islands  to  Cape  Ray, 
juirpon,  and  thence  ou  the  Labrador  coaat  as 
to  go  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the 

eve,  fish  forced  in  boats,  do  they  not,  mainly  1 — 
lied  by  different  names ;  distinct  descriptious  of 
:iff8,  &c. 
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Q.  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  KTewfonndland  e 
ila  to  the  BaDks  to  fish  in  deep  water  1 — A.  Yes ;  it  was  ] 
artain  extent,  but  not  wholly  relied  on. 

Q.  There  waa  a  time  wben  it  was  entirely  conducted  as ; 
ry  f  What  ia  the  greatest  number  of  vessels,  owned  and 
lewfonndland,  that  went  out  to  the  Grand  Banks  at  any  tii 
n  early  time  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  sail. 

Q.  That  was  bow  long  ago  T — A.  About  a  hundred  and  t 
go- 

Q.  The  population  of  Newfonndlaad  then  was  not 
■hat  it  ia  nowT — A.  It  was  contrary  to  law  to  settle 
ol  until  eighty  years  ago  that  permission  was  give 
>  settle  on  the  coast  of  the  island. 

Q.  They  were  all  until  then  sqaatters  1 — A.  I  do 
ailed  them  ;  that  is  not  a  term  used  in  NewfoundlB 

Q.  You  know  what  it  means  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  their  statns  down  to  eighty  years  ag( 
lOBitively  88  to  the  time,  bat  until  tbereabouta  1  sb 

Q.  The  people  planted  there  in  defiance  of  the  la 
vrge  Bank  fishery! — A,  I  did  not  say  that.  At  tl 
eet  came  from  the  west  coast  of  Bngland ;  Poole 
ers. 

Q.  What  was  the  population  of  Kewfonndland  T- 
0,000  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony. 

Q,  At  what  time,  in  its  early  history,  had  Newfo 
umber  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery; 
earsl — A.  But  I  spoke  then  of  the  English  people 
shery. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  when  the  people  of  Nei 
^rgest  namber  of  Bank  fishing  vessels,  owned  an( 
elves  T — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     I  think  al 

Q.  About  how  many  vessels  in  all  t — A.  I  think 
juudland  never  had  more  than  from  80  to  100  vesi 

Q.  When  did  the  Newfoundland  Bankers  begin 
m  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  suspect  that  they  dii 
French  and  American  war — about  1812.  I  have 
latter  carefully,  but  I  think  about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  a  steady  diminution,  do  you  tbinkl — 
iminntion  after  that. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  time! — A.  No;  down  to 
go,  when  it  ceased. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  1842t— A.  Yes;  about 

Q.  What  brought  it  down  so  that  it  ceased  altog 
auseofthatf — A.  Because  the  shore  fishery  was 
ble;  leas  expensive  and  equally  productive. 

Q.  Was  not  one  cause  want  of  capital! — A.  I  d 
ver  been  acause  in  Newfoundland.  The  merchant 
f  capital;  soabundantiscapitalin  Newfoundland 
f  money  are  lying  uninvested.  There  is  no  scarcii 
lundland,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  part  of  S 
apital  is  really  plentiful. 

Q.  What  is  tbe  rate  of  interest  1— A.  3  and  3J  p 

Q.  You  say  there  is  plenty  of  money  lyiognnosedl 
'here  is  abundance  of  money. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  want  of  capital  ever  cai 
be  Newfoundland  fleet! — A.  I  don't  think  so. 
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at  do  yoQ  attribute  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  make  more 
>at  flshiug  T — A.  I  doa't  know  of  any  other  reason, 
they  ever  tried  again ;  have  they  renewed  in  any  degree  flsh- 
t — A.  They  have  in  schooners  of  50  or  60  tons  within  the 
four  years. 

slasa  of  persons  have  done  thatt — A.  Three  or  four  mer- 
iuk,  have  tried  the  experimeut. 
mta  at  wtiat  place  I — A.  At  St.  John's,    I  believe  one  is  at 

e  all  1 — A.  That  i8  all,  and  they  have  done  so  encouraged 

9  by  the  legislature. 

is  a  bounty  given  by  the  legislature  of  ITewfouudlaod  T — A. 

8  that  bounty  T — A.  It  ia  not  a  large  ooe ;  I  forget  juat  now 

I  the  tonnage  employed  1 — A.  I  think  not.  I  thiok  it  was 
voted  by  the  legislature  to  be  divided  among  the  bankers, 
like  to  speak  positively  on  that. 

iuk  that  bas  encouraged  them  to  send  out  vessels  T — A.  It 
;ed  them  to  try  the  experiment, 
lany  vessels  1 — A.  Six, 

you.  auy  return  of  the  results  T — A.  I  have  not  a  return  of 
)ut  I  have  heard  that  one  vessel  arrived  a  few  days  ago  with 
lintals  of  fish, 
that  as  a  resaltl — A.  Very  poor  as  compared  with  American 

9  you  account  for  that  difference  T — A.  The  crew  was  smaller 
it  smaller,  and  that  was  only  one  trip  ;  perhaps  the  rest  of 
nuy  be  a  much  larger  catoh. 

Ii  this  exception — the  little  experiment  with  half  a  dozen 
ir  people  who  live  entirely  on  the  aea-coast  aud  draw  all 
from  the  sea,  without  that  there  is  starvation,  are  employed 
ug,  catching  cod  aud  baiti — A.  And  herring  and  salmon. 
L  to  include  herring  among  bait  T — A.  Yes ;  but  they  catch 
ither  purposes  besides  bait. 

3u  state  to  the  Commissioners  what  the  business  in  frozen 
-A.  The  hnsinesB  in  frozen  herring  is,  I  think,  about  20,000 
rrels  a  year. 

is  the  process  T — A.  The  fishermen  catch  the  herring  and 
ze  them  on  the  ice. 

terf — A.  In  the  months  of  January  and  Februrary,  They 
ds  and  on  the  ice. 

leu  do  they  export  themt — A.  They  sell  them  immediately. 
Atch  them  after  American  vessels  have  arrived  to  purchase. 
sell  them  immediately! — A,  Immediately  to  American  ves- 

nerican  fishing- vessels  take  ice  on  board  in  which  to  pre- 

erringf — A.  They  freeze  the  herring  hard.  In  which  state 

terfectly  solid,  aud  are  sold  in  New  York  markets  as  Iresh 

ison  when  they  cannot  readily  get  other  fish. 

is  a  pretty  large  business  1 — A.  It  is  a  very  good  paying 

'  the  American  fishermen. 

is  it  to  yoor  people  1 — A.  I  think  it  pays  tbem,  but  only 

ley  wonid  not  carry  it  on  if  it  did  not  pay  them  t — ^A.  They 
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tve  DO  otber  employment,  or  Dot  maclt  other  employmei 

inter  moutbs  in  some  localities. 

Q.  Now,  as  between  man  and  man,  is  it  not  a  pretty  gt 

)ur  people  that  when  they  have  got  no  other  employmei 

oyed  they  may  stnrve,  to  have  this  trade  in  frozen  he 

link  it  is  a  good  tratle  for  them,  bat,  as  I  said  before, 

]ly  fiets  58.  per  barrel  for  his  labor  is  not  so  baudsomely  p: 

ita  $8  or  $10  per  barrel  for  tbe  same  article;  be  not  havi 

ork  00  it  except  to  carry  it  to  market. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  refer  1 — A.  1  refer  to  the  American  fli 

IS  prospered  by  the  Kewfouudland  fisherman  who  bas  i 

r.  per  barrel  for  his  services. 

Q.  Does  he  uot  receive  the  market  value  of  bis  servicer 

)t  obliged  to  work  for  Americans  if  they  do  uot  cbose  to 

ive  no  contract  nor  is  there  any  servitude, — A.  No. 

Q.  They  get  the  market  value  for  their  labor! — A.  Prec 

Q,  When  an  American  owner  sends  his  ship  ont  to  New 

inter  and  buys  this  frozen  herring  and  takes  it  to  market 

come,  but  some  outlay  T — A.  Certainly. 

Q,  A  very  large  outlay! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  profitable  investment  T — A. 

'  fact  it  bas  been  a  profitable  investment  to  Gloucest' 

nd  I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  tbat  Newfoundland  pe< 

lis  a  mutter  of  very  great  hardship.    After  the  Beciprocit 

trogated  American  huhermen  cleared  ont  tbeir  vessels  on 

;es,  came  to  Newfoundland  and  bought  those  herrings,  a 

itted  by  the  American  custom  authorities  to  enter  those  ' 

duty,  as  Laving  been  caught  by  themselves,  the  Newfoi 

men  being  thereby  excluded  from  the  Araericau  market! 

ose  fish,  because  there  was  a  dnty  of  |1  per  barrel,  whicl 

n  fishermen  avoided,  but  which  Newfoundland  flsbermei 

Q.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  excited  over  a  sopi 

ad  Newfoundland  fishermen  really  sent  frozen  herring  iu  t 

Is  to  New  Yorkt — A.  Tbe  fisherman  had  not,  but  so 

igaged  in  the  trade  had. 

Q.  Was  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  Newfoundland  peopl 

ts  a  good  market  in  the  United  States  for  frozen  herring' 

6  whole  people,  but  to  the  tew  people  engaged  it  andoub 

I  vantage. 

Q.  There  were  as  many  people  engaged  as  the  business  ci 

I  morel — A.  Yes;  and  no  more. 

Q.  If  tbe  business  fell  off  in  the  United  States  and  there 

demand  for  frozen  herring,  to  some  extent  they  would  lof 

ss  I — A.  Yes ;  but  it  was  a  very  small  business. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  say  T — A.  I  said  about  25 

:bink  if  you  will  refer  to  the  statement  I  handed  iu  yester 

d  for  a  number  of  years  it  did  not  exceed  15,000  barrels. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  a  very  small  business  I  wanted  to 

your  own  figures. — A.  I  had  not  forgotten  them ;  but  it  i 

ratively. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  your  own  merchants  would  have  pai 

>re  than  the  American  merchants  did  T — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  So  it  was  not  an  intentional  injury  t — A.  No. 

[j.  It  was  a  matter  of  trade  t — A,  It  was  a  matter  of  tn 

ere  was  very  little  competition  and  an  ample  supply. 

tj.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  not  only  American  fishermen,  I 
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tent  American  ressela,  traders  in  frozen  herring,  come  down 
e  tbem  to  market  to  sell,  and  are  entered  and  liceotied  as 
—A.  I  tbink  it  is  probable.     I  am  not  aware  that  snch  is  tlie 

1  know  there  is  a  class  of  American  vessels  coming  to  Newfound- 
ch  fill  Dp  with  frozen   herring  and  take  them  to  the  United 
BrketsT — A.  Yes;  I  tielieve  such  is  the  fact. 
lot  that  a  growing  business  f — A,  ^o ;  it  is  not. 
t  a  diminishing  busine^T — A.  I  think  it  is. 
IT  do  you  account  for  thatT — A.  Because  one  portion  of  those 
ras  required  for  baiting  the  flsbertnen,  aud  the  other  portion 
lired  tor  the  Boston  and  New  York  fresh-tish  market.    The 
of  getting  bait  on  the  14'ewfoundland  coast  now  no  longer  neces- 
le  carrying  of  bait  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Ann  to  the 
lut  as  was  done  a  few  years  ago.    So  I  think  ic  is  a  dimiuish- 
ess. 

you  tell  us  that  the  Americana,  irrespective  of  treaties,  used 
3  their  bait  on  the  island  T — A.  I  did  not  say  for  years  back, 
they  had  before  the  Washington  Treaty.  They  did  so,  for  it 
er  my  observation  in  187:1.  In  1871 1  am  aware  they  ilid  it  to 
extent ;  I  tbtuk  for  a  year  or  two  before  that  to  a  very  limited 

reen  1866  and  1871 1— A.  I  woald  not  say  that. 

not  trae  that  there  is  a  herring  supply  at  other  places  besides 

land,  say  at  the  Magdalen  Islands) — A.  There  is  a  large  herring 

ire  in  May  ;  bat  I  always  understood  that  the  herring  went 

lawn  aod  only  remained  a  short  time,  and  after  spawning  struck 

For  years  I  have  understood  that  to  be  the  fact. 

■  is  it  at  I^bradorl — A.  There  is  no  herring  on  the  Labrador 

I  abont  this  time  of  the  year. 

.Qgust;  howlongdothey  remain  there! — A.  Until  November, 

they  frozen  there  in  November  T — A.  No;  they  salt  all  herring 

brad  or  coast. 

t  are  taken  as  salt  herring  for  baitT — A.  They  are  taken  as  an 

commerce;  I  am  not  aware  they  are  taken  for  bait. 

he  American  market  is  not  limited  to  Newfoundland  for  its 

I  an  article  of  commerce} — A.  No;  certainly  not.    I  imagine 

[can  fishermen  catch  a  large  quantity  of  herring  on  the  Labra- 

and  that  may  be  one  reason  why  there  is  so  small  a  demand 

mdland  herring  in  the  American  market,  because  they  supply 

s. 

trae  that  American  flshermen  catch  herring  on  the  Newfonnd- 

;T — A.  I  think  so;  I  think  they  do. 

they  cannot  aftbrd  to  give  the  time  I — A.  They  spend  two  or 

ths  there  every  winter.    Do  yon  mean  for  commerce  or  for 

lan  for  bait.  The  American  bankers  when  on  the  Newfound- 
.  get  away  as  quickly  as  they  can,  do  they  not  1 — A.  Yes. 
said  that  yon  thought,  on  an  average,  they  would  not  be  de- 
re  than  one  day  to  get  bait  f — A.  Yes. 
7  are  not,  therefore,  fishing  for  herring.  I  observed  the  man- 
Ich  the  question  was  put  by  counsel — "  any  one  who  helped  to 
." — A.  1  never  saw  Americans  assisting  the  Newfoundland 
haul  nets ;  I  said  seines.    I  wish  to  distinguish  between  them. 
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Q.  Tbey  come  in  and  make  a  cootraot  with 
aitt — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Tbey  want  it  as  qaiclily  as  possible  f — A.  1 

Q.  The  Newfoundland  fisherman  has  got  the  b 
seine  across  a  little  inlet  and  incloaes  a  body  oi 

Q.  And  be  supplies  the  vessel  as  quickly  as  poi 
lat  wonld  be  the  resalt.  That  is  an  illegal  modi 
ad  Newfoundland  men  wonld  not  violate  the  lati 
.merican  fishermen.     Kemember,  it  is  illegal. 

Q.  It  is  also  true  that  the  person  who  permits 
I  also  a  little  in  faultT — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Without  going  into  the  merits  of  it;  tempts 
'ewfoundlander  does  draw  his  seine  across  the  ii 
amber  of  fish  1 — A,  Not  as  a  general  rule.  X 
ery  limited  extent,  because  I  cannot  permit  it  to 
esterday  it  was  a  general  thing,  I  said  it  was  6 
way  from  any  mngistrate  or  castoms  aothoritiei 
■as  that  they  engaged  a  man — the  owner  of  the  i 
illigence  and  knowledge  of  the  localities,  and 
nabled  to  secure  the  bait. 

Q.  According  to  your  opinion  a  large  part 
eyond  the  reach  of  the  magistrates  1 — A.  Not  a 

Q.  And  having  a  great  part  beyond  the  reach  ( 
le  who  do  yield  to  money,  they  do  inclose  the  flsl 
}  sell  to  Americans  t — A.  They  do  to  a  certain  t 

Q.  When  Americans  come  and  wish  to  fish  for  1 
erson  who  has  a  boat  and  seine  I — A.  I  did  no 
aid  his  seine. 

Q.  And  he  goes  to  work  ;  and  it  ia  his  contract 
L.  Undoubtedly  it  is  his  contract. 

Q.  It  is  his  business  1 — A.  It  is  his  bnainesa. 

Q.  And  the  American  vessel  helps  him  1 — A.  1 
rithout  helping  him,  and  the  vessel  gets  the  he 
ate  in  consequence;  it  is  a  joint  afl'air  in  which 

Q.  The  Newfoundlander  is  the  man  who  ooot 
le  does  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  seine  t — A.  It  woo 
n  its  size. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  seine  snch  as  he  would  i 
L.  Ltifi'erent  sizes  are  used.    In  some  places,  whei 

seine  costing  £20  would  be  sufficiently  large, 
sine  costing  from  £80  to  £100  would  be  sufflcieo 
o$400. 

Q.  That  is  the  sum  invested  in  the  seine  t — A. 

Q.  Tbe  people  are  so  poor  as  to  be  on  the  vei 
Ton  are  now  assuming  I  said  that.    I  never  said 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  they  were  in 
bey  lost  their  sea-hsheries  there  was  nothing  le 

said  if  deprived  of  their  fisheries;  but  I  did  i 
hey  were  suffering  starvation.  If  deprived  of  tl 
ronld  be  the  case  with  all  of  as,  they  wonld  be  t 

Q.  If  tbey  had  a  single  season  in  which  the  f 
uccessfat  what  woald  be  their  condition ;  woald 
eal  of  help  to  keep  them  from  tbe  borders  of  sta 
hink  so.    It  is  a  hypothetical  case;  I  never  kne 

Q.  If  a  man  owns  a  seine  and  an  American  < 
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baitasaooD  as  possible,  the  man  takes  charge  of  the  seine  1— A. 

)  takes  charge  and  furnishes  the  seine  and  some  men  1 — A.  It 

K>iu  some  cases.    In  the  case  I  spoke  of  yesterday,  I  said  I 

rew  any  one  bot  the  seine-master.    I  believe  some  men  may  be 

i  in  some  cases. 

en  the  crew  of  the  vessel  will  take  bold  T — A,  Yes. 

d,  having  their  help,  be  charges  less  for  his  herring  T — A.  Ger- 

leyget  the  herring  maoh  cheaper  by  assisting  to  take  them. 

JB  paid  by  his  contract f — A.  L  don't  tbink  he  is  paid  any  com- 
u  at  that  season  of  tbe  year  for  the  services  rendered — any  ade- 
npensation. 

Id  not  ask  whether  he  was  nnderpaid;  he  is  paid,  whether 
dornott — A.  Teaj  [»aid  something. 

1  gave  as  some  figures,  yesterday,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  yoar 
.  Yon  made  a  calculation  abont  tbe  profits  of  an  American 
•BseH — A.  I  think  not. 

I  made  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  outfit  of  two  men  and  a 
on  made  that  np  by  charging  certain  expenses  for  lines,  nets. 
::.,  at  $5;  then  yon  took  the  annual  cost  of  the  investment  in 
for  one  year,  supposing  it  to  last  six  years,  at  (6.66 ;  and  pro- 
r  two  men  for  a  month,  and  multiplying  that  by  12 for  number 
8  in  the  year,  making  ilST ;  then  you  supposed  the  making  of 
als,  supposing  each  man  to  catch  80  quintals  at  iS2,  and  wages 
rd  of  the  catch.  Do  yon  tbink  that  is  tbe  average  wages  f — 
lOt  thinking,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  custom  in  the  fisberiea. 
It  is  the  actual  common  custom,  the  usual  way  of  paying 
men. 

wages  at  allf — A.  Kot  wages,  but  as  sbaresmen. 
I  that  would  be  the  average  share  T — A.  Precisely. 
I  sappose  that  each  man  catches  80  qnintaltt,  making  160  qnin- 
fou  put  them  at  $5  per  quintal,  making  (800.     Is  t5  the  usual 
L.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  average  price. 

r,  you  deduct  from  the  $800  $547,  which  leaves  $262.20,  which 
iqoal  to  32^  per  cent. ;  32 j  per  cent,  on  what  1 — A.  Upon  $800, 

of  fish. 

t  is  tbe  percentage  of  profit  upon  tbe  catch  of  the  fish,  after 
;  all  expenses,  not  on  the  capital  T — A.  I  put  in  the  whole  cost 
]g  tbe  flah  and  put  in  the  whole  quantity  of  fish. 

deduct  the  cost  from  the  whole  sales  of  the  fish  f — A.  The 
estment  for  getting  that  quantity  of  fish, 
t  leaves  a  net  profit  of  32J  per  cent.  T — A.  It  leaves  a  net  profit 
rceut. 

re  you  any  change  to  make  in  tbatt — A.  No. 
fom  tbink  tbey  make  321  per  cent,  per  annum  T — A.  I  think 
■'■-'■  supports  the  families  of  tbe  fishermen  tbrougboot  the 

fishermen  have  been  taken  offT — A.  But  there  are  the 
tbe  master-fishermen. 

Q  the  owner  1 — A.  The  owners  are  fishermen  themselves, 
vaots.    Tbe  merchants  do  not  carry  on  the  fishing  bosi- 

n  to  say  It  is  nothing  but  net  profit  f — A.  I  put  it  as  such, 
nlation  was  complete  within  itself. 
x)se  that  the  gross  sales  being  $800,  the  net  profit,  de- 
thiukshoaldbededncted,is32i  percent. t— A.  Ithinkso. 
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|.  And  yon  bave  dedocted,  among  other  thingi 

men  in  the  boatt — A.  Preciaety. 
<.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  32J,  per  cent.,  to 
the  owuer,  the  owner  of  the  boat«  and  the  o' 

be  a  fisbennaQ  of  the  better  class,  with  credit 
)  has  to  support  his  family  oat  of  the  32J  per  c 
!■  Do  yon  not  consider  that  the  32^  per  cent,  ii 
gross  sales  T    You  have  the  grosn  sale  $800,  ai 

the  pay  of  the  two  men,  only  t252.20,  and  leav 
tbe  owner  of  the  boat  and  nete  T — A.  Yoa  are 
:hing  the  fish  is  $547.  The  net  profit  is  1252 
I  to  snpport  his  family — not  a  very  large  amo 
wo  men.  It  is  a  very  fair  profit. 
!■  The  question  of  sapporting  his  family  is  onl 
he  amonot  invested  a  very  large  retam  1 — A.  I 
osaal  return.  I  think  this  statement,  so  far  a 
onestly  made  ap,  and  includes  every  legitimatt 
age. 

(.  Do  you  include  with  it  the  making  of  ao  ma 
That  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  making  fish. 
1.  So  that  wbeu  .you  take  the  usual  price  for  mi 
tqnivaleut  to  allowing  interest  on  outlay,  such 
Qght  that  reasonable.  What  I  meant  certaini; 
ally  paid  as  a  fair  estimate  of  what  was  right  i 
;.  Do  yon  suppose  that  these  parties  deal  iu 
al  terms  T — A.  Yes. 

;.  Is  that  always  the  case  with  your  fisherme 
ermeo  are  concerned. 

\.  Yoa  think  on  an  equality  for  making  contra 
I  planters  are.  The  men  who  are  put  down  as 
equal  terms,  but  the  men  who  flt  them  out  are 
li  tbe  merchants.    There  is  a  distinction  betwc 

servant  and  tbe  other  a  master. 
\.  The  men  who  are  servants  are  not  on  equal 
ir  one-third  share  and  are  poor  men,  and,  thei 

such  good  credit  as  the  better  class  of  men. 
(.  There  everything  depends  on  credit;  the  bof 
lirt — A.  Yes;  to  a  large  extent. 
!•  Next,  you  took  a  boat  with  four  hands. 
;h  at  4Cio  quintals,  which,  at  t5  per  quintal,  gi' 

put  the  catch  at  400  quintals,  when  the  catcl 
L60  quintals!' — A.  Welt,  the  boats  I  had  in  vie' 
t  fishing  localities  on  the  southern  shore  tor  s 
>e  Saint  Mary's,  Capes  Pine  and  Lawn,  and 
e  them  a  boat  which  would  cost  £70  or  £80 
t  costing  jSIO,  and  thus  afford  tbem  greater  I 
.  I  know  that  400  quintals  would  be  a  fair  i 
b  a  crew  of  foar  men. 
;.  That  is  100  each  !— A.  Yes. 
i.  Instead  of  80  quintals  1 — A.  Yes.  Yon  will  o 
its  as  well  as  a  vessel  costing  £100, 
!•  You  have  allowed  half  the  catcb  to  the  mei 
ause  the  men  are  only  engaged  during  the  foi 
iths  in  the  year,  and  are  only  fed  by  the  plani 
treas  the  other  men  are  fed  dnriuj;  the  bad  fish 
good  ones,  all  tbe  year  round. 
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ly  18  that  different  mode  followed — that  the  large  boat  shoald 
gmployed  duriug  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  the  small  t>oat 
II  the  timet — A.  The  large  boat  is  engaged  in  baiting  the  French 
iring  and  in  the  herring  catch  in  winter,  to  a  certain  extent, 
e  of  them  are  laid  up  after  the  voyage  i»  over,  and  the  flsher- 
D  pnrsae  the  fishery  according  to  the  other  practice  at  their 

168. 

9  large  boats  are  employed  at  bait-fishing  when  they  are  not 
igT— A.  Ib  the  spring,  for  a  ebort  time,  two  or  three  weeks, 
ipy  go  cod-flnhing. 

I  the  herring  caught  by  the  man  who  owns  the  boat  t  Doea  he 
be  labor  T — A.  Ibey  go  shares,  I  think,  (hen ;  they  are  shares- 

'se  boats  faaviDg  tAken  thuir  herring  they  go  to  St.  Pierre  to 

aT— A.  Yes. 

Pierre  is  a  free  port,  is  it  not  T — A.  It  is  aomioally  a  free  port. 

t  not  in  fact  so  1    Can  anybody  go  there  and  bny  without  pay- 

si — A.  The  daties,  I  think,  are  2  per  cent,  on  all  goods  broaght 

1  bottoms.    It  is  free  to  American  bottoms — it  is  free  to  French 

but  to  all  foreign  vessels  2  per  cent,  daty  is  charged. 

I  you  sare  that  is  so  t — A.  That  is,  not  on  bait,  bat  on  mercban- 

at  ia  there  to  prevent  that  becoming  a  sort  of  depot  for  bait  f — 

,  depot  for  bait  for  the  French. 

y  shoald  it  not  become  so  for  Americans  t — A.  I  saw  a  procta- 

Sned  by  the  governor  at  8t.  Pierre,  prohibitiog  the  Americans 

ing  or  getting  bait  there ;  it  also  forbade  the  English  on  pain 

;  their  boats  confiscated. 

en  did  you  see  itt — A.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

;  in  operation  now  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

I  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  proclamation  was  five  or  six  years 

not  true  that  the  Americans  do  buy  bait  freely  at  St.  Pierre  t— 

t  know  that  they  do ;  I  have  never  known  them  do  it.     I  have 

a  there  for  three  years,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  to  it. 

,  told  ns  that  yoa  considered  this  treaty,  which  allows  Ameri- 

ih  without  reference  to  distance  from  your  shores,  as  disastrous 

ling  prosperity  of  year  island.    I  think  you  told  us  there  were 

i  men  on  the  island  who  did  not  believe  so  t — ^A.  That  was  my 

Id  you  name  these  three  men  1 — A.  I  certainly  would  object  to 
would  rather  withdraw  the  statemeut,  because  it  would  be 
dr  to  them. 

I  would  rather  not  name  the  men  1 — A.  Certainly  not. 
iny  injury  likely  to  flow  to  themi — A.  No;  but  it  would  be 
introduce  the  name  of  any  gentleman  before  the  Uommission. 
y  have  made  their  opinions  publicly  known  t — A.    One  of  them 
has. 

is  a  public  man  T — A.  A  public  man. 

haps  he  would  not  like  to  have  that  known ;  and  the  other  two, 
'  made  their  opinions  known  among  their  neighbors  T — A.  [niey 
ve  no  objection  to  having  their  names  mentioned  here.  I  think 
be  an  unwarranted  use  of  their  names, 
ink  you  said  they  were  merchants  1 — ^A.  I  don't  remember  say- 
were  so. 

E-e  you  any  objection  to  stating  whether  they  are  so  1 — A.  One 
is  a  merchant,  the  other  two  are  not  merchants. 
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Q.  Can  ;ou  tell  as  how  it  arose  that  Nevfoandland 
treaty  wben  there  were  but  three  persoDS  oat  of  the  po 
were  not  opposed  to  it  T — A.  I  never  said  that  at  all. 
Mr.  Whiteway: 

J  think  Jadge  Bennett  atated  that  at  the  present  time  s 
the  treaty  disastrous  except  three  persons,  and  went  on  b 
over,  that  one  was  a  man  who  never  changed  his  opinion  i 
ject. 

Witness.  I  did.    I  do  not  remember  being  asked  a«  to 
the  time  the  Washington  Treaty  waa  accepted. 
By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  There  bad  been  an  election  for  the  legislature  betwei 
the  treaty  being  adopted  and  the  Newfoandland  coming 
when  it  was  first  passed  by  the  legislatnre  of  Newfonodlat 
was  some  addition  or  omission  in  tbe  act  which  was  f*^<^ 
it  was  not  adopted. 

Q.  Yon  had  an  election  in  the  mean  timet — A.  Yea. 

[Mr.  Dana  read  from  the  evidence  given  by  witness 
day  as  to  the  motives  which  led  the  Newfoundland  leg 
the  treaty,  and  continued  his  examination  as  follows:] 

Q.  Looking  forwani.  they  thought  it  would  not  act  ii 
ing  from  reciprocity  T — A.  Yes, 

Q,  But  only  one  of  those  three  was  a  merchant.  ^ 
chants  that  thonght  so  T  You  say  yon  knew  bat  three 
in  favor  of  it — wlio  believed  it  would  act  well — and  oi 
merchant  T — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  perhi 
it  a  little  plainer.  Before  the  act  was  pasaetl  by  th( 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  fishermen,  and  indeetl 
against  the  Washington  Treaty,and  the  commercial  bo 
met  to  discuss  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  Newfound 
After  a  fall  discussion  they  took  a  vote  on  the  question 
a  very  large  majority,  agree  that  it  should  be  accepb 
tare,  and  they  sent  a  resolution  in  the  shape  of  a  petil 
ture  asking  that  it  might  be  adopted.  That  was  wl 
although  I  did  not  mention  it,  and  that  is  why  I  spoke 
being  desirous  of  having  the  treaty. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  large  body  of  merchants  who 
not  be  injurions  T — A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  before  it  was  adopted  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  t^hatT — A.  Five  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  five  years  ago  there  was  a  large  majority  o 
thought  it  would  not  act  injuriously;  well,  how  do  you 
tent  with  your  statement;  have  they  changed  their  n 
that  if  the  matter  were  tested  before  them  you  coc 
merchants  in  tbe  iHJand  of  Newfoundland  that  woul 
the  Washington  Treaty. 

Q.  You  say  the  merchants  "are  located  in  St.  Jol 
many  means  uf  communication  with  the  extern  diatri 
aumed  that  because  the  Americans  did  not  visit  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  therefore  they  would  not  visit  the 
term  of  tbe  Washington  Treaty.  Another  reason  was 
it  would  give  them  a  market  fbr  their  cod-oil,  aud  the; 
pated  that  seal  oil  would  he  allowed  iu  under  the  truatj 
yon  aay,  "  We  are  so  ignorant  in  Newfoundland  we  i 
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ih  and  auotheras  far  as  products  went.  We  as- 
lald  he  admitted  in  the  Cnited  3tat«B  aa  cod-oil." — 
exact  worda  I  made  use  of  yesterday.  1  spolte  of 
iona  of  oil — cod-oil  and  Real-oil — and  wtien  I  spoke 
:  of  tbe  terms  I  meant  tliat  we  did  not  discriminate 
jesof  oil,  and  tbongbt  tbatbotb  would  be  admitted 

.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant. 

e  lesinlature  in  1871  f — A.  1  was. 

I  yon  t — A.  I  thiok  I  was  speaker  of  the  hoase, 

letter  from  Governor  Hill  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberiy, 

alsof  the  council  of  Newfoundland,  Appendix,  page 

follows : 

GOVBRNMKST   House, 

iftnr/oufldlond,  ith  Jitlg,  1871. 
honor  to  inform  yoar  tordeblp  that  oa  the  Ist  inntaDt  I  Mot 
ti<p  M  follows,  viz ;  "  la  reference  to  terma  of  Waabington 
bat  liab  oil  iDolndea  seal  oil.     Eiplauutioa  will  oblige  tbis 
M  instant  received  tbe  folio  wing  re  ply,  viz :  "  lam  ofopioian 

STEPHEN  J.  HILL. 


was  signed  on  tbe  1st  of  May.  When  was  your 
eatyl— A.  I  tbink  io  1873. 

i  July,  1871,  your  goveroor  writes  to  Earl  Kimberiy, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  fishoil  does  not  include  seal- 

of  that  correspondence  t — A.  I  have  known  of  it. 
f  it  at  tbe  time  1 — A.  I  think  probably  that  wheo 
)le  of  tbe  house  I  knew  of  it,  but  that  would  not 
legotiations  were  going  on  between  tbe  Imperial 
Government  at  Wasbiugton  for  tbe  admissioD  of 
r  Edward  rhomtou,  the  British  ambassador,  bad 
e  hoped  and  believed  that  seal-oil  would  be  admit- 
'nrther,  the  premier  of  Newfoundland,  in  introduc- 
ed that  he  bad  every  reason  to  believe  that  seal -oil 
aty  free. 

!— A.  Tbe  Hon.  Charles  Fox  Bennett.  He  was 
am  speaking  of. 

anything  from  the  home  government  1— A.  I  don't 
)  produced  any  dispatch,  or  whether  he  made  it  as 
lent. 

any  recall  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley's  statement  of 
'  the  treaty  made  by  the  British  Government  in 
I  NewfoandJaud  government  ofhcially,  that  fish-oil 
oill — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  [  am  aware 
irnuient  coutended  strongly  with  tbe  United  States 
lid  include  seal-oil. 

that  they  wished  to  have  some  arrangement  by 
be  admitted  duty  freel — A.  I  don't  know  that  it 
!  mere  terms  of  tbe  treaty  that  it  was  included  in 

ling,  as  stAted  by  tbe  Earl  of  Kimberiy,  was  that 
1-oil,  and  whatever  was  said  by  persons  in  the  leg- 
e  house  to  vote  for  the  measure,  whether  officially 
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or  UDofficially,  I  cannot  tell  about,  bat  the  b 
itself  upon  record  as  nnderstandiQff  that  the  tn 
oil.  Tou  have  no  evidence  of  its  ever  recedii 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  have  jou  I — 
have  an;  evidence  of  that  fact  except  what  I  h 

Q,  Do  jou  remember  anything  of  an  offer  i 
before  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,  on  the  subj 
free  of  daty,  the  Americans  to  participate  in  th 
not  remember.  I  think  there  never  was  any  ol 
Newfoundland  government,  but  I  think  a  com 
leading  uouusel  to  saggest  some  auch  matter  at 
heard  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  it 
Qoverument  of  tbe  United  States  would  let  in 
Americans  should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 

Q.  The  seal  fishing  of  Newfoundland  onlyl 
I  think  that  was  the  proposition,  but  not  an  ofD 
at  all.  A  learned  counsel  was  at  that  time  on 
tbe  commercial  society  suggested  the  proprii 
the  American  Government  would  be  willing  t 
of  tbat  kind.  I  do  not  speak  positively,  but  1 1 
thing  of  tbat  kind. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  on  page  21  of  the  same  i 
to  tUe  Eail  of  Kimberley,  dated  17th  of  July, 
aa  follows : 

Mt  LOUD :  As  tbe  lefjiBUtion  coatemplated  ia  the  Tre 
in  your  lordsbip'a  opmion  (leceived  by  telegram  od  the 
MderatioQ  of  seal-oil,  nnder  the  head  of  fish-oil,  ta  aa  ai 
daty  from  the  porM  of  the  British  North  AmBTican  pogai 
emmeot  nith  the  porta  of  the  United  States,  I  hare  tl 
lordship  herewith  copy  of  a  minote  of  coancil  whiob 
M^estj's  GovernmeDt  to  the  seal-fiabBrj  in  relation  to 
possible  conBeqaences  which  might  eniue  from  the  prosei 
aa  a  right  by  citiieoa  of  the  Unit«d  States,  and  respeotfal 
oonoediog  to  America  the  rif[h(  of  takinf;  m»1s  id  the  tei 
land  and  of  making  outfit  in  tbe  ports  thereof,  on  coitd 
Government  admits  tbe  produce  of  tbe  seals  of  this  colo 

2.  Should  jour  lordship  ooosider  tbe  present  raomer 
brini;  the  points  raised  io  the  dispatch  under  the  uotioe 
the  favorable  consiileration  of  the  subjects  in  queBtio 
United  States  would  greatly  facilitate  the  aooeptaoce  of 
the  colooial  legislature  when  that  important  statement 
the  aaeembl;  In  February  next. 
I  have,  «&□., 


Q.  Well,  do  you  not  know  tbat  that  was  a  n 
do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  minute  of  godui 
memory.  Of  course  it  ia  so  as  it  is  there.  1  d 
but  it  bad  escaped  my  memory, 

Q.  I  believe  the  fact  that  tbe  American  Go 
the  treaty  so  as  to  exclude  your  seal-oil  was  st 
in  sncb  phraseology  (I  read  it  just  now  ■  you 
ignorant  that  you  could  not  see  the  distincti 
had  set  up)  so  as  to  leave  the  impression — yon 
it — that  the  American  Government,  after  havii 
constructiou  upon  it  tbat  nobody  ought  to  I 
having  read  you  this  statement,  this  telegran 
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Dd  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  then  governor,  reciting 
erle/s  opinion,  and  making  the  proposal  that  I  have  read 
ect  of  the  admission  of  seal-oil  into  the  AmericaD  Union, 
[lave  made  the  same  statement  that  .yon  made  yesterday  in 
]gtiage  T — A.  Well,  of  coarse,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mt-an 
lat  the  American  Gorernment  have  put  any  wrong  constrnc- 
treaty,  or  on  thnt  portion  of  the  treaty ;  but  what  I  do  say 
eeliug  is  general  in  Newfoundland  that  a  constrained  eon- 
is  been  pnt  upon  the  treaty.  1  must  say  that  honestly, 
feeling  in  Newfoundland,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
rley  and  the  action  of  the  American  Government — that  a 
construction  was  put  upon  Ihiit  treaty. 

h  parties  T — A.  By  both  pfirlies— that  the  interests  of  New- 
ere  sacriSced  bec»nsH  they  were  trifling. 
II  this  occurred  before  you  voted  on  itT — A.  I  was  speaker; 
d  OD  it. 

)t  mean  yon  individaally,  buT  the  people  of  Newfoundland, 
lowledge  of  this  correspondence;  they  knew  of  the  construe- 
ish  Goveniraent  and  the  American  Government  pat  upon 
tnd  they  knew  wbat  terms  bad  been  proposed  and  what 
OQDcil  had  been  made  in  the  matter.  And,  as  you  say,  the 
received  a  coustraction  from  both  parties  to  it  that  yoa 
be  wrong  and  injorioas  to  Kewfonudland,  and  that  their 
re  sacrificed;  jet,  after  alU  that,  the  legislature  of  New- 
M^pted  it  all  1 — A.  Tes ;  they  did. 

yon  any  explanation  T  Haven't  yon  a  little  overstated  the 
not  more  likely  that  you  stated,  of  course  with  the  inteo- 
ig  everything  as  frankly  and  truly  as  any  gentleman  could — 
rather  more  likely  that  your  views  are  a  little  extreme  than 
neb  circamstances  the  legislature  should  have  adopted  the 
I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
ere  not  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  referred  to  f  Ton  said 
nere  three  that  believed  it  to  be  wrong. — A.  I  said  that 
hree  that  believed  it  to  be  right. 

bated  that  another  evil  that  came  from  the  American  par- 
your  fisheries  was  that  it  had  a  demoralizing  effect — tbe 
loming  there  for  bait;  that  is,  coming  there  to  buy  bait  and 
elping  to  execute  their  own  contract.  One  of  the  learned 
;e8ied  the  word  seduced,  and  I  understand  yoa  to  hold  that 
in  of  your  country  were  seduced  and  demoralized  in  this 
ction  and  demoralization,  namely,  that  tbe  American  fisher- 
(20  in  cash  to  the  natives  to  work  for  them,  aod  that  they 
[1  and  demoralized  to  such  an  extent  that  they  actually  took 
1  caught  the  herring, 
eway  objects.) 

msidei-  tliat  it  was  their  dnty  to  be  oatcbiDg  the  codfish  for 
or  the  merchants  who  employed  them.  Now,  don't  yoa 
ae  natives  of  Newfoundland,  althoagh  yoa  have  spoken  of 
)rant — I  do  not  know  how  that  is  rayselt— don't  yon  think 
understand  their  own  interests,  so  far  at  least  as  to  know 
y  had  better  flsh  for  $20  for  the  Americans  or  Hsb  for  tbe 
it  some  other  rate  1 — A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  they 
nestly  engaged  in  working  for  the  merchants  who  provided 
lilies,  and  that  in  fishing  for  tbe  Americans  they  were  dis- 
rking  for  them,  seeing  that  the  merchants  had  already  paid 
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ar  their  labor.  I  think  if  a  man's  servaiitH  s 
already  paid  tbem  their  wages  betorehaad 
did  not  understand  yon  to  say  it  was  bectii 
oey  beforehand  to  do  certain  work  that  .you 
for  the  Americans. — A.  They  receive  their 
m  tbeir  fishing  without  that.  They  reqaii 
ley  use.  Nine-tenths  of  them  take  that  out£ 
iad  of  catching  codfish,  which  is  the  only  di 
iFcbant  can  make  available  to  pay  himself,  t 
uans,  I  think  they  are  demoralized, 
'hen  the  demoralization  (and  I  should  agree 
:t  of  their  having  received  money  for  the  I 

en A.  Not  money. 

Veil,  credit — that  having  got  credit  with  tbi 
ill  work  it  ont,  they  throw  it  np. — A.  Darii 
rkLng  for  the  Americans.  If  they  work  a  d 
irn  £5  catubing  bait  for  him,  they  are  ear 

lUt. 

Veil,  as  a  general  thing,  do  j  on  think  the  me 

'  from  breuches  of  contract  of  that  sortT — i 

>o  you  think  they  have  some  feeling  abont 

ry  strongly. 

Ind  they  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Americi 

fot  ou  their  own  |>eoplet 

Dana.  As  objection  was  taken  to  a  questioi 

s,  I  will  read  from  the  evidence  taken  yes 

Tbe  following  is  the  question  put  and  ausi 

in  the  official  report: 

le  AmerioAns  pnrchMinK  the  bait  trom  the  seller  pa 
Aod  so  fiu  EM  a  tnatter  of  tr<ide  is  an  adTKota^  to  a 
at  apoD  u  small  communit;  of  one  or  two  iodividaAL 
b  bftltl — A.  My  own  impression  is,  that  sapplyiag  A 
f  tbe  most  demoralizing  Lhinn  for  onr  flahernieD.  1 
skals  for  the  lion.    It  is  moat  ininrioas  to  the  loesl  Asl 


Iv  enongb  to  take  |S0  from  a 
t'Ctaiui;  ood  for  tbe  mcrohants  who  are  snpplying  the 
e  think  it  is  a  demoralizing  trade. 
Dold  The  flaherman'a  timu  not  be  mncb  more  benefli 
<d  if,  iQstead  of  getting  $90  for  supplying  Americans 
ialching  codfish  with  that  baitT— A.  Decidedly.  T( 
ft  St.  John's  a  man  helongiait  to  Bav  Bulls,  16  miles  i 
the  Hoa.  Ambrose  Shea,  and  informed  me  that  two  < 
■els  were  iu  that  bay  and  engaged  a  numtier  of  loca 
I,  for  wbicb  thsy  obtained  alKinC  9d  per  100,  fur  squi 
nan  Rent  out  and  cauKbt  ten  qnintals,  worth  fS  pc 
mate  ^rbat  the  valoe  of  bait-fishing  is.     Tliis,  I  am  o 

NB  8.  That  is  misreported.     I  did  not  say 

tiermen  in  the  harbor. 

Dana.  1  have  it  here  on  my  manuHcript. 

NESS.  I  did  not  say  so ;  or,  if  I  did,  I  did  m 

Dana.  I  suppose  not;  but  when  the  reporl 

ng  it  down  in  tbe  same  way,  I  do  not  think  y 

t  say  it.     It  is  not  probable  that  a  great  n 

len  in  the  harbor"  got  five  quintals. 

'oar  own  position  is  that  of  an  employer}-^ 

in  trade  at  all. 

lave  you  been  f — A,  I  was  for  a  number  of 
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what  time  T— A.  Up  to  1873,  since  1854. 

not  boow  bat  that  you  bad  invested  capital  in  itT — A.  No; 

trade. 

rere  an  employer  for  nineteen  years  t — A.  Tea. 

on  tbink  tbe  feeling  of  the  employer  claiiR  ia  tbat  these  men 

le  fisbintf  for  them  than  catching  berritig  for  the  AmeriRans 

s  as  they  do  t    Yon  tbink  there  i8  a  general  and  strong  feel- 

themf — A.  I  think  so. 

ihermeu  there  are  indebted  to  the  tnerchantH,  are  they  not! — 

iS  require  a  large  outfit  in  tbe  spring  of  tbe  year  in  order  to 

isheries. 

whatever  the  cause  is,  they  are  largely  indebted  to  tbe  mer- 

.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tsay  tbat. 

business  not  conducted  on  the  credit  system! — A.  It  is  a 

Q  for  a  limited  time,  but  if  the  voyage  is  prosperous  every 

'  tbe  3l8t  of  October,  have  paid  bis  debt  and  be  in  credit. 

lot  ask  whether  he  paid  or  not.    But  does  not  tbat  relation 

d  creditor  exist  between  the  fisherman  and  the  merchant  f — 

t  if  he  is  successful  he  may  wipe  it  out  by  October. 

'  he  is  not  successful  be  does  not  wipe  it  out.    Well,  is  it  not 

t  tbey  are  to  a  large  eitent  indebted  to  tbe  merchants,  not  only 

r  and  October,  but  afterwards  1    Is  it  not  the  case  that  they 

id  are  not  always  able  to  meet  it,  and  tbat  they  are  to  a  very 

I  extent  in  the  power  of  those  merchants  to  whom  they  are 

I  know  yonr  natural  feeling  may  be A.  O,  no ;  I 

i  feeling.  You  quite  mistnke.  No  doubt  there  is  a  consid- 
mt  of  bad  debts  in  Newfoundland,  but  that  it  materially 
Sherman  in  the  power  of  the  merchant  I  think  is  a  mistake, 
custom  of  the  merchant  ever  to  exert  that  power  of  collect- 
s  unless  the  voyage  is  sufficiently  prosperous  to  enable  bim 
hey  do  not  use  the  process  of  the  law, 
lOt  ask  whether  they  used  the  process  of  law ;  but  does  not 
n  feel  tbat  he  is  indebted  t — A.  It  does  not  hurt  his  feelings 

t  bart  tbe  feelings  of  the  merchant  t — A.  I  don't  think. 
f  put  on  a  margin  of  profit  to  cover  the  debts, 
y  get  some  pay  io  advance  1    Then  the  price  they  ask  would 
n  the  price  a  person  would  ask  who  was  entirely  independ- 
ecority  T — A.  It  is  so  the  world  over. 

B  it  not  a  great  advantage  to  a  fisherman  in  a  small  town 
honld  be  two  rival  mercantile  bouses,  so  tbat  if  he  thinks 
:e8  him  too  much  for  what  he  wants  be  can  go  to  Mr.  B  t— 
liiuk  it  makes  much  difference. 

fou  think  ii  is  bad  to  have  a  monopoly  of  that  sortT — A. 
s,  if  tbe  monopoly  is  too  great  it  would  be  bad ;  but  if  the 
is  so  great  thatooe  is  inducing  the  other's  employes  to  leave 
irioua. 

is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  case  where  both  the  rival 
ve  dishonestly,  and  the  man  too.  I  am  supposing  that  all 
!8tly.  Each  mer^banc  must  make  all  the  profit  he  can,  aud 
at  such  inducements  as  are  proper.  The  fisherman  does  not 
it  anybody,  but  only  to  pay  a  reasonable  price,  and  no  more 
A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  fish- 
he  reason  that  tbe  prices  are  generally  fixed  for  the  whole 
every  merchant  charges  about  the  same  price, 
t  if  there  are  two  bouses  in  the  same  place,  rivals,  they 
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).  They  come  in  and  make  a  conttact  with  a  boat-Ga 

it* — A,  Precisely. 

^.  They  want  it  as  quickly  as  possible  1 — A.  Tes. 

j.  The  N^ewfoundland  fisherman  has  got  the  herring  reai 

eine  aoross  a  little  inlet  and  incloses  a  body  of  fish  ! — A 

j.  And  he  supplies  the  vessel  as  quickly  as  possible  T — A 

it  would  be  the  result.    That  is  an  illegal  mode;  itiBCom 

1  Newfoandland  men  would  not  violate  the  law  if  not  en( 

aerican  fishermen.    Kemember,  it  is  illegal. 

^.  It  is  also  true  that  the  person  who  permits  himself  to 

also  a  little  in  fault! — A.  I  think  so. 

^.  Without  goinginto  the  merits  of  it;  tempted  or  not  t 

iwfoundlander  does  draw  his  seine  across  the  inlet  and  iof 

mber  of  fish  1 — A.  Kot  as  a  general  rule.    I  wish  to  co 

ry  limited  extent,  becsnse  I  caonot  permit  it  to  be  assntoei 

stenlay  it  was  a  general  thing.    I  said  it  was  done  in  a  fc 

ay  from  any  magistrate  or  cnstouts  anthorities,  and  the 

s  that  tbey  engaged  a  man — the  owner  of  the  seine — and 

ligenoe  and  knowledge  of  the  localities,  and  their  labo 

abled  to  secure  the  bait. 

Q.  According  to  your  opinion  a  large  part  of  Xewfbt 

yond  the  reach  of  the  magistrates  t — A.  Not  all  of  it. 

tj.  And  having  a  great  part  beyond  the  reach  of  magistn 

)  who  do  yield  to  money,  they  do  inclose  the  fish  and  have 

sell  to  Americans  1 — A.  They  do  to  a  certain  extent 

Q.  When  Americans  come  and  wish  to  fish  for  bait,  you  s] 

rson  who  has  a  boat  and  seine  t — A.  I  did  not  speak  of 

id  his  seine. 

Q.  And  he  goes  to  work ;  and  it  is  bis  contract  to  fnroiah 

TJndoubtediy  it  is  his  contract. 
Q.  It  is  bis  business  1 — A.  It  is  his  business. 
Q.  And  the  American  vessel  helps  him  f — A.  They  could 
thont  helping  him,  and  the  vessel  gets  tbe  herring  at  a 
te  in  consequence ;  it  is  a  joint  afi'air  in  which  they  are  b< 
Q.  The  Newfoundlander  is  the  man  who  oontribates  tb< 
i  does  that. 
Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  theseinel — A.  It  would  depend 

its  size. 
Q.  What  is  thecostof  a  seine  each  as  he  would  use  for  that 

Different  sizes  are  used.  In  some  places,  where  there  is 
seine  costing  £20  would  be  Bufaciently  large,  and  at  oti 
ine  costing  from  £80  to  £100  would  be  sufficiently  large ; 
$400. 

Q.  That  is  the  sum  invested  in  the  seine  1 — A.  Tes. 
Q.  The  people  are  so  poor  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  star 
>u  are  now  assuming  I  said  that.    I  never  said  so. 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  in  that  condil 
ey  lost  their  sea-tisheries  there  was  nothing  left  but  star 
utid  if  deprived  of  their  fisheries;  but  I  did  nob  say  thi 
ey  were  sufi'eriug  starvation.    If  deprived  of  their  means 
>nld  be  the  case  with  all  of  na,  they  woald  be  starved. 
Q.  If  tbey  had  a  single  season  in  which  the  fishing  was 
ooessful  what  would  be  their  condition ;  would  they  not  [ 
at  of  help  to  keep  them  fhim  the  borders  of  starvation  1— 
ink  80.    It  is  a  hypothetical  case;  I  never  knew  anch  »  ci 
Q.  If  a  man  owns  a  seine  and  an  American  comea  alonj 
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assoOD  as  possible,  the  man  takea  charge  of  the  eeiael— A. 

kea  charge  aod  furnishes  the  seine  and  some  men  T — A.  It 
]  Bome  cases.  Id  the  case  I  apoke  of  yesterda;,  I  said  I 
any  one  bat  the  seine-master.     I  believe  some  men  may  be 

some  cases. 

be  crew  of  the  vessel  will  take  hold  J — A.  Yes. 
laving  their  help,  he  charges  less  for  his  herring  t — A.  Oer- 
f^t  the  faening  mach  cheaper  by  assisting  to  take  them. 
)aid  by  his  contract  1 — A.  1  don't  think  he  is  paid  any  com- 

that  season  of  the  year  for  the  services  rendered— any  ade- 
msation. 

lot  ask  whether  he  was  underpaid ;  he  is  paid,  whether 
•notT — A.  Yes;  paid  something. 

ive  us  some  figures,  yesterday,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
roa  made  a  calcatatiou  about  the  profits  of  sn  American 
IT — A.  I  think  not. 

ade  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  outfit  of  two  men  and  a 
nade  that  np  by  charging  certain  expenses  for  lines,  nets. 
it  (5;  then  you  took  the  annual  cost  of  the  investment  in 
one  year,  supposing  it  to  last  six  years,  at  $6.66;  and  pro- 
ro  men  for  a  month,  and  multiplying  that  by  12  for  number 

the  year,  making  $187 ;  then  you  supposed  the  making  of 
supposing  each  man  to  catch  80  quintals  at  $32,  and  wages 
if  the  catch.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  average  wages  f — 
thinking,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  custom  in  the  fisheries, 
t  is  the  actual  common  cnstom,  the  usaal  way  of  paying 

ges  at  all  T — A.  Not  wages,  but  as  sharesmen. 
at  would  be  the  average  share  t — A.  Precisely, 
ppose  that  each  man  catches  80  quiotalx,  making  160qaiQ- 

pat  them  at  $5  per  quintal,  making  $800.     Is  $5  the  usual 

think  it  is  a  fi^r  average  price. 

on  dedact  from  the  $800  $547,  which  leaves  $252.20,  which 
il  to  32J  per  cent. ;  32|  per  cent,  on  what  T — A.  Upon  $800, 
fish. 

the  percentage  of  profit  upon  the  catch  of  the  fish,  after 
I  expeuses,  not  on  the  capital  1 — A.  I  pnt  in  the  whole  cost 
,he  fish  and  pnt  in  the  whole  quantity  of  fish, 
doct  the  cost  from  the  whole  sales  of  the  fish  t-~A.  The 
ment  for  getting  that  quantity  of  fish. 
aves  a  net  profit  of  32^  per  cent.  T — A.  It  leaves  a  net  profit 
ut. 
'Ou  any  change  to  make  in  thatt — A.  No. 

they  make  321  per  cent,  per  annum  T — A.  I  think 
>rt8  the  families  of  the  fishermen  throughout  the 

rmen  have  bee:j  taken  off! — A.  But  there  are  the 
laster- fishermen. 

owner  1 — A.  The  owners  are  fishermen  themselves, 
J.    The  merchants  do  not  carry  on  the  fishing  busi- 

Ay  it  is  nothing  but  net  profit  t — A.  I  pnt  it  as  such. 
>Q  was  complete  within  itself. 
,hat  the  gross  sales  being  $800,  the  net  profit,  de- 
:  should  be  deducted,  is  32^  per  cent.  1 — A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  And  ;ou  have  dedacted,  among  other  thing 
two  meu  in  the  boatt — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  32|  per  c«nt.,  to 
To  the  owuer,  the  owner  of  the  boats  and  the  a 
will  be  a  fisherman  of  the  better  class,  with  credit 
who  has  to  support  bis  family  ont  of  the  32^  per  i 

Q.  Do  yon  not  consider  that  the  32^  per  cent,  i 
the  gross  sales  T  You  have  the  gross  sale  (SOO,  a 
ing  the  pay  of  the  two  meu,  only  1252.20,  and  lea' 
lor  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  nets  I — A.  Ton  are 
catching  the  fish  is  t547.  The  net  profit  is  $252 
vas  to  support  his  family — not  a  very  large  amc 
of  two  men.     It  is  a  very  fair  profit. 

Q.  The  question  of  sapporting  hia  family  is  on 
on  the  amoDot  invested  a  very  large  return  1 — A.  ] 
the  nsaal  return.  I  think  this  statement,  so  far  s 
is  honestly  made  up,  and  includes  every  legitimat 
Toyage. 

Q.  Do  yoa  include  with  it  the  making  of  so  mt 
A.  That  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  making  fish. 

Q.  3o  that  when  you  take  the  usual  price  for  m 
be  equivalent  to  allowing  interest  on  outlay,  such 
thought  that  reasonable.  What  I  meant  certainl 
usually  paid  as  a  fair  estimate  of  what  was  right 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  parties  deal  in 
equal  terms  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  always  the  case  with  your  fishermt 
fishermen  are  conoerned. 

Q.  You  think  on  an  equality  for  making  oontn 
The  planters  are.  The  men  who  are  put  down  as 
on  equal  terms,  but  tlie  men  who  fit  them  out  a» 
with  the  merchants.  There  is  a  distinction  betwi 
is  a  servant  and  the  other  a  master. 

Q.  The  men  who  are  servants  are  not  on  equal 
their  one-third  share  and  are  poor,  men,  and,  the 
not  such  good  credit  as  the  better  class  of  meu. 

Q.  There  everything  depends  on  credit;  the  bn 
credit  t — A.  Yes;  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Next,  you  took  a  boat  with  four  hands, 
catch  at  400  quintals,  which,  at  t5  per  quintal,  gi 
yon  put  the  catch  at  4O0  quintals,  when  the  catc 
at  160  quintals  f — A.  Well,  the  boats  I  had  in  vie 
best  fishing  localities  on  the  southern  shore  for  i 
Gape  Saint  Uary's,  Oapes  Pine  and  Lawn,  and 
gave  them  a  boat  which  would  cost  £70  or  £80 
boat  costing  £10,  and  thus  afl'ord  them  greater 
fish.  I  know  that  400  qnintala  would  be  a  fair 
with  a  crew  of  four  men. 

Q.  That  is  100  each  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  SO  quintals  T — A.  Yes.  Yoa  will  < 
punts  as  well  as  a  vessel  costing  £100. 

Q.  You  have  allowed  half  the  catch  to  the  me 
Because  the  men  are  only  engaged  during  the  fo 
mouths  in  the  year,  and  are  only  fed  by  the  plan 
whereas  the  other  wen  are  fed  during  the  bad  fist 
the  good  ones,  all  the  year  round. 
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mode  followed — that  tbe  large  boat  aboald 
)Uly  a  portion  of  ttie  time,  aail  the  small  boat 
he  large  boat  is  engaged  in  baiting  tbe  Freuch 
herriog  catch  in  winter,  to  s  certain  extent, 
d  up  after  the  voyage  is  over,  and  tbe  flsher- 
lery  according  to  tbe  other  practice  at  their 

employed  at  bait-flshiiig  when  they  are  not 
ipriug,  for  a  short  time,  two  or  three  weeks, 

:bt  by  tbe  man  who  owns  the  bo»t  T  Does  he 
ey  go  shares,  I  thiok,  then ;  they  are  sbares- 

takeo  their  herring  tbey  go  to  St  Pierre  to 

>rt,  is  it  notf — A.  It  is  Qomioally  a  f^e  port. 

Can  anybody  go  tbere  and  buy  without  pay- 
ts,  I  think,  are  2  per  cent,  on  all  goods  bronght 
free  to  American  bottoms — it  is  free  to  French 

vessels  2  per  cent,  dnty  is  charged. 

so  T — A.  That  is,  not  ou  bait,  bat  on  merohan- 

vent  that  becoming  a  sort  of  depot  for  bait  f — 
<T  the  French. 

eoome  so  for  Americans  T — A.  I  saw  a  procla- 
ruor  at  St.  Pierre,  prohibiting  the  Americans 
it  tbere ;  it  also  forbade  the  English  on  pfuo 
Iscated. 

1 — A.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 
V  T — A.  I  don't  know. 

latever  tbe  proclamation  was  flre  or  six  years 
Americans  do  bay  bait  freely  at  St.  Pierre  t — 
do ;  I  have  never  known  tbem  do  it.  I  have 
years,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  Co  it. 
considered  this  treaty,  which  allows  Ameri- 
]ce  to  distance  from  yoar  shores,  as  disastroos 
f  yoar  island.  I  think  yon  told  us  there  were 
od  who  did  not  believe  so  t — A.  That  was  my 

le  three  men  I — A.  I  certainly  woald  object  to 
ithdraw  the  statement,  because  it  woald  be 

t  Dame  the  men  I — A.  Oertainly  not. 
to  flow  to  themt — A.  No;  but  it  would  be 
me  of  any  gentleman  before  the  Oommission. 
r  opinions  publicly  known  t — A.    One  of  them 

— A.  A  public  man. 

t  like  to  have  that  known ;  and  the  other  two, 
ons  known  among  their  neighbors f — A.  They 
having  their  names  mentioned  here,  1  tbiak 
»d  use  of  their  names. 

i  were  mercbanta  1 — A.  I  don't  remember  say- 
ion  to  stating  wfaetber  they  are  so  T — A.  One 
)  other  two  are  not  metchants. 
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i  large  item.  I  shonld  think  that  the  Americ 
ke  foar  voyapea  where  they  formerly  made  two. 
J.  Four  cod-fishing  To^tages  where  they  former 
>a1d  think  so  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  with 
w  mDDing  from  St.  John's  they  may  have  grea 
pment  there.  They  have  not  np  to  the  present 
nas  only  been  established  a  short  time — bnt  as  t 
[  people  I  imagine  very  little  time  will  elapse  b* 
i  of  the  steamers  to  transship  tbelr  fish  and  a 
ired  for  vessels  to  go  1,000  miles  and  retam  1,0 
ie  of  delivering  their  cargoes.  I  suppose  that  tl 
re  done  so,  I  understand,  at  other  colonies  with 
tir  cargoes. 

j.  Well,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  obtain! 
1  also  of  transshipment,  what  facilities  are  ther 

for  the  preservation  of  the  baitf — A.  There  a 
-hoases  on  diGFerent  parts  of  tbe  coast.  They 
;ting  ice.  Tbey  tell  me  they  get  it  at  ti  or  $5  p 
j.  Now,  what  time  would  it  take  for  a  Banking 
1-fishing  ground  on  the  Banks,  come  into  the  sbor 
i  go  back  and  commence  operations  again  T — A. 
newhat  on  the  distance  they  were  out  fishing.  Il 
>  miles  out  she  would  certainly,  with  a  favora 
wfoundland  coast  within  24  hours,  for  they  are  i 
vessels  and  sail  well.  Id  nine  cases  out  of  U 
ayed  more  than  ooe  day  to  obtain  bait,  and  tbey 
about  tbe  same  time  as  was  occupied  coming  i 
'ee  days  tbe  wbole  operation  may  be  performed. 
^  Ton  have  said  nothing  with  regard  to  the  1 
I  describe  it,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  prosecute 
ling  on  the  Kewfoundland  coast  is  a  very  limitec 
are.  It  is  limited  to  the  waters  between  Bmoe 
y  and  Pass  Island  in  Hermitage  Bay.  It  is  con^ 
i  was  a  very  prolific  fishery  for  a  number  of  yeai 
D  pursued  it  with  hook  and  line.  I  think  about 
[lericans  visited  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  fist 
rery  thoroughly.  They  fished  early  in  the  se^s 
iril,  when  halibut  was  in  great  demand  in  New  ^ 
Tieid  them  there  fresh  in  ice,  and  I  know  thej 
lery  from  that  time  to  within  the  last  three  y« 
re  about  exhausted  it  now.  They  have  complet 
lery,  and  I  have  myself  ^een  six  American  &f 
ee  miles  of  the  land  fishing  for  halibut  on  one  oc 
nk,  four  or  five  years  ago. 

2.  Are  there  any  American  vessels  which  fish  ii 
ee-mile  limit  for  codfish  as  well  as  for  halibutt' 
a  they  have  fished  at  Grand  Bank,  in  Fortune  B; 

Mary's  Bay.  I  have  not  seen  them  myself.  I  t 
}rmed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  they 
>t  locality. 

J.  Ton  spoke  of  the  French  fishery  yesterday; 
;h  bait  1 — A.  They  use  salt  bait.  Tbey  buy  bait 
ndland  people  and  salt  it  themselves  on  board  ol 
t.  Then  there  is  this  distinction  between  the 
luch,  that  tbe  French  buy  their  bait  from  tbe  peo; 
18  catch  it  and  buy  it  in  tbe  manner  you  have  be 
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rencn  never  viaic  lae  Kewfoandland  coast.  Tbe  Islaods  of 
e  8ud  MiqaeloD  are  their  beadqaarters.  The  Newfouudlaud 
r  the  bait  there  fresh  to  sell  it  to  them, 
efer  to  the  people  of  NewfoaDdlaod  liviag  in  small  settle- 
long  the  coast  aod  carrying  ou  flsbiag  in  their  immediate 
)d ;  are  these  people  dependent  solely  or  almost  solely  upon 
for  their  support  t — A.  They  are. 

ira  essentially  a  fishing  people  1 — A.  They  are  essentially  a 
ilation,  and  they  are  settled  on  a  narrow  fringe  of  laud  on 
i ;  the  interior  is  unsettled,  and  if  there  are  any  agricultaral 
I  believe  there  are  excellent  agricultural  lands  on  some  por- 
tHlaud,  they  have  not  yet  been  cleared  and  cultivated.  The 
ad  solely  on  the  fisheries. 

'e  tbem  ot  their  fisheries,  as  at  preseut  situated,  and  yoa 
n  of  their  all  f — A.  Starvation,  and  nothing  else  hut  that 

ney  compensation  could  recompense  them  for  snob  a  loss  as 
leir  fisheries! — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  money 
D  could  do  so.  1  imagine  that  an  amount  equal  to  the  debt 
woQJd  compensate  tbem.  I  don't  estimate  tbe  value;  but 
men  who  are  left  without  means  of  earning  a  living  for 
and  their  families  can  scarcely  be  compensated  with  any 
It  of  money. 
)n.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

ir  are  the  hooks  on  tbe  bultow  suspended  from  the  main 
bout  half  a  fathom.    With  the  French  the  length  is  nearly 
and  with  the  Americans  between  three  and  four  feet. 
r  Alexander  Gait : 
e  is  at  tbe  bottom  1 — A.  The  line  and  books  both  lie  at  the 

t  the  bottom  where  tbe  fish  are  feeding!— A.  The  fish  are 
rabs  and  small  bait,  and  they  pick  up  the  herring  as  they 

>n.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

y  use  squid  bait  on  the  trawls  T — A.  Yes,  aod  find  it  very 

t. 

te  one,  or  squid  cat  up  T — A.  Newfoundlanders  use  squid 

>Dt  Americans  economize  tbe  bait.    Tbt^y  put  out  a  far 

er  of  hooks  than  tbe  Newfoundland  people,  and  economize 

mtting  it  up. 

sait  do  they  use  for  halibut  I — A.  Herring. 

r.  Dana : 

"le  kind  ness  to  mark  on  tbe  map  the  portion  of  New- 
renvb  have  some  fishing  rigbts  in  T — A.  All  right 
of  tbe  island,  from  Cape  John  to  Gape  Bay.  The 
mvilegca  there  with  Amerioaus  and  English, 
bad  tbe  right  before  the  Washington  Treaty  went 
I  there ! — A.  From  Bamea  Islands  to  Cape  Ray, 
;o  Qnirpon,  and  thence  on  the  Labrador  coast  as 
»e  to  go  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  tbe 
m;. 

lelieve,  fish  forced  in  boats,  do  they  not,  mainly  f — 
called  by  differeut  names ;  distinct  descriptions  of 
:  skiffs,  &c. 
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Q.  Tbere  was  a  time  wben  tbe  people  of  'N'ewfo 
Is  to  the  Banks  to  fisb  in  deep  water T — A.  Yef 
irtaia  esteut,  bat  not  wholly  relied  od. 
Q.  There  was  a  tim&wheo  it  was  entirely  ood( 
y  t  What  is  the  greatest  namber  of  vessels,  o 
ewfoundland,  that  went  out  to  the  Grand  Banfc. 
1  early  time  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  as 
Q.  That  was  how  long;  ago  T — A.  About  a  bant 

'0. 

Q,  The  population  of  Newfoundland  then  was  r 
hat  it  is  uowt — A.  It  was  contrary  to  law  to  sett 
)t  until  eighty  years  ago  that  permisaioa  was  gi 
I  settle  on  the  coast  of  the  island. 

Q.  They  were  all  uutil  th^u  sqaatterst — A.  I 
illed  them  ;  that  is  not  a  term  used  in  Newfouo( 

Q.  You  know  what  it  means  T — A.  Yea. 

Q,  Was  that  their  status  down  to  eighty  years  n 
ositively  as  to  the  time,  but  until  thereabonts  I 

Q.  The  people  planted  there  in  defiance  of  the 
Tge  Bank  fishery? — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  At 
set  came  from  the  west  coast  of  England ;  Po 
!rs. 

Q.  What  was  the  population  of  Newfoaudlan^ 
Q.OOO  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony. 

Q.  At  what  time,  in  its  early  history,  had  TSev 
uniber  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  flsherj 
earsf — A.  But  I  spoke  then  of  the  Euglish  peo; 
shery. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  when  the  people  of  I 
trgest  number  of  Bank  fishing  vessels,  owned  i 
ilvesT — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     I  think 

Q.  Aboat  bow  many  vessels  in  allt — A.  I  tbii 
tundland  never  had  more  than  from  80  to  100  v 

Q.  When  did  the  Newfoundland  Bankers  beg 
m  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  suspect  that  they 
'ronch  and  American  war — about  1812.  I  hai 
latter  carefully,  but  I  think  about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  a  steady  dimiuution,  do  you  think! 
iminution  after  that. 

Q.  Down  to  tbe  present  time  ! — A,  No ;  down 
go,  when  it  ceased. 

Q.  That  would  be  abont  1842  f— A.  Yes;  aboi 

Q.  What  brought  it  down  so  that  it  ceased  alt 
ause  of  that  f — A.  Because  the  shore  fishery  n 
ble;  less  expensive  and  equally  productive. 

Q.  Was  not  one  cause  want  of  capital  1 — A.  I 
ver  been  acause  in  Newfoundlaud.  Tbe  mercha 
f  capital ;  so  abundant  is  capital  in  Newfouadlai 
f  money  are  lying  uninvested.  There  is  no  scai 
mndland,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  part  of 
apital  is  really  plentiful. 

Q.  What  is  tbe  rate  of  interest  t— A.  3  and  3j 

Q.  You  say  there  is  plenty  of  money  lyiog  nuuse 
here  is  abundance  of  money. 

Q.  Yon  don't  think  the  want  of  capital  ever  ■ 
le  Newfoundlaud  fleet f — A.  I  don't  think  so. 
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ibate  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  make  more 
-A.  I  don't  know  of  any  otlier  reason. 
A  agaio ;  bave  they  renewed  in  any  defcree  flsh- 
lave  m  aohooDers  of  SO  or  60  toua  witliia  tbe 

loa  bave  dnae  tbatl — A..  Tbree  or  foar  mer- 
UK,  nave  lined  tbe  experiment- 
Hits  at  what  place ! — A..  At  St.  John's.    I  believe  one  is  at 

1  all  1 — A,  That  is  alt,  and  tbey  have  dooe  so  encouraged 

1  by  tbe  legislature. 

s  a  bouQty  given  by  tbe  legislature  of  ^Newfoundland  I — A. 

s  that  bouQtyl — A.  It  is  not  a  large  one ;  I  forgetjust  now 

the  tonnage  employed? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was 
voted  by  the  legislature  to  be  divided  among  the  bankers. 
like  to  speak  posiliveiy  on  that. 

ink  that  has  encouraged  them  to  send  out  vessels  I — A.  It 
;ed  them  to  try  the  experiment, 
any  vessels  1 — A,  Six. 

jTou  any  return  of  the  results  T — A.  I  have  not  a  return  of 
int  I  have  heard  that  one  vessel  arrived  a  tew  daya  ago  with 
iintals  of  flsb. 
that  as  a  reeuitt — A.  Yery  poor  as  compared  with  Americati 

>  yon  acoonut  for  that  difference  1 — A.  The  crew  was  smaller 

it  smaller,  and  that  was  only  oue  trip  ;  perbaps  the  rest  of 

nay  be  a  mucb  larger  catch. 

1  tbia  exoeption — the  little  experiment  with  balf  a  dozen 

r  people  who  live  entirely  on  tbe  sea-coast  and  draw  all 

from  the  sea,  without  that  there  is  starvation,  are  employed 

jg,  catching  cod  and  baitt — A.  And  herring  and  salmon. 

I  to  include  herring  among  bait T— A.  Yes;  but  tbey  catch 

ither  purposes  besides  bait. 

>u  state  to  the  Oommissioners  what  the  business  in  frozen 

-A.  Tbe  buaineaa  in  frozen  herring  is,  I  tbluk,  about  :!0,(H)0 

rrels  a  year. 

is  the  process  1 — A.  The  flsbermen  catcb  the  herring  and 

EA  them  OD  the  ice. 

-A.  In  the  mouths  of  January  and  Febrnrary.    They 

d  on  tbe  ice. 

o  tbey  export  them  T^A.  Ther  sell  them  immediately. 

:hem  after  American  vessels  have  arrived  to  purchase. 

hem  immediatelyl — A.  Immediately  to  American  ves- 

in  fisbing-veasels  take  ice  on  board  in  which  to  pre- 

rf — A.  They  freeze  the  herring  bard,  in  which  state 

tly  solid,  and  are  sold  iu  iilew  York  markets  as  tresh 

rhen  they  cannot  readily  get  other  flsh. 

iretty  large  basinessl— A.  It  ia  a  very  good  paying 

American  Qabermen. 

to  your  people  T— A.  I  think  it  pays  them,  but  only 

onld  not  carry  it  on  if  it  did  not  pay  them!— A.  They 
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bare  DO  otiier  employment,  ur  not  uacbotbere 
winter  moutbs  in  some  localities. 

Q.  Now,  as  between  man  and  man,  is  it  not  a 
four  [>eople  that  when  tLey  bave  got  no  other  e 
ployed  tbey  may  starve,  to  have  this  trade  in 
think  it  is  a  good  trude  for  them,  but,  as  I  Bai< 
anly  freta  5a.  per  barrel  for  his  labor  is  not  so  ham 
gets  $8  or  $10  per  barrel  for  tbe  satue  article;  b 
work  OD  it  except  to  carry  it  to  market. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  refer! — A.  I  refer  to  the  A 
has  prospered  by  tbe  Xewfoaudlaod  flsbermau 
5«.  per  barrel  for  his  services. 

Q.  Does  be  not  receive  the  market  value  of  b 
not  obliged  to  work  for  Americans  if  they  do  uo 
bave  no  contract  nor  is  there  any  servitade. — A. 

Q.  They  get  the  market  value  for  their  labor  t- 

Q,  When  an  American  owner  sends  his  ship  oi 
winter  and  buys  this  frozen  herring  and  tabes  it 
income,  but  some  oulIayT — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  A  very  large  outlay! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  profitable  iuvestni 
of  fact  it  has  been  a  profitable  investment  to 
And  I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  Newfoni 
this  a  matter  of  very  great  hardship.  After  the '. 
abrogated  American  fishermen  cleared  out  their 
ages,  came  to  Newfoundland  and  bought  those  I 
mitted  by  tbe  American  custom  aathorittes  to  en 
of  duty,  as  having  l>eeD  caught  by  tbemselvea,  tl 
ermeu  being  thereby  excluded  from  the  Americai 
ihose  fish,  because  there  was  a  duty  of  (L  per  ba 
:;an  fishermen  avoided,  but  which  Newfoundland 

Q.  Ttiere  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  excited  o 
Had  Newfoundland  fishermen  really  sent  frozen  h 
lels  to  New  York! — A.  Tbe  fisherman  had  no 
engaged  in  the  trade  had. 

Q.  Was  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  Newfonndl; 
ivas  a  good  market  in  the  United  States  for  froze 
Me  whole  people,  but  to  tbe  few  people  engaged 
id  vantage. 

Q.  There  were  as  many  people  engaged  as  tbe  I 
10  morel — A.  Yes;  and  no  more. 

Q.  If  the  business  fell  off  in  tbe  United  States  . 
I  demand  for  frozen  herriug,  to  some  extent  tbey 
less  1 — A.  Yes ;  but  it  was  a  very  small  businese 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  sayl — A.  I  said 
'.  think  if  you  will  refer  to  the  statement  I  handec 
Ind  for  a  number  of  years  it  did  not  exceed  15,00 

Q.  When  yon  spoke  of  a  very  small  bnttiness  I 
if  your  own  iigures. — A.  I  had  noD  forgotten  thei 
»aratively. 

Q.  Do  yon  suppose  your  owu  merchants  would 
nore  than  tbe  American  merchants  did  t — A.  1 1 

Q.  So  it  van  not  au  iuteutioual  injury! — A.  Ni 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  trade  T — A.  It  was  a  mat 
here  was  very  little  competition  and  an  ample  so 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  not  only  American  fi 
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lels,  traders  in  frozeu  heiriog,  come  down 
to  Bell,  ftiid  are  entered  and  licensAd  as 
robable.     I  am  not  aware  that  sacb  is  the 

98  of  American  vessels  comini;  to  Newfound- 
en  herring  and  take  them  to  the  United 
[  believe  sacb  is  the  fact, 
business  T — A.  So ;  it  is  not. 
inessf — A.  I  think  it  is. 
)r  thatT — A.  Because  one  portion  of  those 
ritiog  the  fishermen,  and  the  other  portion 
m  and  New  York  tresh-tish  market.    The 
le  Newfoundland  coast  now  no  longer  neces- 
t  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Ann  to  the 
ew  years  ago.    So  I  think  it  is  a  diminish- 

e  Americans,  irrespective  of  treaties,  used 
island! — A.  I  did  not  say  for  years  back, 
e  Washiugtou  Treaty.  They  did  so.  for  it 
in  1872.  In  1871 1  am  aware  they  did  it  to 
a  year  or  two  before  that  to  a  very  limited 

.  1 — A.  I  woald  not  say  that. 

)  is  a  herring  supply  at  other  places  besides 

gdalen  Islandsl — A.  There  is  a  large  herring 

always  understood  that  the  herriug  went 

lined  a  short  time,  and  after  spawning  struck 

inderstood  that  to  be  the  fact. 

— A.  There  is  no  herring  on  the  Labrador 

'  the  year. 

0  tbey  remain  there! — A.  Until  November, 

[November! — A.  No;  tbey  salt  all  herring 

herring  for  bait! — A.  They  are  taken  as  an 
Dt  aware  tbey  are  taken  for  bait, 
et  is  not  limited  to  Newfoundland  for  ita 
uerce  ! — A.  No ;  certainly  not.  I  imagine 
h  a  large  quantity  of  herring  on  the  Labra- 
ne  reason  why  there  is  so  small  a  demand 
the  American  market,  because  tbey  supply 

1  fishermen  catch  herring  on  the  Newfound- 
I  think  tbey  do. 

to  give  the  time  I — A.  They  spend  two  or 
Iter.    Do  yon  mean  for  commerce  or  for 

American  bankers  when  on  the  Newfound- 
ly  as  they  can,  do  they  not  T — A.  Yes. 
ght,  on  an  average,  they  would  not  be  de- 
get  bait  f — A.  Yea. 

,  fishing  for  herring.  I  observed  the  man- 
is  put  by  counsel — "  any  one  who  helped  to 
V  Americans  assisting  the  Newfoundland 
eines.    I  wish  to  distinguish  between  them. 
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.  They  come  in  and  make  a  oootract  witb 
1 — A.  Preciaely. 

.  They  want  it  as  qnickly  as  possible  I — A. 
.  The  Newfoandland  fisherman  has  got  the  I 
ine  across  a  little  inlet  and  incloses  a  body  o 
.  And  he  supplies  the  vessel  as  qaickly  as  pc 
:  vould  be  the  resalt.  That  is  an  illegal  mod 
Newfoundland  men  would  not  violate  the  lai 
ericaD  fishermen.  Remember,  it  is  illegal. 
.  It  is  also  true  that  the  person  who  permits 
Iso  a  little  iu  fanltt — A.  I  think  so. 
.  Without  going  into  the  merits  of  it;  tempt 
rfouodlander  does  draw  his  seine  across  the  ii 
iber  of  fish  t — A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  I 
7  limited  extent,  because  I  cannot  permit  it  to 
:erday  it  was  a  general  thing.  I  said  it  was  < 
y  from  any  magistrate  or  castoms  anthoritie 
that  they  engaged  a  man — the  owner  of  the 
gence  and  knowledge  of  the  localitjes,  and 
bled  to  secure  the  bait. 

i.  According  to  your  opinion  a  large  part 
ond  the  reach  of  the  magistrates  1 — A.  Not  s 
I.  And  having  a  great  part  beyond  the  reach  < 
who  do  yield  to  money,  they  do  inclose  the  fls 
ell  to  Americans  t — A.  They  do  to  a  certain  < 
I,  When  Americana  come  and  wish  to  Ash  for 
M)n  who  has  a  boat  and  seine ! — A.  I  did  m 
1  his  seine. 

;.  And  be  goes  to  work  ;  and  it  is  his  oontract 
Uudoubtedly  it  is  his  contract. 
t.  It  is  bis  business  1 — A.  It  is  his  business. 
t.  And  the  American  vessel  helps  him  t — A.  ' 
tiout  helping  him,  and  the  vessel  gets  the  b< 
i  in  consequence;  it  is  a  joint  affair  in  which 
).  The  Newfoundlander  is  the  man  who  coni 
does  that. 

|.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  seineT — A.  It  wot 
ts  size. 

;.  W  hat  is  the  cost  of  a  seine  soch  as  he  would 
Different  sizes  are  used.  In  some  places,  whe 
sine  costing  £20  would  be  sufficiently  large 
le  costing  from  £30  to  £100  would  be  sufBciei 
1400. 

;.  That  is  the  snm  invested  in  the  seine  t — A. 
;.  The  people  are  so  poor  as  to  be  on  the  ve 
1  are  now  assuming  I  said  that.  I  never  said 
|.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  in 
f  lost  their  sea-tlsberies  there  was  nothing  le 
Ad  if  deprived  of  their  fisheries;  but  I  did  ] 
y  were  suffering  starvation.  If  deprived  of  t 
lid  be  the  case  with  all  of  us,  they  wonid  be  i 
!.  If  tbey  had  a  single  seasoD  in  which  the  I 
sessfiil  what  would  be  their  condition ;  woald 
1  of  help  to  keep  them  from  the  borders  of  ste 
kk  so.  It  is  a  hypothetical  case;  I  oever  kne 
1-  If  a  man  owns  a  seine  and  an  American  i 
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nhe  man  takes  charge  of  the  seine  f  — A. 

lishes  the  seine  and  some  men  1 — A.  It 
le  case  I  spoke  of  yesterday,  I  said  I 
e-maater.     £  believe  some  men  may  be 

1  will  take  hold  T— A.  Tes. 
charges  less  for  bis  herringT — A.  Oer- 
I  cheaper  by  assisting  to  take  them. 
\ — A.  1  don't  think  be  is  paid  any  com- 
sar  fbr  the  services  rendered — any  ade- 

wan  noderpaid ;   he  is  paid,  whether 


yesterday,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
;iou  abonc  the  profits  of  an  American 

f  the  cost  of  oatfit  of  two  men  and  a 
urging  certain  expenses  for  lines,  nets, 
[  the  annual  cost  of  tbe  iovestment  in 
it  to  last  six  years,  at  $6.66j  and  pro- 
and  multiplying  that  by  12  for  number 
1S7 ;  then  you  supposed  the  making  of 
to  catch  80  quintals  at  $32,  and  wages 
>n  tbittk  that  is  the  average  wages  t — 
ter  of  common  cnstom  in  tbe  fisheries, 
uon  custom,  the  asual  way  of  paying 

wages,  bnt  as  sbaresmen. 
rage  share  1 — A.  Precisely. 
1  catches  80  qaintalH,  making  160  quin- 
quintal,  making  $800.     Is  $5  the  usual 
erage  price. 

1800  $547,  which  leaves  $262.20,  wbich 
2J  percent. on  wbati — A.  Upon  $800, 

profit  npon  the  catch  of  the  fisb,  after 
le  capital  t — A.  I  pnt  in  the  whole  cost 
he  whole  quantity  of  fisb. 
the  whole  sales  of  the  fish  1 — A.  The 
it  quantity  of  fish. 
{2^  per  cent.  1 — A.  It  leaves  a  net  profit 

ake  in  thati — A.  No. 

il  per  cent,  per  annamf — A.  I  think 

ilies  of  the  fishermen  throughout  the 

>ee:i  taken  offt — A.  Bnt  there  are  tbe 

Tbe  owners  are  flabermen  themselves, 
bants  do  not  carry  on  the  fishing  bnsi- 

ng  but  net  profit  t — A.  I  put  it  as  snob. 
et«  within  itself. 

»  sales  being  $800,  the  net  profit,  de- 
ducted, is  32^  percent,  t — A.  I  think  80. 
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Q.  And  yon  have  deducted,  among  other  thiuf 
two  men  in  tbe  boati — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  32J  per  wot.,  to 
To  the  owuer,  the  owner  of  the  boats  and  the  < 
will  be  a  Ssherman  of  the  better  class,  with  oredil 
who  has  to  support  his  family  ont  of  the  32j  per 

Q.  Do  yon  not  consider  that  the  32^  per  cent,  i 
tbe  gross  sales  1  Ton  have  the  gross  sale  (800,  e 
ing  tbe  pay  of  the  two  men,  only  1252.20,  and  lea 
lor  tbe  owner  of  the  boat  and  nets  T — A.  You  art 
catching  the  fish  is  1547.  The  net  profit  is  1251 
was  to  support  his  family — not  a  very  large  ami 
of  two  men.     It  is  a  very  fair  profit. 

Q.  The  question  of  supporting  his  family  Is  oi 
on  the  amount  invested  a  very  large  return  1 — A. 
the  usual  returu.  I  think  this  statement,  so  far  i 
is  honestly  made  np,  and  includes  every  legitimat 
voyage. 

Q.  Do  yoa  include  with  it  tbe  making  of  so  m; 
A.  That  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  making  flsb. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  take  the  usual  price  for  n 
be  equivalent  to  allowing  interest  on  outlay,  suol 
thought  that  reasonable.  What  I  meant  certain 
usually  paid  as  a  fair  estimate  of  what  was  right 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  parties  deal  ii 
equal  terms  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  always  the  case  with  your  fisberm< 
flsb er men  are  concern e<l. 

Q.  Yon  think  on  an  equality  for  making  oontr 
The  planters  are.  The  men  who  are  put  down  ai 
on  equal  terms,  bat  the  men  who  fit  them  out  an 
with  the  merchants.  There  is  a  distinction  betw 
is  a  servant  and  the  other  a  master. 

Q.  The  men  who  are  servants  are  not  on  equal 
their  one-third  share  and  are  poor,  men,  and,  the 
not  such  good  credit  as  the  better  class  of  men. 

Q.  There  everything  depends  on  oredit;  the  be 
credit  T— A.  Yes;  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Kext,  you  took  a  boat  with  four  hands, 
cateh  at  400  quintals,  wbiob,  at  $5  per  quintal,  g 
yon  put  the  catch  at  400  quintals,  when  the  cab 
at  160  quintals  f — A.  Well,  tbe  boats  I  had  in  vu 
best  fishing  localities  on  tbe  southern  shore  lor 
Gape  Saint  Mary's,  (Japes  Pine  aud  Lawn,  and 
gave  them  a  boat  which  would  cost  £70  or  £80 
boat  costiug  £10,  and  thus  aSFord  them  greater 
fish.  I  know  that  400  quintals  would  be  a  fair 
with  a  crew  of  four  men. 

Q.  That  is  100  each  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  SO  quintals  t — A.  Yes.  You  will 
punts  as  well  as  a  vessel  costing  £100. 

Q.  You  have  allowed  half  tbe  catch  to  the  m< 
Because  the  men  are  only  euf^aged  during  the  ft 
mouths  in  the  year,  and  are  only  fed  by  the  plat 
whereas  the  other  men  are  fed  daring  the  bad  fls 
the  good  oues,  all  tbe  year  roand. 
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)de  followed — that  the  large  boat  sboald 
a  portioD  of  the  time,  and  tbe  small  boat 
arge  boat  is  engaged  in  baiting  the  FreDoh 
nog  catcb  ia  winter,  to  a  certain  ezteat, 
p  after  the  voyage  is  over,  aod  the  flsber- 
'  aocordiiig  to  the  other  practice  at  their 

)loyed  at  bait-fiahirig  whea  they  are  not 
tig,  for  a  short  time,  two  or  three  weeks, 

jy  tbe  man  who  owqs  the  boat  t  Does  he 
pi  shares,  I  think,  then ;  they  are  sbarea- 

Len  their  herring  tbey  go  to  St.  Pierre  to 

is  it  notf — A.  It  is  nominally  a  free  port. 

o  anybody  go  there  and  bny  withoat  pay- 
tbink,  are  2  per  cent,  on  all  goods  brought 
to  American  bottoms — it  ia  free  to  French 

(sela  2  per  cent,  daty  is  charged. 

— A.  That  is,  not  on  bait,  but  on  merchaa- 

t  that  becoming  a  sort  of  depot  for  baitf — 

le  French. 

□e  so  for  Americans  f — A.  I  saw  a  procla- 

r  at  St.  Pierre,  prohibiting  the  Americans 

lere ;  it  also  forbade  the  English  on  pain 

>ted. 

i.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

-A.  I  don't  know. 

ver  the  proclamation  was  five  or  six  years 

lerioans  do  bay  bait  freely  at  St.  Pierre  1 — 

;  I  have  never  known  them  do  it.     I  have 

brs,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  to  it. 

usidered  this  treaty,  which  allows  Ameri- 

to  distance  from  yonr  shores,  as  disastrous 

lar  island.     I  think  you  told  us  there  were 

who  did  not  believe  so  t — A.  That  was  my 

iree  men  t — A.  I  certainly  wonld  object  to 
Iraw  the  statement,  because  it  would  be 

ime  the  men  t — A.  Certainly  not. 
flow  to  them  1 — A.  No ;  but  it  would  be 
}f  any  gentleman  before  the  Commission, 
inioos  publicly  knownt — A.    One  of  them 

.  A  pnblio  man. 

e  to  have  that  known ;  and  the  other  two, 
known  among  their  neighborsf — A.  They 
ring  their  names  mentioned  here.  1  think 
se  of  their  names. 

jre  merchants  f — A.  I  don't  remember  say- 
to  stating  whether  they  are  so  t — A.  One 
her  two  are  not  mendiaDts. 
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j.  Can  ;oD  tell  ub  bow  it  arose  that  Newl 
atf  when  there  were  but  three  peraoDs  oot 
re  Dot  opposed  to  it  T — A.  I  never  said  that  a 

Mr.  White  way : 
r  think  Jadge  Bennett  stated  that  at  the  pree 
)  treat;  disastrous  except  three  persona,  and 
er,  tbat  one  was  a  tnaD  wbo  never  changed  hi 
t. 

tViTNBSS.  I  did.  I  do  not  remember  being  »i 
)  time  tbe  Washington  Treaty  was  accept^. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
3.  There  bad  been  an  election  for  the  legislat 
)  treaty  being  adopted  and  the  Kewfoundlai 
len  it  was  first  passed  by  the  legislatnre  of  TSe 
8  some  addition  or  omission  in  tbe  act  wbiob 
iraa  not  adopted. 

j  Yon  bad  an  election  in  tbe  mean  timef — A 
Mr.  Dana  read  from  tbe  evidence  given  by  w 
^  as  to  the  motives  which  led  tbe  JSewfoundia 
i  treaty,  and  continued  bis  examination  as  fol 
3.  Looking  forward,  tbey  thought  it  would  no 
r  from  reciprocity  I — A.  Yes. 
j.  Bnt  only  one  of  those  three  was  a  merchai 
Eints  tbat  Ihongbt  so  t  You  say  you  knew  bat 
favor  of  it — who  believed  it  would  act  well — . 
rchanti — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain, 
1  little  plainer.  Before  the  act  was  passetl 
8  a  strong  feeling  among  tbe  fishermen,  and  i 
ainst  the  Washington  Treaty, and  tbe  common 
it  to  (liscnss  whether  it  wonld  be  wise  for  Xen 
ter  a  fall  discassion  they  took  a  vote  on  the  qn 
'ery  large  majority,  agree  that  it  should  be  a 
"e,  and  they  sent  a  resolution  in  the  shape  of 
■e  asking  that  it  might  be  adopted.  That  v 
hough  I  did  not  mention  it,  and  tbat  is  why  I 
Jig  desirons  of  having  the  treaty, 
j.  Then  there  was  a  large  body  of  merchants 
t  be  injurious  T — A.  At  that  time. 
3,  That  was  t>efore  it  was  adopted  t — A.  Yes 

2.  Uow  long  ago  was  thati — A.  Five  years  s 
}.  Then  five  years  ago  there  was  a  large  m^< 
lught  it  would  uot  act  injuriously ;  well,  how  ( 
it  with  your  statement;  have  they  changed  t 
it  if  tbe  matter  were  tested  before  tbem  y( 
rchaots  in  tbe  inland  of  Newfoundland  thai 
)  Washington  Treaty. 

3.  Yuu  say  the  merchants  "  are  located  in  £ 
ny  means  of  communication  with  the  extern 
Ded  that  because  tbe  Americans  did  not  visit 
ciprocity  Treaty,  therefore  they  would  not  vU 
m  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Another  reaso 
ronid  give  them  a  market  for  their  codoil,  aii 
«d  that  seal-oil  wonld  be  allowed  in  noder  the 
1  say,  "  We  are  80  ignorant  in  Newfoandlan 
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b«r  ae  far  aa  prtxlacta  went.  We  as- 
tted  in  the  United  States  as  cod-oil," — 
1 1  made  use  of  yesterday.  1  spoke  of 
^od■oil  and  senl  oil — and  when  I  spoke 
i  I  meant  that  we  did  not  discriminate 
I  thought  that  both  wonld  be  admitted 

s  wbat  I  meant. 

in  18711— A.  I  was. 

[  think  I  was  speaker  of  the  bonse. 

rovernor  Bill  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberly. 

ncil  of  Newtoundland,  Appendix,  page 

Government  HotreE, 
Xtw/ouitdland,  4U  Juls,  1871. 
n  yonr  lordibip  that  on  tbe  lit  ioatant  I  sent 
viz :  "  Id  reference  to  terms  of  Woahingtoa 
hidea  eeal  oil.    EiplaouIioD  will  oblige  this 
ived  the  folloiriogreplf,  viz  :  "I&mofopinioa 

STEPHEN  J.  HILL. 

ifC,  ^0.,  ifC. 

on  the  let  of  Mav.  When  was  yoor 
think  in  1873. 

our  governor  writes  to  Earl  Kimberly, 
opinion,  fisboil  dot^s  not  inolnde  setd- 

espondence  T — X.  I  have  known  of  it. 
mel — A..  I  think  probably  that  when 
use  I  knew  of  it,  but  that  would  not 
were  going  on  between  the  Imperial 
t  at  Washington  for  the  admission  of 
borutou,  tie  British  ambassador,  had 
believed  thnt  seal-oil  would  be  admit- 
>remierof  Newfonndland,  in  introduo- 
id  every  reason  to  believe  that  aeal-oil 

Ion.  Charles  Fox  Beauett.  He  was 
5  of. 

m  the  home  government  1 — A.  I  don't 
riy  dispatch,  or  whether  he  made  it  as 

'  the  Earl  of  Kimtterle.v's  statement  of 
ma<le  by  the  British  Government  in 
>nd  government  officially,  that  flsb-oil 
.m  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  am  aware 
ended  strongly  with  tbe  United  States 
tal-oil. 

shed  to  have  some  arrangement  by 
duty  freel — A.  1  don't  know  that  It 
of  the  treaty  that  it  was  iDcladed  in 

d  by  the  Earl  of  Kimtierly,  was  that 
atever  was  said  by  persons  iu  tbe  leg- 
ote  for  tlie  meaaore,  whether  officially 
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or  uDofiQcially,  I  canoot  tell  aboat,  but  tb 
iteelf  upon  record  as  understanding  tbat  tbi 
oil.  You  have  no  evidence  of  its  ever  reo 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  have  you 
have  any  evidence  of  that  fact  except  what 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  an  ofE 
before  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,  on  the  a 
free  of  daty,  the  Americans  to  participate  i[ 
not  remember.  I  think  there  never  was  an; 
IlTewfouudland  government,  but  I  think  a  ( 
leading  counsel  to  suggest  some  snch  matte 
beard  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrangt 
Oovertiment  of  the  United  States  would  le 
Americans  should  be  admitted  to  the  privil 

Q.  The  seal  fishing  of  Newfoundland  oi 
I  think  that  was  the  proposition,  but  not  an 
at  all.  A  learned  counsel  was  at  that  time 
the  commercial  society  suggested  the  pro 
the  American  Qovernment  would  be  williii 
of  that  kind.  I  do  not  speak  positively,  bu 
thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  on  page  21  of  the  sail 
to  the  Eail  of  Eimberley,  dated  nth  of  Jn 
as  follows : 


Mt  Lord  :  As  the  leifislation  coDtemplatad  in  the 
in  your  lordship's  ooldiod  (received  by  telagram  on 
Bidetation  of  seal-oil,  nader  the  head  of  fi»h-oi1,  as  i 
daty  frODl  the  ports  of  the  British  North  Amerioan  | 
emment  with  tlie  porta  of  the  United  SUtes,  I  ba< 
lordship  herewith  copy  of  a  mionte  of  ooancil  wb 
Majesty's  GovemmeDt  to  the  seat-fisheiy  io  relation 
possible  coosequeaceB  which  might  eosue  from  the  p 
aa  a  right  by  cilizeoB  of  the  Unit-ed  States,  aod  respe 
cODcediog  to  America  the  right  of  taking  seals  io  th 
laod  and  of  making  outfit  in  the  ports  thereof,  on  < 
Glorernmeiit  admits  the  prod  nee  of  the  seals  of  this 

2.  Should  your  lordship  consider  the  present  m( 
bring  the  points  raised  in  the  dispatch  under  the  no 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  subjects  in  qui 
United  States  wonld  greatly  facilitate  the  acoeptano 
the  colonial  legislature  when  that  important  etaleni 
the  saaembly  in  Febraar;  next. 
I  have,  &o.. 

The  right  honorable  the  Earl  oy  Kubkrly, 


Q.  Well,  do  you  not  know  that  that  was 
do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  minute  of  c< 
memory.    Of  conrse  it  is  so  as  it  is  there, 
but  it  had  escaped  my  memory. 

Q.  I  believe  the  fact  tbat  the  American 
the  treaty  so  as  to  exclude  your  seal-oil  wa 
in  such  phraseology  (1  read  it  just  now;  j 
ignorant  that  yon  could  not  see  the  distil 
bad  set  up)  so  as  to  leave  the  impression — j 
it — tbat  the  Americso  Government,  after  h 
construction  upon  it  that  nobody  ought  I 
having  read  yon  this  statement,  this  teleg 
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Bill,  who  was  tben  governor,  recitiug 
akiog  the  proposal  that  I  have  read 
of  seal-oil  ioto  the  American  (Tnioi), 
tattiment  that  j  oa  made  yesterday  Id 

coarse,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
irumeut  have  put  any  wrong  constrnc- 
;ion  of  the  treaty;  but  what  I  do  say 
ewfouiidland  tliat  a  constrained  eon- 
6  treaty.  I  mast  say  tbat  honeatly. 
land,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
f  the  Americau  (Government — that  a 
npon  that  treaty. 
til  prtrlies— that  the  interests  of  New- 

they  were  trifling. 
)  you  voted  on  it! — A.  I  waa  speaker; 

lily,  but  the  people  of  Newfoundland, 
ipondence;  they  knew  of  the  construe- 
the  Americau  tioTerumeot  pnt  upon 
terms  had  been  proposed  and  what 
<  iu  the  matter.  And,  as  yoa  say,  the 
}n  from  both  parties  to  it  that  you 
lUB  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  their 
:er  alh  that,  the  legislature  of  New- 
J9;  they  did. 

f  Haven't  yoa  a  little  overstated  the 
FOu  stated,  of  course  with  the  inten- 
ly  and  truly  as  any  gentleman  could — 
It  your  views  are  a  little  extreme  than 
;  legislatnre  should  have  adopted  the 
)  opinion,  notwithstanding  these  facta. 
36  gentlemen  referred  to !  Yon  said 
)ved  it  to  be  wrong. — A.  I  said  that 
o  be  right. 

vil  tbat  came  from  the  American  par- 
\t  it  bad  a  demoralizing  effect — the 
tbat  is,  coming  there  to  bay  bait  and 
r  own  contract.  One  of  the  learned 
ed,  and  I  understand  yoa  to  bold  that 
NBia  seduced  and  demoralized  in  this 
;ion,  namely,  that  the  American  fisher- 
:ives  to  work  for  them,  and  that  they 
such  an  extent  that  they  actually  took 


lir  duty  to  be  catchiug  the  codfish  for 
lo  employed  them.  Now,  don't  you 
idland,  although  you  have  spoken  of 
how  that  is  myself — don't  you  think 
n  interests,  so  far  at  least  as  to  know 
iO  for  the  Americans  or  tlsh  for  the 
-A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  they 
-king  for  the  merchants  who  provided 
,ng  for  the  Americans  they  were  dis- 
;  that  the  merchants  had  already  paid 
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Jtii  for  their  labor.  I  think  if  a  man's  servarite 
has  already  paid  tbem  their  wages  betorehant 
Q.  I  did  not  understand  yoa  to  say  it  was  bee 
» money  boforehaud  to  do  certain  work  that  yoi 
biiig  for  the  Americans. — A.  They  receive  thei 
rry  OD  their  fishing  without  tbat.  They  reqn 
nt  tbey  use.  Kine-teutha  ot  theiu  take  that  oui 
instead  of  catching  codfish,  which  is  the  only 
i  merohaDt  can  make  available  to  pay  himself, 
nericans,  I  think  they  are  demoralized. 
Q.  Then  the  demoralizaUou  (and  I  sboahl  agte 
i  fact  of  their  having  received  money  for  the 

d  then A.  Not  money. 

Q.  Well,  credit — that  having  got  credit  with  t 

sy  will  work  it  out,  they  throw  it  np. — A.  Dur 

i  working  for  the  Americana.     If  they  work  a 

d  eiirn  £5  catching  bait  for  him,  they  are  ei 

srcfaant. 

Q.  Weil,  as  a  general  thing,  do  you  think  the  m 

gely  from  breucbes  of  contract  of  that  sortt— 

^.  Do  you  think  they  have  some  feeling  aboi 

il  very  strongly. 

[$.  And  they  throw  tbe  blame  upon  the  Ameri 

^.  Not  ou  their  own  iieoplef 

Bdr.  Dana.  As  objection  was  taken  toaquestit 

tness,  I  will  read  from  the  evidence  taken  y€ 

:t.    Tbe  following  is  the  question  put  and  aui 

'ea  in  the  official  report: 


I  effect  npoD  &  small  comiuaDiCf  of  one  or  two  indrndnt 
I  with  baitt — A.  My  owu  imprsMioo  is,  tbat  anppljilig 
loe  of  the  moat  demoralizioK  tbio^  for  oar  QabermeD. 
re  Jackals  for  tbe  lion.  It  is  most  lojarions  to  tbe  local  fi 
The  system  of  trade  Id  NewfonDdlaod  is  priDcipally 


fexpeasive  one  it  is ;  and  most  of  tbe  Gshermea  aro 
the;  are  ready  enongti  to  take  $20  from  an  American  I 
t>e  catcbiiiK  cod  for  the  merchaotB  who  are  sapplyiag  tb 


refore  thiuk  it  is  a  demoralizing  trade. 
i-  Would  ibe  fisbenoan's  time  not  be  mnob  more  bene] 
ployed  if,  instead  of  gftting  (20  for  sapplying  Amerioam 
:  tocatcbinK  oodBab  witb  tbat  bait  T— A.  Decidedly.  1 
)  I  left  St.  John's  a  man  belonging  to  Bay  Bulls,  18  milet 
ce  of  tbe  Hon.  Ambrose  Shea,  and  informed  me  that  Iwc 
.  vessels  were  in  tbat  bay  and  engaged  a  numlmr  of  loc 
rbem,  for  which  the;  obtained  abont  9d  per  100,  fur  eqi 
ahermnn  went  out  and  canght  ten  qnintals,  worth  ^  ] 
estimate  what  the  valae  of  bait-fishing  is.    This,  [  am 

tViTNE  s.  That  is  misreported.    I  did  not  sa; 
■  fishermen  in  the  harbor, 
tfr.  Dana.  I  have  it  here  on  my  manuscript. 
iViTNESS.  I  did  not  say  so;  or,  if  I  did,  I  did  i 
^r.  Dana.  I  suppose  uot ;  but  when  the  repo 
taking  it  down  in  the  same  way,  I  do  not  think 
not  say  it.     It  is  not  probable  that  a  great 
lermen  in  the  harbor"  got  five  quintals. 
}.  Your  own  position  is  that  of  an  employert- 
ied  io  trade  at  all. 
).  Have  yoa  been  1 — A.  I  was  for  a  number  oi 
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to  1873,  siuce  1854. 
DO  had  invfiBted  capital  in  itt — A.  "So; 

Qiiieteen  jearaT — A.  Yes. 

of  tbe  employer  claim  is  that  these  men 

lan  catohiug  herring  for  tbe  AmerittaDS 

:hink  there  is  a  geoeral  and  atroag  feel- 

}. 

elit«d  to  tbe  merchaatfl,  aro  they  oot  f — 

}fit  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  order  to 

i,  they  are  largely  indebted  to  tbe  mer- 

I  coutd  Hay  that, 
ted  on  tbe  credit  system  t — A.  It  ia  a 

bat  if  the  voyage  is  prosperous  every 
,  have  paid  his  debt  and  be  in  credit, 
aid  or  not.     But  does  not  that  relation 
een  tbe  fisherman  and  the  merchant  T — 
le  may  wipe  it  out  by  October. 

he  does  not  wipe  it  ont.  Well,  is  it  not 
[tent  indebted  to  the  mercbants,  not  only 
lerwards  t  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they 
e  to  meet  it,  and  that  they  are  to  a  very 

of  those  merchants  to  whom  they  are 

al  feeling  may  be— A.  O,  no;  I 

)  mistake.    No  doubt  there  ia  a  conaid- 

Newfoundlaud,  but  that  it  materially 
IF  of  the  merchant  1  tbink  is  a  miatake. 
lant  ever  to  exert  that  power  of  collect- 
is  snfflcieutly  prospirous  to  enable  him 
rocessof  the  law. 

used  the  process  of  law;  but  does  not 
ibted  I — A.  It  does  not  hurt  his  teelings 

of  the  merchant  1 — A.  I  don't  thiuk. 
'  profit  to  cover  the  debts, 
vance  t    Then  the  price  they  ask  woald 
would  ask  who  was  entirely  iodepeod- 
)  the  world  over. 

mtage  to  a  fisherman  in  a  small  towa 
nercautile  houses,  so  that  if  he  thinks 
:  what  be  wants  he  can  go  to  Mr.  B  ! — 
differeuce. 

to  have  »  monopoly  of  that  snrtT — A. 
I  too  great  it  would  be  bad ;  but  if  the 
8  induciug  the  other's  employes  to  leave 

su|ipQse  a  case  where  both  the  rival 
tbe  man  too.  I  am  suppobing  that  all 
It  must  make  all  the  profit  he  can,  and 
as  are  proper.  The  fishermaB  does  not 
to  pay  a  reasonable  price,  and  do  more 
:  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  fish- 
rioes  are  generally  fixed  for  the  whole 
'ges  about  the  same  price, 
louses  iu  tbe  same  place,  rivals,  tbey 
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Id  char^  the  same  price  t — A.  They  w< 
ng.  Their  only  competitioo  would  be  JB 
ble  me  It. 

.  Do  yoD  think  that  that  pnaciple  or  pr 
ely  elsewhere,  of  trying  to  nndersell,  do 

T — A.  ;Not  to  any  great  extent.  Neith 
prodace.  For  they  all  meet  and  decide 
he  price. 

,  Then  the  merchants,  as  a  body,  act  ape 
Dhey  decide  what  prices  will  be  given. 
,  They  determine  what  it  shall  hel — A. 
,  They  expect  all  the  merchants  to  come 
irally  do. 
.  Then  the  fishermen  are  in  the  power  of 

agree  beforehnnd  as  to  the  prices! — 
I  think  the  merchants  are  as  fair  and  hi 
.  Bnt  taking  the  merchants  generally, 
diar  in  Newfoundland  T — A.  Well,  I  me 
e  as  you  have  stated. 
,  Uaveu't  you  known  cases  where  there 
tlsherman,  although  he  did  not  mean  to 
et  his  supplies  as  cheaply  as  he  could 

one  bad  to  withdraw  T — A.  Yes,  bnt  it 

was  left  would  not  have  safflcient  capil 

to  supply  all  the  people  and  have  all  tl 
ter  time.  I  think  it  would  arise  from 
on. 

.  Yon  are  quite  sure  it  could  not  be  tha 
.  there  had  been  an  advantage  to  him  in 

they  may  think  so. 

.  But  if  80  they  would  be  in  error  t — A. 
n  has  no  effect  whatever. 
.  What  do  }oa  think  is  the  difierence 
itT    Suppose  a  man  goes  in  Apiil  with  t 

earning  and  pays  it  in  cash  for  what  fa 
e  between  the  price  be  pays  and  the  pri 
asks  for  credit t — A.  That  would  de|>ei 
le  country  were  the  person  live^.  If  h 
loubt  there  would  be  a  difference  of  pi 
}  in  the  outside  districts  1  doubt  if  thei 
ver  knew  any  difiierence  between  cash  a 
.  I  mean  to  include  that,  cash  or  fish.  J 
•  is  a  payment  and  leaves  no  debt  behini 
I  betweeu  a  payment,  either  in  cash  or  g 
link  there  is  a  difference,  but  I  assnrae 
■try  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  would  1 
.  Would  that  be  the  average  t — A.  Yes 
.  What  is  it  generally  in  tiaint  John's!- 
B  difference  made  in  Saint  John's.  The; 
lers  in  Saint  John's. 

,  Why,  is  it  possible!  What  is  it  (the 
k1— A,  It  is  rather  hard  to  make  up 
e  of  the  country. 

You  did  not  find  any  difflculty  in  mal 
le  island ;  why  can  you  not  make  np  an  es 
Duld  think  filt«en  per  cent. 
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Id  Dot  think. 

nd  it  20  or  25  per  ceut.f — A.  It  might 
lould  be  very  mach  sarpriaed  to  Aod  it 
trade. 

I  he  mnst  bay  id  the  aatumD  for  the 
xeea  credit  aud  cash  or  its  equivaleut 
ig  as  there  is  do  credit  gireD  T — A.  I 
I  in  the  autumn  are  paid  for, 
between  the  price  charged  for  these 
li  which  are  not  paid  fori — A.  I  was 
foarths  are  paid  for,  and  probably  26 
litioD  for  the  Other  oue-fourtb. 
ed  before  that  there  could  not  possibly 
m  was  reterriug  to  the  question  first 
tferring  to  the  spriog  outfit, 
tor  half  the  year  and  25  per  cent,  for 
en t.  for  the  yearf — A.  With  this  dif- 
|uire  credit  for  the  outfit  in  the  spring, 
IS  were  able  to  pay  in  tiie  autamn, 
tain  credit,  there  is  still  an  average  of 
lOt  make  an  average  of  20  per  cent, 
e  for  the  whole  island  then  1 — A.  For 
the  difference  in  the  outside  districts 
ittte.    In  Si .  John'H  there  is  a  greater 
of  that   may  be  that  there  are  many 
3  the  supplying  business  to  the  coun- 

I  are  able  to  give  ioBtaotly  without  a 
>v  the  whole  island  and  yeC  not  able  to 
give  one  for  St.  John's  surely.  I  said 
uDce  in  the  spring  and  25  per  cent,  in 

r  twenty  per  cent.,  would  it  nott — A, 

i  spring  a  good  many  would  require 

w. 

require  credit  both  times  it  would  give 

nst  have  the  same  number  of  men  to 

ve  the  same  Dumber  of  men  and  the 

there  shoald  be  the  same  amount  of 
imouDtsold  Id  the  autumn  is  lees  than 
UDt  and  the  number  of  people  reqnir- 

le  AmerioaDS  used  to  throw  overboard 
e  DOt  over — what  size  did  yon  say  T — 

larket  forthis  ood  in  NewfouDdland  I — 

' — A.  I  think  so,  to  a  very  considera- 

eDeflt  of  the  Amerioans  T — A.  I  shoald 

largely  by  it. 

:>hat,  but  cao  you  not  admit  that  the 

a  little  tool — A.  The  Newfoundland 

it,  if  he  sells  at  a  profit. 
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[.  Well,  the  American  won't  beneAt 
ill,  he  will,  becftuae  otherwise  he  woul 
!.  'Hie  Newfoundland  mercbant  ta  n< 

»  profit  1 — A.  Well,  it  i8  problematic 
I.  Well,  if  for  the  nake  of  selliug  tb 
xiiant  the  American  aaves  it  and  h 
e  that  ia  ''aken  ap  and  some  expense, 
le  inclnded  if  you  were  making  np  an 

it  80  as  to  leave  him  a  margin,  and  tl 
inch  a  wa;  as  to  leave  him  a  profit, 
h  sides,  is  it  not  T — &..  It  is  ou  tbe  sid 
may  get  a  price  that  will  pay  him  and 
tterof  calculatioD  with  the  Amencau 
}brow  the  flsb  away  absolntely. 
J.  But  I  have  sfaowo  that  there  areei 
hing  additional.  I  assumed  yesterd: 
at  to  pay  those  expenses. 
i.  That  is,  the  merchant  bnys  the  oil, 
ttle,  but  the  larger  proportion  Is  take 
I.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  differeui 
Dd,  and  the  desire  of  each  party  to  a 
ich  govern  Newfonodland,  and  those 
ts  of  the  world! — A.  I  think,  in  this 
Dtal  were  not  removed,  the  Americana 
Ddland  market ;  and  if  they  coold  r 
wa  that  they  have  no  market  in  the  I 
obliged  to  cast  the  fish  overboard. 
B.  Well,  then,  in  yoar  aceount,  yon  Iqi 
190,000,  don't  you,  on  the  whole  amc 
link,  tbe  amount  was.  (90,000  would 
t.  to  $120,000. 

|.  You  assume  that  $90,000  worth  wai 
ill,  put  it  at  $100,000.     Then  you 

you  consider  that  the  American  gaii 
e  oases  ont  often  the  American  gains 
t  he  could  not  otherwise  have. 
I.  But  does  not  this  rule  which  all  tt 
,  that  tbe  consamer  pays  the  doty,  ap 
ause  the  Newfoundland  people  do  not 
sumption.  They  sell  it. 
J.  But  we  do  not  call  the  consumer  t 
ill  the  man  that  eats  it  the  consumer 
j.  Suppose  it  is  not  fish.  Suppose  it 
t  wears  a  coat  is  the  consumer.    He 

duty,  if  he  pnys  for  the  coat, 
j.  Does  or  dofs  oot  the  rule  that  has 

that  is  brought  into  the  market  b> 
ittever  is  done  with  it,  I  do  uot  know 
leepiog  the  foreign  fish  out  of  the  isia 
I.  Well,  the  Americans  used  not  to  pa 
Bw  the  flsb  overboard. 
I.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  charge  then 
fly  they  threw  the  flab  overboard  I — A 
>000. 

S-  Suppose  the  profits  on  the  a 
VlTMBSS.  It  is  all  profits. 
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lericatie  are  to  be  charged  with  the 

B  aaleH,  becaaee  it  in  all  profits,  and 

'Hides  t — A.  No,  £  do  not  say  that. 

people  Bboald  be  charged  nith  the 

van  market.     I  pat  the  one  against 

Jther. 

the  United  States  much  t — A..  We 

>  to  OS. 

alancef — A.  That  is  for  the  Gom- 

'gely  for  information.  You  have  a 
nd  have  held  a  public  office  in  the 
ito  a  port  of  Newfonndland,  Saint 
re  is  a  CDstom-house,  are  not  these 
,  and  I  may  sa,v  that  in  a  converaa- 
aeral,  the  premier  of  the  istaod,  a 
lad  made  inquiry,  and  that  not  one 
costoms,  and  that  he  had  gi\en  an 
was  not  to  l>e  ussamed  that  because 
their  flab  dutyfree,  they  were  not 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had 
I  had  not  required  it. 
&..  I  presume  they  will  be.  It  is  to 
e,  for  the  parposes  of  statistics,  if 

;r  things  they  bringi  Do  they  not 
liuk  they  come  and  enter  when  they 

have  a  manifest T — A.  I  think  so; 
oyage.  But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ities  themselves  between  a  trading 

;  anything  they  have  to  sell,  or 
}  a  maoilest  of  it,  and  it  is  entered 
to  lie.     1  would  not  like  to  vouch 

ie,  undertaking  to  sum  up  exactly, 
IS  as  a  rule  with  reference  to  these 
-OSS  total  of  sales  of  these  flah,  and 
s  is  tiomething  that  the  American 
bat  you  holdl — A.  £  think  they  re- 
I  should  be  some  compensation  for 

Id  be  the  gross  sales,  would  't  not. 
iwfoundland  should  get  the  whole  I 

iiibdivisioD,  but  of  what  the  Amen- 
be  gross  value  t 
le  Commission  1 

ult  would  be,  but  merely  as  to  the 
lid  be  estimated.  My  purpose  in 
>w  much  value  is  to  be  attached  to 
u  this  point  your  jndgmeut  is  that 
»  pay  for  the  right  substantially  the 
le  small  fish  t — A.  I  think  it  would 
estimated  as  part  of  the  beuefitE 
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cived  by  the  AmerioaDS,  and  on  that  bi 
lould  be  fixed ;  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  i 
ived  by  the  Americans. 
Q.  And  that  yon  nay  is  all  olear  gain  t — A 
i  clear  gain,  because  there  mast  be  a  trifl 
liere  ia  no  additional  time,  except  for  land 
I  trifling. 

Q.  Otherwise  it  wonld  be  the  whole  vain 
m  think  that,  in  addition — that  the  dntif 
Ided  t — A,  I  think  the  duties  shonld  be  pl» 
mitlad  by  the  United  States. 
Q.  But  the  United  States  are  not  makii 
low  whether  yoa  said  that  on  acconnt  of 
'er  these  fleh  to  selling  them  in  yoar  ma 
ilae  of  the  fish  and  the  amount  of  the  daties 
payable,  should  be  the  amonot  of  the  com 
think,  should  meet  that  point  in  the  Amei 
ey  have  given  us  the  privilege  of  sendinj 
'  duty.  I  think  when  the  United  States  e 
ir  compensation  for  the  use  of  our  flsheriei 

fument  that  they  have  the  right  of  send 
benefit  by  a  remission  of  duty  which 
liich  enables  them  to  sell  9120,000  worth  of 
ise  have  to  throw  away.  I  do  not  kuon 
ainer  than  that. 

Q.  I  hoped  you  might  be  able  to  make  a 
lat  is  the  only  one  we  are  likely  to  receive, 
in  that  but  for  the  Treaty  of  Waahingtoi 
ive  sent  into  Newfonndland  any  of  those  flf 
Q.  And  your  view  is  that  the  treaty  reqaii 
r  the  facilities  of  trading  in  Newfoaadla 
lat  the  facilities  of  trade  which  are  set  up 
»te8  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fishing  privi 
lis  trade  privilege. 

Q.  Iq  the  case  of  this  amall  fish,  you  tak 
Q.  It  is  only  by  the  remission  of  the  duty 

tB. 

Q.  Still  you  think  that  one  should  be  balaD< 
m  think  that  would  put  a  atop  to  that  n 
(und  to  pay  for  the  whole  twelve  years  ! — 
ument  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  It  ia  not 
Q.  Do  the  Americans  bay  codfish  in  Set 
lall  extent. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  in  Newfoandlaud  comi 
editerranean,  Portugal,  Brazil.  Do  you  t 
it  ftom  Halifax  that  the  flah  are  sent  then 
)r  grades  of  flah. 

Q.  Yoa  make  more  money  by  these  mark 
nding  to  the  United  States  I~A.  Tes,  I  th 
Q.  Is  not  that  reason  eooogh  for  yoar 
atest— A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
Q.  Well,  if  the  American  demand  on  youi 
creased,  ia  it  not  a  beoeflt  to  your  people, 
mptiou;  ia  not  that  a  benefltl — A.  It  w< 
Bt  it  has  not  iucteased,  but  decreased,     i 


B4J 

benefit  to  tli< 

L.  SeiDes,  neta 

e,  yes. 

yoar  own  fiah 
I  not  injuring 
irge  seines  arc 

lynre  tbem  f— 
I  formed  mj 
amission,  com 
bronghont  Ch< 
tking  volnmin 
n,  aiid  the;  de 
ncreasiDg,  an( 
in  which  tkej 
;  that  evidenct 
lot  beeuprejn 

rotect  the  fish 
uterfering,  eX' 
ig  the  bait.  ] 
men  are  to  en 

B  banks  before 

le  yon  toacbec 
irty-flve  miles 

three  degrees 
apths  and  sub 
h  may  call  tb( 
EC  them  plenty 
ot  nDderstaul) 
:8  does  directl] 
>bink  that  tb« 
Q  keep  the  fisl: 
ten  years  ago 
A  the;  DOW  do 
bait  at  a  verj 
I  one  anotbei 
'  made  it  a  rub 
lem  to  bottom 
so.  I  assume 
>he  Americans 
have  a  great«i 


1  for  that  pur 
crawls  set,  anc 
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y  see  the  fish  rising  for  tl: 
r  aud  takes  the  fiah  down 
).  Was  uot  the  bait  thro 
:h  with  the  hooli  T — A.  N 
it  was  on  the  hook.  Yot 
y  griod  the  menhaden  an 
le  aronod. 

).  Then  yon  mean  to  say 
1 1 — A.  I  do  not  know  ai 
lerBtand  that  ttiey  griud  tl 
I  fiitt  state  that  attracts  tb 
I't  ase  any  bait  on  the  ho 
ib  them  witbont  bait;  bn 
[.  Do  they  still  catch  co< 

not  on  the  bauks. 
|.  They  do  it  entirely  by  st 
[D  with  bultows. 
(.  Then  tbey  throw  oveib 
tt  tliey  throw  on  each  fatl 
;.  TbfD  when  yon  speak 
ened  to  the  hooks  t — A.  1 
browing  it  over. 
!•  You  refer  to  the  Frenc 

not  say  the  Americans ; 
I.  Do  you  think'yoncau  ti 
he  cod  of  your  island  T — 
ily  now  as  it  did  a  few  yei 
i.  Does  not  a  great  quaut 
I  fish  go  north. 
!■  Codfish  1 — A.  Yes;  ma 
!■  But  does  it  not  come  si 
lUSt  be  the  same  fish  whic 
m  that  it  goes  dne  north, 
tberly.  Yon  wilt  find,  th) 
her  north  from  poitit  to  ) 
as  I  know  I  think  it  is  a  I 
>.  Has  there  beeo  a  msrki 
There  has  been  io  the  lot 
ean  to  say. 

).  1  uoderstand  you  to  saj 
:he  northern  part,  where 

Americans  don't  general! 
res. 

:.  Yon  have  mentioned  ( 
I }  at  least  I  think  so. 
;.  And  so  far  as  the  dir 
r  knowledge,  seeing  that 
D,  the  ouly  reason  is  the  ( 
Qch  trawl-flshiiig  on  the 
:  probably  the  laying  of 
it  of  keepiog  the  fish  tl 
loro. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 
.  I>o  I  understand  you  to 
ed  by  our  fishermen  from 
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A.,  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  was 
tbe  bauk-fishery  od  ourowu 
rith  refereDce  to  taking  the 
ircbanla  of  their  services.    I 

sels  had  baited  in  a  cove  and 
effect  OQ  the  codfish  t — A.  I 
vere  hauled  oat  of  the  coves. 
Bay  they  woald  leave  alto- 

off  the  shore,  the  cod-seines 
access  as  in  the  oovea  t — A. 

with  as  great  facility  as  it 
le  cove.    Some  of  the  ledges 

are  fished  by  cod-seiaes  to  a 
as  great  facility  as  they  can 
le  shore  to  these  shoals  they 

as  while  they  are  quietly  in 

od-seioe  ie  used  the  same  aa 

Qch,  the  seine  is  not  ased  t — 

while  in  the  coves  woald  be 
vantage ;  and  this  woald  be 
I  coast  1 — A.  Yes. 
jast  DOW,  and  if  the  use  of 
fishery,  yoa  referrcil  eatirely 
'ertaiuly  not  to  the  mackerel. 
lodfish  that  were  heretofore 
fewfonndland.  You  did  not 
>ay  UB  the  full  valae  of  (hat 
oided  saying  anything  of  the 


great  advantage  and  source 
can  sell  what  heretofore  was 

>fore  not  entering  at  oar  caa- 

have  paid  light-dues  or  not 
.  As  a  general  rale  I  am  told 
lore  than  one-third,  and  this 

no  custom-hoase  ofBcer  and 
do.  We  have  no  revenae 
id  the  coast.     Ad  American 

>at  the  percentage  for  credit 
)ta(ed  that  in  the  fall  of  the 
pplies  was  much  larger  than 

it  of  winter  supplies  sold  od 
ree-foarths  of  the  supplies  in 
tnd  not  more  than  one-fourth 
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Q.  Tbeee  advanceB  made 
>  liqnitlate  tbeir  nccoanta  i 
le  winter  T — A.  Certainly, 

Q.  And  wbeu  jrou  apeak 
oald  be  impOBBJble  for  yot 
C6  mentioned  by  yon  T— A 
oald  be  a  moBt  nnfitir  calc 
ret>D  the  two  caiies.  Wbe 
>e  spring,  with  the  26  per  i 
r  20  per  cent^  I  especially 

Q.  Now,  yoar  atteotiou  h 
eriey,  dated  17th  Jane,  18 
t  that  time  there  wao  a  m 
le  Americans  were  couceti 
x>m  that  time  or  abont  tha 

Q.  And  was  it  not  then  tl 
ther  side  shoald  be  enjoyei 

have  understooil  that. 

Q.  As  a  niRtter  of  fact, 
je  ti-eaty  in  Newfound I»n4] 
ill  privilege  of  the  coast  o 
nd  witboQt  trammf  I. 

Q.  And  on  the  otlier  ham 
ige  of  free  trade  with  the  1 
[leir  fish  and  flsh-oil  into  tl 

Q.  They  did  not !— A.  N 

Q.  Have  yen  made  an  esl 
a)y,  1871,  until  the  first  ol 
stimate  in  this  regard  ;  b 
(Washington  Treaty  for  the 
'he  amount  that  was  expoi 
ation  of  the  WashiDgtoo  1 
)re  yon  may  assume  that  ) 
pecting  the  amount  paid 
iich  year  from  1871  nntil  1 

Q.  Whilst  on  the  one  hai 
lie  Washington  Treaty  as  r 
hants — until  the  first  of  « 
50,000  to  $70,000  in  dntif 
nght  to  bave  been,  exemp 

Q.  The  merchants  paid  d 
een  exempted! — A.  ¥es. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that 
lent  t — A.  I  do  not  know, 
ettle  tbat  point 

Q.  At  all  eveutH,  the  fac 
rivileges  of  the  treaty  on 
Tewfoundland  had  to  pay  d 

Q.  Aod  the  average  of  t 
nposfd,  amooDts  to  somet 
eabout  $50,000.  Certainij 
lie  average  of  the  duties  i 
liat  amount,  and  I  believe  t 

year. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  that  the  ] 
let — A,  1  said  nothing  of 
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d  that  yna  were  ho  ignoraDt  that  yoa 
t — A.  I  stiid  that  we  were  so  ignorant 
(veeo  &  seal  and  a  flab. 
Ant  that  you  look  on  seal-oil  as  beinjf 
e  of  oor  learned  judges  wrote  an  able 
8  a  fish,  and  mentioned  that  this  was 
try. 

ct  of  the  Bank  fisheries — the  deep-sea 
^  NewfoaDdlandera,  except  daring  the 
tent  of  fitting  out  fonr  or  six  vessels  to 
oonseqneDoe  of  the  bounty  offered  by 
tell  as  whether  a  certain  amoant  of 
le  Bank  fisheries  t  Is  not  a  different 
rom  that  employed  in  connection  with 
rery  different  from  the  inshore  fishing, 
wrienve  and  the  risking  of  a  very  targe 

engaged  in  it  require  to  be  trained  to 
is,  uo  doubt,  most  valuable  and  re- 
last  l)fl  trained  for  it.  Oar  fishermen 
)  Banks,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  its  not 
T  for  at  least  thirty-five  years, 
jverument  is  very  desirous  that  they 
It  is  for  that  purpose  alone,  I  under- 
.  It  is  given  simply  to  help  the  mer- 
flrst  three  or  four  years,  until  the  men 
Be  was  pursued  by  the  United  States 
e  boanty  to  their  cod-flsbers  manyyears 
weiity  or  twenty-five  years  since  the 
'  well  that  a  handsome  tonnage  bounty 
I  their  cod -fishers. 

ive  a  trained  body  of  men  conducting 
The  French,  too,  give  a  handsome 
'  grant  a  bounty  of  9  francs  a  quintal 
ranean,  and  10  francs  on  all  shipped  to 
outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  11 
rlion  and  to  ports  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
ly  a  duty  of — I  think  I  am  right  insay- 
at  in  addition  that  they  give  a  boanty 
r  boy  brought  to  Saint  Pierre,  and  80 
n  shipped  on  board  a  French  banker  M 
the  style  of  fishing  with  which  we  iu 
lete. 
Lihsidize  to  a  considerable  extent  f — A. 

r  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  kinds 
I  the  other  by  two  men,  and  yon  gave 
ttle  diSerent  from  that  of  the  other  t — 
ent.  of  difference,  I  think. 
,  fishes  generally  over  a  larger  area  of 
A.  There  are  larger  boats  employed  to 
to  place,  but  they  fish  in  the  same 
lue,  which  they  take  with  them, 
will  carry  a  smaller  one;  that  makes 
■a  area  of  many  miles,  and  move  firom 
the  fish  plentifal. 
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When  you  speak  of  large 
to  carry  bait  to  the  Freacl 
ve  1 — A.  I  refer  also  to  Pli 

But  to  DO  other  part  of  tl 
ilaod  are  the  people  engag 

In  DO  other  part  do  they 

)tiDg  Hermitage  Bay,  whi< 

It  is  large,  but  still  it  is  e 

Tour  attention  has  been  t 
igislatnre.  Was  there  aoj 
t  of  tbe  Degotiationa  being 
edStatesfteeof dntyf  Wai 
tioD  of  the  treaty,  Dotwithi 
statemeDts  made  by  the  pn 
I  Was  it  not  generally  en 
of  admitting  seal-oil  free  o: 
yoD  could  find  very  few  pei 
such  would  eventually  be 

going  on  between  the  Brii 

would  resnlt  in  that  perm 

And  bas  not  tbe  refusal  t 
ofaDuoyance  iu  tbe  islam 
yt— A.  I  think  that  it  h 
teople. 

And  they  really  feel  that 
ley  inteoded  to  tmat  tbe 
ed  t— A.  Tea ;  L  think  tba 
eeling  throughont  the  who 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Will  yoa  be  good  euougl 

there  were  which  the  Am 
minute  of  couucli  was  ente 
?diately  afterwards,  in  cni 
I  of  which  they  had  been  d 
part  of  the  coast. 

I  am  not  speaking  about 
irivileges  practically  eujoy 
nncil  was  entered  iuto,  the 
b  immediately  previously  1 
hey  never  did  take  bait  fo 

that  minute  of  council  wa 

And  how  soon  afterward 

And  yon  think  that  this  i 
te  of  council  t — ^A.  Yea. 

What  else  was  there  1—A 

What  else  T— A.  They  fls 
Pinter. 

Had  they  previously  beei 
am  not  sure  that  they  ha 
[overnment  had  determine 

Your  recollection  that  tl 
g,  but  they  had  not  yet  b 
:be  case  t— A.  I  think  thai 
previous.    At  that  time  I 
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bink  that  the  people  tboaght 
rfOQndtanders  were  excluded 
to  the  Boston  market,  white 
lowed  to  come  and  catch  a 
arket  duty  free.  It  was  con- 
I  a  little  too  far. 

to  prevent  the  Americana 
3de(]  to  do  so. 

}t  done  BO,  as  far  as  I  know, 
)  that  winter. 

I  in  the  practicul  operation  of 
ancil  resnlted  in  preventing 
arrying  out  au;  previous  in- 

ays  done ;  that  is  the  amount 
!dom  by  that  minute  of  coim- 
lad  any  legal  freedom  in  this 

he  Americans  also  been  pre- 
gt — A.  Yes  J  they  had  been 

p  were  several  American  ves- 
irmitage  Bay  telegrapbed  to 
a  number  of  American  flah- 
[lermeu  of  Imlibut  and  of  the 
a  vessel  dirBCt  from  Ilalifax 
is  had,  however,  been  given, 
ig  under  sail  and  sitiliug  to- 
rrived,  so  that  nothing  really 
■  left  boats  at  the  place. 
^  There  were  sis  American 

noticed  fishing  there  I^A. 

f  have  been  there  every  year, 

e  years. 

lem  until  within  the  last  two 

0  years. 

1  told  that  they  have  pretty 
1  pretty  well  cleaned  out  by 

in  about  two  years  of  the 
ook  fairly  under  the  treaty 
ed  to  dispose  of  it  in  about 

ittute  of  council  eotered  into 
:ietber  it  admitted  American 
I  do  not  remember  that. 
ler  things  you  have  enumer- 
at  point,  because  it  is  a  mat- 
lory  about. 

)  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
ie  with  all  the  rest  of  British 
the  treaty   was  proclaimed 

ihabitants  of  Newfoundland 
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lemHelves,  who  had  the  option  o1 
ord  1— A.  O,  DO ;  it  was  caased 
]t  put  io,  providing  that  the  Am 
»  »bide  by  the  local  laws,  which 
lat  kind. 

Q.  It  was  due  to  your  declinin 
Qd  annexing  an  addition  to  It  i 
dditiou  waa  understood. 

Q.  It  was,  then,  ;onr  owd  acts  . 
)ming  in  at  the  same  time  with  t 
reveated  by  that  addition  to  the 
!ter. 

Mr.  Whiteway.  I  think  that  t 
7Dor  Hill's  dispatch  to  the  Earl  c 
linnteot'  conncil: 
My  iDiQi8t"rs,  however,  to  whom  I  ha 
wnmetiU  respecCinz  the  Washington  ' 
I  nniDtBiitionul,  and  altbouKti  anxious 
Ived  to  complf  with  the  wishes  of  Hui 
on,  daring  the  present  season,  of  ciCitei 
'  tbe  privileges  granted  to  tli«m  b;  the 
le  Ooverament  of  Newfonadlaod  to  bet 

Q.  Is  there  a  dispensing  power 
1  the  governor  iu  council  t — A.  ' 
ther  in  the  Qupen  or  governor. 
Q.  Then,  until  Newt'uumlland  » 
ay  of  preventiog  the  American 
es,  it  is  considered  legal  in  the  » 
le  bank  charter  in  England  is  ai 
a  way,  but  not  a  legal  one ;  stiti 
tcto  legislation. 

Q.  Do  yon  really  mean  to  tell  t 
ir  of  revenue  the  enforcement  of 
as  ever  suspended,  by  a  minnte  t 
it  say  that  this  was  ever  done. 
Q.  What  would  your  liberties  I 
lat  people  who  are  sturdy  are  w< 
Q.  And  they  would  do  it  pret 
tat  T — A.  Tes ;  I  think  so. 
Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willin 
'  preventing  the  Americans  froo 
I  Newfoundland  until  yoo  aecepi 
as  no  such  way,  but  I  do  not  kn 
isitive  on  tbat  point. 
Q.  What  is  your  doubt  regard! 
there  of  removing  duties  on  Au 
!oepted  T — A.  I  do  not  remembt 
[ception  in  its  revenue  laws. 
Q.  Of  course  it  did  not.  Ilonoi 
'  American  flsh  being  imported  i 
le  treaty  was  adopted  t — A.  O,  < 
Q.  Then  we  did  not  at  that  tim 
.  O,  certrtinly  not. 
Q.  Yoa  have  told  us,  I  think,  et 
lered  tbe  remission  of  duties  ( 
Dndland  fUlly  equal  in  valne  to 
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.  Tbat  is,  fo 

.mericauB  had 
«d  by  the  re- 

the  remissioa 
i  say  that  this 
3  oil  each  side 

he  other  T — A. 

poaad. 

I  can  only  tell 

WO  of  daty  on 

IB  have  saved 

i. 

the  better  for 

preveQted  the 
b  importatioD 
I  same  date  we 
such  ff»8  the 

It  up  betweeo 

tny  years,  and 

i. 

L.  Dariag  the 

Dcreased  very 

ry,  very  mach 

it  500  sail.    I 

8. 

isiderable  fail- 
eo  have  goae 
it  has  proved 


le  seal  Qsbery 
.  She  did. 


Hand  Govera- 
and  sold  them 


1,  but  it  was  a 
ifewfouadlaud 


—A.  The  Bsh 
,  at  Oasp4.  I 
in  Newfound- 
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land ;  bat  tbey  do  not  sell  mticb  more  ti 
fish  a  year. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  yon  is,  whethei 
the  best  oodflsb  id  the  world  was  acfec 
an;  means.  Oar  fish,  I  think,  has  the  mi 
Ga8p6  flsh  are  also  sent  in  there  to  a  e 
fovorably  with  ours. 
By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  Are  not  the  Norwegian  flsh  considi 
is  equal  to  onr  Labrador  flsh,  but  not  to  0 
rior  fish,  but  great  care  is  exercised  in  ci 
take  a  great  deal  of  care  of  them. 
By  Mr.  Whiteway  : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  prodac 
by  the  Mont^cello,  was  rendered  in  St. 
United  States  free  of  duty  f  Was  the  i 
60  shipped  t — A.  It  was.  1  remember  t 
&Oo. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  she  there  1 — A.  ! 
lively  on  that  point,  but  1  think  it  was  i 

No.  16. 

William  Killigrew,  siity-three  yi 
Joho't*,  Newfoundland,  was  called  oa  bel 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Question.  Where  do  you  carry  on  bi 
and  also  on  the  southern  shore. 

Q.  Renews  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  0 
30  miles  to  the  north  of  that  jtoint. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  carry  on  the  Bank  oi 
did. 

Q.  When  I— A.  From  1832  to  1835. 
fother. 

Q.  The  business  watt  done  in  yoar  fatt 

Q.  How  many  vessels  had  hef — A.  O 

Q.  In  order  to  prosecute  that  fishery 
Newfoundland  is  absolutely  necessary  aE 
I  should  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  | 
The  Banks  are  pretty  near  che  coast,  ai 
able  facilities  for  obtaiotng  bait. 

Q.  What  buit  is  used  in  the  cod  fisher; 
during  the  first  part  ot  the  season. 

Q.  For  the  Bank  fishing  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  subsequently! — A.  We  afters 

Q.  Both  these  fishes  ure  found  in,  about 
land? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  most  intimate  knowli 
between  Cape  Race  and  Conception  Baj 

Q.  And  also  a  general  knowledge  of  t 
parts  of  the  island  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  first  makes  its  appearan 
A.  Herring. 
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)  of  April,  on  the  coast  from 

the  Beason,  aatil  the  eud  of 
ey  are  fooDd  at  M  timeB  np 

I  the  ood  fishery  t — A.  Until 

:he  middle  of  Jane. 

For  five  or  six  weeks,  and 

aboat  six  weeks. 

generally  about  the  15th  or 

Tutil  the  end  of  Nnvember. 
in  been  iut'ormed  about,  the 
I  coast  to  which  you  have  jnst 

mg  that  coast  in  any  cousid- 

Doinbers. 

iu  a  few  of  them  !— A.  They 

18  far  as  Oonception  Bay. 

lait;  caplin  first  and  squid 

n  for  bait  after  they  have  ar- 
ave  to  stay  more  thau  12  or 
tid  at  the  time,  they  hare  no 
)ly  know  when  the  caplin  will 

T — A.  Sometimes  not  longer 
I  are  sometimes  a  little  more 
are  not  hanled  in  seines  like 
s  for  squid. 

d  t  Do  they  take  this  bait 
I — A.  It  is  done  in  this  way: 
»,  aud  the  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
■es  so  much  for  Che  use  of  his 


ey  purchase  it  if  they  can  ; 

kers  fishing  on  the  Banks  to 
ast  and  reach  their  fishing- 
imstances  they  could  do  this 

xty  hours  after  tliey  had  left 

regarding  the  time  from  any 
J.  I  have  heard  it  from  my 
lubjeet. 

vu  knowledge! — A.  I  know 
>  so. 

from  American  captains  re- 
iverboard  from  the  vedselst — 

\.  Iq  1875  I  met  a  Captain 
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Price  and  aaotber  Amerioao  captaia  on  bo 
told  me  that  they  threw  »w*v  innre  fi^h 
He  referred  to  half  a  doxen  Americaa  ban 

Q.  He  wasspeakiugof  whatyoHrarmtic 
my  place  of  bnsineas  was.  I  aaked  hita 
they  threw  away,  and  he  answered,  "At 
inches  after  being  split  we  throw  away." 

Q.  That  is  after  the  head  has  been  takf 
Tea. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  any  other  praotic 
adopted  sinoe  the  Waahingtoir  Treaty  ha 
Yes;  they  do  not  throw  away  tbeae  flsh  ai 

Q.  To  whom  t — A.  To  diiTerent  parties. 

Q.  Where  T — A.  On  the  coast. 

Q.  To  Newfcandlandent  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoar  Arm  baa  boaght  aome  of  these 
but  not  mach. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  they  prepared  I — A 
as  we  would  salt  them  ourselves.  Their  o 
ferently.  I  now  allnde  to  the  large  flnh 
They  salt  these  flsh,  however,  lightly,  brii 
Newfoundlanders,  keeping  them  separate 

Q.  Do  they  sell  fish-oil  on  the  coast  of  ] 

Q.  From  yoar  knowledge  of  the  fishery, 
these  small  codfish  pny  for  the  lahor  and 
say  that  it  would,  fully;  more  oil  is  obtaii 
from  the  large  by  a  good  deal  in  proportic 

Q.  Theu  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Ust 
the  Americanal — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  what  they  previously  thre 
and  salt  is  paid  for  by  their  oil,  while  tbe 
to  themt — A.  Yes;  otherwise  they  wool 
board. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod  fishery  carried  on  by 
cipally  with  tbe  hook  and  line. 

Q.  Where  is  it  carried  on  T — A  All  aloi 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shoref — i 
and  sometimes  within  a  mile. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  at  not  more  than  hall 
places  1 — A.  Yt>s.  It  is  prosecuted  almos 
of  the  shore.    This  is  the  case  with  one  oi 

Q.  On  Cape  Ballanl  Bank,  it  is  carried 
Yes.  Cape  Bnllanl  Bank  is  about  seven  n 
class  of  boats  flsh  there  late  in  tbe  season, 
the  shore  the  larfte  boats  g'o  out  to  this  ba 

Q.  In  one  or  two  other  places  the  fisher 
way  at  a  greater  distance  thau  three  milei 

Q.  Judging  from  your  knowledge  of  tht 
would  you  say  wereeaughtby  Newfoandla: 
limit  T — A.  The  greater  portion  is  caught 
nine-tenths  of  the  flsh  are  caught  within  tl 

Q.  How  many  quintals  wonld  you  say,  i 
outside  of  the  three-mile  limit! — A.  Fort 
8,000  to  10,000  qaiotals.    This  would  be  v 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  NewfonndUnt 
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idles,  and  Brazil;  some  are 

repared  and  cared  for  these 
itted  and  split,  after  being 
tbin  13  or  14  hoars  of  their 
,  it  has  a  bad  efifect  od  their 
and  that  is  the  coaaeqaeace 
«r  that  as  it  woahl  othervrtBe 

□amber  one;  and  they  also 
onmNtaaces. 

i  hoars  of  being  taken  f — A. 
and  pat  ander  salt. 
It  I— A.  About  6  or  8  days. 
r  24  hours  in  what  we  call  a 
I  Sshermen  in  this  part  of  the 

are  placed  in  a  large  boat, 
ish  less  liable  to  be  touched 
;ood  deal  of  care  to  prevent 
»ly  the  case  with  the  large 
re  piled.  Altogether  it  will 
to  make  them  ready  for  the 

inriug  of  the  fish  t — A.  Not 
me  sun,  but  not  too  much  of 

hot  sun  and  a  bamid  atmos- 
'ery  likely  have  the  effect  of 

bout  150,000,  I  believe  1— A. 

coast  T — A.  They  live  along 
st,  ill  almost  every  locality, 

i.  Tes. 

lepemteat  on  this  fishery  f— 

do. 

igricultaral  operations  1 — A. 

.     In  some  I'-oalities  they  do 

ttle.     One  in  every  hundred 

lencef — A.  On  the  soatbeast 

FMay. 

me  localities  it  is  prosecuted 

>iiig  daring  the  winter  sea- 

T. 

si — A.  Yes.     Some  of  them 

in  the  way  of  aoimal  food  T — 

aaotity  of  fish  T — A.  Yes ;  a 

s  regard  f — A.  Yes. 

tioD  t — A.  I  assume,  on  the 

ly  consumes  yearly  about  six 
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Dtals,  and  tbnt  there  are  30,000  families 
J  would  coDsume  about  180,000  quintah 
I.  How  many  are  there  in  each  family  t- 
Dber  at  five.  I  valae  this  Ssh  at  94  a  qi 
I  of  berriDft  to  each  family,  and  this  n 
imate  that  36,000  acres  of  land  are  maau 
arrel.    Six  barrels  are  used  to  the  acre. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
I.  To  what  kind  of  flsh  do  yon  refer  1—^ 
ds  are  used  for  mttDare. 
I.  How  many  acres  are  atilized  for  agrio: 
d.     Gaplin  are  principally  need  for  thi 
<  so  employed. 
J.  And  you  value  these  flsh  at  half  a  do 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 
i.  At  what  do  yon  eatimnte  the  sum  tot 

1.  This  13  for  the  papulation  residing 
uids  to  Gape  Race,  and  northward  U 
remity  of  the  island  I — A.  Yes. 

j.  According  Cu  the  census,  there  are,  I 
1)0(1  people  living  on  what  is  commonly 
it  part  of  the  uoaac,  along  which  the  Fi 
That  is  about  the  number,  I  think. 
i.  The  whole  population  of  the  island 
a. 

}.  Are  you  aware  of  any  American  vi 
Ashing  witbia  the  three-mile  limit  ou  th 
I  cannot  speak  directly  iu  this  ooant 
i  or  three  American  vessels  having  fishes 
i.  Where  T — A.  One  at,  Cape  Pine ;  auo 
bird  at  Cape  Saint  Mary. 
i.  What  fish  were  they  seeking  f— A. 
Biy  on  the  point,  bntl  believe  that  such 
J.  Juitging  from  what  you  have  seeo  wi 
t  by  the  Americans,  what  eCTect  bas  it  c 
I  first  place  to  capliu, — A.  It  bas  a  very 
J.  In  what  way  t— A.  The  hauling  of  sei 
I  bait  and  has  the  effect  of  driving  it  awi 
ibability  the  fish  will  follow  the  bait;  th 
ven  away  from  the  shore  after  a  time. 
i.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  your  experieni 
ve  when  the  bait  goes  awayf — A.  Most 
i.  In  what  way  in  the  fishery  carried  on 
th  the  hook  and  line,  bultows,  cod  seine 
J.  When  are  the  cofi  seines  used  f — A, 
>re.    About  the  middle  of  June. 

2.  And  at  that  time  are  the  cod  to  be  foi 
ge  schools  I — A.  Yes,  generally. 

I.  Under  vhat  circumstances  is  ood  m 
}  the  case  when  theb<tit  are  undisturbed 
lere  there  is  do  bait  there  are  no  fish  on 
i.  In  order  to  prosecute  the  cod  fishery 
i  desirable  that  the  caplin  should  be  alio 
istl— A.  Certainly. 
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po8aiblet — A.  Yes.  Where 
.  to  flDd  ood. 

lere  are  no  caplinl — A..  No. 
e  seen  the  ood  in  for  spawn, 

I  woatd  happen  once  ia  seven 

,  after  the  c&plin  have  been 

antagel — A..  Yes;  but  that 
va  inatances  of  it  daring  my 

caplin  or  capliu  spawn  that 
i..  Yes. 

erioaDs  on  shore  tend  to  dis- 
intly  affect  ood-seioingl — A, 
)  yet  thus  been  done,  because 
shores;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
ilation  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
dragging  to  which  they  are 
eard  of  one  or  two  instances 
bis  practice. 

way  injured  it  means  almost 
X  does,  indeed, 
they  do  for  sustenance  1 — A. 
Tall  back, 
leflsbecy  fails  1 — A.  Nothing 

,  did  any  practice  with  regard 
A.  Yes. 

used  to  remove  to  a  distance 
.  overboard.  They  generally 
This  was  the  custom  in  inj 
he  flahing-groands. 
irowing  ov«r  of  olfal  affectinf 
visef — A.  My  impression  is 

ng  the  effect  which  the  large 
>oo  tbe  outer  Banks  and  Ash- 
e  on  thA  iushore  fisheries  T — 

from  the  number  of  bankers 
ar  of  lines  and  hooks  which 
fresh  bait,  will  have  a  verj 
tome  extent  stop  the  flsh  com 

luse  they  employ  fresh  bait 
They  never  take  fresh  bai' 

reah   bait  distribnted  on  tb« 

;racts  the  flsh  there  and  pre 

A.  Yes. 

irmedT — A.  It  ia  founded  oi 

i  seeo  the  banker's  bring  in 

mr  own  shore. 

Ishing  of  Americans  will  keen 
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way  from  your  owu  sbore  tbe 
tiere  t — A.  Yes,  The  present 
shiDg  which  used  b>  be  prose 

Q.  What  is  the  <lifFerenoe1- 
iBh  caagbt. 

Q.  These  are  now  smaller  I- 
»ge  average  for  a  qaJDtal  of 
ah  I  have  seeo  on  board  of 
D  make  a  qnintal.  Tbe  Bsb  a 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  core 
By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  What  abont  the  color  t— 
f  the  flsb.  Regarding  this 
nndred  qaintals  of  flsb  tskei 
n  my  premises  at  Itenewes,  a 
[me  how  small  tbey  were  coi 
'bene  fish  were  caught  on  the 
nd  he  said  that  this  was  th 
aught  on  the  Ranks.  The  ai 
ay  premises. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  What  would  be  the  aver 
ose  that  some  would  weigh  fi 

Q.  There  must  be  a  great  m 
eeu  a  great  many  which  weig 

Q.  How  much  would  they  wt 
Kge,  from  10  to  12  pounds.  I 
rheu  cured. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  bow  many 
}  which  you  have  referred  to  ' 
udgiug  from  what  1  have  my« 
on  say,  a  great  many  must  ha 
Teat  number  myself  in  diffen 

Q.  How  many  1 — A,  I  have  i 
t  a  time. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  any  esti 
esHels  I — A.  No,  save  from  wl 

Q.  At  what  do  yon  thus  esti 
00  ves&elji.    That  is  the  best  i 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  previ 
le  condition  of  the  fishery  od 
aveju-st  referred? — A.  It  wai 

Q.  Then  it  has  diminished 
ears! — A.  Yes;  and  very  mi 
Q.  That  is  within  the  limits 
tj.  Prom  Cape  Eace  to  Cone 
Q.  And  these  are  tbe  limits 
ecuriog  their  baiti — A.  Yea. 
Q.  As  regai-de  tbe  fishery  t< 
ista,  and  Notre  Dame  Bays — ^ 
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f — A.  No;  the  flMbiug  id  that  gnarter 
iwo  years. 

Wednksday,  Augutt  16,  1877. 

3REW  was  resuDied. 

Ige  of  the  deep-sea  fishery,  what  effect, 
age  enjoyed  by  the  Americans  in  beiog 
wfoundlaud  coast  have  ou  the  proaeca- 
aganls  the  number  of  cod-flahing  voya- 
.  It  woald  be  a  very  great  advantage 
ig  enabled  to  procure  bait  ou  the  New- 
:e  three  voyages  or  trips,  wbeu  perhaps 
one. 
'ee  cod-fishing  trips  1 — A.  Yes;  where 

>rivilege  of  transshipping  fish  ou  the 
harbors  of  Kewl'ouudlan<),  would  beau 
it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage, 
be  able  to  almost  doable  thuir  crips,  or 
en  subjected  to  do  delay ;  und  beaidea 
er  the  property  was  transshipped  on 
in  this  case  insure  it,  and  it  would  then 
uy  riak  to  the  owuers.  In  additioD,  i( 
to  prosecute  their  voyages  very  mnob 
yant  uuder  such  circamstauces ;  they 
red  with  material  on  deck  as  they  are 

erday  regarding  the  amount  of  bounty 
eriiment  to  their  people  to  euconrage 

0  you  know  what  this  bounty  ia  t — A 
e-half  goes  to  the  owuer  and  the  othei 

A.  Yes. 

»  be  continued  aecordiug  to  the  act  1~ 

Its. 

to  each  vessel  prosecuting  the  Bank 

tb  the  curing  of  codfish,  what  iu  yoni 
est-cured  fishi — A.  I  believe  that  th( 

1  way  we  ourselves  do  it. 
bore  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

sured  as  speedily  after  being  caught  at 
lut  our  fish  takes  precedence  in  almosi 

luudland,  I  believe,  covers  a  very  larg( 

ks  to  the  area  of  fishing  ground  that  it 

deep-sea  fishery;  give  an  approximab 
a  Banks  are  fished  on  by  the  Americaui 
I  open  to  the  world.  There  is  the  GraQ< 
lotf    Will  yon  name  the  bankst — A 
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ere  is  the  Grand  Bank,  and  i 
tmish  Cap,  which  is  situated 

2.  Don't  they  fish  ont  as  £ai 
the  nearest  places  trom  Capi 
rt  of  the  coast. 

3.  This  is  on  the  Grand  Baol 
i.  There  is  also  St.  Peter's  E 
t«d  off  Gape  Ballard,  within 
).  Are  there  any  other  Ban 
are  of. 

j.  Is  there  not  the  George's 
^.  From  having  carried  on  t 
such  a  length  of  time,  osn  } 
^rdiog  the  profits  made  in 
DsecatiDg  the  fisher;  f  Id 
tits  manned  by  two  bands, 
lat  would  be  the  profit  obtaii 
3.  Bead  the  paper  yon  have 

Pant— It 

atts  bread,  at  30*.  a  bag 

arrel  flour,  at  50(.  a  barrel . 

alloDH  molasBes,  at  3(.  6d.  a  galloD 

DDodB  tea,  at  3«.  a  poand 

oands  butter,  at  li.  id.  a  poaad  .. 

iUdk  atensiU 

tmoDBy,*). 

re  of  nhaleboat  and  gear . 

«  of  1  herriDg-net 

thore-Uoea 

ro«N.  hooks 

Ld,  twioe,  and  corkwood 

«  of  fishing  Toavo .-•.. . 

TMit  girl's  wag«s ■ 

vftolnirrs  diet 


lODs  wages.. 


90  qaintols  fish,  as  a  &lr  average 
iihI  to  S6  per  cent. 

).  Ton  mean  equal  to  a  prof 
j.  Now  take  a  western  boat 
xtd-seiuing  boat  manned  by 
ce,  what  doyoa  mean  by  a  wi 
icription  of  boats ;  they  hav4 
me  of  them  are  probably  a  li 
i.  The  western  boats  follow 
Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
J.  Do  they  stay  oat  at  sea  I— 
ey  are  something  similar  to 
iple  of  miles  from  the  shore, 
m  the  coast.  The  following  i 
i-line  western  boat  with  six  1 
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gs  for  a  cod-seiner  with  seven 

£6    0  0 

7  10  0 

, B    9  0 

, 2  16  0 

1  10  0 

, 3  15  0 

, 90    0  0 

, SO    0  0 

85    0  0 

(  will  reqair«  to  be  r«- 
95    0  0 

184    0  0 

* £318  10  0 


f— A.  £15. 

men.    This  is  for  a  voyage  of 


ig  that  timeT — A.  Yes. 
1  from  your  books  as  actually 
lesl — A,  They  are. 
%sp6ctiiig  the  retams  asually 
idee  the  mark,  if  aDytbiag. 
^□g  your  oath  that  the  esti- 
?!— A.  No. 
1  Amerieaa  captains  relative 

ooa  related  to,  and  what  the 
— A.  I  wilt.     My  tnemoranda 

[can  bftoker,  of  ProTlncoloWD,  60 
ID  the  BkokBthe  5th  Mfij,  with  u^t 
in,  which  h«  got  at  C»pe  KoQ^h. 
.    Came  in  now  for  ice  aud  Hqmd. 
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lid  not  take  ftny  biut  but  squid.  Hm  plenty  of  i 
r  are  no  good  now  for  b^t.  CcuiBldan  it  a  graat 
«  ablA  to  g«t  ioe  Mid  b«tt  hutt.  Only  makea  one 
^eenoth,  Amerioao  bAnkec,  of  Prorlnoatown,  66 1 
Iter,  left  Prorinoetown  fbrthe  Buikaoii  tbe4Ui  Iil 
>Dos  before  thU,  ud  obtained  o&plin  nnd  ioe  kt 
ids  now  for  bait.  Only  makee  one  trip.  Has 
m  onred.    CoQilders  it  S  great  advantage  to  theli 

bait  bere.  Considers  the  sqnid  the  IwBt  bait. 
id  rather  than  ko  v^^itb  ^^y  ol^er  bait. 
[elen,  of  Beveny,  American  banker,  63  tons,  11  t 
I  berai  about  three  montbi  on  the  voyage.  Left  1 
t.  Has  about  &00  barrels  oodfish  on  iKwrd  ffhen  ca 
It  get  the  sqaid  bait,  if  possibte.  Wonld  wait  soi 
irltb  an;  other  bait  at  this  seaann.  Thinks  it  ol 
ery  to  be  able  t«  set  ice  and  bait  here, 
riliiam  A.  Jewel,  Americao  banker,  70  tons,  10  mi 
'rovlncetown.  Left  there  for  the  Banks  on  2d  Ht 
isb,  green.  Came  hereforiceand  bait.  First  but 
.Ils.  Wishes  to  get  the  sqoid  bait,  oonsidering  it 
ion.  Also  thinks  it  a  great  advantage  to  them  to 
RRBK  Water  BA.Y.—Saise  John-i,  MondaM,  33d  Ju 
erican  banking  schooner  Bpeedwall,  65  tons,  of  B 
Iter  not  being  oa  board,  the  mate,  Mr.  Degan,  ii 
<Dt  IS  weeks  on  the  voyage.  Had  abont  450  qtis. 
I  the  United  States  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Ci 
oaring  ioe  and  fresh  bait.  Fisb  can  be  oangbt  wl 
r  other  bait.  Considers  it  a  sreat  advantage  in  tb 
tie  able  to  come  here  and  obtain  ice  and  bait. 
ih  <!aplln. 

[attie  8.  Clark,  65  tons,  Johnson,  mast«r,  of  Qlot 
lera  for  thepnrpose  of  obtaining  ice  and  bait.  H 
'age.  Had  abont  430  qtle.  codfiA  when  onred ;  o 
m  to  be  able  to  get  ioe  and  bait  here.    Considers  1 

best  that  conld  oe  procured.  Was  in  onoe  before 
Pent  on  board  of  American  banking  schooner  W 
oat,  J.  S.  Kelly,  master.   Came  inhere  forio ■* 


ring,  from  St.  Pierre.  He  reqniree  sqnids  for  ba 
nid  wait  a  fortnight  to  get  sqnids  rather  than  m 
9TB  it  a  great  advantage  to  their  Bank  flgbery  tol 
this  coast.  Was  in  once  before  and  obtained  frM 
lUa  May,  of  Provinoetown,  American  banker,  of  ! 
ne  in  here  for  ioa  and  bait.  Has  Ijeen  nearly  thr 
1.  Has  on  board  abont  800  qtls.  coddsh,  when  cm 
tea  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Considers  it  of  gres 
le  on  this  ooaat  and  procure  bait.  Considsrd  the 
I  season.  Was  in  once  before  this  and  obtained  f 
font  on  board  of  the  American  banking  schoonf 
t  Ibe  United  States  on  the  13th  April  with  clams 
tubs  codfish,  equal  to  1,200  qtls.,  green.  Came  i 
sqnid,  if  possible ;  considers  no  other  bait  so  go 
'antage  to  their  fishery  to  tie  able  to  procure  ice  ai 
:be  SUtes. 

Ileander,  American  banking  schooner,  6t  tons,  11 
hard  C.  Heilar,  master.  Left  far  the  Banks  on  t 
t.  Has  on  board  ationt  450  qaintala  codfish  when 
ice  and  bait.  Considers  that  the  American  bonk 
m  being  able  to  procure  ice  and  bait  here, 
leading  Breeze,  of  Frovincetown,  a  banker,  69  b 
and  bait ;  something  over  two  months  on  voyage 
ites  with  clams  for  nrst  bait.  Considers  sqnid  the 
sidera  it  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  b 
int  650  quintals  fish  on  btwrd  when  cared  for  thei 

j.  When  did  yoa  see  the  master  of  the  L 
1  of  last  Jaly. 

}.  And  when  did  you  Bee  the  master  of 
1  of  last  July. 
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Linerioaa  captains  aay  what  namber  of 
Banks  1— A.  Yea. 

ere  daring  the  present  snmmerl — A. 
Ufference  in  the  namber  given.    Some 

<r  of  American  vetweU  that  were  fishiog 
lilt  sammer  gtren  aa  400  and  600 1 — A. 

nd  vesroU  ever  go  down  to  the  Uaited 
)ver  heard  of  any  going  there  for  that 

at  home,  cloae  to  their  avn  doors,  and 
r  sway  for  them  f — A.  So. 

0  anderstand  the  bait  question  a  little 
erring  as  bait  earlier  in  the  year  tbaa 
[t  is  the  only  bait  we  can  get  aotil  the 

the  year  through,  while  the  oaplin  and 

1  they  are  not  good  bait  as  these  other 

B  herring  at  Newfoandland  T — A.  Yes; 
sase,  I  think,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  bat 
procnre  herring  early  in  the  spring. 
Fortune  Bay,  along  the  Western  coast, 
t  these  herring  1 — A.  I  believe  that  the 
1  skiff,  with  the  owner  of  the  skiff,  and 

into  a  Kewfonadlaod  boat,  hired  of  its 
haul  the  herrings  on  the  shore ;  is  not 
lerally  done  od  shore,  though  I  believe 
iQces.  On  a  beach  or  in  a  sandy  core 
ther  localities  they  are  obliged  to  take 
lines  on  board  the  skiff, 
vayl — A.  It  is  the  best  way. 

way  T — A.  I  believe  that  it  is. 
ttbe  Americans  have  any  right  to  go 

IF  of  the  skifft — A.  For  the  use  of  the 
thiuk  they  pay  from£2  to  £3—  $&,  99, 

to  the  quantity  caught  T — A.  Not  when 

)r  the  nse  of  the  skiff  1— A.  They  hire 
rstand,  for  about  tLO. 
-A.  For  a  day,  if  bait  is  plentiful, 
ittiug  enoagh  bait  in  a  day  1 — A.  This 

there  being  any  scarcity  of  bait  on  the 

,  yes. 

I  the  southeast  part  of  the  shore.    They 

I   out  to-morrow,  and  then   in   again. 

ivhioh  would  perhaps  drive  the  herring 

bt  do  so. 

yl  in  aecaring  an  ample  supply  of  her- 
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ing  io  a  day,  Id  the  right  place,  on  so 
8  in  the  right  place,  there  would  be  n 

Q,  Are  herring  foand  in  great  all 
Dbie  is  not  bo  mach  the  case  in  the  ap 
irhich  I  am  well  acquainted  as  at  otl 
inainted  with  the  Western  shore. 

Q.  iBthesnppl;  of  baltinffewfonnd 
a  supply  the  Americans  with  it  mi 
that  this  is  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  inexbanstible  si 
l^ewfoandland  t  Cannot  an  almost  ii 
tained  there  T — A.  This  ia  the  case  on  I 
OB  not  BO  on  the  Boatheast  coast. 

Q,  What  is  the  part  of  the  shore  w 
&..  Ftom  Gape  Saint  Mary  to  Gape  Jc 

Q.  Bat  yon  have  obtained  some  in 
island  f — A.  I  hare. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  wheth 
»nnot  always  be  procared  on  the  c 
was  the  case  ap  to  this  last  year.  Li 
this  relation  in  Fortnne  Bay  and  othei 
beard  of  there  being  any  scarcity. 

Q.  They  were  for  sale  laat  year  in 
DOtl — A.  I  thinl£  that  they  could  be  1 

Q.  Do  yoa  mean  to  tell  the  Comm 
scarcity  of  herring  bait  on  the  shores 

Q.  Ton  do  not  t— A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  tell  them  that  ther 
on  the  coast,  and  that  this  has  been  t 
discovered  t — A.  Scarcely  any  one  wa 
of  which  I  Bpeak. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whethe 
any  difflcalty  was  experiened  in  gettii 
bait  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  Ne< 
that  there  ever  has  been  such  a  time. 

Q.  Kever  t — A.  Not  to  the  westwa 
are  to  be  obtained  daring  the  early  pi 
coast. 

Q.  They  are  not  everywhere  every 
A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  In  accessible  places,  they  are  ab 
OS  my  information  goes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  abundance  i 
a  very  great  abandance. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  T— A.  With 

Q.  What  is  the  cast-net  T— A.  It  i 
boats  and  punts.  It  is  small  and  t 
pretty  quickly. 

Q.  Will  yon  describe  to  the  Oommi 
are — their  size,  &c  ! — A.  It  is  a  very 

Q.  Does  it  not  grow  to  be  prettj 
mackerel t — A.  No,  never;  it  is  very 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  b< 
About  that.  I  dare  say  a  good  run  oi 
in  length. 

Q.  Is  it  salted  for  baitt—A.  O,  yes 
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:ake  it  for  bait,  aad  aalt  itT — A.  Tea 

eh  1 — A.  ^ot  that  I  am  avare  of. 
»re]8,  and  taken  over  to  the  Frencl 
re  of. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    It  is  not  pal 

They,  perhaps,  pat  a  little  aalt  on  it 

bat  otherwise  they  take  it  iQ  the  fresl 

elrea. 

'ierre  and  Miqaelon  from  yoar  shore  t— 

I  flshermeD  pot  on  more  saltt — A.  Th( 

own  likiQg.    Sometimes,  if  they  thinl 

no,  they  do  not  pat  salt  od  it. 

!hiB  would  lessen  the  price  of  the  fish, 

est — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  do 

do  yoa  think  that  salting  deteriorates 

ch  woald  rather  aalt  their  own  bait. 

erre  bay  of  yoar  people  this  caplin,  dc 

emseWeHt — A.  Yes. 

hat  it  will  keep  a  namber  of  weeksl— 

ilted,  as  long  as  ten  or  twelve  weeks!— 

it  the  French  pnrsne  their  fisheries  1— 

vhioh  carry  fonr  men  are  for  a  part  ol 

IS  of  carrying  these  caplin  and  sqaid  to 

st — A.  Tea, 

isiderable  bosinesa  f — A.  Yes. 

a  think  were  engaged  in  taking  oapliD 

nd  selling  them  to  the  French  flaher' 

what  their  namber  ia. 

namber  do  so  t — A.  I  have  heard  thai 

as  to  your  fishermen  1 — A.  Yes;  bat  il 

expression  1 — A.  That  only  one  oat  ol 

e  the  bnsineasl — A.  Everyone  hopee 
it  and  the  flrat  prize, 
ith  theae  caplin,  if  tbey  did  not  carrj 
French  fishermen  1 — A.  I  believe  thai 

people  on  yonr  island  hare  a  right  tc 
rA.  I  do  not  diapnte  that. 
le  caplin  besides  selling  them  to  the 
aware  of,  save  use  them  for  bait, 
titles  of  them  for  manure  1    There  ia  a 
lia  is  done  very  extensively,  ia  there 

;  yoD  said  that  they  manured  36,00C 

the  acrel    I  sappose  that  wonld  be  a 
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Q.  Is  this  not  the  cheapest  manure  that  they  can  get  for  their  landY — 
A.  I  suppose  that  it  is. 

Q.  And  what  do  yoa  think  that  it  is  worth  a  barrelf — A«  Half  a 
dollar. 

Q.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  caplins  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  For  six  weeks  it  is  found  in  immense  quantities  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  procured ;  by  seining! — A.  Yes;  the  fishermen  use  cast- 
nets  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Do  they  usually  go  ashore  and  seine  them  like  herring  t — ^A.  ITo. 

Q.  They  use  the  seine  from  their  boats  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  caplin  is  taken  by  your  own  people,  in  your  own  boats, 
with  the  assistance  of  Americans  f — A.  Yes ;  in  some  cases.  That  is 
what  I  have  always  understood.  The  man  who  owns  the  seine  is  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  he  is  assisted  by  the  American  crew. 

Q.  The  supply  of  caplin  is  so  great  that  in  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  a 
vessel  can  obtain  all  she  requires  for  bait  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Partly  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned,  and  partly  by  purchase  f^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  caplin  good  to  eat! — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  very  nice  indeed. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  keep  ! — A.  They  do  not  keep  long.  Tho  sooner 
they  are  cooked  the  better. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  very  valuable  fish  if  it  did  not  deteriorate  so  v 
fast!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  what  kind  of  a  fish  the  squid  isT — ^A.  It 
is  a  rather  large  fish  with  horns.  The  horns  are  some  eight  or  nine  ia 
number.  i 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg :  | 

Q.  How  many  inches  is  it  in  length! — A.  Nine  or  ten  perhaps.   K  is    | 
a  very  dirty  fish.  | 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  It  is  not  fit  to  eat! — A.  Some  people  eat  it.  Spainiards  do,  and 
like  it  very  much,  but  we  do  not  eat  it.    I  have  never  tasted  a  squid. 

Q.  It  is  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  hardly  any  bones  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  soft ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  people  sometimes  use  it  whole  or  cat  it  up  for  bait ! — j 
They  cut  it  up  for  bait. 

Q.  Is  it  also  salted  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  long  can  it  be  preserved  when  salted  ! — A.  For 
years,  if  desired. 

Q.  And  would  it  then  be  good  bait! — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  woi 
be  good  bait,  but  it  would  be  just  as  good  as  when  a  month  old. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  Frenchmen,  who  consider  that  they 
as  well  off  with  salt  as  with  fresh  bait ! — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Squid  can  only  be  taken  by  jigging  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  can  they  not  be  seined ! — ^A.  Seines  are  not  allowed  to 
used  by  our  legislature  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Gould  you  seine  squid  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  this  is  forbidden  in  your  island  waters  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Is  the  squid  covered  with  scales  or  a  skin  ! — ^A.  It  is  covered 
a  skin. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Are  squid  abundant  when  in  season  ! — A.  Yes ;  very  abundi 
indeed. 
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i  the  islaodT— A.  They  are  found  all 

rbey  are  foaod  in  large  quantities  from 

,11  the  western  shore  of  the  island  f — A, 

— A.  I  believe  so. 

11  acqaaioted  with  distant  parts  of  the 
r  are  not  resorted  tot — A.  I  know  the 
id  they  are  taken  in  large  quantities 

en  your  island  and  3t.  Pierre,  and  far- 
lait,  take  sqnid  as  well  as  caplin  t — JL 

le  fair  average  price  of  sqnld  is  when 
ewbat  according  to  the  demand.  If  a 
when  two  or  three  bankers  are  waiting 
t  he  chooses  for  it.    Others  may  not 

ivest  prices  you  have  ever  heard  were 
t  as  much  as  30  franco  a  baiTel  have 

■A.  Yes. 

»  f — A.  This  would  be  about  2  francs. 

ell  them  at  all. 

lot  salted  1 — A.  It  would  not  then  keep 

■  more  than  three  days. 

iQudred,  as  veil  as  by  the  barrel  t — A. 

ae. 

Ablishments  where  tbey  keep  herring 

s  not  this  the  case  T — A.  No. 

'd  of  it, 

e  island  who  make  it  a  bnsin  ess  to  sell 

the  flshiug-vessels   of  alt  nations  t — A. 

.0  assist  in  famishing  them  with  bait, 

y  knowledge. 

onsiderable  business  t    Here  is  an  ad- 

wn  at  Gloucester.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of 

osecnted  on  the  island  1    Bead  it. — A. 

NewfonndUnd  ooaat  for  bait  \Till  find  Oonoep- 
ictober  for  herriog,  oapliD,  and  squid.  Also,  a 
Broad  Cove,  soath  shore. 

lis  examination,  ou  the  gronod  that  it 
lination  whether  this  notice  came  from 

IS  acting  wholly  within  his  right.  He 
y  of  the  Gommissioners  to  receive  all 
!8  of  either  government  saw  fit  to  lay 

ly  on  such  a  thing  as  that  notice. 

>ad  Cove,  on  the  south  shore  T — A.  Yes, 

an  named  James  Tucker t — A.  I  have 

I  do  not  know. 
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).  Who  ia  bel — A.  I  know  nothing  at 

e  beard  his  Qatae  mentioned. 

!.  Bid  yon  ever  hear  of  the  "  Morning  GIi 

!.  Where  is  it  sitoated! — A.  At  St.  Johi 
[.  Newfoundland  1 — A.  Yes. 
i.  Ton  have  seen  matter  that  has  come  1 
).  Does  this  notice  look  as  if  it  had  been 
say.  I  Bee  the  words  "  Morning  Ohrot 
t 

).  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  Boyd  &  McDot 
irfonndlandf — A,  Yes. 
i.  Their  advertisemeDt  rnns  in  this  way 
;E  !  ICE  I  ICE  I^Bnmmer,  1877.— Boyd  A.  UcDi 
a%  Nenfoondtand. — In  store  a  qaantity  o(  ioe,  y 
.  low  price ;  alao  aU  kinds  of  Bhips'  Btoree  and  fiaJ 

I.  Do  they  sell  icoT — A.  They  have  so' 
.r. 

{.  Have  they  an  ice-bonae  t — A.  Yes. 
I.  And  they  have  jnst  started  in  this  bn 
I.  To  whom  do  they  sell  ice  f— A.  To  Ai 
J.  And  to  anybody  T — A.  To  anybody  th 
J.  They  are  men  engaged  in  basiness  to  i 
lersfrom  all  the  world;  no  law  exists  p: 
;  in  this  business  T — A.  Not  that  I  have 
J.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  George  F.  Christ 
yl— A.  No. 

j.  Did  yon  erer  hear  of  James  H.  Feltm 
i.  The  following  advertisement  also  app 

OTice!  Icb  aod  Bait.— The  ondenigaed  begs  U 
eriea  that  he  has  for  esle  1,000  tona  heavy  clear  i( 
lalibiitHwtoberB.  He  is  also  prepared  to  bai  in  hi 
r,  and  Jaoe,  ia  order  to  dellTsr  at  a  moment's  not 
pllea  obtaioable  apon  reasonable  tecuia. — C.  S.  I 

Jid  you  ever  hear  of  C.  S.  Fowler  T — A. 
J.  Is  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  fun 
re  heard  so.  He  is  established  about  eif 
i.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  furnished 
krd  that  he  supplied  ice.  He  is  a  telegn 
h  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Heart's  Coi 
r,  Newfoundland  1 — A,  No. 
J.  Are  you  not  familiar  with  Trinity  Baj 
J.  Do  you  know  John  Moore,  of  Heart's ' 
i.  Do  yon  know  Jillard  Brothers,  of  Hai 
I.  Did  yon  never  hear  of  them  t — A.  T« 
J.  What  did  you  ever  hear  of  themt- 
:e  engaged  in  keeping  a  shop ;  nothing  i 
I.  They  do  buaiuesa  at  Harbor  Grace  1— 
I.  Do  yon  know  where  Heart's  Content  i 
I.  Is  it  a  good  harbor  for  bait !— A.  I  do 
re. 

I.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  you  1 
'e  forbidden  to  sell  bait  and  ice  to  the  Fn 
!■  Have  yon  ever  known  when  either  th< 
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sland  and  buy  of  your  mercUaDtst — 

coue  to  NeirfoaDdlatid  And  buy  bait  T — 

Y  rarely,  indeed. 

it  to  them  T — A.  Tea. 

I  statement  whicb  we  have  heard,  that 

five  years  that  the  Americana  have  be- 

ait  and  icel — A.  I  do. 

Pierre? — A.  Never, 

think,  yesterday,  that  a  large  propor- 

'  their  living  on  what  they  got  ont  of 

iled  their  all  would  be  gone  1 — A.  They 

btain  money  to  buy  what  they  require 
ish  T — A.  Tbat  is  their  principal  means 

icnltural  products  for  theirownuset — 

ings  wfaich  a  family  need,  with  the  ex- 
;oes,  and  oats,  perhaps,  they  must  sell 

ce  whicb  the  merchants  of  Newfound- 
;be  beginuiog  of  the  season  by  an  agree- 
To. 

in  the  season  T — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
at  at  the  same  time  an  understanding 
year  as  to  what  they  think  woald  be  a 
ich  to  credit  their  dealers  for  fish ;  but 
A  person  who  wants  fish  will  bny  them 
lord  to  give.    As  a  general  rule  there  ia 

entered  into  between  merchants  as  to 
it  the  boatflsbermenforfisht — A.  Yes. 
not  a  price  agreed  on.    Tbe  fishermen 

on  by  the  merchants ;  do  they  not  fix 

ad  an  understanding  with  each  otherT — 
tse  at  a  later  period  in  the  season,  bnt 
ged  to  give  something  more  for  the  fish 
ly  them  with  fish  tbe  benefit  of  sacb  an 

btors  for  their  ontfittings  to  the  mer- 
i  end  of  the  season  1 — A.  Yes. 
lat  one  qoarter  of  the  number  of  boat- 
on  would  still  be  indebted  to  tbe  mer- 
bave  to  credit  them  for  what  they  lived 
;ree  with  that  statement? — A.  There  is 
one  in  that  kind  of  way,  but  there  are  a 
rale.  Some  of  the  fishermen  are  quite 
Eirgains  for  themselves. 
'  these  men  who  fish  in  boats  constantly 
So. 
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With  what  proportion  do  yoa  think  t 
Id  Bay,  perhaps,  one-third. 

And  these  dsbermen  bring  in  their  fl 
ihantB  to  whom  they  are  indebted  at  t 
1  of  their  uamber  are  indebted  all  the 
ts  agree  upon  the  price  at  which  they 
ors ;  is  not  this  the  ease  T — A.  So. 

Has  not  this  been  the  fact  from  the  ear 
L  man  may  be  so  indebted  this  year,  a 
)ctly  independent  circa  matancea.    Beo 

it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  be  in  < 
rable  season  he  pays  it  oEf,  while,  p 
her  man  may  not  be  snccessfnl  and  get 

Is  this  not  an  old  practice  of  the  mer 
?anoe,  which  has  been  complained  of  ai 
XMtt  Dshermen  of  Newfoandland  from  tl 
idT— A.  What! 

That  they  were  in  debt  to  the  traders, 
lieir  flsh  and  paid  them  what  they  chost 
this  is  trae. 

We  will  go  back  to  the  year  1800,  and 
following  from  a  memorial  presented  I 
te  in  Flacentia  Bay : 


a  prioea  to  their  fish 
n  rigEt  of  manbiDd,  thej 
o  will  of  their  own.  Tour  memoiialista  odI;  n 
ods,  uid  bJbo  in  the  produce  of  tbeir  flsherr, 
ler  with  th«  iKistkeepera  in  John**  and  ita  atng 
L  Tonr  memorial  iijtB  meet  hnmbi;  onve  toot 
heir  complaint,  and,  aa  in  dot;  booDd,  will  for 


d  yoa  ever  hear  of  that? — A.  No. 

Did  yoa  ever  bear  of  the  governor  of 
an  ofBcial  commnDicatiOD  f — A.  No. 

I  will  read  the  following  from  snch  a  ( 

remedy  this  evil  will  be  no  eae;  matter  to  devil 
s,  that  nnlees  tbeae  poor  wietcbee  emigrate  th< 
wise  while  the  meroliaiit  bos  the  power  of  eetU. 
1  to  the  flBbermeu  aod  on  the  fisli  which  theee  ' 
■et  of  DDfortnoate  beiags  working  like  slaves  ■ 
)  ezpiiatioD  of  their  term,  however  Bnoeessfal 
I  Dot  onl^  without  gain,  bat  so  deeply  ia  debt  oi 
to  despair. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  docamentf- 

Do  yoa  know  enongh  about  the  hisb 
■e  whether  it  nsed  to  be  trne  or  not  T — j 
rience,  never.    I  never  knew  anything  < 

Yoa  do  not  think  it  woald  be  any  adva 
are  in  debt  for  their  supplies  to  have  an 
1  comers,  instead  of  having  only  half 
1 — A.  I  know  as  far  as  my  experience  j 
id  with  the  issue  of  fishery  supplies,  t 

or  bad,  the  fisherman  always  received 

to  live  on. 
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by  Goveraor  Gower  on  that  sab- 

>revBiIed  ia  hooib  of  tbe  oatpocta  of  this 
I  their  dealers  of  the  prices  of  the  aap- 
ly  iritl  allow  for  the  produce,  Dntil  they 
reby  the  Imtter  are  expo»ed  to  great  im- 
to  make  known  to  their  dealers  before 
time  of  delivery,  the  prices  of  prgviaioDS 
irices  they  will  give  for  Gah  and  oil,  and 
part  of  their  respective  st^ires;  aad  in 
ith  this  aseful  iojanotion,  and  a  dispaCe 
ectlng  the  prices  oharEed  on  saoh  met- 
'Ought  into  a  conrt  of  jastice,  the  same 
oe  oharged  for  snch  goods  and  the  higkat 
hant  in  that  district.  And  the  Judge  of 
rates,  ore  hereby  strictly  enjoined  in  all 

E.  GOWEE. 

prepared  to  tell  tbe  Oommission 
n  of  the  Island  of  Newfoandland 
h  to  all  the  world  T— A.  Well,  of 
lally  beneficial,  bat  io  this  case  it 

ain  it  in  tbis  VAy.  If  a  man  ia 
lose  more  than  doable  vhat  he 
catching  fish  he  wonld  pat  very 


catching  fish  it  would  go  to  the 
cash  he  generally  puts  it  in  hia 


St.  John's  that  have  such  large 
f  hoases. — A,  I  cannot  boast  oi 
irs  &  Co.  is  a  large  and  ezteu' 
ive  &  Co.,  J.  &  W.  Stewart,  Baine, 
1  Bowring  Brothers.  There  aie 
i  the  namber  exactly.  A  great 
ished. 

ifortane  that,  ooder  the  Treaty  of 
an  opportaaity  to  sell  their  fish 
do. 
laternal  care  of  the  merchants  ol 


the  mercantile  eBtablisbmeotB  ol 
80  established  at  Toolinguet,  Tilt 

Cove  and  Bonavista  T — A.  Yes. 
i.  Tea.  ■ 

John's,  Renews,  Ferryland,  and 

tane  Bay ;  there  are  large  estab- 
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And  away  between  that  and  Cape  Eaj 
,  Bargee  Channel,  and  other  places. 

Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mercani 
ited  along  the  coaat  between  Cape  B.a.y 
i  Eace,  and  thence  northward  antil  yo 

Did  yon  erer  hear  of  any  combination 
£  the  price  of  fish  and  oil,  or  any  of  the 

never  did. 

Never  in  yoar  life  1 — A.  No. 

Do  yon  believe  that  any  snch  conibina 
ot. 

.  Conid  there  possibly  be  such  a  corot 
M  accomplished. 

Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  any  combination 
adjacent  towns  to  fix  the  price  of  fish  1 

Nor  of  prodace  1 — A.  No ;  never. 
.  Harbor  Grace  and  St.  John's  arc,  I 
IS  on  the  island  1 — A,  Yes. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  combination  exit 
lese  two  towns  t — A.  No. 
.  Are  there  aa  large  mercantile  establis 
e  are  in  Bt  John's  ! — A.  Yes. 

Speaking  on  your  oath,  does  any  such 
exist  T — A.  No  sach  thing  has  anyexi: 
:e  has  never  been  anything  of  the  sort 
r-flve  years,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  gc 
I  a  thing. 

.  I  Boppose  that  in  St.  J^ohn's,  as  in  all  ( 
over  the  state  of  the  markets  in  foreigi 
i  of  fish  and  other  things  in  foreign  mat 
that  it  is  generally  understood  wtiat  am 
ars  T — A.  Yes. 

And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  dealers  di 

notwithstanding  the  circumstances  th 
;hant  who  furnishes  their  supplies  1 — A 
.  Is  not  that  transaction  one  of  daily  oc 
.  And  is  it  not  frequently  the  case  tha 
ers,  "I  will  credit  yon  so  much  for  yonr  i 
t  go  elsewhere  and  obtain  it"t — A.  Yea 

And  do  they  not  frequently  go  elsewbe 
ve  known  several  such  instances  oocnr  i 

And  does  there  exist  on  the  island  in 
been  attempted  to  be  set  up  here  t — A. 
one. 

Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  actit 
its  and  dealers,  and  that  the  accounts  a 
>t  this  the  regular  mode  of  settling  dispi 
the  dealers  t — A.  Yes. 

In  1805  I  believe,  from  what  we  lear 
:ers  were  settled  by  what  was  termed  sai 
res. 

I  believe  that  before  your  time  these 
1 — A.  Moat  certainly.  There  were  no 
country. 

And  during  your  knowledge  of  Newf 
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tencet — A.  Yes;  this  has  beei 

general  rnle,  arc  composed  o 
ITes.  ' 

ir  present  jury  system  to  get  [ 
d  uot  be  dotie. 
D  advertisement  or  notice — yoi 

ctly  and^ratood,  and  by  me  ad 
r,  that  as  regards  any  newspapei 
InBg  to  addiit  and  desirous  o 
in  any  newspaper  ofNewfouDd 

t  a  Dnmber  of  persons  livioj 
milt  Icehouses  for  tbe  pnrposi 
s;  I  have  heard  of  it. 
WasbingtOQ  Treaty  came  int^ 

>alize  a  profit  od  the  transao 

OQsea  are  not  the  persons  wh< 

■w  Mr.  James  Tucker  oonid  ad 
in  UoDceptioD  Bay  when  he  bai 
sa  to  dispose  of  ice  T — A.  Tes 
led,  it  is  a  proBtable  trade^f 
1 T — A.  So  fur  as  that  goes,  ] 

iflfect  that  American  fiahermei 
iaul  in  the  seiues  for  berriug  oi 

Y  the  treaty  now;  they  do  it  a1 
»aty  did  not  go  as  far  as  thftt— 
g  seines  on  land. 
Tbey  woric  on  shore, 
i..  Tea. 

n  shore,  and  at  other  times  thej 
ce  oQt  the  flsh  with  boats  f — A 
ight  to  laud  for  that  p^irpose 

)e  made  with  regard  to  30,00( 
D,  that  it  was  entirely  maoare^ 

withcaplini — A.  Tes;  priuei 

) ;  besides  there  are  other  ma 

Tes ;  and  squids, 
he  principle  of  there  being  sis 
upon  the  land  1— A.  Tes. 
rincipally  caplin,  I  think. 
>andtanders  lightly  salted  theii 

Tes ;  when  taking  bait  to  thi 

I — A.  Very  rare  indeed. 

bake  the  bait  fresh,  convey  it  b 
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Saint  Pierre,  sell  it  to  the  French,  who  salt  it  and  nse  it  on  the  New- 
foundland Ooastf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  abundance  of  bait  upon  the  coast ;  siieli 
is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  bait  is  abundant  on  the  coast  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  what  is  the  effect,  supposing  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
coast  the  coves  are  swept  and  thrashed  of  a  large  quantity  of  bait,  opoa 
the  fishery  in  that  immediate  neighborhood  T — A.  A  bad  efifoct,  I  should 
say ;  it  would  have  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  In  what  way  f — A.  Of  course,  by  driving  the  bait  out  of  theoo?« 
you  drive  the  fish  out,  and  the  Ush  would  leave.  It  is  the  bait  whki 
attracts  the  fish  and  brings  it  to  our  shores. 

Q.  As  described  by  yoti  f — A.  Yes ;  there  cannot  be  a  question  aboat 
that. 

Q.  Between  Gape  Mary's,  you  say,  and  Fortune  Bay,  inclusive,  then 
is  always  an  abundance  of  herring  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  Gape  Eace  northward  there  is  always  an  abandanceof 
herring  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  not  so  abundant  as  within  the  former  limits  t— A.  ^ot  fort] 
portion  of  the  ground.  From  Gape  Bace  to  Gape  Spear  they  may  iwt 
be  so  plenty.  But  go  north  from  that  again,  and  there  is  g^^nU 
plenty  in  the  bays.  There  is  plenty  in  Gonception,  Trinity,  &}Davii|| 
Bays.  Bay  of  Notre  Dame  is  always  full  of  herring  at  the  timel  ht^ 
named. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  between  Gape  St.  Mary  and  Fortune  Bl\|^| 
inclusive,  there  is  herring  in  abundance  all  the  year  round  t— A.  Tas.    t 

Q.  But  between  Gape  Bace  and  northward  from  that  as  fuMOipei 
John,  there  is  an  abundance  during  the  summer  season,  between  Mir  ■] 
and  December ;  that  is  the  case  ! — A.  That  is  the  case. 


By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  will  read  some  questions  and  answers  that  have  been  m»tle  to 
them,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them  to  be  true  or. 
not : 

Q.  Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  case  where  both  the  riyal  houses  behsra 
honestly,  and  the  man  too.  I  am  supposing  that  all  behave  honestly.  Each  me 
must  make  all  the  profit  he  can,  ana  must  hold  out  such  inducements  ts  are  pi 
The  fisherman  does  not  want  to  cheat  anybody,  but  only  to  pay  a  reasonable  price,  aai 
no  more  than  that  f — ^A.  I  do  no  see  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  nBbeni»% 
for  the  reason  that  the  prices  are  generally  fixed  for  the  whole  aeasoui  and  ejtrj 
chant  charges  about  the  same  price. 

Q.  Is  that  true  t — A.  I  think  it  is  pretty  near  the  thing. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  are  two  houses  in  the  same  place  rivals,  they  would  charge 
same  price  f — ^A.  They  would  not  compete  by  underselliug.    T'heir  ooly  comp^t 
would  be  in  securing  the  best  and  most  reliable  men. 

Q.  Is  that  true  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  consult  each  other,  bat  t]i« 
is  an  understanding. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  an  "understanding''!— A  Thatj 
as  to  the  price  of  fish ;  it  is  never  binding  on  the  others.  Yoa  fiod  ' 
Inerchants  in  St.  John's  and  other  places  have  different  prices. 

Q. 

where, 
extent, 
what  they  will  give.    They  fix  the  price. 

Q.  Is  that  true  f— A.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Then  the  merchants,  as  a  body,  act  upon  the  fishermcD,  do  they !— A.  They  d«c» 
what  prices  will  be  given. 
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true. 

xtme  Dp  to  that  t — A.  Well,  they  jjaiierBllf  da 

rticalar  aabject  with  Judge  Bennett 
«  he  testified.  We  have  talked  ove: 
nag  at  the  hotel  together,  bnt  Qothioi 
than  any  man  in  Newfoundland  would 

's  I  have  read  to  you  T — A.  Id  aomi 
it  is  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  thi 
so  for  as  my  experience  goes. 
Saint  Johu'a  to  Harbor  Grace  1 — A. 


jibrador  balongd  to  Ne<;7ioanilland  I — 


of  fish  when  cared,  taken  by  certain 
t  is  the  diffisrenoe  betwueD  the  mode  of 
f  curing  t — A.  Yes.  Our  mode  of  cnr 
ah ;  it  requires  four  or  five  weeks ;  it 
ler,  but  not  less  than  four  weeks.  Thf 
:hree  days.    Their  flsh  is  more  hearily 

'  than  yours  T — A.  It  will  not  keep  sc 
slimate  at  all.  It  is  sent  away,  packed 
irica,  whereas  we  pack  it  for  long  to/' 
ird. 

Ho.  17. 

years  of  age,  residing  at  Saint  John's 
t>oard  of  works  department,  Newfound' 
ivernmeut  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 


ite  acquaintance  witli  the  fisheries  o 
itctioal  knowledge. 

derived  1 — A.  From  having  served  m; 
a  my  early  yefurs,  from  having  been  en 
ery  business  upward  of  twelve  years 

the  fishery  business  in  Newfonndlant 
arioaa  parts  of  the  Island  t— A.  Yes,  i 
tia  and  Trinity  Bays,  and  of  late  year 
Oape  Bay  and  Bay  of  Notre  Dame. 
ipe  Race,  thence  to  Notre  Dame  Bay  1- 

)  who  prosecnte  the  fishing  on  the  ooas 
lide  all  along  the  coast  iu  the  variou 
I  small  communities,  small  settlementf 
the  shore  is  the  fishery  proseonted  1- 
tbin  a  mile  and  a  ha^  of  the  shore 
g  in  very  rare  instances,  where  a  sma 
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:ied  ou  OD  banks  off  Gape 
Dt,  in  tbe  same  oeighborbot 
I  forget  tbe  name  of  the  1 
1  yonr  estimate  of  the  qaan 
and  between  Bamea  lalandi 
le  three-mile  limit  t — A.  A 
certain  not  more  than  6,0(H 
LB  far  as  I  am  informed  or  e 
le  Syhery  of  Newfonadland, 
lore  fishery  1 — A.  It  is  lo  ai 
Du  any  knowledge  of  tbe  I 
al  knowledge, 
lot  been  prosecnted  since  yi 
leeu  prosecnted  by  Newfo 
',  except  this  year,  when  i 
m  fonr  were  fitted  out.  Tl 
tbe  Americans  and  French. 
,    It  was  formerly  proseca 

Is  of  35  years  ago  T — A.  Ye 
Bvious  to  tbat  nuin  tbe  we 

t  to  the  inshore  fishery  of  v 
f  KewfoQudlauders,  with  wl 

on  f — A.  It  is  prosecuted 
rs,  and  cod  nets.  I  think  t 
:  of  the  cod  fishery. — A.  Y( 
s  are  set  off  from  tbe  shore 
1  net  is  set  in  and  oat  from 
rse  tbe  shore. 

t  season  of  tbe  year  is  the 
during  the  presence  of  capli 
Q  school — when  the  fish  are 
iL  The  cod  seine  is  used 
jch  seines  into  skiffs, 
ug  caplin  to  have  been  mu( 

be  much  usfd  to  advaDti^ 
e  cod  seine  is  not  used  thei 
ay  in  which  the  cod  seine  t 
1  seine  is  only  nsed  dani 
I  a  great  advantage  when  es 
res,  and  the  flsb  attracted  t 
e  heard  that  herring,  caplin 
ders  1 — A.  Yes,  they  are. 
loee  berring  come  in  to  thf 
ape  Race  and  northward, 
jontinnes  there  till  well  on 
on  the  eastern  uoast  t— A.  ' 
I  that  north. 

spe  Race  north  to  Quirpon 
)B  in  in  April  and  contiuuet 
ill  that  time  there  is  abondai 
In  Placentia  and  St.  Mar>' 

the  spring,  but  the  great  b 

where  it  is  to  be  hud  in 
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d  by  tbe  tisbermen  in  the  spring  T — A. 

oatwbenT — A.  From  5th  to  15tli  Jane. 

During  five  or  six  weeks,  sometimes 
i8on. 

&..  About  15lh  to  20th  July. 
L.  Sometimes  till  Kovember — the  sqnid 
cenerally  to  the  end  of  October, 
ncy  of  bait  oo  tbe  coaatf — A.  There  is 
.t. 

!r,v  carried  on  by  thelfewfoandlanderst 
Its  with  two  hands,  in  cod-seine  skififs, 
uali  jacks  carrying  from  S  to  10  Quin- 
ge  boats,  decked,  of  from  15to35ton8. 
3se  several  classes  of  craft  respectively 
near  the  shore.  The  cod-seiners  very 
.  The  small  description  of  jacks  flsb 
,  bat  aometimea  start  a  little  out.  The 
tbe  fish  from  place  to  place,  wherever 
U  fish  pretty  much  on  the  same  ground, 
lis^ioners  an  approximate  idea  of  tbe 

boats — tbe  number  in  each  class  I — A. 
do  BO,  because  a  very  large  proportion 
irger  boats,  and  enable  them  to  work 
irocuring  bait,  obtaining  wood  and  wa- 
ibore  to  the  vessels,  and  so  on.    I  could 

)  spoken  of  go  down  to  tbe  Labrador 
i  portion  of  them  do. 
Tor  a  short  time  in  Newfoundland  and 
They  do.  They  catch  a  portion  of  the 
oast,  in  which  case  they  laud  the  New- 
them  to  be  made  during  their  absence 

I  has  been  pat  in,  I  see  there  are  14,653 
.5  quintals;  are  these  what  yon  term 
seine  skiffs,  and  the  small  description 

e  cod-fishing  t — A.  They  are,  as  I  have 

tber  boats  1 — A.  Yes ;  a  large  portion 

irger  boats. 

)r  (Jnited  States  codfish  have  been  im- 

dland  T — A.  I  am  aware  that  they  have 

bservation.    I  have  seen  fish  landed, 

American  captains  that  they  do  now 

iwfoandland. 

own  knowledge  or  information,  as  to 

for  tbe  small  fisb  1 — A.  The  prices,  as 

iuR  and  purchasers  in  Newfoandland, 

of  112  pounds. 

rerethrownoverboardi — A.  SoAmeri- 

3y  threw  overboard  all  fish  under  28 

e  water,  and  22  inches  as  split. 

IS  informed  yon  as  to  the  quantity  of 

board  by  them  1 — A.  Yes. 
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Q,  What  bave  they  said  to  yon  I — A.  A  t 
ave  me  their  ideas  and  sentimeDts.  I  th 
aintals  for  every  two  trips  made  by  bank 
ity  they  gave  me  to  understand  woald  be  1 
ge  of  250  qaiQtals  for  oTery  two  schooner 

Q.  Two  cod'flshing  voyages! — A,  Yes,  t 

Q.  That  would  be  125  quintals  a  voyage 

Q.  Have  you  from  any  source  whatever, : 
uy  knowledge  as  to  the  nauiber  of  Americ 
1  prosecuting  the  deep  sea  fishing  on  the  I 
'he  only  knowledge  I  have  on  that  qneeti 
oarces — from  onr  own  people  resident  on  i 
aptains.  I  am  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind,  1 
rem  our  people,  that  there  are  500  of  thew 

assert  on  the  information  of  American 
rill  only  quote  him. 

Q.  Who  ia  thati — A.  Captain  Campbe! 
o  Glonceater. 

Q.  What  did  he  State  to  yont— A.  He 
)laces  where  the  vessels  were  fitted  out,  A 

Q.  State,  if  yon  please,  what  informatic 
ect. — A,  He  told  me  there  were  from  Gloo 
r5;  Marblehead,  30;  Plymouth  and  King 
'rem  Dartmouth,  Eastport,  Portland,  and 
Dhe  whole  number  he  gave  was  1,035.  He 
burths  of  those  vessels  all  fish  upon  the  I 
>ait  on  our  coast. 

Q.  He  informed  you  that  three-fourths  ( 
Bauka  off  Newfoandlaud  and  in  onr  bays 

Q.  Have  you  recently,  and  during  this  sn 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  yewfonndlani 
[  have,  recently,  between  Gape  Bace,  New 
jefore  that  between  Bamea  Islands  and  9 

Q.  Did  you  observe  American  flshing-vi 
>ar  coast  and  in  the  coves  and  harbors  f — 
everywhere  I  went,  in  great  numbers. 

Q,  What  were  they  doing  t — A.  A  noml 
little  coves  and  harbors,  a  number  were  ni 
int,  and  obtaining  fresh  baitaud  ice. 

Q.  How  did  they  obtain  the  ice  T — A.  T 

Q.  From  the  Kewfoandlanders ! — A.  Ti 

Q.  How  did  they  obtain  bait T— A.  The 
sbasing  it  from  our  people  and  partly  by  c 

Q.  So  far  as  your  information  went,  and 
tliey  obtain  no  ample  supply  of  bait  t — A 
me  they  obtained  a  good  supply  of  bait. 

Q.  Have  yoQ  formed  any  opinion  as  re 
bait  to  Americans,  as  yon  have  described 
tTewfoundland  1 — A.  Yes,  I  have.  Its  eff 
DO  doubt  upon  that  question.  To  drive  I 
:oves  resorted  to  by  our  small  fishermen  m 
tbey  cannot  follow  it.  When  the  bait  lea 
x>nrse  the  fish  will  leave  it  also.  So  these 
rery  often  waiting  day  aft«r  day  for  a  aaf 
jry. 
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iiat  the  driving  away  of  the  bait  or  dis- 
a  variation  in  the  flsbery,  that  instead 
lid  be  a  variable  flsheryl — A.  Certainly, 
iBt,  or  little  harbors  and  places  where 
,  and  woald  oot  return  for  a  few  days, 

ftntage  to  ^Newfoundlanders  to  have  the 
-ioan  flsbermeu — a  real,  sabstantial  ad- 
fflc  is  gcutirally  profitable  on  both  sides, 
benefits  are  almost  wholly  on  one  side, 
ngaged  in  collecting  bait  for  the  Ameri- 
}T  the  little  bait  they  aell  to  AmericaD 

were  to  follow  their  usaal  vocations  of 
they  would  obtain  a  larger  auouut  of 
<ry  than  the  little  they  get  from  their 
bait.  It  is  an  absolute  nonentity  to  oar 
loes. 

think  that  the  sale  of  bait  to  Aurerican 
on  the  coast  are  serionsly  detrimental 

I  am  very  well  convinced  upon  that 
le  fisheries  it  is  also  detrimental  to  the 

ipbell  it  would  appear  three-fourths  of 
bis  fish  un  the  banks,  bait  on  our  shores 
ala  for  two  tripa;  have  yon  figured  up 
V  season  of  small  fish  sold  by  Americans 
tals,  say  for  700  vessels,  at  $2,  eqnal  to 

ptalD  Campbell's  statement,  that  260 
aught,  probably,  upon  every  two  bank- 
n  derived  from  Captain  Campbell  and 

at  quantity  of  flsh  is  sold  ou  the  coast 
a  t — A.  I  cannot  B.iy  it  is,  but  I  have 
ptaios  intend  to  sell  it  hereafter  instead 

also,  that  they  do  sell  it  now  T — A.  I 
[1  a  large  portion.    I  cannot  tell  what 

saptaiDB  received  at  any  time  any  infor- 
lenefits  of  their  being  able  to  bait  upon 
Yes;  masters  of  American  vessels  have 
iUe  to  prosecute  the  bank  fishery  now 
iheN^ewfonndland coast;  thatformerly 
supply  of  fresh  sqnid  on  the  banks,  but 
inreliable,  and  it  was  not  to  be  had. 
D  getting  a  certain  quantity  of  squid  on 
tre  ! — A.  Not  so  in  later  years, 
ition  derived  from  American  captains 
open  the  banks  for  the  bait  of  herring, 
erican  captains  informed  me  they  used 
T  call  shack. 

explained  farther  that  shack  was  cod 
3  the  bait  they  formerly  used,  but  this 
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voald  DOt  catch  fish  as  freah  bait  woe 
bait  will  not  catcti  flsfa  equall.y  as  well : 

Was  the  shack  salted  1 — A.  Yes. 

I  believe  yon  took  a  namber  of  affid 
r  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Ifewfonnt 
—A.  I  did. 

Ton  are  dnly  anthorized  to  administe) 

Were  yoor  services  retained  by  the 
for  the  pnrpose  of  visiting  the  diflerent 
Ba  Islands  and  Bonavista  Bay  T — A.  T( 

For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  informatioi 
respect  to  this  inquiry. 

Did  yon  visit  a  great  namber  of  coves 
pen  these  two  points  to  which  you  h 

Did  yoD  take  a  namber  of  depositions 
e  namber  of  depositiooa. 

Some  in  each  cove  T — A.  I  cannot  say 

Generally  along  the  coast t — A.  Genei 

Were  these  depositions  the  result  of 

they  were  answers  given  to  questions 

Any  prompting  on  your  part  as  regart 

did  not  prompt. 

Why  1 — A.  The  people  did  not  reqa: 

as  much  interested  in  the  matter  as  I 
mation  as  I  was  to  receive  it. 

Then  these  depositions  contain  the  sim 
n  reply  to  questions  put  by  yout — A.  ' 

Yoa  were  a  member  of  the  legislative  < 
was. 

For  several  years  1 — A.  Yes. 

Yoa  are  not  so  now  t — A,  I  am  not. 
Yon  bave  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tb 
Tally  1 — A.  I  bave  a  general  acqnaintan 

Have  you  made  an  estimate  from  the  < 
itical  information  available  to  yoa  of  tb 
eople  of  Newfoundland  between  Barnes 
,  and  Qairpon,  on  the  northeast  poin 
tity  of  fish  taken  on  that  coast  is  from 
>er  annnm. 

Jadge  Bennett  bas  stated  that  he  cooe 
oyed  in  taking  that  fish  f — A.  He  has  < 
ik.  I  have  gone  carefnlly  into  the  stat 
1,  and  I  find  15,500  odd  are  engaged  in 
een  these  points. 

That  is,  in  taking  fish  T — A.  In  catchi 
y  nearly  the  namber  engaged. 

Tou  have  calculated  it  most  carefnlly  1 
}tarn  and  I  find  tbe  number  of  fiahermt 
Hand  between  Ramea  Island  and  Quir[ 

t  Barf^B  and  L.  Poile ....... . 

Fortune  Bay 

Placentia,  St.Marj'a 

Fenyland ... 

Twiliagate  Fogo 
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:  of  the  men  itshiag  oa  the  shore  of  each 


e  flsh  f — A.  The  catchers  do  not  cure  the 


of  other  people  engaged  in  caring  the 

ate  of  what  qnantity  of  fish  is  taken  on 
ige  T — A.  I  believe  that  the  annual  catch 
ritb  another,  is  aboat  400,000  quintals. 
;aged  there  in  catching  tish  T — A.  Aboat 
ibrador  coast. 

>  in  Newfoandland  and  then  go  down  to 
It  of  the  season  t— A.  Yes. 
'  the  nnmber  of  persons  who  leave  New- 
lery  every  year  1— A.  I  oonld  not  make 
occasionally  happens  that  whole  hotise- 
of  families — sbat  up  their  dwellings  on 
irador  to  spend  the  sammer — the  whole 
tion  to  these  a  large  nnmber  are  engaged 
—coopers  and  servants  to  work  the  Qsh- 
ober. 

M>at  $1,000,000  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
ihe  coast  of  fish  and  fish  products ;  what 
lat  is  a  very  fair  estimate, 
d  above  that  t — A.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the 
[>nclude  there  are  180,000  quintals  of  cod- 
ntal,  would  amount  to  $720,000.  I  con- 
erring  are  used,  which,  at  $1  per  barrel, 
or  bait,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large 
ural  purposes,  I  believe  there  are  $165,000 
'  $1,035,000.     I  thinli  it  is  very  correctly 

after  careful  consideration  and  observa- 
the  babits  of  the  people  and  snrround- 
it  has  been  so  made  np. 
iShiugton  Treaty  came  into  effect  in  New- 
the  United  States  to  the  privileges  con- 
L.  It  came  into  operation  in  July,  1871, 
Dor. 

id  proclaimed  In  Ifewfouadland  I^A.  I 
rl874. 

and  1873,  or  1871,  Americans  enjoyed  the 
by  the  treaty,  bat  Newfoandland  did 


r 
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notT — A.  That  is  the  case;  Ist  Jane.  1874,  I  think  is  the  time  the 
treaty  was  proclaimed  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  duties  in  that  period, 
imposed  upon  Newfoundland  imports  into  the  United  States  as  regaidi 
articles  now  free  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  f — A.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  which  shows  the  amount. 

Q.  Will  you  read  itf — A.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 

DttiieM  an  exports^  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  to  the  United  StaUs, 


Dry  codflih 

Cove  fish 

Salmon  (tierces)  . . 
HerrlDgi,  pickled 

(barrels) 

Mackerel 

Tongues,  sounds  .. 


Halibnt 

Trout 

Cod  oil  (tons) 

Cod  roes  (barrels)  ■ 

Befinedoil 

Blubber 


1871. 


4367 


711 

15931 

408 

30 


193 
8771 


46 
5 


DoUm. 
17470 


11724 

47794 

3664 

30 


1M4 
S9S75 


9200 
80 


1872. 


Qtl: 
8544 


1074 

19653 
244 
879 


1885 
342 


198 
11 


DoUt. 
34176 


17184 

58957 

1952 

279 


15060 
47880 


39600 
176 


1873. 


QtU. 
9544 
80 
035 

25114 

28 
108 

1848 
405 
827 


159 


Doll*. 

42194 

30 

10795 

75342 

196 
108 

3696 

1620 
32060 


32595 


1874. 


QtlB 

4500 

300 
410 

4600 


205 
369 
238 


20f 
} 


DolU. 

21372 

510 

6154 

13800 


411 

2956 

3820II 


4780 
16 


Total 


26965  lbs. 
160  brU. 
4245  brU. 

65898 
680 
16680  lbs. 

^6961  lbs. 
3222  brla. 
147715 


86175 
878 


Duty. 


SOc  p.  100  Iba 
iLSOperbri. 

laoo 

11.00 
19.00 
SOcperlOO. 

SOe.  per  lOOi 
$1.50  per  bri. 
20  per  cent 


40  percent 
20  per  cent 


Ml 
I13IA9 

lS7a5i#: 


imw 


Q.  Now,  can  yon  give  to  this  Commission  an  approximate  estioitl 
of  the  value  of  the  bait  obtained  by  the  American  Bank  fisherBMofim 
the  Newfoundland  shore  ? — A.  I  estimate  that  there  are  about  500  ym 
sels.    I  would  not  say  the  700,  as  enumerated  by  some  America  eap^; 
tains,  because  that  is  speculative,  but  I  think  there  are  certainly  5I%| 
and  I  estimate  200  barrels  to  a  vessel.    The  pay  averages  120  for 
first  baitiufiTi  and  from  915  to  $20  for  the  subsequent  ones.    The  last 
perhaps  $25.    Well,  on  the  average  those  vessels  pay  $80  doriog 
season  for  their  bait.    That  is  $80  for  each  vessel.    Five  hundred 
sels  at  $80  give  you  $40,000. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  amount  paid  for  the  bait  for 
season? — A.  Tes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  That  is  for  the  Bank  fishing  t— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Now,  what  would  a  corresponding  quantity  of  bait  cost,  sapi 
it  was  brought  by  the  American  fishermen  from  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Dana.  Is  that  without  reference  to  its  value  in  the  market  or 
quality  f 

Mr.  Whitbvtay.  I  am  assuming  the  same  quantity,  quality,  and 
scription. 

Witness.  As  to  the  quantity,  I  can  speak.   The  same  quantity,  I 
informed  by  American  captains,  would  cost  an  average  of  $6.00 
barrel.    That  would  be  $600,000  it  would  cost  in  the  United  States, 
would  be  equal  to  $600,000  per  annum  that  they  would  pay  for  the 
quantity  of  bait  for  the  Bank  fishery. 

Q.  According  to  your  estimate,  it  is  $40,000  now  f — A.  That  is  wl 
I  believe. 

Q.  Now  state  the  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  bait 
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they  get  on  American  coast  t— A.  Thej 

iiidland  they  would  getfresU  bait. 

ce  between  the  two  baitsl — A.  As  re 

ince  between  them  as  to  carrying  on  th< 
.  very  wide  difference  betweea  the  Bal 
t)  will  not  eat  the  salt  bait  in  the  neigh 
s  ascertained  time  after  time  by  our  pec 
,  nsiog  the  salt  bait,  they  woald  catol 

i  ns  to  whether  all  those  American  vet 
b  for  bait  enter  at  the  custom-houses  o 
les  or  not  t — ^A.  1  am  well  informed  tha 
om-hooses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  di 
biy  avoid  it. 

le  great  majority  of  them  pay  Iigh^due8 
T— A.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  thi 
8  that  risit  the  coast  for  bait  do  not  paj 
nto  in -houses,  and  do  not  enter  their  cod 
letom-houses  as  far  as  they  can. 
ted  with  the  fisheries,  have  yon  made  n] 
profits  of  the  business) — A.  1  have  no 
etty  well  informed  what  the  profits  havi 
aber  of  boats  and  supplied  them  in  fall 
ing  was  generally  that  one  third  of  th« 
insider  ourselves  very  badly  off  if  opera 
!  and  one-third  per  cent,  clear  of  all  ex 

I  the  fisheries  in  every  way,  with  ever; 

I  have. 

'e  to  an  affidavit  before  yoa  relative  b 

profits  t— A.  He  did. 

ig  on  a  very  large  basiness  io  Newfound 

MM,  one  q{  the  largest  if  not  the  largest 

i  sworn  to  before  yon  T — A.  Yes ;  in  m; 

ed  it  thoroughly  with  him  T — A.  I  hav 

n  that  statement  f — A.  Tes;  I  think  th< 
a  represented  in  his  books.    He  made  i 

A  accounts  1 — A.  Yes;  in  my  presence. 
)al  markets  for  Newfoandland  codfish  f- 
et.  Fally  one-foartb  of  the  whole  catcl 
I  of  shore  fish,  that  is  between  the  point 
weou  Cape  Bay  and  Ramean. 
B  Bay  to  Qnirpon  T — A.  Tes. 
o  Brazil,  that  is  of  your  best  cured  fist 
t — A.  We  have  the  Mediterranean  mai 
for  oar  balk  fish,  and  the  West  Indief 
'er  grades  of  fish. 


somiog  in  at  certain  five  or  six  weeks  c 
me  why  the  caplin  come  in  t    Do  the 
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lorwhfttiatheca 

MQ  their  apawu 

Generally  ;oa 

Dana: 

whether  yoa  told 
>t  a  Qative. 
sere  yon  born  T — 
ae  to  Newfouudle 
B  about  14, 1  thio 
1  went  into  some 

merchant  in  Sail 
lercbantf — A.  Jo 
;  firm  ?— A.  Of  th 
Qrm  in  existence  1 
t  many  years  did 
w  many  years. 

an  nearly  ua  yoi 
ears. 

u»iue88  were  yon 
Qsine^s  was  the  fli 

the  daheries. 
y  own  boats  then 
iy  employed  men 

y  employ  men  th 
proaecnte  the  fisl 
iL 

y  have  a  shippin 
they  had  do  8hip{ 

t)ed  them  bimseli 
16  dealers  would 
,hem  into  the  ofQt 
Duld  be  eoitaged  t 
ly  wat)  it  for  the 
in  differeDt  placet 
18  he  shipped  t — 

boat,  not  naming 
was  Donnd  by  th 
igh  there  might  I 
bat.  It  is  a  ques 
remember  how  it 
m  was  he  paidT 

balance  struck  b 
'  BeDiiie,  Stnart  i 
1  also  supplied  th 
>plied  them  with  i 
lied  tbem  with  tl 
-A.  Well,  that  w 
]uired  in  that  wi 

an  of  the  Decess 
I  would  be  young 
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ed  tbe  boata  t — A.  The  planters  owned 

Yes. 

Renuie,  Stnart  &  Go. f — A.  No;  they 

ired  did  not  own  the  boats  f — A.  No. 
that  owned  the  boats  and  that  engaged 
em  into  the  office  of  the  merchant  1 — A. 

D  who  owned  the  boats  and  wonld  en- 

For  the  boats  T — A.  Whom  T 

not  tbinli  he  required  pay  for  the  boat. 

>  me  to  come  ap. 

terstaod  that  yon  are  not  to  determine 

he  pnt  or  not. 

iderstaud  the  qaestion. 

:  directly,  withont  thinkiog  of  tbe  con- 

II  get  along  a  great  dful  better.    Now 

the  middlemao  t — A.  Yes. 

)  by  I    What  do  they  call  him  on  the 

Dter. 

r  get  paid  for  the  use  of  bis  boat  t— A. 

lermen. 

..  Sometimes  he  does  and  sometimes  be 

i  t — A.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
au  if  he  goes,  to  the  extent  of  half  his 

a  be  gets  half  the  catch  1 — A.  Yes. 

—A.  He  furnishes  them. 

cover  all  be  fnrnisbea  T — A.  Yes ;  it  is 

iS. 

I— A.  Yes. 

1 1— A.  He  does— all  tbe  provisions  for 

oable  provisions,  what  they  eat  and 

.  Yes,  quite  so. 

Idlemau  1  These  planters,  did  yon  and 
provisions  for  the  voyage  t — A.  Yes. 
id  that  came  in  and  shipped — the  men 
iterand  shipped  t— A.  They  were  paid 
f  their  catch.  If  there  were  seven  men 
irteenth  of  tbe  produce  of  tbe  hsh. 
to  them  T — A.  Everything  for  working 
ar  wonld  of  course  be  paid  for  by  them- 

all  that  was  famished  by  tbe  middle- 
say  belonged  to  them  I — A.  One-half 

nted  separately  1 — A.  Well,  sometimes 
i  each  man  takes  half  what  he  himself 

getber,  or  two  or  three  do  so  T— A.  Yes. 
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3-  Bat  the  result  is  the  same,  that 
If  goea  to  the  middleman  or  the  b 
j.  Then  you  sold  to  these  flshertm 
life  for  their  families,  while  the; 
lited  extent  that  is  trae,  bat  the  [ 
rt. 

Q.  How  do  you  meao  t — A.  He  so 
3-  That  is,  he  bought  it  from  the  fl 
bimself.  There  would  be  sometimi 
}  boats,  aod  owning  the  boats. 
).  Suppose  the  planter  does  not  b 
im  the  merchants ;  sometimes  it  if 
[les  to  the  men. 

3.  It  was  all  credit! — A.  For  the 
^.  It  was  all  but  universally  cred 
iversally. 

Q.  Among  thrt  fishermou  it  ist-~J 
lependent  fishermen  in  Newfonnd 
Q.  Well,  have  yon  seen  or  heard  1 
dge  Bennett,  and  others  1 — A.  1 1 
Q,  If  they  should  state  that  it  wa 
luld  it  afifect  your  opinion  at  all  T- 
>re  of  the  coast  in  particular  locali 
iqiK'uted  the  coast  more  than  they 
Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fisher 
lote  Island  are  employed  in  this  i 
m,  who  either  himself  or  throagh 
ries  of  fishing  t — A.  I  could  not  ef 
Q.  Have  you  never  tried  T — A.  Ni 
Q.  Have  you  never  been  asked  t 
ver  been  nskod. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  give  your  b 
irk  that  out  from  memory.  A  goc 
;ion.  Sometimes  the  owner  is  in  i 
metimes  his  sons  are  in  her  and  » 
ve  to  calculate  the  nnmber  of  mi 
into  that. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  planter  goes  him£ 
nself  and  fishes  with  the  other 
>es  he  get  for  himself  half  what 

8  share  counts  in.     He  would  take 

9  share  of  his  own  catch. 

Q.  To  whose  employ  did  yon  nei 

Dceeded  Wm,  Grieve  &  Co.,  can 

eete. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  them 

Q.  Were  they  engaged  in  the  sai 

rt  of  business. 

Q.  With  whom  were  yon  next ! — 

cept  one  house,  where  I  staid  bo 

;  when  I  first  came  to  the  country 

jTself. 

ti.  How  many  years  ago  did  yon 

out  the  exact  date. — A.  It  is  25  y 

Q.  Then  yon  have  been  in  this  ba 
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tber  aboat  36  years  1 — A.  Not  qaite  as 

[f1 — A.  I  havd  not,  except  for  pleaaare. 

,heai. 

iloyed  fiabingT — A.  So. 

!To,  not  at)  a  flBherman. 

I,  well  aeqaainted  with  the  mercantile 

do. 

been  given.    I  hope  yoa  have  been  sac- 

lod  deal  of  money  laid  np  by  the  mer- 
biy  employ,  and  that  they  cannot  get 
ad  that  to  be  aot — A.  There  is  more 
oy  there  in  the  fisheries.  The  nature 
bat  it  ties  them  down  pretty  closely  to 
D  not  branch  oat  into  oatside  specala- 

es  to  the  Ashing  basioess,  and  there  is 
le  of  that  1 — A,  Not  in  Newfoundlaud. 

other  places.  Oannot  they  get  their 
' — A,  Well,  they  are  largely  connected 
id  have  a  second  bnsiaess  there,  the 
nything  abont. 

.  iti — A.  Yea,  it  is  very  general, 
em  to  have  a  good  deal  of  capital  laid 
t  in  UTewfoandlandt— 'A.  They  do  keep 

in  shares  in  the  Uiiioo  and  Oommereial 

t  OD  capital — that  is,  on  good  notes  T — 
tel 

oney  and  pay  interest  Take  the  case 
he  debt  is  paid. — A.  Well,  there  is  &ee- 
ss. 

kte,  bat  take  the  negotiable  notes,  snp- 
that  the  note  is  well  backed. — A.  It  is 
lom, 

ee  percent.  IsthatsoT — A.  Itiatbree 
oa  deposit. 

■e  aboat  aaviags-bank  deposits. — A.  O, 
ercent.  oa  the  secnritiea  yoa  have  mea- 

y  it  is  no  worse  f — A.  No  lower,  no. 
Chey  get  six  per  cent  per  annnm  T— A. 
generally  for  three  months,  1^  per  cent. 

baa  been  carried  on  between  the  mer- 
3ry  long  time,  baa  it  not  f — A.  Yes. 
y  complaints  of  the  fishermen  class  that 
iapitalists  and  the  mercantile  class  and 

7  wanted  some  further  opeoing  so  that 
^o ;  aa  a  rule  we  are  entirely  ifree  from 
There  is  a  mataal  sympathy  between 

my  pablic  docnmenta  to  that  effect  1 — 
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la  think  the  flshern 
tbao  tbey  woold  I 
Well,  they  get  adv 
>e  deprived  of  otbe 
oat  as  they  are  wit) 
thiuk  it  is  au  advai 
merchantB,  to  whon 
ey  can  get  and  art 
'.  UQderatand  that. 
I,  is  it  better  for  tht 
B  described — to  be 
,  or  from  whom  thi 
eD  to  them — thau 
IB,  foreigners  that 
paid  cash  for  it  t 
)  have  that  option 

0  have  the  option  o] 
—it  is  injurious, 
iry  bad,  is  it  f    Sai 

it.— A.  When  I  1 
)e  Race),  I  was  infc 
time,  in  that  little 
tway  from  their  fig 

1  BO  and  engaged  w 
that  the  noise  and  I 
Mve — for  it  is  a  smi 
aids  away,  and  the 
squids  are  easily  d 
<V6  it  will  drive  the 
ad  the  effect  of  dr 
IT  days.  Daring  a 
DO  bait.  There  Wf 
ivhile  the  others  ^ 
lat  they  had  three  i 
BFB  were  supplying 
tm,  while  the  avera 
than  $2  at  the  verj 
ire  in  there  yonrsel 
>ened  the  year  befoi 
lard  it  from  some  oi 
ly  affidavit  made  ol 
B  snre  it  is  all  corre 
.ve  DO  doubt  the  fls 
)  the  flshermea  tbit 

;hey  woald  not  be 
tsible,  between  the 
ke  a  good  bargain  T 
even  with  merchan 
lay  he  not  make  a 
iCf  to  a  pursuit  whii 
Dr  the  little  readj 

am  is  at  the  bottoi 
lad. 
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the  merchants  1 — A.  So ;  he  oonld  not 

Id  QOt  get  any  ram  or  tobacco  f  Why, 
ere  but  two  or  three  years  Tor  this  pnr- 
cobacco  before  tbe  AmericaDS  came  t — 
lat  are  caaght  are  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
:  get  half  a  qnintal  or  a  quarter  of  a 
ligbed  out  to  him  or  he  is  settled  with, 
the  time  he  goes  oat  in  the  spring  aacl 
t  in  the  case  of  an  independent  flsher- 
t  of  a  little  ready  money  from  tbe 
u. 

M  are  kept  from  rum  and  tobacco  by 
my  money  of  any  fish  to  sell  for  them- 
gin  and  the  settlement  in  October! — ^A. 

OS  and  money,  and  yon  think  it  is  bad 
-A.  I  think  it  is  bncl  for  them  to  have 

rho  helps  to  get  bait  for  the  AmericanB 
tcco  f — A.  I  could  not  say  that, 
fellow- citizens  and  coantrymen  are  so 
they  would  get  it  by  working  for  the 
v.  They  are  all  seamen,  and  they  have 

an,  with  a  wife  and  family,  who  has  a 
lass  him  with  tbe  men  who  rove  around 
ive  a  large  number  who  have  no  fami- 

,t  one  place  f — A.  Well,  the  great  ma- 
take  them  as  they  are,  deducting  as 

0  yon  mean  to  say  that  they  are  such 
ram  and  tobacco  into  an  employment 
money  and  takes  them  away  from  an 
ve  steady  work,  but  caDDOt  get  their 
T — A.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  in- 

-.  that  gives  tbem  a  little  money  that  is 

to  their  having  money,  but  to  the  use 
heir  withdrawing  from  more  lucrative 

3  service  of  those  who  own  them  1 — A. 
;s  of  the  men  themselves, 
e  in  one  employ — that  is,  yon  have  be- 
lars  a  certain  relation  to  the  fishermen, 
yon  did  not  get  some  of  the  views  that 

1  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  bad  for  the 
my  other  employment,  no  matter  how 
}  say  that. 

ike  them  worse  T — A.  Ko ;  we  have  an 
'ilfs  Cove  that  drains  off  a  large  num- 
oine  being  worked  at  Bett's  Oove  by 
t  Tilt  Cove,  of  which  Charles  Pox  Ben- 
roprietors.    Bennett  was  a  merchant ; 
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Now  do  yon  Dot  thiok  it  is  ao; 
awn  from  the  regalar  fishing  1 
is  no  disadvantagd  if  be  is  i 
i&tion. 

Well,  DOW,  may  Dot  catching  1 
tive  employmentl — A.  I  am  w 
satisfied  that  it  is  not. 
Your  objection  is  that  the  em[ 
e  of  it  t — A.  It  is  not  Inerativi 
Don't  they  make  their  own  bai 
.niericaas  make  the  bargain  tb 

Do  the  Americans  own  them  t 
The  men  t — A.  TSo ;  they  sim 
I  they  don't  go  with  them  tli 

Well,  is  Dot  that  trade  all  tbe 
Oaonot  tbe  fisbermeo  refnse  f- 
Is  it  not  the  same  thing  wh< 
»  or  plaDtera  1  Has  he  the  e 
If  if  be  is  not  suited,  that  he  h) 
—A.  Certainly. 

There  are  not  so  many  of  th 
They  can  always  go  to  Saint 
CaD  they  go  to  Saint  John's 
inly ;  there  are  thousands  fio 
a  the  fall  to  dispose  of  their  & 
Take  tbe  persoDS  that  supply  : 
merchants  to  a  considerable  ei 
Now,  in  one  plaoe  there  may  b 
ig  supplies? — A.  Yes. 
What  option  have  they  there ' 
It  may  be  a  very  considerable 
s.  It  is  not  iu  the  center  of  t 
jommuDication  between  all  tbe 
Bontiiiuous  that  the  fishermei 
or  Grace  trom  every  part  of  th 
Then,  it  comes  to  this,  if  there 
It  get  supplies  at  a  reasonable 
d  his  way  to  Saint  John's  to  bi 
Tou  consider  that  a  greater  dt 
lauce  of  refusing  tbe  Americai 
lean  to  another.  Do  you  mea 
>m  than  where  he  can  choose  b 
bltogetbert— A.  Well,  the  Am< 
Ton  spoke  of  21  ships  coming 
e  such  a  rivarly  as  to  put  tb 
might  be  if  there  was  a  great 
Well,  then,  the  men  would  h 
Dg  at  it  in  that  light,  it  is  ope 
he  benefit  does  not  occur. 
How  do  you  know  1 — A.  I  am 
I  dare  say  you  are.  I  don't  e. 
to  know  how  you  are  satisfied, 
on'tsometimes  have  a  very  goo 
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om  the  universal  opinion  of  those  prao* 
king  of  this  business. 
.  Some  of  those  I  refer  to  are  interested 
»ted  ia  supply iug  bait  to  the  Americans 
m.  Even  parties  whose  interests  were 
It  it  ia  rniaoas,  and  that  it  depletes  the 

apleting  the  bait ;  bat  do  they  think  it 
I  have  a  chance  of  hiring  his  labor  to 
irorking  fur  the  merchant  or  middleman 
II,  I  can't  name  to  yon  any  persons  that 
Sewfouodlaud,  or  that  this  traffic  ia  of 
s  chat  you  choose  to  name, 
be  flaherman,  without  regard  to  what  he 
le  spends  it  for  tobacco  and  mm  or  not — 
n  is  always  the  loser  in  working  for  the 
ch  bait  T — A.  I  honestly  believe  they  are 

re  an  intelligent  class  of  men  f — A.  They 
lot  an  educated  class,  if  that  is  what  yoa 

It  does  not  recjuire  an  educated  man  to 

lave  stated  to  you  the  iudncement  that 

ly  cash  to  fritter  away  iu  things  that  are 

nselves. 

without  cash  t — A.  They  are  better  with- 

ukly  avocations. 

r  without  ready  cash  t— A.  I  think  they 

he  Americans  1 — A.  What  is  paid  for  the 
ites  against  themselves,  by  rendering  the 
[>nttiug  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  others  to 
id  to  injure  them. 

ag  two  employments  injure  his  positioni 
is  wages  1 — A.  It  does  if  he  neglects  the 
se. 

itelligentt — A.  His  intelligence  does  not 
r  the  things  that  fishermen  will  do.  They 
they  are  taken  up  with  strangers, 
aid  not  have  the  ready  moue;  t — A.  It  is 
inld  not  have  it  at  a  sacrifice. 
ive  or  not  to  have  the  ready  money,  leav- 
with  itT — A.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to 
ill  have  a  larger  snm  by  following  the 

etween  May  and  October  of  charge  for 
ce  between  what  a  man  wonld  pay  who 
pay  it  obtaining  his  supplies  on  credit  t — 
Agnring,  for  some  goods  are  taxed  more 

[  think  20  to  25  per  cent,  would  be  an 
'&e  to  t — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  credit 
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By  Mr.  Dana : 
Do  you  think  it  is  better 
z  moDtba  tban  to  have  mi 
thiok  it  woald  be  very  mu 
him  the  fat)  amoant  wbic 
iasoD  to  bay  all  his  Bni)p 
.J  in  this  case  that  is  give 
Is  it  not  the  case  where  s 
ce  that  he  squanders  it  T 
jyage  T — A.  Sometimes  it 
Is  it  not  better  for  a  worl 
ily  along  tban  to  boy  his 
^  and  then  at  the  end  of  t 
is  atterly  nnn^ed  tot — A, 
Don't  go  into  that. — A.  I 
Well,  whatever  the  ingre' 
put  tbe  question  again, 
y  coming  in  to  him  at  re 
latever  it  may  be,  or  havi 
n,  and  in  the  meantime  h 
ik  it  would  be  better  to  hi 
e  end  of  the  voyage,  pp 
np  the  industry  in  wbicb 
t>ej  and  I  think  be  will  h 
withdrawn  by  occasional 
Well,  that  is  tlie  reasonia 
he  best  for  tbe  fisherman. 
—A.  That  is  the  reason  I 
f  if  it  were  not  disturbed  1 
I  do  not  suspect  yon  of  t* 
)u  quite  sure  that  your  loi 
not  biased  your  mind  in  I 
—A.  I  am  strong  in  tbe  b 
ting  tbe  truth. 
No  donbt  about  that.  Ti 
Now,  the  American  tra 
:a. 

It  has  not  had  its  fall  dei 
ed,  and  I  suppose  it  will  f 
You  are  alarmed  T — A.  TI 
Don't  yon  share  it  with  tt 
Tou  beliere  tbe  seining  ii 
lOt  know  enongh  abont  it. 
t  find  that  it  affects  tbe  fl: 
That  is  done  by  your  own 
Well,  take  something  tba 
lean  comes  in  for  bait  he 

■8. 

The  average  is  abont  a  d 
ed  there.  I  tbink  that  is  I 
re  tbau  that. 
Oo  yon  feel  competent!— 
tbe  Banks  until  he  goes 
But  the  time  he  ia  detai 
lie  does  ia  to  buy  bait,  if 
lid  not  be  pure  iif  kept  an. 
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I  small  bights  in  the  cove  1~- 

tt — A.  It  depends  opon  the 
by  seiniDg,  large  quantities, 
so. 

:  price,  he  will  do  so  t — A.  I 

resume  so. 

I  who  has  a  boat  be  will  em- 

II  of  a  recent  date  1  Do  you 
I  American  T — A.  Well,  I  do. 
I — A.  I  do  Dot  think  I  used 

is  all  essential  to  the  prose- 

ngaged  in  the  Bank  fishing  t 
well  established  in  Burke's 
aland,  but  I  mean  the  Batik 
1  know  more  about  that  than 

nmeon  theflsberyqaestion:) 
le  number  of  Americiin  ves- 
1 1,600  sail,  manned  by  some 
»dfl8h  and  3,000  tons  of  oil." 
iricans  got  their  bait  before 
>r  the  cod-fisheries,  I  mean  t 
[evolution,  and  from  the  time 
it  is,  before  they  commenced 
smoralizing  business — where 

9  are  at  home  T— A.  I  do  not 

Lmericaus  have  been  largely 
my  years  t — A.  I  am  willing 

;t  bait  t — A.  I  believe,  until 

hornet — A.  Only  from  what 
lot  now  get  a  supply  of  bait 

all  qnantity  of  salt  bait ;  and 

-A.  They  come  right  down, 

ait  at  home  failed  them  just 
bioni — A.  I  think  the  bait- 
and  I  think  it  was  a  strong 

lan  from  getting  bait  where 

tivelyin  t£e  Bank  flsheryl — 

titor. 

k..  We  have,  as  I  stated. 

ret — A.  Tes. 

bing  for  tbom  t— A.  The  ex- 
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erimdnt  will  solve  tbat,  whether  It  is  or  b 
ryiog  it. 

Q.  Well,  for  the  variouB  reasons  yon  hs 
trongly  hold  that  it  is  better  for  the  men  n 
a  have  any  competition  between  the  raerol 
ew  set  of  employers  on  the  other — that  thi 
arbors  and  bays  for  bait  is  iDJurious,  ant: 
ave  tbe  Ammcana  coming  into  your  harl 
be  whole  opposed  to  the  treaty  that  anth 
re  you  notf — A.  That  is  a  complicated  qn 
an  exactly  take  it  all  in. 

Q.  YoQ  need  not  take  any  more  than  tbe 
pposed  to  the  treaty  for  the  reasons  state* 
igfat  of  the  Americans  to  come  in  T — A.  I 
ider  it  a  very  happy  deliverance  to  be  rele 

Q.  Perhaps  yon  wonld  be  willing  to  pay  a 
noney  that  is  lying  naeless  in  Newfonndlat 
Iriving  tbe  Americans  off  t — A.  We  are  on 
letter  tnrn. 

Q.  Von  told  us  that  tbe  Americans  used 
mall  fish.  Yon  put  them  at  22  inches  split 
hey  would  have  250  quintals  each  vessel  o: 
ish  which  was  formerly  thrown  overboard, 
bnndlanders.  That  is,  25U  quintals  i'or  eac 
if  them,  I  tfaink,  make  two  catches. 

Q.  You  mean  250  for  the  voyage! — A.  I 

Q.  2fow  yon  say  they  bring  them  into  Nc 

Q.  They  don't  bring  them  all  int— A.  T 
Chey  bare  told  me  so.  I  don't  think  tbey  < 
he  Banks. 

Q.  You  think  they  bring  in  all  that  they 
\..  They  bring  in  all  they  would  otherwi 
lave  tbe  advantage  of  that  fish  and  the  od 

Q.  Do  you  think  tbat  market  is  any  disa< 
ihance  they  have  of  buying  these  small  fist 
>nt  of  tbem  t  Do  you  think  that  is  a  disa 
^  No ;  except  that  it  goes  into  competitioi 

Q,  Then  yon  are  opposed  to  competition 
iny  person  wonld  like  to  have  too  much  coi 

Q.  Well,  do  yon  think  tbis  is  too  mucb  I 
san't  say  it  has  had  a  bad  effect,  except  in 

Q.  Was  there  any  competition  in  theaesn 
;hiug,  is  it  not  t  Where  la  the  competitio 
;o  into  competition  with  their  own  catch, 
uands  of  other  countries.  Instead  of  bein 
anders  itis  caught  by  the  Americans,  and  t 
:be  man  who  buys  and  the  man  who  catchc 

Q.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case,  that  tb 
o  make  something  and  the  man  who  bnj 
'hlDgt  If  both  make  something,  is  not  th 
10 ;  but  you  see  our  people  have  nothing  to 
ibere  is  small  fish  caught  among  ourselves,  i 
latching  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  industry  of  your  pi 
\..  It  has,  Co  the  extent  I  tell  you ;  tbis  w 
Dands  of  other  markets. 
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gives  employment  to  your  people  t — 
aong  the  people, 
f'ractioa  of  tbe  benefit  goes,  of  coarse ; 

action. — A.  They  get  the  whole. 
)f  bringing  it  in  and  handliog  itt — A. 
fw  that  the  only  ontlay  is  tbe  manual 

lid  be  competition  in  it  very  soon,  if  it 

i  that  ail  the  American  bankers  will 

rewtonndlaod. 

y  of  iti — A.  They  have  of  the  Bank 

trv  to  nndersell  another,  if  he  coaldl 
will  be  tlie  cost  of  tbe  fish  1— A.  Well, 
n  average  price.  They  know  what  it 
give  pretty  nearly  tbe  valne  of  it. 
Qg  from  the  ocean  what  was  lost  and 
n  injaryt — A.  I  say  it  is  a  very  great 
we  ourselves  naturally  benetlt  a  little, 
lople  I — A.  It  is  a  very  small  benefit, 
ley  did  not  make  money  t — A.  I  sop- 

ixland  ! — A.  Tea. 

only  large  onesi — A.  There  are  jnry 
There  are  jury  trials  in  other  cases 

tiOD. 

,  &c.  f    For  chewing  tobacco  or  driok- 

.ry  matters  of  cautract  are  causes  that 
ure. 

Labrador,  do  they  go  under  the  same 
)  1 — A.  Very  much  the  same. 
>f  the  bait  which  the  Americans  bay 
$10,000  a  year,  do  you  not  t— A.  Tes. 
IS  a  new  industry  of  some  importance 
an  important  item  if  it  stood  by  itself, 

considerations  destroy  its  valne  T — A. 
flshermeo  from  a  steady  employment, 
iblished,  steady  relation  between  those 

middlemen  is  broken  upt — A.  It  in- 
ntion  of  the  flsberies. 
at  they  have  been  prosecuted  in  one 
ind  this  interferes  1 — A.  Yes;  itwith- 

lude  the  trade  in  frozen  herring  1 — A. 

herring  a  good  bnsiness  1 — A.  It  is  by 

actions  with  Newfoundland. 

er  to  the  Newfoandland  peoplef — A. 

rith  it. 

d  to  say  it  wasf — A.  If  I  were  a  snp- 

tiave  the  benefit  of  it.    I  do  not  know 

y  but  supply  them  with  bait  to  come 

ust  understand  that  tbe  cod-fishery  is 
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mr  ODiy  iodnstry,  and  we  look  upon 
?0D  bare  lor  ;oar  indnHtries,  which 

Q,  Then  there  U  nothing  that  ha 
generally  in  the  way  of  the  purchase 
mytbinf^of  the  kind  which,  in  yon 
Tary,  it  has  been  an  ipjnry  T — A.  1 1 
lermaneDt  losa. 

Q.  Can  yoQ  give  ns  an  estimate  ( 
:he  French  from  Newfoandland  f — 
die  French  will  average  between  foi 
tency. 

Q.  DoyoQ  think  that  an  injnryl 
the  extent  that  the  other  doeB,  becans 
tnd  the  proof  of  that  ia  that  a  Fren< 
dose  to  St.  John's  harbor.  Bfae  I 
tlongaide  of  the  freah  bait  of  the  A 
like  to  have  the  same  privilege  U 
rbey  boy  it  fresh,  bnt  pnt  it  down  a 

Q.  Stitl  tjiey  make  their  flsheriee 
the  aid  from  government  1 — A.  I  an 
)f  their  fishery. 

Q.  Then  this  ia  not  any  advanta( 
aiaadvantage,  yon  wonld  say  T — A.  . 
By  Mr.  Wbitoway : 

Q.  You  say  yon  have  bad  a  Frenci 
she  conld  not  uae  aalt  bait  aloogsid 
the  fresh  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  people  in  the  loca 
self — A.  They  rose  up  and  drove  I 
St.  John's  Harbor. 

Q.  With  regard  to  tbe  rate  of  intei 
per  annnm,  you  say,  is  tbe  ordina 
Yea. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  paid  in  tbe  a 
It  is  3  per  cent,  and  in  the  others  tl 

Q.  Are  there  not  very  large  sama 
There  are  in  the  savings  banks,  and 

Q.  In  the  Union  and  Commercial 

Q.  Are  there  not  large  sums  dep 
all  T — A.  Yes ;  that  I  know  is  the  ca 

Q.  Now,  to  whom  does  the  greab 
bank,  to  the  operative  population. 

Q.  Does  not  a  comparatively  smaJ 
A.  Yes;  in  the  savings  banksj  lam 
the  otberc. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  there  not  general 
the  employer  and  the  employed  in  '. 
ways  is. 

Q.  There  is  mutual  and  implicit  ooi 
eraliy, 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  none  of  th 
place  between  tbe  laborers  and  the 
No ;  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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So.  18. 

Thubsdat,  August  16. 


sbnry.  InveroeBS  Goaoty,  Gape  Breton, 
aa  called  od  behalf  of  the  Goveniinent 
and  examiaed. 

ffeesbory  1 — Answer.  la  the  Island  of 
I  of  of  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 
eogth  of  time  t — A,  I  was  bom  there, 
the  fisheries  T — A.  I  have. 
Upwards  of  25  or  30  years,  more  or 

■  as  a  merchant  T — A.  I  have  been  fish- 
it  10  or  15  years  out  of  that, 
on  have  been  engaged  as  a  merchant, 

fish,  bat  not  a  practical  fisherman  lat- 

rican  vesaels  or  solely  in  British  bot- 
in  American  vessels  altogether. 
go  fishing  t — A.  1  think  it  was  in  1846. 
'  did  yon  prosecate  in  that  year  t — A.  I 
In  the  year  of  1846  I  went  in  a  mack- 

The  Seaflower. 

1.  50  tons. 

ne? — A.  Captain  FarbashjAloDzo For- 

lerican  or  British  waters  ? — A.  British. 
L.  I  went  abont  the  lat  of  Jnly. 
irom! — A.  Newbnryport. 
makef — A.  We  geneially  made  two 

[n  the  first  part  of  the  trip  we  wonM  go 
last  Pt:int,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
rom  that  to  Bonaventnre.  No  farther 
er  part  of  the  trip  we  would  fish  off 

te  that  first  trip  yon  madet — A.  From 
exactly  to  a  barrel.  We  were  always 
p. 

ith  reference  to  the  shore  line  T  What 
le  three  miles,  and  what  proportion  ont- 
B  catch  of  the  first  trip  was  taken  in- 
shore. 

.11  the  spring  mackerel  is  it  I — A.  Tes. 
>f  the  year  t — A.  I  went  home  after  the 
Keffbaryport.    I  came  back  again  the 
island  coast. 
indT — A.  Tes. 

his  last  tript — A.  The  same  qnantity. 
le  namber  of  barrels. 
L.  Tes. 
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Q.  Kow,  Bpeaking  with  regard  to  this 
16  aatamn  trip,  where  were  those  fish 
'oint  to  North  Gape.    We  never  went  ai 

Q,  What  proportion  eaaght  in  the  seco 
L.  They  were  all  taken  inshore.  Too  ct 
lie  lall. 

Q.  Are  the  antaiDQ  mackerel  much  fine 
L.  They  are  fat  mackerel,  of  coarse. 

Q,  Did  you  catch  any  off  Magdalen  Isl 

Q,  Yon  have  been  a  good  many  years 
ny  OD  the  Magdalen  Island  coast  t — A. 

Q.  Can  yon  explain  the  reason  1 — A. 
tormy  place  that  we  never  cared  to  go,  a 
re  did  go.  We  lost  a  good  many  auchor 
o  there. 

Q.  Coming  down  to  1847,  what  vessel  < 
'lower  again, 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  T — A, 
wo  trips. 

Q.  Too  got  a  fare  each  trip  1 — A.  Yes ; 
!hat  is  near  it ;  I  cannot  recollect  now. 

Q.  Andwitbreferencetotheplaceswhe! 
bey  the  same  as  the  year  before  f — A.  ' 
Tonnds.  We  considered  that  we  could  c 
aptain  was  well  posted  ou  those  eroundf 

Q.  In  preference  to  Bay  Ohaleurs  aod  i 

Q.  The  proportioDS  of  the  catch  inside 
he  same  as  in  the  previous  year  T — A.  Y« 
item  in  the  fall  of  the  year  without  being 
bore.  In  the  spring,  for  the  flrst  part  oi 
rhen  the  fish  are  coming.  We  go  there 
>w  tbem  inshore. 

Q.  Do  yoD  wish  to  make  the  same  stat 
ear,  that  half  of  the  first  trip  were  got  i 
ide — that  is,  of  the  spring  trip  t — A.  Yf 

Q.  And  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  a 
t  is  always  so. 

Q.  In  1848  what  vessel  were  yon  in ! — . 

Q.  No ;  that  was  in  1847.  Were  yoa 
'es ;  I  was  in  the  Eagle,  of  East  Machiai 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Maine  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  ber  tonnage  1 — A,  She  i 
ma,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  was  the  master's  namel — A.  '. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  in  h< 

Q.  Were  yoa  solely  for  mackerel  T — A. 
oth. 

Q.  What  was  yoar  catch  T — A.  We  got 
Dd  aboat  120  or  130  barrels  of  mackerel, 

Q.  Where  were  tbey  caught  f — A.  We  i 
t  Prince  Edward  Island.  We  used  to  ai 
ampbell's  Cove. 

Q.  Where  is  tbatT — A.  It  is  on  the  noi 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  take  the  120  ban-el 
lem  around  East  Point,  P.  E.  Island. 
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YeS}  you  can't  catch  any  mackerel  off- 

le  idea  bow  far  f^om  the  shore  these 
were  taken  from  a  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 

t— A.  Yes. 

■a  go  in  t — A.  The  Oypreas. 

1.  CaptaiQ  Furbnsh,     She  was  from 

ake  t — A.  Two. 

i  each  tripl — A.  We  had  somewhere 

t  was  s  little  larger  vessel  than  the  Sea 

ame  qaeation  for  each  voyage,  bat  were 
i  outside  the  same  as  before,  or  was 

was  no  difference  in  those  vessels.  We 

h  a  very  lucky  cuptain. 

iference  to  the  distance  from  the  shore. 

always  followed  the  same  grounds.    Id 

ou  can  go  to,  except  those. 

'  with  reference  to  the  proportions  of 

!-mile  limit  and  those  taken  in  the  open 

the  samet — A.  The  very  same.  We 
b  little  off  shore,  to  catch  them  as  they 
of  the  first  trip  was  off  shore,  and  the 

b  as  to  all  trips  1 — A.  Yes. 

-A.  I  was  in  the  Cypress,  too,  the  same 

akel — A.  Two  trips. 
The  same  result, 
wes  and  proportional — A.  Yes. 
Cypress, 
eat  gale,  the  Yankee  gale,  so  called  T — 

—A.  No.    My  brother  was  lost  on  the 

}ssel,  too. 

akel — A.  Two. 

The  first  trip  we  bad  obtained  the  same 

e  did  not  get  quite  so  many,  on  accoant 

3  for  itt — A.  Well,  the  water  was  dis- 
the  gale,  and  our  captain,  with  a  great 
filing.     We  went  home,  having  caught 
le  that. 
1  yoa  go  t — A,  I  was  in  the  schooner 

i.  150  or  120  tons ;  somewhere  there. 

.  Captain  Furbush ;  the  same  man. 

lake  in  her  f — A.  One  trip. 

jt  very  good. 

-A.  We  did  not  get  more  than  300  bar- 

ibate  the  bad  fare  that  year  T — A.  The 
ate  man,  bat  commenced  to  drink  the 
the  barbora  most  of  the  time. 
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).  It  was  ii6t  owing  to  the  absence  of  tht 

«nd  to  it. 

EJ.  Of  those  300  barrels,  what  proportion  v 

t  a  portion  off  shore.    We  were  early  in  t 

^.  What  proportioD  did  yon  get  inside  T— 

If  off  shore  that  trip. 

Q.  Did  you  gn  in  1863  T— A.  I  did  not  f 

1853, 1  was  fishing  in  one  of  our  own  veai 

Q.  In  the  bayt— A.  Yen. 

Q.  What  was  tbe  result  t— A.  I  did  vei 

eka  oat  and  got  200  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  catch  them  1 — A.  Aroi 

ist  Point    I  caught  them  altogether  at  I 

Q.  Was  that  a  good  year,  1854  T  —A.  Tha 

Q.  I  mean  the  year  1853 1— A.  Yea. 

Q.  In  1854  where  were  you  f — A.  In  1854 

hing  in  that  year.    I  was  not  flahing ;  I  v 

Q.  Did  yoa  go  afterwards  fishing  in  li 

65,  a  trip  in  tbe  American  vessel  Kosseta 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  1 — A.  Ninety  ( 

Cj.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  in  her  1 

ly. 

Q.  Had  she  been  in  the  spring  trip  1 — A. 

inks  fiabing  cod.    She  only  made  one  mat 

Q.  What  did  yon  catch  t — A.  We  were  do 

y.    We  got  abont  160  barrels. 

Q.  Where  T — A.  At  Aspy  Bay,  Cape  Non 

Q.  Where  is  thati— A.  That  is  at  the  i 

3t  inside  of  St.  Paul's  Island. 

Q.  Were  tbe  fish  plenty  there  T — A.  Ye 

ve  bad  200  only  that  it  got  calm  on  tbe 

t  right  into  tbe  ground  where  the  priocipi 

Q.  Is  it  a  small  bay  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  other  vessels  there  1 

it.     We  went  on  Sunday  evening  and  a 

ben  we  went  in  there  were  only  5  or  6  sai 

or  40. 

Q.  How  did  they  dot— A.  They  all  did  wi 

1  did ;  weweut  right  home  then.  We  did 
Q.  That  brings  yoa  down  to  1856.  Did  yoi 
a  vessels  1 — A.  Ko ;  that  was  tbe  last  tri; 
^.  Generally  with  reference  to  these  year 
cering  a  period  of  ten  years,  what  was 
oerican  fleet  freqnenting  the  bay  during  t 
arge  fleet;  that  is,  they  grew  larger  every 
erage  nnmber  would  he  600,  between  5( 
)  sail  in  Fort  Hood  at  a  time.  It  was  likf 
^.  Had  yoa  good  opportonities  of  seeing  a 
1.  Yes;  we  could  not  help  seeing  them. 
i.  Did  yOD  converse  mach  with  dlfferei 
ormation  as  to  tbe  catches  yoa  made  T— 
aboard  one  another  to  find  where  they 
i  the  run  of  the  mackerel,  and  all  that. 

J.  Had  yon  a  feir  opportunity  of  judging 

.  vessels  T— A.  I  had. 

i.  Give  tbe  Commission  the  average  catcl 
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whole  tea  years,  if  70a  please  t — A.  I  was 
ys  got  a  fare.  I  suppose  there  were  larger 
ger  qnaDtity,  but  in  my  opinion  tlie  average 
aking  the  small  aod  the  large  vessels  ;  tak- 
tfaose  that  did  not,  I  feel  that  I  am  within 

larger  vessels;  wonld  they  make  larger 
,000  barrels ;  some  large  vessels  that  came 
I  would  have  1,000  or  perhaps  1,100  barrels, 
ite  optDion  as  to  the  proportion  taken  within 
intity  taken  t    What  woald  you  say  t — A. 

fish  eanght  in  the  bay,  what  proportion 
;hin  the  three  miles,  and  what  proportion 
e  spring  and  fitU  catch  together! — A..  My 
hs  were  cangbt  inshore.  For  half  of  the 
1  off  shore,  and  they  do  catch  them  off  shore, 
e-fonrths  of  the  flsb  are  taken  inshore.  I 
a;  yoQ  cannot  catch  tbem  anywhere  else. 
leet  of  boats  in  Oape  Breton! — A.  Qaite  a 

roa,  approximately  T — A.  I  suppose,  taking 
G^eorge  around  the  different  tunks  to  Gape 

by  these  boats,  where  are  they  made  with 
' — A.  They  cannot  be  taken  ontside ;  the 
rerel  are  taken  right  in.    All  the  boat  flsh- 

ron ;  what  vessel  were  you  in,  or  what  were 

1856  I  was  coasting. 

since  then  t — A.  I  have  been  fishing  in  my 

in  1858,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  in  a  schooner 
chi,  mackerel  fishing.  A  company  built  a 
it  for  me  to  the  strait  to  go  in  her,  I  took 
I — from  there. 

that  1— A.  We  got  about  300  barrels, 
r  a  small  one  T — A.  It  was  not  very  large ; 

>D8. 

y  other  time! — A.  I  was  there  in  my  own 

with  another,  give  ns  a  general  idea  what 
;  I — A.  I  did  not  prosecute  it  for  the  season 
>  in  Che  fall  of  the  year. 
>ar  own  vessel  and  gave  one  year  to  the 
first  go  when  the  mackerel  got  fat  in  the 

average  resnltl — A.  Idid  well.  Shewasa 
,  and  I  would  make  200  or  260  barrels  of 
'eeks.  I  recollect  getting  in  one  trip  260 
lere  we  had  to  anchor  all  the  time.  That 
entnre.    It  ia  a  little  inlet  to  the  northwest 

lat  1— A.  I  think  it  was  in  1865. 

g  from  1866  down  1 — A.  Occasionally. 

Down  to  1869. 
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Q.  Covering  that  period  of  time,  from  Ifi 
the  average  namber  of  the  American  fleet  fi 
keep  op  to  the  average  T — A.  O,  yes;  it  large 
were  very  fine  vessels. 

Q.  Tou  have  given  the  average  np  to  185* 
to  1869  you  say  it  materially  iucreased  T — A 

Q.  That  is  yonr  judgment  from  mixing 
They  were  vessels  of  larger  tonnage. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  state  that  the  vessels 
nage,  and  also  that  they  came  in  inereasei 
the  number  of  the  fleet  and  the  size  of  the  vi 
we  would  know  that,  because  it  was  very  hard 
a  heavy  fleet.  They  would  lee-bow  as  whei 
catching,  but  of  course  we  would  try  to  lee-t 
do  ao;  though  it  was  hard  work. 

Q.  You  found  they  were  masters  of  the  s 
marck,  that  1  had,  was  a  Ana  vessel.    I  hat 
work. 
Q.  Ton  had  to  play  the  same  gamef — A. 
Q.  What  would  the  average  catch  of  the 
of  years,  from  1856  to  1869t — A.  Isuttpose 
somewhere  about  600  or  700  barrels. 
Q.  Per  vessel  1 — A.  Yea.    Some  of  them 
Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  loc 
have  been  taken;  that  is,  have  they  been  cl 
O,  no;  the  same  places.    They  are  catchiu 
localities. 

Q.  How  are  the  proportions  inside  and 
more  inshore,  I  think.  I  know  they  are  not 
season. 

Q.  Well,  in  1869  did  you  give  up  actual  fi 
Q.  Since  that  what  have  you  been  doingi 
Q.  You  have  resided  since  then  at  the  Qui 
Q.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  seein 
passing  1 — A.  Yes.  Every  day  we  see  the 
door  of  the  place  where  I  live. 

Q.  Can  you  give  as,  from  ^869  down,  what 
been  1 — A.  From  what  I  can  estimate,  I  woi 
600  to  700  sail ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  ap,  or  have  they  decn 
many  last  year. 
Q.  Were  there  many  in  1875  f — A.  No,  n< 
Q.  In  1873  f — A.  There  was  quite  a  large 
Q.  Did  the  average  keep  np  to  that  time 
Q.  How  was  it  in  18741— A.  Well,  there 
1874. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  a  pretty  fair  number  f- 
suppose. 
Q.  In  1876  and  1876  I  understood  yon  to  i 
Q.  To  what  extent) — A.  Usually,  I  snppt 
of  thati  particularly  the  last  year. 

Q.  Has  this  depression  continued  during 
are  the  indications  1 — A.  There  is  quite  a 
When  I  left  home  last  Monday  they  were  a 
in  all  directions ;  and  iu  conversation  with 
told  that  there  is  quite  a  large  fleet  coming 
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strait;,  you  mean  tbe  Strait  of  Canao,  be 
Scotia  1 — A.  Yes. 

y  something  about  having  conversed  witt 
tw  several  this  season,  and  they  tell  m< 
saw  them  coming  every  day. 
aber  now  anchoring  abont  ail  the  coves  t— 
)  they  are  acqaainMd.  These  people  forn 
or  in  the  diflerent  localities  where  thej 

of  the  vessels,  are  they  of  small  or  larg< 
ge  tonnage,  the  best  vessels  1  have  seet 
«  seiners.  I  saw  some  with  two  seines 
leine-flshing  proseonted  f — A.  Yes. 

the  fisheries  1 — A,  Well,  we  don't  loot 
all.     We  don't  think  anything  of  it. 

the  fisheries  or  nott  Does  it  destroy  anj 
and  from  what  I  have  cooversed  with  thi 

more  particularly,  they  told  me  that  tbej 
9  a  seine ;  they  woald  do  better  and  makt 
istroys  the  young  fish,  and  they  get  n( 
they  say. 

u  refer  tot — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  neve: 
Obalenrs  with  them,  because  they  cau't 
water. 


tp  water  1 — A.  Well,  the  fish  are  not  there 
itt  there  was  an  American  schooner  cam< 
short  depth  for  shallow  water.    I  doo'i 

I  made  shallower  to  take  the  fish  in  th( 
Dderstood  he  was  sending  home  for  one 
ding  some  years  about  the  Gat  of  Oanso. 
what  extent  the  transshipping  of  fish  it 
IS  transship  to  any  extent  of  late  years  t— 

w  of  this.— A.  I  was  not  in  the  business 
re  now,  1  have  seen  the  wharf  so  piled  fnl 
)t  get  upon  it,  waiting  for  the  steamei 
se  vessels  could  not  take  tbem  all,  aoc 
>.  They  were  all  anxious  to  get  tbem  oc 
igh  prices. 

ight  mackerel  f — A.  Yes,  all.  Tbentben 
vessels  shipping  on  the  other  side  as  t'asi 
cable  roused  me  out  of  bed  with  an  offei 
Americans  to  go  home  with  their  fish 

len  you  speak  of  the  other  side  t — A.  ] 
ait.  I  am  on  the  eastern  side, 
rge  quantity  being  on  the  wharf,  what  d( 
a.— A.  I  consider  that  7,000  or  8,000  bar 
high,  waiting  for  steamers  every  week  U 
[uautity  for  our  locality,  which  is  only  i 

of  thattrafBc! — A.  I  have  not  been  verj 
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[  ID  it.    I  don't  know  abont  my  part. 
le  mach  riches  yet. 

.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  benefldal,  this  traffic 
TODld  employ  oor  own  resoQices  I  think 
.  What  ie  the  practical  resalt  to  the  men 
ey  or  lost! — /l.  They  have  lost  money, 
eat  deal  into  it  On  the  other  side,  partii 
led.    Onr  men  wonld  bare  aothiog  to  do 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
.  What  is  the  harbor  on  th6  other  aid 
re,  Pirate  Gove,  and  Steep  Creek. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 
.  Is  it  an  extensive  tradet — A.  Not  very 

tbey  woald  not  do  hat  very  little.  \ 
i  of  poor  men  sell  their  cord- wood  and  tti 
those  that  go  in  their  own  boats  and  B 
te  who  sell  the  wood. 
.  Too  have  been  engaged  in  the  cod  fit 
ig  about  it,  I  suppose  T — A.  Yes ;  a  little 
.  What  is  the  namber  of  the  American  fi 
in  average  f — A.  I  am  not  so  very  welt  v 
1  what  I  would  see  I  shoold  suppose  betn 
dred  sail. 

.  Well,  baa  there  been  any  appteciabli 
iT — A.  I  think  not 

.  Where  do  they  prosecute  the  fishery  t- 
:hward,  and  what  they  call  the  shore,  ofl 
.  And  off  Prince  Edward  Island  and  M 
.  This  is  what  you  call  the  bay  1 — A.  W 
fou  leave  the  northern  entrance  of  the  G 
.  Ton  say  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  th 
Dented  this  bay  yearly  1 — A,  Yes;  that 
.  Where  do  they  catch  bait  or  get  bait  t— 
lod  deal  of  bait  on  board  the  vessels — tt 
f  the  Cape  Ann  fishermen  get  a  good  dei 
.  They  buy  bait  and  ice  I — A.  We  have 
.  Is  ice  a  necessary  article  in  the  fishing 
eeps  the  bait  fresh.  It  is  very  necess 
rlers.  Yon  cannot  fish  with  trawls  nnle» 
g  that  will  remain  on  the  hook ;  clams  co 
mow  of  DOW  are  the  sqnid ;  they  are  tonj 
.  Now,  with  reference  to  sqnid  alone,  di 
ishing  or  do  they  purchase  iH — A.  Bott 
.  Is  that  within  your  knowlegef — A.  " 

in  our  harbor  fishing  for  themselves.  T 
urt  Hawkesbnry.  There  was  none  sold, 
west  did  the  same. 

.  These  are  best  bait  I — A.  Yes ;  we  hai 

tt  three  weeks  ago  getting  bait  to  can 

I  don't  know  what  quantity  he  did  gt 

.  Have  yon  ever  known  any  of  the  Briti 
rosecate  the  fishery  on  the  American 
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some  report  of  oue  tbis  Bummer.    I  oeve 

Aere  yourself  I — A.  No, 
DmiBsioa  some  idea  of  the  qnantity  of  squii 
i  of  those  flshermeu  in  a  da;T — A.  The  Oliv 
I,  I  think,  dariog  two  Digbts.    He  got  all  h 
ichoooers  also,  of  which  I  dou^t  remember  tht 
ity-five  to  thirty  barrels.    I  saw  them, 
ent  for  the  trip  T — A.  Yes. 
im  in  two  uightfl  t    ^ow,  when  you  speak  o 
ly  do  you  mean  t    Of  course  you  can  ool; 
w  many  codfish  would  that  quantity  of  bai 
,  Well,  they  would  catch  about  400  qaintale 
It  get  bait,  like  those  I  hare  referred  to,  an 
That  is,  they  take  their  fish  home  freBb 
t  don't  care  so  mach  about  the  quantity  the; 
t  fare  quickly  and  go  home  with  it. 
rant  to  put  is  almost  superdnous.    Suppos 
es  to  ourselves,  and  excluded  the  Amet-ican. 
your  opinion,  as  a  practical  man  of  30  yearg 
>rican  flsherman  engage  in  the  open-sea  fisb 
K.  I  dou't  think  they  would  come  to  the  ba; 

about  it  f — A.  I  have  no  doubt,  not  the  leas 
rosecate  it  at  all. 

am  the  land  T — A.  The  reason  I  think  that  i 
can  vessel  at  the  time  the  catters  were  here 
•6  to  get  them  then. 

ncceed  in  keeping  yon  out  T — A.  They  drov 
I  three  times. 

ct  they  did  not  keep  you  ontt— A.  We  wonli 
,  we  would  find  out  when  slie  went  away  tt 
mn  in  then.  We  knew  she  would  be  4  or 
ig  there  with  a  very  large  fleet  off  Shippegau 
ery  well  the  day  before,  and  we  thought  w 
y.  We  were  watching  very  anxiously  for  th 
t  coming  up  the  bay  we  got  under  weigh  a 
aught  every  one  of  us  inshore.  Four  or  fiv> 
the  fleet  remained  stationary.  We  watehei 
)  what  the  steamer  would  do.    She  was  a  fin 

got  abreast  of  the  steamer  a  gun  was  flrec 
md  another  gun  was  fired,  still  she  did  no 
t.  We  then  expected  to  see  a  ball,  and  a  bal 
ht  them  to.  Every  one  of  us  had  to  pass  nc 
When  we  oame  along  the  captain  koew  m 

are  here  again ;  what  brought  you  here  1 
'e  a  sick  man  on  board."  '*  There  are  uo  sici 
'  said  he.  "This  is  the  third  time  you  hav 
oil  here  again  I  will  seize  yon.'*  We  went  oi 
y  more. 

fhere  else  t — A.  Well,  yon  see  around  Princ 
ty  hard  to  keep  as  oft*.  We  can  get  undc 
Ige  around,  but  ia  the  Bay  Ghalenrs  it  is  di 

then,  you  did  evade  the  catters  and  get  la  i 
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pite  of  them  ! — A.  Of  coarse  we  did.  We  1 
■ay- 

Q.  If  50a  bad  not  got  in  yon  wonid  not  lia< 
ir. 

By  Mr.  Foster ; 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  had  so  much  ti 
L.  I  dou't  recollect  the  year  altogether.  It  1 
nd  Baailisk  were  in  and  those  steamers. 

Q.  What  vessel  were  yoa  in  1 — A.  I  was  in 

Q.  Was  that  a  Newbaryport  vessel ! — A.  "S 

Q.  Now,  yoQ  weie  speaking  of  the  oambei 
tiatyoa  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  gnl 

Q.  Yon  think  there  were  200  or  300  of  them 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  as  that  this  year  I — A. 
omber  this  year. 

Q.  Are  they  principally  engaged  catching  i 
boae  in  the  gulf  T — A.  A  great  many  of  them 
essels  are. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  know  about  the  Gloacef 
rloucester  vessels  come  for  codfish  in  St.  Lav 
appose  there  were  perhaps  100  sail  of  Olouct 
t  in  the  bay,  and  then  there  are  more  that  go 

Q.  Whereabouts  can  they  take  aquid  in  tl 
irge  quantity  at  Hawkesbury,  and  follow  the 
long  there. 

Q.  How  do  they  catch  them  t — A.  With  the 

Q.  Do  they  seioe  them  ashore  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  trafBc  oa 
ury,  which  you  think  has  not  been,  on  the 
eople.  How  many  establisbmente  have  yoa 
here  T— A.  Well  there  are  only  three  establis 

Q.  What  are  those  1 — A.  There  are  two  Pai 

Q.  Those  are  pretty  large  establisbmente  T— 

Q.  What  do  they  sell  I — A.  They  are  genen 
hing. 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  that  1 — A.  Salt, 
roceries,  aad  everything  like  that. 

Q.  Baitf — A.  They  do — bnt  not  much  bait, 
ait  on  our  side. 

Q.  Do  tbey  sell  ice  t — A.  Yes ;  we  have  twi 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  those  T — A.  Not 
lis  year  principally. 

Q.  Has  Port  Hawkesbury  kept  up  as  mach 
r  has  it  gone  off  to  other  places  t — A.  We 
*ade.    It  was  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Where  is  Ouysborol — A.  Oaysboroisabi 
ary,  at  the  head  of  Ghedabucto  Bay. 

Q.  On  wbich  side  T — A.  It  is  on  the  south 
anso,  between  Gipe  Gauso  and  the  entrance. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  done  there  in  thi 
Link  not.  They  go  into  Crow  Harbor  and  thi 
nderstand. 

Q.  Do  they  bay  itT — A.  Yes,  and  catch  it  t 
}  so  certain  about  their  catching  it.  I  know 
lo  when  there  is  occasion,  or  wheu  they  can  1 
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L.  Tbey  bay  moat  jast  there. 

Down  an  Ameriosa  cod  flsbermau  to 

ta  1 — A.  Xot  very  long ;  3  or  4  days,  2 

long  as  tbatt — A.  Yes.  I  faave  t«le- 
tiere  were  other  places  for  theai  to  get 

:  there  t — A.  Gaaght  or  banght. 
iwkesbnry  engag^  in  the  business  of 
t — A.  ISo,  Dooe. 
I  the  Qloncester  papers  T — A.  They  ad- 

hey  advertise  sometimes  as  snpplying 
Hem  do,  I  tbiok.  I  sell  to  them  myself 
I — the  general  requirements — all  they 
they  want. 


L.  Yes. 

Gloucester  papers  1 — A.  Xot  this  sum- 

e  Oape  Ann  Advertiser. 

ports.    By  the  way,  what  is  the  popn- 

Five  or  six  hundred,  I  suppose. 

are  there  T — A.  There  are  three  estab- 

is  there. 

ta  yon  do  T — A.  Ye^  they  do  more,  per- 

itates  too  ! — A.  I  think  one  firm  does, 

tie  businens.    Don't  you  get  enough,  or 
reen  you  throw  the  pro&ls  down  t— A. 


m  the  different  ports  t^-A.  Yes ;  it  has 
—A.  There  is  PortMulgrave  right  op- 

About  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Port  Mulgrave  ! — A.  Four  or  five  ban- 
are  there  engaged  there  in  famishing 
hermen  f — A.  There  are  but  two  now,  I 

F.  0.  Cooke  and  Michael  Keating  &  Co 
igs  yon  do  T — A.  Yes. 
ce  at  Port  Mulgrave. 
-A.  Tbey  do. 

le  strait  that  furnishes  the  Americans. — 

—A.  It  is  very  small.    Itisjastacove. 

are,  and  one  store. 

A.  He  has  been  in  that  trade  too. 

}  but  he  sells  bait. 

Yes ;  they  send  over  to  our  side  for  ice 
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Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  t^^A.  Jonathan  Hartly. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  another  dealer. — A.  There  is  John  Magoirey  of  Sleep 
Greek. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  thatf — A.  Abont  the  same  as  Pirate  Gore. 
There  are  one  or  two  families.    There  is  one  man  in  that  bnainefls. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  business  carried  on  there  t — A.  There  is  anotliv 
man  alongside  of  him. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  the  same  sort  of  establishment  f — A.  Ko.     He  seUi 
little  groceries  and  things  like  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  he  will  sell  those  to  the  Americans  f — A.  Yes ;  he  keeps 
liquor,  too. 

Q.  I  suppose  he  does  not  even  refuse  that  to  the  Americans  f — A.  No;  j 
I  do  not  snpi)08e  he  would  refuse  it  to  any  one.  I  forgot  to  meDtiotJ 
Mr.  William  Wylde,  in  Wyldc^s  Gove,  who  has  been  doing  a  little. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  all  these  various  things  f — A.  No ;  not  so  mach  this 
year. 

Q.  Does  he  have  ice  f — A.  No.  ^ 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  so  little  is  sold  now  T — A.  The  times  JUt 
hard  and  the  fishermen  do  not  want  so  many  things. 

Q.  The  business  is  affected  by  the  dullness  of  the  times  f — ^A.  Yes.    1 

Q.  Give  us  another  place  f — A.  There  is  Port  Hastings. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that? — A.  It  has  300  or  400  iuhabitaots. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  are  there  there  supplying  Americaiu9*J 
A.  There  is  but  one. 

Q.  Whose  is  that  Y — A.  It  has  changed  hands  several  times.    It 
James  G.  McEean.    He  did  the  largest  business  with  the 
fishermen  while  he  was  there.  i 

Q.  Who  succeeded  him  ! — A.  George  0.  Lawrence.  l 

Q.  He  is  considerable  of  a  person,  is  he  not  f  He  is  a  oommisaoik  J 
merchant,  ship's  broker,  Lloyd's  agent,  notary  public,  and  receiver  of  | 
wrecks.  He  deals  in  all  these  various  things  you  have  mentioned,  dcNa^ 
he  not  f — A.  To  a  very  large  extent. 

Q.  (Keads  from  list  of  articles  advertised  in  Gape  Ann  Advei 
Does  he  engage  in  all  that  t — A.  Well,  he  has  a  large  quantity  of  h 
but  you  could  hardly  get  anything  else. 

Q.  Why  does  he  advertise  all  those  things  if  he  has  not  them  9— A*j 
Sometimes  they  come  around  bothering  us  to  get  them  a  yard  or 
sometimes. 

Q.  He  is  a  second-rate  kind  of  fellow  from  that  account. — A.  Yesj 
that  is  our  idea  of  him. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  else  at  Port  Hastings  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Go  to  any  other  place  you  remember. — A.  That  is  all,  I  think,  ii 
the  Strait  of  Canso. 

Q.  Whitehead,  where  is  that  f — A.  It  is  fifteen  miles  westward 
Gape  Ganso.    It  is  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side,  on  the  Atlantic  coasts 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that  f — ^A.  There  are  not  very  many  inl 
tants. 

Q.  How  much  business  do  they  do  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  thej 
any  business,  except  that  I  think  they  have  ice. 

Q.  (Beads  advertisement  as  follows :  ^'  Bait  I  Bait !  Bait !  Ice !  Ii 
Ice !    Put  up  for  American  and  Dominion  Fishermen,  at  White  H< 
N.  S.,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market  prices.     Vessels 
also  be  supplied  with  bait  on  liberal  terms.    Drafts  taken  on  owi 
For  information  call  at  the  post-office  at  White  Head.— James  H.  Fi 
mate  &  Sons.")    Don't  they  do  a  pretty  lively  trade  I — A.  They  do  h 
ice  and  bait.    That  is  all  I  know  they  can  do  it  in.    The  bait  amoonl 
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iften  give  the  Americsna  $100  in  cash 
'  hard  on  ns  to  get  that  mncb  oasb. 
1 — A.  Sometimes  ve  don't  charge  tbem 

nature  t — A.  Tea ;  oat  of  oatting  into 

onrselrea. 

be  that  in  that  ricinity,  looking  to  the 

yoar  owd  people  are  going  into  this 

lany  to  make  money  as  rapidly  as  yoa 

iing  it. 

)  too  few  Americans  t — A.  No ;  that  is 

tbem.    It  is  a  mnsbroom  affair.    We 

iped  off. 

ies  to  the  fact  that  they  nseil  to  come, 

Q  come  now  f — A.  Yes,  I  tbiok  so ;  but 

ne. 

b,  eeoior,  he  cashes  drafts,  too,  at  Port 

ley  are  good. 

tbink  badl — A.  I  have  done  it. 

A.  Well,  I  did  not  know. 

be  places  you  thought  of!    Where  is 

5  miles  eastward  of  Whitehead.    It  is 

»  there! — A.  They  do  considerable, 

lere  are  700  or  800  there,  I  suppose. 

are  eogaffed  in  supplying  the  Ameri- 
■OahooQ,  Hart,  and  Whitman, 
.n,  isn't  bet — A.  He  does  considerable. 
ilIowB :  "  ice !  ice  t  ice ! — The  subscriber 
IS  heavy,  clear  ice ;  also  fishing  supplies, 

Hart,  Capo  Oaoso,  Nova  Seotia.")    Is 

nan. 

». 

Scotia  t — A.  It  is  outside  of  Halifax, 

I  they  would  strike,  off  the  coast  T — A. 

t1 — A.  I  can't  say  much  about  that    I 

Christian,  Prospect!— A.  I  have  heard 

le  following  advertisement:  "Icel  ice! 
. — I  am  prepared  to  supply  ice,  bait, 
>re8  to  vessels  as  usual.  Cnirency  or 
issels,  having  small  fish  or  haddock  to 
iterest  to  call  on  me  before  selling  else- 
>ect,  N.  S."! — A.  I  am  not  acquainted 
le  people.    I  know  the  harbors  pretty 

nerally  get  the  bait  which  they  Sell! — 
1  the  coast. 
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Q.  What  bait  is  there  advertised  for  sale 
it 

Q,  Does  not  tbat  come  &om  the  States  t- 
)tn  thence. 

Q.  Do  joiir  people  import  pogies  and  sel 
,  We  sometimes  do,  and  perhaps  we  may 
>m  the  Americans  in  surety  notil  the  I'u! 
lich  are  not  paid  when  they  go  home. 
Q.  Do  you  do  this  under  compnlsion  T- 
lls  are  not  paid,  we  are  glad  to  obtain  thi 
Q.  Can  you  not  hold  their  vessels  for  tb« 
do  that. 

Q.  Is  there  do  bait  which  they  themselve 
B  t — A.  The  Americans  very  often  buy  oi 
Q.  Do  they  take  them  to  the  States  t — A 
Q.  For  what  purpose  I — A.  To  catch  mai 
Q- DotheyusefatbernngforbaitT — A.  Si 
Q.  Do  yonr  people  collect  and  salt  sqnidi 
Q.  When  sqnids  are  taken,  I  believe  thai 
e  put  np  in  ice  and  kept  fresh. 
Q.  They  are  kept  frozen  t — A.  Tes. 
Q.  Do  they  keep  a  supply  of  them  on  ha 
>wever,  tbat  this  is  done  in  Newfoundlan 
Q.  How  much  of  these  supplies  are  sold, 
e  to  American  vessels ;  how  mnch  does 
r  anotber  voyage  in  your  ports  1 — A.  I  d 
ant  barrels  and  salt ;  these  are  the  princi 
Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  regardinj 
ell. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  flour  t— A.  Tbey  genere 
lem,  but  they  will  want  butter  and  sugar. 
Q.  Wilt  tbey  have  enough  pork  and  mol 
ihandt — A.  My  experience  regarding  a 
It  at  my  wharf,  was  this :  she  took  two  si 
Q.  She  bad  a  sufficiency  on  hand  T — A.  ] 
Q.  The  supplies  furnished  do  not  amount 
Q.  I  suppose  they  are  not  so  liberal  wh 
leir  fishing  t — A.  !No. 
Q.  This  is  one  of  the  troubles  in  this  reg 
Q.  When  the  business  was  good  and  tl 
ing,"  as  they  sometimes  say,  did  tbey  nol 
■A.  I  suspect  that  tbey  did.  I  was  not  it 
Q.  Was  that  not  within  your  own  knowl 
Q.  Tbey  then  bought  fresh  provitsions  p 
.  They  are  not  the  people  to  buy  fresh  j 
11  them  fresh  beef.  Tbey  are  not  English 
Q.  Did  they  not  buy  a  good  many  clothes 
think,  they  have  purchased  to  a  small  ext 
be  the  ease.  The  clotbiug  here  is  nsuall 
ankee  sailors  when  at  home.  When  I  fl 
ve  mnch  money,  becaase  such  clothing  c< 
Q.  Do  not  these  fishermen  leave  a  good 
iders  or  drafts  on  Gloucester,  most  of  wl 
.  They  leave  drafts  for  what  they  get. 
Q.  And  that  does  not  amount  to  a  great 
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;hat  80  manj  people  eng^e  in  the  bosi- 
)leonce1 — A.  There  are  not  very  maoy 
tfulgrave  wben  three  or  four  carried  it 

d. 

The  American  trade. 
twasthecauBeT — A.  It waadae totheir 
d  the  consequent  re^laction  in  prices, 
ae  store  to  another  and  say,  "  If  you 
will,"  and  thus  tbey  secured  reductions 

appose! — A.  Yes,  a  trader  would  say, 
I  the  windward  of  me,"  and  comply,  ex- 
I  following  year,  but  then  they  would 
lis  is  the  way  in  which  tbey  have  mau- 

mistake  for  your  people  to  go  into  this 

ike  that  mistake  at  Oaysborongb  t — A. 
e  not  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
e  never  engaged  in  the  American  trade, 
ait  of  Ganso  who  have  much  money, 
bing  supplies,  &c.,  for  sale! — A.  Of 
so  engaged  in  business,  supplying  onr 

the  benefit  of'  yonr  flsbermeu  in  the 
r  advertise  merely  for  the  sake  of  seU- 

A.  The  inducement  held  oat  in  that 

T  trade  ! — A.  No.  One  of  the  Painte 
M]e  with  the  Americana.  He  has  said 
len  he  hastoached  this  business  at  all, 
itb  it 

)  things  that  yon  think  yonr  people  sell 
t  the  sale  of  ropes  and  hawsers  for 
always  have  those  articles  in  stock, 
e  to  the  Americans  t — A.  T^o. 
be  following  advertisement : 


snks  ckD  be  (npplied  in  HKlirai  more  qnicklj, 

ort ;  (md  the  attentioo  of  oatfiiters  is  solicited  to 

ith  new  hftwten. 

>  Dailtinontb  Ropework  Co.'i  make. 

HsDilla  cords^^  Id  stock  are  made  to  order. 

77, 


aper,  with  the  exception  of  bait,  bete 
I  do  not  know  about  that, 
ing  pnrposes  are  cheaper  here  than  in 
do  not  know  that  this  is  the  case, 
essels  here  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  more 
I  believe  so. 

;  that  enters  into  the  eqnipment  of  a 
'  here,  such  as  ropes,  and  spars,  and 
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s,  and  liD«8,  aod  everytbiug  of  tbat 
some  extent. 

.11  these  things  are  cheaper  here t — . 
saper. 

lo  yon  know  tbe  collector  at  Port  I 
Morray. 
>o  you  know  wfaether  be  is  comiftg 

Vitl  yon  tell  me,  if  yon  (»□,  ^hat  i 

I  tbat  come  through  the  Strait  of  Uan 

argoeB  aomewhere  in  the  Strait  of  C 

irds  of  them  do  so,  when  mackerel  ar 

Vhen  mackerel  are  scarce,  they  do  not 

.    This  has  not  been  the  caae  witbi 

-A.  I  do  not  know  tbat  mackerel  ba^ 

St  two  years  than  previonsly  in   tl 

neir  bare  canght  a  good  many  on  tb< 

r  two,  and  tbat  is  something  ezceptic 

his  is  the  reason  why  they  did  not  c 

9  formerly. 

!>o  yon  happen  to  know  how  they  ba 

,  they  have  been  catAhiog  so  many  a 

vas  fbrmerly  the  case  on  their  own  c 

ison  for  the  Ash  going  on  tbeir  own 

leen  there. 

Dhe  tronble  nsed  to  be  that  they  wonli 

dave  canght  them  in  seines. 

tVith  the  pnrse  seine  they  can  catch  fit 

(orootl — A.  Yes;  if  the  fish  shew  tl 

Dbat  is  the  reason  why  they  flsh  sc 

«  last  year,  yes. 

Dbat  is  the  reason  for  tbe  growing  dec 

'saels  that  come  np  beret — A.  Forthi 

fon  think  that  threes  oar  ters  or  tw 

!B  at  the  Gut  of  Cansof — A.  AboBt  t 

iVhat  proportioQ  of  ihem  r^tt — A. 

o  refit  partially. 

^Dd  whereTer  tbey  do  so  they  bave  b 

eopleT — A.  Of  coarse. 

Then  whenever  the  fishing  bnainess  if 

tDust  thna  be  foniisbedf — A.  This  w 

Tsons. 

Lnd  if  too  many  of  yonr  people  go  in 

t— A.  Yes. 

Tou  ODoe  went  cod-Sshing  in  as  AmM 

3. 

>id  yon  make  more  than  one  trip  tba 

>n  what  Banks  did  yon  flshi — A.  Ba 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Vitl  you  kindly  state  of  what  the  oat 

^ring  generally  consists ! — A.  Of  1 

I,  bait,  hooks,  and  lines. 

)o  the  fishermen  on  board  get  onti 

good  many  men  down  at  our  place 

obtained  at  lower  ratsa  tbao  Ls  the  c 

ese  men  take  ontflttings  to  a  certain 
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has  oeca.iioDed  by  the  whole  Amencao 
ID  a  fair  rbmaaeration  to  the  houses  in 

>ald  be  made  oat  of  this  refitting  aod  fnr- 
ould  Dot  be  more  than  soffioieat  for  two 
:  Dot  for  the  other  trade  we  have,  it  would 
ppose  that  160  or  more  sail  have  gone 
1  I  left  quite  a  number  of  the  American 
le  shore  at  different  places,  and  out  of  all 
lid  anything  on  our  side  iu  the  way  of  &t- 

-eat  deal  of  decrease  as  apparent  in  oor 
tries  greatly  decreased  t    l5o  yon  call  the 
from  those  of  previous  years  t — A.  No. 
lis  year's  prospects  t — A.  It  is  going  to  be 
re  excellent. 

00  the  American  coast  this  year,  judging 

1  have  received  from  American  captaiua  1 — 
DS  there  is  no  fishing  on  their  coast  at  al  1 

me  the  other  day  that  if  they  did  not  get 
vhole  of  the  fleet  would  oome  np  hero, 
ot  be  B  repetition  of  1875  and  1876  f — A. 

ve  to  come  to  our  waters  for  fish  T — A.  If 
Lmerican  coast,  they  must, 
er  of  questions  about  Prospect  Bay,  and 
I  yon  did  not  seem  to  give  accurate  infer- 
ig  about  it  at  all  t — A.  I  know  that  there 

qnalntance  with  the  trade  of  its  people  T — 

el — A.  I  have  passed  there  and  just  koow 

wledge  of  its  people  or  trade  beyond  the 
ch  a  bay  1 — A  I  have  beard  of  Christian, 

now  anything  about  Prospect  Bay  t — A. 

ted  about  Lawrence,  in  Port  Alnlgrave ;  Is 

k.  Yea. 

or  many  years  in  the  American  trade  t — 

abrupt  T — A.  About  three  years  ago. 

tse  advertisement  was  read,  is  his  succes- 

the  American  consnl  there  T — A.  He  is  so 

the  American  trade  T — A.  He  did  a  great 
»ll  to  himseir. 

bruptcy.  You  spoke  of  the  effect  of  this 
give  the  Commission  ao  idea  as  to  what 
secntioD  of  the  Bay  fishery  by  the  Ameri- 
isperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  town  of 
0  be  the  chief  outQtting  portT  Has  it 
■ade  or  been  prejndiced  T — A,  I  think  that 
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ly  have  very  largely  proa'pered  by  it.  Of  coo 
)  class  of  vessels  they  have. 
J.  Have  you  a  pretty  iotimate  knowledge  cone 
I  have,  indeed.  We  can  tell  a  Gloucester  vet 
They  are  of  a  different  style  from  most  othe 
nt  to  the  United  States  Oloacester  was  a  ams 
ilace  now.  Tbey  own  a  great  many  vessels  tli 
»ela  have  freqaented  the  Bay  of  Obalears.  I 
re  prospered  by  it,  since  they  have  snch  a  la 
jsels. 

2.  One  witness  said  that  Qloaoester  had  bee 
^  boBinessj  isthatyoor  opinion  1 — A.  Of  con 
\e.  Tbey  do  some  other  business,  but  their  p 
n  is  mackerel  fishing,  in  the  greater  part.  1 
these  fine  schooners  years  ago  in  the  cod-flshi 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  mackere 
alenrs. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
).  Tou  do  not  happen  to  know  how  the  nam! 
jucester  compares  with  the  number  they  belt 
hink  that  the  number  is  about  the  same. 
).  Has  the  number  not  fallen  off  one  quarterl 
j.  How  recently  were  yon  there  T — A,  I  was  i 
J.  Seven  years  ago  I — A.  Yes  j  but  we  see  th 
B  are  in  coutinaal  commaDication  with  them. 

No.  19. 

Iames  McKat,  deputy  inspector  of  pickled  i 
s  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  £ 
orn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
jaestion.  What  is  your  occupation  I — Answt 
eb  all  my  life-time  engaged  in  fishing;  but  c 
'ee  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  iuspectic 
J.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
Some  forty  years. 

i.  That  would  be  since  1837.  In  what  way  < 
;  in  1837  f — A.  My  first  trip  was  in  an  Ameri 
en  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  foj 
>ad  of  tbem  to  the  United  States,  and  retaroet 
J.  Do  yoa  recollect  the  name  of  that  Americ 
1  Porpoise. 

i.  Where  did  she  bail  fromt — A.  From  Isle  I 
J.  Off  tbe  coast  of  Maine  1 — A.  Yes;  close  to 
J.  Wbat  was  her  tonnage  1 — A.  About  60  ton 
J.  IIow  did  you  ship! — A,  I  shipped  at  the 
y.  I  belong  to  Gnysborough.  I  worked  on  v 
J.  Where  did  you  go  t — A.  To  tbe  Magdalen 
J.  What  did  you  get  1 — A.  A  load  of  herring, 
i.  What  did  you  do  with  them!— A.  We  t 
ited  States  and  landed  them. 
l  In  bulk!— A.  Yes. 
f.  Where  did  you  land  them  !— A.  We  laadet 
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Penobscot  River,  near  Uastine  or  Burnt 

shing  for  that  yearl — A.  "So;  we  came 

mackerel. 
\..  Sometime  in  July. 

when  yon  went  for  the  herring  t — A.  It 
t  of  May,  as  well  as  I  recollect.    I  tbiolc 

If  aboat  the  first  of  July  I — A.  It  was 

oonerl — A.  Yes. 

Mostly  aroaod  Prince  Edward  Island. 
I ! — A.  Yes.    We  fished  for  a  good  part 
miles  from  East  Point, 
es ;  close  insbore. 

that  tripT — A.  Mackerel.    I  think  we 

lem  f — A.  We  packed  them  oat  at  Isle 

at  year! — A.  No.    I  fished  on  the  Amer- 

)f  the  year. 

•el— A.  Wedid  very  poorly  there  for  the 

,  so  far  back  as  that,  to  frequent  the 
;  I  know  of;  bat  I  know  that  we  did  not 
Ve  fished  nntil  sometime  aboat  tbe  first 

ir  fishermen  on  the  American  coast  when 
7ter  1 — A.  I  think  that  Jnly  is  abont  as 
time  in  the  year. 

rhen  mackerel  are  tc  be  found  there  at 
nackeret  in  the  fall.    We  caught  some 

r  next  ventare  1 — A.  I  then  knocked  ot£ 

It  to  sea. 

'0  years  and  went  to  sea  T — A.  I  left  oS 

-A.  I  afterwards  fished  on  tbe  American 

s  of  tbe  vessel  in  which  you  were  ! — A. 
uged  to  Lubec  or  Eastport.    I  think  she 

ide  Eastport  T — A.  It  is  a  few  miles  from 

year  in  that  vessel  T — A.  In  the  Bay  of 
sland,  and  in  that  neighborhood, 
nly  a  short  distance  from  Eastport  t — ^A. 
imber  of  miles  between  them. 
,n  from  Eastport  1 — A.  Yee ;  plainly  on  a 

1  island! — A.  Yes. 

American  Islandt — A.  Yes. 

re  when  fisbingt — A.  We  went  close  iu- 

[ -fishing. 

aitT — A.  We  used  to  catch  some  and  buj 
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),  Wbere  woald  yon  cateh  codOah  t~A. 
[.  How  far  off  fironi  it  T— A.  Probably  frc 
),  Toa  flahed  aroand  Grand  Haoao  aoc 
stT — A.  We  fished  off  Grand  Manaa,  an 
I.  How  far  from  the  New  Bruoswiok  i 

I.  If  yon  went  within  9  miles  of  it,  you 
New  Brunswick  shore  ! — A.  We  fished 
bt  square  off  in  the  bay.  We  were  n 
re. 

J.  Yon  got  bait  inshore  1 — A.  Yes :  righ 
aln  most  of  the  bait  from  the  iubabitant 
J.  These  weirs  are  fastened  in  the  mad  T 

'8. 

I.  Withont  that  bait,  you  could  not  have 

lomewhere,  and  this  was  the  most  couve 

'pose. 

i.  Where  else  did  yon  go  that  year  T — j 

ling  that  year  I  went  to  sea  again. 

i.  What  did  you  do  the  following  yearl 

led  for  mackerel. 

i.  This  I  suppose  was  about  1843  w  184' 

i.  Where  did  you  fish  for  mackerel  T — I 

her  we  tried  for  the  fish  there. 

J.  Where  t — A.  All  around  Grand  Mana 

shed  up  as  far  as  Isle  Haute  in  the  bay. 

).  Is  this  the  same  Isle  Haute  that  yoo 

;  it  is  another. 

i.  You  fished  off  Quaco  Ledge  t — A.  Yei 

^.  This  is  in  New  Brunswick  territory  i 

ckOTel  off  an  island,  which  I  think  is  ca 

in  Island  at  high  water. 

j.  This  is  on  the  New  Brunswick  shorel 

J.  Did  you  catch  any  there ! — A.  We  g 

>ve  Cape  Sharp,  and  off  Fishermen's  Ooi 

wever.    We  did  not  8t«p  long  there,  but 

and  Manan  Island.    We  then  weut  in  ai 

3.  Why  did  you  always  keep  inshoie  alx 

l  out  in  the  bay  T — A.  Because  we  foaud 

mnd  the  northern  part  of  Grand  Manan 

j.  Could  yon  find  mackerel  out  in  the  op 

an  tbem  out  there,  but  none  to  speak  of. 

j.  The  best  fisheries  are  inshore  around 

nedT — A.  I  could  not  say  much  about  C 

pect.    I  only  fished  there  for  part  of  tb' 

)  fish  inshore. 

).  Did  yoQ  fish  any  more  in  the  Bay  of 

)  American  coast  the  next  year. 

).  Were  you  saccessfol  T — A.  No.    The 

thing. 

j.  How  did  the  others  do  t — A.  I  gaess  : 

^.  You  got  nothing  you  mean  T — A.  We 

3.  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel  in  t 

ere  about  40  tons. 

2-  Oau  you  recollect  her  name  ! — A.  No 
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t  very  few  barrels  t— A.  Yes;  aodnoteDough 

>w  maoy  you  caught  t— A.  It  was  probably  35 
out  for  about  two  months.    Wu  did  aot  get 

or  two  months' time  T — A.  JSoi  wedidnotpay 

trage  for  the  other  vessels  on  tUo  Americau 
ao  otily  speak  for  the  vessel  in  which  I  was. 
i  more,  and  some  caught  leas, 
yours  was  a  fair  average  catch  1— A.  It  might 

it  WHS  not  t — A.  I  know  nothiug  to  the  cod- 
eason  was  over,  aod  came  over  to  the  Gat  ot 

lasoQ  was  over  T — A.  Yes. 
I — A.  So ;  bat  in  a  coasting  vessel, 
fish  T — A.  No ;  I  came  home  to  Guysboroogh, 
ihiog  that  year ! — A.  Ifo  j  not  in  the  Bay  of 
}r  for  a  few  years  alter.    I  went  next  fishing 
)re,  in  boats. 

gulf  T — A.  So;  I  went  to  the  Cape  of  Canso, 
iter's.  Cape  Breton,  and  fished  around  there. 
g;ely  carried  on  at  that  timet — A.  Yes;  a  great 
a  was  then  done, 
in  the  nets  t — A.  Fat  herring  and  mackerel 

;he  bay  for  mackerel  t — A.  No. 

usiuesa  as  far  back  as  that  time  f — A.  It  ptud 

•me  years  it  paid  very  well. 

interfere  with  any  of  the  boat-fishing  1— A. 

<t. 

terwards  1 — A.  I  fished  there  for  a  few  years, 

trait  of  Canso,  where  I  qow  live,  and  engaged 

ues. 

grave  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  weut  for  one  trip  in  an 

lagdalen  Islaods,  and  got  a  good  load  of  her- 

tbe  collection  of  light  dnes,  and  was  in  the 
these  duties  for  three  summers.    This  is  uow 

L.  At  Port  Mulgrave.    I  collected  light  money 

hich  passed  through  the  strait. 

at  t — A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  1S50 

tciprocity  Treaty  came  into  operation — that  is, 

the  existence  of  tbe  Iteciprooity  Treaty  I  was 

,t. 

ngaged  previously  1-^A.    I  do  not  remember. 

loint. 

s  to  collsct  those  duties  from  American  ves- 

Strait  1— A.  It  was  oar  duty  to  board  all  the 

]«  Strait  of  Canao  that  we  could. 

iward  them  all,  or  did  some  escape  daring  the 

Ve  could  not  board  them  all. 

en  a  large  fleet  would  arrive.    I  have  seen 

r  26  Bailing  up  the  Strait  at  one  time  with  a 
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r  wind.  We  might  board  four  or  five  or 
ts  not  very  windy,  but  the  rest  would  slip 
1e  to  see  them  afterwards.  We  conid  d( 
e  boat. 

Q.  They  would  not  stop!— A.  Stop!  Ni 
Q.  Would  veseelsgetthroagh  anperceive 

A.  I  dare  say  a  good  many  did.  Of  eonrst 
n  can  see  these  vessels  coming  atid  going 
Q.  Practically,  is  it  possible  for  any  one 

the  vessels  that  pass  through  the  Gut 
ison  1 — A.  No  one  man  stationed  in  the  G 

the  vessels  that  go  through  there ;  to  do 
i  caupot  do  it. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Becausethey  go  through  dm 
b  them ;  this  is  done  when  it  is  pretty  da: 
iring  a  gale  of  wind.    At  such  times  he  c 

B,  save  that  they  are  vessels ;  such  a  ga 
,re  not  go  near  them  or  board  them.  I  ha 
ssing  through  during  a  heavy  breeze  go 
)m  the  north. 

Q.  Then  yonr  opinion  is  that  practically 
itter,  cannot  actually  get  a  correct  list  of 
ss  through  the  Got ! — A.  No.  That  is  i 
ree  summers  of  it  and  I  could  not  get  tbei 
Q.  Ton  have  not  only  lived  there  for  1. 
K>  passed  three  or  four  years  in  this  espec 
d  to  board  every  vessel  we  could  catch. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  during  these  three 
t«  list  of  the  nnmber  of  vessels  passing 
1 — A.  We  did  not  board  all  of  them. 
Q.  Yon  only  kept  a  list  of  those  from 
tney  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  was  not  my  buBiness 
the  vessels. 

Q.  Did  many  American  vessels  come  ii 
nee  during  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  T — A. 
Q.  What  would  be  the  average,  in  your  , 
ig  the  existence  of  the  Keciprocity  Tre 
0. 

Q.  That  would  be  tbe  average  for  each  yi 
^.  This  treaty  ended  in  186G,  and  you  sai 
irly  average  was  about  600 1 — A.  That  is 
^.  Yon  observed  what  passed  as  accuratt 
ring  all  that  time.  Had  you  anything  to 
f  daring  any  portion  of  this  time  !— A.  '' 
Q.  What  did  you  do!— A.  In  1861  or  '( 
Kkerel  in  an  American  schooner. 
3.  And  up  to  1861  or  '62,  do  I  nnderstani 
)  collection  of  light-dues  ! — A.  Yes;  np  t 
3.  And  then  you  went  fishing  T — A.  Yes. 
j.  How  ! — A.  I  went  in  an  English  vesM 
J.  Where! — A.  We  went  over  to  the  Ma 
j.  How  did  you  succeed  1 — A.  We  got  a 
ling  for  mackerel,  after  we  had  landed  tb 
2.  What  time  did  yon  land  the  codfish  t- 
2.  Did  you  catch  any  cod  within  tbe  thre 
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canfcht  about  130  qnintals  in  tfae  bay  be< 
ntry  Island, 
iay  t — A.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mag- 

l-hisbay? — A.  Yes;  in  10  fatboms  of  water, 
'es. 

itcb  T — A.  About  130  qaintals. 
)faret — A.  About  400  qoiotals. 
D  oue-f oarth  tbere  ! — A.  Yes. 
lit;  did  yon  fish  for  itf— A.   Yes;  we  set 
)8e. 

do  sol — A.  Yes;  the  inhabitants  informed 
ire  bait. 

procure  baitt — A.  We  anchored  in  the  bay 
e  caught  any  we  staid  there  for  a  few  days 

'  outside  1 — A.  We  obtained  the  balance  of 
jned  about  130  quintals  outside,  between  3 
's  Island,  and  we  caught  i>art  of  the  trip  off 
It  Bay. 
fshore. 

>care1 — A.  The  balance  of  the  trip, 
that  cargo  1 — A.  We  came  over  to  Little 

got — A.  We  went  back  and  fitted  oat  for 


T — A.  Chiefly  about  Margaree,  Port  Hood, 

iton  shore t — A.  Yes;  and  at  Gheticamp, 

inshore. 

ire! — A.  Yes. 

-A.  I  almost  forget  now ;  but  we  bad  a  very 

^gel — A.  I  thiuk  it  was  about  60  tons, 
rgot — A.  Yes;  we  obtained  what  we  fitted 
I  think. 

•ongh  that  trip  t — A,  It  was  in  the  last  of  the 
;  I  think  it  was  the  last  part  of  October, 
hich  you  think  was- about  1861,  bow  many 
udgment,  frequented  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
leet  came  to  the  bay  that  year. 
;ill  be  about  600 1— A.  Yes. 
"ect  as  to  the  year,  where  did  you  go  iu  18621 
0  schooner  that  year, 
om  ! — A.  Gloucester. 
—A.  Tbe  Marshal  Ney. 
-at  Gloucester  T — A.  Yes. 
les. 

-A.  To  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  other  parts 
c«. 

B  Gut  of  Cansot — A.  Yes. 
nes  or  not! — A.  In  every  vessel  in  which  I 
rays  paid  when  demaoded. 
,  or  did  you  get  through  without  paying  t — 
e  dues  were  then  collected. 
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Q.  Have  these  dues  been  collected  since  1861, 1862,  or  1863!— A. 
License  fees  have  been  since  collected. 

Q«  What  did  yon  do  on  that  trip  f — A.  We  obtained  a  trip  M 
mackerel  pretty  quickly.    We  secnred  somewhere  about  250  biiTel&    ] 

Q.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island  or  Cape  Breton  T — A  ParUyalmi 
Prince  Edward  Island,  but  we  obtained  the  heft  of  them  over  aboi^ 
Margaree. 

Q.  That  is  off  Gape  Breton  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Close  to  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  pretty  dose ;  so  dose  that  we  w 
sometimes  be  and  anchor  among  the  boats. 

Q.  Were  all  your  fish  caught  within  two  miles  of  the  shore  f*-A. 
good  many  were  taken  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  And  none  of  them  were  caught  three  miles  from  the  shore! 
None  of  that  trip  were  taken  offshore. 

Q.  When  did  the  trip  end  7 — Q.  I  think  we  got  in  somewhere 
the  first  week  of  September.    We  landed  them  at  Port  Mnlgrave, 
out  again,  and  went  back  to  the  bay.  We  landed  250  barrels  to  be 
home,  while  we  went  back  to  the  bay. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  to  return  to  Gloucester,  could  you  have  got 
that  season  Y — A.  We  could }  but  I  suppose  that  we  would  have 
likely  lost  a  trip  by  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  when  you  got  back  to  the  bay  T—A..  A 
the  island ;  we  fished  at  first  along  the  head  of  the  island,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Margaree  and  Chetticamp;  we  also  caught  some 
about  Port  Hood  and  Cape  George.    We  ran  over  to  the  M 
Islands  once  or  twice,  but  were  blown  away  from  there. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  inshore  all  the  time  f — A.  Yes ;  pretty  maeb  ill 
time.  We  ran  across  from  one  island  to  another,  and,  en  ro«le,f6 
often  heaved  to.    We  might  then  probably  catch  a  few,  orgetooMb 

Q.  Practically,  you  caught  all  the  fish  inshore  t — ^A.  Weobtaioed 
thirds  of  that  trip  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  that  trip  Y — A.  260  barrels. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do! — A.  We  went  home. 

Q.  This  was,  I  suppose,  late  in  October  f — A.  It  was  the  last  of 
tober. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  t — ^A.  The  following  year  I  went  in  an 
lish  schooner,  called  the  Topaz,  from  our  place. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  that  year  f    Were  you  ffahing  for 
erel  f — A.  We  went  tor  codfish,  and  proceeded  in  the  first  place 
Western  Banks ;  we  afterward  went  northward.    We  fished  chi 
Bank  Bradley  and  Bank  Orphan,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
leurs,  near  Caraquette.    We  used  to  have  to  run  to  Cacaquettefor 
We  obtained  a  small  trip  of  codfish,  and  came  home  some  time  to 
the  last  of  August.    We  landed  them  and  fitted  out  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  bulk  of  that  small  trip  of  codfish  f- 
Offshore — on  Bank  Orphan. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  land  them  T — A.  At  Harbor  Bouche,  I  thiok. 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  go  to  the  gulf! — A.  We  fitted  out  for 
erel,  and  came  back  to  the  bay. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  f — A.  We  obtained  a  very  good  trip. 

Q.  When  did  you  complete  the  trip  f — A.  In  the  last  of  October. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  f — A.  400. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  your  vessel  f — A.  About  80  tons.  Bo 
measurement. 
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A.  The  flah  were  shipped  to  Boston, 
im  t — A.  We  seonred  »  part  of  them  at 
some  about  the  islsod  and  Oape  Bear. 
the  shore  t — A.  The  balance  we  obtained 
Point,  offshore.    We  eecored  aboat  two- 


ught  one-third  of  the  trip  or  lese  at  that 
I  gaess  that  we  got  aboat  one-third  of 

I  so  had  you  not  had  the  privilege  of  fol- 
nging  them  oot  again  J — A.  What  I  call 
we  ran  close  to  the  shore  and  indace  a 
IS  ont.  Though  we  then  drift  off  for  10 
ng,  becaase  we  fetch  the  flsb  from  the 
lol  of  mackerel  5,  6,  or  8  miles  from  the 
e. 

Bad  the  ReciprocitT  Treaty  expired  at  the 
roQ  juet  described  t — A.  1  thlnt  not. 
jwing  yeart — A,  I  was  then  in  the  same 

\  ressel  1 — A.  Tes. 

-A.  Cod  and  maclierel,  the  same  as  the 

th  respect  to  codfish  T — A.  We  did  very 

mf — A.  Our  first  trip  was  made  oat  on 
oond  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence. 
Q  and  np  the  gulf. 

dost  of  tbem  were  taken  off  Bftnks  Brad- 
im,  about  130  (luintals,  were  taken  in  the 

)  body  of  Chalenrs  Bayl— A.  Tes;  not 

body  of  the  bay,  or  inshore  T — A.  A  great 
!  inshore  off  Fort  Daniel.    A  good  many 

.  Tea.    We  wonld  go  to  Port  Daniel  for 

tbera  shore  of  the  bay  1 — A.  It  is  on  the 
he  northward,  on  entering  the  bay. 
shery  inshore  1 — A.  Tes ;  the  boats  fish 

■  or  Ave  miles  ont  fh>m  the  shore  in  the 
i  it  is  very  good  there. 
Bl-fishery  in  the  body  of  the  bay  1— A.  I 
3  the  Bay  of  Ghalenra. 
N'either  In  nor  ont.    I  seemed  to  hare  no 

ae  cod-fishery  farther  outside  in  the  bay, 

good  place  for  boat  fishing.    There  is  a 

rring  play  in  the  last  of  July  and  begin- 

ten  for  bait. 

sr  1 — A.  To  the  Oaraquette  Bank. 

T — A.  It  is  5  miles  from  the  shore. 
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Q.  How  far  in  from  tbe  entrance  of  tta< 
m.    It  is  quite  a  little  distance. 
Q.  Twenty  or  thirty  miles T — A.  No;  iti 
isco  to  the  bank. 

Q.  Is  it  10  or  12  miles  »— A.  Yes. 
Q.  It  is  situated  well  into  the  bay  1 — A. 
iraquette. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  good  bank  for  fishing  T- 
e  Dsed  for  bait. 

Q.  Are  squid  found  there  t — A.  Kot  to  n 
e  case.    1  never  saw  any  caught  there. 
Q.  Did  the  Amerioaos  in  your  time,  and 
e  aware,  catch  bait  on  that  bank  1 — A,  I 
lit 

Q.  Did  they  waat  them  to  fish  for  ood  t- 
Q.  On  yonr  different  trips  maekerelflshiu 
.  Fogies. 

Q.  These  are  generally  put  up  on  the  coe 
Q.  Where  would  you  bay  them  if  British 
ercbants  used  to  import  them  from  Portli 
Q.  To  Port  Mnlgrave  t— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  sell  them  as  articles  of  merchand 
Q.  They  bought  and  aoM  lAem  t— A.  Th 
Q.  After  you  fluisbed  your  codBubiug  tri 
el  that  year  1 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  fair  tripT — A.  Yea. 
Q.  Did  you  catch  them  inshore  T — A.  Tv 
lem  were  caught  inshore. 
Q.  After  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  expired  i 
American  fleet  which  oame  to  the  bay,  ta 
y  until  1870  or  18711— A.  In  1866,  if  I  n 
the  bay.    I  was  that  year  in  the  Onyx,  f 
Q.  "Where  did  she  hail  from  T — Port  Mulj 
Q.  Whatdidyoudol — A,  We  went  after 
ugust.    I  stayed  ashore  until  that  time. 
Q,  Where  did  you  flsh  1 — A.  Just  over  a 
B  went  over  to  Margaree,  Cheticamp,  and 
Q.  Around  Cape  Breton  T — A.  Yea  j  we 
'e  stayed  there  pretty  much  all  fall. 
Q.  What  was  your  fare  t — A.  A  good  on 
Q.  What  was  the  size  of  your  vessel  t — J 
Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yon  taket — 
>0,  probably  more.    It  was  a  very  good  ti 
Q.  I  suppose  that  all  the  mackerel  were  i 
)t  most  of  them  late  in  October,  right  in  i 
noDg  a  large  fleet.    Tbe  heaviest  flshin{ 
lere  during  two  days. 
Q.  You  refer  to  the  American  Beet!— 
merican  fleet  was  there. 
Q.  What  did  the  American  fleet  numb 
Ige  that  300  sail  was  there  then. 
Q.  And  how  many  British  vessels  1 — A. 
Q.  That  would  make  about  360  altogetl 
b  T — A.  Yes.    I  think  that  this  was  in  1£ 
Q.  Then  tbe  Americans  were  there  in  oa  h 
jy  notf — A.  A  large  American  fleet  can 
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;bea  take  mackerel  half  a  mile  off  aliore.  We 
one  mile  off  shore.  Tliey  keptrlKbt  io  along 
followed  them  from  Margaree  to  Limbo  Cove. 
3  days. 

ce  of  the  American  skippers  that  they  conid 
mile  from  the  shore  that  season  f — A.  When 

of  mackerel,  they  will  not  leave  as  loog  as 
I  mackerel  were  then  pretty  much  inshore; 

and  it  extended  for  miles, 
more  that  year  f — A.  Ho. 
eqaeot  the  gulf  the  following  year  in  as  great 
is  would  be  iu  1867  T — A.  I  did  not  then  fish 
in  in  an  English  schooner. 
I  American  fleet  as  osnal  in  the  bay  in  1867, 
A.  There  was  qaite  a  large  fleet  in.    It  was 
lels.  1  think,  then  brought  licenses,  but  some 

censes,  comparatively  speaking  T — A.  No  at 

umber  of  this  fleet— 600  or  600t— A.  I  guess 

in  18G8T — A.  Yes;  in  an  English  vessel, 
Igrave  t — A.  Ho,  but  to  Gnysborongh  Bay. 
t  year  T — A.  I  went  out  late  in  the  fall,  and 

,  The  middle  of  September. 

-A.  Up  about  the  island,  around  East  Point, 

kud  back.    We  got  a  fev  mackerel  going  ap 

mI  fare  T — A.  No ;  we  took  a  very  poor  fare. 
,t  off  Port  Hood  close  inshore, 
re  because  it  was  late,  or  because  the  mack- 
i  yeart — A.  The  best  part  of  the  season  was 
was  blustery.  We  could  not  stay  out  like 
',  because  our  sails  were  iu  a  very  bad  state. 
)art. 
ur  outfitting  T — A.  Yes,  in  part;  we  besides 

fy  baiti — A.  Yes,  we  did,  but  it  was  of  very 

,.  I  think  it  was  along  about  that  time,  but 

6D  !— A.  I  did  not  flsb  any  more  until  1871, 

leet  in  the  bay  as  numerous  as  usual  in  the 

juite  a  number  came  In  and  went  out. 

I — A.  It  was  quite  large,  averaging  500  or 

In  1871 1  went  in  an  English  vessel. 

»rel  or  cod  1 — A.  We  fished  for  mackerel. 

>ort  Hood,  and  Margaree,  and  along  there.  I 

the  fall,  and  made  short  trip. 

ss  t — A.  We  caoght  about  50  barrels. 

e  1 — A.  It  was  toward  the  last  of  September. 

le  season  f — A.  O,  yes. 

lideriug  the  short  time  yon  fished  1 — A.  We 
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did  very  well  for  the  time  we  ^ 
a  small  crew. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on 

Q.  How  long  did  you  fish ' 
saoh  that  we  could  not  fish  thi 
fish  in  two  days. 

Q.  Did  yoa  fish  in  18721- 
fichooner. 

Q.  What  waB  her  name  t — j 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  fh>m 

Q.  Who  commanded  her  t— 

Q.  Where  did  y<ni  go! — A. 

Q.  Where  did  she  land  th 
8be  was  then  fitted  ont  and  w 

Q.  They  were  permitted  to  I 
standing  the  fact  that  the  Kec 
never  seen  any  person  preveni 

Q.  Tbey  all  lauded  their  tat 

Q.  And  yoa  went  right  bac 
and  I  sliipped  and  went  to  tb 
to  the  island  and  canght  son 
Margaree.    The  cntters  were 

Q.  What  did  yoa  sncceed  ii 

Q.  At  the  second  trip  1 — A. 

Q.  When  did  yon  enter  the 
Aagnst,  and  we  soon  returned 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  th 

Q,  Did  yon  ship  on  shares  1 

Q.  Where  were  most  of  tt 
Inshore. 

tj.  What  proportion  was  ci 
fare. 

Q.  Did  yon  while  on  that  t 
boats  along  Prince  Edward 
many  boats  engaged  in  fishinj 

Q.  How  did  yon  treat  the  b< 
interfered  with  the  boats.  V 
drift  among  the  boats. 

Q.  What  is  the  efi'ect  of  t 
take  their  mackerel. 

Q.  The  boats  have  to  go  ai 
Aey  have  to  leave! — A.  I  ha' 
get  out  of  the  way.  At  Mar{ 
to  the  boats  that  they  had  to 

Q.  Otherwise  yon  would  sw 
little ;  bat  the  skipper  paid  fa 

Q.  Was  he  saed  for  it !— A 
-claim  was  settled. 

Q.  What  was  this  skipper"! 
however,  was  a  tr!tte. 

Q.  Yon  come  in,  throw  ont 
the  boats! — A.  We  throw  ont 
as  we  can. 

Q.  And  yon  thns  draw  the  1 
ve  do.    Of  coarse  the  fish  wil 
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'  the  American  fleet  in  the  bay  in  18721— 

were  from  400  to  500  sail. 

I  was  tben  in  -the  bay,  fishing.    It  was  i 

ican  fleet  in  the  bay  that  year! — A.  Yes 

large  fleet  1— A.  I  think  that  the  catten 

1S73  in  an  American  vessel  T — A.  Yes,  ii 

tbe  bay  f — A.  I  thiok  not. 
ittera  were  there  did  they  eacceed  in  keep 
lile  limit  T — A.  During  one  year  that  wi 
eep  ofT,  of  course ;  while  they  were  then 
'  they  were  not  there,  bat  nerertheless  w< 
an  came  in  sight  we  got  oat  of  thB  way. 
movements  of  the  cntters,  and  wheo  shi 
un  I — A.  Very  likely  we  would.    This  ii 
onld  do  aoder  aoch  circumstances.  I  gnesi 
kboat  as  well  as  they  watched  us.    W< 
ould  wherever  we  could  secure  them, 
est  places  for  catcbiag  fish  were  inshore  t- 
e  ever  since  I  have  fished.    My  experienoi 
thin  three  miles  of  the  shore. 
y  good  one,  was  it  not  f — A.  I  was  not  ii 

}73T — A.  I  shipped  that  year  in  Aagost 
id  our  first  trip  300  barrels.  We  cangh 
)pt  some  OQ  hand.  The  captain  told  mi 
<n  their  first  trip  that  season. 
g  tbe  previous  year  iu  two  trips  you  tool 
ir  we  caught  800  barrels,  and  400  barrel 
ing  year,  and  when  I  went  in  her  we  tool 

or  these  two  trips  ! — A.  Yes ;  this  was  ii 

rrels  in  1872  T— A.  Yes.  We  caught  thi 
L873  down  about  Cape  Low,  Gape  Breton 

Ishing  in  the  bay  at  all  1 — A.  I  have  no 

merieaa  fleet  in  the  bay  in  1S74I — A.  Yea 
»  the  namberthatyearl — A.  Ithinkthai 
me.    Tbe  number  might  have  fallen  of 

1875  in  this  respect  1 — A.  The  number  o 

m  off. 

I  why  f — A.  Oae  reason  was  because  th< 

at  year  as  formerly. 

t— A.  Yes. 

hem  on  the  American  coast  than  asual  T— 

;  home  in  1876,  and  also  in  1876  partica 

down  to  the  bay  for  maekerel  when  tben 

irican  coast. 

of  St.  Lawrence  Is  full  of  mackerel  thii 
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year. — A.  The  prospects  are  very  good.    We  receive  very  good  aoeouti 
respecting  the  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  entered  the  bay  to  yoorknovl* 
edge  f — A.  I  have  kept  coant  of  those  that  have  passed  throogh  tW 
Strait  of  Oanso  since  the  21st  of  July,  and  I  have  counted  7S,andI 
certain  more  have  gone  throngh  of  which  I  have  not  heard.  I  am  ii* 
formed  that  one  vessel  is  down  at  Sydney  fishing.  She  did  not  eone 
through  the  Strait  of  Canso  at  all. 

Q.  She  is  fishing  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  Y— A* 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  large  American  fleet  either  in 
bay  now  or  expected  to  be  in  there  this  season  f — A.  It  has  been 
I)orted  since  I  left  home  that  there  would  be  a  very  large  fleet  in 
bay  this  year. 

Q.  And  the  prospects  are  that  the  bay  fishery  will  be  as  good  as 
this  year  f — A.  The  prospects  are  very  good  indeed. 

Q.  There  are  prospects  of  a  good  mackerel  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  American  fishermen  to  prosecnte 
mackerel  fishery  in  the  gulf  unless  they  had  the  right  to  come  within 
three-mile  limit  f — A.  I  should  think  not.    I  would  not  go  in  a 
unless  I  could  get  fish  where  I  pleased,  inshore  or  offshore. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  kept  out  of  the  three-mile  limit  ooaU 
successfully  prosecute  mackerel-fishing  in  the  gulf? — ^A.  Ithiok 
could  not  do  anything ;  they  would  not  catch  anything,  and  it  w\ 
not  be  worth  while  for  them  to  come. 

Q.  Would  they  not  lose  money  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  American  fisherman  in  the  gulf  fishing  for  maekerd  mot 
have  the  privilege  of  the  inshore  fishery  f — A.  In  my  judgment  thflfl 
must. 

Q.  Now,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  they  may  land  and  go  in 
get  bait ;  do  you  hold  that  to  be  any  privilege,  for  instaooe,  to 
American  cod-fisher  f — A.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  go 
and  get  bait  and  ice  where  they  choose. 

Q.  Explain  why  yon  think  it  is  a  great  privilege  with  respect  to  i 
A.  The  ice  preserves  their  bait 

Q.  Since  the  treaty  they  have  come  in  and  got  ice  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  as  to  whether  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ooming 
and  getting  ice  before  1871  f — A.  They  used  to  come  in  before  1871, ' 
the  ice-houses  were  not  then  so  plenty  as  now — there  was  scarcely 
ice-house  there  then. 

Q.  They  require  ice  to  keep  the  bait  fresh  for  cod-fishing  on 
banks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  the  privilege  given  to  Americans  of  transshipping  and  I 
ing  cargoes :  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  f — ^A.  I  th' 
is  a  great  advantage  to  an  American  fishing  in  the  bay,  for  if  he 
to  make  another  trip  he  has  the  privilege  of  transshipping  his  fish, 
fitting,  and  can  then  return. 

Q.  Does  the  privilege  of  transshipment  enable  the  American  i 
men  to  take  advantage  of  high  markets! — ^A.  He  can  transship 
fish,  generally,  pretty  soon.    Steamers  run  tixere  which  carry  the 
erel. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  transshipment  equal  to  an  extra  trip  f— A< 
have  known  it  to  be  equal  to  an  extra  trip.  - 

Q.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  equal  to  an  extra  tripf — A.  Yes; 
it  is  at  the  best  season  of  the  year.  .^ 

Q.  They  would  otherwise  lose  the  best  part  of  the  fishing  senaoDi 
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90D  as  there  is,  and  the  best  weather  j  that 
id  trip. 

ilf  toward  the  fall  of  the  year  t— A.  Yes. 
e  effect  of  seining  on  the  fishery  1 — A.  I 
g.    I  hare  never  seen  a  vessel  with  one  of 

;aD  flsheroien  speak  of  the  practice  f — A. 

i.  Some  say,  as  I  know,  that  it  spoils  the 

iiig. 

a  for  that  opiaioD  1 — A.  I  beard  a  skipper 

leatroys  a  great  many  graall  flab,  of  which 

1  be  glad  to  have  it  abolished  t — A,  Some 
lis  annimer  they  wonld  sooner  have  it  abol- 
.he  way  it  is  practiced, 
'hether  it  had  destroyed  their  own  fishery  t 
s  injured  their  fishery,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
[Tied  on  two  years  longer  in  our  bay,  we 
atoh,  becaase  the  seining  will  drive  them 
later  than  this  week  an  American  schooner 
d  a  school  of  fish  with  a  seine,  mostly  her- 
>f  solid  fish.    They  meshed  in  the  seine  and 

active  to  the  fishery  t — A.  Of  conrse,  it  is 
large  quaotity  6f  fish,  for  a  (large  namber 

leining  is  continued  for  two  years  on  yonr 

lere  will  be  destroyed! — A.  Purse  seining 

sbery. 

.  two  years  more  it  will  destroy  the  mack- 

dlowed  two  years  more  the  seining  will 

lera  will  scare  away  from  the  grounds  the 

B  think  seining  destroys  the  fishing  1 — A. 
it  was  abolished  altogether,  both  at  home 

them  whether  they  intend  to  get  more 
;  inshore  than  the  seines  they  have  f — A, 

A.  I  have  a  son-in-law  captain  of  an  Amer- 
1  him  how  deep  his  seine  was,  and  he  told 
said  be  knew  it  was  too  deep  and  be  was 
Isbed  for  mackerel  in  the  bay  with  it.  I 
eef  the  seines  instead  of  catting  them,  and 
ize. 

ain  spoken  to  yon  of  the  prospect  of  good 

a ;  Captain  Joyce  said  there  was  a  good 

He  had  got  300  barrels  in  the  schooner 

g  the  300  tiarrels  1 — A.  From  three  weeks 
a  month. 

Qh  1 — A.  He  got  them  all  in  two  or  three 
1  ail  witb  seine. 
iioal  water, 
low  how  many  American  vessels  are  com- 
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ing  down  this  year  T — A.  It  is  reported  there  is  going  to  he  a  large  fleet 
When  vessels  arrive  and  the  captains  are  asked  as  to  the  fleet,  tiiejny 
there  are  more  vessels  coming,  and  that  if  they  cannot  get  mackerel  aut 
home  they  will  all  come  here.  The  Gape  Ann  fleet  and  Booth  Bay  fleet 
I  refer  to. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Oom mission  where,  according  to  yoaT  expen* 
ence  and  observation,  the  mackerel  breed  T — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  Where  do  they  breed  f — A.  I  think  they  spawn  a  great  deal  oCj 
Gape  North,  Prince  Edward  Island,  all  along  the  ground  down 
Point  Miscou.    That  is  the  first  place  to  catch  mackerel  in  the  sprii 
with  hooks. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  them  spawning  there  t — A.  I  have  caught  acme 
half  the  spawn  in  them,  some  full  of  spawn  and  others  which  had 
the  spawn. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  spawn  on  the  north  shore  of  Bay 
leurs  f — A.  They  go  into  Bay  Ghaleurs,  and  I  think  they  spawn 
They  spawn  a  great  deal  in  Antigonish  Bay,  Port  Hood,  and  along 
coast.    They  catch  mackerel  there  after  spawning. 

Q.  The  fish  spawn  there  t — A.  It  is  my  opinion  they  spawn  tl 
because  they  are  caaght  there  very  early  in  the  season  after  they  h 
done  spawning. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  throwing  ov( 
of  offal  by  American  vessels  f    What  is  your  opinion  of  &e  eflGectti 
that  practice  on  the  fishery? — ^A.  It  hurts  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Gan  you  catch  fish  after  you  have  thrown  offal  overboard  for 
days  or  weeks  f — A.  You  can  catch  fish. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  have  thrown  offal  overboard  ! — A  We  hai 
thrown  offal  overboard  and  gone  to  work  fishing,  but  probably  ve' " 
ed  off  the  ground  where  we  heaved  the  offal.    1  can  say  nothing  i 
that  matter ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  think  the  practice  is  injurious  to  the  fishery  t— A  YeS}] 
think  it  is  injurious. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  given  to  Ganadian  fishermen,  under  the  Tieatf j 
Washington,  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast,  of  any  value;  and,tf( 
what  value,  to  Ganadian  fishermen  f — ^A.  I  have  never  known  it  to ' 
any  value  to  any  of  them.    In  my  opinion  it  is  of  no  value  at  alL 

Q.  When  is  the  last  time  you  were  on  the  American  coast  fishing! 
A.  I  was  in  the  schooner  A.  G.  Brooks.  I  omitted  to  tell  you  thaii 
forget  what  year  it  was,  but  I  recollect  the  vessel.  That  was  the ' 
year  I  fished  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  succeed  in  getting! — A.  We  were  part  of  I 
season  in  Bay  Saint  Lawrence,  and  went  home  about  12th  Septeml 
fished  on  the  coast,  and  got  12  barrels  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Q.  Did  you  get  these  inshore  f — ^A.  Boston  Bay. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  f — A.  About  10  miles  off  land. 

Q.  Not  inshore  at  all  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  returned  to  the  American  coast  f — A.  Not  fishing. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  American 
is  really  no  privilege  at  all  t— A.  No  privilege  to  us. 

No.  20. 

James  Puroell,  inland  revenue  officer  and  collector  of  light 
Port  Mulgrave,  Strait  of  Ganso,  called  on  behalf  of  the  GovernoM 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
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:s  bare  yoa  lived  at  Fort  Mulgrave  T — An- 

yoa  followed  daring  that  timet — A.  For 
red  fishing  and  trading.    For  the  last  tweuty 
officer  and  collector  of  light  dues, 
n  board  American  vessels  1 — A.  TSo. 
ritish  schooners  t — A.  In  my  own  vessels, 
jhery  do  you  prosecute  T — A.  The  cod  and 

a  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  came  into  force  f — 

a  the  treaty  was  abrogated  t— A,  Perfectly 

f  Ganso  daring  that  time  T — A.  I  did. 
collecting  light  dues  t — A.  The  Reciprocity 
5i.    I  became  revenue  officer  and  collector 

)  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  yoa 
early  so. 

Hector  bad  yon  an  opportunity  of  judging 
'  American  veaaels  which  passed  throngh  to 

IP  opportunities. — A.  I  was  bound  to  board 
ht  dues,  aud  if  they  had  not  been  collected 

them. 

oing  sot — A.  Tea. 

iest — A.  The  revenae  boat  and  4  men. 
krding  every  vessel  f — A.  I  dou't  say  I  could 
>d  as  many  as  I  conld.    Some,  even  many, 

as  many  as  I  could. 

ollect«d  be  a  fair  return  as  showing  tbe 
.t  passed  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  1  Sup- 
mg,  would  you  be  able  to  board  the  whole 
irould  not  be  able  to  board  half  of  them, 
mission  any  estimate  of  tbe  average  num- 
3l  fleet  that  frequented  the  bay  during  the 
f  Treaty  t — A.  To  tbe  best  of  my  opinion 
essels  on  an  average.    That  is,  the  average 

f  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did  the  American 
A.  It  decreased. 

the  license  of  $2  per  ton  came  into  force 
rd  an  arrangement  was  made  for  50  cents  a 

nearly  as  usual. 

peak  of !— A.  1868, 1869,  and  1870 ;  those 

tem  was  in  operation. 

the  American  fleet  at  during  the  years  from 
procity  Treaty  nntil  the  adoption  of  the 
p  to  18711 — A.  I  don't  think  there  would 

average  as  daring  the  existence  of  tbe  Be- 

ikso. 

ame  since  1871 1— A.    On  to  1873.    In  1873 

i  bay,  and  the  vessels  did  well.    Up  to  that 
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speak  vith  aattiority,  but  in  1871  an 
luties  leading  me  to  travel  aroand  Ga| 
Qive  the  Oommission  the  resnlts  of  ;o 
:ion  was  that  till  1873  the  fishing-fleet 
08  daring  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty. 
Since  1874  the  namber  of  vessels  has  f 
Dan  yoa  give  an  approxiniatd  idea  of  tt 

0  yeara  1875  and  1876  T—A.  I  coald  n 
You  were  there  T — A.  Occasionally  I  « 

I  was  traveling  in  the  interests  of 
n. 
Tour  dnties  would  enable  you  to  know 

1  American  vessels  t — A.  Tes. 

Dan  you  tell  the  Commission  what  wi 

— A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  vessels  w 

trip. 

And  how  many  trips  would  they  mak 

;  the  war  the  average  was  higher.    I 

al  average,  good  and  bad  years  as  the; 

Would  two  trips  be  an  average  ^er  se 

le  time  of  the  war,  when  they  made  all 

more  than  two  trips. 

Yoa  fished  in  yonr  own  vessel  t — A.  T 

In  what  parts  of  the  bay  did  yon  fish  t- 

1,  North  Cape,  Margarie,  Oheticamp,  8 

That  is  chiefly  around  the  shores  of 

Breton  t — A.  Yes. 

At  what  distance  from  the  shore  did  yi 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  &om  shore, 

Did  yon  take  any  material  portion  of  ^ 
mile  limit  t — A,  I  never  recollect  to 
:r  from  land  than  three  miles ;  except  i 
mackerel  ofi'  Fisherman's  Bank,  off  Gt 
and. 

Tour  operations  were  confined  to  the 
1  and  Cape  Breton,  and  you  always  a 
mile  limit  f — A.  We  always  conclude 

I  the  mackerel  were  and  where  we  pro< 
Will  you  state  the  number  of  boatc 
F  Cape  Breton  T — A.  J  cannot  give  yoi 
on  the  east  or  south  side,  but  from  4 
'  there  would  be  something  like  1,000. 
Bow  far  offshore  do  the  boats  catch 

Practically  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Ed 

II  the  mackerel  are  caught  within  th( 
ackerel  1  have  seen  caught  were  within 
^ou  have  seen  American  vessels  fishi 

tVheredotbeyflaht — A.  Along  the  shi 
lie  fish  were. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  fish  out  in  the 
night  have  fished  there,  but  I  was  doI 
I'rom  yonr  experience  of  thirty  years' 
•ai  knowledge,  as  a  general  rule,  yo 
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ilways  saw  them  fiahiDg  aloDg  the  shoKr 

.  Island  aad  Gape  Breton, 

I  were  exclnded  from  the  inshore  flsheiy, 

1  yonr  opinion  1 — A,  The  result  would  be 

I  the  flabery.    They  woald  not  be  such  fools 

wonid  not  fit  out  a  vessel  if  I  were  pre- 

shore  to  catch  mackerel. 

noney  in  itl^rA.  Not  sixpence. 

(6  of  the  fishing  grooads  off  the  Americaa 

'  British  vessel  going  there  to  fish  T — A,  I 

of  any. 

e  cod-fishery  to  some  extent  1— A.  Tea,  I 

trading  I  went  cod-fiahing. 

extent,  a  deep  fishery  1 — A.  To  a  large  ex- 
American  Teasel  catching  cod  along  our 

igage  ia  the  fishery  get  their  bait  1 — A. 
larbors — they  sometimes  buy  it  and  some- 

leynsef — A.  Herring,  mackerel  and  sqaid. 

m  catching  bait  t — A.  I  have. 

fing  squid  to  any  extent  T — A,  I  have  seen 

\a  they  could  haul  them. 

At  Hawkesbnry.    I  don't  know  the  num- 

it  I  was  told  the  next  day  that  they  oaogbt 

,  state  that  as  a  fact. 

them  engaged  in  fishing,  bat  the  actaal 

'ou  heard  from  hearsay  f — A.  Yes. 

ng  squid  T-~A.  Yes,  as  fast  as  they  could 

-A.  Fifteen  vessels. 

cod-fisbery  that  they  purchase  and  catch 

!B  and  harbora  1 — A.  Yes. 

themi — A.  Yes. 

Yes. 

man,  why  it  is  essential. — A.  They  require 

Banks  and  Banquereau  to  catch  codfish. 

fresh,  and  if  they  have  not  ice  to  keep  it 

:,  clams  for  example  t — A.  They  cannot  fish 

last  have  fresh  bait  to  fish  on  trawls. 

1  theymust  procure  thaticeiu  oar  portsf — 

B  that  that  fishery  cannot  be  carried  on  by 

they  have  this  privilege  of  procuring  bait 

ely. 

[  understand,  a  good  deal  of  transshipping 

ican  fishermen  1— A.  Yes. 

late  of  the  extent  to  which  that  right  is 

e  seen  at  one  time,  I  could  not  state  post- 

-d  it  was  7,000  barrels  on  the  whart 

Ige  pretty  well  with  your  eye  how  many 

A.  I  could  tell  pretty  well.    I  saw  as  many 
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on  Hart's  wharf  at  Hawkesbary  as  from  five  thousand  to  six  thooniid 
barrels. 

Q.  Is  that  continuonsly  during  the  summer  f — ^A.  I  hardly  ev^haTe 
seen  the  wharf  when  there  was  not  fish  there  being  shipped  by  Amen. 
cans.  I  have  seen  onr  street  in  Port  Mnlgrave  blocked  so  that  peopb 
conld  not  pass,  with  fish  being  transshipped  by  Americans. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  exceptional  but  a  continaoas  practice  f^A.  Thisyev 
if  they  can  catch  fish  it  will  be  their  object  to  land  the  fish  and  iia?ie 
them  transshipped  and  prepare  for  another  voyage. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  consider  it  a  very  great  advantage  f— A  The 
Americans  themselves  consider  it  of  the  greatest  advantage.  They 
consider  it  an  advantage  because  mackerel  cannot  be  caught  at  allti 
in  the  bay.  There  are  times  when  mackerel  can  be  taken.  The  lai 
part  of  July  and  August,  and  September  are  the  principal  mondis 
mackerel  bite,  and  the  weather  is  generally  favorable.  When  they 
able  at  that  particular  time  to  obtain  the  fish,  every  day  saved  is 
great  importance ;  consequently,  wh^n  they  come  to  land  and  have 
fish  transshipped  without  delay  at  ports  in  Canso,  they  can  pr 
the  fishery  without  any  obstruction  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage? — A.  I  consider  it,  and  thery 
sider  it  themselves,  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  the  average  catch  of  the  cod 
men  f — A.  I  could  not  give  you  an  answer  to  that  question,  except  as 
hearsay.    They  fit  out  with  fresh  bait  and  ice,  and  when  that  stoek 
bait  is  out  they  come  into  ports  on  the  coast  with  whatever  fisbtt^j 
have  on  board,  and  refit  with  bait  and  ice,  and  go  down  to  Bsy  ^ ' 
Lawrence  and  complete  their  voyage  there.    I  hear  that  they  go 
with  500  barrels,  and  that  they  return  with  1,000.    I  have  seen  the 
sels  deeply  laden,  and  have  asked  how  they  have  fared,  and  tbey' 
said  they  fared  well,  or,  if  they  had  not  done  so,  they  wonld  tell  me 

Q.  Did  their  statements  agree  with  your  own  experience  and  ol 
tion  ?— A.  They  did,  decidedly,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  state  of 
vessels  and  the  appearance  of  the  cargoes. 

Q.  As  a  practical  man,  had  you  the  slightest  doubt  that  they 
made  good  fares  f*-A.  l^ot  the  slightest  doubt. 

Q.  Those  things  can  be  judged  by  the  appearance  of  the  vessels 
A.  I  know  perfectly  well  when  a  voyage  has  not  been  completed  or 
been  unsuccessful. 

Q.  From  actual  observation  and  information  furnished  by  Am 
captains,  at  how  many  quintals  would  you  place  the  average  catch 
A.  I  could  not  make  a  statement  of  that  kind.    In  fact,  in  my  op'~' 
it  would  be  so  large  it  might  appear  an  exaggeration. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the  h 
fishery!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  that  fishery? — A.  Do  you  mean 
Magdalen  Islands  branch  ? 

Q.  Both  branches. — A.  There  are,  on  an  average,  50  vessels  on 
Magdalen  coast,  average  about  1,000  barrels  per  vessel.    They  briD^ 
large  quantity  of  herring  from  Boone  Bay,  Newfoundland.    This 
there  were  some  vessels  taking  large  cargoes  at  the  Magdalen  isl 
for  Norway,  repacking  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso,  and  shipping  them  di; 
to  Norway. 

Q.  Gould  they  have  furnished  their  goods  to  Norway  withoat  re 
Ing  them  ? — A.  No,  they  would  have  been  spoiled. 

Q.  Is  that  likely  to  be  a  growing  trede  f — A.  It  is  expected  IJiat  il 
going  to  be  a  profitable  trade;  it  has  been  profitable,  and  it  is  a  trads 
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onoester  men,  look  forward  to  the  prospect 

extent  already ;  are  there  many  vessels  1 — 
,  probably  10,000  or  more,  were  shipped 
le  mark  I  say  10,000.  I  nnderstand  they 
are  30,000  if  tbey  could ;  but  with  the  Mag- 
I  partially  a  failure, 
lud  your  coast  ia  somewhat  extended  ?— 

erring  for  bait  f — A,  Ilfearly  always. 
^  of  the  effect  of  seine  fishing  on  mack- 
It  destroy  the  mackerel  flshiug. 
for  holding  that  opinion  1 — A.  My  reason 
assed  and  worried  on  their  feediog-gronnds 
I  think  also  that  it  will  ruin  those  engaged 

ble  to  use  their  seines  in  onr  waters  1 — A. 
arbor  Bnshy,  a  seiner  took  100  barrels  right 
hat  the  water  was  deep, 
lave  said  that  the  American  seines  were  too 
at  is  the  reason  they  assign  for  not  being 

two  years  in  the  bay,  that  the  fish  keep  too 
9  were  too  deep.    I  have  heard  that  some 

shoal  seines  and  are  to  some  extent  being 

nd  observation,  are  yon  able  to  state  what 
erboard  has  on  the  fisheries  1 — A.  I  always 
'y  own  experience  is  that  it  is  an  injury  to 

ead  yon  to  form  a  strong  judgment  on  the 
troDg  opinion  that  the  throwing  overboard 
shery,  and  the  fish  abandon  the  grounds 
ve  at  that  jadgment  by  actual  experience 
who  have  hud  a  larger  experience  than  my- 

jsence  of  American  vessels  on  boat  fisher- 
nre  them  f — A.  It  injures  them  immensely, 
in  they  go  in  wilh  superior  tackle,  superior 
),  to  where  the  boata  are  fishing,  they  take 

rl— A.  Tes. 

id  take  the  fish  away  with  them  t — A.  Yes. 
of  the  American  coast  fisheries  T  Are  they 
in't  think  tbey  are  of  any  value  whatever, 
rcr  thought  they  were,  and  I  don't  think 

n  given  of  the  snperiority  of  the  mackerel 
t  as  compared  with  that  caught  in  the  bay. 
[t  is  an  admitted  fiict,  from  all  experience, 
in  prime  condition  until  the  latter  part  of 
en  they  are  in  prime  condition,  and  those 
18,  and  always  have  been,  when  mackerel 
akun  on  onr  shores,  and  finer  mackerel  are 
earth  and  waters  of  the  globe  than  in  Bay 
shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  I 
il,  have  eaten  them,  and  am  able  to  form 
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an  opinion.  I  know  what  fish  are.  No  better  mackerel  can  ever  be 
taken  thikn  those  on  onr  shores.  There  is  this,  however,  to  he  said  (m 
that  point :  mackerel,  when  not  long  salted,  look  better  and  plamper. 

Q.  They  are  very  delicate  fish  to  keep  Y — A.  They  are. 

Q.  They  reqnire  great  care  in  hauling  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  longer  they  are  kept  the  worse  they  appear  f — ^A.  Unle^  wbea 
very  fat.  If  kept  any  time  in  salt  they  woald  deteriorate  a  great  dnl 
both  in  appearance  and  qnality. 

Q.  Yon  estimate  that  the  superior  price  attained  for  American  micb 
^rel  is  due  to  their  being  able  to  put  them  into  the  market  almost 
fresh  ? — A.  Yes.  As  to  the  qnality  of  the  fish,  I  don't  think  they  hare 
superior  fish.    It  would  be  strange  if  they  had. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  of  any  great  value  to  Americans  to 
able  to  laud,  say  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso,  and  to  buy  bait,  ice,  and  ot 
necessaries  of  life,  and  fishing  and  unload  and  transship  their 
there  ? — A.  I  should  think  it  is. 

Q.  Will  you  state  a  possible  opinion  aa  to  whether  you  think  it  is 
any  advantage  to  them  f — ^A.  One  advantage  that  is  afiorded  them 
this :  by  being  enabled  to  land  their  cargoes  at  the  Strait  of  GaDsotJu 
are  enabled  to  catch  at  least  one-third  more  fish  than  they  coald 
bly  catch  if  they  had  to  land  their  fish  at  their  own  ports. 

Q.  They  make  one  more  trip  than  they  would  make  if  they  took 
fish  home? — A.  Two  more. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  whether  you  think  on  the  whole  the  tnuMsb^"^ 
pfng,  the  opportunity  to  purchase  bait,  ice,  and  provisions,  andreflt^sR; 
of  great  advantage  to  American  vessels  ? — ^A.  They  are  of  great  advan- 
tage. 

Q.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  it  f — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Has  there  sprung  up  a  trade  in  these  articles  in  the  Strait  of  Cair^ 
so?    Have  your  people  been  selling  to  the  Americans  largely?— A.  Soj 
years  they  have  sold  to  them  largely. 

Q.  A  number  of  mercantile  houses  have  been  spoken  of  as  at  Hawl 
bury,  Port  Mulgrave,  Ira  Gove,  Steep  Greek,  Port  Hastings,  White  He 
and  so  on ;  are  there  parties  at  these  different  places  who  carry  on 
trade  of  supplying  American  fishermen  ?  The  Americans  bay  their ' 
there  ? — A.  !Not  for  mackerel.  They  buy  their  bait  for  codfish  at  soi 
of  those  places. 

Q.  Advertisements  appear  in  the  Gloucester  papers  that  bait,  salt,  k 
and  anything  else  they  need  can  be  bought  there.    Do  you  consider  ' 
is  a  pretty  stirring  and  active  business? — A.  I  consider  it  would  be  qi 
unnecessary  for  those  men  to  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  papers  that 
have  bait  to  sell.    They  have  bait  to  sell  to  our  fishermen.    Those 
pie  advertise  in  a  general  way;  they  do  not  advertise  particularly  for 
American  fishermen.    We  have  a  western  fleet  which  takes  b^t, 
and  other  supplies. 

Q.  What  is  the  western  fleet  ? — A.  English  vessels  from  the  w( 
part  of  the  province. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  fishery? — A.  Abont 
sail. 

Q.  That  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  Ameri( 
vessels  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  small. 

Q.  Besides,  are  they  not  better  able  to  get  their  own  provisions 
outfits  on  the  shores  where  they  live  ? — A.  Perhaps  it  does  not  snitth* 
always  to  do  so. 
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e  qaicklj  thao  the  Americans  t    They  doo'C 

D  t — A,  I  never  said  they  did. 

ut  in  the  way  of  retailing  and  pnrohasing 

or  bait,  whether  for  cod  or  other  fishing,  is 

-A.  It  is  mainly  an  American  trade. 

J  an  American  trade  T — A.  I  tell  yon  that 

la  are  supplied  there.    A  ^eat  many  get 

transship  1 — A.  No. 

iT — A  Sometimes  I  have  heard  of  western 

r  refit  there. 

ire  pretty  near  home  and  able  to  oommn- 

r  go  to  the  gat  principally  for  mackerel 

here  for  tbem.    It  is  difficult  in  Halifax  to 

<  it  there,  and  at  the  same  time  they  get 

—A.  Tes. 

1  from  the  United  States  1 — A.  Yes,  and  is 

iricans  cannot  get  on  at  all  anlees  they  take 
lities  for  refitting,  transshipping,  and  get- 
lese  articles,  such  as  ice,  much  better  irom 
it  back  to  the  United  States  to  get  them  T — 
1  from  what  1  said.  I  say  they  could  not 
hont  getting  this  fresh  bait.  I  did  not  say 
mackerel  fishery  without  these  privileges, 
t  as  successfully. 

the  cod  or  mackerel  fishery. — A.  I  want  to 
i  yoD  said  that  1  said  it  wonld  be  Impossi- 
3  fishery.  I  said  that,  withont  getting  a 
possible  for  the  cod  fishermen  to  carry  on 

lery  they  would  carry  on  at  a  great  disad- 

QStit. 

MQ  fleet  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  takes 
hich  yon  think  they  conid  not  carry  on  tbe 
't  say  they  could  not  carry  on  tbe  American 
r  before  the  treaty  of  181S  they  carried  on 
V  how.  They  carried  it  on  with  the  assist- 
on  to  a  profit  t — A.  Yes. 
which  are  large,  introduce  a  very  extensive 
,  Yes ;  comparatively  speakiTig. 
sinesB  to  your  people  to  sell  to  tbe  Ameri- 
terests  of  our  fishery. 
SB  on  the  whole  to  those  persons  who  are 
:  of  the  moral  effect  on  the  character  of  tbe 
mercial  matter.  I  suppose  the  people  en- 
r  tbey  would  not  engage  in  it  1 — A.  1  could 
uestion,  because  I  cannot  tell  how  success- 
loney  they  have  made.    All  I  can  tell  you 

'er  tbe  question  1 — A.  I  cannot  answer  it. 
jgment  it  is  a  profitable  business  1 — A.  I 
profitable  bnsiness  to  tbem  or  not;  I  have 
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Q.  You  find  men  engaged  in  business ;  the  Americans  sell  pof^ 
transship  and  refit ;  yon  don't  know  the  profits  of  the  Americangf- A 
I  do  not.  I  only  know  their  advantages  in  getting  fish.  1  don't  know 
what  they  make  by  their  voyages. 

Q.  Yon  find,  on  the  other  side,  British  subjects  or  others  resident  tb«ie 
selling  articles  to  Americans  and  buying  American  pogies  for  bait 
Every  time  an  American  vessel  lands  to  transship,  it  employs  a  good 
many  of  your  people  t — A.  No ;  they  do  not ;  they  land  their  fish  with 
their  crews,  and  those  men  they  do  business  with  take  care  of  the  fish. 
I  can  only  speak  from  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  You  have  seen  American  vessels  come  there  in  numbers  t— A  Yea. 

Q.  You  have  seen  cargoes  transshipped  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  count  how  many  barrels  then  go  out  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Barrels  are  bought  there  to  a  great  extent  f — A.  In  many  instanoei 
they  have  been  brought  from  the  States  there,  and  very  often  stam 
and  heads  are  brought  down  from  the  American  market  and  nmde  op 
there. 

Q.  My  question  was,  have  you  not  seen  and  known  that  to  a  large 
extent  barrels  are  sold  to  Americans  for  refitting  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Americans  then  do,  to  some  extent,  employ  the  people  there  f^Aj 
They  employ  them  on  board  their  vessels,  take  them  on  board  to  fisK 
with  them. 

Q.  To  return  to  the  business  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso;  there  is  thisboi^ 
ness  going  on,  and  you  know  a  good  many  mercantile  houses  are  m- 
gaged  in  it.  If  the  Americans  should  withdraw  altogether,  shoold  ool 
transsnip  any  cargoes,  should  not  purchase  anything  there,  and  AoM 
not  bring  bait  there  for  sale,  that  mercantile  business  would  sabstui* 
tially  come  to  an  end,  would  it  nott  There  are  not  enough  vessdaii 
the  40  schooners  you  mentioned  to  keep  up  that  business  Y— A.  YeB* 
And  it  would  be  very  lucky  if  it  was  ended. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  be  better  off  if  they  lost  the  Americif 
trade  ? — A.  I  do.    The  only  parties  who  are  well  off  are  those  who  oe 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  losing  trade  Y — A.  So  far  as  I  know.    Those  en 
in  it  have  been  ruined,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  bad  business  Y — A.  I  don't  think  they  made  any  fe 
tune. 

Q.  Have  they  made  any  money  Y — A.  I  never  knew  one  who 
made  money  from  it. 

Q.  Have  they  all  failed  Y— A.  Those  who  have  not  foiled  are  pret^f 
well  in  slings. 

Q.  You  mean  they  are  very  much  embarrassed  Y — A.  You  may  intei* 
pret  it  that  way. 

Q.  But  still  hold  on  to  it;  perhaps  they  have  nothing  better  to  dof- 
A.  Perhaps  so. 

^    Q.  Then  the  result  seems  to  be  that,  speaking  of  American  vi 
coming  there,  it  comes  down  substantially  to  an  American  trade, 
you  think  the  sooner  they  are  rid  of  it  the  better  Y    That  is  yonr  jn 
mentY — A.  My  judgment  is  this,  that  the  facilidas  Americans  have 
landing  their  fish  and  transshipping  it  are  of  great  advantage  to  thi 
That  is  my  belief  from  my  own  knowledge  and  actual  observation, 
the  other  side,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  know  that  those  engaged 
supplying  them  have  never  made  anything  by  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  trade  cut  offf— 
The  only  reply  I  could  give  is  that  those  men  who  were  not  engaged 
that  trade — I  could  name  them  if  necessary — Messrs.  Paints  in  * 
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ao  Aioerican  vessel,  still  live,  are  well  ol 

raged  in  at  present  t — A.  Baying  fish  frot 
goods  Co  oar  owe  people, 
in  the  Americao  trade  T — A.  Not  as  for  a 
r  limited  extent. 

bey  advertise  Id  the  Oloaceater  papers  fo 
tps  the;  may ;  if  so,  it  is  very  recently.  Oa< 
ip  an  ice-hoDse  here  some  time  ago.  It  is  n 
rtised.  If  you  wish  to  teat  my  testimony  yo 
9  them,  and  I  pledge  myself  that  they  wil 
1  20  American  vessels  in  their  lives.  I  don' 
i. 

r  their  advertising  1 — A.  Perhaps  they  wan 
cannot  tell  you  that. 

e  moneyl — A.  Perhaps  they  could  find  oa 
icceEsfally. 

:erel  in  the  world  are  to  be  caught  in  the  gul 
— A.  That  is  my  opinion. 
a  the  American  coast  mackerel  fishing  in  N( 
ras  on  the  American  coast  at  all. 
B  American  mackerel  are  on  the  Americai 
70VL  a  few  weeks,  whether  they  are  worse  o 
&..  When  they  leave  as  in  October  and  Nc 
have  much  time  to  get  better  or  worse  whe 

mackerel  caught  ofif  Massachusetts  in  Noven 
hiassachnsetts  and  perhaps  eaten  macken 

having  eaten  mackerel  caught  iu  Kovembe 
ever  saw  it  labeled  at  the  hotel  as  to  whs 
ight.  Indeed,  I  never  paid  particnlar  attei 
'  or  not;  I  caunot  say  that  I  did. 
■  say  that  mackerel  caught  in  Massachusetl 
be  just  as  goodaa  they  are  here  f — A.  Idon 

t  mackerel  canght  in  the  galf  in  October  an 
the  world  t — A.  I  say,  as  regards  onr  macl 
r  to  them ;  that  is  what  I  mean  to  convey, 
in  British  vessels! — A.  In  my  own  vesseli 
-A.  Small  vessels,  2G  tons;  we  hare  one  no' 

im! — A.  Yes. 

e  you  engaged  in  flsbing  in  your  own  vei 
i5S.  off  and  on,  not  continuously.  I  nevt 
tionally  on  a  vessel.  I  went  sometimes  fc 
y  need,  and  at  other  times  to  look  after  tb 

ar  vessels,  did  you  fish  for  mackerel  close  ii 

T  t — A.  Sometimes.     We  fished  on  what  w 

I  a  spring  and  sometimes  yon  drift  T    Whe 
0  as  close  in  as  the  depth  of  water  will  adm 
I }  we  do  that  sometimes, 
vessels  ever  happen  to  strike  a  boat  that '. 
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ishiog  or  be  in  the  way  of  boat-fishing  f  We  have  been  told  that  Al■e^ 
ican  vessels  drift  slowly  off,  throw  the  bait,  and  sometimes  get  fool  of 
British  boats. — A.  I  never  saw  them  get  foal  of  them. 

Q.  Ton  never  saw  an  American  vessel  get  foal  of  a  British  boat  1— A. 
I  never  saw  them  get  foal  of  any  boat. 

Q.  Not  an  American  vessel  f — A.  I  never  saw  one  get  foal  of  a  boat 
I  have  seen  them  dash  in  among  the  boats,  throw  bait,  and  drift  off. 

Q.  Yoa  never  saw  a  British  vessel  do  that  f— A.  Yes;  I  have  seen 
British  vessels  do  so ;  we  went  in  among  them  oarselves. 

Q.  To  foal  them  f — A.  I  never  did  that. 

Q.  Yoa  go  in  jast  as  the  Americans  do  f — A.  Yes ;  certainly. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Where  were  licenses  applied  for  when  they  were  issaed  in  186Siiid 
1869,  and  how  were  they  obtained  T — A.  At  Port  Malgrave. 

Q.  For  all  the  fishing  vessels  T — A.  I  coald  not  say. 

Q.  Was  there  one  place  where  they  were  all  obtained  f — ^A.  At  Foil 
Malgrave  the  largest  namber  were  obtained. 

Q.  Is  that  part  of  the  way  in  which  yoa  know  how  many  veaeds; 
passed  the  Gat  of  Canso — by  the  licenses  T — A.  I  have  various  reasow 
besides  that. 

Q.  Did  any  go  throngh  to  fish  withoat  having  licenses  t — A  Them 
were.  I  know  the  first  year,  when  th^  license  was  so  high,  scarcely  m; 
took  oat  licenses. 


By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Yon  have  not  seen  American  vessels  interfering  with  boats  orfB^ 
jnring  them  1 — A.  No :  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  yoa  confine  tnat  statement  to  Cape  Breton  or  extend  it  Tonni 
the  whole  coast ! — A.  I  don't  wish  to  make  any  statement  fdrther  thta 
what  I  know  myself. 

Q.  Over  what  distance  do  yoa  wish  to  extend  the  statement  f^A..  i 
never  saw  the  vessels  ran  foal  of  the  boats  or  injare  them. 

Q.  To  where  do  yoa  mean  to  confine  yoar  experience  on  that  point  1 
Do  yoa  mean  that  they  never  foal  boats  at  Prince  Edward  Island  Y— Ai 
I  know  nothing  aboat  boat-fishing  at  Prince  Edward  Island.  Wbeaj 
freqaented  North  Bay  there  was  very  little  boat  fishing ;  it  was  not€« 
ried  on  to  any  extent  at  that  time. 

No.  21. 

Friday,  August  17. 

The  Conference  met. 

Capt.  Edward  Habdinoe,  B.  N.,  C.  B.,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Go« 
ernmentof  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson  :  ' 

Qaestion.  Yoa  are  post  captain  in  the  royal  navy  f — Answer.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Were  yoa  so  in  1870  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  were  on  this  station  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1870  were  yoa  in  command  of  a  vessel  of-war,  and,  if  so,  stsU 
her  name,  to  gaard  the  fisheries  in  the  galf! — A.  Yes;  the TaloroaSv I 
steam-frigate,  stationed  on  No.  6  station.  . 

Q.  Station  No.  6  is  in  the  galf.  Describe  where  it  is. — A.  Vtm 
North  Point,  Prince  Edward  £land,  to  Cape  Wolfe,  thence  across  l| 
Bichibacto  Head,  aloog  the  coast  of  New  Branswick  to  Cape  Bozier.  . 

Q.  Yoa  were  stationed  at  Bay  Chalears  on  the  Qaebec  side  of  tkl 
bay!— A.  Yes. 
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loard  T — A.  Two  hnudred  aud  thirty- 

'«  gnus. 

f  f — A.  I  entered  the  Rtstion  on  IStfa 

he  gulf  sume  days  earlier,  beoauoe  1 

;  to  my  station. 

rard  yonr  station,  did  yon  see  many, 

t — A,   Passing  up   Kortbomberland 

ihiog  Mirimichi,  off  Mirimicbi  River, 

lela. 
Bay  did  yoa  see  fishing-Teasels  in 
saw  a  fleet  of  53  sail ;  I  have  it  re' 

nits. 

They  were  all  Americans, 
you  saw  them  T — A.  They  were  snil- 


-A.  Tee. 

rere  you  upon  the  station  1— A.  I  was 

ity  days. 

the  gnlf  1 — A.  About  sixty  days, 
a  the  station  ! — A.  Only  twenty  days 
upwards  of  sixty  days  from  the  timf 
nso  to  retarning  to  it  again. 

you  command  1  Was  it  one  wbicb 
[t  was  a  paddle-wheel  steam  frigate 

00  hOTse-power,  with   large  paddle 

ssel  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  t — A.  A 
)ald  be  seen  a  long  distance.  From 
ea  at  five  miles  distant  she  might  be 

a  man-of-war  t — A.  Tes. 
les  off,  aud  American  flshing-resself 
not  easily  sail  ont  before  you  could 
oertainly. 

arge  and  visible  at  a  great  distance 
ry  great  use  for  the  purpose  of  catch 
-milelimitsT — A.  Practically,  I  fonnc 

se  f — A.  Almost  useless. 

1  think  there  were  American  vessel! 
J  I  think  Kipsic,  Frolic,  aud  Guard 
The  Frolic  and  Nipsie  were  steamers 
carrying  4  guns  and  100  men.  Tfa( 
)  men,  and  I  think  4  guns.    I  don' 

erican  commanders  t — A.  Tes ;  I^via 

t— A.  Yes. 

onging  to  the  British  Navy  also  pro 
there  were  seven. 

tt — A.  Yes.    There  were  six  statioui 
vo  vessels  on  one  station, 
of  the  British  men-of-war  t— A.  The; 
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Bojalist,  Pbilomel,  Plover,  Brit 

ing  tbose  twenty  days  wbeo  yoa 
joui  own  eyes  any  American  flsbi 
^aently. 

ere  did  you  see  them  T — A.  OCT  Mi 
and  Bay  Gbalears  and  in  tbe  ba, 
r  many  at  one  time  T — A.  I  have 
e  limit,  flahin^ ;  by  the  time  I  got 

yon  board  any  of  them  after  tb 
side.  On  one  occasion,  off  Miso 
ontof  tbe  three-mile  limit;  sbeh 
llenwood,  of  Gloucester, 
con  is  one  of  the  points  off  Mirimi 
ears,  on  tbe  south  side. 

yon  speak  to  tbeni  t — A.  I  went 
in  if  he  was  aware  of  his  position, 
g  him  if  he  had  no  instrnctions, 

Boatwell  was  Treasurer  of  the 
the  captain  and  left  him.  He  wi 
ae  I  got  on  board, 
you  see  the  fish  they  had  taken  T- 
ionsly  taken ;  they  were  actually 
ug  np  Bay  Ohaleurs,  were  yon  aw 
;  seining  in  those  waters  at  thai 

3aBp6  Bay  t — A.  Yes. 

ere  were  they  practicing  it  T — A. 

r  of  Oaep^. 

hat  time  they  did  not  use  parse  a 

rse  seines  were  then  in  ase;  thej 

I  large  seine  for  hauling  to  the  bef 

ach. 

luld  not  be  worked  by  taking  it 

tted  for  that. 

f  actually  bad  been  seining  on  tb 

tbe  inhabitants  complain  of  tbii 
ilained  to  me. 

it  did  they  say  1 — A.  They  said  t 
Gsh  were  brought  to  land  when  th< 
as  a  favorite  breeding  place  for 
id  them  when  fishing  in  their  b 
al  up  tbeir  lines  and  leave, 
seines  not  only  drive  off  the  boat  t 
Tes ;  I  understood  it  in  that  way 
I  any  complaiut  made  of  the  way  i 
their  offal  T — A.  Yes;  offPaspeb: 
i  is  on  tbe  north  shore  of  Bay  Cba 
at  the  offal  thrown  from  Americai 
nen  were  unable  to  take  them, 
[shery  at  Paspeblac. 
«biao  fishermen  flsb  more  or  less  1 
DD  the  north  shore,  fh>m  Paspebii 
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aterested  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Brazil 
tie  cod  fishery. 

'  they  complained  was  interfered  witht — A. 
the  fish,  and  the  fish  not  tailing  bait  in  cod- 
ioa  being  comparatively  limited. 

days  you  were  on  the  station,  I  nnderstaod 
itly  saw  American  vesaels  outside  the  three- 
one  lyiog-to  fliihingt— -A.  Outside  the  limita 

way,  either  beating  to  windward  or  going  to 
at  I  ever  saw  cue  fishing ;  they  were  always 

-  from  personal  observation  or  from  the  fish- 
lore,  whether  the  best  fishing  was  within  the 
;} — A.  Within  three  miles,  without  a  doubt, 
no  two  opinions  ou  that  point! — A.  None 

ience  and  observation  go,  the  outside  fishing 
unt  whatever? — A.  That  is  my  opioioD,  not 
in  my  own  station,  but  from  information  I 
t  Gharlottetown,  with  respect  to  Prince  Ed- 
Qot,  however,  ou  my  station,  and  with  which 

information  to  the  contrary! — A.  None  at 

returned  to  the  gulf  officially  after  1870  T — 

it  a  large  portion  of  the  flsb  which  was  caught 
ricau  fithermeu  that  year,  was  sent  to  Char, 
om  there  as  American  fish  ! — A.  It  was  gen- 
it  was  reported  there  that  Nova  Scotia  and 
bter  prices  at  Gharlottetown  than  anywhere 

>iDe  parties  there.  There  were  two  steamers, 
.Ihamhra,  that  ran  direct  from  CbarlottetowD 
—A.  Yes,  to  Boston.    X  think  there  was  ao- 

iw  oft«u  they  went  a  week  1 — A.  I  canaot  say 

ped  by  them  1 — A.  Fish  were  put  on  board 

f  transshipping  by  American  vessels  come 
vhen  you  were  there  f — A.  Yes,  one  case  oc- 
le  Clara  B.  Chapman,  of  Gloucester.  It  was 
the  port.  She  landed  fish  which  was  trans- 
iuk. 

1  them  ! — A.  At  Charlottetown.    It  came  to 
'ing  behind  an  officer  with  a  boat  to  watch. 
jouT  personal  absence  f — A.  Yes. 
any  transshipping    having  taken  place  at 
ras  not  within  my  station. 

in  the  same  coasting  any  other  year  than 
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MM': 


Q.  You  have  named  the  different  British  vessels  that  were  thoel— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  Canadian  vessels  were  there  ? — ^A.  Those  I  fell  it 
with  were  the  England,  La  Ganadienne,  Stella  Maris,  and  £Ua  G. 
McLean. 

Q.  How  many  others  did  yon  hear  were  there  f — A.  I  don^t  koow 
what  others  were  there  except  the  Lady  Head  on  which  was  Gaptaia 
Scott. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  knowing  how  great  was  the  expense  of 
keeping  np  this  watch  on  the  fishing-grounds  ? — ^A.  Do  yon  mean  men- 
of-war  or  Canadian  vessels  T 

Q»  Take  whichever  you  know  abont  ? — A.  The  expense  of  the  men* 
of- war  mnst  have  been  extreme,  because  our  orders  were  to  cruise  witli 
fires  banked  ready  to  use  steam  at  any  moment.  In  my  own  ship  it  wui 
a  case  of  constantly  keeping  up  steam. 

Q.  Perhaps  yon  can  estimate  in  round  numbers  the  whole  cost  to  Hii>i 
Majesty^s  Government  of  maintaining  vessels  on  the  fishing-gvoandti 
that  year? — ^A.  I  cannot.  j 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  or  less  than  £100,000  ? — A.  I  can  hardly  saj;  I| 
should  be  sorry  to  commit  myself  to  any  amount. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  ontlaf^ 
by  your  own  vessel f — A  My  own  vessel  was  coaled  twice,  as  £u  wi 
can  remember,  taking  in  each  time  200  tons.  I 

Q.  Without  giving  the  figures,  you  believe  the  expense  of  maintaua*; 
ing  those  vessels  would  be  an  extreme  one  Y-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  succeed  in  effectually  driving  outside  flshemeo  turn 
the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  coast ! — A.  As  I  passed  along  they  weofioati 
and  when  I  had  passed  by,  I  am  informed,  they  ran  in. 

Q.  The  efforts  made,  then,  were  ineffectual  T — A  Yes. 

Q.  And  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  ? — A.  Yes.  j 

Q.  I  will  ask  your  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  a  thing  which  caabei 
done  without  vast  expense  ? — ^A.  It  must  be  an  expensive  matter  at 
times  to  watch  a  long  coast-line. 

Q.  A  vast  expense  f — A.  A  heavy  expense. 

Q.  Then,  if,  tor  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inshore  fishery, 
Majesty's  Government  or  the  Dominion  Gk)vernment  undertook  to 
the  coast  in  the  way  the  English  coast  is  guarded  to  prevent  smuggl 
it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Of  course,  there  was  a  very  large  expense  incurred  j  there  mnst 
that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  Great  Britain  took  a  less  liberal  view  than  she 
done  and  sent  men-of-war  to  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  catch  offending  vei 
as  they  went  through,  there  would  not  be  much  trouble  or  expense 
seizing  them  ! — A.  Clearly  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  They  would  go  round  Cape  Breton  ? — A.  They  might  go  rora 
Cape  Breton. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait: 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  that  there  were  American  war-vessels  alaal 
the  gulf.    Do  I  understand  they  were  sent  out  by  the  United  Si 
Government  to  co-operate  with  you  in  preventing  encroachments!- 
Yes;  and  we  were  ordered  to  co-operate  frankly  and  cordially 
them. 
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ments  were  in  accord  both  as  to  incairiDg 
Bacel — A.  Tea. 


3  of  age,  fisberman,  Laiiisbarg,  Cape  Bre- 
Governmeut  of  Her  Britanoic  Majesty, 


Y  years  have  yon  been  engaged  fishing  1 — 

ew  how  to  go  in  a  boat.    I  have  beeu  flsh- 

)r  25  years. 

ihing  during  that  period  T — A..  I  have  been 

.leurs,  and  all  round  this  coast ;  but  prin- 

(ay  Chaleurs. 

nally  at  other  places  T — A.  AH  along  the 

wkerel. 

ding  a  vessel  T — A.  Yes. 

T — A.  Fifteen  years. 

»  yonrself  or  other  partiesi — A.  To  other 

American  vessels  f — A.  American. 

ncetown. 

1 — A.  I  sailed  from  there  about  every  time 

Qnnage  of  the  vessels  yon  commanded f — 

8UtOD8. 

ion  where  yon  carried  on  the  fishery  at  the 

1 — A.  We  fished  on  Grand  Banks. 

A  Ood  and  halibut. 

voyage  occupy  T — A.  Sometimes  two  and 

)ne  as  long  as  six  months. 

1,  what  do  yoa  do  with  it  I — A.  Carry  it 

le  owner  takes  the  fish  and  makes  them, 
aokerel,  either  to  American  waters  or  Bay 

visited,  Canadian  or  American  waters! — 
for  mackerel  OQ  the  American  coast ;  bat 
falls,  in  Bay  Chaleurs  aad  on  the  shores 
and  other  places. 

isels  have  you  seen  fishing  with  yon  1 — A. 
niericau  vessels,  and  we  went  together, 
ssels  have  you  seen  flsbing  for  mackerel 
ersi — A.  I  should  thiuk  as  many  as  300 
mg  the  coast.    I  did  not  count  the  fleet;  I 

le  best  of  yonr  knowledge! — A.  I  should 

could  extend. 

ishiug,  for  mackerel  or  cod  f — A.  All  for 

he  coast  were  they  generally  fishing  t — A. 
jse  to  the  rocks  till  they  got  away  off  15 
catch  fish, 
iela  how  many  were  fishing  within  three 
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( 1 — A.  OCT  Flint  IslaDd,  which  is  about  ooe 
e  seasoD  for  Americao  vessels  to  go  into  Bay 

lackerel  on  the  American  coast  t — A.  Yes. 
i\  generally  taken  there ! — A.  It  is  takea  all 
ao  to  Oape  Hatteras.  E<irly  in  the  spriog 
1  catch  mackerel.  Ttiny  follow  the  maokerel 
le  mackerel  goes  west  and  afterwards  sonth 
shermea  follow  them  right  aloDg.  But  they 
eotifal,  OD  account  of  the  seining  which  has 

^  along  the  shore  in  American  as  they  do  in 

ire  are  mackerel  generally  taken  in  American 
m  away  off,  15  miles  sometimes. 

n  the  high  seas t — A.  Yes;  when  tbey  come 
eorge's  Banks  tbey  are  taken,  and  the  Banks 
nearest  land.  Tbey  are  taken  by  American 
bore,  when  tbey  can  get  them  on  these  shores 
.    Tbey  are  always  catching  fish  wherever 

is  the  lareest  portion  of  the  mackerel  caught 
oast  or  outside  1 — A.  The  largest  quantity  is 

iuans  fishing  for  cod  in  Canadian  waters,  in- 
ot  long  ago  I  saw  one  np  here,  a  little  to  the 
liere.  She  was  fishing  for  cod ;  her  dories 
I  was  on  board  of  a  vessel  going  outside, 
trawling  the  same  process  T — A.  No ;  the 
looks  half  a  fothom  apart, 
ich  with  trawls  t — A.  I  have  seen  but  veryfew 
seen  tfaem  used  on  the  George's  Banks  by 
er  saw  many  round  Cape  Breton  and  Bay 
ew. 

lation  to  offer  aa  to  why  mackerel  are  not  so 
agof — A.  Yes;  I  bave.  It  is  due  to  over- 
ht  up  80  much  that  there  are  not  so  many  in 
ue  with  the  cod  and  halibut  fisheries.  I  have 
IS  on  these  shores,  where  as  a  boy  I  nsed  to 
yet  I  have  not  taken  one  halibut, 
ng  destroys  the  fishery  f — A.  I  know  by  ex- 

on  base  the  opinion  yon  have  stated  T — A.  If 
liree-mile  limit  yesterday,  perhaps  they  are 
ant  the  fisli  we  go  where  tbey  are  and  we 
are  to  be  found. 

le  habit  of  fishing  for  halibnt  t— A.  Most  ot 
been  on  the  Grand  Banks  in  connection  with 
t  to  the  Grand  Banks  after  cod  aod  halibut^ 
ileurs  for  mackerel. 

Banks  or  in  Bay  Ghaleura  yon  remarked  the 
Iters.    In  the  iusbore  fisheries. 

8. 

mericao  vessel  take  a  good  haul  with  seine  ot 
m  one  take  a  fair  hual. 
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Q.  What  schooner  was  it ! — A.  The  William  T.  Smith  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  I  think  four  years  ago,  in  1873. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  they  catch  at  one  hanl  ? — A  Eighty  bar- 
rels the  captain  told  me.  He  was  in  the  harbor  drying  them  and  I  was 
going  ont.  I  said,  "  Where  did  yon  catch  your  fish  !"  He  said,  **  Eight 
at  Low  Point,  outside,  close  by."  I  have  also  seen  him  shoot  his  mack- 
erel seine  inside  Low  Point ;  but  he  got  no  catch,  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  thing  done  by  a  great  many  others. 

Q.  Does  a  seiner  carry  more  than  one  seine  f — A.  Some  of  them  have 
carried  two  seines  of  late  years ;  one  for  deep  water  aud  the  other  for 
shoal  water. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  seining  on  the  schools  of  mackerel?— A. 
It  frightens  the  mackerel.  I  saw  the  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Gioacester,  oi 
the  same  day  as  the  W.  T.  Smith  took  80  barrels  at  one  haul,  shoot  her 
seine  eight  or  nine  times  round  fish  aud  never  take  any.  The  fish  wot 
going  southward,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  purse  them  when  in  going  tim. 
direction.  The  fish  were  so  keen  that  they  got  out  of  the  seine  before  tbq| 
could  be  captured.  That  scared  the  fish  and  was  an  injury  to  the  fisboyi 
it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  taken  those  schools,  in  my  opinioK 

Q.  Seining  has  the  effect,  then,  of  breaking  up  schools  of  mackerel?-^ 
A.  Yes ;  and  of  scaring  them  off  shore.  v 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  generally  get  their  bait  for  mackerdi-i 
fishing  T — A.  They  take  some  from  home,  aud  they  get  a  sapplj  hoii^ 
when  they  need  it. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  the  bait  or  buy  it ! — A.  Both ;  they  buy  it  mosl^jr^ 
I  should  say. 

Q.  What  bait  is  used  for  taking  mackerel  ? — A.  Herring  and  rhatir^/ 
call  slivered  menhaden  or  porgies. 

Q.  Menhaden  is  not  a  Canadian  bait  ? — A.  They  take  it  from  hom^ 

Q.  I  refer  to  bait  taken  on  our  shores  t — A.  They  are  herring. 

Q.  Which  they  either  fish  or  buy  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  American  vessels  transshipping  cargoes!— A. 
I  have.  I 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  transship  f— A  I  shodi 
suppose  it  is  a  great  advantage.  j 

Q.  Describe  in  what  way. — A.  If  a  vessel  comes  into  Canso  fria|j| 
Forth  Bay  with  500  barrels  of  fish,  she  has  her  trip.    The  fish  can 
put  on  board  of  a  steamer  for  Boston,  and  the  fishing- vessel  will  take 
her  outht  and  go  right  back  to  the  fishing-grounds,  and  before 
steamer  arrives  at  Boston  she  will  have  made  another  trip.    That 
where  the  advantage  is,  and  it  is  a  very  big  one. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  an  ordinary  schooner  to  go  with  acargol 
Gloucester  or  Boston,  unload,  and  return  f — ^A.  That  would  depend  ap(^ 
the  wind  and  weather. 


i 


Q.  How  long,  supposing  she  had  fair  weather  ? — A.  She  could  not 
it  in  much  less  than  three  weeks.  J 

Q.  Is  not  that  sufi&cient  time  sometimes  to  make  another  trip!— A.  Ti^ 
If  mackerel  are  plentiful,  with  a  seine  a  vessel  would  take  a  trip  in  ^ 
day  if  she  did  not  carry  more  than  250  barrels.    In  one  day  she 
have  a  trip*    If  the  mackerel  were  plentiful,  and  the  vessel  required 
barrels  lor  a  trip,  she  would  take  the  catch  in  three  or  four  days 
most. 

Q.  Even  with  books  ! — A.  Yes ;   with  jigs.    It  would  not  take 
over  five  days.    They  have  crews  of  18  or  20  men. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  fish  were  abundant,  the  vessel  might  Ioi«e  two 


J 
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D  to  GloDceater  with  the  cargo  t — A.  Tea ; 

their  open  boats  fish  to  advantage  with 
1 — A.  I  have  seeo  tbem  altogether  fishing 

embarrassed  with  the  Americaii  echoon- 
When  they  are  together  the  boats  are  io 
I  is  any  small  vessel  when  it  gets  into  coa- 

bronn  ont  close  to  shore  by  Americans? 
4.  Yes. 
..  Yes. 
boats  flsU  vrhere  trawls  are  luid  out  T — 

he  trawla  prevent  them  t — A.  There  were 
le  dose  to  me,  and  I  went  oateide  and  got 
fere  with  them,  still  I  was  on  thetr  groaud. 
;  to  set  any  trawls,  bat  I  made  some  fiying 

ally  caught  t — A.   Herring  is  cnught  all 

T — A.  So,  close  in ;  in  the  harbors  some- 

18  fishing  for  squid  and  other  bait  T — A.  I 

lid. 

htf — A.  In  eeveral  places.    A  great  many 

little  to  the  north  of  Sydney. 

' — A.  In  the  harbor  and  inshore. 

Yes ;  in  Sydney  Harbor  they  catch  them, 

impT — A.  Yes. 

imp  in  splitting  the  mackerel  1 — A.  They 

jnerally  remain  T — A.  They  keep  inshore 
■e. 

cans  drying  their  nets  ashore  ! — A.  Yes. 
lem  that  they  are  able  to  do  bo  1 — A,  I 
It  is  an  advantage  1  like  to  see  myself, 
ave  to  dry  the  neta  on  board  T — A.  Yes, 
ill. 
le  at  certain  times  on  board  T — A.  Yes, 

:d,  what  becomes  of  the  offal  f — A.  It  is 

owing  the  offal  into  the  sea  T — A.  A  very 

V.  It  is  an  injnry  to  the  fishery. 

don't  know  bat  that  it  will  kill  fish  if  they 

■it. 

rerboard,  do  yon  generally  find  the  fish 

them  away  from  the  place  and  perhaps 
ilso  an  Injury  to  the  spawn  in  the  spriug, 
fal  were  thrown  overboard  when  the  fish  are 
be  injury  wonld  be  as  great ;  but  It  Is  kept 
Evn  overboanl,  and  the  injnry  it  then  does 
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Q.  Have  yon,  daring  tbe  fifteen  years  y 
sselSf  seen  many  Canadian  ressele  fisbio 
},  I  have  Been  bnt  two  during  that  time. 
Q.  Where  were  they  from  I — A.  That 
member  seeing  them ;  it  ia  flfteeu  years  a, 
el  with  US  in  tbe  fleet. 
Q.  Acquainted  as  you  are  with  both  Am 

I  yon  think  it  is  a  valuable  privilege  to  Ci 
ih  up  to  39°  on  tbe  American  shore  t — A. 
ey  have  no  need  to  go  there ;  they  have  tl 
Q.  What  quantity  of  bait  do  you  take  w 
go  mackerel  fishing  T — A.  It  is  according 

B  fitted  for  500  barrels,  we  will  want  40  bi 
e  take  a  few  clams  with  us  to  help  to  gi 
Eims  go  to  the  bottom  quickly. 
Q.  When  this  bait  is  exhausted,  you  buy 
r  bait  yourselves ! — A,  Yes. 
Q.  So  if  the  Americans  had  not  the  pr; 
auld  they  have  to  do  I — A.  Either  to  go  I 
lore,  if  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  m 
Q.  So  if  they  could  not  flsh  for  bait,  tbe; 
.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  yon  were  to  have  the  choice  of  exi 
ihing  within  three  mites  of  our  shores  a 
ity  imposed  on  Oanadian  flsb  in  the  Am 
irrel  on  mackerel,  or  of  having  Cauadiai 
»te8  and  having  Americans  fishing  witi 
rT— A.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  Americans 
it  I  would  like  to  see  something  more  ot 
r  I  don't  consider  it  any  benefit  what«v 
ive  their  flsh  go  into  the  American  markt 
Q,  Why  T— A.  They  ship  their  fish  to 
lants  buy  them  and  ship  ihem  where  tbe 
merican  vessels  fish  from  Gape  Sable  to  < 
■t  of  the  fisheries. 

Q.  No  benefit  from  the  free  admission  < 
,ates  T — A.  I  cannot  see  where  they  get  a 
mewhere  or  otber,  but  I  cannot  see  it. 
ritisb  fish  goes  into  tbe  American  market 
Q.  Are  tbe  Canadiau  fishermen  whom  y< 
ibiog  and  cnltivatiug  the  land  or  to  flsh 

I I  know  are  fishermen.  At  Gaberose  th 
inisburg  there  are  65  boats ;  round  Asqnt 
rge  flshcriea;  at  these  places  tbe  peopled 
Q.  If  the  fisheries  around  the  coast  we 
ley  would  be  deprived  of  all  their  resourc 
ument  would  have  to  support  them, 

Q.  Or  they  would  have  to  live  somewber 
y.  Yon  have  seen  American  vessels  fishi 
Borge  1 — A.  Yes ;  often.  Off  Cape  SabU 
em. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  coast  are  cod  taken 
med  t — A.  From  inshore  to  15  or  20  miU 
Q.  Where  is  the  largest  quantity  caugt 
think  off  shore  at  that  part  of  the  coast, 
g  15  or  20  miles  off  Gape  Sable. 
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a  where  the  flsbing  is  better  inside  thao  out 

mee  all  along  yon  will  find  it  better  inshon 
Sometimes  yoa  will  find  the  flah  close  in,  when 
\g  offshore.  American  and  Canadian  restsele 
le  best  catch. 


9t1;  in  American  vessele,  have  you  F — A.  Yes 
the  mackerel  dowa  on  the  southern  coast  t— 
?• 

.  f— A.  Tes. 

enerally,  past  Cape  Cod.  Then  from  Grantj 
tbrouKh  the  Out  of  Ganso  or  outside  Cape 
So,  sir;  not  that  fleet.  In  my  opinion  thej 
lat  which  comes  into  the  gnt  or  into  the  baj 
rent  school  of  Ssb.  The  American  school  goes 
ud  generally  the  fish  do  not  go  any  farther. 
yoa  have  come  to  with  regard  to  the  school 
I  f — A.  I  conld  not  tell  yon. 
1— A.  That  is  as  far  as  the  Americaus  follow 

vtty  large  experience.  What,  in  your  judg 
loots  of  fish  that  go  to  Grand  Manau  in  tht 
i  is  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  decide,  because  J 
lat,  only  we  follow  them  in  the  spring  down. 

Ish,  in  what  yon  call  the  Bay  or  Gnlf  of  St 
Mrhood  are  different  fish  f — A.  Well,  I  couli! 
at  the  American  mackerel  stand  well, 
they  are  or  are  not  the  same  school  I — A.  ] 

give  yonr opinion  that  the  mackerel  which  the 
Cape  May,  about  there,  to  Grand  Manau  wen 
»me  up  here.  I  do  not  refer  to  their  quality  1 
an. 

>8e  the  fish  come  from  that  come  into  the  Gull 
oe  Edward  Island,  and  along  the  uortbwedteru 
}awn  f — A.  Where  do  they  come  from  T 
ny  opinion  t — A.  No,  I  have  not.  They  come 
1.  Wherever  it  is  I  do  not  kuow,  I  know  it 
iug  of  the  year,  as  if  it  came  from  the  Gull 

e  from  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 

lewhere  from  the  southward. 

t  think  they  come  through  the  Gut  of  Gansc 

I  f— A.  Both  ways,  I  think. 

d  by  the  American  fishermen  f — A.  The  Ameri' 

'or  them. 

chools  as  well  as  they  can,  don't  they  1 — A 

inside  through  the  Gut  of  Canao  or  outside  ol 
I  seen  six  sail  the  day  before  yesterday  going 
g  into  the  bay.     Thai  was  only  for  one  day. 
of  mackerel  off  the  coast  of  Maine  I — A.  Thert 
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Q.  When  you  fished  there  1 — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Are  there  a  good  many  British  subjects  from  these  coloniee  and 
provinces  engaged  in  the  American  fishing  fleets  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
are  some. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  at  all  of  the  namber  that  will  be  on 
board  t  Suppose  there  are  600  American  schooners  fishing  od  tbe 
Banks,  or  take  those  that  fish  here  and  on  the  Banks  altogether,  can 
you  estimate  the  number  of  men  from  the  British  provinces  t— A  Na 

Q.  What  proportion  is  there,  in  yoar  belief  f — A.  I  ooald  not  say. 

Q.  Should  you  not  think,  from  your  observation,  that  as  manj  as  one* 
third  are  from  the  British  provinces,  taking  skippers  and  ment— A 
There  are  so  many  different  classes  of  people  that  go  fishing— Porta* 
guese  mostly. 

Q.  And  some  Americans  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  some  British  subjects?  Would  it  not  be  very  likely,  if  acen* 
8U8  were  made  fairly  of  all  the  American  vessels  that  fish  for  cod  aaf 
mackerel  in  these  waters  or  on  the  Banks — would  it  not  be  very  probaUi 
it  would  turn  out  that  one-third  of  the  men  were  from  the  British  prov^ 
incesf — A.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  question  very  well  It  M 
something  that  I  cannot  come  anywhere  near.  ! 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  in  a  good  many  vessels  or  made  a  great  maof^ 
trips? — A.  Yes,  sir.  J 

Q.  How  has  it  been  on  board  those  vessels  you  were  inf^A  Wel^l 
we  mostly  always  had  a  Portuguese  crew.  t 

Q.  You  were  skipper  t — A.  Yes,  ' 

Q.  You  had  some  of  your  own  people;  were  there  many  of  ttenf—  ■ 
A.  Very  few,  sir.  ": 

Q.  There  were  not  many  native  Americans? — A.  No,  sir.   Oneeini  ^ 
while  there  would  be  a  very  few.  '' 

Q.  Now,  haven't  you  had  in  vessels  that  you  were  in  as  manyBrii 
subjects  on  board  as  you  had  Americans? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  more; 
there  are  but  very  few  Americans  that  go  fishing  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  give  your  opinion  that  the  mackerel 
)i ad  been  falling  off  for  ten  years;  did  I  understand  oorreetly1^< 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  pretty  steadily  falling  off^-some  years  more  and 
years  less,  I  suppose — but  in  the  main  it  has  been  fallingoff !— A  II 
are  very  scarce  now ;  you  can  get  but  very  few. 

Q.  Does  it  look  as  if  it  was  going  on  so  ? — A.  I  am  afraid  bo,  M 
hope  not ;  if  they  continue  those  seines  it  will  keep  on ;  they  are 
to  kill  them  here  and  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  Well,  they  don't  use  them  so  much  on  the  American  oomI 
here. — A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  use  them  altogether;  there  ifl 
one  vessel  out  of  a  hundred  that  uses  the  jig. 

Q.  In  the  inshore  fishery  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  yourself  with  the  inshore  fisheries  ?— A.  T< 

Q.  And  they  use  the  seine  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  the  purse-seine  ? — A.  Yes ;  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  inshore  fisheries  of  mackerel  will  be  ii|j 
very  much  and  you  will  be  injured  similarly  ? — ^A.  That  is  my  opi 
if  they  continue. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  there  is  a  better  prospect  this  year  than  for 
last  many  years ;  do  you  think  so  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  better 
pects,  sir.    I  do  not  see  it  so  good.    The  fishermen  on  our  coast 
have  not  done  by  one-third  on  an  average  as  well  as  last  year,  so  £ 

Q.  With  reference  to  halibut,  that  is  deep-sea  fishing,  is  it  net 
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f  somehow  or  otfaer ;  they  did  not  aaed  to 

very  close  inshore. 

igbt  inshore,  bat  woold  not  you  say  cod  was 

e!— A.  Yea. 

,  a  Mr.  Vibert,  of  Perce,  in  the  county  of 
1  were  altogether  caught  within  the  tliree- 
l>tioD.  He  says,  "That  is,  I  believe  what  I 
fiabermen;  they  have  told  me  that  halibut 
water"  (reads  from  page  110  of  the  evi- 
that  was  a  mistaken  statement  f — A.  Yes. 
ry  winter,  ia  fact  they  go  the  whole  year 
■  summer  they  get  halibut  in  shallow  water, 
to  fish  in  100  fathoms  of  water. 
«r  fish,  as  a  fiah,  but  yon  can  catch  them 
naught  iosbore. 

mselves  pursue  the  halibut  flshingexeept  an 
es;  they  take  them  anywhere  where  they 

his  coast  the  Americaos  Qah  for  halibut '. — 

ey  And  them,  but  do  they  undertake  ni  a 
klibut  inshore  I — A.  Certainly;    the  treaty 
leiu  in  our  harbors  if  they  can. 
ley  can  find  them ;  but  I  speak  of  it  as  a 
thing  they  cannot  get  them  inshore.     They 

an,  when  they  catch  them  in  deep  sea  or  the 
lem  in  ice,  don't  they,  and  take  them  as 
markets ! — A.  Yes. 

to  be  taken  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the 
ery  thick  and  fat,  and  it  will  uot  keep  very 

icana  that  come  here  to  fish.    You  consider 

I  them,  do  you  not,  to  be  able  to  trade  here 

to  buy  whatever  they  want  iu  the  way  of 

[do. 

siness  been  going  on,  do  you  think  T — A.  It 

)t  say  how  lone, 

D  a  little  of  it,  perhaps!— A.  I  don't  know 

t  the  treaty,  but  eimply  as  to  your  own  ex- 
ling  to  your  Own  belief,  baa  it  been  going 
i  ago,  anyhow. 

in  the  last  ten  years! — A.  Yes. 
bas  it  not ! — A.  Yes. 

went  that  the  Americana  would  be  likely  to 
s  instead  of  going  back  home  !  Consider- 
ipping,  and  the  fact  that  it  enables  them  to 
e,  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  that  this 
l,rade! — A.  It  would  be  very  advantageous. 
1  do  it,  for  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  go  right 

J  well  established  business  on  shore,  has  it 
3  in  the  Out  of  Causo  and  along  there  !~- 
;  of  it  is  done. 
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Q.  And  merchants  go  there  to  set  up? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  yoa  know  is  it  reasonably  profitable  to  them  also!— 
A.  You  mean  those  that  come  from  the  States  to  do  basiness  here? 

Q.  Without  respect  to  where  they  come  from,  it  is  reasonably  profit- 
able  to  the  persons  who  engage  in  it  or  they  would  not  be  likely  to  stay 
in  itf — A.  Yoa  refer  to  the  transshipping! 

Q.  All  those  persons  who  own  wharves  or  docks  and  apply  them  to 
this  purpose,  from  whose  wharves  the  fish  are  transshipped,  who  find 
barrels,  bait,  and  such  necessaries  as  are  sought  for,  is  it  reaaonaUf 
profitable  to  themf — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  Americans  ana 
Canadians  both  are  interested  in  the  boats.  It  is  done  through  theft 
How  it  is  done  I  could  not  say.  I  know  they  send  them  by  the  boatK» 
I  don't  know  who  gets  the  benefit. 

Q.  What  boats? — A.  The  Carroll  and  other  boats  that  run  to 
island, 

Q.  Take  the  whole  business,  the  refitting  and  supplying,  as  well 
the  transshipping,  of  course  you  cannot  state  what  profit  either 
makes,  but  still  it  is  probably  a  profitable  business  or  it  would  not 
carried  on  by  so  many  persons.    Have  you  ever  heard  any  comp' 
made  against  that  business  ? — A.  No ;  but  there  was  a  time  when 
could  not  do  it  at  all. 

Q.  But  now,  since  both  sides  have  become  engaged  in  it,  yoa  b 
not  heard  complaints,  have  yon  f — A.  No,  sir.  1  don't  have  much  to 
to  any  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  an  American  vessel  did  they  transship— wl 
you  were  a  skipper  did  you  do  it  f — A.  No;  but  I  have  seen  otJierm-| 
sels  do  it. 

Q.  You  never  transshipped  f — A.  No;  because  I  only  made  a 
trip.    I  went  to  the  Banks  for  codfish  first,  and  then  in  the  Bay( 
eurs  for  mackerel.    I  did  not  want  to  stop  any  longer  after  I  got  a 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  codfish  ! — A.  We  landed  them  for 
owners. 

Q.  Where? — A.  We  went  into  Provincetown. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Provincetown  to  the  westerly  or  southwest 
edge  of  the  Banks  ? — A.  1,000  miles. 

Q.  The  owners  preferred  to  have  the  codfish  brought  home?— A. 
yes ;  we  could  not  do  any  other  way  with  it,  because  the  fish  had  ta 
cured,  and  there  was  none  of  the  American  firms  down  there  to  care 
That  is,  mackerel  that  is  transshipped. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  catching  mackerel  ? — A.  Of  course,  there  it 
not  to  be  had. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  had  gone  to,  Provincetown  and  delivered  ap 
codfish  to  the  owners,  you  then  came  here  on  an  independent  xo^ 
for  mackerel — what  I  would  call  another  trip  ? — A.  After  that  we  " 
out  at  Provincetown. 

Q.  Yes ;  with  bait,  barrels,  and  all  you  needed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  made  but  one  mackerel  trip  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  caught  them  they  were  taken  back  in  the 
vessel  to  Provincetown  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  never  had  occasion  to  engage  in  this  new  business 
No ;  I  never  did  it  myself.    I  have  seen  it  done,  that  is  all  I  know 

Q.  When  you  came  here  did  you  have  bait  enough  shipped  in  ' 
incetown  for  your  trip  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  many  a  time  I  took  iNiit  hera 

Q.  You  would  get  some  bait  from  there,  porgies,  and  sometimes  ' 
I  think  you  told  us? — A.  When  we  went  for  mackerel  I  gt 
brought  bait  from  home ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 
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ish  aud  started  off  on  a  trip  to  tlie  Bay  or 
uskerel.    The  bait  for  the  mackerel  you  got 

and  for  the  cod-fishiDg  voyage  in  these  liar- 
icans  do  it  mostly  now  for  cod-flshiag. 
m  ProviucetoffB  for  codfish,  bad  yoa  bait 

I  have  stated  that  I  got  it  many  a  time  in 
'roviocetowu,  but  it  ia  salt  bait, 
odfish  as  it  is  to  mackerel  t — A.  We  come 

to  the  Bauk,  and  then  whea  that  is  gone 

and  get  more  to  finish  oar  trip,  and  go 

nes  to  get  bait  for  codfish ;  that  is,  you  don't 
town  1 — A.  It  is  not  so  good ;  it  in  Halt ;  it 
to  get  it  here,  and  therefore  it  will  keep  so 

America  do  you  come  to  f — A.  We  run  into 

lis  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 

north  of  t^ydnoy.     Sometimes  we  go  there, 

i  sometimes  to  Sydney. 

1  usually  and  not  Nova  Scotia  that  you  go 

B  thing. 

tically.    It  is  not  witbin  Nova  Scotia  proper, 

)U  get  bait ! — A.  Yes,  and  sometimes  we  go 

I  into  Halifax,  sometimes  into  Prospect. 

>  Halifax,  as  being  the  most  convenient,  un- 

le  bait  cost  any  more  here  than  iu  the  places 

So. 

f  course,  if  you  can  get  it,  that  is,  quiclier 

I  don't  fish  for  it  unless  yoa  are  obliged  to; 

we  have  the  fadlitiee  for  catching  bait. 

at  once  aud  bay  it,  or  ship  it  on  board  at 

Yes. 
utement  that  the  American  vessels  wit]  buy 

Tea  i  they  bay  it  if  they  can ;  that  ia 

l>ait,  do  they  usually  catch  it  themselves,  or 
ople  on  shore,  who  have  the  appliances,  and 
1  vessels  take  hold  and  help  tbemi — A.  WelL 
1  they  catch  it ;  that  is,  they  catch  eqaid.  I 
lug  for  bait.  I  have  seen  tbem  catch  squid 
ve  to  be  canght  by  a  jig;  that  is  what  we 

s,  the  Americana  don't  dry  their  nets  on  the 
They  pickle  their  nets  I — A.  They  dry  them 
ys  keep  nets, 
y  great  extent,  don't  they  ! — A.  Ob,  they  do 

n  the  harbor :  and  at  sea  I — A.  Just  wher- 

>d. 

i  American  to  land  to  dry  his  nets  merely ! — 

imerican  does  not  carry  but  very  few  nets. 

ou  say,  they  carry  very  few  netsl — A,  Tea; 

er  purpose,  use  tbeir  nets;  is  there  much 
oericans  to  dry  nets  of  any  kind,  or  for  any 
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purpose?    Has  it  not  nearly  passed  out! — A.  No^  I  thiuk  not   Tbey 
do  it  now. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  in  the  harbor  and 
their  nets  need  drying,  they  will  carry  thera  on  shore. 

Q.  They  do  not  come  in  for  that  purpose,  do  they  ever  ?— A.  !^o,  I 
should  think  not. 

Q.  You  told  us  you  thought  £he  treaty  in  giving  you  full  right  to  s^Il 
your  catch  in  the  American  ports  without  duties,  was  not  a  benefit  to 
the  fishermen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  benefit  to  anybody  here  the  fisherman  would  get  the  ben- 
efit of  it,  would  he  not,  indirectly  or  remotely  I  Say  they  are  broaghtto 
Halifax.  If  the  Halifax  exporter  who  sends  them  to  the  United  States 
gets  any  benefit  from  them,  the  fisherman  will  too,  won't  hel— A.  A 
very  little,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  the  benefit  would  mostly  stick  in  the  hands  of  tbe  mer- 
chants ? — A.  The  poor  fishermen  do  not  receive  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  so  with  all  commercial  relations,  however 
beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  merchants  to  sell,  you  find  that  the  fisherman 
does  not  get  much  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  thiuk  he  gains  anything  by  the  improvement  of  his  mar- 
ket!— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  improvement  to  the  market. 

Q,  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked  you  whether  the  fisherman 
does  not  gain,  as  a  general  thing,  by  the  improvement  of  his  market  If 
anything  does  improve  his  market  he  gains  by  it? — A.  I  do  not ihiak  it 
improves  it, 

Q.  I  did  not  put  that  question.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  yonr  opin- 
ion if  the  market  is  improved — I  do  not  speak  of  the  Treaty  of  VTasliirig- 
ton  at  all — but  if  anything  happens  that  improves  the  market  andeau^s 
a  greater  demand  for  the  fish  caught  in  the  Province,  don't  yon  think 
the  fisherman  gets  some  benefit  from  the  improvement  in  the  market!— 
A.  On  the  price  of  his  fish  !    I  don't  hardly 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  take  the  fish  himself  in  order  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  increased  demand.  They  might  be  sold  throairh 
the  merchants  and  sUH  he  might  have  some  of  the  benefit!— A  Bat 
they  get  the  cream. 

Q.  Has  that  opinion  been  pretty  generally  disseminated  amoDj:  the 
fishermen  ? — A.  Why  they  know  it.  They  do  not  get  enough  to  pay  for 
the  injury  that  is  done  them  by  scaring  their  fish  otf. 

By  Mr.  Doutre: 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  examined  you  asked  about  the  fisheries  oo 
the  coast  of  Maine.  You  were  formerly  there  and  used  to  fish  there  on 
the  coast  of  Maine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  mackerel  there  still  ? — A.  It  is  carried  on  there  now  it 
its  highest 

Q.  You  stated  that  in  their  owu  waters  they  were  using  the  seiuefoi 
catching  mackerel? — A.  Yes;  almost  altogether  seines. 

Q.  AVell,  you  were  asked  if  the  Americans  were  generally  seininu 
inshore,  that  is  to  say  within  3  miles  from  the  shore.  Is  that  the  pla<'« 
where  they  catch  mackerel  in  their  own  waters? — A.  No,  uotalwa^sj 
thev  catch  them  olishore  and  inshore. 

Q.  So  that  when  they  are  seining  it  is  everywhere  where  tbey  can 
catch  the  mackerel? — A.  Yes;  it  is  the  way  of  fishermen  and  espeii- 
ally  of  Americans  to  catch  them  wherever  they  can,  provided  the  pnv> 
lege  is  allowed.     He  will  come  into  the  harbor  if  they  are  there  ami  it 
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■ea  give  a  very  good  privilege  to  seiaee,  be- 
8  close  to  the  lAod.  That  gives  plenty  of 
to  the  bottom.     So  they  have  a  very  good 

greater  advantage  to  seioe  inshore  than  on 
at  all.    Bat  on  the  American  shore  they 

the  shallow  frater ;  it  will  ostch  the  fieiaes 

wast  the  water  is  very  deep  close  ia  to  the 

tageons. 

it  is  more  easy  to  nse  the  seine  oo  our  shore 
Tee ;  there  is  deeper  water. 

ht  of  Prince  Edward  Island ;  ia  it  true  that 
it  there  is  a  bold  shore  there  1 — A.  Yes,  air. 
he  water  is  bold  off  the  bight  of  Prince 
isidel— A.  Yes;  it  is  bold, 
bold  t — A.  It  is  bold  enongh,  6  or  7  fathoms, 
in  5  or  6  fathoms. 

le  shore  woald  7  fathoms  be  off  the  coast  of 
Close  in,  very  close.  I  have  been  anchored 
fathoms  of  water. 

nd  is  that  yoa  speak  of  1  Point  oat'on  the 
iT  is  bold  off  the  coast.  A.  (Points  to  map 
tng  the  north  shore,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bens  and  Kings.) 

inid  1 — A.  There  is  no  harbor  there.  There 
wat  harbor. 

No.  23. 

Steep  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Guysborough, 
the  QovcrDmeut  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 


I  place  called  Steep  Creek,  on  the  east  side 
iswer.  Yes,  sir. 

die  of  the  straitT — A.  It  is  about  midway 
orcnpine. 
at  your  place  T — A.  A  mile  and  a  quarter 

'  the  island! — A,  Yes.    It  is  narrower  in 

:  part  of  the  strait  1 — A.  It  is  narrowest  at 

three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

I  there  as  a  merchant  1 — A,  Yes. 

have  yoa  been  in  the  Ashing  business  1 — 

3  I  first  com  ai en eed. 

id  have  you  been  continually  in  personal 

an  fishermen  1 — A.  Yea. 

aally  fishing  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — 


le  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  t— 
:he  Newfoundland  coast. 
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Q.  Have  the  Americau  fishermen  trailed  with  you  ! — A.  Tbey  have 
traded  some,  more  or  less,  for  thirty  years,  with  my  father  or  witlime. 

Q.  With  your  father  and  then  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  period  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty;  about  how  many 
vessels,  to  your  knowledge,  were  there  passing  through  ihe  strait  eo 
gaged  in  the  bay  fishery  ;  what  you  call  the  bay  fishery,  the  Gulf  oi 
Saint  Lawrence  fishery  ) — A.  Well,  I  should  say,  to  the  best  of  mj 
knowledge,  400  or  500  sail. 

Q.  That  you  knew  off — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know  of  them  all,  but  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  by  what  passed  and  re]>assed. 

Q.  By  what  passed  that  you  either  knew  of  personally  or  heard  of  !- 
A.  Yes.    I  would  say  that  some  years  there  were  a  good  many  more. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  heard  as  the  highest  number?— A.  Ihavi 
heard  of  700  sail,  but  I  do  not  say  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  American  vessels  fished  for  herring  ai 
Magdalen  Island  f — A,  An  average  of  25  to  75  sail,  some  years. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know,  from  what  you  have  heard  from  Americans  a 
what  you  know  yourself,  how  many  American  vessels  have  been  in  thi 
habit  of  fishing  for  codfish;  what  you  call  the  codfish  fleet!— A.  i 
should  say  300  sail  have  touched  our  shores  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Thecod-fishiug  fieetl — A.  Yes;  some  years  more  and  some  year 
less. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  would  these  vessels  yoa  ban 
spoken  of  take  f  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  would  they  take  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  according  to  your  best  knowledge  and  informatioo, 
on  an  average?— A.  Well,  I  have  known  them  to  catch  over  1.0:^/ (wr- 
rels,  some  seasons,  down  to  300. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  put  down  as  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  number  of  barrels  per  season,  taking  the  large  number  o(  tii^ 
that  is  three  trips  down  to  one  trip. — A.  Well,  taking  from  three  trip; 
down  to  one,  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  6(S)  barrels  for  th 
season.    That  is  for  an  average.     I  don't  mean  to  say  all  seasons. 

Q.  Now,  I  think  you  gave  me  a  memorandum  from  your  book.  Yo 
made  a  memorandum  from  your  book  for  one  year,  18G4.  Was  that 
good  year  f — A.  That  was  a  fair  year  for  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  I  believe  there  were  certain  years  that  were  better  ? — A.  I  thii 
there  were  full  as  good,  and  some  probably  worse. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  because  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  tl 
state  of  the  matter  is.  Do  you  take  1864  to  be  the  be^t  year  or  not!- 
A.  I  am  not  aware.    I  don't  think  1864  was  any  better  than  186.5. 

Q.  Then  were  there  other  years  nearly  as  good ! — A,  Yes;  1863  i^ 
nearly  as  good. 

Q.  Then  were  there  a  number  of  other  years  when  there  was  ve 
little  difi*erence  1 — A.  There  was  a  number  of  other  years  when  th<! 
was  not  much  difference. 

Q.  You  have  taken  those  names  on  the  memorandum  referred  to  yoi 
self  from  your  books  f — A.  Yes, 

Q.  They  cover  25  vessels  where  the  parties  dealt  with  you! — A.  I< 
those  were  the  names  where  the  parties  dealt  with  me. 

Q.  Now  you  have  made  this  up,  and  there  is  an  estimate  at  the  \» 
tom,  giving  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  the  number  of  trips  that  tb 
made  each  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  25  vessels;  14  of  these  25  made  two  trips  that  sea^fl 
1864,  and  eleven  made  three  trips  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one  took  both  fares  home ! — A.  Yes;  she  sent  one  fare  «i 
took  two  home. 
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as  they  came  from  yonr  Ixtoks  t — A.  Yes. 
ber  yoQ  took  the  oDmber  of  barrels  tbeycangUt 
t,  because  we  did  not  put  the  number  dowD. 
aid  liave  to  be  called  here, 
on  whether  the  American  flahermeD  formerly 
ir  traders,  with  men  in  your  position,  than  they 
Formerly  a  great  deal  more  than  now. 
,  how  do  thpy  get  their  Bapplies,  their  saila, 
T — A,  Well,  tbey  almost  always  send  for  bait 
■e  for  them  iu  the  stniif,  wherever  they  stop, 
pork,  aod  stores  of  different  kinds  from  borne, 
of  their  having  brought  them  from  the  south 
dward  Island  by  rail.    Do  I  understand  you 
ise  things  here  from  the  states  and  land  tbem 
knowledge. 

rom  the  States  f — A.  Sometimesin  the  steamer, 
ailing- vessels  l)ouud  to  the  bay,  sometimes  iu 

.  the  strait,  and  the  fishermen  come  from  the 
Yes. 

loae  things  at  your  wharf  t — A.  Yes;  20  bar- 
there  last  week  from  oue  vessel  and  IU  from 
s  also. 

ither  instance  T — A.  Every  year  this  occurs, 
lauded  stores  at  your  wharf  f — A.  They  have 

lose  stores  on  yonr  premises  now  1 — A,  Those 
lere. 

in  l>een  landed  at  other  wharves  t — A.  Yes. 
with  yoa  a  great  deal  more  than  at  present  T 

v^ith  you  T — A.  To  a  small  extent. 

essaries  f — A.  Nothing  more  than  necessaries. 

not  get  from  home  conveniently! — A.  That 

]e  for;    some  little  stores.    Oftentimes  they 

0  get  these  things  if  they  were  not  landed  iu 

r  fonr  weeks  ago  a  cod-fishing  vessel  came  in 

le  could  not  land,  she  would  have  to  go  home. 

ber  bait  and  sails. 

id  home  for  those  things  f — X,  She  bad  sent 

ley  got  from  yon  ! — A.  They  got  the  balaoce 
t  some  little  outfit. 

ither  those  American  mackerel  vessels  are  or 
transshipping  their  cargo! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
,liey  transship! — A.  Well,  they  laud  at  Port 
kesbary  on  oue  side  of  the  strait,  and  at  Port 
id  Steep  Creek  oq  the  other, 
ny  advantage  to  them  to  be  allowed  to  trans- 
Ivan  tage. 

%  what  do  yon  consider  that  it  saves  them  f — 
lan  make  another  trip  by  having  the  privilege 

owned  a  small  vessel  yourself,  engaged  iu  the 
correct  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ge  I — A.  Forty-four  tons. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  year  yoa  owned  her  t — ^A.  Yes ;  1863. 

Q.  Was  she  new  at  the  time  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  yoa  first  send  her  fishing? — A.  1863. 

Q.  Did  yoa  use  her  as  a  fishing- vessel  solely  or  entirely  t-^A.  Wi 
used  her  in  the  spring  of  the  year  commonly.  We  went  to  Bostou  at 
then  traded. 

Q.  I  understand  you  used  her  as  a  trading-vessel ;  bat  daring  any  «| 
these  years,  from  the  time  you  first  owned  her,  did  yoa  ever  ase  hij 
solely  as  a  fishing- vessel  or  a  mackerel  vessel? — A.  ^o,  not  the  wi 
season. 

Q.  Not  solely  as  a  fishing- vessel  during  any  year  T    You  used  her 
or  less  for  other  purposes  f — A.  Yes ;  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  year  you  used  her  more 
fishing  than  any  other  years  Y — A.  Some  seasons  we  would  not  go 
until  August;  sometimes  we  would  go  in  July. 

Q.  Take  the  years  1805,  '66,  and  '67 ;  did  you  use  her  more  in 
years  than  in  any  others  as  a  mackerel  vessel  T — A.  I  think  in  li 
my  memory  serves  me,  we  used  her  longer  for  other  purposes  thaoi 
any  other  year. 

Q.  What  year  did  yoa  ase  her  more  for  the  mackerel  fishery' 
Well,  I  think,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  knew  her  to  go  for  macl 
before  July. 

Q.  Take  1865.    What  time  did  she  go  in  1865,  and  how  maoy 
did  she  fish  in  that  year? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  want  the  exact  dates,  but  as  near  as  yoa  can 
lect  ? — A.  I  think  that  either  in  1864  or  1865  she  was  elevea  weeks, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  netted  f — A.  In  one  year  8li« 
$2,200. 

Q.  That  is  the  year  she  was  that  number  of  weeks,  whicbevw 
that  wasf    A.  Yes.    The  crew  took  half,  and  paid  for  half  the 
and  half  the  bait.    The  vessel  pays  for  the  salt,  the  provisions,  half  i 
bait,  and  the  hooks  and  lines. 

Q.  Well,  the  next  year  after  that,  whatever  year  that  was,  how 
weeks  was  she  there? — A.  I  think  she  was  a  little  longer. 

Q.  What  did  she  net  that  year! — A.  About  $1,800. 

Q.  What  did  she  net  next  year  again  f — A.  About  $1,400. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  that  year! — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
was  trading  the  first  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  wishes  to  know  whether  the  sums  yoa  have  given 
the  results  of  the  fishing-voyage  alone  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  is  irrespective  of  what  she  made  at  trading  f— A. 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  actual  division  of  the  fish  between  you  as  owner i 
the  other  persons  engaged  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  engaged  on  tlie  same  principle  as  the  Americans 
Yes;  they  paid  for  half  the  bait. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  other  year  when  she  was  engaged  about  the 
time  in  ftshipg,  you  will  mention  it. — A.  Other  years  she  was  prol 
not  so  long.    Some  years  she  did  not  go  until  August.    I  do  not 
exactly.    I  could  tell  if  I  looked  at  the  dates. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  sums  you  have  mentioned  give  a  fairestii 
of  what  she  could  make  in  good  years  fishing  for  that  period  of  tiou 
A.  Yes,  fishing. 

Q.  You  never  had  her  for  a  whole  season  t — ^A.  No.    Yoa  wonld 
to  go  from  the  15th  of  June  to  go  into  mackerel  fishing  for  the 
season. 
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ast  ye&tl — A  Sbe  vas  tradiDg  antil  July. 

le. 

ibly  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

,t  all  t — A.  They  got  about  80  barrels.    Last 

he  ever  made. . 

did  she  net  1— A.  About  $600. 

ding  out  of  tbati — A.  She  did  not  go  ioto 

am  of  $600,  do  yon  mean  the  actual  profit  to 

iCtnal  profit  to  the  vessel. 

0  the  crew  t — A.  $600  went  to  the  crew  an  A 

did  not  apeak  of  the  crew's  half  at  all. 

lOiu  that  best  year  t — A.  Tes.    I  only  speak 

Bel. 

isel  t— A.  We  had  the  J.  M.  Magaire  in  1865, 

be  autumn  of  one  year.    I  bad  vessels  pre- 

juDt  I — A.  No :  I  did  not. 

by  them  f — A.  We  made  by  them.    I  never 

lome  other  year  t — A.  la  1865  we  had  the  J. 

y  her  t — A.  We  did  not  lose.    She  got  300 

ott — A.  She  came  in  about  the  middle  of 

oat  T — A.  In  August. 

I,  Three  hundred  barrels  of  mackerel, 
issel  t — A.  Three  hundred  barrels. 

tf — A.  I  made  money  by  it. 

i;eT — A.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  or  115 

year.    She  got  500  barrels.    1  had  hec  no 

of  this  timet — A.  She  was  coasting  part  of 

11  us  are  there  mauy  other  of  your  people  en- 

—A.  Keating  has  two  vessels. 

lany  1 — A.  There  are  a  good  many. 

i,  was  that  a  fair  average  or  not  that  yoa 

good  fair  average. 

ence  is  a  good  fair  average  of  the  profits  of 

Ifes ;  that  is  a  good  average. 

jese  years  to  some  extent  dealing  with  the 

don't  object  to  it  1 — A.  Not  at  all. 

a  fair,  candid  opinion  as  Co  whether  that 

sen  profitable  or  not  1 — A.  I  certainly  came 

jpiuion. 

lat  yon  had  with  the  American  fishermen — 

d  that  you  were  making  a  good  profit  on 

II,  in  all  seasons. 

de  of  late  years  ! — A.  It  has  not  been  worth 
ne,  anyhow.    I  speak  from  personal  experi- 

T — A.  Aa  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  tbey 
y  any  way. 
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Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  because  tbe  Americans  simply  now  take  vliatli 
a  necessity,  and  don't  trade  generally  with  3'oa  f — A.  The  AmericaM 
don't  trade  very  much. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  tbat  the  reason  why  it  is  not  worth  having !— A.  Well, 
the  profits  never  were  very  lar^je  in  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place  yoa 
had  to  have  a  very  large  supply.  If  you  didn't  have  it  you  couldn't 
trade,  and  if  you  had  it  and  they  didn't  take  it,  you  had  to  carry  it 
along. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  gel 
what  they  require — what  is  a  necessity  to  them  ? — A.  If  I  have  a  >«■ 
sel  in  tbe  bay  fishing,  and  she  wants  850  or  8100  worth  of  stores, itii 
certainly  an  advantage  to  her  to  get  what  she  wants  there,  aud  no( 
have  to  go  home. 

Q.  Or  sending  home  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have,  of  course,  conversed  with  a  very  large  nuraher  i 
American  fishermen,  and  have  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  tbea 
throughout  this  period,  I  presume  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  from  your  experience  of  your  own  vesseli 
and  from  your  knowledge  derived  from  the  Americans  theraseh es,  al 
what  distance  from  the  shore  the  fish  are  caught! — A.  Mostofthi 
American  captains  1  have  been  in  conversation  with  say  inshore. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  practical  man,  engaged  iu  the  bo« 
ness  to  some  extent,  whether  you  would  engage  in  tbe  mackerel  fisliinf 
business  if  you  were  deprived  of  tbe  fisheries  within  three  miles  of  fit 
land!— -A.  if  I  had  this  hall  full  of  gold  I  would  not  invest ?1()0 in » 
vessel  tbat  could  not  fish  inshore,  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit;  to  \fi 
harassed  by  tbe  cutters,  I  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  American  captain  whose  opinion  wA>ev« 
expressed  who  would  come  iu  if  not  allowed  to  come  within  three raiWf 
of  tbe  shore! — A.  I  think  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  would ni* 
come  if  they  were  deprived  of  tbe  privilege  of  coming  in. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  beard  any  of  them  ! — A,  I  have  heard  them  sa: 
time  and  time  again  it  was  no  use  to  come  if  they  could  not  fish  witbir 

Q.  Have  you  beard  any  American  captains  say  they  would  come: 
they  were  shut  out! — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  havenevf 
heard  a  man  say  so.  I  could  tell  yoa  something  I  probably  oajibt  ni 
to.  I  have  told  my  own  captain,  when  at  Margaree,  to  hoist  a  U 
when  he  was  there  to  let  the  Americans  know  when  they  could  coaieiJ 
shore.  { 

Q.  You  have  always  been  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Americans!- 
A.  Yes.    They  are  my  friends,  many  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  I  believe  you  owned  a  drag-seine  ! — A.  I  have  owned  oue 
tbe  last  20  years. 

Q.  What"  is  the  cost  of  a  seine  like  that ! — A.  That  cost  me,  lande 
here  from  England,  £110. 

Q.  What  has  it  been  used  for  during  these  20  years  f — A.  Herrings 

Q.  Who  used  it  for  18  years;  how  has  it  been  used  for  18  years ?-J 
Tbe  Americans  had  it,  or  they  had  the  fish  caught  with  it;  someiiiai 
the  seine  itself.  ♦ 

Q.  For  about  18  years  they  used  that  seine ;  what  for  ! — A.  Tohfl 
fish.  I 

Q.  Where! — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands.  \ 

Q.  In  their  vessels,  or  where  ! — A.  To  haul  herring  on  shore.       ; 

Q.  They  could  not  haul  them  in  the  vessels! — A.  They  had  to  bsi 
them  on  shore  first.    It  was  once  used  on  Labrador, 

Q.  By  whom  ! — A.  By  the  American  fishermen.  ' 
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'faat  baa  been  the  practice  with  regard  to  the 
A.  The  same  as  it  was  before, 
in  thidi — A.  They  gave  so  much  for  the  use 

the  owoerl — A.  Most  owners  have  to  send 

d  a  man  with  that  one  t — A.  All  bat  to  Lab- 

>er80D8  that  used  itt    Did  they  hire  our  own 
)w  t — A.  They  hire  two  bouts  aud  two  ueo  ; 
ires  three  boats, 
lal  way,  or  do  they  use  tlieir  own  crew  T — A. 

-A.  Invariably.    If  they  are  in  a  hurry  they 

io  Islands  or  keep  a  man  for  a  few  d»ys. 

^atching  what  sort  of  fish T — A.  Herring. 

know  where  those  herring  areeziwrtedl — A. 

r  have  been  to  Sweden, 

det — A.  It  is. 

[table  T — A.  I  can't  answer. 

aderstandl — A.  They  have  got,  I  belisve,  as 

»en  informed,  is  it  likely  to  be  a  growing  and 

can't  answer  that. 

I  information  on  the  stibjectf — A.  I  have  do 

th  fleet  amounted  to  300  f — A.  Abonttbat,  to 

Canadian  waters  t— A.  They  get  bait  always 

ind  Manan  to  the  bay  of  Clialeurs. 

t — A.  Yes;  they  also  procure  bait  aroand 

itf — A.  Tbey  sometimes  catch  squid  for  bait, 
ivell  f— A.  They  purchase  herring,  mackerel, 

for  the  American  codflshing  fleet  to  carry  on 
.  not  procure  bait  in  Canadian  waters t — A. 
t. 

is  an  essential  element  in  the  basinessl— A, 
1  be  no  use  to  take  fresh  bait  withont  ice. 
ler  codflshing  vexsels  have,  in  any  particniar 
e  iu  catching  mackerel  T — A.  Sometimes  tbey 

four  that  have. 

of  others  doing  so  T — A.  Yes. 

-A.  I  have  heard  of  some  doing  so. 

latSOaud  some  lower  number  engaged  in  the 

uk  I  stated  from  26  to  70  engaged  iu  eatcliing 

;  probably  more  do  so. 

is  in  any  other  way  besides  drawing  herring 

ione<l  f    Do  they  nee  the  shores  of  Magdalen 

-A,  They  land  barrels  on  the  shore,  and  some- 

lere.    I  have  seen  them  do  so. 

«  in  connection  with  the  carrying  on  of  the 

arge  vessel  goes  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  she 

rd  the  vessel — she  bas  to  land  tbe  barrels. 
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Q.  Yoa  spoke  of  a  vessel  that  caaght  500  barrels  of  herring;  doyw 
know  what  profit  she  made  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  yoa  personally  fished  f — A.  I  eaoool 
exactly  say.    I  have  fished  for  a  good  namber  of  years. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  yoa  have  chiefly  si)eut  yoar  life  in  tradin| 
or  fishing  t — A.  I  commenced  to  fish  and  went  to  sea,  and  afterward | 
began  to  do  business  as  a  merchant. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  fish  in  American  vessels! — A.  I^o. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  year  when  yoa  were  personally  fishing— wai 
the  year  when  yoa  were  to  Newfoundland t — ^A.  No;  I  went  to 
Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  went  to  Newfoundland  one  year!— J 
Yes ;  that  was  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  for  T — A.  Herring. 

Q.  Did  you  go  the  Magdalen  Islands  afterward  T — ^A.  Tes ;  the 
year. 

Q.  In  each  of  these  cases  did  you  take  a  seine  along  t— A 
two  years  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  herring  you  caught  T — A.  The 
cans  took  them. 

Q.  The  Americans  helped  you  to  haul  the  herring  and  bought  U 
— A.  Yes ;  and  Nova  Scotians,  also. 

Q.  In  both  cases,  how  did  they  pay  you — so  much  for  the  hftuJ, 
much  a  barrel  ? — A.  They  paid  me  so  much  the  barrel.  I  sapf 
you  come  down  to  the  fine  thing,  that  they  averaged  three  cents  a 

Q.  Daring  some  years,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  caught  hei 
without  the  help  of  Americans! — A.  W^e  have  always  sent  oar 
and  they  caught  their  own  herring. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  vessel? — A.  Forty -four  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  hert — A.  Six. 

Q.  When  you  sent  your  vessel  with  six  men  did  your  men  or  the  Ai 
icans  catch  the  herring  f — ^A.  Our  men  caught  the  herring  and 
Americans  also.    They  helped  the  Americans  on  some  occasions. 

Q.  And  they  were  then  paid  by  the  barrel  T — A.  Not  at  all  tii 
Yes,  I  think  that  for  four  or  five  years  the  Americans  seined  themsett 
and  onr  folks  got  none. 

Q.  When  they  had  the  seine  themselves  did  your  boats  go  np 
it? — A.  Our  men  and  boats  went  np;  either  one  man  or  two  men 
with  a  seine. 

Q.  But  with  no  boats  T— A.  With  one  or  two  boats. 

Q.  Would  there  be  two  of  them  T — ^A.  There  would  be  sometimes 
and  sometimes  one. 

Q.  Then  you  always  contributed  your  seine  and  one^or  two 
boats? — A.  One  seiueboat  is  all  3'ou  want  with  a  seine. 

Q.  And  never  two? — A.  Not  for  the  seine.  I  said  that  the  Ai 
cans  hired  two  boats  sometimes,  and  sometimes  three. 

Q.  Of  you  ? — A.  Of  me  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Have  you  had  more  than  one  seine  to  a  boat  ? — A.  No. 
.  Q.  With  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Americans  are 
ing  a  less  quantity  of  supplies  from  your  people  than  they  did  foi 
and  ))articularly  to  the  cod-fisherman  who  refitted  there  and  sent 
lor  his  bait  and  seines,  you  do  not,  of  course,  have  the  bait  here 
they  want,  unless  it  comes  from  the  States  ?~A.  They  buy  some  h< 
and  other  bait  of  us,  but  they  chiefly  send  home  for  it. 
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A.  PogieB  find  clams. 

B  tor  sale  anleas  tbey  are  imported  f— 

I  tbe  pogies  we  sell. 

r  tbe  maDDfoctnre  of  Rails  in  yoar  vi- 

e  tbere,  one  at  Hawkesbary  and  one  at 

aoB  to  get  them  there  1 — A.  Undoabtedly 

Q  tbe  first  place,  the  owners  «end  down 
las  a  sail  maker  at  home,  and  eertaluly 
s  at  home  and  make  tbe  sails  there, 
lefliy  from  the  States  1— A,  The  cottou 

his  bnsinesa  of  selling  snpplies  to  the 
teen  engaged  so  long,  prove  most  profit- 
e  for  »  few  years  during  the  war. 
lewarT — A.  It  was  not  then  so  profit- 

For  a  few  years  during  the  war  it  was 

war  was  over,  in  1866, 1867,  or  18&3 1— 
IDS  were  buying  liceuses,  a  great  many 

&.merican  vessels  engaged  in  mackerel 
I  Bay  of  Chaletirs,  within  your  observa* 
Tbere  was  a  large  fleet  in  the  bay  in 

e  August  gale  took  place. 

s  year  for  these  vessels,  was  it  not  T — A. 

1  of  mackerel  that  year, 

!r  number  of  vessels  came  to  the  bay  t— 

as  smaller  that  year. 

t  still  f — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 

.  There  were  not  so  many  last  year, 
[ik  tbere  were  last  year  t — A.  I  am  not 

•rding  to  your  judgment  t-^A.  I  kept  no 
do  so. 

ep  that  list  of  tbe  number  of  vessels  and 
neotionedT  Yon  said  yoa  made  it  up 
■e  other  lists  with  which  we  coald  com- 

iep  iti — A.  We  have  the  name  of  every 

raks. 

I  which  your  firm  traded  that  year  f — A. 

>a  knew  how  many  trips  they  made  was 
n  each  trip  t — A.  Undoubtedly. 
;  yonr  wharf  t — A.  Yes. 
m  yonr  pluce  to  Boston  when  they  do 
Sometimes  they  do  so  by  steamer  and 
The  latter  are  preferred  for  the  purpose. 
Lmerican  or  British  T — A.  A  good  many 
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Q.  In  1864  ! — A.  American  vessels  were  so  loaded  in  1873. 

Q.  Is  most  of  the  transshipping  done  in  American  or  in  British  sail- 
ing-vessels?— A.  Formerly  I  think  it  was  mostly  done  hj  Americii 
vessels. 

Q.  What  is  the  case  now  t — A.  It  is  now  chiefly  done  in  British  m- 
sels. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  number  of  years  since  many  American  sailing-vesMh 
engaged  in  that  trade  t — A.  ^I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  American  vessek 
are  allowed  to  come  at  any  time  and  take  away  flsh. 

Q.  But  do  they  now  come  for  this  purpose! — A.  They  do. 

Q.  I  thought  that  trading  of  that  sort  had  chiefly  fallen  into  tki 
hands  of  British  trading- vessels  of  late  years! — A.  When  freight  is  ti 
be  got  Americans  come  there  frequently. 

Q.  Have  they  done  much  in  this  direction  since  the  American  warfn 
A.  In  1873  I  know  that  they  came,  because  they  brought  stores  forij 
and  took  a  load  back.  I  <lo  not  remember  that  they  have  come  8iiM| 
1873.    In  1873  one  man  lost  his  cargo  off  deck  while  going  home,      j 

Q.  Will  you  name  as  many  of  the  firms  engaged  in  this  business  I 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  Americans  in  your  vicinity  as  yon  cant- 
There  was  McKeen,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  Lawrence.   I  do 
think  that  the  Paints  do  mnch  at  it.    At  Port  M ulgrave  there 
Hart  and  Cunningham,  and  George  J.  or  J.  J.  McKeen  and  Levi 
at  Port  Hawkesbury.    The  latter  is  dead  and  gone.    Peter  Paint  I 
not  think  has  done  much  in  this  business.    1  do  not  believe  tbat^ 
wonld  be  bothered  with  it.    There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  AJ 
der  Eraser,  but  he  is  dead.    Then  there  is  Keatings  and  Gooj 
and  there  were  the  Elliotts,  an  American  house,  but  they  are 
Mr.  Wylde  comes  next,  at  Port  Mulgrave,  and  Mr.  Hartley,  in  Pi 
Cove. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  Strait  of  Canso  from  end  to  end  f — ^A.  WeesAi 
21  miles  from  Cape  Bed  Head  to  Cape  Jack. 

Q.  And  all  these  men  are  established  in  that  length  of  21  milesf- 
These  men  did  business  within  a  less  distance  than  21  miles;  bet 
Port  Mulgrave  and  our  place.  \ 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  persons  engaged  in  this  business  in 
neighborhood  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  We  call  it  6  miles 
our  place  to  Port  Mulgrave. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  How  many  are  engaged  in  the  outfitting  business  in  Boocfaef- 
Mr.  Christian  lives  there,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  enj 
this  business  or  not.    There  are  no  others  so  occupied  from  Boat 
Second  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  the  strait,  and  no  others  besides 
1  have  mentioned  on  our  own  side  of  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

Q.  How  about  Cape  Breton  t — ^A.  McKeen  did  business  there,  wl 
Lawrence  is  now. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Port  Hastings.  j 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  person  engaged  in  this  business  in  any  ot| 
place  on  Cape  Breton  f — A.  Mr.  Hart  was  at  Hawkesbury,  but  he  is 

Q.  I  thought  that  there  were  others  outside  of  the  strait  T — A  I. 
not  know  of  anybody  outside  of  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  the  north  ei 
Webb  and  Crispo. 

Q.  And  north  of  that  there  are  nonet — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Where  is  Port  Hood  ! — ^A.  In  Cape  Bretou. 
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wAbont  people  engaged  tfae  same  basineas  in  Gape 
kuow  of  a  man  there  bo  oc«a|)ied  save  one — Jotia 

Port  Hood. 

6  yoa  so  knoT  of  oatside  of  tbe  Strait  of  Ganso  f 

lat  the  same  basioesB  is  done  here  at  Halifax,  do 

Ishing-TesselB  to  stop  here  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

e  never  been  engaged  in  ood-flshing  T — A.  No. 
1  you  to  say  you  thought  that  if  Americau  cod- 
»me  and  fish  in  Oanadian  waters  they  woald  not 
e  cod  fishery  1 — A.  It  conid  not  be  done  success- 
ibis  conid  be  done  by  them  it  they  were  allowed 

T — A.  Tbey  initcbt  do  so  to  some  extent. 

not  proBecute  them  saccessfnily  at  Vewfonnd- 
ink  that  they  could  make  it  pay  all  the  season. 
They  coald  not  get  bait  easily  enoagh  if  they 

they  require  t — A.  Squid  and  herring. 

that  they  could  get  along  pretty  well  with  her< 
A.  The  flsliermen  would  sooner  have  squid.  IC 
o  vessels  may  go  to  the  Banks — one  with  herring 
id  for  bait — and  the  one  which  has  the  herring 
inch  fish  as  the  other. 

articular  AmericaD..xM)d-fi8herman  were  to  cou- 
t  go  to  NewTouD^ud  or  (Jaoada  for  bait,  but  to 
1,  why  could  he  not  get  along  there  1 — A.  If  they 
rom  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  they  could 

e  do  not  require  compensation  for  the  privilege 

nu 8  to  trade  with  them;  they  like  to  have  this 

set  to  commerce;  and  this  is  nearly  a  free  port, 

o  per  cent;  and  I  want  to  know  why  an  Ameri- 

1d  not  then  go  to  St.  Pierre  and  buy  what  he 

ng  either  to  Newfoundland  or  to  Canada  t — A.  To 

o  yoQ  refer  T 

It  they  could  not  bay  at  the  French  Islands  f — 

ere  after  aquid. 

10  allow  them  to  buy  sqnid,  and  you  take  it  there 

ibtedly. 

er  to  the  French  Islands  in  great  nnmbers  and 

of  £10,000  or  £60,000  a  year ;  and  this  large  trade 

people  seem  willing  to  carry  ou,  because  they 

>ver,  why  could  not  the  American  cod-fiabermeu 

i;  their  bait  there  1 — A.  They  would  have  te  pay 

here. 

a&e,  in  the  first  place,  the  Frenchmen  have  to  bny 

indland. 

good  deal  of  bait  there  to  begin  with  1 — A.  They 

ot  as  much  as  have  Newfoundland  and  Nova 

ir  sate  there  as  reasonably  as  in  Newfonndland  and 
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Nova  Scotia,  it  would  be  just  as  good  a  place  to  go  to  for  itf— A.  Ya; 
but  tbey  migbt  tbeu  bave  to  pay  from  $8  to  $10  a  barrel  for  their  bait. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  put  a  fence  arouud  the  Island  of  Newfoood- 
land  and  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  not  allow  the  Americao  vesseU 
tb  come  there,  but  still  keep  up  your  commercial  relatious  with  tbe 
French,  why  could  not  an  American  cod-fisherman  go  to  St  Pierre  and 
trade  there,  and  still  prosecute  his  voyage  successfully  t — ^A.  Ifitisnot 
profitable  he  cannot  do  so. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  profitable  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  bat  ^ere 
would  then  be  no  competition,  and  the  French  coold  charge  the  Ameri> 
cans  for  bait  what  they  had  a  mind  to.  They  could  charge  $10  or  $21 
a  barrel  for  herring  or  squid. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  place  that  would  answer  the  purpose  T — A.  The  Ameri- 
cans would  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  To  the  government  f — A.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  and  the  cref] 
would  have  to  do  so.  ^ 

Q.  Then  the  only  difference  that  would  exist,  if  the  Americaos  w( 
so  excluded,  would  be  that  the  market  price  for  bait  would  he  raiaedl 
Would  that  be  the  only  difference  I — A.  Undoubtedly,  but 

Q.  Would  that  be  all  f — A.  But  then  they  probably  would  not  be 
to  get  bait  either  from  Newfoundland  or  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  this  was  goinj;  to  do 
injury  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Sootia,  they  w( 
then  sell  their  bait  to  the  French  f 

Q.  You  think  that  if  the  Americans  did  so  it  would  be  an  iDjuyi 
the  people  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  f— A.  I  am  not  sajiofi 
but  I  am  just  putting  to  you  this  question:  if  that  produced  wA 
injury,  do  you  suppose  that  they  would  sell  their  bait  to  the  Ftescht 

Q.  They  sell  their  bait  there  because  it  brings  in  a  profit  and ' 
not  cause  an  injury  f — A.  If  you  folks  had  to  go  there  for  bait, 
would  then  see  whether  it  was  profitable  or  not  to  be  obliged  to 
from  $15  to  $20  a  barrel  for  herring  and  squid. 

Q.  You  would  rather  that  the  Americans  would  be  driven  there  f- 
We  want  fair  compensation. 

Q.  You  want  us  to  pay  you  compensation  f — A.  We  want  to  do  whtti 
right. 

Q.  And  this  for  the  privilege  of  buying  bait,  which  could  be 
chased  at  St.  Pierre  t — A.  You  would  have  to  pay  for  it  there. 

Q.  You  want  us  to  pay  your  price  for  bait,  and  to  pay  the  govemmai 
too  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  t — A.  You  would  then  have  to  pay  tl^ 
price  that  we  asked,  and  the  price  the  French  demanded  as  well.       j 

i 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe:  i 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  the  Americans  have  paid  yoa  bj  4 
barrel  for  the  fish  caught  in  the  seine  t — A.  Yes,  during  someseasoi^ 

Q.  Why  so  f — A.  Because  we  would  not  hire  the  seine. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  price  would  amount  to  three  cents  a  barrel, 
this  was  not  buying  the  fish  from  you.    Their  agreement  was  that 
were  to  give  you  three  cents  a  barrel  for  all  the  herring  caught  ia 
seine? — A.  They  have  to  pay  three  cents  a  barrel  for  all  they  get 

Q.  As  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  seine  Y — A.  Y-e«. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  contract  on  other  occasions!— A. 
so  much  was  given  for  the  use  of  the  seine. 

Q.  In  a  lump  sum  f — A.  Yes. 
•  Q.  Whether  they  caught  anything  or  not t — A.  Yes;  sometimes 
men  and  sometimes  one  man  went  with  thie  seine. 
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ents  a  barrel  for  tbe  ase  of  the  seine  aoA  the 
irmen  f — A.  Tbey  paid  me  so  mach. 
telyl — A.  Tbey  paid  me  a  lamp  sum. 
le  barrel  did  this  inclade  tbe  hire  of  the  men 
they  had  to  pay.    These  men  helped  to  drag 


the  nse  of  tbe  seioe  alone,  wbatdid  they  then 

1  a  man  or  two  with  the  seines. 

tit: 

r  these  two  men  f — A.  I  did. 

«nt8  a  barrel  for  the  services  of  the  men  and 

t  beg  your  paidoo.  Whea  they  went  to  haal 
ont  of  tbe  seiae,  the  Americans  paid  three 
to  hanl  tbe  berring,  and  when  I  hired  one 

b  them  they  gave  so  mocU  in  a  lump  sam, 

the  vessel. 

iaet — A.  Yes. 

right  when  yoa  named  the  persons  who  trade 
en  the  two  capes  mentioned,  yon  said  that 
id  on  this  business,  and  that  Paint  did  not 
:  (Juuningham  do  basineas  at  Port  Mulgrare. 
ionedfor  these  21  miles  all  contemporaries! 
the  same  time  t— A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know, 
as  dead  before  Hart  aud  Cnnningham  came 

t  engaged  in  famishing  Americana  with  sap- 

r  fonr  of  whom  yoa  are  not  sare.    Was  Smith 

Yea. 

re  for  the  whole  distance,  but  yon  are  not  cer* 

I  &  Crispol — A.  I  think  they  furnished  Bup- 

len  failed  in  the  basineas  t — A.  Three  failed, 
iber  1 — A.  I  think  so. 


-A.  Tbe  last  one  failed  two  years  ago. 

fail  I — A.  I  eonld  not  give  the  years  exactly. 

at  I  do  not  know  whea.    If  I  looked  at  my 


i- 

lis  transportation  of  material  by  American 
hey  bring  ap  sails.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
tde  and  sent  np  here  by  land  t — A.  Ko;  they 

)ply  on  band  t — A.  Yes. 
ith  up  here  at  sneb  a  time!— A.  A  line  of 
route.     One  may  have  an  old  suit  of  sails  on 
e  to  tbe  Bay  of  Ohaleurs,  aud  they  may  get 
o  telegraph  or  send  home  for  a  new  suit. 
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These  are  frequently  sent  ap  with  a  pile  of  rigging  and  many  other 
things. 

Q.  They  send  them  on  beforehand  t — A.  Yes,  and  have  them  Uuided 
when  they  come  in. 

No.  24. 

William  Brown,  fisherman,  of  Port  Medway,  Queen's  Coaoty, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britanuie 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Are  you  master  of  a  vessel  f — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  vessel  f — A.  The  Sweet  William. 

Q.  She  is  now  in  Halifax  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  branch  of  the  fishery  are  yon  engaged  ? — A.  The  ood- 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  are  you  following  itf — A.  We  come  from  the  Bay  of  Ch*- 
leurs,  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Where  is  the  cod-fishery  prosecuted  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  f-^ 
A.  In  different  places — around  Prince  Edward  Island,  Point  MisooOf 
aud  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  bay. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  over  the  bayt— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  this  fishing  for  many  years  T^A.  Te& 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Altogether,  for  about  20  years  or  more. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  British  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  fished  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence f — A.  Yes;  IhaTe 
fished  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  have  now  come  straight  from  the  bay  t— A.  Yei. 

Q.  From  off  Prince  Edward  Island — how  did  you  leave  the  fisbenei 
this  year  ? — A.  Ood  was  pretty  scarce  when  I  left  there,  bat  macketd. 
were  very  abundant — there  was  any  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  Where  were  these  mackerel  to  be  found  ? — A.  All  about  the  shorts. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore  f — A.  They  were  right  agaiDSt  tte; 
shore. 

Q.  In  what  abundance  were  they  to  be  found  t — A.  I  never  saw  tbea, 
more  plentiful  in  my  life  than  they  are  this  year. 

Q.  You  refer  to  an  experience  of  twenty  years f — A.  Yes;  Ineversati 
them  so  plentiful  as  they  are  this  year  on  the  American  ooast  aud  in  tte 
bay. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  like  of  this  year  in  this  relation? — A.  No;  i 
vessel  can  get  about  what  she  wants  now ;  at  least  this  was  the  call 
when  I  left. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Americans  in  the  bay! — A.  When  I  left,  at 
seventy-five  sail  of  seiners  were  there. 

Q.  On  the  Prince  Edward  |Island  coast  f — A.  Yes.  A  good  mzv] 
hookers,  besides,  are  also  there. 

Q.  There  are  75  seiners  besides  vessels  that  fish  with  the  hook  t— J 
Yes ;  some  have  two  seine  boats  and  some  one  seine  boat. 

Q.  That  was  oft'  the  island  coast  t — A.  Yes ;  down  from  E  ist  Poii 
I  was  up  as  far  as  New  London,  which  is  situated  about  60  miles  fr 
East  Point. 

Q.  Some  have  two  seine  boats  t — A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  And  some  have  one  seine  boat  t — A.  The  Panama  had  two. 

Q.  Do  they  always  have  boats  to  use  with  the  seine  t — A.  Yes. 
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t  boats  for  seiniDg  purposes  T — A.  Tbey  have  a 
ie,  aod  a  coaple  of  Binall  boats,  doriea,  besides. 
il)y  eogaged  io  seiaiog  aod  fisbiug  ofif  tbe  island 

e  shore  1 — A.  Jast  rigbt  against  tbe  shore.    They 

>  for  it.    Tbey  had  seines  of  difiereiit  sizes.     Some- 

welve  fathoms,  sometimes  in  filteen  fathoms,  and 

1  fathoms  of  water. 

1  the  shore  I— A.  Ahont  two  miles. 

arest  the  American  reseels  came  to  the  coast  T — A. 

was  right  in  against  the  shore.  She  had  a  shoal 
anama.  She  got  a  load  first  and  went  home  with  it . 
ed  schooner. 

got  a  load  of  flsh  f — A.  Yes. 
I  tbe  States  f — A.  tilouceater.    Yes. 
iTQ-topped  schooner  t — A.  Yes. 
he  io  getting  a  loadT — A.  I  tbink  about  two  or 
«  not  long  there. 

vessels  as  yet  taken  fares  T — A.  O,  yes.  I  conid 
tuany  of  them,  however,  because  I  did  take  partic- 

of  as  many  as  you  can. — A.  The  David  F.  Low  bas 
1  the  first  day  she  was  there  she  got  150  barrels. 
1  the  shore  was  this  1 — A,  A  couple  of  miles,  or  a 
It  exactly  tell  the  distance,  but  it  was  not  over  two 
Tbe  tronble  with  tbe  mackerel  this  year  is  that 
,he  sbore,  and  tbe  vo:>eelB  have  to  watcb  for  an  op- 
I  out  trom  the  shore. 

le  to  the  shore  to  permit  of  tbe  nse  of  targe  seines  ? 
I  who  have  not  small  seines  have  to  watch  until 
Lsh  away  from  the  shore. 

vessels  secured  large  catches  t — A.  Yes;  the  Fred- 
)  barrels  in  one  dny.  I  was  alongside  of  another 
ed  schooner,  tind  she  had  a  big  deck-full.  I  forget 
know  exactly  what  she  bad  taken,  bat  I  think  it 
:ed  barrels.    The  other  vessels  had  obtained  very 

re  so  from  looking  at  tbe  fisb  t — A.  Yes ;  I  asked 
lad  got,  and  be  said  he  hud  taken  a  few  of  tbem. 
judge  that  he  bad  caught  20U  barrels! — A.  Yes. 
ich  accooDt  of  that  nombier,  for  they  call  40U  or  5(H> 

'rince  Edwani  Island  coast,  and  the  Gape  Breton 
oast  of  New  Brunswick  pretty  well  f — A.  Yes  j  I 
he  whole  of  these  shores. 
BO  for  many  years  I — A.  Yes. 
1  tbe  sbore  do  you  geuemlly  catch  mackerel  f — A. 
,  we  catch  them  right  in  against  the  shore.    I  have 
erel  away  up  at  Bathnrst,  in  tbe  Bay  of  Chateurs. 
d  took  them  between  that  point  and  Port  Daniel, 
'els  there  one  year  in  a  Boston  vessel.     She  was  au 
she  was  owned  in  Boston.    She  flew  the  English 
h  papers;  but  aiill  she  was  owned  in  Boston.     I 
Eickerel  at  Bathurst  and  in  Port  Dauiel  Harbor. 
be  shore  did  yon  catch  them  I — A.  We  took  tbem 
of  water. 
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Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  t — A.  I  should  think  half  a  mile. 

Q.  It  was  within  half  a  mile  f — A.  Yes;  bat  I  coald  not  give  the  dis- 
tance exactly. 

Q.  You  say  that  yon  have  fished  in  American  vessels- in  the  bay  t--A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  of  them. — A.  I  was  in  the  Diadem  and 
the  Austerlitz. 

Q.  In  what  year  were  you  in  the  Diadem  f — A.  That  was  a  good  spdl 
ago.    She  was  the  first  American  vessel  in  which  I  ever  fished. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  thisf — A:  I  should  say  it  was  20  odd 
years  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  f — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  in  her  f — A.  Two.    Her  captain^ 
name  was  Welsh. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  amount  of  her  catches  f — ^A.  We  got  fuS; 
fares. 

Q.  What  were  they  !— A.  400  barrels,  and  360  pr  370  barrds. 

Q.  That  would  make  760  barrels  for  the  season ;  where  did  yon 
them  f — A.  We  secured  the  most  of  the  first  trip  on  what  we  call 
west  shore. 

Q.  On  the  New  Brunswick  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  Bay  of  Ghalenrs  to  Miramichif — A,  Yes.    FromPoia| 
Miscon  to  Escumeuac. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore Y — A.  Bight  along  the  shore;  we  eaogll 
the  best  part  of  them  off  Shippegan  and  Tracadie,  along  the  sarnie 

Q.  Within  one  or  two  miles  oi  the  shore? — A.  One  and  twonitak] 
and  half  a  mile;  probably  three  miles  was  the  farthest  we  werefratt 
the  shore. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  take  your  second  trip  t — A.  At  Malpeqne. 

Q.  Off  Prince  Edward  Island  !— A.  Yes.    We  took  the  most  of  Stt 
there,  over  200  barrels,  and  the  remainder  we  took  down  at  Cheti< 
Gape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore? — A.  We  hove  to  at  Malpeqne  as  soon  as 
came  out  of  the  harbor. 

Q.  That  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  ? — A.  I  think  so, 
hardly  that.    It  is  a  bar  harbor. 

Q.  In  what  other  American  vessel  were  youf — A.  The  Ansterlit 
from  Gloucester,  was  the  next  in  which  I  was  in  the  bay.  Iw 
other  vessels  on  George's  Bank. 

Q.  You  have  fished  for  cod  on  George's  Bank  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  seasons  were  you  in  the  Austerlitz! — A.  Four. 

Q.  Four  consecutive  seasons  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from! — A.  Gloucester.    She  was  owned  darii 
the  first  two  years  bv  Steel  and  Glover;  then  Glover  left  the  firm 
Steel  alone  owned  her. 

Q.  Was  she  a  large  or  a  small  vessel  f — A.  In  those  days  she  waal 
60-ton  vessel.    The  tonnage  is  now  measured  in  a  different  manner. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  same  vessel  to  George^s  Bank  f — A.  Yes,  in 
winter.    I  also  went  to  LaHaveBank. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  you  made  trips  to  George's  Bank  and 
trips  to  the  bay  f — A.  Yes ;  we  generally  make  trips  to  George's  Bj 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  at  the  outside,  out  of  Gloucester, 
make  a  trip  about  every  three  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  trips  did  you  make  in  the  bay  besides!- 
We  used  to  make  usually  only  one  trip. 
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ihcae  four  years  1— A.  Ou  tbe  average 


]e  fall  T— A.  We  nsed  to  fish  for  hali- 

rere  fat.    We  never  fished  for  ]>oor 

come  into  the  bay  about  the  first  oT 

of  October, 

tnran  tripT — A.  Yes. 

in  1 — A.  Tbe  next  American  vessel  ia 

Bcboouer  called  the  Fairy  Queen,  Cup- 

Ve  had  a  good  trip. 
k.  200  barrels.     Sbe  was  a  smnll  boat, 
easel  of  lier  kind.     She  would  be  a 
but  there  she  was  only  a  boat. 
»u8f — A.  i  think  she  was  60  tons  and 
ieve  she  was  60  tons.    They  do  not 

isels  were  youl — A.  When  I  left  the 

V  Scotia  and  went  into  a  Kova  Scotia 

own. 

ou  in  vessels  of  your  ownt— A.  For 

..  Tes;  we  made  one  trip  every  year, 

Ve  always  made  good  trips. 

ilst — A.  I  owned  shares  in  some  of 

isively  to  mackerel-flshlng,  or  trad- 

3e  T — A,  No.  We  do  not  do  a  coast- 
asoQ  is  all  over.  After  the  season  is 
the  island  or  somewhere  else  in  our 

thing  t — A.  We  always  obtained  good 

ript — A.  One  year  I  was  in  a  little 
went  to  the  bay  in  July,  and  I  landed 
300  barrels.    I  went  back  and  caught 

lOonerT — A.  She  was  small,  of  about 

s  was  a  fair  trip  T — A.  It  was  a  good 

ml — A.  I  was  in  the  Bell,  and  in  one 

rips  in  tliem  1— A.  Yes. 

irs  in  English  bottoms  yon  again  went 

.    The  Charles  li.  Hilareth  wa^  the 

.  then  shipped. 

..  We  made  two  trips. 

f— A.  300  barrels. 

iverafre  f — A.  That  was  all  she  would 

first  trip  and  returned  to  Gloucester, 

m  the  time  we  left.    I  left  home  ou 


I 
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the  20th  of  July,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  I  was  in  Gloacester  witk 
300  barrels  of  fish.  The  crew  was  small.  I  think  there  were  ten  mtt 
on  board,  or  eleven,  all  told.    We  filled  her  full  and  had  some  on  dedu 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  American  vessels  f — A.  Not  on  this  coast. 

Q.  You  go  to  George's  Bank  every  winter  f — A.  Not  now.   IthiBL 
too  much  of  my  crow-bait  to  go  there. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — A.  My  body.    I  would  rather  be  food  for  eroi^ 
than  go  there  and  let  the  fish  eat  me. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  want  to  risk  your  life  by  going  there  !- 
A.  I  would  sooner  have  the  crows  eat  me  than  the  fish. 

Q.  In  what  vessels  were  you  in  1869  and  70  f — A.  I  was  in  a  school 
called  the  Abby  Alice. 

Q.  Was  she  an  American  or  a  British  schooner! — A.  She  wag 
British  vessel.  She  flew  the  British  flag,  but  she  was  owned  partly 
Boston  by  Clark  &  Woodworth.    I  was  in  her  for  two  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  catches  in  that  vessel,  in  1869 
1870  ?— A.  In  1869,  we  landed  I  think,  about  900  barrels,  between 
and  900  anyhow.  We  sent  home  the  trip  from  Cbarlottetown  to  B< 
by  steamer.  « 

Q.  You  transshipped  them! — A.  Yes;  we  did  not  get  a  fall  fare 
last  time.  I  think  that  we  then  took  about  500  and  380,  or  somewl 
about  that  number. 

Q.  You  caught  between  850  and  900  barrels  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or,  between  830  and  900! — A.  It  was  along  about  there.  1 
not  say  exactly  how  many  we  took. 

Q.  You  had  a  pretty  fair  catch  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  t— A.  We  caught  the  first  trip  in 
Bay  of  Ohaleurs,  inside  of  Point  Miscou  ;  North  Bay  and  the  Bay i 
Chaleurs  are  two  different  places;  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs  lies  insidei 
Point  Miscou,  and  is  a  bay  of  itself. 

Q.  Yon  caught  them  all  there! — A.  Yes;  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  near  the  mouth  of  or  far  up  in  the  bay 
We  got  them  up  the  bay. 

Q.  How  far  up  ! — A.  We  took  the  heft  of  them  as  far  up  as  Batht 

Q.  How  far  from  Batbnrst ! — A.  Bight  against  the  shore. 

Q.  Half  a  mile  from  it ! — A.  About  that,  I  should  think.    We  h 
anchor  springing  up  most  of  the  time,  and  after  the  fish  left,  we  wei 
Port  Daniel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  nearly  opposite  Point  Mis 
We  anchored  there  and  finished  up  our  trip. 

Q.  With  reference  to  all  these  years,  captain,  what  is  the  resi 
your  experience;  how  far  from  land  do  you  catch  mackerel!— / 
well,  two  or  three  miles  I  suppose.    You  don't  get  them  of  any  ac 
outside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.    Of  course,  yon  may  catch  a 
outside  sometimes ;  but  as  a  general  thing  they  are  taken  along 
a  mile  or  two  miles  from  the  lan<l. 

Q.  The  heft  of  them  are  caught  within  a  mile  or  two  miles  from 
shore  ! — A.  Yes ;  this  year  the  mackerel  when  I  left  St.  Peter's  w< 
thick  and  so  apparent,  that  you  might  walk  on  them. 

Q.  This  was  off  Prince  Edward  Island  ! — A.  Yes ;  if  you  had  a 
Indian  with  snow-shoes,  he  would  nearly  travel  on  them. 

Q.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  seiners  will  make  a  good  hauM^A. 
did  not  happen  to  get  right  inshore.  I  met  some  while  coming 
and  I  told  them  that  the  fish  were  there. 
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low  what  destrncbioD  followed  T — A.  The  Fred- 
arrels  that  day.    I  saw  the  captain  afterward, 

were  not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  milea  of 
«e  the  good  of  the  bay  fishery  to  yon  1 — A.  If  I 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  I  woald  leave 
» there, 
.eace  as  the  resalt  of  thirty  years'  experience  in 

American  vessels,  at  times  yoa  transshipped  1 — 

were  in  the  Abby  Alice  T — A.  Tes. 

find  transshipment  to  be  a  great  advantage f — 

ler,  however,  an  American  vessel. 


WD  in  yonr  remarlis  about  being  crow-eaten  T 
a. — A.  The  George's  Bank  is  considered  to  be  a 
freqnent  in  the  winter.  Almost  everybody  that 
s  when  he  thinks  of  going  again,  although  nnm- 
1  again  to  the  place. 

tngerof  being  drowned  there! — A.  Tes.  Thoa> 
rnien  have  been  drowned  on  George's  Banks.  It 
mnd — a  regular  cemetery  for  Cape  Ann  fisher- 

e  speaking  of  crows  t— A.  I  woald  sooner  have 
y  than  have  the  fish  eat  me  np. 

reasel  hail  fh>m  1 — A.  From  Port  Med  way. 

TSo.  25. 

Monday,  Atigust  20, 1877. 

,  merchant,  of  Wolfville,  IS.  S.,  was  called  on 
Dt  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 


am  and  yoa  lived  for  a  long  jieriod  at  the  Strait 
ras  born  at  Cape  Caaso,  and  I  lived  there  until 

business  there  f — A.  Yea.    My  business  was  to 

nd  famish  the  fish»rmeD  with  supplies. 

t  business  afterward  T — A.  I  moved  from  there 

w!— A.  Id  1869. 
ad  tbere  ever  since  t — A.  Tes. 
list— A.  Yes. 
Cnpe  Oansol — A.  Tes. 
9  did  yoa  owuT — A.  Five  or  six  dnring  that 

>Iy  any  number  of  American  fishing-vessels  T — 
irgely  dnring  the  war. 
were  not  a  practical  fisherman  1 — A.  No. 
time  yon  were  in  business  there,  were  yon  so 
-A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  were  yoa  tben  in  continual  commanication  with  Ameraa 
fishermen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  while  yon  resided  at  Gape  Canso  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  yoa  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cod  and  mackefel 
fisheries? — A.  I  have,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  not  only  traD8actiD| 
business  with  these  fishermen,  bat  my  father  being  collector  of  ligiii 
does  during  all  that  period  up  to  confederation,  I  was  in  the  boat  ]doi(; 
of  the  time,  in  his  place,  collecting  these  light  dues. 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  you  studied  the  matter  and  kept  yoQnei|| 
informed  regarding  the  fisheries? — A.  No;  not  to  any  extent  liiaii 
had  no  particular  interest  in  the  catching  of  the  fish  since  1869. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  catching  of  the  fish,  have  yoa  keptyou^ 
self  informed  with  reference  to*the  fish  trade  f — A.  Yes;  that  is  part^ 
my  business  and  has  been. 

Q.  Since  you  left  Cape  Canso  t — A.  Yes ;  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Part  of  your  business  is  devoted  to  speculation  in  fish  f— A.  Ye 

Q.  Buying  and  selling? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  sapi 
that  the  American  fishermen  were  to  be  excluded  actually  aad 
caUy  from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  our  shores,  would  yoa  oouj 
that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  fisheries  along  oor  coasts 
profit  f — A.  I  believe  that  if  they  were  really  so  excluded  they 
not ;  but  they  have  never  been  so  excluded. 

Q.  But  if  this  were  accomplished,  what  would  be  the  case!— A. 
I  believe  that  they  would  not  prosecute  the  fisheries  at  all;  bat  tbati 
never  been  done. 

Q.  Would  it  then  be  a  profitable  business  ? — A.  I  should  thislL 

Q.  Do  you  thus  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  fisb^kiR,i 
also  from  the  result  of  your  communication  with  American  capUiost 
Yes ;  ftrom  their  own  version  of  the  matter,  I  might  say — I  am  speal 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  mackerel  fishery — it  was  only  the 
])ect  of  catching  the  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  that  has  indi 
them  to  come  and  fish  on  our  shores.  They  have  never  been  exdi 
from  this  limit  at  any  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  practice  of  American  fishermen  daring  the  peril 
when  the  cutters  were  on  our  coast? — A.  It  was  to  catch  as  mauy  ' 
within  the  three-mile  limit  as  they  could,  with  safety.    The  whole Bi 
fieet  would  not  keep  the  American  vessels  out  of  this  limit,  if  they 
to  fish  inside  of  it. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  guard  the  extent  of  the 
which  we  have,  with  any  number  of  vessels. 

Q.  When  the  marine  police  were  gone,  they  would  come  in  and 
the  risk? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  would  run  such  a  risk  ? — A.  They  wi 
just  make  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  or  not,  uid 
they  would  either  abandon  the  fishery  or  run  the  risk. 

Q.  As  a  person  having  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  woald  yoa  y 
self  put  money  in  it,  if  you  were  excluded  from  fishing  within 
miles  of  our  shore  ? — A.  As  to  mackerel-fishing,  certainly  not 

Q.  What  would  be  about  the  number  of  the  American  cod- 
fleet  ? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  fishi 
this  respect,  because  these  vessels  most  invariably  make  one  tri| 
m pickerel  and  one  trip  for  cod ;  a  vessel  will  fish  early  in  the  sprii 
cod,  and  in  August  and  September  for  mackerel — so  the  same  fl< 
some  extent,  is  employed  in  both  branches  of  the  business. 

Q.  So  the  one  fishery  to  a  certain  extent  depends  on  the  other 
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By  prosocate  tbe  bnainess  for  the  wbole  Eieaaoii, 
to  the  differeut  kinds  of  fiabing,  as  tbe  time 

d  with  ;onr  capital  in  tbe  mackerel  or  ood-fisb- 
ionaider,  if  yon  were  to  be  ezeladed  from  tiah- 
hree  milea  of  our  coaat,  that  this  woald  affect 
' — A.  We  woald  then  have  to  abandon  mack- 
ar  time  entirely  to  tbe  takiof^  of  cod,  wbetber 
d  or  bad  one;  maokerel-fiabiug  is  supposed  to 
id  profitable  trip  for  a  certain  part  of  tbe  year, 
sail  is  it  from  Cape  Cause  to  tbe  cod-tisbing 
A.  For  tbe  spring  fisbery,  to  the  Western  and 
I  60  or  SO  miles,  or  from  8  to  10  bours'  sail ;  and 
imn  fisheries,  tbey  go  to  tbe  Grand  Bank  and 
ance  respectively  of  about  100  and  60  milea. 
noDths  of  March  and  April  in  the  spring, 
he  Americana  ttsh  for  cod  iu  these  places  t — A. 
istern  and  LeHave  Banks  laxt  nntil  along  in 
n  follow  tbe  cod  Dp  the  Bank  Bauquereau  in 
nd  Bank  tbey  fiab  during  Juue,  July,  aud 
an. 

r  of  vessels  engaged  in  that  fishery  f  At  what 
>peration8,  and  what  do  they  do  1 — A.  Wo  first 

in  tbe  American  ports  in  March  for  one  trip 
n  April  and  May  the  fishermen  move  to  tbe 
ave  Bank ;  in  June  and  Jnly  tbey  follow  the 
inqnereau  and  tbe  Grand  Bank.  The  cod-fisb- 
nonthe  of  July  and  August  in  North  Bay. 

of  cod  fishing  1 — A.  Yes;  aud  of  cod  tisbiDg 

)aded  their  veasela,  what  do  they  do  with  the 

men  then  return  home. 

oea  it  take  them  to  cure  tbe  fish  T — A.  Id  olden 

period,  tliey  were  not  allowed  to  return  home 
ipaed ;  but  since  that  bounty  haa  been  removed 
in  about  two  montha  or  six  weeks.  They  do  so 
>  get  home  with  the  fish, 
turn  to  tbe  grounds  T — A.  Yes;  perhaps  two 
.verage  for  the  trip, 

»  they  make  during  the  season  I — A.  Tbey  oc- 
■om  March  to  November. 

tbey  make ! — A.  Probably  three  or  four, 
five  T — A.  I  think  that  is  very  rarely  tbe  case. 
:,imes1 — A.  Yea;  and  sometiuiea far  more,  with 

las  the  fishery  changed  during  the  past  ten 
ah  bnaineaa  they  make  three  trips  a  season, 
rf— A.  Yes. 

h,  how  ia  itt— A.  These  fiah  are  saved  in  ice, 
led  has  not  reference  so  much  to  quantity  as  to 
f  them  to  the  American  market  in  a  good  state 
they  make  as  many  trips  as  they  can,  without 

T  makeT — A.  If  we  exclude  tbe  fishery  on  tbe 
sideratioD,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten,  and  perhaps 
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Q.  Is  tbe  cod  fishing  bnsiness  on  oar 
neaa  T — A.  TUe  bauk  cod  Bsbery  ia  oonsid 
b&ve. 

Q.  Is  it  a  certaia  business  T — A.  I  thinl 
oat  io  saying  that  it  is  a  certaia  business 

Q.  Is  it  a  profitable  buBinessf — A,  It  ii 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  whic 
cure  their  bait  and  ice  for  the  carryiog  c 
— A.  Ou  fitting  out  at  borne,  they  lay  in 
will  last  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  long 
and  after  this  ia  exhausted  theyfteqaen: 
Cape  Breton  for  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whethertbey  always 
A.  Frequently  it  is  not  to  be  had  at  home 

Q.  Aud  then  they  frequently  come  too 
they  then  depend  on  secariog  bait  on  t 
fish. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  procun 
During  tbe  monthof  March  theyprocureh< 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  any  other  kind  of  b 
dams  an<l  pogies. 

Q.  Is  tliia  a  proper  kind  of  bait  for  cod 
der  the  present  system,  because  they  now 
must  have  fresh  bait. 

Q.  It  is  now  necessary  to  have  fresh  bt 

Q.  Under  the  present  system  salt  bait  n 
Salt  bait  is  nsed  now,  but  to  a  very  small 

Q.  Could  it  now  be  used  effectually  c 
vessel  used  salt  clams  on  the  trawls,  au( 
would  make  the  best  voyage. 

Q.  Under  tbe  present  system,  in  order 
ably,  bait  mnst  be  procared  on  our  coast' 

Q.  Could  it  be  carried  on  at  all,  save  by 
coasts  1 — A.  That  question  covers  a  great 

Q.  Speakingas  a  merchant,  say  whether 
less  this  were  sol — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
vessels  can  and  do  take  nete  with  them,  a 
they  catch  bait  on  the  banks. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  tbe  Americai 
A.  They  frequently  do  so. 

Q.  If  they  were  excluded  from  catchio. 
or  in  our  ports,  yon  consider  that  tbe  Am 
fishery  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could 
those  circumstances. 

Q.  How  do  yon  consider  that  the 
changed  T — A.  The  same  remark  applies 
all  branches  of  the  fishery.  Within  tbe  ] 
have  been  using  fresh  instead  of  salt  fla 
this  continent  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  hum  practical  kn< 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  Aud  you  find  that  tbe  ealt-flsh  bus 
endl— A.  Salt-flah  business  of  all  kinds 
applies  to  mackerel  as  well  as  cod-fishiug 
ing. 
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rhe  great  marlcet  of  the  United  States  f — 
and  Nev  York;  bat  from  BostoD  priu- 

bT — A.  To  every  town  in  the  West. 

Yes. 

;  the  fish  is  principally  boxed  in  ice. 

nore  profitable  to  carry  it  from  there  to 

e  States,  or  to  transmit  it  thence  directly 

lave  only  had  the  advantase  of  having 

rkets  by  rail  within  the  past  year.    This 

de  in  this  relation  nntil  this  year? — A. 
;h  of  the  basiness,  and  it  uiuat  be  a  sac- 
is  bound  to  be  the  principal  fish-shipping 
any  Amerionn  port  where  vessels  are 
of  shipping  Qsb  from  Halifax,  which  is 
if  the  flshi UK-grounds,  and  in  direct  sail 
ket  in  the  West.  A  vessel  can  x>robably 
ft  year,  by  shipping  the  fish  from  here, 
ich  she  can  now  possibly  catch, 
which  are  now  being  made,  you  consider 
tie  for  the  American  vessels  to  carry  on 
ider  to  be  the  bulk  of  tbe  business,  by 
by  railway  T — A.  Yes;  from  the  fact  that 
'  the  flshing-groands. 
Mnqnirieson  this  subject f^A.  Yes;  and 
ess  of  that  kiud. 
ting  yonr  capital  in  it  T — A.  Yea. 
be  the  prospects  for  that  basiness  dnring 
at  of  your  judgment  t — A.  I  canuot  see 
ave  to  supply  the  fish,  and  we  now  have 
in  America,  and  an  easy  access  besides, 
ed  the  nnmber  of  the  American  cod-flsb- 
t  by  saying  that  these  vessels  were  en- 
cod  and  mackerel.     Tbe  fleet  numbers 

-fishing  vessels  carry  their  fish  to  tbe 
msship  the  fresb  fish  iu  icel — A.  They 
ict  that  the  business  to  which  I  have 

le  to  do  80  f — A.  Because  it  would  be  fai 

charge  here. 

ce,  a  vessel  may  secure  a  trip  to  the 

ere,  four  hogrs'  sail,  and  discharges  her 

In  24  hours.    She  can  come  in  here  in  4 

;  any  rate  in  6,8,  or  10  hours. 

try  to  have  an  establishment  beret — A. 

:he  means  of  shipping  the  fish  in  refrig- 
1  the  American  market, 
iu  close  alongside  of  the  railway  t — A. 

Yes. 

From  auy  point  in  the  harbor. 

a  tbe  provinces  f — A.  The  railway  facili- 

l)le  here  and  at  Piotoa  in  sea-ports. 
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Q.  Bat  what  will  be  the  case  in  the  near  fatareT  When  willtheBttt- 
eru  Extension  Railway  be  finished  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  CansoT— A* 
That  is  to  be  done  in  a  very  few  months. 

Q.  This  will  then  be  an  important  place  for  such  transshippiog  pur- 
poses t — A.  It  will  be  the  most  valuable,  becaaseit  is  the  nearest  to  Ite 
fishing  grounds. 

Q.  Then  the  mode  to  be  followed  would  be  to  ran  in  from  tbeMing 
grounds,  in  about  four  hours,  and  transship  the  fresh  fish  to  all  poiiti 
west! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon,  as  a  practical  man,  believe  that  this  is  the  prospeet  Ar 
the  fish  business  in  the  future  f — A.  I  may  be  too  sanguine,  tor  of  otNin^ 
I  speak  of  a  probability  only,  but  I  believe  that  within  the  next  toi| 
years  the  whole  fishing  business  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will 
sist  in  the  transshipment  of  fresh  fish  from  Dominion  porta  to 
western  markets  by  rail. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  believe  that  the  American  fishing  vessels 
carry  tbeir  fish  to  American  ports  at  ail  f — A.  The  American  v( 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  ship  from  British  ports. 

Q.  The  calculations  which  yoa  have  made  with  the  view  of  going  ii 
this  business  have  convinced  yoa  that  it  will  be  very  mach  more 
able  than  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  railway  connections  have  only  been  made  this  year  I 
A.  Yes ;  and  they  are  not  complete  yet. 

Q.  The  railway  leading  to  the  Strait  of  Ganso  is  only  under  cool 
and  is  in  progrens  now  t — A.  Yes.    I  might  say  in  this  relatioo 
even  now  the  railway  from  Shediao  is  very  largely  utilised  by  Ai 
fishermen  transshipping  their  fish  to  the  United  States  ma^ctsis 
salt  state.    A  large  quantity  of  American  fish  go  over  that  road* 
year. 

Q.  If  the  American  vessels  are  allowed  to  come  inshore  and  Ui 
tliey  do  now,  do  you  consider  that  this  interferes  with  year  profiti^ 
British  fisherman  with  capital  invested  in  the  business  f— A.  0,  ir 
that  the  fishery  will  never  be  prosecuted  eflBciently  by  British  intei 
while  the  Americans  have  the  right  so  to  fish. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  were  the  consular  agent  for  the  United 
at  Canso  ? — ^A.  Ves ;  I  was. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Daring  what  years  t — A.  I  think  up  to  the  time  I  left  Cape  Ca 
from  some  10  years  previously  probably.    I  cannot  jast  now  reoM 
the  exact  period. 

Q.  You  left  Gape  Ganso  in  1869  t-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  business  to  which  you  have  refeired,  when  once  establu 
will  conduce  somewhat  to  the  prosperity  of  HalifaX|  woald  it  not^ 
Most  decidedly  it  would ;  that  is  the  object  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  likely  to  make  Halifax  the  shipping  port  for  the  fish 
ness  instead  of  Gloucester  or  Boston  f — A.  Under  the  present  ai 
ments  we  never  can  draw  American  enterprise  and  capital  into 
provinces;  matters  are  in  a  too  uncertain  situation  to  have  such  ai 

Q.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  Americans  tooome 
their  vessels  here  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  not  American  capital  establish  itself  here  if  yoa 
have  more  capital  than  you  yourselves  possess  f — ^A.  Just  from  tbeJ 
of  this  very  meeting;  the  whole  business  is  left  in  an  ancertaio 
tiou.    Some  years  the  Americans  are  allowed  to  fish  in  oar  wateia,! 
some  years  they  are  not  so  allowed;  and  again  some  years  there  I 
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some  years  tbere  is  not.    Things  are  in  sacb  a 
prudent  man  in  the  Slates  wonid  so  invest  Ma 

arrangemeuta  were  effected  in  this  regard  f — A. 


Balifaz  be  for  eight  years  to  come  the  center  of 
-A.  I  think,  that  if  I  were  in  the  flahiog  bnsiDess 
ily  woald  removo  to  Halifax  in  my  own  interest. 
M  vessels  can  be  built  here  a  good  deal  cheaper 
tes,  when  once  American  capital  was  here,  would 
luilding  British  vessels  1 — A.  Yes. 
he  fishermen  employed  on  American  vessels  are 
-A.  Yes;  I  should  tbink,  that  with  fully  one-half, 

f  such  an  arrangement  as  the  present  one  being 
d  be,  that  these  Provinces  would  attract  Ameri- 
hat  Halifax  would  be  built  up,  that  the  fishing 
e  in  British  bottoms,  and  that  the  great  markets 
inpplied  from  here  1— A.  Yes. 
ness  in  thio  part  of  the  world  now,  anything  libe 
)T — A.  We  have  a  permanent  fishing  business 
irely  different  business  from  that;  it  is  the  old 

ke  as  great  and  valuable  as  it  will  be  once,  that 
pou  refer,  is  fully  organized  I — A.  Decidedly  not. 
tugement,  snch  as  will  exist  for  eight  years  to 
d,  it  will  make  the  fortune  of  the  British  Ameri- 
;  may  make  the  fortune  of  the  people  engaged  in 

y  of  one  class  of  men  witfa  large  capital,  generally 
ibuted  about  iu  their  vicinity,  is  it  not  T — A.  Cer- 

b  bait  that  the  Americans  have  to  get  iu  these 
tends  on  the  season.    The  first  bait  used  in  the 
ring  the  enmmer  sqnid  are  so  used  to  a  very  large 
|uid  are  principally  used  for  bait. 
r  reasou  why  they  cannot  bring  their  herring  and 
except  that  it  would  not  be  fresh  T — A.  Well, 
.  quantity  of  bait  to  be  obtained  on  the  Aoiericau 
3  a  scarcity  of  it  in  that  quarter, 
umeiise  quantity  of  sqnid  found  there  T— A.  Yes, 
t;  the  supply  is  very  uncertain. 
9  American  coast  to  spawn  T — A.  I  do  not  think 


here  permanently  1 — A,  They  stay  nowhere  per- 

a  on  the  American  coast  in  vast  qaantittes,  ex- 
i  coast  f — A.  I  suppose  that  they  strike  the  coast 

to  know  anything  about  the  way  in  which  the 
Ishery  1 — A.  I  do  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  not 

trosperonsly  by  themf — A.  Yes;  bnt  they  have 
y  large  country.  The  French  fleet  at  Saint  Pierre 
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is  a  school  for  tho  French  navy.    The  men  and  vessels  are  both  voy 
heavily  subsidized. 

Q.  Aside  from  that,  they  are  prosperous  and  successfal  T— A.  Yei; 
they  secure  a  good  catch  of  fish,  and  they  live  very  economically.  Thes 
conduct  the  business  in  a  more  economical  manner  than  we  do,  and 
they  make  money  where  we  would  starve. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  do  not  use  fresh  bait  at  all !— i 
That  is  not  a  fact.  They  draw  their  supplies  of  bait  from  Newfoood 
land. 

Q.  Do  they  not  salt  the  bait  they  use? — A.  They  do  to  some  extent 
but  they  are  using  fresh  bait  now.  During  the  spring  they  used  ti 
prosecute  the  fishery  with  frozen  herring,  which  they  got  on  the  NeV' 
foundland  coast. 

Q.  Frozen  herring  are  not  only  obtained  in  Newfoundland,  batabi 
from  various  other  coasts  t — A.  Yes.  Grand  Manan  Island  in  the  bij 
of  Fundy,  is  a  large  herring  depot. 

Q.  And  they  are  also  obtained  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  f^A 
frozen  herring  came  from  there.    The  season  is  too  late  there  for 
purpose.    Herring  are  not  caught  around  the  Magdalen  Islauds 
the  last  of  April. 

Q.  Is  there  no  ice  and  snow  up  there  in  which  to  pack  herring  ^ 
It  has  never  been  tried,  I  think.    These  fish  are  caught  there  after 
ice  season  is  over ;  after  the  frost  is  over  and  the  weather  is  not 
enough  to  freeze  them,  when  they  are  taken.    The  bulk  of  the 
herring  brought  into  the  market  is  winter  caught. 

Q.  And  have  they  no  facilities  at  the  Magsuien  Islands  to  frcc» 
herring  caught  there  f    Is  this  not  done  with  snow  and  ice  f — A.  Xo. 
herring  are  caught  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  until  the  frost  is  oat  of  1 
earth. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  no  snow  and  ice  are  to  be  secured  there!- 
No.    The  herring  fishery  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  does  not  commc 
until  the  last  of  April  or  the  1st  of  May,  when  there  is  no  frost  in  tU 
air.  \ 

Q.  And  don't  they  have  snow  and  ice  there  f — A.  Oertainly  daria 
the  winter,  but  not  when  the  herring  are  taken.  I  have  sent  vesM 
there  for  ten  years,  and  such  a  thing  as  snow  and  ice  is  not  procarai 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Then  to  say  that  they  freeze  herrings  there  would  be  incorreoti 
A.  Kot  at  all.  They  can  have  ice-hous«'s  there  as  well  as  anywhere  eii 
and  cure  the  fish. 

Q.  But  do  they  do  so  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  to  any  f 
tent ;  but  they  can  do  so.  What  we  know  as  the  frozen-hernog  ba 
ness  is  not  prosecuted  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  \  but  American  vessi 
may  go  there  and  get  herring  for  their  trips  and  keep  them  in  ice. 

Q.  Where  is  Grand  Entry  Harbor  f — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  One  witness  has^stated ''  a  portion  of  the  Island  is  of  the  Bed  Sal 
stone  formation  ^  the  sea  has  made  large  holes  of  the  nature  of  cal 
into  it,  and  snow  which  has  drifted  and  ice  which  has  formed  io  thi 
places  in  winter,  are  found  there  until  the  whole  of  the  summer.'^  Istlj 
correct  9 — A.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  utilized  for  the  freezing  of  herring.  \ 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  snow  and  ice  are  not  found  there  f — A.  I  tUl 
that  you  misunderstand  me;  do  yon  think  that  they  would  have  a 
ural  supply  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  up  to  Septeml 
What  I  say  is,  that  the  herring  fishery  commences  at  the  Mi  _ 
Islands  during  the  last  week  in  April^  and  that  what  we  know  as 
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t  be  followed  there,  wbere  the  herring  are  not 
m. 

I  aay,  that  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
a  winter  fishery  1 — A.  Yes. 
on  not  know,  that  at  the  time  herring  are  at 
ire  is  also  to  be  found  natural  supplies  of  snow 
leze  those  herring  which  are  caught  in  the 
18,  and  preserve  them  1 — A.  To  preserve  them 
'Oil  cannot  freeze  them  then. 
D  the  Magdalen  Islands  snow  and  ice  are  to  be 
erring  tliere  caaght  can  be  preserved  1 — A. 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  Kew  Orleans, 
B  had  for  preserving  fish, 
ree  with  the  statement  that  at  the  Magdalea 
lopply  of  snow  and  ice  any  more  than  is  the 
>rleHns  or  anywhere  else  f — A.  It  would  cost 
to  New  Orleans ;  but  at  the  time  the  herring 
tie  Magdalen  Islands  the  weather  is  not  such 
1  such  as  we  understand  them  to  be  in  corn- 
had  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  for  preserving 
cidedlyso;  very  great  facilities  iu  this  rela- 
ner  months. 

consist  of  snow  and  ice  1 — A.  Yes. 
t  io  the  winter  are  sent  to  the  United  States  t 
. — A.  The  fish  are  caught  and  spread  out,  be- 
ir  will  get  to  them.  During  the  cold  winter 
idly  throngh,  and  in  that  state  they  are  taken 
arketa.  Strange  to  say,  they  will  keep  for  a 
tout  packing,  and  the  less  ice  placed  among 

ike  herring  and  preserve  them  for  bait  during 

e  then  taken  and  packed  in  ice. 

)w  will  not  do  for  the  pnrpose.     Snow  supplies 

able  for  such  preservation. 

A.  Yea. 

t  used  being  chiefly  herring  and  squid ;  would 

L  Yes;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  long 

f  the  year  will  they  do  T — A.  They  will  not  do 

eilt  flab  and  bait  packed  in  ice  T — A.  Yes. 

r  their  using  menhaden  as  baiti — A.  Yes. 

—A.  Yes. 

onf— A,  No.    This  is  salt  bait. 

insider  them  to  be  good  1 — A.  They  are  not 

re  fresh  bait.    No  fisherman  will  use  salt  bait 

t,  at  any  price ;  that  is  my  experience.    Men- 

B  scarcity  of  fresh  bait, 

)  a  certain  extent  daring  any  otber  season  t — 

nd-by  on  board  of  the  vessels. 

.ng  about  the  manner  in  which  the  cod-flsheiy 

les  t — A.  During  the  bounty  period  American 

for  a  four-months'  trip,  taking  an  euormous 

I  and  menhaden.    A  large  bounty  was  given 
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them  by  the  United  States  Government ;  they  went  on  the  Grand  Banks, 
laid  there  for  four  months,  and  then  returned  home. 

Q.  Did  they  then  use  any  fresh  bait  at  all  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
fresh  bait  was  then  known. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  was  the  cod-Gshery  thus  carried  on?— A.  ]i 
was  so  prosecuted  long  before  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  during  the  last  200  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  very  possible  that  the  cod  would  not  escape  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  if  they  had  to  use  that  bait  again  f — A.  The  advance  of 
improvement  in  the  fishing  business  has  killed  that  kind  of  bait. 

Q.  And  is  not  seining  likely  to  supersede  all  other  modes  of  fishing!- 
A.  Seining  will  destroy  the  fishery  in  the  end. 

Q.  But,  as  a  means  of  fishing,  it  is  likely  to  supersede  all  other  ways 
of  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  using  seines  on  the  Banks?- 
A.  Cod  can  never  be  caught  there  in  seines.  They  are  not  a  schooling 
fish  ;  every  one  goes  on  his  own  hook.  We  do  seine  for  cod  ou  the 
Labrador  coast,  where  they  are  known  to  school ;  this  is  done  white 
they  keep  along  the  shore,  but  it  is  the  only  time  when  it  is  known  to 
be  possible. 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  put  a  fence  around  all  your  coasts,  and  porti, 
and  harbors,  so  that  no  American  could  get  there  to  fish  at  all,  and  ihat 
in  return  the  Americans  were  spiteful  enough  to  close  their  own  markets 
to  j^our  fishermen,  would  Halifax  then  grow  as  you  have  described?- 
A.  We  would  then  be  thrown  entirely  on  our  own  resources,  acd  we 
would  have  the  four  millions  residing  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  w de- 
pend on  for  a  market. 

Q.  Would  not  that  answer  just  as  well! — A.  Not  as  well  asamartet 
of  40  millions. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  permanent  trade  to  which  Mr.  Foster  al- 
luded to  be  the  trade  for  eight  j^ears  ?  Do  you  consider  that  there  coaid 
be  any  permanent  investment  of  American  capital  here  except  a  treaty 
was  negotiated  for  a  very  much  longer  period  than  eight  years  ?— A, 
Most  certainly  not.  No  prudent  man  would  change  his  business  with 
only  an  eight  years'  prospect  before  him;  this^was  the  case  even  dariii| 
the  ten  years  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  The  information  which  we  are  getting  from  you  now,  and  whid 
the  Commisvsiou  wish  to  have  on  this  subject,  relates  to  the  pri7iiej]:e  il 
is  to  the  people  of  the  CJnited  States  to  have  access  to  our  fisheries  toi 
these  eight  years ;  this  is  the  only  question  we  are  discussing;  ami  toi 
do  not  consider  that  we  would  be  benefited  if  the  Gloucester  peopli 
moved  over  to  our  shores  I — A.  I  do  not  see  that  we  would  be. 

Q.  During  this  treaty  of  eight  years? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  they  would  build  up  establishments  aa 
towns  here  I — A.  Not  during  the  existence  of  a  treaty  for  only  eigk 
years. 

Q.  What  you  mean  is,  that  they  could  run  their  vessels  in  here?— i 
Yes;  and  utilize  our  means  of  conveyance. 

Q.  W^ith  regard  to  landing  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  do  yon  nndei 
stand  that  the  Americans  had  a  right  to  land  there  previous  to  ti 
Washington  Treaty  ?— A.  I  thought  that  these  islands  came  under  ii« 
same  jurisdiction  with  our  own  provinces. 

Q.  You  consider  that  their  right  to  land  there  for  ice  or  snow,  as  ^ 
anything  else  they  require,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  fishery,  is  obtiii*?" 
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hese  islaoda  are  incladed  in  tbe  same  ar' 

ing  aboDt  a  very  long  aod  a  very  higb 
ere  cooflued  to  their  rights  under  the  pr& 
praotically  and  effectaall;  restricted  from 
mit  to  fish,  do  yoa  thiak  that  this  would 
antage  to  ust — A.  O,  certainly  it  would 
inuredly  build  up  tbe  fishery  ioterests  o1 

were  absolutely  shut  oat  from  the  three- 
at  they  would  engage  in  the  prosecution 
bink  not. 

ing  to  yon  about  the  possibility  of  tbe 
le  other  motive,  imposing  a  very  heavy 
maid  they  obtain  their  mackerel  if  this 
this  could  enter  iut«  any  sucli  question 
eir  mackerel,  if  they  got  it  outside  of  theit 
provinces.  Tbe  duty  of  9'i  a  barrel,  im- 
u,  did  not  prevent  such  shipments, 
fishermen  have  to  go  for  mackerel  t  As- 
I  their  mackerel  fresh  daring  the  summer 
ey  supply  tbe  enormous  demand  for  itf— 
drawu  from  their  own  waters  if  they  were 

leir  own  waters  to  supply  the  demand  !— 
irel  all  told  are  not  caught  to  snpply  tbe 
e  catch.    I  think  that  tiieir  cateh  woald 

them  to  impose  a  duty  on  mackerel  enter- 
ley  would  not  have  to  pay  themselves  t — 
led  from  fishing  in  British  waters  1  think 
ay  ordinary  duty  in  addition  to  the  regu- 


doty  imposed  on  fresh  flsh  in  your  mem- 

IBS  itt  entirely  a  new  one. 

luty  levied  on  it! — A.  No. 

nsiderable  amonut  of  fresb  mackerel  sent 

e  provinces  1 — A.  That  is  a  new  basiness. 

rayl — A.  Yes. 

it  possible  to  do  this  business  T — A.  Yes; 

iteamer  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

ved}— A.  They  were  boxed  in  ice. 

in  good  condition  T — A.  Yes.    Mackerel 

'ely  for  a  fortnight  if  boxed  in  ice.    Thia 

as  well  as  salmon  1 — A.  Yes;  I  think  thai 

tender  fish  we  have. 

^ou  to  say  about  contemplating  going  into 

think  that  an  opporCnuity  for  doing  a  very 

"om  this  port  is  now  presented. 

ng  going  into  it  T— A.  Yes. 

t  eight  years  before  doing  so  t — A.  I  am 

can  safely  en  gage  in  tbe  business  of  send- 
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ing  fresh  fish  to  the  United  States! — A.  Yes;  becaase  I  have  tbead* 
vantage  of  secaring  the  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit^  and  of  railway 
communication,  whatever  treaties  may  say. 

Q.  And  do  yon  expect  to  supply  the  American  market  with  mad* 
erel  f — A.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  How  would  you  send  them  f — A.  By  rail  altogether,  packed  in  ice^ 
except  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  supply  some  seaport  towns  in  tte 
States. 

Q.  Where  would  you  find  your  shipping  places  in  the  States  1— A  I; 
would  ship  directly  to  the  American  market  from  here. 

Q.  Where  tol — ^A.  To  the  whole  West — Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  &e.;i^ 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  them. 

Q.  And  what  kinds  of  fish  do  you  intend  to  send  therel— A.  aM 
kinds  of  fresh  fish  ;  even  lobsters.  A  very  large  business  is  to  be  doni 
from  this  province  in  fresh  lobsters  packed  in  ice. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  this  business  is  tolerably  indepeDdent  of 
treaty  1 — A.  It  can  be  done  by  us,  if  we  are  not  crowded  off  the 
by  American  fishermen. 

Q.  There  will  be  no  duty  for  eight  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
years    you  fancy  that  duty  will  not  hurt  you! — A.  There  is  nodi 
imposed  on  fresh  fish,  and  there  never  has  been. 

Q.  But  there  may  be,  I  suppose  T — A.  Yes.    I  would  expect  to 
my  supplies  very  largely  in  this  business  from  American  fisbermeD; 
would  be  to  their  interest  to  come  here. 

Q.  Does  not  all  that  depend  on  having  the  freedom  of  the  fishoy 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  freedom  of  the  markets  f- 
Most  decidedly  it  does. 

Q.  And  it  will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties  !^A  \i 
may  make  any  treaty  or  impose  any  tax  you  like,  but  trade  will  find* 
own  level. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  an  unjust  exclusion  can  effect  itT   Cf 
duties  graded  from  prohibition  to  a  low  duty  do  so  ? — A.  Trade 
naturally  find  its  own  level ;  of  course,  a  wall  of  tariff  will  exdade  it 

Q.  You  never  have  thought  of  going  into  the  business  yoa  ment* 
until  within  the  last  year  ? — A.  I  have  thought  of  it  since  our  raili 
facilities  for  communication  with  America  have  improved. 

Q.  Do  you  labor  under  the  impression  that  there  is  any  difference 
tween  the  rights  possessed  by  Americans  on  the  Magdalen  Islands 
vious  and  subsequent  to  the  Washington  Treaty  1 — A.  I  always  th( 
that  the  Magdalen  Islands  came  under  the  same  restricUoDS  in  coi 
with  our  own  province. 

Q.  You  have  testified  under  the  impression  that  the  Anaericans 
quired  new  rights  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  by  this  treaty  T — A  Yes. 

No.  26. 

John  Stapleton  :  64  years  of  age ;  hotel-keeper,  and  formerly  a . 
erman,  Port  Hawkesbury,  Cape  Breton,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Gon 
ment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  the 
business  f — Answer.  I  went  fishing  very  young ;  it  is  about  36  yt 
since  I  went  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  You  have  had  about  36  years'  acquaintance  with  the  fisheries  I 
Yes. 
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h  the  basiness  bas  continned  more  or 
g  from  that  time  till  1851. 

in  tishing  during  that  time  1 — A..  Yes. 
tivwl  in  Port  Hawkesbnry  1 — A.  Tea ; 
tde. 

to  year  t — A.  Tea. 
the  business  all  the  time  t — A.  I  kept 

Dg  36  years  ago,  in  what  branch  of  the 
In  cod  fishiug. 
tsinees  daring  a  namber  of  years  T — A. 

— American  or  British  T — A.  I  went  in 

the  cod  fishery  1— A.  In  Xorth  Bay. 
We  call  it  North  Bay  after  yon  go  to 
he  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Ve  fished  across  to  North  Oape,  and  off 

Frence  North  Bay  t — A.  We  call  Prince 

Feara  1836,  1837,  and  1838  f— A.  Tea  j 

ressel  at  the  timet — A,  Tes. 

Prince  Edward  lelandt — A.  Tea. 

L..  Abont  two  miles  or  one  mile  and  a 

thing  in  the  spring  school. 

Qffht  outside  of  three  miles  from  the 

the  Banks  in  trawls. 

a  cangbt  them  inside  the  limit  T — A. 

I  inside  t — A.  Tes. 

1  get! — A.  I  think  the  last  year  I  was 

.Is. 

\..  Yes;  for  the  size  of  the  vessel;  we 

9  T — A.  I  went  to  the  States  and  fished 

e  gnlf  for  mackerel. 

erel  ia  American  waters  T — A.  We  got 

American  shore  t — A.  Yea ;  we  mostly 

in  coast  or  in  Maaaachaaetta  Bay  t — A. 
)  fall ;  it  is  half-way  between  Oape  Ann 

Ish  there— as  close  to  the  shore  as  in 
liem  inshore.  There  are  boats  fishing 
i,  the  larger  vessels  go  outside. 
A.  I  fiahed  on  George's  Bank. 
Y  fished  with  yon,  where  did  they  got — 
George's,  Middle,  and  Jeffrey's  Banks, 
here.  Small  vessels  would  fish  inshore- 
prolific  in  fish  T — A.  Abont  300  barrels 
od  catch. 

leorge's  Bank  T — A.  Yes. 
last  t — A.  We  used  to  get  cod  daring 
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the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  we  fished  for  mackerel  when  they  got 
fat. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  continue  to  fish  in  an  American  vessel 
off  the  American  coast! — A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then! — A.  The  last  year  we  were  fishing  oft 
there,  we  went  to  George's  Bank,  the  usnal  ground.  Wo  conld  not  M 
any  fish  there,  and  we  then  came  down  to  North  Bay.  We  fished  off 
Tracadie  on  the  north  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  anchored 
there.     We  went  very  close  inshore  and  got  about  150  barrels. 

Q.  That  was  off  St.  Peter's,  Prince  Edward  Island ! — A.  Yes;  a 
storm  came  on  and  we  went  into  the  harbor  and  afterward  came  oat 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  there ! — A.  In  the  Tasso,  of  Lockeiwit, 
Captain  Storey. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  were  you  when  you  caught  those  150  bar- 
rels ! — A.  About  one  mile ;  we  were  right  off  the  harbor.  We  did  very 
well  there.  The  fleet  afterward  gathered  round  and  kind  of  broke  ap 
the  school.  We  went  from  there  to  Margaree  Island,  and  anchored  i& 
night  under  the  island.  The  whole  fleet  was  there,  and  cutters  wm  oa 
the  coast.  At  that  time  we  were  about  giving  up  and  deciding  to  go 
home.  In  the  morning  pretty  early,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  we  sprang 
up  the  vessel  and  all  hands  went  fishing.  A  cutter  came  down  totlie 
island  from  Port  Hood  that  night. 

Q.  The  cutters  were  there  ! — A.  Yes,  at  the  time. 

Q.  This  was  in  1841! — A.  I  think  so.  We  were  fishing  whenacBt- 
ter  came  round  the  point  and  fired  a  shot. 

Q.  The  cutter  caught  yoo  in  the  act! — A.  Yes;  there  wereaboofiO 
or  30  vessels  on  the  grounds.  They  were  close  inshore;  a  number  cat 
their  cables  and  cleared  off;  the  cutter  took  five  vessels.  Somewlio 
were  farther  out  hauled  to  and  were  taken,  while  many  of  those  do^ 
in  escaped  ;  the  cutter  would  not  have  taken  so  many  vessels  if  theykaA 
not  hauled  to.  I  afterward  went  to  the  States,  settled  up  my  basiue«^ 
came  home,  and  bought  a  little  vessel  of  my  own. 

Q.  How  close  were  you  to  the  land  when  the  cutter  came!— A.  Ahoat 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore. 

Q.  You  made  a  large  haul  of  fish  ! — A.  I  suppose  we  would  have 
made  a  large  haul  if  the  cutter  had  not  come. 

Q.  All  the  vessels  were  close  inshore! — A.  Yes ;  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island. 

Q.  Then  you  went  fishing  in  your  own  vessel,  a  British  vessel!— A* 
Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  prosecute  fishing  in  your  vessels?— A. 
Three  years.    I  owned  the  Gannet,  Harp,  and  Elizabeth  Ellen. 

Q.  Over  how  many  years  did  that  extend  I — A.  I  think  up  to  1S51. 

Q.  Did  you  do  pretty  well  in  these  vessels  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  did  pretty 
well.  I  did  so  well  I  thought  I  would  knock  off  and  go  into  the  tradiag 
business,  and  then  I  put  my  foot  into  it 

Q.  During  the  whole  number  of  years  you  were  in  the  business  Ib 
American  vessels  and  in  your  own  vessels,  where  did  you  fish!— A.  1 
fished  pretty  much  all  over  the  bay. 

Q.  Name  the  places.   Were  you  in  Bay  Chaleurs  !--A.  Yes ;  we  fished 
from  East  Point  up  toward  Georgetown,  and  from  that  by  the  Dorihsid« , 
of  the  island  to  North  Cape.  | 

Q.  You  fished  along  the  island  ! — A.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island ; 
there  is  a  good  fishing  ground,  and  also  from  North  Cape  to  WestCi|jf '  \ 

Q.  You  fished,  then,  on  the  northwest  of  the  island! — A.  Eight ia- 
shore,  near  the  land.    And  also  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Brunsvrick^ 
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icoii,  and  from  Point  Misooa  by  Shippegan,  ttaA 

and  Port  Danial  and  down  to  Oaspe,  aroaod 

as  far  as  Cape  Bozier. 

oa  were  brought  into  fall  contact  with  theAmeri- 

ays. 

can  fleet  fish  at  the  same  places  as  yon  did  1 — 

'  years,  how  far  trom  the  shore  were  fish  gen- 
Bh  were  always  some  way  or  other  inshore;  we 

,  for  instance ;  where  did  yon  flod  fish  there  T — 

[q  theceuterof  tbebay  1 — A.  Weneverthonght 
f  the  bay.    We  fished  on  either  the  north  or 

f  the  whole  catch  of  fish  do  yon  think  is  taken 
le  are  canght  outside  on  banks  Bradley  andOr- 
lave  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  quantity 
I  offshore, 
ersation  with  American  captains  about  it  I — A. 

irs  of  cotters  t — A.  Yes.    I  have  talked  it  over 

nr  of  general  discnssion  t — A.  Yes. 

Itl — A.  The  result  is  that,  I  think — I  may  be 

it — that  three-fourths  of  the  fish  are  caught  in- 

1!— A.  res. 

'h  catch,  what  do  you  think  is  the  proportion  f — 

hore. 

any  out«ide  of  the  three-mile  limitT — A.  No; 

1  Baid  yon  were  fishing  1 — A.  That  was  the  last 

of  the  great  gale  1 — A.  I  was  in  Tracadie,  on 
kod,  at  that  time.    I  went  in  there  on  the  night 

.  Yes ;  I  was  after  going  out  of  the  bay.  We 
rent  in  for  the  third  trip,  and  was  there  one 
Tracadie,  intending  to  fiab  off  there ;  coming 
t  in  the  day  fishing. 

1  yon  abandon  fisbioR  for  the  season  T — A.  I 
I  gale.  I  aesisted  to  bnry  aome  of  our  neigh* 
OD  the  island,  and  afterward  went  to  Margaree 

reton  t — A.  Yes.  I  thought  I  would  make  one 
^he  trip  before  going  home.  The  cutters  were 
becaase  I  recollect  that  at  Magdalen  Island  I 
mcester.  I  asked  the  captain  if  be  bad  caught 
'  No,"  for  he  thought  I  might  be  a  spy ;  but  I 
<  water  that  mackerel  were  there, 
mclnaion  that  mackerel  were  there  T — A.  Yes ; 

ihoret — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  ft  was 
«  the  ressels  had  previously  cut  their  cables. 
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The  next  day  it  was  blowing ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  fifty  sail  were 
there. 

Q.  All  American  vessels  I — A.  Yes  ;  I  lee-bowed  the  Village  Belle, 
of  Gloucester,  Captain  Harvey  (he  had  100  barrels  ou  deck  at  the  time;, 
and  took  90  barrels  out  of  the  same  school. 

Q.  Did  all  the  fifty  vessels  fish  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
shore  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  all  get  good  catches? — A.  Some,  who  had  been  fishing 
before  in  the  bay,  finished  their  trips  by  12  o'clock,  and  hauled  their 
colors  for  home. 

Q.  Did  every  one  of  the  fifty  vessels  get  a  full  fare  t — A.  They  pretty 
well  filled  up  by  that  time;  some  remained  afterwards.  I  remaiuedull 
I  got  180  barrels.  I  got  90  wash-barrels  that  day,  and  madeitlS»3 
barrels  before  I  left. 

Q.  In  the  same  placet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  all  got  fares  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  !Near  Margareef — A.  Yes;  close  inshore  and  around  Cheticamp. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get  for  your  fish  ! — A.  I  sold  them  next  spriog 
in  Boston,  to  Messrs.  Snow  &  Eich,  for  $21  and  $22  per  barrel.  1 
brought  the  crew  out  in  the  fall  before. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  50  vessels  being  here  and  50  vessels  there;  what 
was  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  in  1851 ! — A.  I  think,  in  18.51— it 
would  be  hard  to  recollect  the  number — it  would  be  over  three  baa- 
dred  vessels. 

Q.  Near  Margareet — A.  No;  but  at  and  about  and  along  East  Poial, 
there  were  all  300  of  sail  at  the  time  of  the  American  gale. 

Q.  But  about  how  many  vessels  did  the  fleet  in  the  gulf  that  year 
comprise  f — A.  I  don't  remember  how  many  were  there. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  three  hundred  sail  at  one  time  in  the  bay '.-i* 
Yes;  at  Port  Hood  at  one  time. 

Q.  Y^ou  are  not  able  to  state  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  bay!-A. 
No. 

Q.  As  you  have  been  a  practical  fisherman  I  wish  to  ask  yon  wbai; 
the  average  catch  of  the  fleet  would  be.  Can  you  state  that  ?— A.  For 
a  year  f 

Q.  Yes;  or  any  number  of  years.  Of  course,  only  during  tbe tine 
you  were  fishing. — A.  The  number  of  barrels!  I  suppose  it  would  be 
an  average  of  500  or  600  barrels.  That  is  what  we  generally  ander- 
stand.  Some  used  to  get  three  trips.  I  have  known  some  to  get  three 
trips. 

Q.  On  that  three- trip  question,  what  proportion  would  make  thr« 
trips  I — A.  I  venture  to  say  one-fourth  of  the  fleet.  They  would  brin^ 
in  two  trips  to  the  strait  and  ship  them  in  coasters  or  laud  them  there, 
and  the  third  trip  they  would  take  on  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  to  save  the  time  of  going  home  f — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Well,  this  present  year  have  you  taken  any  notice  of  the  fled 
passing  through  the  Gut  of  Ganso  ? — A.  I  have  taken  notice.  I  hatt 
not  been  interested  in  it.  I  did  not  take  as  much  notice  as  if  I  had 
known 

Q.  That  we  were  going  to  call  you  f — A.  Yes ;  but  I  hear  the  Ameri- 
can captains.  A  great  many  of  them  call  at  my  place  at  our  harbor, 
and  I  have  a  way  of  seeing  them.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
of  them.  They  do  not  find  any  fish  on  their  own  shore  this  year.  ^Vf 
find  a  great  many  of  these  seiners  come  down.  The  way  we  knowthti 
to  be  seiners  is  that  they  tow  their  seines. 

Q.  Have  they  more  boats  than  usual  ? — A.  Yes.    I  was  speaking » 
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:  that  be  bad  a  great  namber  of  dories,  and  I 
;  witb  them.     He  said  that  tliey  found  tbaL  tbu 
ire ;  that  they  could  Dot  get  in  for  them  with 
ig  to  use  dories, 
close  in  tbat  they  take  dories  to  eoabie  tbem 

s  through  the  gat  that  go  to  the  bay ! — A.  So. 
■A,  Some  of  them  go  around  Soatari,  and  upoff 
e  very  Bae  flsliing  aloug  that  coaat  off  Cape 
Aspy  Bay  is  rather  a  &ne  fiahiog  ground, 
ssary  to  go  tbroagb  the  gut  at  all  1 — A.  No.  If 
lalen  Islands  or  anywhere  there  they  often  go 
le  map  to  coarse  outside  of  the  island  of  Cape 

I  number  go  that  way  1 — A.  Yes;  some  go  to 

>rtion  tbat  go  through  the  gutt — A.  Yes.  la 
he  Strait  of  Oanso  very  handy  to  go  throagh, 
ather  they  (i;o  round,  many  of  tbem.  I  have 
;ell  lae,  when  they  were  coming  home  through 
me  aronnd  outaide. 

he  weather  to  a  large  extent  1 — A.  Yea.  If  a 
fltting  oat,  instead  of,  perhaps,  having  to  beat 
in  down  the  eastern  shore  of  Cape  Breton  and 
B  at  once. 

living  for  the  latit  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  at  Port 
ait  eaaght  there  t  Is  that  a  good  harbor  for 
s ;  they  are  getting  into  it  now  for  a  few  years 
hat  tbey  have  found  those  squid  [here— two  or 

Irbat  bait  for  t — A.  For  trawling  on  the  banks. 

IS  been  there  catching  these  SQuidf — A.  Yes. 

n  vonrself  t — A.  Yes. 

-A.  Yes. 

on  seen  with  your  own  eyes  t — A,  This  year  t 

lust  year  about  25  or  30  sail;  and  partly  the 

in  and  anchor,  and  pat  two  men  in  a  dory,  and 
They  are  at  it  night  and  day.     In  the  night 

the  squid  come  around  and  are  caught.  In 
have  got  their  bait,  and  away  they  go  to  the 

lers  get  tbeir  bait,  all  of  them  T — A.  The  whole 
t  tbeir  bait  on  all  parts  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
y  can't  get  squid  on  the  banks.  There  is  oaly 
Grand  Bank  tbat  the  squid  are  there.  When 
lere,  but  when  they  cannot  they  come  inshore 
buy  herring  or  mackerel,  or  they  catcb  squid, 
jy  catching  or  buying  tbey  put  in  ice  and  then 

prosecote  the  bank  fishery  without  this  t — A. 
without  something. 

these  from  their  own  country  t — A.  Yes;  tbat 
'  l>e  tbat  the  first  trip,  when  they  went  from 
t  that  will  last  for  only  one  or  two  baitings. 
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And  if  they  cannot  get  bait  on  the  Bank  then  they  have  tohaalaptheii 
anchor  and  get  it  inshore. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  necessary  for  them  then  to  buy  bait  from  you!— 1. 
Well,  the  salt  bait  will  not  catch  the  fish  while  there  is  other  bait  theie. 

Q.  For  trawling  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  fresh  fish t— A. 
Yes ;  if  it  was  not  necessary  they  would  not  come. 

Q.  And  besides  the  bait  they  must  have  ice  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  large  numbers  get  it  T — A.  Yes ;  a  good  many  go  into  New- 
foundland shore  and  get  ^erring.  The  rest  come  to  oorsborefthe 
nearest  place  they  can  get. 

Q.  Without  it  they  could  not  prosecute  the  cod  fishery  at  allf— A.  Not 
to  any  success. 

Q.  !Now,  as  to  the  American  coast-fishing;  have  yon  ever  kDowi 
of  any  British  vessels  going  there  to  catch  mackerel  ?-rA.  I  heard  td 
of  one. 

Q.  We  have  been  chasing  that  one  now  for  a  long  time.  Can  yoa  givi 
us  the  name  of  her? — A.  No  ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  that  could  ? — A.  I  think  she  is  like  tkl 
*'  Flying  Dutchman.'' 

Q.  Would  you  yourself  like  to  invest  money  fitting  out  for  that  fia| 
ery  T — A.  I  would  have  no  chance. 

Q.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  about  it  at  all  1 — A.  Certainlj. 

Q.  It  is  not  feasible  t — A.  No.  J 

Q.  Supposing  the  Americans  were  not  allowed  to  fish  within  3  mild 
of  the  coast,  could  they  make  any  fist  of  fishing  in  the  gulf  t— A.  Ifl 
not  think  they  would  continue  it^  1 

Q.  Just  give  us  your  candid  opinion. — A.  My  candid  opinion  toril^ 
be  that  they  would  not  send  vessels  for  more  than  one  or  two  yean  be- : 
fore  they  would  give  it  up  altogether. 

Q.  It  would  not  pay  then  Y — A.  It  would  not  pay.  They  wantalltM 
privileges  they  can  get  before  it  pays. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  American  owners  of  these  vessels  wonld  eeul 
them  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  failure. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have,  for  a  good  many  years,  been  upon  the  American  coast 
A.  Yes ;  I  was  a  few  years  fishing  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  suppose  it  is  true,  then,  is  it  not,  that  all  the  Amerii 
coast,  from  Barnstable,  Proviucetowu,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Boatdi 
and  from  there  down  the  coast  of  Maine,  there  are  a  great  many  bofl 
engaged  in  the  day  and  night  fishing  for  mackerel  and  other  fish  f— J 
That  is  called  the  inside  fleet.    Yes.  - 

Q.  That  is  difierent  from  the  vessels  that  do  the  outside  fishing  f-^ 
Yes.  J 

Q.  Is  not  that  inside  fleet  very  large  in  the  State  of  Massachuaetta,! 
instance  t — A.  Well,  yes ;  I  have  seen  them  coming  out  of  ProviMi 
town.  J 

Q.  Take  Gloucester.  When  there  is  mackerel  close  inshore,  havej^ 
not  seen  them  by  hundreds  f — A.  Sail-boats  f    Yes,  I  have  seen  theoj 

Q.  By  hundreds! — A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  How  large  are  those  boats  that  do  this  day  fishing  t  Theyii 
boats  mostly,  are  they  not  ? — A.  They  are  from  20  to  30  tons.  1 9i 
pose  they  have  large  ones.  1 

Q.  Then  there  are  those  that  fit  out  to  be  gone  some  length  of 
and  engage  in  deep-sea  fishing  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  craft  did  you  go  in  t — ^A.  I  went  aboard  a 
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,nd  went  to  George's  Banfcs.  We  went  for 
:kerel  in  the  sammer. 

Iiiag  for  mackerel  ia  November  T — A.  We 
lat  is  betweeo  the  two  capea,  ia  it  not  T 

iHve  fished  T — A.,  Yes;  I  coulil  get  no  kind 

7e  nerur  fished  about  Chatbam. 

ind  inside  Cape  God,  the  mackerel  yoa  got 

ley  not  f — A.  Yea. 

)l— A.  Yes. 

>  np  fiahing;  that  ia,  aa  counsel  said,  as  a 

til,  iD  1851. 

;,  ttaen,26year8t — A,  I  went  trading  and 

lotel  keeper, 

iding  f — A.  I  was  from  '51  to  '57,  aboat  6 

;  waa  it  T — A.  I  wonid  bay  flah  and  sell 

No;  I  bought  fish  salted  in  barrels.  If  I 
them.    I  would  also  buy  them  salt. 

inr  fish  for  sale  t — A.  Generally  to  Boston, 

A.  I  did  not  do  anything  with  cod. 

I  bait  and  sell  it  again  to  your  own  peo- 

]en  I  traded  with  were  fishing  with  nets 

seiners. 

}  come  in  thereat  that  time  to  refltt — A. 

nsiness.    I  went  in  my  vessel, 
were  in  business,  they  used  to  refit  thereT 

uigrave.    I  did  not  do  any  of  that  business. 

cargoes  T — A.  Tes, 
t)arrel3tooT — A.  Yes. 
lait  sometimes  1 — A.  They  would  buy  bait, 
r  in  vessels  off  the  coast  here.    I  do  not 
iff  your  own  coast.     I  suppose  the  habits 
ish  and  American  vessels  are  the  samef — 

&  to  catch  where  an  American  vessel  was 

led  that  trick  from  them. 

itt — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  fair  trade, 

the  boats  that  were  out  T   You  did  not  feel 
good  mackerel  catch  because  American 
A.  I  would  divide  the  school  with  them, 
ind  yon  would  heave  to  I — A.  Yes. 
er  of  drifting  down  upon  them  t — A.  We 

too  1 — A.  O,  yes ;  they  could  haul  np  the 

bout  that,  is  there  T — A.  "So. 
now  has  squid,  has  it  1 — A,  Yes ;  it  comes 

aid  last  there — how  many  weeks  t — A.  It 
ind  go  out  again,  an<l  be  away,  aud  per- 
ool  will  come  in  again  in  a  week's  time.    I 
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have  seen  tbem  go  ashore,  and  I  don't  believe  the  fishermen  ever  knew 
they  were  there  until  two  years  ago. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  season  are  the  squid  to  be  had  T — A.  In  Joly  off 
and  on  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  Tbe  time  is  qaite  ancertain.  Toa 
may  stay  a  week  inside  for  them,  and  go  away  without  them,  and  pa* 
haps  the  moment  you  are  gone  another  vessel  may  come  in  and  get 
them. 

Q.  How  do  you.  manage,  suppose  there  is  no  vessel  there  when  thef 
come  in  t  Do  you  catch  and  keep  them  T — A.  No ;  we  don't  bother  vitk 
them.  They  were  thinking  of  icing  them — that  is,  of  catching  a  loti 
and  putting  them  in  ice  to  keep,  until  a  vessel  came  in  and  waotel 
them.    But  it  has  not  been  done  3'et. 

Q.  When  the  fishermen  buy  them  they  buy  them  fresh  and  id 
tbem  ? — A.  Generally  when  they  are  in  they  catch  them ;  thej  bail 
squid-jigs. 

Q.  Whenever  they  catch  them  they  put  them  in  ice!— A.  Tesj 
they  have  a  place  for  the  bait,  and  they  break  up  the  ice  and  pat  itoi 
them. 

No.  27. 

Michael  WRiiYTON,  of  Barrington,  Shelburne  County,  N.  S., ice 
chant,  calle<l  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Maj< 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  live  at  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia t — Answer.  Yc^Wr 

Q.  I  think  that  is  close  to  Cape  Sable! — A.  Yes,  westward  of  < 
Sable  8  or  10  miles. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  lived  on  the  v 
where  I  reside  now  about  21  years.  I  used  formerly  to  live  at  a 
near  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  the  way  of  American  fisheri 
coming  in  for  bait  for  a  number  of  years  f — A.  Yes,  I  have  been  deal) 
with  them  now  for  several  years. 

Q.  Well,  before  you  did  deal  with  them,  did  you  know  their  ways 
coming  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  came  there  occasionally  for  bait,  of 
very  often ;  these  vessels  that  fish  on  our  coast  around  Cape 
Island,  off  LaHave  Bank,  and  along  there. 

Q.  They  are  cod-fishers,  are  they  notf—A.  Partly.  There  are 
halibut  catchers. 

Q.  They  catch  halibut  and  cod  f — A.  Yes.    Fresh-halibut  flsb< 
mean. 

Q.  That  is  chiefly  a  deep-sea  fishery,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  American  vessels,  engaged  in   that  fishery, 
bait  Y — A.  They  generally  take  enough  from  home  to  last  them  a 
but  if  it  spoils  or  if  it  runs  out  then  they  calculate  to  take  a  fresh 
ply.    They  generally  get  that  from  us. 

Q.  They  get  their  fresh  supply  where  T — A.  On  our  Nova  Scot 
shore.    They  frequently  call  in  at  my  place  for  it. 

Q.  Do  they  get  ice  as  well  as  bait  f — A.  Yes ;  they  very  often  get 
Last  year  I  supplied  them. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  sometimes  run  over  direct  from  Gk 
ter  without  bait  and  get  the  fir^t  bait  heref — A.  Yes;  frequently, 
have  had  them  come  directly  from  there  without  any.    Captain  Ai 
from  Gloucester,  came  over  last  year  without  any  at  all.    I  tbiokl 
came  for  the  whole  season's  bait.    He  then  went  to  George's  Bant 
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}  fouDil  it  better  to  do  bo.  He  did  that 
I  there  for  it.    He  wae  Tresb-halibut  flsh- 

rmen  come  In  the  course  of  the  spason 
A.  Yea ;  tbey  arecorpiiig  in  there  all  the 

ley  generally  get  t — A.  Mackerel  in  the 

mar.     They  come  there  as  Boon  as  they 

an. 

Br«l  for  bait  for  cod-flsh  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

it  in  ice  1 — A.  Yet*,  sir. 

cod-flshingatatll — A.  O,  no;  fresh  bait 

I  are  Americans  nsing  salt  bait  at  all  for 
eing  used  at,  all  now. 
r  neighborhood  for  bait  T— A.  Not  often, 
herring  the?  get  T — A.  That  ia  the  chief 

■el  come  in  f— A.  About  the  15tb  of  May. 

t  is  poor,  however. 

1  you  sell  them  for  bait  to  theAmeri- 

leniselves  and  fish  for  baitf — A.  They 
iieir  catchins:  any ;  they  don't  think  it 
^hey  would  lose  time,  I  suppose.  I  have 
'th  thtiir  while  to  catch  it,  and  that  they 

it. 
3  of  the  Amerioaa  vessels  that  come  in 

to  one  hundred  tons, 
y-ten  vessel  geneniUy  reqaire  f — A.  They 
>arreis  for  bait.    I  think  some  take  over 

Yes. 

ig  bait,  do  they  nott — A.  Yes. 
yoac  notice  ou  any  ocoasion  that  tbey 
tad  tliemaelves  caught  on  their  own  coast 
es;  their  bait  very  often  spoils  wben  they 
se  it;  it  sours  and  is  no  goad.  [  have 
f  wharf  onoe ;  I  think  she  threw  over  17 
the  wharf  and  took  a  fresh  supply  of  her> 
1  the  summer. 

^.  I  understood  that  she  bad  not  been 
lucester. 

the  bait  was  destroyed  T  What  was  the 
rhat  was  the  cause,  but  it  soured  on  them 

as  that  got  on  the  Nova  Scotiau  shores  T — 
or  a  qaarter  of  the  flsh  that  our  herring- 
it  is  not  as  good, 
with  them  generally  T — A.  Generally  the 

d'flshing  t — A.  It  IB  not  so  good. 

p  fresh  any  length  of  time  f — A.  No. 

are  they  not  t — A.  Yes. 

y  do  not  keep  any  time  in  the  ice,  accord- 

fo;  not  long.    They  admit  that  the  her- 
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ring  tbey  g:et  along  the  Fova  Scotian  shore  is  the  best  bait    They  foond 
that  out  lately. 

Q.  Can  they  get  any  herring  on  their  own  coast! — A.  Well,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it  unless  they  get  it  at  Matinicus,  in  the  State  of  Maiue, 
Sometimes  they  go  up  there  and  get  some,  and  sometimes  they  go  to 
Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  say  they  get  ice  from  you  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Last  year  they  got  considerable  ice  from  you ;  that  is,  not  only 
from  you  personally,  but  along  the  coast ! — A.  Yes;  they  did.  Emr 
one  of  them  got  a  good  deal  more  last  year  than  this ;  that  is  on  acconnt 
of  a  great  icehouse  being  established  there  at  Gloucester.  The  ice 
company  have  contracted  with  the  merchants  at  Gloucester  to  takeiee 
for  ten  years,  at  $2.50  per  ton.  The  merchants  are  bound  to  take  it 
But  there  are  a  good  many  outsiders  again  that  do  not  take  it  from 
Gloucester,  and  they  take  it  from  me. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  bound  to  take  the  ice  from  this  company;  bat 
do  they  take  enough  to  complete  their  trip! — A.  They  most  freqaeotlj 
run  out. 

Q.  But  then  cannot  they  go  back  to  this  company  in  Gloacester!— A. 
Well,  it  is  much  nearer  to  come  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  take  time  to  go  back! — A.  ^0;  they 
get  it  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  is,  that  this  company  only  compel  them  to  take  their 
first  supply  of  ice! — A.  Yes;  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  first supplj, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  that  don't  take  any  more  than  thejare 
obliged  to  even  at  that. 

Q.  But  there  are  some  outside  of  that  arrangement  altogether f-A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  those  that  are  obliged  to  take  it  only  get  the  first  sapplj.a^ 
come  to  our  coast  for  subsequent  supplies! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  expired,  in  1866,  down  to  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty,  in  1871,  did  they  come  in  surreptitiously  at  all  and  get 
ice  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast ! — A.  Well,  they  used  to ;  yes. 

Q.  In  spite  of  the  cutters  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  used  to  come  in. 

Q.  They  would  run  the  risk  in  order  to  get  their  bait ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  1871,  there  being  no  trouble,  do  they  come  in  great  num- 
bers ! — A.  Yes ;  they  used  to  come  in  whenever  they  could.  I  ased  to 
sell  ice  to  them  whenever  I  could. 

Q.  Before  this  Treaty  of  Washington! — A.  Yes,  even  when  the  cut- 
ters were  in  the  harbor  I  would  do  it. 

Q.  They  would  run  the  risk  even  then  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^hat  do  they  say  themselves  about  that  privilege  of  gettinj:  ice 
and  bait!  Could  they  carry  on  the  cod-fishery  without  it! — A.  1  don't 
think  they  could  carrj'  it  on  successfully. 

Q.  Well,  no  man  carries  on  an  unsuccessful  business  if  he  can  help 
it. — A.  Well,  they  might  carry  on  the  business,  but  if  you  excluded  tbem 
from  coming  in  to  our  shores  they  would  have  to  get  it  somewhere  else, 
and  I  don't  know  any  other  place  to  get  it  unless  they  would  go  borne. 

Q.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  doing  that ! — A.  Welljoa 
can  judge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  deep-sea  fisherr 
without  coming  to  the  British  coast  for  ice  and  bait! — A.  Ido  nottliiuk 
they  could  carry  it  on  successfully. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  American  ship-owners  and  shipmaster?, 
those  with  whom  you  dealt ! — A.  That  is  their  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  contrary  opinion  ! — A.  No.     I  know  from  ei' 
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not  do  so.   They  liave  taken  aa  maoh  aa  two  aod 

tbree  baitings.    I  can  sliow  you  drafts  tor  two 

>. 

I  by  tfaati — A.  Tbey  will  get  ice  and  bait  to  last 

rhaps  they  will  not  make  up  tbeir  trip,  and  will 

}ly.    I  mean  that  they  will  get  two  butings  for 

le.    They  will  come  in  perhaps  two  or  three 

'ill  tbey  make  from  Gloncester  I — A.  They  gen- 
»r  i  weeks.  I  have  known  a  vessel  go  to  New- 
I  load  of  halibut,  100,000  or  over,  and  come  in 
ace.  Ttiey  hare  gone  even  to  Seal  Islands  and 
D  me  to  cover  their  halibut,  so  as  to  have  tbem 
>  Gloncester. 

from  your  own  experience,  that  tbey  could  not 
without  the  privilege  of  getting  ice  and  bait, 
elves  t — A.  Tea. 


be  business  of  supplyihg  bait  and  ice  for  7  years. 

leigbborbood  the  other  supplies  that  they  need  T 

Kinire  many  other  supplies. 

where  they  conld  boy  provisions  and  things  of 

e  places,  but  tbey  are  generally  provided  them- 

I  what  they  want  chieHy. 

t  bait  they  require  I — A,  Well,  it  we  haven't  it 

inerally  in  commnnicatioii  with  other  harbors, 

uoney  I  have  given  them  cash  to  buy  bait,  and 

Drs  to  get  it. 

our  establishment  or  in  yonr  neighborhood  they 

need  for  the  sammer,  can  they  l-'A.  Yes,  nn- 

a  total  failure. 

.  Yea. 

on  aell  tbemi — A.  We  sell  them  mackerel  bait 

;he  mackerel  seaaon,  while  the  mackerel  last. 

time,  only  from  the  IStb  of  May  to  the  last  of 

;  strike  in. 

;  with  mackerel  and  herring  all  throngh  the  cod- 

ilong  without  squids  t — A,  They  don't  require 
fiill  in  with  squids  to  the  eastward.    They  catch 

along  with  herring  aud  mackerel  without  any 
Tea. 

t  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  Xewfoundland, 
t  as  well  by  coming  to  Nova  Scotia  T — A.  Yes ; 
ice. 

hat  the  cod-fishermen  cannot  be  supplied  with 
thoiit  going  to  Newfoundland,  is  there  T  They 
foundland  to  get  anything  that  they  cannot  get 
I,  they  can ;  it  they  are  bound  to  Newfoundland 
iking  their  bait  down  there;  but  it  is  so  unoer- 
id  sometimes  in  one  harbor  and  not  in  the  next — 
re  in  case  they  can't  get  it  afterwards, 
this  business  for  some  vears  f — A.  Yes. 
ed  t— A.  Yea. 
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Q.  I  hope  the  bosinesn  is  profitable! — A.  Well,  it  is. 

Q.  You  get  along  pretty  well! — A.  Yes,  uutil  this  year.  That  big 
icehouse  has  kDocked  me  up  a  little. 

Q.  You  own  an  icehouse  f — A.  Yes,  and  the  island  it  is  on. 

Q.  I  lather  think  you  are  near  enough  here  to  get  your  share  of  thii 
business  with  the  Gloucester  ice-house? — A.  Well,  I  try.  They  offer 
their  ice  for  $2.50  a  ton,  and  I  offer  mine  for  $L.50.  It  will  not  be  mj^ 
fault  if  I  do  not  get  a  share. 

Q.  You  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  papers! — A.  Yes  ;  I  pat  it  int, 
paper  there. 

Q.  (Beads  from  witness' advertisement.)  This  is  your  advertisement!— 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson :  i 

Q.  That  advertisement  shows  how  thoroughly  you  can  supply  thoM^ 
fishermen  ! — A.  I  do  not  supply  them  all ;  not  one-quarter  of  them, 
wish  I  could  supply  them  all. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whehther  the  cod  fishery  in  Newfoundland  coal 
not  be  carried  on  without  going  there  for  bait.    I  suppose  yon  dc 
know  the  extent  of  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Banks  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  at  random  when  you  say  that  they  conld  eai 
on  all  the  cod  fishery  there. — A.  I  do  not  know  at>ont  Newfonndl 
I  only  know  they  sometimes  get  bait  from  us.    And  sometimes 
store  it  at  Ganso. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery < 
be  carried  on  without  squid  or  caplin  !    Do  you,  of  your  own  ki 
edge,  say  that ! — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.    leiii 
certify  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  know  that  some  American  vessels  fish  for  cod  without  pa% 
near  Newfoundland  for  bait! — A.  Yes ;  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  you  say  that  get  their  bait  and  go  to  GeorgA 
for  cod  fish  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  take  their  ice  from  here  and  go  right  Ira 
to  the  George's. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  Where  are  the  George's  ! — A.  They  are  on  the  American  coast 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  They  are  farther  off  than  the  Newfoundland  Bank! — A.  No;  I 
not  know  exactly  the  distance.    They  are  not  more  than  90  or  100  mill 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  you  to  the  Newfoundland  Banks  !— A  It ' 
long  way  off. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  These  American  vessels  that  go  to  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoani 
land,  the  Grand  Bank  particularly,  they  would  not  come  to  you  for  baiti 
That  would  be  out  of  their  course! — A.  No;  they  would  not  come 
less  it  was  that  they  could  not  get  it  there.    They  prefer  taking  it  dot 
there.    I  have  heard  them  say  they  would  take  it  down  there  as  it  voi 
not  spoil. 

Q.  You  say  that  several  vessels  have  come  to  yon  to  get  ice  and 
off  to  George's  to  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Jfo.  28. 

ilifax  City,  hotel-keeper,  on  behalf  of  tbe  Gov- 
Mnjesty,  sworn  and  examiued. 

name  Of  the  hotel  yon  keep  1 — A.D8n-or.  The 

maiioer  for  some  years  T — A.  Twentj-tbree 

SDgaged  in  the  fishing  business  t— A.  Tea. 
In  1861, 18()2,  and  1S63. 
they  1 — A.  The  Jalia  Ann,  from  PoTtland,  in 
from  Portland,  in  1862,  and  the  Northwester, 

er  vessels,  or  any  other  years,  that  yoa  were 

No. 

lb  in  the  first  year,  1861  f — A.  Under  Gape 

ore. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence! — A.  Yes. 

fl,8biug  there! — A.  Five  weeks. 

)f  mackerel  did  yoa  catch  t — A.  Five  hundred 

863,  bow  long  were  yoa  fisfaJDgt — A.  Seven 

^he  tonnage  of  the  first  vessel  you  were  fishing 

rightly  say. 

I  that  yon  got  f — A.  Yes ;  she  was  under  one 

Age,  considerably. 

—A.  Yes. 

..  Yes. 

rip  that  year  ! — A.  Yea. 

ong  were  you  out  f — A.  Seven  weeks. 

ret! — A.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  barrels. 

el — A.  It  was  not,  bat  we  went  borne  with 

trip! — A.  Yes ;  it  was  a  fall  trip.    Next  year 
er. 

out ! — A.  I  was  pretty  near  four  weeks  in  tbe 
o.    We  had  320  barrels  when  I  left  her. 
:  yoa  where  you  c»ugbt  those  fl»h! — A.  We 
barrels  on  Cape  George,  close  in  among  the 

le  Northwester,  where  did  yoa  catch  T — A.  We 

ir. 

did  yon  catoli  T — A.  About  7  or  S  miles. 

1  speaking  of! — A,  The  Northwester. 

lel  t — A.  The  other  vessel,  we  fished  inshore 

;;e.  Port  Hood,  and  Margaree. 

er!— A.  Yes. 

fish  were  caught  inshore! — A.  The  whole  of 

season's  fish. 

■e  fishing,  did  you  see  other  vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

very  day  we  saw  more  or  less,  10,  15,  or  20 

ih  their  fish  T — A.  Close  to  as. 
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Q.  All  together  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  altogether  within  shore! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  far  from  shore!— A.  Aboat  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  from 
that  to  a  mile.  j 

Q.  I  presume  you  were  acquaiuted  with  the  opinions  of  the  men?- 
A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  You  conversed  with  them  ! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Now,  would  those  vessels  come  into  the  bay  to  fish  if  excinded  ' 
from  fishing  within  three  miles  ! — A.  1  think  not.  * 

Q.  Why  not ! — A.  Because  they  don't  get  any  fish  worth  while  off 
shore.    They  have  to  come  inshore  to  ^et  them. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  whole  of  your  experience  ! — A.  Yes, 

No.  29. 

August  22, 1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

Ja:vies  McLean,  merchant,  Letite,  parish  of  St.  George,  Charlotte 
County,  New  Brunswick,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  reside  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  !— A,  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  parish  do  you  live  ! — A.  In  the  parish  of  St  George. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  fishing  business! — A.  I  trade  in  fish. 

Q.  You  live  close  to  the  shore  of  the  bay  ! — A.  Close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  harbors  at  that  part  of  the  coast;  ia  which 
harbor  do  you  carry  on  business!— A.  We  have  a  store  at  Letite aad 
another  at  Black  Bay. 

Q.  Both  of  which  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  !— A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  ! — A.  About  IT 
years. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  fishery  carried  on  there  ?— A.  Our  chief  fisberj- 
is  herring. 

Q.  You  are  acquinted  with  the  fishery  from  Lepreau  to  Letite  t— A 
Yes;  very  well. 

Q.  That  is  along  the  main-land! — A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Among  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast  are  Campobello,  Deer 
Island,  and  some  minor  islands  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  Grand  Manan  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Deer  Island  and  the  smaller  islands  immediately  around  it  art 
known  as  the  parish  of  West  Isles  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Campobello  is  a  separate  parish  by  itself!— A.  Yes.  \ 

Q.  And  so  is  Grand  Manan  ! — A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  And  they  are  all  within  the  limits  of  Charlotte  County  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  all  British  islands  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  how  the  herring  fisherrhas 
been  conducted  !  Take  the  last  ten  years  if  you  like.— A.  Our  chief  fisk- 
ing  commences  some  time  in  November,  and  extends  during  the  winter, 
in  fact  along  the  spring,  till  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May.  i 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  last  ten  years  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  herring  disposed  of  ! — A.  They  are  disposed  of  in  » 
frozen  state;  they  are  caught  and  frozen  and  sold  to  the  people  who 
come  to  buy  them  in  vessels;  some  are  taken  to  Eastport,  barreled cpi 
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A  frozen  state ;  they  are  also  disposed  of  in 
s  and  St.  Johu,  and  are  sent  tbroaghoat  tbe 

It  any  berriogt — A.  Tee;  we  salt  some;  if 

3,  freezing,  we  Bait  them. 

u  take  besides  herring  T — A.  Uod,  haddock, 

they  all  caught  inshore  ? — A.  The  herring 

'  fiah  T — A.  The  other  fish  are  chiefly  taken 
nie  of  which  are  caught  outride  of  three 

ock,  hake,  and  pollock  1 — A.  About  all  are 

7  inshore? — A.  I  mean  within  three  miles  of 

near  shore  as  a  rale  t — A.  Sometimes  very 

e  from  Leprean  to  Letite,  how  many  vessels 

Iritiah  subjects  t— A.  From  Lepreau  to  Letite 

tween  60  and  60  vesaels. 

fboatflshingt — A.  Tea. 

employed  1— A.  I  should  think  there  would 

toLetitel— A'.  Yes. 

' — A.  About  21  miles.    I  think  there  are  150 

in  which  yon  carry  on  business — Letite  and 
le  number  of  boats  in  those  harbora  aloneT — 

)f  business  done  as  yon  go  in  the  direction 

r  Harbor ;  how  many  boats  are  there  at  that 

er. 

ling  ground! — A.  It  ia  a  splendid  fishing 

Beaver  Harbor  as  at  Letite  and  Black  Bay  ? 

are  there  at  Lepreau  t — A.  Kot  a  large  num- 

A  Maces  Bay  1 — A.  A  £ew  boats  there. 

1  Deadman'sUovef — A.  Yes. 

ling  placet — A.  Yes;  a  few  boats  are  owned 

s  Harbor. 

r  boats  at  each  of  theae  placea  added  together 

give  you  the  number  at  150;  I  dare  say  there 

overdraw  it;  I  want  it  to  be  aoder  the  num- 

70  between  Letite  and  Black  Bay  T— A.  Yes. 
there  are  as  many  in  Beaver  Harbor  f — A. 

e  only  10  additional  boats  an  far  up  aa  Le- 
it  will  be  fully  up  to  150,  quite  likely  200. 
ely  as  to  150,  and  there  are  quite  likely  to 
lO  hesitation  iu  sweariug  to  150. 
'  many  men  will  be  employed  on  each  reasel 
issels  are  of  different  tonnage.    Some  may 
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have  as  many  as  from  6  and  8  to  10  men.    Our  vessels  for  herring  fish- 
ing are  of  small  size. 

Q.  How  man 3"  men  do  the  boats  employ  t — A.  There  are  generally  tvo 
men  in  each  boat. 

Q.  I  presume  these  vessels  are  used  for  herrinp:  fishing  only  in  the 
winter  season  f — A.  For  the  herring  fishing  in  the  winter  season.  When 
the  herring  is  right  inshore,  the  natives  along  the  shore  ose  boats. 
When  the  herring  move  ofiF,  if  they  have  not  vessels,  they  cannot  fol- 
low the  fish.  They  have  to  go  in  vessels  to  follow  the  herring,  perhaps 
ten  miles  along  the  shore  to  another  harbor. 

Q.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  1871,  bow  did  you  deal  with 
the  fish  i  Did  the  Americans  come  in  as  much  after  the  abrogratioo  of 
the  Keciprocity  Treaty  and  before  they  commenced  under  the  Washiug- 
ton  Treaty  ? — A.  Not  catching  herrings. 

Q.  Did  they  do  so  after  1871! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  Commission  how  you  dealt  with  the  herring  before  1S71I 
— A,  Wo  dealt  with  them  as  we  do  now.  The  Americans  came  dovrn 
and  bought  them ;  if  not,  we  loaded  a  vessel  ourselves  and  shipped 
them  frozen  to  New  York. 

Q.  There  was  no  duty  imposed! — A.  We  never  had  a  duty  charged 
on  frozen  herring  and  fresh  fish. 

Q.  What  was  the  duty  on  salted  herringbefore  the  date  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty! — ^^A.  Half  a  cent  a  pound  right  through  or  $1  per  bar- 
rel, and  50  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  duty,  you  shipped  largely  to  theUaitwI 
States  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  us,  duty  or  no  dorr. 

Q.  Before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did  you  get  as  high  or  higher  prices 
as  now  for  your  dried  fish  ! — A.  We  got  higher  prices  than  now,  a  good 
deal  higher  than  we  are  getting  this  season. 

Q.  You  made  more  money  after  paying  the  duty  than  you  do  now!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  the  Americans  have  comedownand 
fished  a  great  deal! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  fishing  grounds  in  your  locality  entirely  in  British  waters! 
— A.  Our  herring  fishery  is  altogetherin  British  waters — all  that  1  know 
of;  I  don't  know  of  any  in  American  waters. 

Q.  It  is  altogether  within  the  three-mile  limit! — A.  Altogether.  I 
don't  know  of  any  beyond  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore  not  within 
our  locality. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Americans  fish  anywhere  for  herring  except  on 
the  coast! — A.  I  don't  think  so;  not  in  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  other  fish,  except  cod,  which  is  caught 
outside! — A.  A  great  many  of  the  cod  are  caught  inside  and  ft  greaJ 
many  outside  of  the  limits. 

Q.  You  put  the  cod  as  being  chiefly  caught  outside  the  limits?— A* 
Yes. 

Q.  But  haddock,  hake,  and  pollack  are  all  inshore  fish  ! — A.  I  shooid 
say  chieflv  inshore  with  us. 

Q.  You  ow^n  fishing-vessels  yourself! — A.  Yes;  and  supply  fisue^ 
men. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  for  cod,  pollack,  and  haddock  as  well  as  herring!— i. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  catch  is  made — that  it  is  all  inshore!— A* 
Principally.  I  don't  go  in  my  own  vessels,  but  I  know  from  the  state- 
ments of  my  captains.  I  keep  the  run  of  them  and  know  where  ther 
are. 
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etbe  other  fish  yoa  bnve  metitioned  cnoght  in- 
>ar  haddock,  bake,  and  pollack  are  nil  iosliore 

1  own  experieDoe  aa  a  resael-owDer  1 — A.  Yes; 

IshinfC  from  land  f — A.  Tes. 
ithin  tbe  tbree  mileBt — A.  I  sbould  tbink  so. 
[)t  aboDt  it  1 — A.  I  bave  aot  inach  donbt  aboat 
ODtaide ;  but  ne  call  those  all  inshore  flab, 
e  Dniuber  of  British  vessels  and  boats  in  yoar 
he  number  of  Americans  who  have  come  tbere 
1 — A.  Do  yoii  take  the  county  of  Charlotte  T 
— A.  In  the  winter-time  we  aruoutnumbered. 
ewinter-timel — A.  In  the  herring  fishing  on  our 
from  100  to  125  American  veesela  Hshing,  small 

•eaa  to  I-etiteT — A.  Yes;  off  Beavor  Harbor, 

ay,  and  Lepreau. 

eseiela  f — A.  They  range  from  10  np  to  probably 

IshingT — A.  For  herring  chiefly;  a  few  fish  for 

*or  haddock  fish  for  herring  as  well  t — A.  ISo ; 

ite. 

>wn  for  haddock  fishing  t — A.  Not  many  come 

Idock.    I  know  of  one  or  two  personally  ;  there 

leet  of  150  vessels  fish  for  herring  t — A.  Tea, 

le  Commission  tbe  process  of  fishing,  what  the 

y  come  down  there  f — A.  They  come  down  in 

ueut  our  harbors  in  blustering  weather,  and  in 

iu  the  Niorniug  and  set  their  nets.    They  bave 

I  large  witrps,  and  set  a  gang  of  nets,  two  or 

e  nets  are  all  allowed  to  remain  out  all  night 

Ilia?,  if  iC  is  not  windy.    If  it  is  too  windy  tbe 

,  and  the  nets  bave  to  remain  in  the  water  un- 

3t  them  taken  in.    The  vessels  do  not  take  ap 

>ent  after  them,  and   in  blustery  weather  it  is 

The  herring  is  taken  on  board  of  the  vessels. 

I  large  catch,  the  men  take  tbe  herring  to  the 

if  there  is  only  a  small  catch,  they  freeze  them 

;  freeze  the  Hsb  so  well  on  deck  as  on  shore. 

:  tbfy  bind  tbe  fishi — A.  Yes. 

^he  snow  and  Iny  the  herring  ou  tbe  ground  f — 

eze.     In  tbe  morning  tbey  take  the  herring  and 

(Ts  always  in  the  harbor. 

ti  receive  tbe  herring  us  soon  as  frozen  are  dif- 

;  they  are  outside  of  the  l',io  I  mentioned. 

1  vesitels  which  are  iu  tbe  harbors  with  buyers 

Lm  erica  1 1  vessels. 

en  ashore  frozen  and  then  taken  in  small  boats 

lid  to  buyers  T — A.  Yes. 

len  those  vessels  are  loaded  and  leave,  their 

ihcrsl — A.  Yes. 
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AWARD   OP   THE   FISHERY   COMMISSION, 


Q.  The  business  is  carried  on  in  that  way  until,  in  the  spring,  the 
fishing- vessels  go  away  empty  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  sold  the  fish  as  they  caught  them  ! — A.  Yea;  they  dis- 
pose of  the  herring  just  in  the  same  way  as  our  own  vessels.  Some  vej- 
sels  sell  what  they  catch  daring  the  winter,  and  tlien  catch  a  load,  or 
part  of  a  load,  go  home,  and  sell  them.    As  a  rule  they  go  home  empty. 

Q.  Is  a  catch  of  fish  a  cash  article? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  cash  is  handed  over  to  the  seller  immediately  the  fish  is  de- 
livered. They  pay  so  much  cash  per  100 ;  what  do  they  pay  for  lierrinjl 
— A.  It  is  according  to  the  season  and  the  scarcity.  They  generally 
start  at  the  first  of  the  season  at  from  45  cents  to  50  cents,  and  attli 
latter  part  of  the  season  they  go  down  to  45  cents,  40  centos,  ;J5  cents, 
and  30  cents  per  100. 

Q.  Would  you  average  them  at  40  cents  all  round  I — A.  They  woald 
go  at  very  nearly  that,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Without  the  privilege  of  landing  and  putting  the  herring  onttd 
freeze,  the  American  fishermen  could  not  very  well  carry  on  the  bna 
ness? — A.  It  would  be  a  little  awkward. 

Q.  You  say  they  could  freeze  only  small  quantities  on  deck?— A.  Th( 
herring  must  be  kept  separate  and  turned  over;  they  cannot  freeze  Terj 
well  when  lying  6  or  8  inches  deep.  They  must  get  the  herring  tlior 
oughly  frozen — just  like  ice. 

Q.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  freeze  them  in  that  way  on  deck 
unless  the  catch  is  very  small  f — A.  Unless  the  catch  is  very  small. 

Q.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  land? — A.  Yes;  with  large qwD- 
tities  it  is  more  convenient  to  land. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  great  convenience  and  privilege  to  the  Americaoj 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so! — A.  I  should  think  so;  I  look  upon  itassaeli. 

Q.  The  Americans  themselves  consider  it  a  privilege  toland!-A.I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Obviously  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  f — A.  It  looks  that  way.  1 
know  that  all  our  fisherman  have  to  land  to  freeze  the  fish,  and  tlM 
Americans  follow  the  same  methods.  There  is  no  diff'erence  betweei 
them  at  all ;  at  least  I  do  not  see  any  dift'erence.  They  fish  io  the  bar 
bor  just  in  common  with  our  own  men. 

Q.  Before  the  Americans  came  there  it  was  the  rule,  I  think,  that  w 
nets  should  be  left  set  in  the  day-time! — A.  That  is  our  law. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  it ! — A.  Yes.  The  reasons  fo 
it  are  diverse.  When  a  great  man^^  fishermen  are  there,  if  they  leav 
their  nets  set  in  the  day-time  it  scares  the  herring  away.  There  will  b 
at  such  a  time  probably  20  or  30  tiers  of  nets,  and  if  they  are  left  iati 
water  during  the  day,  this  frightens  the  fish  away. 

Q.  Before  the  Americans  came  in  there  at  all,  I  understand  ttatth 
nets  were  not  left  down  in  the  day-time! — A.  Yes;  the  reason  whv  wn 
that  if  the  nets  are  so  left  set  it  scares  the  herring  out  of  the  harbor. 

Q.  Because  the  fish  can  see  the  nets  in  the  daytime! — A.  Yes.  TIkJ 
will  not  mesh  in  the  day-time,  but  they  will  during  the  night. 

Q.  They  do  not  catch  themselves  in  the  nets  during  theday!— i 
No  ;  nor  on  moonlight  nights. 

Q.  The  night  is  the  proper  time  to  put  out  nets  to  catch  herring?— i 
Yes;  and  the  darker  the  night  the  better. 

Q.  In  fact,  the  regulations  were  such  that  the  fishermen  had  no  rizb 
to  keep  their  nets  down  in  the  day-time,  and  none  were  to  be  set  froi 
sundown  on  Sunday  night  until  sunrise  on  Monday  morning f— A. 
believe  that  such  was  the  case. 
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bare  come  in  and  chaugeil  tbe  practice  T — A. 

te  down  all  dayl — A.  Yea;  and  all  day  Snn- 

nets  np  on  Sunday  t — A.  Sometimes  tbey  do 
ati  this  is  done  JQSt  as  it  suits  themselves. 
nd  Saturday  alike  1 — A.  I  do  not  see  that  they 

of  that  kind  of  fishing  on  the  fish  t — A.  It 
igbt  close  inshore  to  one  and  a  half  miles  and 
)f  our  harbors  into  deeper  water, 
system  of  fishing  been  destructive  to  these 

ne  thing,  they  set  rather  too  many  nets.  If 
fish,  they  set  so  many  nets  that  they  cannot 
all;  and  if  nets  are  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
sink  after  a  certain  time  to  the  bottom ;  and 
remain  for  21  to  48  honra  the  fish  become 
the  bottom  of  the  fishing-gronuds. 
:bebottom,  the  herring  and  nets  are  alt  lastl — 
jase.  Sometimes  the  nets  are  recovered  after 
'  half-decomposed  herring.  The  nets  are  not 
LFe,  and  the  bottom  is  corrupted.  The  herring 
liuutes— after  being  canght  in  tbe  net. 
af  all  this  on  the  Qshing-gronnds  f — A.  Tbey 
lerriog  shau  the  spot;  tbey  will  not  frequent 
keep  farther  out. 

lag  ground  near  yoar  coast  T — A.  Herring  ap- 
r;  we  find  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  our  bar- 

chief  spawnin[;-time  extends  from  about  tbe 

Idle  of  September  T — A.  It  extends  from  tbe 

)f  October. 

ed  the  close  season  T — A.  Yes. 

le  spawn  all  the  year  round  T — A.  I  have  no 

ing  spawn  in  the  winter  t — A.  Yes. 

I  herring  in  the  boats  on  the  coast. 

were  ready  to  spawn  T — A.  Yes.  I  have  made 
n  about  it,  and  one  man  in  St.  Andrew's  Bay 
raa  sunk  for  ten  or  twelve  days  it  would  be  all 
}uld  rely  upon  this  person.    The  spawn  become 

II  the  bottom.  At  the  time  we  were  trying  to 
Bt  off  as  a  spawning  groand.  St.  Andrew's 
7  of  Piissamaquoddy. 

.lied  tbe  inner  bay  of  Passamaquoddy  f — A.  I 

me  time  a  great  herring  ground  1 — A.  It  was 
round. 

on  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  since  the 
lere,  what  has  become  of  itt — A.  It  has  lieeu 
two  years;  it  is  now  no  good  whatever, 
ricans  destroy  it  I — A.  By  bringing  too  many 
iug  too  many  nets.  The  water  is  quite  rough 
blowing  heavily  in  from  tbe  northwest.  Nortb- 
iter,  and  three  yeara  ago  we  had  a  very  bard 
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winter.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  wind,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
nets  were  set.  Within  a  few  hours  of  their  being  set,  at  nigbt,  they 
would  be  full  of  herring,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  drawn  for  a  we^k 
or  ten  days,  and  perhaps  never ;  and  when  this  was  done,  they  ^ew 
found  full  of  rotten  and  corrupt  herring.  Many  nets  were  allowed  toll? 
there,  and  this  altogether  destroyed  these  fishing  grounds.  Within  \k 
last  two  j'ears  we  have  got  no  herring  at  all  there  worth  speaking  or 
taking  notice  of. 

Q.  This  has  been  done  by  American  fishermen  f — A..  Not  altosetW; 
the  American  fishermen  helped  to  do  it ;  a  great  many  Americans  were 
concerned  in  it,  but  our  fishermen  were  in  it  too. 

Q.  Were  your  fishermen  driven  to  it  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
Americans ? — A.  They  have  to  do  it;  they  must  do  it. 

Q.  Another  mode  of  fishing — trawling — is  practiced  with  lar^rfi§b, 
such  as  pollack,  haddock,  &c. ;  explain  the  eftect  of  it. — A.  Trawling 
has  been  pursued,  as  I  understand  it,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  That  is,  since  the  ratification  of  the  Washington  Treaty  f— A.  Yes; 
it  began  about  six  years  ago.  Our  fishermen  commenced  to  trawl  witk 
500  hooks,  but  the  number  has  gradually  crept  up,  and  this  year  they 
trawl  with  from  1,500  to  2,000  honks.  We  found  after  the  first  one  or 
two  years'  experience  at  it  that  on  the  ground  where  we  had  trawleti 
one  year  no  fish  were  to  be  got  the  next  year ;  then  we  would  bare  to 
go  half  a  mile  or  so  farther  out.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  disai»{)ear- 
ance  of  the  fish  is  the  throwing  over  of  the  gurry  there. 

Q.  Gurry  is  the  offal  of  the  fish  !— A.  Yes.  The  skate,  a  fisb  tliat 
lies  on  the  bottom,  eats  this  offal ;  but  these  lines  destroy  about  aU  ifaeaa 
fish  and  leave  nothing  to  eat  up  the  offal. 

Q.  How  is  this  done! — A.  The  hooks  lay  right  on  the  bottom, and 
the  skate,  which  act  as  scavengers,  also  lay  right  on  the  bottom,  andis 
these  hooks  lie  close  to  them,  they  swallow  the  bait  lazily  and  aw 
drowned. 

Q.  The  same  statement  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  mother  fish?— 
A.  The  mother  fish  are  stupid  about  the  time  of  spawning,  aud  then 
lie  on  the  bottom ;  and  they  take  hold  of  these  trawling  hooks.  These 
hooks  are  small ;  a  great  deal  smaller  tha  i  the  hand  line  hook,  whiih  ia 
double  their  size.  The  hand-line  fisherman  lets  his  line  down,  and  ad 
soon  as  he  strikes  the  bottom  with  his  lead,  he  hauls  the  liue  up  about 
six  feet. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  leiid  placed  above  the  hook  ?— A.  About  a  fathom 
He  hauls  the  Ime  up  so  as  to  have  the  bait  clear  of  the  bottom  and  clean; 
and  so  the  mother  fish  hardly  ever  pay  attention  to  it.  Th*y  do  n«l 
want  to  catch  these  fish,  but  the  trawling  hooks  catch  ever>  luiog,  i« 
eluding  little  fish  and  mother  fish.    . 

Q.  W^heu  they  are  hauled  up,  what  is  the  result  ! — A.  A  great  manj 
large  fish  have  swallowed  the  smaller  hooks,  and  their  mouths  being  kepi 
open  are  drowned.  They  drop  oft  the  hooks  dead  to  the  bottom,  atHJ 
the  fishermen  tell  me  they  believe  that  one-half  of  the  fish  that  tiiej 
kill  on  the  trawls  they  do  not  get. 

Q.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  taking  of  small  fish,  which  are  useless  tl 
them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  no  skate  and  pollock,  &c.,  tJiken  ? — A.  Yes  ;  but  skate  are  m 
good  save  to  act  as  cleaners  of  the  grounds  and  eat  up  the  oti'al. 

Q.  The  Americans  introduced  this  system  of  trawl-fishing  f— A.  Te^f 
I  believe  they  got  it  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  trawling  on  the  bottom,  on  marine  wee*i» 
and  other  substances  on  which  the  fish  feed! — A.  It  clears  the  grouu^ 
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aod  in  fact  of  abont  everytliing  on  tbem. 
and  brings  np  all  kinds  of  sabstances,  owing 
books. 

Iravrling  is,  that  one-balf  of  tbe  fish  they 
the  fishermen  have  to  move  off  to  other 
luseqneuce  of  it. 

food  of  the  fish  besides — such  as  marine 
aetimes  catch  fish  with  their  entrails  fnll  of 
}m  the  bottom. 

onid  be  the  average  yearly  valne  of  the  fish 
I  Charlotte  Coanty,  from  Leprean  to  Letite  f 
taken  by  each  man  on  the  average  t — &..  It 
)  that.  They  vary  a  good  deal.  I  aboald 
man  shonld  average  at  leaat  40,000.  If  he 
k  very  poor  ivinter's  work, 
each  man  must  do  that  and  more  f — A.  Yes, 

0  so  he  caanot  live  and  pay  bis  bills, 
ber  fish  1 — A.  O,  yes. 

ttetical  knowledge  of  tbe  fishery,  being  aa 
t  dealing  with  tbe  men  who  fish  as  yon  do, 
;are,  wonld  be  the  value  of  the  fisheries  and 
b  caaght  by  British  sabjeots  between  the 
lepreaa  to  Letite  t  What  would  be  a  fair 
K.  I  shonld  estimate  tbe  quantity  for  Gbar- 
ng  islands.    We  all  fish,  aud  it  would  be 

1  tbe  catch  of  the  islands  as  well  1 — A.  Yes ; 
id  occasionally,  and  the  adjoining  islands 

e  whole  t — A.  A  low  estimate  for  our  fishery 
"year. 
-A.  Yes. 

I— A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  am  under  tbe  mark ; 
:  at  all. 

leal  more  T — A.  Yes. 
'  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  at  least  a  million  T — 

ads  take  a  considerable  amount  more  1 — A. 

ad  more  vessels  1— A.  Yes. 
as  much  T — A.  Yes ;  fully  as  much  as  we 

lat  tbey  do  take  more  T — A.  I  believe  that 

itt— A.  No. 

lillion  dollars'  worth  taken  by  them  t — A. 
liars'  worth. 

St  calculation  t — A.  Yesj  I  put  it  down  as 
d  sure. 

much  as  we  do  1 — A.  I  believe  that  they 
m.uch  auyway. 

8  well  as  our  own,  on  which  you  place  an 
in  value,  is  taken  within  three  miles  of  the 
niug  myself  to  within  the  three-mile  limit, 
sels  come  down  there  for  bait  1 — A.  A  good 
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Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  proper  season  for  herring  was  from  ]Sfl 
yember  to  March  and  April ;  do  the  Americans  confine  themselves  i 
that  season,  or  do  they  fish  during  the  summer  months? — A.  They  fisl 
during  the  summer  in  common  with  our  fishermen.  The  herring  ar 
about  that  time  on  our  shore,  and  about  May  they  leave  it.  Then  M 
ing  tor  herring  as  a  business  is  discontinued,  and  we  go  for  pollock,  an 
cod,  and  haddock.  In  the  spring,  right  on  our  main  shore,  for  aboi 
three  or  four  weeks,  there  is  not  much  fishing  to  speak  of;  this  is  a  kin 
of  rest,  though  the  fish  apparently  play  in  at  the  time.  The  men  then  g 
after  hake  and  haddock. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  come  down  for  them  ? — A.  Yes;  just  thesam 
as  our  own  men.     I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  them. 

Q.  And  they  are  fishing  there  now  ? — A.  Yes,  every  day. 

Q.  In  large  numbers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  fishery  this  year  I — A.  It  is  very  good  indeed. 

Q.  For  pollock! — A.  The  pollock  fishing  is  a  little  extra  this  year. 

Q.  Point  out  Quoddy  Kiver;  is  not  the  catch  of  pollock  there  large  1- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  fish  are  caught  in  American  waters  in  that  quarter  at  alii- 
A.  The  fishermen  do  not  fish  in  American  waters;  that  is,  they  do  m 
make  a  business  of  it.     I  have  never  seen  them  do  so. 

Q.  What  is  between  the  islands  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  Quoddi 
River,  which  is  a  strong  sea  current ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  numerous  eddies  in  it,  and  in  them  you  get  the  pol 
lock  ? — A.  Yes;  when  the  tide  is  running,  we  fish  on  what  is  called  the 
slack. 

Q.  There  is  an  extra  catch  of  pollock  this  year! — A.  I  was  talking  to 
several  persons  there  and  they  informed  me  that  from  8O0  to  10 
quintals  of  pollock  were  caught  daily. 

Q.  That  is  between  these  islands  ! — ^A.  All  this  was  caught  in  Bhtid 
waters. 

Q.  And  is  not  more  than  half  of  these  fish  taken  by  Americans !-J 
We  estimate  that  fully  one  half  is  so  taken. 

Q.  What  are  pollock  worth  a  quintal ! — A.  The  price  is  very  lof  J 
present;  it  ranges  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  quintal. 

Q.  This  is  an  exceptionably  low  year  as  regards  price!— A  Te 
Last  year  we  paid  $2.75  and  $3  a  quintal. 

Q.  Along  the  coast  of  Maine,  say  from  Eastport  westward,  the 
lives  a  large  population  who  fish  entirely  in  our  waters !— A.  Yi 
They  came  from  Lubec,  Perry,  Pembroke,  and  Eastport,  and  along  b 
Cutler,  and  westward  of  Lubec,  and  still  further  away  than  that. 

Q.  And  from  Machias  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  all  come  and  fish  in  our  waters  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  in  their  own  waters  ! — A.  I  do  not  lyiow  of  any  fishii 
within  the  three-mile  limit  in  their  waters. 

Q,  Within  three  miles  of  their  coast,  there  is  no  fishing  of  which  }x 
are  aware  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  is  a  population  that  lives  by  fishing  alone!— A.  Fro 
Eastport  and  along  there,  they  follow  fishing  for  a  livelihood  beyoi 
question. 

Q.  So  that  a  large  body  of  American  fishermen  gain  their  whole  li^ 
lihood  in  our  waters  ! — A.  Yes.    Those  that  fish  there  do. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  quantity  of  herring  alone  that  ooaw 
to  Eastport  in  the  course  of  the  season;  how  many  millions  gototki 
small  town  during  this  period! — A.  I  should  think,  at  the  least  (^cslfl 
tion,  from  7  to  10  millions. 
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own  waters  T — A.  Tea.     A  few  might  be  caaght 

i  is  rather  uniler  than  over  the  markf — A.  Yes. 
h  I  waut  to  put  my  estimates. 
r  practical  acqnaintaoce  with  the  fishery,  aboat 
00,000  you  mentioned  aa  having  been  taken  in 
ar  waters,  would  be  actnally  made  by  the  Ameri- 
it  down  at  a  low  estimate  T — A.  That  is  a  pretty 
r.  When  we  snppty  the  flshing-vessels,  we  And 
oka,  nets,  &c.,  aud  Rive  the  mea  one-half  of  the 
lioK  to  flud,  while  on  board,  save  their  clothing; 
1  for  one-seventh  of  the  catch  in  flab  or  in  value, 
provisions,  salt,  &c. 

iw  e.stimate,  what  would  yon  say  would  be  the 
i  on  the  average  frnm  year  to  year  f — A.  I  think 
i-quarter  or  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 
B8timat«t — A.  1  do  not  know  but  what  it  is,  but 
.  taking  one  year  with  another.  I  think  it  is 
lot  like  to  state  it  any  higher ;  it  is  an  expensive 

at  an  end  and  the  Americans  kept  out,  would  it 
ibermen  f — A.  I  think  so.  That  was  my  experi- 
;  there  was  such  a  tremendous  number  of  Aineri- 
ers  that  it  was  better  wbeo  they  did  not  have 
waters.  We  then  had  better  times  and  got  more 
)  pay  the  duty. 
)  in  your  neighborhood  when  a  duty  was  im- 

I  the  same  privileges  aa  now  with  regard  to  the 
i6  into  the  American  market  t — A.  Yes. 

were  kept  out  of  our  waters  altu^ther,  and  yon 
idiug  fresh  fish  into  their  market 'free,  would  it 
-  yon  than  nowl — A.  Yes. 
;  about  that  1 — A.  Kone  whatever. 
r  place  where  the  Americana  can  get  their  her- 
.  Yes. 

:now  that  they  procure  herring  down  here  in 
ter  time  at  Prospect  and  Halifax,  and  that  they 
r  tbem. 

ther  place  where  they  may  go  for  them,  to  your 
not  know  of  any  other  place  during  the  winter, 
re  have  tolerably  safe  fishing  from  November  in 

we  have  good  harbors, 
orst — A.  Tea. 

jme  down  nnd  bny  herring  for  bait  T — A.  Tea. 
cipally  in  the  spring. 

lole  Qloueester  fleet  come  down  for  bait  when 
mks,  or  George's  Banks,  and  the  Banks  of  New- 
Dber  do.    I  should  think  that  from  75  to  100  sail, 
rn  there  generally  every  spring. 
-A.  Yes. 

bny  it  T — A,  They  generally  buy  it. 
latch  abont  Grand  Manan  Island  t— A.  The  re- 
I  is  that  tbey  generally  catch  it  there. 
^y  generally  buy  it  T — A.  Tes. 
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Q  And  sometimes  they  catch  it  t — ^A.  Yes ;  they  hare  that  privilege. 
If  they  can  bay  it  cheaper  they  do  so. 

Q.  Soas  not  to  waste  time  f — A.  Yes.  We  generally  prefer  to  buy  bol 
for  oar  own  vessels  in  the  spring. 

Q.  If  yoa  are  sending  vessels  to  the  Banks,  yon  prefer  to  bay  tke 
bait  and  send  them  right  off? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  In  couseqaence  of  the  fishery  regulations  for  the  last  dor  10 yean 
have  yoa  found  that  herring  or  other  fish  have  with  yoa  iocreasedii 
number  ? — A.  The  herring,  since  their  spawn  has  been  protected,  hAvi 
increased  wonderfully. 

Q.  Where  are  their  chief  spawning-grounds  f — ^A.  Off  the  southcn 
head  of  Grand  Manan  Island. 

Q.  That  is  their  great  spawning-ground  for  the  Bay  of  Fandy )— i 
Yes. 

Q.  If  that  is  destroyed,  what  will  become  of  the  herriug  fishery  f— A 
It  will  be  ruined. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  been  meddled  with  by  the  Americi 
fishermen,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  and  attempts  made  to  prevent  it 
— ^A.  Yes ;  this  has  been  often  the  case. 

Q.  They  lie  off  and  come  in  at  night  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  spite  of  efforts  made  to  protect  the  grounds  they  come  in!— i 
Yes. 

Q.  It  requires  a  cruiser  to  keep  them  off  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  Dominion,  within  the  last  eight  or  M 
years,  has  gone  to  large  expense  to  protect  the  fishery  all  along  tti 
coast  Y — A.  I  have  so  understood. 

Q.  Who  is  the  warden  at  Grand  Manan  Island  f — A,  Waltor  tt 
Laughlin. 

Q.  And  at  Deer  Island  f — A.  James  M.  Lord. 

Q.  These  men  look  after  the  fishery  grounds  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do  the  American  fisherman  will  ooa 
in  T — A.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Foster :  , 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  state  that  you  had  been  in  the  bosiiM 
of  trading  ? — A.  About  17. 

Q.  And  how  far  are  your  two  stores  from  each  other  t — A,  Abontti 
miles  by  land. 

Q.  And  by  water  T — A.  Between  three  and  four  miles. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  village  where  you  reside  ? — ^A.  It  contains  fid 
70  to  80  rate- payers. 

Q.  And  how  many  inhabitants! — A.  From  300  to  350. 

Q.  That  is  St.  George? — A.  No.  It  is  Letite,  in  the  parish  of  I 
George.  ! 

Q.  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  the  village  in  which  yiN 
other  store  is  situated  f — ^A.  Nearly  400 ;  and  I  suppose  there  are  atM| 
80  rate-payers. 

Q.  In  these  two  villages  live  about  700  people  t — ^A.  Yes.  j 

Q.  How  many  live  in  the  whole  parish  of  St.  George  f — A.  I  cam 
give  the  exact  figure.  The  population  of  the  coun^  of  Gharlotti 
25,000, 1  think. 

Q.  What  is  its  area  f — ^A.  The  county  is  about  50  miles  long ;  it  is^ 
tensive. 

Q.  It  runs  back  a  considerable  distance  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  Fredericton  does  it  runt — ^A.  It  is  some  distance 
Fredericton. 
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asineaa  yoa  do  aboat  the  same  from  year  to 

lishiug  or  iocreasiog  in  these  two  stores  1 — A. 

ithin  the  last  year  or  so. 

geat  T — A..  Aboat  foar  years  ago. 

isiaess  did  you  then  do  t — A.  My  brother  and 

re  would  estimate  the  basioess  for  the  year  at 

,000. 

-A.  Yea. 

consists  in  buying  and  selling  fish  f — A.  Tes. 

ood  many  flsh  in  goods  1 — A.  Yes. 

is  almost  wholly  done  in  connection  with  the 

lid  there  be  in  a  boat  T — A.  In  the  small  boats, 

itb  you  I — A.  Yes. 

d  fishing  vessels  T — A.  We  own  shares  in  some 

\ — A.  They  are  quite  small ;  they  range  from 

weuty  tons. 

i  do  yon  own  shares  t — A.  In  four. 

Atch  of  the  vesdels — perhaps  that  is  your  chief 

em  I — A.  Yes, 

ir  cash  T — A.  Yes. 

..  We  handle  from  960,000  to  $60,000  worth  of 

120,000  or  $30,000  of  year  basiness  is  done  for 

),OU0  is  represented  by  herriug  t — A.  We  have 

r  herring  of  late  years.    The  Americans  come 

.  we  do  not  bother  with  them. 

liich  you  principally  handle  I — A.  Haddock, 

We  handle  a  good  many  pollock. 

>h  the  pollock  1 — A.  We  ship  some  to  Portland 

tomiuion. 

em  f — A.  We  salt  and  dry  them. 

I  ood  t— A.  Yes. 

)t  for  pollock  in  the  United  States  1 — A.  We 

;here. 

pally  at  Portland. 

narket  for  consumption  there  1 — A.  I  do  not 

me  them  or  not. 

of  pollock  shipped  direct  from  the  province  to 

e  go! — A.  The  bake  and  haddock  go  to  the 

o  the  Americans  or  ship  them  f — A.  We  sell 

,]?.  S. 

id  thence  T — A.  I  suppose  so. 

M  say  that  the  priue  of  herring  is   now  very 

illock  is  very  tow. 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  so  with  reference  to 

g  ! — A.  They  are  very  low  in  price, 
a  trade  In  smoked  herring  T — A.  No. 
im  T — A.  In  boxes. 
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Q.  Of  whom  t — A.  The  fishermen  who  smoke  them. 
Q.  What  are  they  worth  a  box  t — A.  Aboat  17  cents. 

Q.  How  many  does  a  box  hold  t — A.  About  70.    These  are  a 
herring. 

Q.  Is  not  a  larger  herring  caught  in  your  neighborhood  f^A.  YeSb 

Q.  How  is  it  sold  1 — A.  By  the  hundred  or  by  the  barrel. 

Q.  What  do  these  sell  for  by  the  hundred  T — A.  From  30  to  50  oenti; 
and  sometimes  for  more. 

Q.  How  large  are  they  f — ^A.  They  are  from  12  to  13  iacbes  long,  I 
should  think. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  in  a  barrel  f — A.  I  thitik  aboQt  600. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  herring  taken  in  your  vicinity  goostottie 
United  States  f — A.  I  think  three  quarters. 

Q.  Where  does  the  remainder  go  ? — A.  It  is  sent  to  St.  John's,  throogl 
the  Dominion,  and  all  around. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  low  price  of  herring !— A  I  thiil 
that  too  many  are  caught. 

Q.  Is  there  any  diminution  in  the  snpply  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  They  are  superabundant  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  not  the  disposition  to  eat  smoked  herring  fallen  offf^A.  1 
cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  happen  to  know  that  they  are  less  eaten  than  tbq 
used  to  be! — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  herring  taken  in  the  winter  and  frozen  used  for  food  ut 
bait  ? — A.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  food.  I 

Q.  How  are  they  sent  from  this  place  to  the  United  States  ^iJ 
Ghiefly  in  American  vessels.    They  come  down  and  buy  them  id  bilL  \ 

Q.  In  pretty  large  quantities? — A.  They  take  from  150,000 to 4DMK 
in  a  vessel.  I 

Q.  During  what  months? — A.  They  commence  to  come  as  800iii( 
the  weather  is  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  herring  well,  and  tbey  M 
tinue  to  come  until  the  freezing  weather  is  over.  I  think  that  tbefle^ 
sels  are  occupied  in  fishing  during  the  summer.  ] 

Q.  These  are  not  taken  wholly  for  bait  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Thf 
are  taken  in  full  cargoes.  1 

Q.  And  they  go  back  to  the  States  and  sell  them  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  would  be  the  nearest  market  town  for  herring  in  qnuitil 
in  case  you  did  not  sell  them  to  these  vessels  t — A.  There  is  East 
Saint  Andrew's,  and  Saint  John's.     Eastport  is  about  10  miles 
Saint  Andrew's,  which  is  in  British  territory.    Eastport  is  a  small 
containing  about  8,000  or  9,000  people. 

Q.  You  do  not  really  mean  8,000  or  9,000  f— A.  I  cannot  glTeyoai 
exact  population.    It  is  quite  a  small  town.    Its  population  isprol 
a  couple  of  thousand.  J 

Q.  Do  you  send  the  most  to  Saint  Andrew's  or  Eastport?— A  w 
send  the  most  to  Eastport. 

Q.  And  a  good  deal  Uie  most? — ^A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Very  many  more  than  either  to  Saint  John's,  K.  B.,  or 
Andrew's  ? — A.  Eastport  merchants'  vessels  come  down  and  buy  the) 
take  them  back  and  ship  them. 

Q.  If  these  vessels  do  not  come  down  you  say  that  you  send  tli< 
Eastport,  Saint  Andrew's,  and  Saint  John's;  where  do  you  send 
greater  part  of  them  ? — A.  To  Eastport. 

Q.  You  send  more  there  than  both  Saint  Andrew's  and  Saint  John^ 
A.  O,  yes ;  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  in  sorting  the  herring  between 
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nboae  to  be  nsed  as  baitT — A.  No.    They  are 

lait  as  for  eating.    In  the  winter  all  the  herring 

Ting  are  frozen. 

eaten  f — A.  O,  yes. 

is  dne  to  their  abundance  1 — A.  Yes. 

18  to  faow  the  price  has  ranged  daring  the  past 

le  price  shown  a  falling  tendency  T — A.  Two 

:y  high.    The  winter  was  blowy  and  blustering, 

fisbermeQ  a  high  price  for  them,  bnt  lost  money 

r  1 — A.  As  bigh  as  85  cents  a  hnndred. 
.7  cents  a  bon  f — A.  Yes. 
irice  a  handred  paid  to  fishermen  for  frozen 
asaally  about  fifty  cents  and  tbey  end  at  from 
!  sometimes  as  low  as  twenty  cents,  and  even. 

lot  taken  save  by  seines  t — A.  They  are  taken 

ie  them  at  Grand  Manan  Island  t — A.  Not  in 

them  there  T — A.  In  the  summer,  sometimes, 
er  at  all  f — A.  No. 

ly  of  tbem  except  inshore f — A.  I  do  not  know 
7  are  taken  in  winter  off  shore.    They  cannot 

with  nets, 
r  do  not  take  any  except  on  British  coasts  T — 

caaght  elsewhere  in  winter. 

ling  about  it — whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  T — 

doas  fleet  of  American  vessels  cornea  into  our 

hetber  they  take  herring  as  far  as  Eastport  in 
J  do  take  them  somewhere  about  Eastport,  bat 

It  is  in  British  waters.  You  can  lay  within 
tin  British  water.; 

ly  take  no  herring  in  winter  below  Eastport  on 
,  I  have  never  known  any  herring  to  speak  of 
ter. 

ight  up  to  the  line  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
Sshing  there.  None  :ire  caugbt  up  to  the  line 
are  taken  four  or  five  miles  away  from  Bast- 
there. 

'  that  there  is  not  much  of  a  summer  flsbery  T — 
hof  it. 

I  your  own  neighborhood  f — A.  No. 
lin  your  observation  f — A.  There  is  some  at 
re  they  go  for  bait ;  bnt  there  ia  none  of  any 
)  mainland.  The  whole  fishery  stops  when  it 
reeze  the  tiali.  The  herring  appear  playing  in 
■  shelter,  and  afterward,  in  the  spring,  they  ap- 
p  laces. 

Bcult  tor  the  Americans  to  freeze  tbeir  herrings 
—A.  Yes. 

lermen  would  probably  have  to  go  fifteen,  six- 
letimes  to  do  so. 
-A.  By  water. 
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Q.  And  yoa  tbiiik  they  could  Dot  do  tliatt — A.  I  thiak  tbat  tbrt 
iiUI;  but  if  they  did  so,  tliey  could  ouly  fl^b  oue-biilf  of  tlieir  limp. 
Q.  How  soon  after  the  herring  are  caught  is  it  neceaaarj  to  freat 
em  1 — A.  It  takes  some  time  to  pick  up  a  uet  and  take  out  the  catd 
the  moruing,  and  when  this  is  done  pretty  much  of  the  day  is  speai, 
id  the  nieu  have  theu  only  an  hour  or  so  to  work  with  the  herring  liefon 
le  night  tails.  Ittakestbegreaterpartof  theday  to  pick  up  tlieD«tairi 
t  it;  and  iben,  if  tliey  bad  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  go  afterward, tin 
gather  might  l>e  calm  or  the  wind  be  ahead. 

Q.  How  far  do  your  fishermen  take  tbem  to  find  a  place  for  fn^mf 
em  F — A.  Perhaps  20  or  30  yards  from  where  they  lay  at  aDGlioriuilii 
irlior. 

Q.  They  are  right  inshore t — A.  Yes;  they  lay  right  inshore  in  ihi 
trbor. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  about  Eastport  and  Lnb'-c,  on  ibe  Americii 
de,  no  herring  are  caught  in  weirs f — A.  I  did  not  say  tbaL   Im 
lat  no  large  herring  are  there  caught,  to  my  knowledge,  in  ueis. 
tj.  Then  they  do  catch  them  there  in  weirs  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  large  quantities  t — A.  Yes;  small  herring. 
Q,  These  herring  are  frozen  I — A.  No;  i-1"t  a™  nnt  nanoiit  in  thi 
inter. 

Q.  Not  on  the  American  side  t — A.  Hot  i 

Q.  They  only  so  catch  small  herring  I — .  I 

erring,  which  is  not  fit  for  being  frozen. 

Q.  Wbatproportionof theberriugcaught  i 

.  A  very,  very  small  proportion. 
Q.  And  of  that  wbicb  is  not  smoked,  at 

le  Americans  either  for  food  or  bait? — A,  ■ 

<j.  I  thought  you  did  not  do  much  at  the  s  ! 

)t  for  herring,  but  we  do  for  cod.     We  dc  i 

immer. 

Q.  And  of  all  the  herring  caught  by  yoi  I 

)es  to  Americans,  either  for  food  or  baitt-  I 

Q.  And  of  the  $50,000  or  $00,000  worth  t  ! 

Dti  goes  to  the  Americans  f — A.  Abont  on 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  the  rest  1 — A.  In  tl  I 

ick.     Some  are  shipped  to  the  West  iudi« 

Q.  Ferhups  you  will  explain  a  little  more  I 

'  tbe  American  mode  of  fishing  in  destroyii  I 

I  destroyed* — A.  The  trawling  is  done  f  i 

itb  hooks. 

Q.  And  von  attribute  tbe  injury  done  to  I 

vie  of  fishing  f— A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  that  tbe  ioQiu  I 

3m  one  of  these  lines  would  continue  on  a 

A.  Fishermen  tell  me  that  after  tisbing  I 

lav,  the  next  year,  with  the  trawls,  they  ca 
atcriat  there,  and  that  it  smells  so  ottens 
in  the  boat. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  lasts  beyond  one  seat 
Id  by  the  fishermen. 

IJ.  Are  many  skate  canght  on  these  hook 
Q.  What  fish  eat  seaweed  I — A.  Haddocb 
t  seaweed,  however,  but  a  kind  of  vegeta 
ttom. 
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Q.  What  is  it  1 — A.  A  kiad  of  vegetable  Babstance  of  a  dark  gajish 
olor. 

Q,  Is  tbe  basioeas  of  the  flshermeii  more  profltuble  than  that  of  the 
raders  with  you  t — A.  I  do  uot  know  but  that  it  is  sometimes. 

Q.  Bat  generally  speaking  1 — A.  Well,  no. 

Q,  Do  yon  think  that  their  proportion  of  profit  is  the  greater  I — A.  I 

lODOt. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  estimale  the  2S  per  cent,  of  tbe  million  dollars  you  mea- 
ioDed  as  their  portioa  of  the  profit  T — A.  I  said  it  was  about  one-quar- 
ar. 

Q.  YoD  think  that  they  make  one-quarter  or  $250,000  a  year  f — A. 
lometimes,  taking  the  whole  year  ronnd. 

Q.  Tod  think  that  it  is  their  nsaal  profit  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  yonr  bnsiness,  do  yon  make  »  larger  proportion  t— A.  Perhaps 
redo  and  perhaps  we  do  not.     We  have  to  take  things  as  they  come. 

Q.  Traders  average  more  profit  than  fishermen  1 — A.  We  try  to  do  so. 

Q.  And  the   fishermen   make    one-qnarter  of   the  average  of   the 
■tch  T — A.  Not  all ;  probably  some  make  a  great  deal  more,  but  that 
rimld  be  tbe  average.     I  know  some  who  make  more  thau  that. 
Vf^  Yoa  make  allowance  for  each  T — A.  Yes. 

I Q.  How  mach  do  yon  allow  for  wages  f — A.  We  have  to  allow  ordi- 
p;  wages. 

IQ.  What  are  they  T — A.  If  a  man  is  worth  tl  or  11.25  a  day,  accord- 
kto  season,  we  mnst  allow  it.  If  I  supply  50  or  60  men,  I  have  a 
nfit  on  tbem,  and  they  have  only  a  profit  on  their  little  lot  of  fisb  for 
beseason.    Oar  laborers  get  about  (1.50  a  day. 

:<}.  Do  yon  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  with  respect  to  tbe  catch 
fa  million  dollars'  worth  of  fisb,  you  allow  the  fishermen  wages  ftom 
i  to  11.50  a  day,  while  their  profit  is  $250,000  f— A.  We  do  not  look 
ion  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Bow  do  you  look  upon  it ! — A.  In  this  way :  that  a  fisherman 
•tfl  his  time  into  his  business  like  a  merchant,  and  if  I  make  a  profit, 
rio  not  say  that  I  g(«t  so  much  a  day,  but  that  I  make  so  much  during 
be  season  ia  trading.  If  a  fisherman  fishes  all  the  year,  aii<l  if,  after 
a  [tays  his  bills,  he  has  33^  per  cent,  or  25  per  ceut.,  we  look  upon 
kM  as  clear  profit. 

Q.  Is  this  clear  ooe-tfaird  or  one-quarter  after  he  pays  his  bills  with 
paeace  to  bis  vessel  or  bis  family  1 — A.  I  refer  to  all  fishing  expenses. 
fQ.  Bat  you  do  not  mean  apart  from  these  expenses  t — A.  Of  course 

Q.  Then  you  simply  mean  that  you  think  these  fishermen  get  from 
f  to  33^  per  cent,  profit  on  their  catch  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Which  goes  to  pay  them  for  their  time  1 — A.  Yes ;  and  their  fam- 
i  expenses. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  live  upon  t — A.  Yes. 

^Q.  What  do  you  think  that  the  fishermen  would  get  apiece  t — A.  If 
pt;  do  not  earn  $600  or  $700  a  year,  they  will  have  t«  live  pretty 

;  Q.  Besides  the  expenses  of  tbe  vessel ! — A.  Yes.  For  iastance,  if  a 
jAerman  goes  on  shares  with  me,  aud  takes  fish  to  the  value  of  $700, 
'giTehim  $350,  out  of  which  he  has  to^aintain  his  family;  he  has 
MhiDg  to  do  with  the  expenses  of  tbe  vessel  at  all,  regarding  salt, 
pee,  provisions,  &c. 

?Q.  Yon  mean  that  $600  or  $700  worth  of  fish  is  a  fair  catch  for  one 
lanT— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  that  he  gets  one-half  1 — A.  Yes,  if  he  works  on  shares. 
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,  So  that  ID  this  case  lie  would  make  from  $300  to  $350 !— A.  Yes, 

,lie.  si'asoD. 

.  What  part  of  the  year  is  thatt — A.  It  extends  over  about  eight  m 

months. 

.  He  cannot  do  much  else  that  year  1— A.  Yes;  he  can  lay  up  ad 

wood  and  do  anything  that  is  to  be  done  about  the  house. 

.  But  Dothing  in  the  way  of  business  t — &..  This  saves  him  froa 

Lug  out  money.     Some  men  will  make  as  high  as  $1,000  a  year. 

.  And  you  have  your  pick  of  the  ti'*hermeu  ! — A.  No;  butwelrjlo 

as  good  men  as  we  can. 

.  You  are  speaking  of  good  men? — A,  Of  an  average  good  man.  A 

ty  good  lot  of  men  will  average  that. 

.  How  do  you  make  your  estimate  regarding  the  82.50,(K)01— A. 

pose  you  catch  $1,000,000  worth  of  fish,  then  if  one  quarter  of  il  ii 

left  for  the  families  to  live  on,  the  men  cannot  follow  up  the  boji- 

[.  How  many  fishermen  would  it  take  to  catch  this  41,000,'X«) 
th  t — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

;.  But  about? — A.  A  number  of  boys  is  employed  with  the  men. 
|.  What  is  the  number  of  men  and  boys! — A.  I  could  not  say  ei- 
y.    The  population  of  Charlotte  County  is  about  25,000,  and  thiss 

biggest  fishing  district  in  New  Brunswick.    I  think  I  should  sop- 

e  that  we  have  from  12,000  to  15,000  fishermen. 

j.  Men  who  make  this  their  exclusive  business  1 — A.  Yes. 

[.  And  these  people  would  catch  the  million  dollars'  worth  of  fish  f- 

Yes,     Boys  help  the  men,  and  there  are  some  hired  men. 

[.  What  is  the  number  of  the  boyat — A.  We  do  not  count  tiKii  ia 

letimes. 

[.  Besides  some  hired  men  you  think  that  there  are  from  li,Waw 

)0U  substantial  fishermen  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  1-tl 

ik  so,  hut  I  am  not  sure. 

!•  And   their  catch  realizes  $1,000.0001— A.  Well,  yon  see  Ihatn 

i  a  good  many  men.    Strangers  fish  for  us. 

J.  This  does  not  then  represent  simply  what  the  12,000  or  15,000 fiA- 

len  dot — A.  The  men  we  hire  we  have  to  pay  out  of  it. 

!.  Can  you  not  estimate  the  number  of  hired  men  I — A.  I  cannot. 

J.  Nor  the  number  of  boyst — A.  No. 

►.  Are  there  as  many  more  hired  men  as  there  are  regular  fisher 

i!— A.  No. 

}.  Are  there  half  as  many  T— A.  I  could  not  say. 

■■  Are  there  one  quarter  as  many  1 — A.  I  conk)  not  say. 

t.  And  you  estimate  that  the  12,000or  15,000  fishermen,  and  as  man] 

id  men  and  boys  as  they  may  happen  to  have  with  them,  cal«b  th" 

lion  dollars'  worth  of  fish  t — A.  I  would  not  confine  myself  right  H 

population.    If  it  is  necessary,  I  could  furnish  their  number. 
(.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  you  by  Mr.  Thomson  yon  said  thall 
at  of  $250,000  a  year  was  made  by  Hew  Brunswick  tisherinen!— A 
ought  that  this  was  the  case. 

|.  And  you  mean  as  we  now  understand  you  that  this  $250,000  Th;d 
V  would  earn  besides  doing  their  cliores  in  the  winter  and  cntaii( 
r  own  wood,  is  to  support  these  12,000  or  15,000  people,  and  p;iy  li" 
;e8  of  as  many  hired  men  as  they  may  have,  and  take  care  of  th«i 
iliesT — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  idea  exactly. 

;.  DidI  understand  you  to  estimate  howmuchthe  Americana  made. - 
1  estimated  from  what  we  see,  and  learo  that  they  take  fully  asmoa 

as  we  do  out  of  our  waters. 
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Q.  Ton  think  they  take  as  much  T — A.  I  do.    I  fuDj  believe  it. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  that  yoar  figarea  are  not  right.  You  have  $1,000,000 
nintated  as  the  valae  of  the  catch  of  12,000  or  16,000  fishermen.  How 
DQcb  woald  that  leave  each  mao  f — A.  I  never  figured  it  up. 

Q.  Wbeo  yon  learn  perbapa  yon  will  not  be  desirons  of  adhering  to 
var  statement  regarding  the  profit  of  $250,000.     It  would  leave  about 

00  a  man,  on  the  whole,  for  these  12,000  or  15,000  New  Brunswick  fish- 
rmen,  or  |20  a  man,  clear  profit. — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 

1  oar  county  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  stop  to  think  before  you  made  that  statement  1 — A. 
'robablj  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Thon::son  put  you  a  leading  qaestion,  and  yon  answered  "yes." 
[oo  at  once  opened  your  mouth  and  said  "yes"  to  that  qaestion  1 — A.  I 
dl  yoEi  what  I  still  think,  that  all  our  men  make  about  that  profit.  Take 
B  average  man,  and  he  will  make  about  that  profit.  By  taking  men  on 
hares  ;ou  can  see  what  they  catch. 

Q.  I  am  asking  ynu  about  the  answer  which  you  gave  as  to  the  qnar- 
ffofa  milUondoIlarBof  profit  made  by  your  own  people! — A.  I  thought 
be  was  the  case,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

tQ.  Bat  you  do  not  think  so  now  f — A.  Probably  not  over  about  6,000 
ii  are  there  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

w  Take  6,000 ;  how  much  do  you  think  that  they  woald  make  1— A, 
hve  never  fignred  it  up. 

Q.  Tuu  do  not  know  how  much  a  year  they  make  f — A.  I  think  that 
k^  have  got  to  have  at  least  one-quarter  clear  of  what  they  catch,  oi 
In  tbey  cannot  live,  nor  follow  np  the  fisheries  from  year  to  year. 
Q.  What  do  you  think  it  costs  an  average  family  a  year  to  live  1 — A. 
ome  live  very  cheaply,  I  tell  you. 

Q.  Take  an  average  family. — A.  Some  live  on  $200  a  year. 
Q.  Do  they  work  Sundays f — A.  No;  onr  New  Brunswick  people  do 
lit,  save  as  to  cooking  and  such  matters. 

Q.  Bat  Ibe  Americans  are  wicked  enough  to  catch  fish  on  SnndaysT — 
.  I  know  that  very  few  of  our  New  Brnnawick  people  catch  fish  on 
todays. 

Q.  And  they  cannot  catch  fish  for  more  than  ten  months  in  theyearl 
A.  They  can,  but  there  is  usually  a  slack  time  of  about  two  months. 
Q.  Do  they  get  more  than  $1.50  a  day  for  themselveB  and  ^imilles  to 
re  on  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  figured  It  up. 
Q.  What  do  they  so  get,  in  your  judgment  f — A.  Some  get  that  and 
me  do  not,  and  some  obtaiu  more. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  it  would  average  that  1 — A.  That  would  be 
BO  a  year;  it  would  be  somewhere  near  that.  3ome  get  $1.50,  some 
i.25,  and  some  $2. 

Q.  They  get  as  much  as  $400  a  year  t — A.  And  some  get  $800  and 
Be  $1,000. 

Q.  Those  who  are  bright  and  smart  are  prosperous  1— A.  That  is  it 
actly. 

By  Mr.  Thomson ; 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  certain  knowledge  the  population  of 
liarlotte  CJounty  1 — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  somewhere  more  than  25,000  T — A.  Probably  it  is ;  I  have 
>t  a  ^ood  memory. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  population  of  the  county,  you  have  a 
fltty  good  idea  as  to  bow  man;  persons  are  engaged  actually  fishing 
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ith  bo.vs  and  ment — A.  I  have  a  middliaggoodiilea; 
county. 
i  flsliiug  is  done  ia  the  localities  of  which  ;on  hare 

e  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  inner  bay  of  Pastunii- 
r  instance,  take  a  flsberman  \rhu  h»s  got  afamiliof 
sist  him,  every  one  of  them ;  and  with  respfct  lo  (hex 

net8  in  a  tisbing  community,  in  fact  the  n:ife  mi  all 
of  the  work.  The  children  from  eiglit  years  uld  np  all 
nakes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  I  looked  at  it  in  Ibii 
;e  of  the  papulation. 

[;al  man,  taking  into  consideration  the  main  wasirf 
n  your  neighborhood,  and  not  the  islands  at  all,  "ill 
:her  there  would  be  more  flsb  caught  aloDgthemMii 

the  islands  1 — A..  Tea;  our  herring  fishery  is  couliunl 
iland. 

whole  year  through,  ti 
.n  about  the  islands,  Ct 
ich  did'erence  in  the  ca 
oildy  Kiver,  for  this  i 
f  a  man,  and  men  who 
em,  but  in  order  to  tisb 
a  good  substantial  bo 
;ach  there. 

3? me  quantity  is  caugb 
8 ;  very  nearly. 

would  the  balance  in< 

lege  of  fishing  in  Ameri 
■antage  of  by  our  fishe 
tve  never  kuown  iu  uij 
ent  there  to  fish. 
hs\i  at  a  distance  of  u 
— A.  He  fished  ten  rail 
le  American  coast. 
lie  catch  ! — A.  Hake. 
>ue  1  know  of  who  dii 

lister  married  the  capti  i 

iir  neighborhood  to  bt  j 

ikiug  he  might  do  beCti 
This  is  the  way  in  wl 
rather  sarcastically  spi  I 

evidently  meaniug  tha  I 

with  that  view;  you  h:  ' 

igard  to  the  Bible  whio 

d  thetu  use  pretty  quet  ' 

ery  religious  people. 
ster; 

r  period  of  the  year  wl 

areT — A.  Yes.  . 

..  Off  Grand  Mauao,  ot  I 

ve! — A.  No;  not  duri  i 

irmerlyt^A.  It  used  t 
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Q.  Whent — A.  July  and  Aagast  was  tbe  best  time;  it  is  aboat  over 

(Off. 

Q.  Ton  tfaiotc  tbat  tbe  fiab  here  have  growa  less  in  DDtnberl — A.  I 
oald  Dot  say  that;  bat  thiu  fishing  gronnd  is  not  as  maoh  frequented 
s  it  uMd  to  be. 

Q.  Do  Oampobello  and  these  other  islands  form  part  of  Charlotte 
JoDDtyt—A.  Tea. 

Q.  Are  tbey  included  in  the  estimate  you  madeT — A.  Yes. 

Q  Their  population  is  not  very  large T — A.  No. 

Q.  And  abont  one-balf  of  the  fishing  of  which  yoa  have  spoken  is 
one  there  T — A.  Yes;  about  Grand  Manan  and  tbe  adjoining  islands. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Grand  Manan  Island  T — ^A.  It  is  some- 
'here  about  2,000  or  3,000. 
By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

QDestioD.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  llsb  t 

do  not  mean  with  regard  to  tbe  quantity  caught,  bat  tbe  relative 
tiieof  the  fiuh  itself  T — Answer.  Tbe  codfish  is  the  most  valuable;  tbe 
■ke,  i  think,  is  the  next. 

%  Then  the  haddock  T— A.  Yes. 

-4  Then  the  pollock  1 — A.  The  pollock  is  low  this  year.     Last  year 

ki  pollock  came  ahead  of  the  hake. 

^  How  ie  it  that  they  prosecute   the  herring  fishery  in  winter  there 

Id  uot  in  other  places  T — A.  It  is  just  as  a  shoal  of  herring  comes  \a 

kere.   Tbey  follow  them  wherever  tbey  can  find  them. 

Q.  Does  it  depend  in  any  way  upon  tbe  high  tides  T — A.  I  do  not 
low. 

No.  30. 

JA3IES  Lord,  of  Deer  Island,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  N.  B.,  called 
I  behalf  of  tbe  Government  of  Her  Britannic  M^esty,  sworn  and  ex- 
niDed. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Qneation.  You  live  at  Deer  Island  T — Answer.  Yes. 
Q.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  West  Isles,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte! — A. 
K;  tbat  and  the  adjacent  small  island. 
Q.  What  is  your  office  I — A.  I  am  a  fishery  officer. 
(^  How  long  have  yon  been  a  fishery  officer! — A.  About  three 
us. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  part  of  your  official  duty  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
■ts  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery  there  1 — A.  It  is. 
Q.  Can  yon  tell  me  what  is  the  number  of  schooners  or  of  vessels  f — 

There  are  28  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  my  district. 
[J.  Of  what  tonnage  t — A.  The  aggregate  tonnage  is  about  700  tons. 
[}.  How  many  men  are  employed  there! — A.  I  have  a  memorandam. 
eads.)    There  are  171  men  engaged  in  tbe  vessels  fishing. 
I).  How  many  boats  are  there  ! — A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
I),  They  belong  to  the  islands  1 — A.  Yea. 
IJ.  These  boats  and  vessels  are  British  boats  and  British  vessels  1 — 

Yes. 

^  Tbe  island  is  close  to  Bastport  t — A.  Yes. 

j.  How  far  is  it  to  Eastport  from  Deer  Island  1 — A.  About  three 
irters  of  a  mile  from  tbe  nearest  point. 

}.  Do  tbe  Americans  fish  much  on  tbe  coast! — A.  Yes;  they  fish  in 
DmoD  with  oar  fishermen,  on  the  same  fishing-grouDds. 
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Q.  How  many  vessels  have  they  ! — A.  I  should  thiok  they  had  foil  ' 
as  many  as  our  folks. 

Q.  And  fully  as  many  boats  1 — A.  Yes;  about  the  same  number, I 
should  think. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  about  the  same  number  of  hands  1 — A.  I  shoald 
say  so.  I 

Q.  Kow,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  whole  catch  ma^ie  by  the  Briti 
fishermen  in  your  district  of  West  Isles  t — A.  The  wholn  valQp  is  ahont  ! 
$180,000  in  our  district. 

Q.  Your  district,  for  wbicU  you  give  th 
the  islaud  ot  Canipobello  t — A.  No ;  it  is 

Q.  Campobellii  employs  about  how  i 
boats? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  ex  act  1; 
was  aliout  equal  to  West  Isles.  I  sho 
much  difference. 

Q.  It  employs  about  the  same  number 
ber  of  bands  t — A.  1  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  the  whole  catcb  is  the  same  !- 
They  flsh  on  the  same  ground  with  our  f  J 

Q.  And  the  Americans  fish  also  there  i 
fishermen  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  put  the  catch  of  Campol 
catch  of  West  Indies  I — A,  According  tc 
have  no  statistics  to  show. 

Q.  Well,  yon  have  statistics  in  referem 
in  my  diatrict. 

Q.  And  Campohello  is  only  a  little  dis 

Q.  You  have  plenty  of  opportunity  < 
should  say  >iti. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  wheth 
tinilerestimaied  1 — A.  If  anything  I  shou 

Q.  Then  off  Campohello  there  is  about 
people  1 — A.  I  should  sav  so. 

Q.   And  $180,000  worth  at  West  Isles 

Q.  And  the  Americans  take  an  equal  c 

Q.  As  to  West  Isles  you  are  sure,  aud 
about  OainpobelloT — A.  Just  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  Grand  Manan,  being  som 
as  well  about  T — A.  I  don't  know  so  mucl 
epeiik  much  about  that.     It  is  rather  out 

Q.  You  have  been  a  practical  fisherman 
been  a  praetical  fisherman, 

Q.  Tell  me,  now,  is  the  cat-ih  you  speal 
bello  taken  all  close  inshore f — A    AU  clt 

Q.  All  within  three  milesT — A'.  Yes;  w 
vessels  from  Deer  Island  that  go  outsic 
shore. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  asked  you  for  an  estir 
me  $180,000,  you  did  not  include  in  th 
caugbt  outside  I — A.  No. 

Q,  What  is  that  catch  chiefly  compose 
fish — codfish,  pollock,  haddock,  hake,  am 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  fish  in  point  < 
point  of  numbers  the  herring  has  the  adi 
also. 
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Q.  What  comes  next,  in  your  jndKment,  to  the  herring  t — A.  The 
nllock,  I  tbiak,  is  about  next  ia  namberB. 

Q.  Aad  ia  valaef — A.  Well,  yes,  I  tbiok,  in  valae  too. 

Q.  WLat  is  next  t— A.  The  bake. 

Q.  And  after  that  the  haddock  T — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Which  is  the  more  valaable  fisb  per  qnintal,  the  pollock  or  tbe 

^ockT — A.  1  he  haddock  ia  the  most  valnable  of  late  years.  The 
oDock  always  have  been  the  most  valuable  nntil  lately. 

Q.  The  taste  has  veered  aronud  in  favor  of  haddock  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Kow  tell  me,  as  to  the  Americans,  what  is  their  style  of  fishing  T 
If  tbe  way,  since  tbe  Washington  Treaty,  have  they  come  in  in  greater 
BBbeiB  to  fisbt — A.  Yes.  More  of  them  since  the  treaty  than  before 
■ve  risited  oar  shores. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  witb  tbe  berring  T — A.  In  the  winter  they  freeze 
lem  and  in  tbe  summer  they  salt  tbem. 

Q.  Do  they  land  on  tbe  West  Isles  for  the  purpose  of  freezing  tbem, 

r  do  they  take  them  to  their  own  shores  f — A.  Well,  some  take  them 

isbore  and  others  freeze  tbem  on  the  deck,  of  their  vessels.     Others 

|ke  them  across  to  the  State  of  Maine  to  Eastport.     It  is  close  by. 

A  What  are   tbe  herring  caught   there  worth    a  hundred  1 — A.  I 

|Md  think  they  wonld  average  aboat  30  to  33  cents  a  bandred  in  the 

hier  season. 

n}.  Is  that  the  proper  season  to  fisb  t — A.  It  is  the  best  season  for 

Ring. 

Q.  Do  they  fisb^itr  tbe  summer  there  at  all,  the  Americans  or  the 

bnd  peoplet — A    Tbey  flsb  in  summer;  uot  so  Bnob  for  berriog, 

nogh,  as  for  other  kinds  of  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  in^ummer  for  herring  at  all  1 — A.  Very  little  ;  that 

.  for  bait  and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  Is  it  partly  year  business  to  prevent  tbem  fishing  for  herring  T — 

.  I  have  no  restrictions  to  prevent  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  duty  as  a  fishery  officer  T — A.  It  is  to  see  that  they 

ey  tbe  regnlations  as  we  do. 

Q.  Perhaps  around  those  islands  there  are  no  breeding  grounds.    Do 

ej  breed  there   or   at   Grand  Manani — A.  There    is  no  spawning 

wmd  there  that  I  know  of.     Grand  Manan  is  where  tbe  chief  breed- 

E  grounds  are. 

Q.  They  are  protecting  them  there,  I  believe,  or  endeavoring  tot — A. 

my  are  snppmed  to  be. 

Q.  Do  tbey  breed  aronnd  Oampobello  T — A.  It  has  never  been  set 

irt  as  a  breeding  ground,  although  tbey  might  spawn  there.    I  conld 

t  say  for  that.    It  is  supposed  by  some  that  tbey  do  spawn  abont 

impobello,  bat  there  is  no  spawning  gro\iiid  marked  ont  there. 

Q.  How,  since  1S71  the  Americans  have  come  in  in  great  numbers 

hing.    What  way  do  they  fish  T —A.  i^hey  fish  with  nets,  trawls,  band- 

es,&c 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  about  this  system  of  trawl-fishing  1 — A.  I  think 

ii  the  best  way  to  catch  them.    Yon  can  catch  a  greater  quantity 

th  trawls  than  witb  hand-lines. 

Q-  No  doubt  of  that;  bat  what  is  the  efi'ect  on  tbe  fishery! — A.  I 

ink  it  injures  the  fishery. 

Q.  It  is  injurious;  whyt — A.  It  takes  a  good  many  of  tbe  small  fish 

U  are  of  no  use,  and  kills  them,  and  it  catches  a  good  many  of  the 

I  mother  fish  and  destroys  them. 

Q.  Well,  what  has  been  tbe  effeut  of  killing  those  fish  upon  the  fish* 

;  grounds  T — ^A.  Well,  after  they  have  killed  them,  tbe  next  thing  is 
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to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  best  way  they  can  do  is  to  throw  them  over- 
board. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  I — A.  It  pollutes  the  water. 

Q.  Does  it  drive  off  the  fish  ? — A.  I  thiuk  so. 

Q.  You  are  a  practical  fisherman ;  do  you  know  I — A.  Well,  it  is  ay 
opinion,  as  a  fisherman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business!— A. I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  fishery  ever  since  I  was  12  years  old.  Jhu 
is  30  years  ago. 

Q.  Thru  you  ought  to  be  able  from  experience  to  form  a  pretty  go(A 
judgment.  That  is  your  deliberate  judgment  that  this  throwing  ovtf. 
board  of  the  dead  fish  destroys  the  fishing- grounds  t — A.  Yes;  that  is 
my  opinion. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  throwing  over  the  gurry  f — ^A.  It  has  the  same 
effect. 

Q.  Do  the  American  fishermen  always  do  that — that  is,  throw  over 
the  gurry  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  island  men  and  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
island  f  Are  they  obliged  to  land  or  do  they  throw  over  too  ?— A.  Tho* 
that  fish  in  large  boats  and  vessels  do  the  same  thing.  Those  in  small 
boats  dress  their  fish  on  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  dress  theirs  on  shore  f — A.  Not  so  mach,  be- 
cause they  come  a  very  long  distance  generally,  and  they  come  in  larfer 
vessels.  They  dress  their  fish  on  board  their  vessels  and  throw  tli«r 
gurry  overboard. 

Q.  Now,  this  trawl  fishing  as  a  business  has  sprung  up  has  it  not 
within  the  last  5  or  6  years  i— A.  It  has  not  been  practiced  much  anal 
lately,  within  6  or  7  years  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Who  introduced  it  I  Was  it  introduced  by  the  Americans !-A. 
Well,  I  guess  our  folks  got  the  idea  from  the  Americans. 

Q.  There  was  none  before  the  Americans  came  there! — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any. 

Q.  Have  they  been  obliged  to  use  the  trawl  in  order  to  compete  vidi 
the  Americans  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  I — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  Do  these  Americans  themselves  admit  it  is  destructive,  or  whil 
do  thoy  say  about  itf — A.  I  have  never  talked  with  them  oo  thesalK 
ject.    I  have  talked  with  our  own  fishermen  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  their  opinion  in  regard  to  it! — A.  That  is  thek  opiaioD. 
They  all  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  * 

Q.  That  is  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  fisheries  by  throwing 
over  the  dead  fish  and  the  gurry  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  or  has  it  come  under  your  observation  that  a  great 
number  of  nets  are  sometimes  set  out  by  the  American  fishermen  aai 
allowed  to  go  to  bottom  with  dead  fish  in  them  ! — A.  That  is  the  case, 

Q.  Just  state  how  that  happened. — A.  Well,  when  they  go  fishini; 
they  have  a  good  many  nets  and  they  set  them,  and  perhaps  it  wili 
come  such  a  breeze  that  for  two  or  three  days  they  can't  get  those  net& 
When  it  comes  a  fine  day  they  have  so  many  herring  that  they  canool 
take  care  of  them,  and  the  nets  are  left  there  and  the  herring  rot,  and 
lie  on  the  bottom.    They  very  often  lose  nets  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  I  asked  you  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  vessels  f — A.  Yes,  you  did. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  theboate? 
how  many  boats  did  you  say  there  were  f — A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  boats. 
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Q.  How  many  meD  woald  be  employed  T — A.  I'hey  would  average  two 

en  to  A  boat.    That  woald  be  46S. 

Q.  The  vesaela,  you  aaid,  employed  171 ;  now,  you  are  practically  a-j- 

utinted  with  the  fishing,  not  only  at  the  island,  bat  along  the  north 

btbT— A.  Tea. 

Q.  Tell  me,  in  yonr  judgment,  where  the  greater  anmber  of  fish  are 

keu  within  the  three-mile  limit;  is  it  along  the  shoreaof  the  islands  or 

'  the  mainland  on  the  north  ahore  of  the  bay  1 — A.  The  herring  is  the 

lief  fish  in  winter,  and  ia  taken  on  the  north  ahore. 

I].  They  are  all  taken  within  the  three-mile  limit  t — A,  Yea ;  on  the 

iLiIand,  trom  Point  Lepreaux  to  the  West  lalea. 

Q.  YoQ  think  the  larger  quantity  ia  taken  along  that  shore  t — A.  In 

e  winter  season. 

Q.  Take  the  whole  year  round  1 — A.  I  think  my  diatrict,  the  West 

kfldistrict,  would  have  the  advantage,  taking  the  whole  year  round. 

il  Taking  the  whole  year  through,  winter  and  summer,  would  it  be 

pat  the  same  on  the  maialaud  and  Weat  lales  t — A.  1  think  West 
n  would  have  rather  the  advantage. 

^  I  am  now  speaking  of  all  the  islands,  including  Campobello  and 
'  d  Manan ;  do  yon  think  Campobello,  Grand  Manan,  and  the  West 
h  would  be  rather  more  than  the  mainland  for  the  whole  yearT — A. 

Bnt  the  catch  for  the  winter  is  considerably  larger  on  the  main- 

than  on  the  iaiands  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  When  yoa  say  there  are  more  caught  on  the  ialanda  than  on  the 
Knlandfdoea  it  preponderate  very  much  or  is  it  pretty  near  the  aamel — 
[^It  is  pretty  nearly  the  aame,  I  ahould  say ;  if  anythiug,  the  islands 
ve  the  advantage. 

Q.  Now,  yon  atated  that  the  principal  breeding  place  is  in  Grand 
Ban ;  at  what  part  is  it ! — A,  At  the  south  end. 
Q.  That  place  ia  protected  by  regulations,  is  it  not  t — A.  Yes;  there 
ft  man  appointed  to  protect  that  ground. 
^  Whatie  hianamel — A.  McLachlan. 

IJ.  Are  yon  aware  that  notwithatanding  the  regalationa  and  endeav- 
[of  the  Dominion  Government  to  keep  thia  breeding-ground  untouohed 
^'American  fiahermen  break  in  1 — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  have 
Ikeo  in  on  several  occasions.  1  have  never  been  there  when  they  did 
ibatl  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  am  aatiafied  that  they  did  that  thing. 
D.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  catch  upon  Grand  Manan,  around  the 
ireB  of  Grand  Manan — I  mean  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  within  3  miles — 
tery  mncb  larger  than  on  West  Islea  and  Campobello  1 — ^A.  I  think 
It  more  than  both  put  together.  I  ahould  aay  so. 
ft.  Yon  are  speaking  as  a  practical  fisherman  1 — A.  Well,  according 
|he  beat  of  my  judgment.    I  have  no  atatiatiea. 

Ton  have  flahed  all  over  the  ground  t — A.  Yes. 

You  have  no  doubt  that  the  catch  on  Grand  Manan  exceeds  the 

on  West  Island  and  Campobello  together  I — A.  I  think  it  does. 

Well,  now  as  a  practical  fisherman,  what  would  you  say  would  be 
Talae  of  the  catch  made  by  the  British  subjects,  within  3  miles  of 
kihorea,  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland  Irom  Point  Lepreanx, 
bag  in  West  Island,  Campobello,  and  Grand  Manan ;  taking  the  whole 
Bg,  what  woald  you  put  it  down  at,  naming  a  fignre  that  you  think 
Mrtaiuly  within  the  amount  1 — A.  I  should  say  nine  or  ten  hundred 
tnand. 

Q.  That  is  about  a  million  1 — A.  Yes, 
46f 
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Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  are  underestimatincf  rather  thao 
overestimating  it? — A.  No  doubt  that  is  under  if  anythiug. 
Q.  That  is  taken  by  British  subjects  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then  the  American  fishermen,  do  they  take  on  these  coast8  a 
much  every  year  as  the  British  subjects  or  more! — A.  I  think  they(i» 
fully  as  much.  I  have  no  doubt.  It  I  were  going  to  say  either  uioreor 
less,  I  would  say  more. 

Q.  You  think  they  take  fully  as  much  and  more? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  would  be  a  million  they  take  also! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Are  you  aware  yourself,  from  pra-tical  experience,  what  the  prob- 
able profit  would  be  on  that  million  taken  by  the  Americans!— A.  Wdl 
that  would  be  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  you  to  get  at. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fish  on  the  American  shore  at  all  !  Are  you  aware  fli 
any  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit  t — A.  There  are  none  worth  Ulk 
ing  about.  None  of  our  fishermen  ever  visit  that  coast  for  the  sake  a 
fish. 

Q.  Then,  practically,  the  privilege  accorded  to  British  fishermen « 
fishing  in  American  waters  amounts  to  nothing  ? — A.  It  is  no  benefii 
to  us  whatever.  I  never  knew  a  fisherman  go  there  to  make  a  fare  a 
fish. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  along  the  Ameri'ian  shore  yourself  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  porgies  or  menhaden  there  f — A.  I  hare  caoghi 
8ome  there. 

Q.  Was  that  caught  within  shore  or  out  beyond  the  three  miles  f- 
A.  All  the  porgie  fishing  has  been  beyond  the  three  miles.  Thej  are  so 
far  offshore  they  have  to  have  steamers. 

Q.  It  has  ceased  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  an  inshore  fisheiyJ-A 
As  far  as  my  information  extends. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  recollect  of  porgies  coming  up  to  the  British  waten 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Campobello  and  those  places  ? — A.  1  havecaughi 
them  myself. 

Q.  What  drove  them  off? — A.  I  can't  say;  they  have  left  onrooastp 

Q.  How  long  ago  ! — A.  There  has  not  been  anything  there  to  amoM 
to  anything  for  ten  years  or  over. 

Q.  And  even  on  the  American  shore  they  have  gone  oat  so  thattJi^ 
have  to  have  steamers  to  go  for  them  ! — A.  They  don't  pretend  to  iia 
for  them  without  they  have  steamers.  ' 

Q.  Now,  along  the  American  coasts  there  are  numerous  settlemeJil 
from  Eastport,  westerly;  are  they  engaged  in  fishing  ?— A.  All  tf 
places  close  to  the  shore  are  so  engaged. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  fish  ? — A.  In  British  waters.  ' 

Q.  Inside  the  limits  f — A.  Yes ;  they  come  right  over  to  Xew  Bnu 
wick,  to  the  mainland.    They  have  always  done  so. 

Q.  That  is  their  only  means  of  living,  so  far  as  you  are  aware  1-ii 
That  is  the  only  means  so  long  as  they  undertake  to  catch  fish. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case  ! — A.  I  guess  it  has  sM 
been  the  case  ever  since  the  country  was  settled,  so  long  as  1  can  remfl 
ber. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  that  way  30  years! — A.  For  30 years* 
have  done  that.    I  can  swear  they  have  done  it  for  30  years.  ' 

Q.  They  have  never  caught  fish  in  their  own  waters  at  all!— A- 
could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  1  say  never  to  speak  off — A.  Never  to  make  a  business.         ' 

Q.  Could  they  have  gone  on  with  the  fishing  business  at  all  an)* 
they  had  access  to  our  waters  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  could, 
guess  they  will  admit  that  themselves. 
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ere  ■,  tbey  will  not  here.  Bat  yott  have  do  doabt 
bt  at  all. 

wliect,  that  is  for  30  years,  have  the  fishing  sta- 
people  became  more  nameroust — A.  Well,  1  snp- 
Bed  in  proportion  to  oar  flshermeD.  Onrs  have 
re  kept  right  alougaide  of  tbem.    They  have  io- 

tbe  effect  of  this  treaty  f  Before  the  treaty  yoa 
>ar  fresh  fish  iu  free.  Were  yoa  in  the  habit  of 
f  extent  t — A.  We  have  always  had  the  right  to 

the  ti'eaty,  send  mauy  in  f — A.  Yes ;  we  always 
e  United  Utatea. 

one  market  is  not  altered  at  all  1 — A.  'So. 
of  the  fish  catch  that  yoa  speak  of  in  the  islands 
y;  any  Jarge  numbers  of  herriag,  for  instaace'l — 
uamber  of  berring. 

iDd  tbem  f— A.  Part  to  the  United  States  and  p&rt 
I  Domiuiou.    A  good  many  are  sold  in  St.  John, 

X. 

treaty  did  yoa  pnt  ap  any  of  those  salt  fish  t — A. 

iu  the  babit  of  puttiug  up  more  or  lees. 

the  United  States  before  this  treaty  the  same  aB 

ices  then,  when  yon  had  to  pay  (1  a  barrel  duty  t 

t  enough  more  to  pay  the  duty. 
fact  then,  even  in  regard  to  salt  fish,  this  treaty 
to  yoa  at  all  1 — A.  I  can't  see  that  it  is  a  benefit 

I  iujory  to  as. 

the  Americans  come  down  lato  the  Dominion 
ts  that  yon  would  otherwise  supply  T — A.  There 
y  American  fish  sold  in  our  markets  to  my  knowl- 
g  -right  along,  more  or  less,  la  St.  John,  Halifax, 

ring  the  time  before  the  treaty  was  in  force,  and 

II  a  barrel,  yoa  got  as  good  a  price  as  now,  and 
:y  I— A.  Yes. 

I  were  .excluded  from  onr  waters  altogether,  yoa 
)  send  in  fresh  flsh  as  froo  always  did,  what  duty 
;  to  pay  on  the  salt  ntjh  to  keep  them  oat  alto- 
w  willing  to  go  bock  to  the  old  arrangement. 
)  more  money  if  you  went  back  to  that  system 
A.  Well,  chiefly  all  the  money  I  made  fishing  was 
T  came  into  force,  when  I  bad  to  pay  a  duty. 
er  pay  a  reasonable  duty  and  keep  them  oati — 

;  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  f— A.  Yes. 

ply  this,  then :  that  yoa  get  a  lower  price  for  yonr 

irieans  pay  less  for  it.    The  consumer  gets  it  for 

that  ia  the  result. 

,  baa  beea  to  the  consumer  as  far  as  you  can  sefe 

le  oonaamer  getd  the  benefit.    He  gets  a  cheaper 

i. 

)  more  money  1 — A.  TSfo  more. 

isaf 

the  witness  assent  to  tbatt 
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By  Mr.  Thomson  : 

Q.  Do  you  get  less  money  for  your  fish  than  you  did  before  ?--A 
Yes ;  for  some  kinds  of  iish  we  don't  get  half  as  much  as  we  did  be 
fore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  down  there  and  catch  for  bait!— A.  Ie§ 
'  they  visit  our  shores  a  good  deal  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  it  themselves! — A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  to  any  considerable  extent  themjjelves  ?— A.  Wdl 
yes,  they  do  a  considerable. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  down  their  own  men  to  catch  it? — A.  Some  of  thee 
do,  yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  use  this  bait  for  ? — A.  Cod-fish  chiefly. 

Q.  What  time  do  they  come  for  bait  ? — A.  They  come  in  the  sprioj 
of  the  year  chiefly.  The  best  bait  is  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
That  is  for  the  Bank  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  visit  the  bay  for  bait  ?— A.  80  to  100  sail  d 
vessels. 

Q.  Every  spring! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  average  do  they  take  ! — A.  10,000  to  a  vessel. 

Q.  Are  they  all  caught  in  British  waters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  considerable  privilege;  do  they  a<lniit  it  f — A.  Yeathej 
do,  because  it  is  the  easiest  way  for  them  to  get  bait.  If  it  was  uot  i 
privilege,  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Q.  They  admit  it  is  a  privilege  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  aware  that  they  buy  also  besides  what  they  M  f— 
A.  Yes ;  they  do  buy  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  make  a  preference  of  baying  from  their 
own  men  f — A.  W^ell,  I  never  saw  much  difference  that  way. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  island.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is 
so  elsewhere  or  not  f — A.  Well,  I  suppose  some  make  a  preference 
Some  have  particular  friends.  A  good  many  have  gone  from  Eastporl 
to  Gloucester,  and  when  they  come  down  they  will  patronize  the  EasI 
port  men  before  a  stranger.  That  is  the  way  it  goes,  1  think,  a  gooi 
deal. 

Q.  In  reference  to  net  fishing  for  herring,  ought  those  nets,  accordin 
to  your  experience,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  during  thed^ 
time  f — A.  They  ought  not,  according  to  my  experience. 

Q,  Whj^  not? — A.  Because  they  injure  the  fishery,  they  frighteDtl 
fish  away. 

Q.  The  herring  see  the  nets  and  are  frightened  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  proper  time  is  at  night  f — A.  Yes;  they  ought  to  put  tbei 
down  in  the  evening  and  take  them  up  in  the  morning.  \ 

Q.  One  witness  said  that  in  the  day-time,  as  a  rule,  tlie  herring  did  w 
mesh  themselves  in  the  net  at  all  f — A.  That  is  my  exi>eriencej  they  a| 
they  don't  mesh  themselves.  j 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  they  get  frightened  ? — A.  Yes;  and  it  ifi  \ 
obstruction  to  their  passage. 

Q.  Since  the  Americans  came  in,  have  they  introduced  the  gystem^ 
keeping  the  nets  out  day  and  night  I — A.  They  do  it  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  that,  you  say,  injures  the  fish? — A.  Yes;  ourfishermeo^ 
it  too. 

Q.  Yes,  but  that  is  because  the  Americans  do  it? — A.  Ye«.  i 

Q.  Whenever  any  bad  practice  is  introduced  to  kill  the  fish,  oaroifl 
have  to  follow  it  in  self-defense  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  one  try  to  get  along  without  tra^Iinfi 
and  finally  take  to  it  on  account  of  the  Americans  doing  sot— A.  hm 
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1^  of  late  years  that  we  have  nsed  tbe  trawl.    We  always  ased  to  get 

tngvithoat  tbe  trawl  beti^re  tbe  Americana  came  down. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  known  any  one  trying  to  compete  with  them  with- 

t  wing  it  and  afterward  having  to  come  into  it  f — A.  Tbey  have  to 

h  vith  the  same  appliances  as  the  Americans  to  get  along. 

Q,  Have  jou  ever  known  tbem  try  to  get  along  without  naing  it  and 

id  that  tbey  could  not  do  so,  especially  aboat  Grand  Manan  T — A. 

iciy  hare  not  nsed  tbem  there  nntil  very  lately — nntil  last  year.    But 

gy  have  found  that  they  are  compelled  to  ose  them  to  get  along. 

(},  Tbere  is  no  troable  between  the  American  fishermen  and  yonr 

Tif— A.  I  never  saw  any  great  trouble.     Sometimes  there  is  a  little 

^Qce  arises,  bat  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  more  troable  be- 

KD  the  Americans  and  our  fishermen  than  there  is  among  our  own, 

ikr  as  my  observations  have  gone. 

Q.  Itbink  yon  have  stated  that  all  the  fisheries  are  within  three  miles 

the  land  t— A.  Yes. 

IJ.  That  is,  the  bake,  haddock,  herring,  and  pollack  T — A.  Yes,  tbey 

Bill  vithin  three  miles. 

Q.  What  about  the  codi — A.  We  do  not  get  mnch  cod  in  our  inshore 

ft  The  cod  is  a  very  small  proportion  t — A.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  small 

BortioD. 

&  Yoa  stated  that  tbe  valne  yoa  gave  consisted  altogether  of  fish 

igfat  within  three  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana ; 
l  For  30  years  I  think  yoa  said  yon  bad  been  fishing  in  yonr  neigh- 
toodf — A.  Yes, 

l  Id  vessels  and  boatsT^-A.  Yes. 

).  How  large  are  the  vessels  that  have  been  owned  by  British  sub- 
to  30  years  past  t — A.  The  vessels  have  been  all  the  way  bova  10  tons 

iOtODS. 

I.  They  do  not  go  out,  I  believe,  for  long  trips,  do  tbey — the  British 

nUI— A.  The  chief  of  tbem  do  not,  as  I  said,  bat  there  are  one  or 

I  would  go  fishing  on  tbe  opposite  banks. 

t>  All  tbe  boats  and  nearly  all  tbe  vessels  are  day  fishermen,  are  they 

t-A.  Yes. 

t  And  during  all  that  time  the  Americans  have  been  there  tool — A. 

!■  And  in  about  eqnal  nnmbers  to  yonr  {people  T — A.  Yes. 

t  And  they  have  fished  in  the  same  places  f — A.  Yes. 

!■  WithoDt  reference  mnch  to  what  sort  of  a  treaty  there  was  between 

■hington  and  London  t — A.  It  never  made  any  difference. 

t  Nothing  can  be  trfMjed  specially  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1818 

ihe  Eeciprooity  Treaty  of  1856,  or  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871, 

tbere,  as  to  that.    It  went  on  the  same  way  1 — A.  Fretty  mnch  in 

taoie  way. 

I.  Well,  tbe  Americans  nsed  to  fish  with  hook  and  line,  didn't  tbey  T— 

Yes. 

I  When  did  tbey  begin  to  alter  a  little  and  have  small  trawls  T — A. 

dy,  within  8  or  10  years. 

!■  They  first  fished  with  small  trawls,  didn't  tbey  t— A.  Yes,  with 

id  lines. 

i  Bat  when  tfaey  began  nsing  something  else,  they  first  began  to  nse 

Tls  with  a  few  hooka  upon  tbem  t — A.  Yes ;  they  are  getting  in  the 

r  of  osiog  more  hooks  every  year. 
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Q.  But  it  did  uot  begia  all  at  once  a»  it  is  at  preseDt !— A.  ^0,  it  ii 

:reasiug  now  every  year. 

Q.  Tour  people  saw  tUegrowtli  of  itatid  they  fell  in  withii!— i.  Ta 

Q.  And  are  pushing  it  uow  witb  diligence,  according  to  tbeir  meau 

eir  enterprise,  aud  capital  1 — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Is  tlie  trawl  a  costly  tbing  ;  do  tlie  lines  and  hooks  and  the  danfn 

losing  them  make  it  costly  T — A.  Yes.    It  costs  in  proponioQ  to  iti 

iigth  of  the  lines  and  the  number  of  hooks. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  generally  the  Americans  had  more  capital  il 

eir  disposal  than  the  British  fishermen  T — A.  Yes.    The;  came  ftui 

distance,  and  it  seems  they  had  tietter  vessela 

Q.  But  those  that  reside  in  the  easterly  part  of  Maine  t~A.  I  tiunl 

ey  bad  ]>retty  much  the  same  capital  as  our  flsbermeo. 

Q.  Y'our  people  began  using  trawls  at  first  with  a  few  hookaiQismil 

ay  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  it  gradually  grew  up  to  its  present  dimensions !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  they  are  doing  it  now  they  areaS'ectin?  thelisLert  toalxni 

le  same  extent  as  the  Americans  T — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  an  injury !    Y  i 

us  who  tbiuk  it  is  not  an  injury  t — A.  There  I 

)t  Bay  it  is  an  injury. 

Q.  But  it  bas  beeu  the  same  with  the  purs  i 

ience  has  advanced  and  akill  and  capital  h  I 

ive  nsed  different  methods  of  prosecuting  the 

Q.  Y'ou  know  that  it  seems  to  be  the  inevita  I 

-A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  observe  that  the  gentleman  who  examii 

m  did  not  use,  that  this  "destroyed"  the  6  i 

hen  you  assented  to  his  phrase  "destroyed,"  i 

'  use  the  word  T — A.  I  meant  that  it  was  an  i 

Q.  That  was  the  phrase  you  used;  but  I  tl  I 

y  it  destroyed  tbem.    Y'ou  do  uot  mean  to  si  ! 

.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  And  yon  do  not  know  they  are  going  to  be 

.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  they  kept  on  at  th  j 

jw  they  would  eventually  destroy  the  (ish. 

Q.  That  is  altogether  a  speculative  opinion 
lat  isT — A.  No;  that  is  only  my  opiuion. 

Q.  May  it  not  go  on  in  this  way,  after  they  h  I 

lat  as  soon  as  the  fish  are  diminisheil  they  wi  I 

ss,  because  it  does  not  pay ;  then  will  uot  tl  ! 

numbers  again  t    For  all  you  know,  that  m  I 

?eu  with  fisheries  in  other  parts  of  the  work  I 

>  uot  know  it  is  the  case  where  modes  of  fish  I 

hicb  rendered  the  fish  scarce,  those  modes  h  I 

nger  used,  and  then  the  fish  nave  again  coii  j 

le  coast  of  Norway! — A.  No;  I  do  not  kno  ' 

ould  ever  be  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  up  on  that  subject' 
ad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  have  found  it  in 
;ver  heard.    It  is  my  opinion  that  the  scare 
ey  will  have  to  use  these  appliances. 
Q.  Well,  will  it  not  be  so  expensive  that  t 
lother  placet — A.  It  may  be. 
Q.  M'ell,  won't  that  be  the  case ;  if  the  Am( 
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H  very  expensive  to  get  flsli  in  ooe  place  aod  not  bo  expensive  iu  on 
tber,  he  will  go  to  the  other  T — A.  That  may  be  ao. 
;  Q,  Yon  do  not  snppoBe  the  same  uamber  of  people  will  keep  on  flsb- 
tg  with  trawls  when  there  is  not  so  great  a  number  of  flsh  to  be  caughtl 
-A.  Well,  they  will  have  to  move  to  some  other  district. 

Q.  What  then  T — A.  The  ooaotry  will  become  depopulated. 

Q.  What  coautry  T — A.  Our  fishingcouutry,  where  I  reside.  When 
be  fiah  get  so  scarce  that  the  dshermeu  cannot  get  a  living,  tbe;  will 
*n  to  go  somewhere  else. 

Q.  It  may  make  them  more  adventoroos  and  they  may  get  larger 
emlB  T— A.  But  when  they  get  so  poor  that  they  cau't  purchase  those 
mels 

Q.  Don't  yon  sappose  there  can  be  capital  and  enterprise  enough 
pud  there  to  fijllow  the  fish  wherever  tbey  go  T  Do  you  suppose  your 
ihennen  are  so  limited  that  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  marine  leagaet 
•A.  Tbere  are  very  few  of  them  capable  of  purohasiug  a  large  vessel. 

Q.  If  they  can't  catch  fiahclosein,  don't  yon  think  means  will  be  found 
ngooDtT — A.  They  wont  be  able  to  farmsh  boats  aud  vessels  them- 

t^  If  it  destroys  the  population,  as  yoa  seem  to  think,  not  baviog- 

yt>]  to  go  beyond  three  miles,  how  will  it  be  when  the  fish  come  back  t 

Mbey  do  come  back  it  will  not  be  ultimately  destroyed  T — A.  Ko;  it 

pid  be  in  tbe  mean  time. 

>Q.  Itwoald  be  resumed,  would  it  noti    You  don't  know  that  it  woald 

KbeT — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  So  that,  after  all,  your  opinion  is  speculative  1    Kow,  with  reference 

\  ttirowiDg  tbe  flab  overboard,  wbac  you  call  tbe  gurry,  I  suppose  that 

HKQds  entirely  upon  whether  tbe  vessel  makes  port  orten  or  is  out  1 — . 

.  It  depends  upoo  that  a  good  deal. 

Q.  If  tbey  are  boats  or  small  vessels  that  make  port  fi«qaently,  they 

St  pDt  the  gurry  on  the  land.    It  is  good  manure  T — A.  It  is,  bnt  the 

Mermen  cau't  generally  use  it  much  for  manure.    Very  few  of  the 

tennen  have  any  laud. 

Q.  U  that  so  t    Don't  yonr  boat  fishermen  also  own  land,  like  the 

ibermeu  in  Prince  Edward  Island  1 — A.  Some  own  a  little  and  more 

at  own  a  mite. 

Q.  When  they  do  own  it,  they  cultivate  itT — A.  They  raise  a  few  po- 

toea  and  tbe  like  of  that. 

Q.  Those  that  don't  make  port  throw  it  overboard  1 — A.  Tea. 

Q-  Has  not  that  always  been  the  case  t— A.  Tes,  I  think  bo. 

Q.  Then  that  was  not  atrick  learned  ftom  the  Americans  f — A,  I  think 

*8a  always  done  more  ot  less.    I  gaess  tbe  Americans  did  not  teach 

Nu  all  their  bad  habits.    I  suppose  tbey  bad  some  before. 

Q.  The  AmericauB  come  down  there,  we  have  been  told,  to  buy  bei^ 

ig  for  bait.    That  is  for  codfish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  buy  if  they  caul— A.  Some  do  and  some  catch  their  own 

it. 

Q-  Now  I  want  to  know.    Tbe  witness  before  you  spoke  of  them  as 

■08t  universally  buying  the  fish  T — A.  Part  of  them  do  and  part  of 

Bm  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  "  part"  may  be  anything  1 — A.  Well,  I  would  say  one-half 

7  it  and  the  other  half  catch. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  it  alone  or  do  they  make  bargains  with  yonr  people, 

Rt  own  boats  and  nets  1— A.  Sometimes  tbey  catch  it  tbenselvea. 

wy  luing  their  nets  with  them.   Most  of  their  fishermen  that  fiah  iu  the 
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bay  have  nets  so  that  they  can  set  nets  and  catch  their  own  bait ;  tmft 
the  vessels  that  come  from  Oloncester 

Q.  Well,  if  any  witness  has  said  that  the  large  majority  of  thelierrinf 
that  is  taken  away  for  bait  is  boaght,  you  wo^d  not  concar  ia  tliatt— 
A.  I  shoald  say  there  was  a  majority. 

Q.  Yon  woald  say  more  than  half  9 — A.  Yes,  a  half  or  two-thiidSi 

Q.  It  might  be  three-foorthsf — A.  I  shoald  not  say  so. 

Q.  You  say  there  might  be  two  thirds  f — A»  There  might  possibly  be. 
I  woald  not  like  to  say  mnch  over  half. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  T — A  Nothing  more 
than  what  I  see  myself.  I  am  a  practical  fisherman  and  I  have  bees 
aroand  with  them. 

Q.  Do  yoa  keep  bait  ? — A.  Yes.  I  am  like  any  other  fisherman.  I 
catch  what  bait  I  can  in  the  spring  and  sell  what  I  can  to  the  Mer- 
men. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  yoar  views  of  trade  are,  but  I  sappon 
you  try  to  make  something.  Yoa  do  not  sell  solely  to  encouiage  the 
Americans  ? — A.  We  do  not  study  their  advantage  at  alL  It  is  our  owb. 
We  do  not  put  ourselves  out  at  all  about  them.  When  we  catch  the  tail 
the  next  thing  is  to  see  where  we  will  get  the  most  money  oat  of  it 

Q.  You  sell  to  your  own  people.  They  buy  herring  for  fishing  f— id 
Well,  they  do  some,  but  not  much.  I  have  sold  herring  for  bait  to  our 
people  who  went  mackerel-fishing,  but  not  much  for  cod-fishing.         | 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  fish  to  the  United  StateB- 
I  mean  your  island  people  f — A.  Yes.  \ 

Q.  Dried,  frozen,  and  salted  ? — A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  For  a  long  time  f — A.  For  some  time. 
*  Q.  How  long  1 — A.  I  can't  just  remember  when  I  commenced  diippiBf  < 
frozen  herring.    I  guess  it  has  been  about  fifteen  years,  probably. 

Q.  And  they  have  gone  in  irrespective  of  treaties  t  They  would  gok 
as  fresh  fish  ? — ^A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  Then  yon  sent  in  your  frozen  fresh  fish,  and  also  you  Uxk  diifli 
and  slightly  salted  fish  9  They  have  gone  in,  have  not  they,  for  agrev 
many  years  to  the  United  States  f — A  They  have  gone  in  free  since  di^ 
treaty ;  at  least  I  don't  call  it  exactly  free.  j 

Q.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ! — A.  Well,  when  we  go  to  Eastport  tl 
sell  a  quantity  of  fish,  we  are  supposed  to  report  to  the  castom-hoo^ 
every  time  we  come,  and  if  we  only  have  two  quintals  of  fish  we  havl 
to  pay  60  cents  for  a  permit  to  land  them.  I 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  fresh  fish  t — A.  To  fresh  and  salt  both.      ^ 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that  60  cents  9 — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  the  nan 
is,  but  every  vessel  that  goes  there  with  fish  is  supposed  to  pay  thatfl 
cents  for  tbe  permit.    It  is  paid  to  the  custom-house.  J 

Q.  Is  it  not  duties  f — A.  They  don't  pat  it  in  the  shape  of  a  dnty.  I 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  fee.  I 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  man  that  owns  the  wharf  besides  f — A  'So. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  it  means  t — A.  l^o. 

Q.  Is  it  not  dockage  f^  A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  they  call  it  dockage  or  wharfage  t — ^A  No ;  it  goes  to 
custom-house. 

Q.  In  the  first  instance.    But  you  must  pay  somebody  if  yoa 
your  fish  at  the  wharf? — A.  The  merchants  that  buy  thefLdi  fornish 
wharf  to  put  it  oo. 

Q.  You  go  there  to  sell  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  own  a  wharf  there,  do  you  f    Do  you  sappose  the 
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means  that  joa  shall  have  a  free  wharf  to  land  your  fish  od  f — A.  TSo  j 
1  do  not 

Q.  Then  yon  do  not  pay  any  dockage  or  wharfage,  bat  yoa  pay  60 
EuU.  Haven't  yoo  ever  looked  into  that  to  see  if  it  was  not  dockage 
gi  wharfage  t — A.  Xes ;  I  have  looked  into  it. 

Q.  How  do  yoa  make  it  ont,  if  yon  do  not  pay  anybody  except  the 
natom-bonse  T — A.  Every  person  who  has  a  fish-stand  has  a  wharf  of 
Ub  own,  and  he  is  glad  to  give  yon  the  privilege  of  landing  for  the  sake 
if  tlie  trade.  We  are  not  supposed  to  pay  any  dockage.  They  famish 
ihe  dockage. 

Q.  Whol— A.  The  men  that  bny. 

Q.  Then  yoa  say  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  landing  permit  T — A.  Yes ;  we 
live  to  report. 

Q.  Somebody  oomes  down  &om  the  cnstom-boase  to  see  that  yoa  are 
ill  right,  that  you  haven't  anything  bat  flsb  1  Do  yon  ever  go  anywhere 
ibeK  yoa  do  not  have  to  pay  something  for  a  landing  permit  1  Was 
tsot  80  before  this  treaty  T — A,  I  think  it  has  always  been  so. 
.Q.  And  in  addition  to  that  yon  had  to  pay  a  duty  before  the  treaty? 
m  the  duty  is  taken  off  and  the  permit  remains  T — A,  Tes. 
,  Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  treaty  T — A.  Yes  j  but  I  don't  think  I  could 
UpM  macb  of  it. 

ti  Did  yoa  ever  see  anything  about  leaving  oat  the  landing  permit! — 
LSo;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Tou  say  you  get  less  for yonr  fish  than  before  the  treaty  was  made; 
n  long  has  that  treaty  been  in  actual  operation  1  I  do  not  mean  to 
Ifo  to  the  time  it  was  dated,  but  to  its  actually  going  into  operation 
■  both  sidesf — A.  It  has  been  in  operation,  I  think,  ever  since  it  was 
Ked  or  issued  at  Washington.  I  do  not  jast  remember.  We  do  not 
oable  oarselves  very  mncfa  about  treaties  there. 
Q.  Does  dry  fish  go  in  as  fresh  f — A.  They  do  now. 
Q,  Bat  I  mean  before  the  treaty  I — A.  Noj  we  had  to  pay  a  duty  on 
khn  aa  well  as  salted  flsh. 

jQ.  Did  not  they  generally  go  in  as  American  flsh  ! — A.  Noj  not  from 
tt  Hide.    They  went  in  as  British  fish. 

Q.  Was  not  there  any  arrangement  made  between  yonr  people  and 
$  AmericaDB  by  which  those  went  in  under  the  names  of  American 
kderst — A.  I  don't  know. 

Hj.  Don't  yoa  know  that  a  great  deal  was  taken  in  in  that  wayf — A. 
lere  might  be  some  juggled  in  in  that  way. 

Q-  Yon  say  yon  goiless  for  your  fish.  How  do  yon  account  for  that 
ftf — A.  There  are  so  many  more  flsh  taken  into  the  market  than  there 
ke  before,  that  it  has  reduced  the  price. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  simple  mode  of  accoanting  for  it.  And  if  there 
(old  be  fewer  fish  go  ia  the  price  would  go  np  T — A.  Yes ;  nad  I  think 
it  had  been  left  the  way  it  was,  and  no  Americans  were  allowed  to  flsh 
oar  waters,  probably  the  fish  would  be  higher  than  they  were  then 
fli^  United  States,  as  there  is  a  greater  population,  and  more  woald 
I  required. 

(}.  Well,  the  treaty  has  not  stopped  the  increase  of  the  population  f — 
'  N'ot  that  I  know  of.    The  same  thing  seems  to  go  on  yet. 
li.  Well,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  price  depends  npon  the  demand 
d  supply  T — A.  I  suppose  so. 

!}.  And  the  demand  is  gradnally  increasing,  is  it  not,  pretty  rap- 
yT— A.  1  Bupp(>se  it  is. 

i).  And  the  supply  is  also  increasing  by  the  use  of  these  nets  and  the 
mber  of  people  that  are  employed  in  the  basinessf — A.  Yes. 
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:  Q;  TbejT  keep'  pretty  well  atve  tot  of  one  auotfaer  T— A.  Well,  yes;  tet 
I  think  the  sapply  is  a  little  ahead. 

"Q,-  Do  you  think  more  of  your  people  have  sent  fiA  to  the  United 
States  than  did  before  t — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  are  any  moie  of 
them. 

'  Q.  ^Welly  there  are  certainly  no  more  Amerioans  than  before!  Then 
are  fewer,  are  there  not  t — A.  There  have  been  more  sinoe  the  treaty. 

Q.  Have  yon  found  it  so  ? — A.  Yes. 
-  Q.  Were  there  more  last  year  than  the  year  before  t^*-A  Yee;  then 
seems  to  be  more  every  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  greater  increase  than  there  has  always  beenl— i. 
jKes.  *      '    ,    - 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  American  coast  somewhat  T-^.  Yea 
.  Q.  2^ot  very  far  down  the  coast  of  Maine  f — A.  Yes,  I  have  been  to 
Boston. 
;  Q.  Bat  have  you  followed  the  fishing-grounds  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You.  do  not  know  by  personal  observation  what  the  American  in- 
shore fishery  is,  do  you frr-A.  I^o,  I  do  not;  only  what  I  have  beard bif 
talking  to  American  fishermen,  and  our  fishermen  that  are  engaged  on 
the  coast.  .    . 

Q.  Since  this  question  has  been  up,  of  compensation,  you  hayeheanl 
it  a  good  deal  talked  about,  haven't  you  f — A.  Well,  no,  not  a  great  d«iL 

Q.  Certain  opinions  are  pretty  strongly  held  in  your  neighborhood f-» 
A*  There  is  not  much  said  about  it  there  any  way. 

Q.  Don't  they  say  there  generally — haven't  you  been  freqaentijtoM 
that  the  Americans  were  ruining  your  fisheries  and  that  they  oa^t  to 
pay  a  large  sum  t — A.  Yes,  they  tiiink  there  ought  to  be  a  remaUe 
compensation  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  but  the  opinion  is  pretty  generally  im* 
mulgated,  is  it  not,  that  the  Americans  have  done  agreatdeal  of  burnt— 
A.  Yes,  they  think  so.  . 

Q.  That  they  have  destroyed  them  by  seine  fishing  and  by  thro 
oyer  gurry-,  and  in  various  other  ways  Y^— A.  I  think  that  has  been 
case.    That  is  reasonable  to  any  man. 
'  Q.  Well,  you  have  giveh  your  opinion.    Yon  say  theteareregnlatii 
a^  to  catching  fish  at  Grand  Manan.  with  reference  to  the  season  t 
Yes,  there  is  a  close  season  for  herring.    They  are  prohibited,  I  tki 
from  the  15th  Of  Augustto  Che  15th  df  October.    I  won't  swear 
what  time  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  the  spawning  period  Yr— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  there  during  the  spawning  period  f— A.  1 
I  have  never  been  there. 

Qi  And  yon  cannot  then  say,  from  your  own  observation,  that 
Americans  have  broken  these  regulations,  or,  if  so,  to  what  extent 
A.  I  could  not  say  that  they  do;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  by  oar ' 
ermen<    But  our  own  fishermen  will  do  iit,  too.     . 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that.    I  know  you  have  been  very 
I  suppose  the  officer  finds  it  as  hard  to  keep  out  the  British  as 
American  fishermen f — A.  Well,  I  think  so;  yes.    I  don^t  know 
certain. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

.Q.  Mr,  Thomson  consents  that  I  shall  put  a  few  questions  t», 
Will' you  tell  us  where  the  Wolves  areT — A.  (Points  to  Wolves  oft 
tn^p.)    They  are  out  there.  • 

Q.  Now,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  winter  fishing  for 
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IJBg  18  diHie,  exoe^t  in   there   (poiotlDg  oU  map  to  in^oreflshhig 

{ToaDfls)  t — A.  Notie  of  auy  accuuut. 

Q,  I  wBut  to  see  wbat  that  meaoB  exactly.    Do  yon  know  Overseer 
Cuiningham,  of  the  inner  bay  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Is  he  an  intelligent  man  1 — A.  Yes. 
Q,'  yew,  I  wERit  to  know  what  this  means.    I  read  from  hia  report  for 

1376,  and  wonld  like  to  have  yoa  explain  it,  if  you  can :  "  The  wiDtei 
berring:  fishery,  I  am  sorry  to  eay,  shows  a  decrease  from  the  yield  ol 
last  year.  This,  I  believe,  is  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  nets — in 
£ict,  miles  of  them — being  setby  United  States  fishermen,  all  the  way 
ftom  Grand  Manan  to  Lepreaax^  and  far  out  in  the  bay  by  the  Wolves, 
lEsk  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  which  keep  the  fish  from  coming  into  the 
U;."  Is  that  so  T — A.  It  is  a  doubt,  to  my  mind,  whether  it  would  be 
K  or  Dot 
Q.  Do  they  do  it  I  Do  they  keep  nets  jn  the  bay  T — A.  No. 
Q.  Onr  flxhermen  don't  t — A.  Nobody  does ;  they  can't  do  that. 

'  Q.  "lu  this  view  I  am  borne  oat  by  all  the  flahennen  with<  whom  I 
{ODversed  on  the  subject.  Our  own  fishermen,  who  own  veasele,  have 
UT  to  go  a  distance  of  six  to  eight  njilos  ofifsbore  before  ;tb6y  can  catch 

»;."    Is  that  sot — A.  'So.  < 

,  Q.  "  The  poorer  classes  of  flsbermen  who  hare  nothing  .but  small 

tMtemade  but  a  poor  catch." — A.  I  think  Mr.  Cunningham,  is  a  little 
wild  in  his  calculations.  I  do  not  think  he  has  a  way  of  knowing  ae 
BDcfa  as  a  practical  fisherman. 

Q.  Is  hia  report  all  wrong  f — A.  I  think  some  parts  of  it  are. 

Q.  "  However,  daring  the  winter  months  there  were  caught  and  sold 
ips  frozen  state  to  United  States  vessels  1,900  barrela,  at  from  f  1  to 
to  a  barrel.  The  price  being  somewhat  better  than  laat  year,  helped 
to  make  np  the  deficiency  in  their  oateh.  Aboat  500  barrels  were  used 
fiv  home  consumption.  There  was  a  better  catch  of  smoked  herrings, 
KDoantiDg  to  84,000  boxes,  and  there  might  have  been  a  larger  business 
Ib  thiB  line,  but  prices  were  so  low  that  tfaoae  in  the  business  preferred 
Baking  oil  and  pnmlce,  which  paid  better."  Is  that  so  1 — A.  I  could 
lot  say.  The  inner  bay  is  Passamaquoddy.  It  ia  a  different  district, 
IlUTe  no  control  of  that.  I  could  not  say  how  many  herring  were 
llQgbt  JQ  thei^.    Of  course  he  could  say  better  about  that  than  I  could. 

Qi  la  it  true  that  making  oil  and  pumice  "  paid  better'"f — A.  That 
l^ht  be  so. 

Q-  (Reads.)  "There  were  only  175  barrela  of  mackerel  caught  this 
Mar,  altboagh  a  large  acbool  of  those  fish  came  into  the  bay,  but  they 
naii  not  bite  at  a  bait,  nor  did  they  come  inshore  close  enough  for  the 
^eirs  to  do  mnch.  Those  caught  were  taken  mostly  in  nets,  with  a  few 
|Kh1  hauls  in  the  brush'  weirs,  but  I  feel  confident  that  if  -seines  had 
>tm  employed,  there  would  have  bewi  a  large  catch.  In  haddock  and 
uthe  there  is  a  decrease  from  the  catch  of  last  year,  occasioned  no  doubt 
?  tlte  use  of  trawls  or  set  lines  outside." — A.  I  think  that  was  so. 

Q.  Well,  haddock  and  hake  are  caught  by  trawls  ontaidef — A.  He 
Mans  ontaide  the  islands. 

Q.  (Beads.)  "  My  own  experience  ia,  having  formerly  used  a  trawl 
'bnltow,  that  it  ia  a  deatruotive  mode  of  fiahing,  and  kills  a  great 
uny  small  and  useless  fiufa,  as  well  as  keepe  the  fish  from  coming  neai 
kne,  and  I  am  convinced  that  their  use  ahontd  be  prohibited  altogetbei 
I  this  country.  A  very  aerioua  injury  to  the  flsheriea  ia  the  habit  ol 
bowing  over  the  gurry  or  offals  on  the  fishing  grounds  by  onr  own  Ash- 
men as  well  as  by  Americana.  Ab  they  are  fishing  far  off  shore,  a 
reek  at  a  time,  this  destructive  practice  caa  be  followed  with  impunity 
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and  withoat  fear  of  detection.  The  overseers  are  many  miles  away  on 
shore  and  can  do  little,  for  the  fishermen  will  not  inform  on  each  other. 
I  can  see  no  way  to  prevent  this  most  destrnctive  abnse  bat  to  have  a 
small  vessel  employed  to  go  aronnd  among  the  fishing  craA  and  see  ttiat 
the  gnrry  is  taken  ashore  and  disposed  of." 

They  do  take  fish  off  shore  from  what  I  have  read.  Mr.  Canningbam 
says  the  gnrry  is  deposited  there.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  fishing 
more  than  three  miles  oat  f — ^A.  There  is  not  in  my  district  that  amoants 
to  anything. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  wrong  t — A.  Ko;  he  does  not  say  it  is  more  than 
three  miles  out. 

Q.  He  says  they  are  fishing  far  off  shore. — A.  Well,  he  would  say  fiir 
off^  and  it  might  be  two  miles  or  it  might  be  three  miles.  Far  oat  in 
the  bay  would  be  between  the  Wolves  and  Beaver  Harbor,  where  the 
chief  fishing  is  done  in  winter.  The  chief  fishing  is  done  f^m  Letete 
Passage  to  Lepreaux. 

Q.  You  explain  by  saying  that  it  is  all  within  three  miles  f — A.  All 
the  herring  fishery  in  winter  is  done  within  three  miles. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  done  by  nets  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can't  they  catch  with  nets,  which  they  do  not  drag  on  shore,  bat 
which  they  draw  into  the  vessel  ?  Do  they  do  all  this  by  coming  on 
shore  ? — A.  They  do  it  all  with  nets.  They  take  the  herring  on  ^ore 
and  freeze  them  in  these  harbors. 

Q.  What  does  he  mean  by  speaking  of  their  having  to  go  a  distaoee 
of  6  or  8  miles  off  shore  before  they  can  make  a  catch  f — A.  He  has  not 
had  experience. 

Q.  How  would  they  catch  out  there  f — A.  I  suppose  they  would  eateh 
them  with  nets,  if  they  caught  them  at  all. 

Q.  And  if  so,  they  would  bring  tliem  into  the  vessel  f — A.  I  sappoae  bo. 

Q.  Well,  that  report  is  all  wrong? — A.  A  part  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Passamaquoddy  is  over  by  St.  Andrew's  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  bay  in  which  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the 
fishing  would  be  destroyed  by  the  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Cunningham  lives  away  off  ever  so  far? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Cunningham  is  no  practical  fisherman  at  all  t — A.  No. 

Q.  He  lives  away  up  at  St.  Andrews  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Americans  are  actually  now  making  a  charge  for 
landing  permit  of  60  cents? — A.  Yes.  We  are  suppos^,  every  time 
we  land  herring,  to  pay  60  cents.    If  we  don't  we  are  violating  the  law. 

Q.  Had  you  to  pay  that  before  the  treaty  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  alwaya  had 
to  pay  that,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  had  to  pay  a  duty. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty,  they  make  you  pay  60  cents  I — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Cunningham  overseer  for  the  whole  of  the  county  t — ^A.  No; 
only  for  Passamaquoddy. 

No.  31. 

Wednesday,  August  23, 1877. 
The  conference  met. 

Walter  B.  McLaughlin,  light-house  keeper  and  fishery  overseer 
at  Grand  Manan,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  called  on  behalf  of  tha. 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  At  Grand  Manan. 
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Q.  What  ofiBces  do  yoa  hold  there  1 — A.  I  am  ligbt-hoase  keeper  and 
&8bei7  overseer. 

Q.  Ton  are  also  a  county  coQocilor  1 — A.  Yes.  1  am  also  a  captain 
of  tbe  militia. 

Q.  I  sbonld  be  snrpriBed  if  yon  were  not  a  justice  of  tbe  p^acef — A 
1  am  ez  o^eio  Id  view  of  my  commission  as  fishery  overseer. 

Q.  You  were  boru  there  f — A.  So ;  I  was  born  in  Kova  Scotia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  ou  the  island  1 — A.  I  have  resided 
there  all  my  life-time. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  1 — A.  Forty-eight  years. 

Q.  Has  your  father  ever  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  wayt— A.  My  father  was  engaged  both  as  a  fittbermar 
himself  and  as  an  employer  of  fishermen'—Ihat  is,  he  bad  an  iuterest  in 
vessels  and  hired  men. 

Q.  He  was  a  practical  fisherman  himself,  and  not  only  that  but  he 
employed  men  to  fish  t— A.  Yes,  Go  a  small  extent. 

Q.  Was  not  be  a  fishery  warden  in  bis  life-time  1 — A.  He  was  nearly 
all  his  life,  while  he  lived  on  the  island. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  fisheries  and  fishing  evei 
ance  yon  were  old  enough  to  know  anything  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  yourself  now  engaged  in  the  fisheryl — A.  No;  I  am  not: 
anything  more  than  as  a  fishery  overseer. 

Q,  How  long  have  yon  been  a  fishery  overseer ! — A,  Since  1867. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  when  these  provinces  were  confederated  T — A, 
Yes ;  ray  father  died  in  1861.     I  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  overseer ;  to  enforce  the  laws  and  regula 
tions  with  reference  to  the  fisheries  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sovf,  the  island  of  Grand  Manan  is  a  large  island,  is  it  uott — A 
Yea. 

Q.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  1 — A.  On  the  chart  it  is  about  14  J  marint 
milea ;  about  20  English  miles  we  call  it.  It  contains  100  square  miles— 
that  is.  Grand  Manan  and  the  adjacent  islands, 

Q.  What  is  the  population  t— A.  Over  2,000.  There  are  400  or  60( 
families,  J  think. 

Q.  Are  they  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fish- 
eries t — A.  All,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  The  fisheries  around  Grand  Manan  are  the  moat  important  in  the 
bay  T — A.  They  are  considered  so.  They  are  considered  the  key  of  tb< 
Baheries  iu  thefiay  of  Fuudy.  It  is  tbe  most  important  fishery  in  tb( 
Bay  of  Fundj;. 

Q.  Kow  is  it  a  spawning  groand  for  any  bind  of  fish  T — A.  tt  is  foi 
tierrings  and  halibut.  I  would  not  say  as  to  codfish,  although  people 
jften  take  them  with  the  spawu  iu  tbem. 

Q.  It  is  certainly  so  for  herring  and  balibnt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  great  spawning  ground  for  herringt — A.  We  con 
lider  it  is  from  a  point  called  Bed  Point,  near  Seal  Oove,  to  Bradford's 
Jove.  They  spawn  some  all  around  the  island.  (Points  to  map  and 
lescribes  spawning  ground.) 

^Q.  YoQ  have  pointed  out  the  spawning  grounds;  now  what  is  the  close 
leason  T — A.  The  law  says  from  the  15th  July  to  15th  October. 

Q.  Do  you  enforce  that  as  far  as  you  can  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  the  halibut  spawn  f — A.  Tbey  spawn  iu  different  partf 
>f  the  island  (pointing  to  map).  This  was  considered  the  chief  spawn 
ng  ground,  between  the  Three  Islands  and  Wood  Island. 

Q.  Do  they  spawn  close  inshoret — A.  They  do  iu  that  looality. 

4^  What  about  the  herring  T — A.  They  spawn  close  inshore. 
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:.Q.  YoQ  say  that  is  the  spawning  ground  for  the  bajf — A.  That  is  the 
greatest  spawning  ground. 

'^  Q.  Well,  now,  it  is  your  bosifiess  to  give  a  retam  of  the  fish  that  ue 
caught  year  by  year  f — A.  Yes ;  we  have  to  make  returns. 
■ '  Q.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  value  of  fish  taken  by  the  British  nib- 
jects  Y  Or,  by  the  way,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  t>oats  and  ressek 
there  are  engaged  belonging  to  Grand  Manan  Y — A.  We  have  very  fev 
Ivessels,  not  ovec  10..  We  bad  18.  reported  last  year,  bat  some  of  them 
should  have  been  entered  as  boats.  There  are  something  over  300  boate 
But  I  want  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  these  toats.  Oar  peo- 
ple follow'two  kinds  of  fishing.  The  weir  fishing  requires  a  skiff  that 
they  don't  use  in  line  fishing.  So  I  have  to  take  an  account  of  all,  and 
il  make  300  boats.     We  have«bout  200  superior  boats  for  line  filhiog. 

Q.  Tou  say  there  is  a  skiff  reqnired  for  weir  fishing  that  is  not  ued 
dn  line  fishing  f«— A.  Yes.  It  is  not  used  for  net  or  Une  fishing.  That 
gives  quite  a  number  of  boats  for  thenumber  of  fishermen. 
:  Q.  How  many  of  those  skiffs  are  there  f — ^A.  Well,  I  should  think  we 
had  probably  over  100.  One  hundred  and  fifty  probably. 
-..  Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  whole  number  iucladiug  these f-^  I 
could  not  speak  certainly  from  memory.  (Gonsnlts  memoraodQiB.) 
;Tliere  ace  35(1  boats:  .  About  200  of  them  would  be  fishing-boats  for  liae 
and  net  fishing. 

Q.  How  many  m^i  would  each  of  those  boats  havef — A.  There  woaU 
.be  about  two  men  to  a  boat  as  a  general  thing.  I  do  not  refer  to  vdr 
fishing,  but  in  line  fishing  the  average  wonld  be  two  men  to  a  boat;  # 
•perhaps  more. 

Q.  What  time  does  your  herring  fishery  commence  t — A.  Th^tak^  ' 
.herring  all  the  year  round  at  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  Y — A.  For  all  purposes  they  can  be  used  for. 
'    Q.  Have  you  not  a  close  season  from  15th  of  July  to  15th  OctobecW  , 
-A*  Yes,  but  that  is  only  on  a  small  part  of  the  island.    I  am  oieam 
for  the  whole  island. 

(a  Q.  Well,  yon  meaii  you  do  not  /prevent  them  frotm  catohing  lentefi 
elsewhere  f — A.  Certainly  not,  only  during  the  weekly  closed  time.    ^» 
I:  Q.  For  what  purpose  do  they  catch  them  in  summer  t — ^A.  For  bii^ 
pickling,  smoking,  &c.  * 

'    Q.  The  valuable  fishing  for  herring  is  in  winter  f — A.  Yes.    The  gnU 
'fresh  herring  business  is  carried  on  in  winter  almost  exclusive!;.-      J 
,..Q«  That  is  the  frozen  herring? — A.  Yes:  and  a  good  manyh^ri^| 
are  pickled  in  winter  too.    It  is  put  in  barrels  and  salted. 
-    Qk  That  is  the  ordinary  salt  herring  f — A*  Yes. 
t  JQ.  Are  those  herrings  that  are  :caught  m  summer— all  samnitf- 
through — are  they  good  herrings  f — A.  Yes;  so  long  as  they  are  imI 
ripe  herring  depositing  their  spawn;    There  is- a  time  when  tiiey  goti 
•few  of  these  dven  outside  of  the  spawning  grounds.    Of  coarse,  tm 
dre  I'eially  not  very  good  for  food,  thongh  they  are  often  eaten. 
I    Q.  There  are  but  few  of  those  !*— A<.  Yes,  few. 

Q.  What  other  fish  besides  herring  do  you  take  t — ^A.  God,  pol 
hake,  haddock,  &c. 

Q.  Are  those  all  taken  inshore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — A«  Yes,  by  our  boats.    Of  coarse,  boat-fishing 
,be  indiore. 

..  Q«  Wiiat  do  you  understand  by  inshore? — A.  Within  tJiree 
a  marine  league  from  land. 

Q.  You  say  all  those  fish  you  speak  of  are  taken  inshore  ?— A. 
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Veil,  there  was  1,400  quiDtala  taken  ou  tfae  Banks  oat  of  tbe  catch 
itAted  iD  my  eBtimate  last  year. 

Q.  Wbat  do  yoo  call  on  the  BaakaT — A.  I  mean  on  tbe  Banks  clear 
it  cbree  miles  from  tbe  land.  Oat  of  7,000  qaiotals,  in  my  estimate, 
[,400  vere  Bank  fish  ;  bot  they  always  give  ma  tM  lesa  than  the  real 
egtimate. 

Q,  That  is  the  boat-68hers,  yon  mean  f — A.  They  all  give  me  lesa, 
wbetlier  oDtside  or  iaside.  :  . 

Q.  The  cbief  fishing  is  iaside,  as  regards  eod  t — A.  Yea. 

Q,  How  is  it  with  respect  to  hake  and. pollock  f — A,  They  are  entirely 
ioHJde.  There  is  balibat  ontside  tbe  three-mile  line,  bat  the  best  fiah 
bas  always  been  inside. 

Q.  Did  yon  seethe  balibat  spawning-gronndf — A.  Tea;  very  close 
ID,  There  is  a  large  spawning-grotind  very  close  in,  bnt  it  has  been 
pretty  well  destroyed. 

Q.  How  sot — A,  By  trawl-flshing. 
-Q.  la  that  siuce  the  treaty  t-rA.  Yes,  sir. .  , 

Q.  Who  introdnced  that  trawl-tlBhing — tbe  Americans  or  onr  flshec- 
m  I— A.  The  Americans  introdnced  it  with  as. 
•.-ft.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  trawl-flshiag  upon  the  fisheries  gen- 
■dfT— A.  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  effect  of  it?  > 

.Q.Wiirit  destroy  tb«  fish  f— A.  Well,  if  lyoa  catch,  all  the  spawaetl 
14  there  can't  be  any  left;  .  i 

(Instate  wiiy  the  traw l;fis hip g  destroys  tfae  fisfa. — ^A.  Well,  they 
tuch  the  spawned  fish  and  the  small  fish  ;  they  Gat«h  all.  Where  our 
Uqnnen  fish  -with  tfae  hand-line,  there  will  be  two  men  in  a  boat,  and 
io«e  men  cannot  attend  to  more  than  two  lines  each.  Each  line  has 
»o  books  on  it,  so  tbey  have  foar  books  to  a  man,  and  that  makes  eight 
uoka  to  a  boat,  yow,  they  let  that  line  go  to  bottom  and  banl  it 
ip  a  fathom  or  a  fathom  and  a  half.  The  spawned  fish  He  on  the  bottom 
od  tbey  cannot  take  the  bikit.  Bnt  the  trawl  goes  right  to  tbe  bottom 
iOd  tbe  spawned  fish  swallow  the  hook  and  it  kills  them.  Again,  when 
>  line- fisherman  takes  small  fish  they  hardly  ever  swallow  the  hook, 
Bd  tbe  small  fish  is  put  back  alive — bnt  the  trawl  kills  them.  The 
pawned  fish  hardly  ever  take  the  hook  unless  it  comes  right  into  their 
tontb. 

Q.  The  hooks  od  tbe  band-lines  are  very  mnoh  larger  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Therefore  the  small  fish  cannot  be  canght,  as  a  rale,  with  tfae  hand- 
le, and  if  they  are  tbey  are  pnt  back  into  the  sea ;  they  go  off  T — A. 
'ea. 

Q.  They  are  injured  very  little  1~A.  Yes. 
Q.  They  are  not  killed  T— A.  So. 

Q.  Bnt  it  is  a  smaller  hook  that  is  nsed  with  the  trawls t — A.  Yes; 
te^  swallow  that.and  it  gets  into  the  stomach  and  kills  them, and  they 
re  thrown  back  into  the  sea  as  gurry. 

Q.  They  bring  np  all  sizes  with  the  trawls  T — A.  Yes ;  they  kill  the 
Me  on  the  bottom  which  we  consider  a  scavenger  for  eating  ap  the 
nrry.    They  are  killed  and  made  no  use  of. 

Q.  The  skate,  then,  is  your  scavenger  1— A.  I  consider  it  so  there  ^ 
u  skate,  aculpin,  &c  '         ' 

Q.  Do  yoo  know  whether  tbe  cod  and  other  fish  swallowing  gnrry  are 
pt  to  be  kiHed  f— A.  Oar  fishermen  tell  me  that  tbey  swallow  tbe  back 
me  and  bead  and  it  destroys  them.  They  catch  them  very  poor  and 
an. 

Q.  Bat  the  skate  baa  a  Btomach  to  stand  that  T— A.  It  seems  to  be 
ncaae, 
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Q.  Well,  then,  in  reference  to  the  throwing  over  of  the  gany,  what 
effect  has  that? — A.  It  has  the  effect  of  injaring  the  fisheries;  it  de- 
stroys the  fish  and  injures  them.  This  is  aniversally  considei^  bj 
fishermen  to  be  the  effect. 

Q.  It  is  admitted  also  that  this  trawling  injures  the  fish?— A«  le^ 
sir ;  it  is,  of  coarse,  disputed  by  a  few,  but  many  believe  it  is  desinw^ 
tive. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  yourself? — A.  I  do  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  where  they  have  trawled  for  some  considenUe 
time  at  particular  places,  you  cannot  trawl  again  for  a  great  lengthol 
time  ? — A.  It  has  been  introduced  so  recently  in  our  waters  that  loo^ 
know  it  to  be  the  case  with  the  halibut  spawning  ground.  I  know  tU 
is  fished  out. 

Q.  Within  the  last  ten  years  ? — ^A.  Within  the  last  seven  years.  On 
fishermen  have  been  to  me,  every  few  days  almost,  to  get  up  a  petitioi 
to  the  government  to  prevent  trawling.    I  have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Washington  they  did  not  trawl  at  all  H 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  your  people  with  regard  to  it  ?— A  Theysfl 
very  much  opposed  to  it  in  Grand  Manan,  and  have  only  been  foresi 
into  it  for  self-defense. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Just  as  I  say.  Two  men  in  a  boat  have  eight  hoohsj 
they  will  come  along  with  a  trawl  that  has  fifteen  hundred  hooks.  Til 
can  easily  see  where  the  disparity  is.  It  is  fifteen  hundi^  hooks  agsad 
eight.    You  see  what  the  result  is. 

Q.  The  result  is  that  our  men  aredriven  intoit  in  self-defense?— A. lOi 
Our  men  will  go  and  raise  a  good  school  of  fish  with  hand-liDe&  it! 
American  will  take  a  glass  and  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  wincbefftj 
boats  have  the  best  school  they  will  come  along  to  use  their  \xvM 
alongside,  and  our  boats  have  to  pick  up  their  anchors  and  away.  TMJ 
fish  will  leave  the  hand-lines  for  the  trawl  in  an  instant. 

Q.  Then  our  fishermen,  knowing  full  well  that  the  fisheries  are 
destroyed  by  these  trawls,  are  obliged  to  use  them  ? — A.  Weil,  I 
give  you  an  illustration.  Captain  Dickson  has  a  vessel  of  forty 
which  he  fitted  out,  and  went  to  our  grounds  fishing.  He  was  a' 
month,  and  got,  I  think,  forty  quintals,  while  the  vessels  fishing 
trawls  were  getting  plenty.  Captain  Dickson  then  fitted  oat 
trawls,  and  in  three  weeks'  time  he  got  four  hundred  quintals. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  destroy  to  get  those  four  hundred  qamtalst' 
A.  He  did  not  tell  me,  and  I  didn't  ask  him. 

Q.  Where  was  she  fishing  ? — A.  In  our  waters  around  the  island. 

Q.  How  many  quintals  did  she  catch  in  three  weeks  ? — ^A.  She 
forty  quintals,  I  think,  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  getting  the  othidr  load  ? — A.  She  was  th 
weeks  or  a  month  getting  four  hundred  quintals. 

Q.  With  the  same  number  of  men  ? — A.  Yes.    That,  of  conise,  shi 
the  practical  difference  between  trawl-fishing  and  fishing  with 
hand-lines. 

Q.  Our  own  people  are  quite  willing  to  give  np  the  trawl-fishing  at 
time  when  the  Americans  do? — A.  They  are  not  only  willing, 
anxious.    They  are  ready  at  any  time  to  give  it  up. 

Q.  I  suppose  our  people  feel  anxious  that  the  fisheries  should  be 
served  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  feel  so  naturally. 

Q.  But  how  about  the  Americans  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  feel 
anxious.    The  capitalists  may  feel  anxious.    I  do  not  know  poeitr 
that  they  do,  but  the  fishermen  do  not  feel  anxious  about  the  mattet 
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Q.  The;  go  in  for  the  irain  of  the  hour  t — A.  Tes. 

Q,  Too  bare  stated  that  there  sre  about  400  or  500  families  iu  the 
ilud  t-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aad  there  are  aboat  2,000  inhabitants  1 — A.  Tea. 

Q.  Do  they  own  their  own  land  f — ^A.  Lots  of  them. 

Q,  They  have  their  own  bousea  T — A.  Yea. 

Q.  They  are  moatly  permanent  aettlere  like  yourself  f — A.  Yes. 

4  They  wonid  naturally  feel  an  interest  iu  the  permanence  of  their 
lufigheriesT — A.  Certainly,  they  do. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  our  people  complain  very  much  of  thia  trawl  fisbiofr, 
MJ  come  to  you  about  it f — A.  Yes;  annmber  will  not  gointo  it  at  all. 
bey  tell  me  they  will  starve  before  they  will  make  a  trawl,  or  they  will 
)ODtof  the  basiness  entirely. 

Q.  Id  year  opinion  it  won't  take  very  long  to  destroy  the  fisheries  iu 
Hvayt — A.  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  destroyed  if  tbere  is  uot  some- 
liflgdoue.  I  am  hopeful  that  after  thia  ia  settled  the  two  nations  will 
bblish  an  international  law  making  it  a  crime  to  Ash  with  a  trawl. 
he  eame  as  to  the  seine  fishing.  That  ia  bad  too. 
iQ.Doyon  know  anything  about  this  purse  seine  t — A,  No;  except 
pBwbat  my  oeigbbors  have  told  me. 

0  Do  they  use  the  purse-seine  aroand  the  island  T — A.  No ;  they 

Eased  it  around  the  island. 
Do  the  Americans  do  a  large  amount  of  boat-flshing  around  the 
I— A.  They  do  now. 
Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  treaty  did  they  send  any  boats  1 — A.  Tbey  really  send 
■ore  boats  now  thau  tbey  did  during  the  Beciprocity  Treaty. 
i.  After  the  abolition  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  tbey  did  not  come  io 
U 1— A.  No,  because  the  boats  run  a  great  risk.   They  could  not  run 
ihore  to  avoid  capture. 

i  After  the  abolition  of  the  Reciprocity  in  1S06,  and  up  to  the  Treaty 
IVaBbingtou  iu  1871,  the  small  boats  could  uot  be  sent  in  T — A.  No : 
tin  my  district,  for  they  could  be  seized.  But  the  vessels  coutiuned 
bh  becaose  tbey  could  run  outside  of  the  limits, 
|.  Yon  say  that  since  the  Washington  Treaty  the  boats  have  come  iu 
itaamberst— A.  Yes. 

I-  The  American  boats  come  over  from  the  main  land,  do  they  f  — A. 
:   They  come  over  from  different  parts  along  the  shore,  from  Eaat- 
laod  thereabout. 
•  What  is  the  distance  from  Eastport  to  Grand  Manau  T — A.  From 

1  to  land  it  is  only  abont  seven  miles.  From  Mount  Desert  it  is  a 
1  distance. 

>  Do  they  come  from  as  far  westward  as  Mount  Desert T — A.  Yes; 
'  can  come  along  the  coast.  They  have  good  harbors  all  along  the 
t. 

I  Do  tbey  go  further  westward  than  Mount  Desert  t — A.  I  would 
lay  for  boats.  I  would  not  even  say  that  boats  come  from  Mount 
)rt.  A  man  came  to  me  ou  one  occasion  wanting  to  know  why  be 
beeu  placed  on  the  road  list.  He  belonged  to  Jonesport.  He  said 
commissioners  had  put  him  on  our  road  list.  The  fact  was  that 
ad  been  fisliing  so  long  alongside  of  our  wharves  that  they  had  got 
down  aa  a  citizen. 

Where  is  Jonesport  t— A.  It  is  between  Mount  Desert  and  Cutler. 

Then  he  bad  fished  so  mncb  there  that  tbey  had  put  him  down  as 
Bdentt — A.  Yes. 

Well,  those  boats — those  American  boats — do  tbey  equal  or  oat- 
47  F 
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number  ours  ? — A.  I  think  they  outnumber  ours.    I  would  not  mf 
positively.    I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  they  ontDumber  ovi 

Q.  Those  boats  supply  the  coast  of  Maine  with  fish  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Our  people  do  not  compete  with  them  in  those  markets  f— A.  Ou 
fish  go  to  Boston,  Portland,  or  New  York.  Those  boats  supply  thel 
own  coast. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  go  home  with  their  fidh  T — A.  They  fish  a  ividi 
or  so  and  then  go  home.  They  have  a  nice  little  cabin  in  the  boat  mI 
the  men  sleep  in  that.    As  soon  as  they  get  a  load  they  go  home. 

Q.  How  do  they  keep  their  fish  f — A.  They  salt  them. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  fresh  fish  ? — A.  Well,  when  they  oame  li| 
fresh  fish  in  the  winter  time,  of  course  they  have  larger  boats  or  vesnH 

Q.  And  the  fish  that  are  taken  by  the  Americans  in  the  summer  th^ 
salt? — A.  Certainly,  unless  they  sell  them  fresh  in  the  American  mi 
ket.  I  that  case  the  vessels  come  supplied  with  ice.  There  are  a  li^ 
that  run  to  Machias  and  other  places  with  fresh  fish,  the  same  as  tM 
do  to  Eastport  or  Lubec;  but  any  that  make  a  business  of  selliogll 
fish  fresh  must  have  an  ice-house.  i 

Q.  Those  American  boats  that  you  spoke  of  all  fish  within  thn 
miles  Y — A.  Tes ;  I  consider  that  they  all  fish  within  three  milea^ 
marine  league.    Boat  fishing  means  that.  ] 

Q.  Now,  about  how  many  American  vessels  fish  on  the  coast  dnii 
the  season  f — A.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  that.  It  has  never  been  i| 
duty  to  count  them. 

Q.  They  come  in  large  numbers,  and  they  greatly  outnumber  oon 
A.  Yes;  our  people  at  Grand  Manan  fish  but  little  in  vessela 

Q.  Do  these  vessels  come  in  fishing  within  three  miles  f--AAI 
certain  time  of  the  year.    In  winter  it  is  entirely  within.    Thefdl 
winter  fishing  is  entirely  within. 

Q.  What  besides  herring  are  caught  in  summer  f — A.  God, 
and  hake. 

Q.  They  catch  in  boats  and  vessels  both  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  spring  are  you  not  visited  by  the  Grand  MaoajD 
from  Gloucester? — ^A.  Yes;   they  used  formerly  to  come  to  ' 
Manan  direct    Generally  now  they  go  to  Eastport  and  get  the 
port  people  to  catch  bait  for  them. 

Q.  When  you  say  *'  formerly,^  do  you  mean  after  the  Treaty  of  Wi 
ington  f — ^A.  Yes ;  they  did  not  come  before  that  much.  Itissince' 
that  they  have  come  principally.    They  will  come  down  every 

Q.  How  long  do  they  last  ? — A.  Sometimes  a  longer,  and  semei 
a  shorter  time. 

Q.  How  many  years  after  the  treaty  did  it  commence !— A  It 
lasted  down  to  the  present  time,  for  that  matter.  There  has  not ' 
so  many  this  last  spring  as  before. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  practice 
There  has  not  been  a  change  in  the  practice  of  getting  bait  at 
places,  but  in  the  mode  of  getting  it.    They  generally  come  to  E 
and  make  that  their  place  of  departure.     The  Eastport  people^ 
acquainted  with  our  waters  almost  as  well  as  our  own  people,  and 
come  across  and  catch  fish  and  sell  to  the  Gloucester  fishermen. 
is  the  majority  of  the  cases  now. 

Q.  I  understand  that  at  first  they  came  down  tbemselvei 
bought  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  they  come  chiefly  to  Eastport  to  employ  Eastport 
ermen,  who  catch  the  fish  and  bring  them  to  them  f — ^A.  The 
sels  are  not  fitted  out  for  herring  fishing.    They  take  an 
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hkI  in  company  with  them,  and  come  over  and  anchor  in  our  waters, 
be;  briDg  tbeir  own  fishermen  with  them  and  anchor  in  oar  waters, 
Dd  get  their  bait  there.  They  sometimeB  come  in  the  fall  for  bait. 
Q.  Ihey  are  not  confined  to  the  apriog  t — A.  No.  In  the  spring  they 
me  always.  They  have  come  less  this  year  to  Gradd  Manan  than  ever 
ebn. 

Q.  Where  have  they  gone  this  year  T — A.  I  think  to  Campobello,  Deer 
i^d,  and  thoee  places. 

(j.  Still  in  British  waters  ! — A.  Yes ;  we  have  the  herring  fishery. 
Q.  Uo»  many  came  down  in  the  spring ! — A.  To  the  Grand  Manaa 
pDBds,  I  ahoald  say  forty  sail.    I  wonld  not  say  positively. 
>4^  As  ft  practical  fisherman,  yoa  say  aboat  forty  sail  of  them  T — A. 
m 
Q,  Do  yon  eee  them  come  Id  the  fall  1 — A.  Yes ;  at  all  times  of  the 

NT. 

■Q.  Where  are  the  fish  generally  got  that  they  catch  in  the  foil  1 — A. 
Merally  on  the  Banks,  or  on  tbe  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  snm- 
HTtbey  take  cod,  halibut,  &c. 

1^  Do  they  take  them  in  tbe  winter  alsot — A.  Yep.    That  is  boat- 
ing as  a  rale  altogether.    Uur  fislieriueu  go  iu  tbe  winter  time,  bnt 
bimericans  come  iu  large  vessels  in  tbe  winter. 
N.  It  woald  be  nnsafe  to  go  Id  boats  I — A.  Yes;  they  can  only  fish 
Mertain  times. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  tbe  value  of  the  fish  taken  by  onr  own  peo- 
le  each  year  on  the  island  1 — A.  Well,  I  could  tell  from  my  fighiog 
turns  of  last  year.     I  conld  have  brought  thetn  all. 
(1.  Do  yoa  make  up  your  return  for  the  whole  year  t — A.  Yes ;  from 
0 1st  Jannary  to  the  31st  Decemtier. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  make  it  up  for  the  fiscal  year  T — A.  No.  I  am  ordered 
nakeit  to  tbe  31st  December.  The  return  states  itself  that  it  is 
made  up.  Tbe  amount  iu  my  estimate,  as  I  made  it  up  from  iuquiry 
B  year,  is  $383,891,  but  that  is  far  under  the  real  catch. 
(^  You  say  that  io  far  under  the  actual  value  of  tbe  catch.  Hov  do 
naccouDtfor  its  being  nnder  the  amonntf — A.  Well,  the  fishermen 
BrelQctant  to  give  an  acoonnt  of  what  they  make  on  occoDDt  of  the 
ration.  We  have  a  free-school  law  now,  and  are  taxed  very  heavily 
lit 

Q.  It  happens  that  yoa  are  an  assessor  of  taxes  T — A.  I  am  at  times, 
d  1  am  a  coanty  councilor,  and  have  been  a  census  enumerator. 
I).  And  they  do  not  like  to  give  tbia  information  to  yon  ;  you  are  tbe 
t  person  to  whom  they  want  to  give  it  I — A.  Well,  I  tell  them  that 
b  marine  department  never  lets  such  information  go  ont  of  its  posses- 
a.  Tliey  tell  me  there  is  no  need  of  its  doing  so,  that  I  have  it  all  iu 
r  bands.     They  say  it  is  too  thiu. 

IJ.  Then  yoa  believe  the  amount  yon  have  given  is  an  nnder-esti- 
ilel — A.  I  know  it  must  be  over  half  a  million  dollars;  that  is  onr 

I  $500,000. 

3.  That  is  within  the  mark  for  your  own  island  t — A.  Yes. 

J.  Uf  the  British  catch  t — A.  Yes,  our  own  Grand  Manan  people. 

cause  sometimes  they  come  over  from  Gampobello  and  other  places ; 

I I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

^  Well,  DOW,  is  tbe  American  catch  larger  or  smaller  T — A.  I  think 

is  larger. 

).  Have  yoa  anydoabtT — A.  No;  because  their  appliances  are  so 

leh  better  than  ours,  and  I  think  their  men  outnamber  ours. 

i,  I  suppose  they  are  just  ns  assiduous  in  using  their  appliances  1— 
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A.  Jast  as  much  so.  One  of  their  vessels  will  take  more  haddock  in  i 
short  time  than  ours  will  in  a  whole  year.  One  of  theirs  took  150,M 
poands  in  a  week,  while  all  of  oars  took  only  50,000  poands  in  the  wbob 
year.    That  was  sold  fresh. 

Q.  Then  the  American  catch,  I  shoald  jndge  from  what  yoanj^mi^ 
be  very  much  larger  Y — A.  Well,  that  was  only  an  isolated  case;  bQt| 
consider  it  is  very  much  better.  The  appliances  are  better.  They  en 
lie  on  the  fishing  grounds ;  They  have  fine  vessels,  and  good,  bold  mm 
that  are  our  own  snbjects ;  they  generally  have  alien  crews,  the  Gk» 
cester  vessels  especially. 

Q.  All  that  catch  that  you  estimate  at  over  half  a  million  for  thj 
British  fishermen,  and  more  than  that  for  the  Americans,  is  within  thi 
three-mile  limit  f — A.  Yes.  The  British  is,  for  certain,  and  I  think  tk^ 
Americans  catch  much  more  inshore  than  our  own  people.  Of  eonnii 
they  catch  a  great  many  outside. 

Q.  Now,  from  your  experience  of  the  fisheries,  would  it  pay  the 
Americans  to  come  into  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy  at  all  if  ^ 
were  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  coming  within  three  miles  of  ths 
coast? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  come.  They  could  not  get 
bait. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  could  get  bait  could  they  get  faresY— A.  li^o, 
certain ;  they  cuuld  not  supply  their  own  market,  if  they  were  del 

Q.  Could  they  prosecute  the  fisheries  successfully  if  they  hid 
market  to  supply  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  would 
actually  debarred. 

Q.  I  am  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  coold  bek^t 
out  altogether  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  their  catebvorit 
be  probably  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  now. 

Q.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  they  could  prosecute  it  it  ill' 
— A.  I  think  they  could  in  some  cases.    I  do  not  think  they  would  in^ 
money,  only  the  wealthy  capitalists,  because,  of  course,  the  seaieer 
fish  became  in  the  American  markets  the  greater  the  price  woold  bei 

Q.  And  you  think  there  would  be  very  few  fish  that  they  would 
ontside  ? — A.  Yes.    The  capitalists  could  perhaps  keep  a  certain  i 
ber  of  vessels  out. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  kept  out  of  the  grounds  and  yon  were  allo^ 
to  send  in  your  fresh  fish  as  you  were  formerly ;  there  was  do  dntj 
that,  was  there  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  then,  they  could  not  compete  with  yon  at  all. — ^A.  No;  tl 
could  not  compete  with  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  with  reference  to  the  treaty  there  f— A. 
Washington  Treaty  f    Well,  our  people  are  dissatisfied  with  it 
would  hQ  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  state  of  affairs.    If  it 
been  put  to  the  people  there,  they  would  have  voted  it  down  for 

Q.  What  is  your  own  opinion  f — A.  It  is  that  it  is  an  injoryto 
fisheries. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  kept  out  and  were  to  put  any  re; 
amount  of  duty  upon  herring,  say  about  $1  a  barrel,  as  it  wasbefocB 
A.  We  can  pay  any  reasonable  duty  they  can  put  on.    We  have  a  * 
market  of  our  own  now  since  confederation. 

Q.  You  have  now  the  whole  Dominion  t — A.  Yes.    It  is  not  oply 
we  have  a  free  market  in  the  whole  Dominion,  but  the  facilities 
conveying  our  fish  are  so  much  better  now  since  the  railway  has 
bnilt.     Most  of  our  fresh  fish— and  line  fishing— cod,  polkNsk, 
haddock,  in  winter  are  sent  to  St.  Andrews.    Hart,  for  one,  bays 
and  sends  them  up  the  line. 
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Q.  Yon  bad  not  even  daring  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  that  market t — 
L.  yo;  Dot  theu.  Oar  fresh  flsh-trade  was  not  aoyUiiug  daring  red- 
nicity.    It  is  a  new  featnre. 

Q.  Oaring  that  time  yon  had  no  free-trade  with  the  other  proTinceat 
-A.  No ;  there  was  very  little  commnnication  at  all.  We  did  not  know 
DytbiDg  bat  tbe  American  market,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  And  now  yon  have  the  whole  Dominion  1 — A.  Yes ;  and  it  is  a 
Dod  market. 

Q.  Do  yoa  find  now,  since  tbe  Washington  Treaty,  that  yon  are  fore- 
latlediuthe  Canadian  msirkets  by  tbe  Americansf — A.  Well,  that  is 
tecase  to  aome  extent.  Captain  Gaskill  told  me  he  went  to  St.  Jobn 
tQi  fish  and  fonnd  that  two  Americans  had  sold  there  before  him,  and 
key  got  a  little  better  price  than  he  did,  because  they  were  there  before 

Q.  Where  bad  they  taken  their  fish  T — A.  I  suppose  in  our  waters  or 
Ik  od  the  Banks ;  one  of  the  two.  I  don't  know  where  they  oangbt 
ma. 

Q.  He  is  a  resident  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 
<^  He  is  a  practical  fisherman  and  ship-owner  f — A.  Yee. 
^  Now  yoa  have  spoken  of  Grand  Manan.    Yon  are  not  very  far 
tM  Campobello,  are  you,  or  West  Isles  t — A,  No;  a  very  short  dis- 
JMe;  7  or  8  miles. 

1^  Tonr  people  go  a  good  deal  about  there  fishing  1 — A.  Yes;  they 
brery  much  like  ourselves. 

Q.  Take  Campobello ;  is  the  fishing  around  Campobello  larger  or  more 
doable  than  that  around  West  Isles  f — A.  I  should  think  it  wonld 
|ial  it,  if  not  sarpass  it. 

Q.  In  yoar  jadgment,  are  as  many  men,  boats,  and  vessels  employed 
tb«  fisheries  at  Campobello  as  in  the  fisheries  of  the  West  Isles  1— A. 
Ihiok  so;  I  am  quite  sure.  The  people  of  West  Isles  own  their  own 
Id.  Uu  Campobello  they  rent  their  land,  and  have  to  live  more  on  tbe 
beries. 

Q.  West  Isles  is  the  district  over  which  Mr.  Lord  has  jurisdiction  as 
Aery  CommissionerT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Campobello  is  a  British  island,  I  think  T — A.  It  is,  sir. 
Q.  It  bas  a  fishery-ofllcer,  I  think,  toot — A.  Yes.    It  is  within  gno- 
Dt  of  Lubec,  and  about  three  miles  from  EastporL 
IJ.  It  is  close  to  the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

ll-  Do  yon  know  where  the  boandary-lioe  of  the  province  raas  be- 
ten  Campobello  and  the  Maine  shore T — A.  I  do  not. 
I).  Where  is  the  chief  fishery  at  the  island  T  Is  it  toward  tbe  Kew 
■DBwicksboref — A.  Yes;  the  line  fishery  is.  Where  the  herrings  are 
ifht  is  principally  on  the  northwest  side,  passing  Eastport  and  Labec. 
).  The  weir-fishing  is  on  the  flats  T — A.  It  is  between  high-water  and 
'■water  mark,  and  it  is  sometimes  oatside  of  low-water  mark. 
).  It  cannot  be  far  ontside  of  that  T — A.  Well,  sometimes  they  weir 
i  in  seventeen  feet  of  water. 

).  How  do  tbey  clear  them  1 — A.  With  tbe  seines.  They  have  seines 
all  their  weirs. 

i.  Is  there  very  mnch  baitfishing  around  there  T — A.  Tbe  bait-fishing 
[Rincipally  on  the  eastern  end  of  Campobello. 
li  It  is  the  Xew  Brunswick  shore  1 — A.  Yes,  on  the  ISew  Brunswick 
ires. 

2. 1  mean  towards  tbe  New  Brunswick  mainland  T — A.  Yes,  towards 
)  New  Brunswick  mainland  and  the  island.    Between  Deer  Island 
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and  Gampobello,  and  that  neighborhood,  there  is  a  strong  mariae  ear- 
rent,  commonly  called  the  Qa<^dy  Biver. 

Q.  Is  that  a  good  fishing-ground  T — A.  It  is  Qaoddy  Kiver  that  tbey 
fish  in  principally. 

Q.  What  do  they  catch  in  it  f — A.  God,  haddock,  hake,  &c. 

Q.  At  what  seasons  do  they  fish ;  at  all  seasons  f — ^A.  I  think  they  dl^ 
bat  along  in  the  summer  is  principally  the  season.  I  came  npthroo|i 
a  fleet  of  boats  there  that  were  catching  a  fine  lot  of  fish.  It  was  tU 
largest  fleet  I  ever  saw.  All  were  more  or  less  loaded  with  fish.  Tbef 
were  trawling  hake,  haddock,  and  cod  principally.  I  saw  the  traiM 
and  hand  lines. 

Q.  One  witness  said  that  they  got  about  700  or  1,000  quintals  a  dqj 
would  they  catch  that  much  1 — A.  I  was  told  by  a  man  whose  boatt 
towed  up  that  there  would  be  500  quintals  landed  that  day  in  Eartl 
port. 

Q.  Of  haddock  f — A.  Tes,  principally ;  but  there  was  cod  as  well. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  of  Charlotte  Coao^j 
take  the  mainland  fishing  from  Letete  as  £ar  as  Lepreanx,  is  that  a  gON 
fishing  ground  ? — A.  It  is  considered  a  good  fishing  ground.  I  am  M^ 
personally  acquainted  with  it,  and  can  only  say  from  what  I  haveheii4 
My  duties  have  never  carried  me  there. 

Q.  But  your  practical  knowledge  extends  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  mainland  fishery,  the  British 
ery  alone,  taking  it  from  Letete  to  Lepreanx  1 — A.  My  own  May 
say,  $500,000 ;  Gampobello  and  West  Isles  must  equal  mine,  aod 
mainland  will  certainly  be  more  than  half  of  that,  if  not  equal  toil 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  put  Gampobello  and  West  Isles  as  about  e^ul 
Grand  Manan? — A.  Yes;  speaking  as  I  do,  not  knowing  exactly, 
should  say  so. 

Q.  That  would  be  half  a  million  for  those  two  islands,  and  haKa 
lion  for  Grand  Manan ;  that  makes  a  million ;  and  you  think  the 
land  is  half  as  much  as  either  of  thos3 ;  that  would  be  a  fair 
for  the  mainland  ? — A.  Yes ;  Charlotte  Gounty  is  a  very  impcMrtaat 
ing  county.    In  18G1, 1  was  a  census  enumerator,  and  I  think  tiie 
of  the  fishery  in  that  county  nearly  equaled  that  of  all  the  other 
eries  of  the  province,  with  the  exception  of  St.  John  County. 

Q-  You  put  half  a  million  as  the  catch  of  the  British  fishermen  eo 
mainland  for  the  year,  and,  in  your  judgment,  the  Ameriean  eat 
the  same  1 — A.  All  I  can  judge  by  is  what  I  hear.    They  come  do 
their  vessels.    I  think  they  have  their  own  way  on  the  north  shore 
much  more  than  on  Grand  Manan.    I  have  a  great  deal  of  troohle 
them  there.    But  on  the  north  shore  I  think  they  have  things 
much  as  they  want.    I  would  say  that  they  probably  surpass  our 
catch. 

Q.  We  had  Mr.  McLean  here  as  a  witness,  and  he  gave  us  an 
mate  of  the  fishing  population  in  the  county,  which  we  thought 
be  an  over-estimate.    The  whole  population  in  the  county  is  ' 
26,000  and  27,000,  is  it  not  T— A.  By  the  last  census  it  was,  I 
26,000. 

Q.  Mr.  McLean  said  he  supposed  12,000  or  13,000  were  en 
the  fisheries.    Subsequently  he  said  6,000,  and  finally  he  said  he 
not  know  what  it  was.    What  do  you  say,  as  a  practical  man,  is  * 
a  fair  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  fishing  in 
county  t — ^A.  West  Isles  must  be  nearly  600,  and  in  Grand  Manao 
is  something  over  400  fishermen  out  of  a  population  of  aboat 
You  can  make  an  estimate  from  that. 
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Iq.  There  woald  be  about  1,200  to  1,500  for  the  vhole  county  f — A. 
ha;  I  tbinh  1,500  would  be  fair  for  the  whole  county.    It  would  not 
lover  that.    It  ia  more  likel;  to  be  under  than  over. 
[Q.  Nov,  take  Grsud  Manau  ;  judging  bj  the  returns  that  tbe  fisher- 
HD  give  yoQ,  can  yoa  tell  us  what  each  family  makes  by  fishing  T    Do 
n  kDow  that  from  statements  of  their  own  or  fhim  personal  observa- 
nl— A.  I  sbonld  think  $1,000  a  year  wonld  be  the  utmost  each  woald 
be.   I  do  not  mean  clear;  tbey  certainly  would  not  clear  that. 
|4J.  Sat  tbey  would  make  that  1— A.  I  suppose  from  9900  to  $1,000. 
.Q.  Noir,  I  want  to  know  what  yoar  opinion  is  as  to  the  value  of  the 
ih  cangbt  by  the  American  fishermen  in  our  waters  year  by  year  1 — A, 

{(II,  I  think  it  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  tbe  value  of  those  taken 
oar  own  fishermen. 

Q.  Yon  make  our  vatne  a  million !— A.  Tbe  value  of  oar  catch  should 
ertaioly  be  over  a  million. 

Q,  And  tbe  Americans  you  say  certainly  take  as  mnch  t — A.  I  think 
D,  because  their  appliances  are  better. 

Q.  Od  the  mainland  yon  say  our  catch  must  be  half  a  million,  and  the 
Inerican  catch  is  e<]nal  to  that? — A,  Yes;  I  think  so  because  tbey 
me  down  in  the  winter  and  follow  these  fine  harbors  up. 

Q.  Ton  make  for  the  mainland  and  islands  a  million  and  a  half  to  be 
ke  catch  of  the  Americans,  and  tbe  same  for  our  own  people  1— A.  I 
tiDk  that  woald  be  fair. 

Q.  That  ia  within  our  waters,  within  three  mariue  miles! — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  What  do  yon  include  in  the  mainland  t 
Mr.  Thomson.  From  Point  Lepreaux  to  Letete. 

WrTKESB.  From  Point  Lepreaux  to  St.  Andrews. 

Q.  Yon  make  one  and  a  half  million  taken  by  Americans,  and  the 

ime  by  the  British  fishermen  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  low  estimate  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  tbe  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  American  waters  of  the  slightest 

Befit  to  any  Ganatlian  T — A.  Not  tbe  slightest.    I  never  knew  one  of 

t  fisherman  to  fish  in  the  American  waters  during  the  old  Reciprocity 

Mty,  during  the  whole  twelve  years.    I  doot  know  why  they  should. 

'e  have  more  of  our  own. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  keeping  the  Americans  from  breaking 

e  fishing  regulations  t — A.  Well,  I  have  a  little  more  than  we  have 

itb  our  own  people,  from  the  simple  fact  that  our  own  people  I  can 

tcb  aft«rwards  if  I  don't  happen  to  catch  them  at  tbe  time.     I  can 

tch  them  afterwards,  within  two  years. 

Q.  Tbey  are  within  the  jurisdiction  and  yon  can  get  at  them  f — A. 

ss,  I  can ;  anywhere  in  tbe  county.     But  the  Americans,  if  I  don't 

tch  them  in  the  act,  get  clear. 

Q.  And  if  yoa  do,  you  must  be  strong  enough  to  catch  them  1 — A.  I 

*e  to  get  hold  of  a  very  weak  one  to  capture  him.     I  have  only  caught 

ew  in  my  whole  time. 

Q.  Take  the  spawning  gronnd,  which  sbonld  be  closed  from  the  15th 

July  to  the  15tb  of  September ;  have  there  not  been  infringementsof 

kt  regnlation  f — A.  I  know  one  case  that  I  fonnd  out  on  my  way  here. 

8t  week  it  was  stormy  and  blowing,  and  I  could  not  go  in  the  small 

It,  bat  when  I  got  to  Eastport,  on  my  way  here,  I  learned  that  a  man 

ing  ia  Eastport  had  taken  80  barrels.     If  be  was  a  Charlotte  County 

in  I  could  catch  him,  but  be  is  a  Charlotte  County  man  living  in  East- 

rt,  and  the  American  flag  is  responsible  for  him.     He  took  80  barrels 

one  night's  catch, 

3.  Upon  your  very  spawning  groandT — A.  Yes.    I  wish  the  Ameri- 
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cans  would  let  qs  go  across  aod  catch  them.  I  think  a  great  many  of 
the  Americans  themselves  are  anxioas  to  have  the  spawniog  groands 
protected, 

Q.  Along  that  coast,  from  Eastport  and  Labec,  towards  Meant  Desert, 
are  there  not  great  numbers  of  fishing  villages  that  depend  npoo  ttshifl; 
for  a  living  ? — A.  They  are  about  the  same  as  oar  own«  They  live  oi 
coasting,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  so  on,  just  exactly  as  ours  dOb  I  koov 
no  difiference  between  them. 

Q.  Without  our  fisheries  could  they  live  by  fishing  f — A.  No,  beeaose 
if  they  could  they  would  not  come  to  our  fisheries.  They  would  not 
come  so  far  away.    They  do  not  have  fisheries  of  their  own. 

Q.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  the  Campobello  people  fished  mora 
than  those  of  Deer  Island ;  that  is,  of  the  West  Isles  Parish.  Oo  VftA 
isles  I  think  the  people  own  their  farms  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Campobello  it  is  not  so  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  formerly  owned  by  Captain  Bobertson.  It  is  now  owned  by 
his  heirs,  is  it  not? — A.  It  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Bobertson.  They  can  obI|| 
rent  the  land,  and  as  they  do  not  own  it  they  have  to  depend  more  npoi 
fishing  than  the  people  of  Deer  Island. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  been  fishery  overseer  ever  since 
death  of  your  father  in  1869  ?— A.  He  didn't  die  in  1869.    I  have  be« 
fishery  overseer  ever  since  1867.    He  died  in  1861. 

Q.  Who  held  the  office  in  the  interim  f — A.  There  seemed  to  be 
one  during  that  time.    It  was  under  the  old  New  Brunswick  GwHi^ 
ment  and  no  one  took  his  place. 

Q.  At  the  Southern  Head  it  was  not  protected  during  that  tiiDe?-A« 
We  had  local  fishery  overseers  appointed  by  the  town  and  notbytki 
government. 

Q.  (Reads)  ^<  Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  local  overseer,  in 
midst  of  the  fishing  season,  no  complete  return  of  Grand  Manan  fi ' 
could  be  obtained ;"  who  was  that  T — A.  That  was  Mr.  Drake,  of  K 
Head.  I  had  charge  at  that  time  of  the  South  Head.  After  thed 
of  Mr.  Drake  they  made  me  do  the  whole  work,  but  they  did  not  gi 
me  Mr.  Drake's  salary. 

Q.  That  year  there  happened  to  be  no  complete  estimate  made  owni 
to  his  death  f — A.  I  did  not  use  to  make  an  estimate  when  Drake 
overseer.    I  made  an  estimate  after  that  year  as  best  I  could. 

Q.  Kow,  you  are  a  naturalist  to  some  extent.    Yon  have  made  a 
of  the  habits  of  fishes.    Are  there  no  instances  of  herringspawningt 
miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  We  don't  know  any  instances  about  G 
Manan. 

Q.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  in  the  old  country,  I  think.  It  i» 
universally  the  case  that  the  spawning  is  inshore  f — A«  It  seems  t 
there  are  peculiar  banks  where  they  can  spawn. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  spawning-grounds  except  witi 
the  three-mile  limit? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  catch  of  herring  f    Is  it  uniformly  the  case 
the  American  coast,  I  mean  the  coa43t  of  the  American  continent,  tf 
is,  either  British  or  United  States;  is  the  herring  catch  entirely 
fined  to  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ? — A.  It  is  confined  within  ti 
miles. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  catch  of  herring  outside  of  that? 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  used  to  be  at  a  place  called  the 
plings.    I  think  that  would  oe  outside  of  three  miles.    It  is  qaite  a  I 
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patch  of  ground.  I  think  the  onter  portion  of  it  is  outside.  I  think 
that  Mary  has  died  down  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  spawned 
berring.  That  was  certainly  not  a  spawning-ground,  because  there  was 
BO  roe  in  the  fish. 

Q.  Enamerate  as  many  places  as  yon  can  where  herring  is  caught  in 
eoDsiderable  abundance  off  the  coast  anywhere.  Begin  as  far  north  and 
(0  as  far  south  as  yon  can. — A.  I  confine  myself  principally  to  my  own 
district.    I  know  they  are  caught  even  to  the  southward  of  Cape  God. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ? — A.  1  could  not  carry  the  whole  thing  in  my  head. 
[think  there  are  very  few  caught  so6th  of  the  Hudson  Eiver. 

Q.  l^ame  some  of  the  localities  where  they  are  caught. — A.  They 
ned  to  be  caught  from  Hudson  Biver  to  St.  Croix  Biver,  but  it  was 
tbeMaquoddy  'River  herring.  It  is  different  from  the  common  Ameri- 
tan  herring,  probably. 

Q.  Those,  you  think,  are  found  between  river  St.  Croix  and  the  Hud- 
ODf--A.  Yes;  it  is  so  generally  understood.  I  don't  think  they  catch 
my  qaantity  of  herring  south  of  the  Hudson. 

Q.  it  is  esteemed  to  be  the  same  fish  ? — A.  Our  fishermen  do  not  con- 
nder  it  so,  but  I  suppose  scientists  may. 

Q*  Take  herring  generally;  tell  the  Commission  where  they  are  to  be 
fwrnl  io  abundance  on  the  ISTorth  American  coast. — A.  At  Machias 

Evr  they  used  to  be  taken  in  abundance.  An  old  gentleman  told  me 
t  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  he  had  seen  a  hundred  sail  lying  in 
ittle  Machias  fishing  for  herring.  They  are  taken  in  great  abundance 
t  Grand  Manan,  Minas  Basin,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on 
ke  north  and  south  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
ewfoandland,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  They  are  very  abundant  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Newfoundland, 
id  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  at  those  places  very 
rge  quantities  are  taken  f — A.  Yes ;  but  we  don't  think  the  Magdalen 
srring  come  to  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  is  a  different  variety  ? — A.  We  think  each  fish  knows 
I  own  coast  as  a  sheep  its  pasture. 

Q.  Name  any  places  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  where  you 
iTe  heard  that  herring  are  caught  in  abundance. — A.  I  dou't  tbink  I 
Did  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any! — A.  There  might  possibly  be. 
(^.  But  of  your  knowledge  are  there  any  1 — A.  My  knowledge  does 
t  extend  to  that. 

Q.  The  herring  fishery  within  your  observation  has  not  diminished ; 
B  quantity  of  herring  has  not  grown  less  ! — A.  It  did  grow  less  in  our 
iinity  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  while  the  spawning  grounds  were 
t  protected. 

I}.  Has  not  the  herring  fishery  increased  right  along  for  the  last  eight 
nine  years? — A.  It  has  increased  for  the  last  twenty  years  simply 
tD  protection. 

).  i  was  not  asking  you  your  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  increase  nor 
to  whether  you  thought  protection  had  done  it ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
M)me  way  or  other  it  has  been  increasing  for  twenty  years  past? — A. 

8. 

).  Now  the  estimate  yon  give  with  respect  to  the  fishing  of  Grand 
oan  in  1869  seems  to  have  been,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Whitcher  and  Mr. 
nning,  that  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  fishing  at  Grand  Manan 
ind  was  395  !— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  value  of  the  fish  caaght  that  year  was  stated  at  9102^71!- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  then  there  have  been  official  returns  prepared  for  the  coanty 
of  Charlotte,  and  also  for  the  entire  province  of  New  Branswickl^A. 
I  should  suppose  so. 

Q.  Has  not  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  GharbUe 
County  steadily  increased  ? — A.  It  has,  I  know,  in  my  district. 

Q.  And  does  not  your  knowledge  extend  over  the  county  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  say  as  regards  the  county  f — A.  I  will  say  I  think  the 
number  has  increased. 

Q.  And  also  the  total  catch  f — A.  The  total  catch  has  increased. 

Q.  Eight  along  ? — A.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  some  kindi 
of  fish.  The  comparative  returns  show  that  at  certain  times  cod-fiak 
have  decreased. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  more  particularly  about  herring !— A.  HeiriDg 
has  increased. 

Q.  Then,  no  doubt,  herring  fishery  for  twenty  years  has  eoDtinuaDf 
increased  ! — A.  For  nine  years  anyway. 

Q.  And  the  aggregate  fish  product  of  your  county  has  increased!* 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1870  there  seems  to  have  been  670  men  employed  in  fishing  ii 
Charlotte  County.  Does  that  accord  with  your  judgment?— A.  IthuriC 
there  would  be  more  than  that  number  that  year. 

Q.  And  38,581  barrels  of  herring  were  taken  ! — A.  That  isanderatf* 
mated. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  estimate  t  What  percentage  under  do  jwi 
think  itf — A.  My  own  island,  I  think,  put  up  14,000  barrels  hut  jM  j 

Q.  I  am  on  1870?— A.  I  am  judging  from  last  year.  Thatisftofft] 
estimate.  ^ ; 

.Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  underestimate? — A.  I  think  it  is  attdfiEiti 
anything. 

Q.  It  is  not  absurdly  low  ? — A.  Not  absurdly  low. 

Q.  It  isnot  such  an  estimate  as  a  man  of  good  judgment  mightmAke^ 
A.  The  same  causes  are  in  action  in  other  parts  ot  the  pronnee  as  il 
Grand  Manan.  Where  the  fishery  officer  does  not  oare  aboat  the  4^ 
turns,  he  gives  estimates.  The  fishermen  are  afraid  of  taxation,  m 
have  never  been  used  to  high  taxes  in  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  So  some  of  the  fishermen  state  things  low  to  avoid  taxation!^ 
Yea. 

Q.  And  some,  by  way  of  brag,  might  state  things  a  little  high 
I  don't  think  they  do.    I  don't  think  any  man  is  tool  enough  to  o 
estimate  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  any  of  your  fishermen  have  made  a  true 
to  the  official  ? — A.  They  look  upon  it  as  they  do  upon  a  custom 
oath,  as  not  amounting  to  anything.    They  are  not  under  oath  and 
want  to  protect  themselves. 

Q.  The  men  who  go  round  to  get  these  returns  know  about  the 
and  they  mean  to  make  a  proper  return  to  the  government  I—A 
must  take  the  catch  from  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Honor  bright,  do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  no  dependenoe  to 
placed  on  these  official  returns,  or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  or* 
returns,  from  certain  causes,  are  a  low  estimate  ? — ^A.  They  are 
estimate  from  that  cause. 

Q.  They  are  low  but  not  absurd,  I  supi>ose? — ^A.  I  don't  knoff 
you  call  absurd. 
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Q.  What  do  you  call  absurd  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  if  the  catch  was 
30,000  and  they  said  it  was  only  5,000,  the  statement  would  be  absurd. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  official  returns  are  of  that  character! — ^A. 
They  are  not  of  that  character. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  should  be  added  to  the  amount  stated  in  the 
retains?— A.  They  are  all  of  one-third  below.  I  should  think  that 
woold  be  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  You  think  the  whole  catch  last  year  is  one-third  more  than  it  is 
Mtimated  in  the  returns? — A.  I  think  it  is  one-third  more  than  it  is 
estimated. 

Q.  As  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  was  that  truly  returned  ? — A. 
Ibat  is  truly  returned,  because  I  took  their  names.  There  are  boys  en- 
gaged, but  we  don't  count  them. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  38,551  barrels  of  herring,  what  weight  would  there 
be  in  a  barrel? — A.  Two  hundred- weight  of  salt  herring  in  a  barrel. 

Q.  Is  any  provision  made  for  their  inspection  ? — A.  If  so,  we  have  no 
inspector. 

Q.  Then  the  quantity  would  be  one-third  more  than  38,551  barrels  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one-third  more  than  60,200  boxes  ? — A.  Yes. 

(I  The  total  fish  product  of  Charlotte  County  is  placed  at  $172,538.80 
fa  that  year  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  mdre  than  that  would  it  be? — A.  Of  course,  if  there 
m  one-third  more  fish  than  estimated,  there  would  be  one-third  more 
in  ffloney. 

Q.  Take  that  valuatioui  what  is  there  in  it  besides  herring ;  of  what 
I  the  product  composed? — A.  I  can  give  you  the  quantities  of  fish  of 
b'fferent  kinds  for  last  year. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  find  out  something  about  the  other  kinds  of  fish  con- 
ained  in  the  aggregate  return  for  1870.   First,  there  is  some  salmon,  is 
here  not  t — ^A.  Very  few,  I  think. 
Q.  1,600  pounds  ? — A.  That  is  a  small  quantity. 
Q.  How  much  mackerel  T — A.  We  have  not  any. 
V.  Is  there  any  considerable  quantity  of  mackerel  anywhere  in  the 
lay  of  Fundy  f — A.  I  think  there  is,  but  the  fishermen  do  not  look  for 
kbm.   Sometimes  mackerel  are  caught  in  the  weirs ;  in  1875  about  1,000 
arrels  were  taken  in  our  weirs. 

Q.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  has  been  practically  abandoned  as  a  mackerel- 
ihing  ground  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  goes  back,  how  far  ? — A.  I  think  forty  years. 
Q.  It  is  leas  than  forty  years  since  yon  seized  American  schooners 
kere  ? — A.  We  did  not  seize  them  in  our  waters  for  mackerel,  but  for 
fter  fishing. 

Q.  Mackerel  fishing  there  died  away  before  your  day  ? — A.  I  remem- 
er  it ;  I  was  then  eight  years  old. 

Q.  Are  any  alewives  included  in  the  return  for  1870 1 — ^A.  We  don't 
ave  many  in  Charlotte  County,  I  think. 

Q.  There  are  not  any  entered,  I  see ;  then  we  come  down  to  cod-fish  ? — 
^  Yes;  there  are  cod-fish. 

Q.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  hundred-weight  of  dried  codfish  is 
itered  for  Charlotte  County  that  year  ! — A.  That  must  be  a  mistake  ; 
lere  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  estimate  for  1870  of  the  dried  cod-fish  f — A. 
cannot  speak  for  Charlotte  County. 

Q.  You  have  given  an  estimate  of  the  amount  taken  at  the  Grand 
^anan  and  the  mainland  for  the  present  year,  1876  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  But  yoa  cannot  tell  anything  about  the  quantity  of  dried  cod-hli 
in  1870  ?-- A.  Not  for  Charlotte  County.  I  think  we  must  have  pat  np 
that  year  from  10,000  to  15,000  quintals.  We  put  up  7,000  qamtals  lut 
year,  and  cod  was  not  so  plentiful. 

Q.  Put  it  np  dry  f — A.  Our  line  fish  is  almost  all  put  op  dry. 

Q.  Pickled  cod  is  put  down  at  2,300  barrels  T — A.  They  are  smalj 
cod  caught  inshore  at  Passamaqnoddy,  and  are  put  np  in  halfbarrelt 
We  hardly  ever  barrel  any  cod  in  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  lobster  trade  there  f— A.  Tea 

Q.  Twelve  thousand  cans  are  entered ;  what  wonld  they  be  worth  ps 
can  ? — A.  About  twenty -five  cents. 

Q.  Twenty-four  thousand  haddock  are  entered ;  is  that  right?— A*! 
Only  during  three  years  have  we  been  required  to  enter  haddock  sepi*: 
rately,  so  many  fish.  That  was  intended  as  pounds  of  fresh  fish.  We 
did  not  formerly  catch  haddock.  | 

Q.  There  is  an  entry  of  420  barrels  of  haddock  and  five  haDdidr, 
weight  of  pollock;  are  those  approximately  just  estimates f— A.  IH^ 
not  think  they  are.  I  think  the  quantity  is  too  small,  but  I  coald  not; 
tell  you  how  much  it  was.  I  do  not  think  the  quantity  returned  is  larfl 
enough  for  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Then  we  come  to  hake,  330  barrels,  and  pollock,  120  barrek;  irr 
they  too  small  f — A.  Yes ;  they  do  not  put  much  pollock  in  bandB,Mj 
in  quintals.  I 

Q.  Kezt  there  are  1,500  gallons  of  oil  f — A.  That  is  too  small.       '] 

Q.  And  970  tons  of  pumice,  which  is  what  remains  after  theoil  kN : 
been  squeezed  out;  your  oil  is  made  from  what  fisht — A.  From  iaroL^ 
principally.  Hake  gives  one  gallon  of  oil  to  the  quintal  in  Gru»  i 
Manan,  but  it  is  not  so  good  at  the  Western  Isles  and  CampobeDo. 

Q.  The  total  value  of  the  fish  products  of  Charlotte  County  far  1SI<^  | 
is  estimated  at  $172,538.80  in  the  official  returns  f— A.  Yes.  j 

Q.  How  much  should  that  amount  be  increased,  according  to  ;o» 
judgment  f — A.  To  be  perfectly  safe,  I  would  increase  it  one-third.     ] 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  1871 ;  there  seems  to  have  been  a  large  iQcreM 
that  year? — ^A.  Simply  because  they  took  the  returns  correcdj,*  tbe^ 
began  to  be  more  correct. 

Q.  Have  the  returns  sino^e  1871  continued  to  be  correct!— A  I 
speak  for  my  own  returns }  I  have  always  tried  to  be  as  correct  aii 
could. 

Q.  You  think  for  1871  and  subsequent  years  the  returns  for  Chariot 
County  are  pretty  true  ! — A.  1  could  not  say  that.    I  know  I  am  ah 
the  only  officer  in  Charlotte  County  who  makes  personal  inquiry.  I 
better  paid  than  the  other  officers. 

Q.  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  from  1871  down,  this  badness 
making  statistical  returns  has  not  been  fairly,  well  done,  making  alli 
ance  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sparse  population  and  the  officers  i 
underpaid?    Are  not  the  officers  intelligent  and  honest  na^^-^j 
questioned  some  of  the  officers  as  to  how  they  got  their  retnma  '^ 
told  me  they  did  not  get  them  by  personal  inquiry.    I  know  that 
is  anxious  to  have  his  own  parish  estimated  as  low  as  possible  OQ 
count  of  the  County  Council. 

Q.  They  don't  miscount  the  number  of  men  employed  f— A  'Soi  a8| 
general  thing.    I  don't  miscount  mine,  because  I  count  them  mysdt 

Q.  In  1871  the  number  of  men  employed  was  1,359  f — A  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  boys  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  appear  to  have  caught,  that  year,  107,746  barrels  of  hei 
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he  number  of  boxes  is  not  given  ? — A.  That,  I  think,  wonld  be  a  fair 
istimate. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  what  they  were  worth  per  barrel  in  1871  f — A. 
^m  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel. 

Q.  The  total  valne  of  the  fish  product  of  the  connty  in  1871  is  esti- 
Dated  at  $413,765.  What  do  you  say  to  that  nam? — A.  I  don't  think 
bat  is  one-half. 

Q.  Don't  ^ou  think  the  herring  catch  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
Ish  piodactt — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  lo  1872, 1,228  men  were  employed.  That  is  a  falling  ofif.  That 
lafflber  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  true  ? — A.  I  don't  know  why  there 
koald  be  any  falling  off.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  my  dis- 
rict. 

Q.  Id  1872,  according  to  the  returns,  there  were  29,062  barrels  of  her- 
i&g  and  571,343  boxes  taken  in  Charlotte  County.  What  do  yon  say 
D  Uiose  quantities? — A.  I  think  I  had  more  in  my  returns.  There  were 
PO,000  or  400,000  boxes  in  my  district. 

Q.  The  total  value  of  the  fish  products  of  Charlotte  County  for  the 

t^^*'  is  estimated  at  $617,603  ? — A.  I  am  afraid  the  returns  from  other 
of  Charlotte  County  were  not  as  accurate  as  mine.  The  men  are 
IMrly  paid  and  I  don't  think  they  can  afford  to  be  correct. 
L  (2^  According  to  the  returns  there  were  1,388  men  employed  in  1873, 
id  the  value  of  the  fish  product  of  Charlotte  County  was  estimated  at 
It35,429.35  ? — A.  I  think  you  would  find,  if  you  had  the  separate  returns, 
kat  my  parish  prodnced  more  than  one-half. 

Q.  At  all  events,  has  there  not  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  nnm- 
JBrof  men  engaged  in  fishing  in  your  county  and  in  the  aggregate  value 
f  the  catch  ? — ^A.  In  my  district  there  has  been,  certainly,  and  I  think 
here  has  been  in  the  whole  county. 

Q.  Has  not  the  whole  province  of  New  Brunswick  gone  on  increasing 
I  the  number  of  its  fishermen  and  in  the  value  of  its  catch  1 — A.  I  don't 
DOW  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any  reason 
by  it  should  not.  It  is  a  progressive  province. 
Q.  And  the  fishery  has  been  prosperous  t — A.  As  a  general  thing. 
Q.  In  your  report  you  say :  '^Compared  with  last  year  there  has  been 
slight  increase  in  the  catch  of  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  waters  of  the 
mnd  Manan,  with  the  exception  of  mackerel,  a  fish  our  people 
Barce]y  calculate  on.  The  principal  causes  for  this  cheering  increase 
fe,  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  the  prevailing  fine 
eather  during  the  whole  year,  the  abundance  of  herring,  both  large 
id  small,  in  my  district.  Line  fish  and  herrings  of  excellent  quality 
[enow  being  taken  in  abundance  along  the  whole  south  coast  of  the 
land,  and  our  people  are  busily  engaged  in  catching  and  selling  their 
di  for  the  United  States  markets." — A.  That  is  correct. 
Q.  Then  the  fishermen  and  fisheries  are  in  a  condition  of  increasing 
H^perity  f — A.  They  are  certainly  so  in  my  district,  and  we  would  like 
^keep  them  so. 

Q.  They  have  not  diminished  since  you  began  to  be  acquainted  with 
iem!— A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  inshore  fisheries,  am  I  to  understand  that  there  are 
D  fish  caught  more  than  three  miles  off  shore  ? — A.  There  is  plenty  of 
lb  caught  more  than  three  miles  off  shore,  but  boat-fishing  means  in- 
lore  fishing. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  large  fishery  outside  three  miles  from  shore  ! — A. 
bere  is  excellent  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
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Q.  Beyond  tbe  threeraile  limit t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  kind  of  fish  t — A.  For  cod  principally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Overseer  Best,  of  Beaver  Harbor  and  Letite!— i. 
I  am  not  acqaainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  him  by  reputation  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Overseer  Gunnin^hamT — ^A.  I  have  met  him. 

Q.  Is  he  an  intelligent  man  f — A.  I  know  be  is  a  man ;  I  woqM  not 
like  to  say  what  he  is. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  it  stated,  as  coming  from  Overseer  Best,  of 
Bear  Harbor  and  Letite  district,  that  *'  The  catch  was  made  chiefly  ii 
deep  water  this  year,  as  far  out  as  five  to  seven  miles  from  the  coast,  ni 
no  line  fish  have  been  taken  within  two  miles,  except  haddock.  Tim 
have  been  plentiful,  but  cod  scarce,  while  hake  have  been  taken  onljii 
deep  water  ^  f-^A.  I  read  that  at  the  time  to  our  fishermen,  and  thcf 
said  it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  Then  you  contradict  Overseer  Bestf — A.  I  don't  think  many  of 
them  know  what  one  mile  from  the  shore  means.  Tbe  Wolves  lie  of 
six  miles,  but  the  waters  between  them  and  the  mainland  are  oars.  UmI 
is  what  it  refers  to. 

Q.  It  cannot  refer  to  that,  for  he  speaks  of  '^  from  five  to  sereo  mitaB 
off  the  coast." — A.  He  means  off  the  main  coast.  Such  a  thing  ashi 
says  never  took  place  in  Oharlotte  County.  I  read  it  to  our  fisberiMi^ 
and  they  laughed  at  it.  These  overseers,  I  think,  want  to  get  a  revenn^: 
cutter  there  to  look  after  the  American  fishermen  who  set  nets  on  Sta* 
day. 

Q.  Where  are  Americans  to  go  for  information  if  they  cannot nly  on 
Canadian  blue-books f— A.  These  men  have  been  wanting  a  nreDiO' 
cutter  there  to  stop  Americans  from  setting  nets  on  Sunday;  that  it 
what  they  were  after. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  good  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  f— A.  Mmi 
Ground,  Grand  Manan  Bank,  and  Gravel  Ground  are  excellent  li^ig- 
grounds. 

Q.  There  is,  tlien,  first-rate  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  forhadMk 
and  cod  f — A.  There  is  good  fishing,  but  not  so  good  as  there  nsed  to  I 
before  there  was  trawling  there. 

Q.  Good  fishing  for  hake  and  cod  t — A.  For  only  cod  and  haddock. 

Q.  For  cod  and  pollock  ? — A.  Pollock  is  an  inshore  fish.    The  Bi 
lings  at  Grand  Manan  is  a  good  place  for  pollock.    Cod,  hiUibat, 
haddock  are  got  off  shore.    Hake  in  my  district  and  in  other  distrieti 
an  inshore  fish,  and  are  caught  on  a  muddy  bottom,  and  pollock 
taken  on  the  ledges. 

Q.  Cod,  halibut,  and  haddock  may  be  obtained  at  tbe  places  yon  I 
mentioned  by  American  fishermen  t — A.  Yes ;  there  are  banks  wl 
they  may  be  obtained.  The  fishing  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  ' 
and  it  is  failing. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  trawls  used  ? — A.  Trawling  has 
done  by  Americans  a  great  number  of  years.    There  was  a  law 
long  before  Confederation,  and  I  suppose  still  exists,  prohibiting 
ing  in  the  county  of  Charlotte;  I  think  it  does  not  extend  to  St  J 
We  had  no  trawling  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  from  that  fact 
people  were,  and  are,  unanimously  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Give  tbe  CommiSvSion  the  year  when  trawling  first  began !— A. 
has  gradually  increased  since  1871. 

Q.  It  began  as  early  as  18717— A.  I  think  a  little  earlier;  I  wooM 
safe  in  saying  1871.  They  were  not  allowed  to  trawl  so  long  as  the' 
was  in  operation. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  not  give  too  mach  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans 
Id  regard  to  trawling  ? — A.  They  got  it  from  the  French. 

Q.  It  has  been  prosecuted  how  long  ? — A.  On  the  Banks,  I  suppose, 
br  years  and  years  and  centuries ;  but  not  in  so  destructive  a  manner, 
rhe  French  use  larger  books  and  do  not  take  sach  small  iish.  The 
^merieans  are  the  most  destructive  of  all  fishermen  in  the  world. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  destruction  caused  by  trawls  and  the  throwing 
»?erboard  of  gurry  and  everything  of  that  sort,  the  number  of  the  men 
snployed  and  the  value  of  the  fish  product  has  steadily  increased,  and 
ke  bosiness  has  prospered  this  year  f — A.  Tes ;  but  you  must  also  re- 
nember  we  are  increasing  in  population  and  more  men  are  engaged  in 
M  Meries,  and  they  put  forth  greater  efforts. 

Q.  Of  all  the  herring  you  catch,  what  proportion  goes  to  the  United 
katee  market  f — A.  I  could  not  give  you  that ;  even  the  custom-house 
lothorities  could  not  give  you  the  proportion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  large  majority  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  so  f — A.  I  could  not  say.  Our  people  trade  with 
itfferent  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  United  States ;  but  I  think  a  very 
hige  majority  of  our  smoked  herring  goes  to  the  United  States. 
i- ^  And  frozen  herring? — A.  Our  frozen  herring  always  went  there. 
iKthere  is  an  increasing  amount  going  into  our  own  country.  Almost 
rilthe  frozen  line  fish  taken  by  Grand  Manan,  including  cod  and  pollack. 
In  gone  into  the  Dominion. 

Q.  Of  frozen  as  well  as  smoked  herring,  does  not  much  the  greater 
Proportion  go  to  the  United  States! — A.  Yes,  but  they  go  from  there  to 
lioada  again. 

Q.  Do  the  frozen  herring  go  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  ? — A. 
lolnnderstaud. 

Q,  In  what  way  ! — By  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Q.  From  what  ports  I — A.  From  Portland  and  Boston,  and  even  from 
few  York. 

Q.  The  frozen  herring  are  first  sent  down  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to 
Portland  and  Boston,  and  are  then  sent  through  your  Dominion  ? — A. 
t  is  the  nearest  route. 

Q.  They  are  first  sold  to  United  States  citizens  ? — A.  So  our  merchants 
dime. 

Q.  Of  the  codfish,  do  you  know  what  proportion  goes  to  the  United 
Kates  f — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  am  asked  in  my  return  where  the 
larket  is,  and  I  say  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  custom-house 
0Qld  not  do  better. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  give  us  your  estimate  or  judgment! — A.  I 
kink  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  two-thirds  go  to  the  United  States, 
laptain  Gaskill  sends  them  in  bond  to  the  United  States,  and  I  don't 
BOW  where  they  go  after  that. 

Q.  In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  what  kind  of  fish  do  Ameri- 
ins  take;  the  Americans  don't  catch  any  salmon,  do  they? — A.  No; 
bey  are  not  allowed  to  catch  salmon. 

Q.  The  mackerel  are  so  few  the  Americans  do  not  catch  many  of  them, 
suppose  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  They  do  not  catch  shad?— A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  bass  f— A.  I  think  they  fish  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
^  shad  and  bass. 

Q.  But  are  not  shad  and  bass  essentially  river  fish f — A.  Yes;  but, 
ifter  all,  the  very  best  are  caught  in  salt  water. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  many  bass  ? — A.  I  don't  say  they  catch 
Bany,  but  they  fish  with  nets  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
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Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  Americans  catch  many  bass  in  New  Braiu. 
wick  waters  f — ^A.  I  coald  not  say  that.  It  is  a  new  thought.  I  cosit 
not  say  so.  1 

Q.  It  is  rather  yoor  impression  that  they  do  not  catch  many  banU' 
A.  It  is  rather  my  impression  they  catch  some. 

Q.  A  great  many  f — ^A.  I  don't  Siiy  our  people  catch  a  great  many,  j 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  some  trout f — ^A.  Yes;  some  of  yon 
grandees,  who  have  gone  there  and  leased  rivers.  Ash  for  troat         ] 

Q.  You  don't  understand  they  have  a  right  to  fish  for  troatf— A.  Sil 

Q.  How  is  it  with  smelt? — A.  Smelts  never  come  into  oorpartofthii 
country.  , 

Q.  How  about  lobsters  and  oysters  ? — A.  We  have  plenty  of  lolMteaJ 
but  the  Americans  don't  take  them.  1 

Q,  How  about  lobsters  T — A.  Americans  came  into  our  waters  aal| 
built  camps  on  our  shores.  Our  fishermen  did  not  like  it,  and  tk^ 
Americans  left.  \ 

Q.  They  settled  there,  but  not  permanently  ? — A.  Our  people  felt  m 
was  an  infraction  of  the  law.  1 

Q.  Then  of  the  $1,953,338.59,  said  to  have  been  the  total  yield  of 
fisheries  of  !New  Brunswick  in  1876,  would  there  not  have  been  a 
deal  more  than  half  with  which  the  Americans  had  noticing  to  do 
In  1871  Charlotte  County's  catch  was  fully  more  than  the  whole  of 
rest  of  the  province  put  together. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  well-known  fact  that  a  majority  of  tbe 
fishing  in  American  vessels  were  foreigners,  and  more  than  oneiutf 
British  subjects  ? — A.  I  said  from  Cape  Ann.    I  thought  more  thioMK 
half  the  fishermen  were  or  had  been  British  subjects. 

Q.  When  you  talk  of  American  fishermen,  do  yon  mean  tboiefraft- 
Gloucester T — A.  From  Trenton,  Maine,  your  vessels  are  filled  priodyaiSy 
with  Americans,  but  from  Gloucester  it  is  different. 

Q.  When  did  the  large  emigration  of  British  subjects  down  to 
port  begin  f — A.  That  has  always  been  the  case. 

Q.  Eastport  has  grown  during  the  last  twenty  years  7 — A.  It  is  al 
composed  of  whitewashed  Yankees. 

Q.  What  is  its  population  f — A.  About  4,000. 

Q.  How  large  was  it  when  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  in  operation 
A.  It  has  been  finished  some  years.    There  has  been  about  the 
population  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Has  it  not  grown  for  25  or  30  years  f — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  fishermen  of  Eastport  do  yon  estimate  to  H 
British  subjects  to-day  T — A.  I  could  not  give  yon  an  estimate.  I  Cai 
most  I  come  in  contact  with  have  been  British  subjects. 

Q.  Have  they  been  naturalized  ? — A.  Most  of  them  are  naturalized, 
think. 

Q.  How  many  years  is  it  since  British  subjects  ceased  to  move  there 
— A.  I  think  they  are  moving  all  the  time;  and  we  get  a  good  manj 
your  people  over  to  us.    They  move  backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  salt  trade  carried  on  by  your  people  wil 
Americans  f — A.  Not  so  much  as  with  the  people  on  onr  own  side^ 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  trade ;  do  not  Americans  buy  salt  from  yoti 
— A.  I  don't  know  that  to  be  the  case.    There  is  no  salt  trade 
Americans  at  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  the  infinence  of  dead  fish  which  drop 
the  bottom  will  continue  to  affect  the  waters  for  fishing  purposes f- 
I  think  it  afiects  them  till  the  fish  are  thoroughly  decayed.  It  dri 
the  fish  from  the  ground. 
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Q.  How  long  will  that  continue  to  affect  the  fishing  groand  f — A.  I 

ill  give  joa  an  illnstration.    I  know  a  good  weiring.    Just  above  is  a 

)h  establishment;  they  empty  the  pickle  which  runs  into  the  sea,  and 

destroys  the  weirs. 

Q.  The  fish  establishment  is  on  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  chageable  to  Americans,  and  it  is  hardly  an  illustra- 

Ml  of  the  effect  of  the  throwing  overboard  of  offal  t — A.  I  did  not  make 

ly  charge  against  Americans. 

Q.  No  one  doubts  yon  can  contaminate  water. — A.  That  is  generally 

Mlerstood  by  the  fishermen. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  how  long  will  the  water  remain  contaminated 

r  gQiry  being  thrown  into  it  t — A.  I  wonld  require  time  to  think  over 

At 

<).  Do  you  think  it  would  last  one  year  T — A.  I  know  the  destruction 
herring  on  the  bottom  will  destroy  fishing  grounds  entirely  for  herring. 
Q.  We  are  talking  about  offal  being  thrown  overboard  f — A.  Herring 
I  the  bottom  is  gurry.  We  consider  everything  in  the  shape  of  fish 
Md  iD  the  sea  as  gurry. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  effect  of  the  offal  disappears  f— A. 
Andrew's  Bay  has  been  cleared  out ;  there  has  scarcely  been  a  her- 
there  for  two  years.    They  caught  great  qnantities  of  nerring  there 
iously. 

<).  Tou  attribute  the  disappearance  of  the  herring  to  that  cause  f — A. 
01;  aud  in  former  years  also  their  disappearance  from  the  south  head 
fOrand  Manan.  For  the  last  two  years  the  fishermen  have  got  no  her- 
ig  in  St.  Andrew's  Bay.  When  they  fished  there  two  years  ago  almost 
wy  fish  seemed  to  be  filled  with  gurry,  and  it  destroyed  the  fishing 
Best  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  influence  of  the  gurry  continues  more 
an  two  years  t — A.  I  said  it  was  two  years  since  we  had  taken  the  fish 
that  place.  I  think  if  that  practice  were  prohibited  there  would  be 
iHreat  increase  of  fish  at  those  grounds — the  herring  would  gradually 
tarn. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  place  as  big  as  this  room  and  the  bottom  is  pretty 
i\\  sprinkled  over  with  gurry,  how  long  will  it  keep  the  fish  from  com- 
K  hack  there  t — A.  It  is  not  considered  by  our  fishermen  that  it  keeps 
e  fish  from  coming  back,  but  they  swallow  the  backbone  and  other 
oes  and  are  destroyed. 
Q.  They  don't  stay  away  f — A.  They  get  sick  and  are  destroyed. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  The  returns  give  91,953,388  as  the  value  of  the  fish  products  of 
)v  Brunswick  for  1876;  is  it  possible  that  that  conveys  the  whole 
Jae  of  the  fisheries  f — A.  I  believe  it  is  one-sixth.  It  is  not  enough 
r  Charlotte  County.    It  is  a  pity  the  government  have  any  reports  at 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  returns  you  have  made,  you  have  said  yon  were 

itter  paid  than  the  other  overseers! — A.  I  am  not  well  paid,  bui  I  am 

itter  paid  than  the  others. 

Q.  You  have  taken  pains  to  make  personal  inquiry  in  making  your 

turns!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  will  underestimate  the  catch! — A.  They  are  just  like  all 

her  men. 

Q.  They  are  afraid  of  taxation  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  other  overseers,  from  conversation  you  have  had  you 

y  they  really  make  no  personal  inquiries! — A.  From  my  couveisa- 

48f 
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tioaa,  they  do  not.  Mr.  Lord,  who  is  a  tratbfal  man,  said  he  did  ut 
make  personal  inqairies  except  of  one  or  two  indiTidnals.  Siok  i 
anxione  that  his  own  parish  ahoold  appear  as  low  as  possible;  they  pot 
the  amount  as  low  as  possible  on  account  of  taxation.  We  hwe  1m 
building  large  school-houses  in  Charlotte  County  to  tiy  aod  beat  m 
neighbors. 

Q.  In  regard  to  Overseer  Cunningham,  have  yoa  aoytiiingtosayl- 
A.  He  is  hermetically  sealed  all  winter  in  a  small  guUy  called  Bok» 
beck. 

Q.  That  is  fifteen  miles  from  St.  Andrew's  BayT — A  Tea.  Hebai 
950  a  year.  He  could  hardly  see  a  vessel  out  in  the  offing  fron  Ui 
place,  and  I  think  he  has  no  boat  to  go  out  in.  His  place  is  inshore 
inland. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  that  you  have  seen  the  report  of  Overseer  Best)  ■ 
which  he  says  that  the  fishing  was  done  in  deep  waterf — A.  Tes. 

Q.  You  read  it  to  the  fishermen  and  they  laughed  at  itf-*A  Thq 
said  it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  figuring  to  get  a  cutter  there! — A  Theie  w»| 
feeling  that  they  would  like  a  cutter  there ^  they  were  afler  getting  i 
revenue-cutter,  and  I  think  they  need  one;  but  Uiey  shouki  not  ton 
taken  that  way  to  get  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  general  increase  in  our  fiebeMi 
our  fisheries  have  increased  f — A.  Yes.  1 

Q.  But  you  attribute  the  fact  of  the  incfease  to  increaaed  proM 
tion  f — A.  I  think  that.  i 

Q.  There  have  been  during  the  last  ten  years  strenuoas  efforts  m^l 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  protect  the  fisheries! — ^A  Tai,flif 
they  have  had  a  most  excellent  servant  there  to  do  it ;  that  is  ajieK 

Q.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  conueotion  withUt-4J 
Yes.  J 

Q.  And  the  Americans  get  the  benefit  of  that! — A.  Certainly  tbff  Ml 

Q.  They  get  an  incteas^  quantity  of  fish  and  don't  pay  a  doyarl-^ 
The  protection  of  our  trout  and  salmon  in  our  rivers  and  the  hctdm 
fish  breeding  must  induce  the  fish  to  come  in  for  food. 

Q.  Trout  and  salmon  are  protected  equally! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  large  fish-breeding  establishments  for  salmoa  i 
difierent  places  ! — A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  The  more  young  fry  there  are  in  the  rivers  the  more  the  sea  i4 
are  attracted  in  ! — A.  Yes;  we  consider  it  is  so.  Fish  are  after  sometbiij 
to  eat  the  same  as  men  are. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  fishing  for  herring  in  winter  around  the  islands  mI 
mainland  of  New  Brnnswick  fish  only  for  herring! — A,  Thejfiih  fill 
herring  and  cod. 

Q.  Cod-fishing  within  the  limits! — A.  Yes.  There  is  no  bayfishW 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  winter.  The  Bank  fishery  ends  about  this  tia 
in  the  bay. 

Q.  They  don't  go  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence!— A.  I  never koei 
them  to  do  so :  but  they  are  large  enough. 

Q.  But  they  don't  go  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    Those  on  our 
don't  go;  there  is  only  one  banker,  the  Thurlow,  of  Grand  Manas. 

Q.  The  vessels  are  kept  fishing  entirely  in  the  Bay  of  Fandj  I 
Yes.     When  they  leave  our  coast  they  go  to  Nova  Scotia  to  fish. 

Q.  Is  it  so  with  American  vessels  also  ! — A.  Yes.  I  know  Isst 
our  people  went  over  to  Nova  Scotia  to  fish  and  American  vessels 
from  Eastport  and  Lubec  to  Grand  Manan,  and  they  did  mnch  he 
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ban  we  did.  Our  people  missed  it  b3'  going  oat  of  their  own  waters. 
Iflis  was  last  year. 

Q.  loa  don't  attribute  the  increase  of  the  fisheries  for  the  last  eight 
I  ten  jears  to  any  thing  else  but  protection;  you  don't  attribute  it  to 
hebeoigQ  influence  of  American  fishermen  on  the  fisheries! — A.  I  think 
^  Tbat  is  something  new  to  me. 
Q.  Nothing  of  that  sort  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  halibut  fishing  diminished? — A.  Yes;  it  has  diminitthed 
I  tbe  whole  Bay  ot  Fundy. 

Q.  To  what  do  jou  attribute  it  f — A.  To  trawl  fishing.  Haddock  has 
MreaMd. 

Q.  Haddock  happen  to  be  fish  that  cannot  be  taken  by  trawls  f — A. 
beycaD  be  taken  by  trawls;  but  the  halibut  is  a  natural  enemy  to  the 
iddock,  and  as  they  kill  the  haJibut  so  the  haddock  increase.  Whether 
lat  theory  is  correct  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Qi  Notwithstanding  anything  that  has  been  read  to  you  out  of  the 
Hiorts,  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  at  the  islands  alone  $1 ,000,000 
or(h  offish  is  taken  every  yearf^A.  Yes,  J  am  convinced  of  it. 
Q*  And  aboot  half  a  million  on  the  mainland? — A.  I  think  tbat  would 
lio  auderestimate. 

Q.  That  is,  taken,  I  understand,  by  Americans  alone? — A.  I  think 
19  take  equal  if  not  more  than  our  people.  The  Americans  have 
iCier  appliances. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  is  an  underestimate  ? — A.  I  consider  it  to  be  an 
Mierestimate. 

i).  You  value  your  opinion  as  highly  as  the  retnms  of  those  overseers 
10  have  been  referred  to  ? — A.  Considerably  higher. 
Q.  Bo  not  Oanadian  fishermen,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  when  they 
^e  fish  over  to  E  istport  or  other  American  ports,  have  to  pay  a  fee  of 
eeuts? — A.  I  heard  our  fishermen  say  there  is  60  cents  levied  each 
16 they  enter;  that  most  of  them  evade  it;  but  1  know  one  load  was 
led.  They  violate  the  law  every  time  they  go  to  an  American  port 
|hey  do  not  pay  iu 

j.  Do  American  fishermen  pay  the  fee  ? — A.  I  think  not. 
).  Only  British  fishermen  ? — A.  American  vessels  don't  have  to  pay 
I  remember  one  case  in  which  a  boat  was  seized.  Tbe  fish  belonged 
Hr.  Langford,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  bought  them  from  a  Brit- 
Babject  at  Grand  Mauan.  He  did  not  go  to  tbe  custom-house  and 
y  were  seized. 

).  Was  that  fee  exacted  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  ? — A.  Our 
lermen  say  not ;  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

).  You  estimated  the  population  of  Grand  Mauan  at  2,000, 1  think  ? 

L  Yes. 

I  How  many  are  actually  engaged  in  fishing? — A.  435,11  think. 

)•  So  }oa  estimate  that  those  435  take  $2,000  worth  of  fish  each 

if?— A.  Yes. 

).  You  are  satisfied  you  are  correct  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  don't  make  that 

ch  money.    I  think  tbe  number  of  men  is  435.    There  is  quite  a  num- 

of  boys  engaged,  but  they  are  not  down.  We  just  take  tbe  able- 
lied  men. 

!•  Explain  the  system  of  taxation ;  for  what  are  the  fishermen  taxed  ? 
L.  Tbey  are  generally  property-owners,  and  they  are  taxed  tor  county 

parish  purposes. 
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Q.  On  ^hat  f — A.  They  are  taxed  on  their  real  estate  and  penonal 
property. 

Q.  How  are  they  taxed  on  personal  property  f — A.  Our  free  school 
system  is  somewhat  different  from  yoars.  With  as,  every  parish  is 
divided  into  districts.  Grand  Manan  is  divided  into  districts,  aod  in 
one  district  the  rate  will  be,  perhaps,  1  cent,  and  in  another  ood-qaarta 
of  a  cent. 

Q.  For  what  is  the  fishermen  taxed  t — A.  He  is  taxed  on  his  hoase, 
boat,  and  personal  property,  and  on  his  income,  on  his  labor.  We  haw 
connty  assessors,  who  go  roand  and  make  up  retnrns. 

Q.  If  a  man  earns  $30  a  month,  is  his  income  taken  at  $360,  and  hu 
he  to  pay  a  percentage  on  that  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  the  same  as  on  property  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  same  man  has  caught  $1,000  worth  of  fish,  doyoaeany 
in  that  $1,000  ? — A.  That  is  personal  proi)erty. 

Q.  In  addition  to  his  fishing  boat ! — A.  Yes ;  last  year  they  exempted 
fishermen  with  incomes  of  $200,  after  they  had  made  considerable  coo- 
plaint. 

Q.  Don't  they  exempt  wages  to  that  amount? — ^A.  There  is  do  oq6 
but  a  fisherman  exempted. 

Q.  Is  that  because  they  are  a  poor  class  or  why  Y — A.  Oar  fisheiBMi 
are  almost  all  voters,  and  make  considerable  row.  I  think  it  was  doae 
because  they  are  voters. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  say  there  are  a  lot  of  boys  who  do  a  large  portion  of  theidk- 
iug! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  boys  will  there  be  to  435  men  it  Gnod 
Manan  f — A.  I  should  think  150  boys }  there  might  be  more.  Host  ot 
them  are  pretty  smart  fellows. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  proportion  of  boys  on  the  other  islands  I— A.  I 
think  so. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg :  | 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  distinction  between  fishing  vessels  and  boats l-r 
A.  Vessels  are  decked.  { 

Q.  Small  boats  have  masts  f — A.  A  great  many  have,  bat  they  havi 
not  decks. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  your  vessels  going  over  to  the  Nova  Scoti^ 
coast,  and  American  vessels  coming  in,  was  it  into  the  Bay  of  Faadjt-^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  fish  schooling  there  when  you  fished  for  th 
do  you  mean  any  fish  except  herring  f — A.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
cod  are  fished  when  schooling  ]  they  are  seldom  caught  withoat  sch 
ing. 

Q.  Are  they  taken  in  netsf — A.  They  are  taken  with  hooka; 
school  when  coming  inshore ;  they  follow  the  herring. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  The  people  of  Grand  Manan  never  fish  in  American  waters  f-'i 
No. 

No.  32. 

Thxjbsday,  August  23, 187T. 
The  conference  met. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Savage,  merchant  and  ship-owner,  and  <Deiiii 
of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  Golf  W* 
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[OD,  iDclndiDg  the  three  coonties  of  Gasp^,  Eonaventnre,  and  Eimonski, 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  GoverDment  of  Her  BritaDiiic  Majesty,. 
iwoFD,  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  At  Gape  Cove,  Gasp^. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Gasp^f — A.  About  fifty-three  yearsf 
Rbout  fifty  two  years  ago  from  last  April  I  arrived  in  this  country. 

Q.  How  far  are  yon  from  Gaspe  Bay? — A.  I  suppose  about  25  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  live  to  the  north  or  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Gasp^  ? — A. 
[  live  to  the  south  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  reside  between  the  Bays  of  Ghaleurs  and  Gasp^  t — A. 
fes." 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business? — A.  I 
bave  been  so  doing  business  on  my  own  account  for  these  forty-five 
fears  ]  and  previously  1  acted  as  clerk  for  my  brother  in  the  same  busi- 

11688. 

Q.  You  come  from  Jersey  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  large  Jersey  firms  doing  business  in  Gasp^T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  their  names? — A.  There  are  Charles  Eobin  &  Co.,  Le 
Bootillier  Bros.,  and  the  Collas  Bros.;  these  are  the  largest  firms;  then 
tiiere  are  Charles  Le  Boutillier,  who  was  boru  in  this  country,  and  my- 


Q.  What  fishery  do  you  chiefly  prosecute? — A.  The  cod-fishery. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  may  say  that  you  are  entirely  so  engaged? — A.  Yes; 
ihat  is  our  money. 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  you  employ  in  your  own  business  ? — A.  I 
lave  84  fishing  for  me. 

Q.  Eighty -four  of  your  own  ? — A.  Yes.  I  may  call  them  my  own ;  I 
Ornish  them  with  what  they  require. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  value  of  these  boats  all  round  ? — ^A. 
nie  value  of  a  boat  newly  rigg^  is  £30 ;  but  of  course  all  of  them  are 
lot  Dow  worth  that  sum.  I  suppose  that  their  value  all  round  would 
«  about  £20. 

Q.  As  they  stand  now? — A.  Yes;  counting  the  old  with  the  new,  they 
roald  be  worth  from  £20  to  £22  IO9. 

Q.  That  is  equal  to  between  (80  and  $90  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tho8e  boats  fish  for  cod  exclusively  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  farther  out  ? — ^A.  Some  go  far- 
herout;  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nine- tenths  of  the  cod  caught 
D  oor  coast  are  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shores,  and  the  remain- 
ig  one-tenth  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  Banks  Orphan  and  Bradley  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q«  Including  the  catch  on  Banks  Orphan  and  Bradley,  nine-tenths  of 
be  whole  fishery  there  is  done  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  other  one-tenth  on  these  banks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  always  been  the  case  ? — A.  Yes,  since  I  have  had  any 
Dowledge  of  this  fishery. 

Q.  Where  are  your  fishing  grounds  ? — A.  All  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Do  yon  fish  around  and  north  of  Cape  Gasp6  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Up  the  river? — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  Cape  Chate. 

Q.  Cape  Chate  on  the  southern  is  very  nearly  opposite  Point  Des 
fonts  on  the  northern  side  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  quintals  of  cod  do  you  cure  a  year  ? — A.  I 
onsider  that  the  boats  we  have  on  the  coast  average  each  about  150 
iniotals  for  the  whole  year,  including  the  summer  and  fall  fishing. 
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Q.  That  would  make  12,600  qaintals — ^what  do  yon  do  with  these fiAl 
— A.  I  send  part  to  the  Brazils,  a  couple  of  cargoes  to  the  West  Indw, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Mediterranean  markets— Spain  and  PorCogal 
I  send  the  large  fish  to  Oporto. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  fish  to  the  United  States  f — A.  I  have  never  sent  i 
fish  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  in  your  neighborhood  who  has  done  so!- 
A.  I  do  not ;  I  speak  positively. 

Q.  And  do  all  the  other  producers  at  Gasp4  trade  the  same  as  jm 
doT — A.  Yes ;  to  my  knowledge  they  have  never  sent  a  cod&th  toM 
United  States.  i 

Q.  They  sent  them  to  the  Brazils  and  West  Indies,  to  Spain  aod  P» 
tugal  and  other  Mediterranean  ports  f — A.  Yes  ]  and  to  ports  ia  til 
Adriatic. 

Q.  What  are  these  codfish  worth  at  Gasp6  before  they  are  shipped^ 
A.  We  value  them  at  $5  all  round. 

Q.  A  quintal  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  would  you  say  wocrldl>e  the  whole  export  each  jm 
from  Gasp^.  ?— A.  To  the  best  of  my  opinion  from  150,000  to  200,0(io. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  What  T— A.  Quintals. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Would  it  be  nearer  200,000  than  150,000  f— A.  It  may  be.  I^ 
not  say  positively. 

Q.  150,000  would  be  a  low  estimate  f — A..  It  would  be  the  least 

Q.  And  it  might  be  200,000 T— A.  Yes;  I  intended  to  Uketiiedi^ 
ferent  returns,  but  I  forgot  them. 

Q.  You  yourself  ship  nearly  13,0iD0  each  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  a  small  business  compared  with  Bobin  &  Co.  aod 
Le  Boutilliers  and  others! — A.  O,  yes;  they  are  companies  audi 
alone. 

Q.  I  believe  that  all  yon  Jersey  gentlemen  rather  encourage  tbe 
fishery  and  discourage  fishing  for  mackerel f — A.  Yes;  wewoaki 
well  like  to  fish  for  mackerel  also,  but  the  Americans  do  not  give 
chance  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  these  fish  strike  our  coast  the  Ameri 
are  there  and  pick  them  up ;  and  they  will  not  allow  our  fishermen 
to  get  mackerel  for  bait. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  this  matter  to  the  Commission  ? — A.  Yoq 
that,  owing  to  the  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  on  our  coast, 
fishermen  cannot  even  get  bait,  because  mackerel  make  good  bait 
cod-fishing. 

Q.  Is  it  the  bait  you  generally  use  for  them  ! — ^A.  Yes ;  during 
summer ;  but  the  Americans  take  the  bait  from  us.    I  consider  tha^ 
the  Americans  did  not  do  so,  our  fishermen  would  catch  one-qaarter 
many  more  fish  than  they  now  do. 

Q.  Their  coming  there  depreciates  your  catch  of  cod  to  the  exteat 
one-quarter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  the  Americans  come  for  mackerel!— A. 
does  not  occur  at  the  same  period  every  season.    They  sometimet 
rive  in  July  or  in  August,  or  in  September.    They  come  duriDg 
three  months  of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  come  on  your  coast  in  great  nnmberat 
Yes.  I  have  seen  them  so  thick  from  my  own  place,  that  one  cooH 
count  them. 
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Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  t — A.  It  was  daring  the  Beciprocity 
treaty. 

Q.  Between  1854  and  1866  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  yoa  estimate  that  yon  saw  there  1 — A.  I  oonld 
lot  say  exactly  ;  it  would  be  from  150  to  200. 
Q.  Id  sight  of  your  own  door  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  All  fishing  for  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  all  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Is  this  a  great  place  for  mackerel  fishing  T — A.  Yes,  some  years. 
Q.  Did  yoa  see  many  American  vessels  there  last  yeart — A.  I  was 
lot  moch  at  home  last  year.    I  had  to  go  to  Qaebec  and  see  after  the 
^>air  of  a  vessel,  and  then  I  went  to  Europe. 

I Q.  Are  they  coming  there  this  year? — A.  The  mackerel  were  coming 
Q  when  I  left. 

(}.  Then  I  suppose  that  the  mackerel  fleet  have  not,  as  yet,  come  into 
mt  part  of  the  country  f— A.  They  had  not  made  their  appearance 
rken  I  left. 

Q.  It  is  hardly  early  enough  for  them  yet  I^A.  Yes,  or  the  mackerel 
m  late. 

Q.  They  follow  the  mackerel  up  there  1 — A.  They  do. 
Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  to  any  extent  for  cod,  along  your  shore  T — 
L  Not  within  the  three-mile  limit,  because  our  fish  are  too  small  for 
lem.    They  fish  on  the  Banks,  but  if  they  did  not  come  on  shore  for 
wt,  they  could  not  fish  much  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  for  bait  on  your  shore  t — A.  Herring  in  the 
priog,  and  oaplin. 

Q.  You  have  caplin  on  your  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  large  numbers  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Is  it  a  good  cod  bait  1 — A.  O,  yes. 
Q.  They  come  in  for  them  in  the  spring  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q  And  for  herring  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  that  they  could  not  fish  even  on  the  Banks  f — A.  Ko; 
hey  would  then  have  no  chance. 
Q.  Can  they  use  salt  baitf — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  What  do  your  fishermen  say  about  that? — A.  They  say  that  the 
kuericans,  when  they  have  no  fresh  bait,  cannot  get  fish  among  them. 
Q.  The  Americans,  having  salt  bait,  cannot  compete  with  your  fisher- 
len,  having  fresh  bait? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  80  they  have  to  come  in  for  fresh  bait  to  your  shore  ! — A.  Yes; 
Id  sometimes  they  get  it  on  the  Bank. 

Q.  Do  you  allude  to  Bradley,  Orphan,  and  Green  Banks? — A.  I  refer 
lOBlly  to  Orphan  Bank. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  much  of  Bradley  or  Green  Bank  ?— A.  Green 
^Dk  is  to  the  northward. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  Bank  where  they  get  bait  you  mean 
rpban  Bank? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  !Do  many  of  the  Americans  come  in  for  bait  ? — A.  A  good  many 
I. 

Q.  Can  you  estimate  how  many  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  season  ? — 
m  I  eonld  not. 

<J.  They  have  come  since  1871  chiefly  ?— A.  Yes ;  since  1872, 1  think. 
Q.  Have  they  come  in  greater  or  less  numbers  each  year? — A.  Their 
umber  is  about  the  same  each  year. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  me  an  approximate  number? — A.  No. 
Q.  Do  they  come  and  fish  for  bait  themselves,  or  do  they  buy  it  ?---A. 
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I  never  sold  any  to  them,  bat  I  have  seen  them  catch  it  themselyea,  or, 
rather,  set  their  nets  to  do  so,  among  oar  fishermen. 

Q.  On  the  shore  f — A.  Tes.    I  woald  not  sell  them  bait. 

Q-  They  come  in  and  fish  for  themselves  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  seine  for  it  on  the  shore! — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  they  draw  their  seines  on  shore  f — A.  Yes.   They  do  as  ve  da 

Q.  They  land  the  fish  on  shore,  and  draw  the  seine  to  the  shore  T-*A. 
Yes. 

Q.  They  do  not  seine  from  their  vessels  1 — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  And  they  coald  not,  in  yoar  judgment.,  prosecute  the  cod  finhcij 
without  this  privilege  of  coming  in  for  bait  f — A  They  would  <lo  \tq 
little  at  cod-fishing  otherwise. 

Q.  Before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did  they  come  in  and  take  it  for 
themselves  f — A.  Of  coarse ;  and  largely. 

Q.  Did  they  previous  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  come  and  seine  on  ih$ 
shore  f — A.  A  good  many  did ;  and  they  also  then  fished  for  mackeid 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  They  would  also  watch  the  movemeots  of 
La  Canadienne,  and  come  inshore  as  soon  as  she  passed. 

Q.  La  Canadienne  was  one  of  the  cutters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  soon  as  she  passed,  they  would  come  in  t — A.  Yes;  and  lik 
for  mackerel. 

Q.  In  great  numbers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fishing  on  Bay  Chsdenrs!— i* 
No;  I  do  not.  I  have  been  told  that  a  great  many  vessels  eooie  aoi 
fish  there  for  mackerel,  bat  I  never  saw  them.    I  do  not  go  thera 

Q.  Of  late  years  the  mode  of  fishing  by  trawling  has  been  introdooeit 
— A.  O,  yes ;  and  far  too  much. 

Q.  Within  what  time  has  it  been  introduced  t — A.  It  is  a  good  naif 
years  since;  it  was  introduced  by  the  Americans,  and  more  reee&Ujtt 
has  been  used  by  our  boats. 

Q.  Your  boats  have  been  driven  to  the  same  kind  of  fishing!— A* 
They  had  to  do  so ;  or  otherwise  they  could  not  fish. 

Q.  When  did  your  boats  have  to  commence  trawl  fishing Y— A.  Aboil 
15  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  trawl  fishing  increased  since  f — A.  O,  yes ;  and  it  does  i 
great  deal  of  harm ;  I  think  that  it  injures  the  fishery.  J 

Q.  In  what  way  f — ^A.  I  think  that  they  thus  take  more  soiall 
than  they  do  with  the  line. 

Q.  Do  they  kill  other  fish  as  well  f— A.  No.    They  take  cod 
mackerel,  and  halibut  very  seldom.    Some  Americans  have  themttl 
told  me  that  although  they  trawl — this  was  before  our  boats  did 
they  knew  that  it  was  not  a  good  or  proper  way  to  fish ;  that  it 
destroyed  the  fishing  in  their  own  waters,  and  that  in  several  mxxe  y 
they  would  thus  destroy  the  fishery  in  our  waters. 

Q.  Does  this  statement  agree  with  your  opinion  f — A.  Yes ;  and 
people  would  be  very  glad  to  drop  this  system,  and  they  would  do  » 
the  two  governments  would  agree  on  that  point. 

Q.  Your  people  would  be  very  glad  to  drop  it  if  the  AmericaDS  w 
do  so  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  to  your  knowledge  been  in  the  habit  of 
ing  gurry  or  ofial  overboard  from  their  vessels  on  the  fishing 
— ^A.  Yes ;  they  do.    They  do  not  bring  it  on  shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  practice  on  the  fishing  groanda 
The  general  opinion  condemns  the  practice ;  and  very  many  say  that 
injures  the  fishing.    Of  course,  I  have  not  been  to  the  bottom  to' 
whether  this  is  the  case.    They  have  thrown  offal  among  our  boats, 
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u  oar  boats  have  to  fish  in  these  places,  we  find  that  the  fishing  there 
snot  80  j;ood  after  it  is  done  as  it  was  previously — so  I  think  that  it 
DDst  hart  the  fishing. 
Q.  Have  yon  ever  found  any  of  this  oflfal  in  fish  canght  f — A.  Ko. 
Q.  Yoa  think,  then,  that  they  either  do  not  eat  it  or  else  that  it  kills 
diem  f~A.  That  is  my  opinion.  *<«Wai 

Q.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  fishermen  in  6asp4 
:hat  it  is  a  bad  practice? — A.  Yes;  they  think  that  it  harts  the  fishing. 
Q.  What  do  the  Americaus  themselves  say  about  it? — A.  I  never 
;alked  to  them  respecting  this  point. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  what  quantity  of  fish  the  Americans  take  each  along 
^oor  coast? — A.  I  could  not  say.  The  fishermen  who  fish  themselves 
toow. 

Q.  You  are  not  yourself  at  all  interested  in  the  mackerel  business? — 
LNo. 

Q.  The  fish  caught  inshore  are  too  small  for  the  Americans? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  They  want  large  fish  for  their  market? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  small  fish  which  they  catch  on  Orphan 
Btik?— A.  I  have  been  told  by  my  fishermen  and  others  that  they 
krow  them  overboard. 

Q.  They  trawl  on  the  Banks  ? — A.  They  have  large  trawls  and  when 
ftfy  catch  small  fish  they  unhook  them  and  throw  them  overboard. 
Q.  Being  caught  in  the  trawl  kills  them  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  This  is  the  trouble  with  trawl-fishing,  that  it  kills  the  fish? — A. 
fee. 

Q.  Aod  then  they  throw  them  overboard? — A.  Yes ;  sometimes  when 
0  shore,  they  give  them  to  our  people  in  exchange  for  anything  they 
my  waut.    They  say  that  the  small  fish  are  of  no  use  to  them. 
Q.  Id  their  market  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aod  they  trawl  only  to  catch  the  large  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  they  catch  mother  fish  and  all  ? — A.  They  do  catch  the  mother 
ab;  the  small  ones  they  catch  they  heave  overboard. 
Q.  This  is  destructive  to  the  fisheries  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  have  no  trade  at  all  with  the  United  States? — A.  No. 
Q.  And  none  of  your  fishing- vessels  (British  vessels)  go  to  the  States 
tall? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  do  so. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast,  obtained  by  the 
Washington  Treaty,  of  any  advantage  to  yon  ?    Do  you  know  of  any- 
riy  who  avails  himself  of  it  ? — A,  It  is  not  worth  a  pin  to  us. 
iQ.  As  far  as  this  treaty  is  concerned  you  would  rather  be  without 
l-A.  Yes.  ^-^ 

Q.  Do  you  derive  any  benefit  at  all  in  your  part  of  the  country  from 
lis  Washington  Treaty,  which  permits  the  Americans  to  come  and  fish 
yonrwatejs? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  willing  to  give  it  up  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  we  would  be  glad 
do  so. 

Q.  Yon  would  be  glad  to  keep  your  own  fishery  and  let  the  Americans 
lok  to  theirs? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  trade  in  fact  with  the  Americans  at  all  ? — A.  No. 
Q.  The  Americans  Just  come  in  and  take  your  fish  and  you  obtain  no 
nespondiug  advantage  of  which  you  are  aware  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  are  engaged  only  in  buying  and  selling  fish  and  procuriug  fish 
)m  other  people? — A.  I  keep  boats  for  fishing. 
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Q.  Yoa  Duly  hire  men  to  fish  f — A.  Of  coarse  we  hire  men  to  do  n, 
bot  the  boats  and  the  fish  and  everything  are  my  own. 

Q.  Do  yoa  own  the  whole  apparatus  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Hooks,  lines,  and  seines  f — A.  The  fishermen  famish  the  hoob 
and  we  the  boats. 

Q.  Do  you  farnish  all  that  belongs  to  the  boatf — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  what  do  yoa  furnish  that  belongs  to  the  fishinK-ineaT!— 1 
The  nets  and  the  seines ;  the  fishermen  farnish  the  lines  and  the  hoob 

Q.  Who  fnrnishes  the  trawls  f — A.  The  fishermen. 

Q.  And  all  the  hooks  that  are  in  them  f — A.  Tea.  They  bay  tt« 
from  as. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  in  Oasp6  most  of  the  boats  are  owned  by  fte  v6c- 
chants  f — A.  A  great  many,  bat  not  all,  are  so  owned. 

Q.  Are  the  most  so  owned  t — A  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  the  one; 
I  suppose  that  the  proportion  is  aboat  half  and  half. 

Q.  Do  yon  make  year  bargains  directly  with  the  fishermen  1— A  Ym^ 

Q.  They  come  to  you  themselves  ? — A.  Tes ;  they  come  to  be  hkrf 
in  the  fall,  In  order  to  secure  provisions  for  the  wintfer. 

Q.  The  hiring  begins  in  the  autumn  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  timef — A.  In  November. 

Q.  And  when  do  they  begin  to  fish  9 — A.  As  soon  as  they  can  in  te 
epring.  It  is  always  commenced  about  the  same  date-^-soioe  time  1^ 
June. 

Q.  Then  for  about  six  months  they  are  doing  nothing  with  Mr 
boats f — A.  Yes;  they  cannot  do  anything  in  winter. 

Q.  They  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  you  on  shore  t — A.  No;  wvkn 
men  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Other  men  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  make  their  contracts  in  November  tn  onler  to  seenR<snfit 
for  what  they  want  1 — A.  They  do  so  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  beNuerf 
a  place  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Whenever  yo*i  have  so  engaged  your  men  you  then  credit  ml 
supply  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  f — A.  Provisions.  ! 

Q.  For  their  families  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  themselves  ? — A.  Yes. 
'  Q.  You  so  credit  them  on  the  faith  that  they  will  catch  fish  for 
in  the  spring  and  summer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  difference  do  yoa  make  in  the  prices  to  them  frtm 
prices  you  would  charge  if  they  purchased  for  cash  f — A.  We  have 
prices,  the  cash  price  and  the  trade  price.    For  instance,  if  a  baml 
flour  costs  in  Quebec  96  we  will  sell  it  for  cash  for  $7,  and  if  in 
we  charge  $10.    While,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  do  this  year,  the 
price  for  fish  is  Ids,  and  the  trade  price  20«.,  so  it  all  comes  to  the 
thing. 

Q.  For  the  article  you  furnish  them  yon  charge  $3  on  the  #7^^ 
Yes;  and  we  make  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  price  of  ihe  " 

Q.  That  makes  about  43  per  cent.? — A.  I  do  not  know  efxaotly. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man,  from  no  fiialt  of  his  own,  fails  to  come  and 
for  you  in  the  spring,  does  his  winter's  account  stand  oharged 
him  ? — A.  Of  course,  but  it  is  then  very  hard  to  collect.    We  ornirt 
lost  under  such  circumstances. 

Q.  But  it  remains  charged  against  him  ? — A.  Yes.    Yoa  are 
me  say  what  profit  we  make  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  we  sell  in 
for  $10,  and  I  want  you  at  the  same  time  to  remember  that  we  gm 
fish  in  trade  208,  and  in  cash  only  15^. 
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Q.  It  remains  on  your  books  charged,  and  if  sach  a  man  ever  has 
Doney  afterward,  yon  woald  have  a  right  to  collect  it  f — A.  Of  coarse. 

Q.  Do  joa  pay  him  more  than  the  fish  is  worth  in  order  to  make  ap 
he  difference  T — A.  We  do  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  yon  agree  to  do  so? — A.  We  agree  to  give  so  mach  a  draught. 
Ne  take  their  fish  fresh  from  the  knife. 

Q.  When  he  makes  the  bargain  in  November,  yoa  then  agree  how 
unch  yoa  will  give  him  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  fish  f — A.  Ko. 
lie  price  given  for  the  fish  is  generally  settled  in  the  spring. 

Q.  And  is  it  agreed  on  beforehand  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  the 
rbole  season  Y — A.  It  is  for  the  fish. 

Q.  Before  he  catches  the  fish  f — A.  The  price  per  draught  is  settled. 

refer  to  dried  fish. 

Q.  When  the  man  hires  himself,  do  yoa  then  agree  with  him  as  to 
he  price  he  shall  receive  for  his  fishf — A.  We  generally  pat  the  price 
te  will  pay  at  the  price  which  has  prevailed  that  year,  and  if  the  mar- 
:et8  become  good,  we  sometimes  allow  them  more.  As  we  did  this  year, 
re  pay  for  the  fish  11«.  M.;  when  the  agreement  is  made,  it  will  be  made 
It  that  price  per  draught,  when  the  fish  have  been  just  split  and  before 
hyare  salted. 

(^  When  do  yoa  make  that  agreement  f — A.  In  the  fall ;  and  then  we 
mine  that  if  tbe  fish  become  dearer — ^if  dried  fish  rise  in  price,  we 
rffl  allow  him  more,  in  proportion  to  the  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  lU,  6d.  for  f^A.  For  a  draught  of  fish  when  split  and 
dbre  being  salted.    We  give  Us.  6d.  for  two  quintals,  and  it  takes  three 
niotals  of  green  to  make  one  quintal  of  dried  fish. 
Q.  After  they  are  split  they  are  weighed  t — A.  And  after  they  are 
ei/^bed  they  ai*e  salted. 

<).  Is  lis.  6d.  the  average  market  price! — A.  Yes ;  of  the  markets  all 
rer. 

Q.  It  is  11«.  6d,  this  year? — A.  Yes;  last  year  it  was  13*.  6cf. 
Q.  Who  fixes  that  price! — A.  It  is  generally  fixed  by  the  big  firms. 
Q.  And  they  supply  the  price  when  the  agreement  you  mention  is 
ade! — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  engage  my  men,  and  I 
rink  that  the  rest  do  the  same. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  average  price  per  quintal  for  dried  fish,  last  year 
Ni  daring  the  past  few  years! — A.  We  have  allowed  168.  for  tbe 
>all  fish,  and  lis,  for  the  large  fish ;  and  in  trade  for  the  same  fish  20«. 
Id  2U.  respectively. 

Q.  For  dried  fish  !— A.  Yes.  I  may  say  $3.25  for  the  small,  and  $3.40 
r  the  large  fish. 

Q.  Of  whom  do  you  buy  the  dried  fish  ! — A.  From  the  men  who  have 
6  boats. 

Q.  The  planters  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  from  tbe  men  who  have  boats. 
Q.  And  yoa  pay  them  the  market  price  ! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  fixes  the  market  price! — A.  Tbe  principal  merchants. 
Q.  Do  they  fix  the  market  price  for  dried  fish  as  well  !^A.  Yes ; 
ey  act  in  the  same  way  as  do  grain  merchants  with  regard  to  grain, 
the  inhabitants  do  not  wish  to  take  it,  they  bring  their  grain  to 
arket,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  with  as. 
Q.  The  cash  price  is  16s.  and  lis.    How  much  do  you  give  in  trade! — 

>  20a.  and  2ls. 

Q.  Do  these  planters  sell  to  yon  !    Do  they  get  indebted  to  you,  and 

>  yoa  give  them  credit,  or  is  the  business  between  you  and  them  done 
cash!— A.  A  good  deal  is  done  in  cash,  and  some  is  in  credit. 

lis  is  like  a  good  many  trades ;  it  is  not  always  flourishing. 
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Q.  Except  with  regard  to  the  merchants — they  fioarish  f—A.  Soi 
may  say  bo  ;  but  it  was  not  very  floarishing  last  year  for  a  good  m] 
of  us. 

Q.  How  have  you  found  the  business  within  the  last  two  or  thi 
years  ? — A.  Last  year  many  thousands  of  fair  dollars  were  lost  in 
business. 

Q.  How  was  it  lost  T — A.  By  bad  markets. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  supply  of  fish  ! — A.  The  fish  were  not  over  m 
plied,  but  the  market^s  were  too  depressed. 

Q.  What  brought  the  markets  down  ! — A.  I  may  say  that  ooe 
of  our  fish  was  sold  iu  the  Mediterranean  for  12«.  a  quintal  to  cover 
cost  for  freight  and  expenses.  From  this  you  may  judge  how  bad 
markets  were. 

Q.  That  was  an  abandonment  of  eargo — such  always  go  low,  bot 
would  not  say  that  when  a  cargo  is  abandoned  to  pay  expenses,  tliii 
a  test  of  the  market  price  ? — A.  Of  course  not,  but  generally  s) 
the  markets  are  bad  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  more  markets  there  are,  the  better  pri< 
are  I — A.  The  more  markets  the  better  by  a  good  deal. 

Q.  !Now  the  American  market  is  a  vast  market  with  its  forty  mill 
of  people  stretching  all  over  the  continent  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  American  people  comsnme  a  good  many  fish  f— A. ' 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  tends  to  keep  up  the  price!— A. 
for  our  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  fish ;  I  thought  they  were  the 
in  the  world  T — A.  Our  fish  are  the  best  but  the  Americans  will  oot 
them.    They  find  our  fish  too  hard  for  them. 

Q.  The  fish  are  dried  too  hard  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  adapt  your  fish  for  their  market — yoadrytbf 
for  the  European  markets  ? — A.  We  dry  them  for  hot  climates. 

Q.  You  have  to  dry  your  fish  especially  for  that  market  f — A.  Te8,< 
fish  would  not  stand  the  climates,  if  they  were  not  »o  dried.  We 
obliged  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  are  accustomed  to  slightly  salted  and 
fish  f — A.  They  salt  their  fish  very  heavily. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  dry  them  so  much  as  you  do  t — A.  No. 

Q*  Yon  have  not  adapted  your  fish  to  the  requirements  of  the  Ai 
ican  market? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  try  the  experiment  f — A.  For  fear  of  losing 
much  money. 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  that  this  treaty  shall  be  of  no 
efit  to  you  anyhow.    Why  do  you  not  try  to  take  advantage  of 
American  market,  now  that  it  and  forty  millions  of  months  are  o| 
you  t — A.  I  would  if  I  could  get  yon  to  repay  me  the  loss  I  would 
tain. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  yon  would  lose  anything — ^you  saj 
your  fish  are  the  best  in  the  world  ? — ^A.  They  are  too  hard  for 
American  market. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  make  them  less  hardf — A.  They  then  woold 
keep.    We  do  not  salt  them  like  the  Americans. 

Q.  Other  people  prepare  their  fish  for  the  American  market 
This  is  not  the  case  on  our  coast. 

Q.  But  they  do  in  other  places  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  aoy 
where  this  is  done. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  &c^| 
their  fish  f — A.  They  fish  for  themselves. 
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Q.  Tbey  do  not  find  cod  and  mackerel  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
nd  Missouri  Elvers,  do  they  f — A.  I  coald  not  say. 
Q.  Have  yon  made  any  inquiries  in  this  relation  1 — A.  No. 
Q.  Do  you  thiok  you  have  acted  prudently  in  coming  here  and  saying 
liat  this  treaty  and  the  American  market  are  of  no  use  to  you,  when 
ou  Dot  only  have  made  no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  this  market, 
ot  also  have  made  no  inquiry  about  it  f — A.  I  made  inquiry  about  the 
rice  oar  fish  would  bring  there,  because  our  fish  are  very  good  and 
Drnmand  a  good  price,  and  I  was  told  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  fish 
ke  Americans  wanted. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  reason  why  you  could  not  get  a  good  price  for 
imr  fish  there  was  because  they  could  catch  cod  and  mackerel  in  the . 
Bssissippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  know  perfectly  well,  that  they  could  not  catch  cod 
Bd  mackerel,  haddock  and  hake  in  these  rivers  to  the  westward,  where 
one  other  than  fresh-water  fish  are  taken  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  being  the  case,  why  have  yon  not  tried  to  prepare  your  fish 
iSQcb  a  way  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  American  market  f — ^A. 
fcwonid  be  too  risky. 

I  ().  You  have  made  up  your  mind  that  you  will  not  do  it  ? — ^A.  We 
bve  Dot  tried  it. 

:  Q.  You  have  a  hold  on  the  European  and  West  Indian  markets  f — A. 
m]  and  on  the  Brazilian  market. 

Q.  And  yoQ  have  house's  there  with  whom  you  correspond,  and  you 
Bderstand  that  business  Y — A.  If  we  thought  that  we  could  make  a 
tofit  by  selling  our  fish  in  the  States,  we  would  go  to  work  and  do  so } 
Dt  we  would  not  make  any  money  at  it. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  tried  to  do  so  ? — A.  No.    I  have  been  told  that 
16  person  made  the  experiment  once,  and  lost  money. 
Q.  What  did  he  send  there  f — A.  Dried  codfish. 
Q.  Dried  in  your  way  T — A.  Yes.    I  am  not  saying  whether  the  report 
trae  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  attempt  being  made  here  to  send  to  the 
nited  States  any  fish  dried  in  the  way  in  which  the  Americans  dry 
tern  for  the  American  market  f — A.  Yes,  I  am  told  that  it  was  done, 
id  that  money  was  lost  at  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  of  a  person  in  the  Dominion 
bo  has  tried  to  dry  his  fish  and  prepare  them  for  the  American  market 
the  way  in  which  they  are  prepared  by  the  Americans  themselves  t — 
.  I  do  not  know  the  way  in  which  they  dry  the  fish. 
Q.  The  American  fish  are  less  dried  than  yours f — A.  I  cannot  say.  I 
mv  saw  their  fish  after  they  were  cured. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  in  the  Dominion  who  tried  to  prepare 
I  fish  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  said  they  prepare  them,  in  being  less 
ted,  for  the  American  market! — A.  No;  I  never  heard  of  any  such 
iBe. 

Q.  What  were  the  best  fishing  spots  in  the  Oasp4  district — say  in 
»Ti  and  1872 — for  codfish  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect.     We  consider  the 
iing  places  good  from  Saint  Peters  to  Newport. 
Q.  Aud  at  Saint  Aune  and  Point  des  Montsf — A.  There  is  good  fish- 
g  there. 

Q.  And  also  at  Gape  Ghatte? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  fishing  grounds  utterly  failed  a  year  or  two  afterwards? — 
.  They  are  not  the  same  every  year.  Sometimes  they  are  very  good  ; 
id  at  other  times  the  catch  may  not  be  quite  so  great. 
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Q.  To  what  do  yoa  attribate  thatf — A.  £  suppose  that  the  tsUmg 
depends  on  the  coarse  which  the  fiah  take. 

Q.  The  fish  will  not  go  to  Gasp6  sometimes  t — A.  Sometimes  thaj 
will  not  go  to  one  place  bat  to  another. 

Q.  Yoa  haFC  known  oases  where  bait,  which  has  been  abondaiit  on  \ 
year  in  one  place,  has  altogether  failed  there  the  year  foUowin^t.^ 
Daring  the  50  years  I  have  been  there  1  have  aot  seea  maoh  diffiMreni|| 
in  the  snpply  of  bait  There  is  jast  as  nmch  now  as  there  wae  eoaeW 
years  ago,  except  with  regard  to  mtickerel,  when  the  Amerioaas  ooai 
and  drag  it  from  as.  Formerly  they  did  not  do  so,  and  then  miebonl; 
were  a  little  more  plentifal;  as  for  herring  and  other  bait,  they  aiejm^ 
abont  as  abundant  as  they  were  40  or  50  years  ago. 

Q.  The  Gommissioner  of  Fisheries  in  his  report  for  1874,  says  tl 
^^  bait  which  has  been  abandant  at  Perce,  until  Aas^ist,  Med  all 
once,  and  with  the  want  of  bait  the  fish  disappeared."    Do  yoa  re 
ber  thatf — A.  Well,  no;  this  is  on  account  of  not  having  mackerel 
the  coast.    They  ased  to  bait  in  August  with  mackerel. 

Q.  Are  they  abundant  up  to  a  certain  time,  and  then  do  they  all  a^ 
once  disappear  utterly.    Does  that  happen  sometimes  ?— A.  YeSi       4 

Q.  That  cannot  be  owing  to  the  fish ;  it  is  the  bait  which  is  in  faultM 
A.  I  think  that  the  quantity  of  fish  on  the  coast  is  about  the  aanteeTfliip 
year.  J 

Q.  Notwithstanding  seining  and  trawling  Y — A.  Bad  weather  aH 
shortness  of  bait  makes  a  difference.  ^ 

Q.  And  sometimes  the  bait  do  disappear  unaocouotablyf— A.  l0||pl 
owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

Q.  And  nothing  more  f — A.  It  is  due  to  the  bad  weather  vor 
monly. 

Q.  Your  coast  and  district  of  Gasp^  used  to  be  famous  for  maetodV- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  none  to  speak  of  there  for  some  yearsl- 
They  have  not  been  there  in  their  usual  numbers;  but  I  think 
come  there  in  abundance  yet.    They  do  not,  howe%'^er,  stop  very 
on  the  coast. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  stay  ? — A.  As  long  as  the  Americans  do 
take  them  from  us. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  when  yon  said  that  they  did  not  stay  I 
on  your  coast f — A.  That  the  Americans  follow  the  schools. 

Q.  Which  go  ahead,  the  vessels  or  the  fish  t — A.  The  latter. 

Q.  During  what  years  were  the  mackerel  most  scarce  on  y 
coast  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  they  not  scarce  during  the  years  1S74, 187«5,  and  1876 
A.  £  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  not  those  scarce  years  f — A.  I  have  not  stopped  at  hoi 
much  during  the  past  few  years,  during  the  mackerel  season. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  very  few  American  vessels  were  on  the 
during  these  years,  when  the  mackerel  were  scarce  f — A.  Of  coarse, 
the  mackerel  do  not  come  the  Americans  cannot  follow  them. 

Q.  If  a  few  Americans  come  and  find  that  there  are  few  fish,  it 
known  to  the  whole  fleet  pretty  soon,  does  it  not ! — A.  They  well  ko 
where  the  mackerel  are. 

Q.  And  t bey  do  not  come  if  the  mackerel  are  few  in  number!^ 
If  there  are  no  mackerel  they  will  not  come. 

Q.  A  scarcity  of  the  fish  causes  a  scarcity  of  Americans  f — A^  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  fisb  come  in  numbers  they  come  ? — A.  Yes, 
take  them  from  us;  and  they  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit,  too. 
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Q.  Is  the  balibut  fishery  carried  on  aboot;  your  shores  f — A.  Not  to 

mk  of  at  my  place. 

Q.  Aod  Dot  by  yoar  vessels  T-^A.  No. 

Qk  Bat  it  is  carried  on  by  Uoited  States  vessels  all  the  way  op  i— A. 

10  told  that  they  catch  a  good  maoy  op  the  River  St.  Ld^wreaee 

tog  the  shore ;  but  we  see  very  few  of  them  down  our  way.    We 

Md  to  see  them  more  plentifully  than  we  do  now.    Daring  the  pasi) 

nr  jeers  we  have  seen  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  The  writer  of  the  fisheries  report  for  1875  says,  '<  halibnt  is  foond 

I  great  abundance  along  the  whole  north  coast*"    Is  that  truef — A. 

k|it  lA  what  I  say. 

Q.  '^And  at  Natashquan  and  Godbont  as  well  as  around  Anticosti 

faod.    It  would  undoubtedly  be  equally  met  with  on  the  coasts  of 

•sp^,  hot  nobody  there  fishes  for  it  "I — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  very 

leotifnl  there  now. 

Q.  A  gentleman  from  your  neighborhood  came  here  a  few  days  ago, 

id  this  question  was  put  to  him : 

^  Are  many  halibut  taken,  or  have  there  been  maDy  cjinght,  if  the  catch  has 
wwofld  f— A.  Such  immeDse  quantitieit  have  been  caught,  that  vewela  used  to  take 
OBch  as  30,000  and  40,000  pounds  of  this  fish  to  the  New  York  market  at  one  time, 
jviaeen  numbers  of  vessels  reported  as  having  taken  such  a  cargo. 

;Dms  that  agree  with  your  memory  f — ^A.  Did  he  say  where  they  caught 

t halibut  f  A  good  many  are  taken  on  the  north  sbore^  and  it  is  there 
le  I  understand  most  of  the  halibut  are  caught  1  am  told  that 
inense  quantities  are  taken  there,  as  many  as  the  fishermen  wish  to 
Icb,  but  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Q.  So  you  know  that  this  fish  is  very  rare  on  your  part  of  the  coast  t*- 
.  They  are  very  few  near  my  place. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  petitions  have  been  sent  in  by  the  fishermen  to 
e  legislature  or  fishery  commissioners,  or  both,  to  have  seining 
^)ped  ? — A.  It  is  not  so,  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  As  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the  commissioners  say : 

rhat,  after  careful  investigation,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  main  cause  of  the  injury 
I  be  removed  without  abolishing  fishing  by  seines. 

What  do  you  know  about  this! — A.  I  have  heard  some  talk  about 

Fiug  to  abolish  the  use  of  seines,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  such  an 

tempt  has  been  niade. 

^,  They  recommend  some  regulations  as  to  seining  so  as  to  prevent 

iaterferiug  with  the  catch  of  the  boats,  but  they  do  not  agree  that  it 

injuriouB  and  destructive  with  regard  to  the  fisheries.    Have  you 

arself  made  any  inquiries  concerning  this  matter! — A.  No. 

[J.  And  yon  yourself  have  not  fished  ? — A.  No. 

Qt  Have  you  read  any  reports,  British  or  Canadian,  or  anything  on 

)  subject  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  having  done  so. 

I).  Do  you  buy  fish  of  the  Americans  who  go  in  there  with  the  fish  f 

LNo. 

).  Do  they  ever  come  to  your  coast  and  land  and  transship  their 

bf — A.  I  have  seen  them  laud  small  fish. 

^  But  not  everything  t — A.  No. 

i.  Do  they  ever  exchange  small  fish  on  your  shore  for  anything  they 

^require! — A.  Yes. 

^.  The  substance  of  what  you  have  to  say  is  this:  That  the  mackerel 

tiing  on  your  coast  has  very  largely  fallen  off,  and,  it  might  be  said, 

It  two  or  three  years  ago  they  almost  disappeared  f — A.  Two  years 

0  this  summer  they  were  as  plentiful  as  I  ever  saw  them  to  be. 
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Q.  Were  they  caught  ? — A.  They  did  not  stay  very  long. 

Q.  They  were  off  very  soon  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  true  that  the  catch  of  mackerel  off  yonr  shores  for  a  few  yc 
past  has  been  redaced  to  almost  nothing,  is  it  notf — A.  I  say  tbatti 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  good  year ;  it  was  as  good  as  I  ever  saw. 
people  told  me  that  from  40  to  50  barrels  were  taken  in  one  baal 
the  seine,  and  that,  if  sufficiently  provided,  they  conid  have  seiueil 
barrels  at  a  time.  The  fish  were  very  plentiful,  but  last  year  they  w( 
very  scarce.  When  I  left  home  they  were  only  coming  in,  an  I  so  1 
not  know  how  it  is  this  year. 

Q.  Were  they  not  very  scarce  three  years  ago  f — A.  I  do  not  knot 
but  they  were  not  very  plentiful  last  year. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  there  are  not  many  halibut  caught  there!— J 
Yes,  as  regards  my  neighborhood  that  is  true. 

Q.  Or  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  Americans  who  fish  for  cod,  fish  on 
Banks  f — A.  They  do,  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  In  the  deep  sea  f — A.  They  have  to  come  on  shore  for  bait 

Q.  They  go  ashore  for  fresh  bait    Who  sells  them  t^ebaitl— J 
do  not  know.    I  never  sold  it,  but  some  have.    They  will  set  their 
for  it. 

Q.  But  if  they  can  get  it  without  catching  it;  fime  is  imporUotl 
them.   They  will  buy  it  if  they  can,  will  they  not  t — A.  They  will  bay] 

Q.  Have  your  people  gone  much  into  that  trade  of  selling  bait  to 
Americans  f — A.  No,  they  keep  their  bait  for  themselves. 

Q.  They  haven't  more  than  they  needf — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Yonr  fish  are  dried  specially  for  certain  markets  that  yoo 
bad  a  great  control  over,  and  where  they  yield  the  highest  retnnSf 
you  have  not  tried  to  adapt  yourselves  to  this  new  open  market  of 
United  States  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  say,  or  rather  Mr.  Dana  says  for  you,  that  you  haven't 
to  adapt  yourselves  T 

(Mr.  Dana  objects  to  its  being  said  that  he  made  the  statement  for 
witness,  and  claims  the  right  in  cross-examination  to  put  ques^tiont 
the  form  used.) 

A.  I  haven't  tried ;  but  I  have  been  told  by  the  Americans  that 
fish  are  too  dry. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 
Q.  You  said  you  had  never  tried  it  ? — A.  I  said  we  could  not 
By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  the  Commission  to  understand  that  yon  tl 
there  is  a  market  in  the  United  States,  but  that  you  won't  try  to 
yourselves  to  it  t — A.  flow  is  that! 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  the  Commission  to  understand  that  jou  bell 
there  is  a  market  for  your  fish,  but  you  don't  intend  to  try  to  ad 
yourselves  to  itt — A.  No;  by  what  I  have  been  told  by  the  Amcnf 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  us.  They  have  said  to  me,  ^'  yonr  fish  are  too 
they  would  not  sell  with  us." 

Q.  Therefore  you  decline,  if  1  understand  aright,  to  furnish  cheap  | 
to  these  forty  millions  of  whom  Mr.  Dana  speaks  f    You  do  not  thii 
any  part  of  your  business  to  furnish  cheap  fish  to  the  Ameri< 
your  own  expense  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  vrhy  you  do  not  go  into  the  trade,  is  it 
ott— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  have  got  markets  elsewhere;  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
ther  placest — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  have  made  inqniries  of  the  Americanfl,  and  they  say  you 
Dold  not  avail  yourselves  of  their  market  t — A.  They  have  told  me 
BTeral  times  that  we  were  drying  our  fish  too  much,  and  that  they 
DQld  Dot  sell  there. 

Q.  In  reference  to  that  trade,  there  is  no  determination  on  the  part 
f  yourself  or  of  any  of  your  people  not  to  trade?  You  would  be  will- 
ig  enough  if  you  could  make  money  by  itf — A.  We  would  be  very 
M. 

Q.  You  could  easily  find  agents  in  the  United  States  if  you  would 
%y  tbem  f — A.  Yes;  we  would  be  very  glad  to  trade  if  it  would  pay. 
Q.  In  reference  to  those  small  fi^b  that  the  Americans  bring  ashore, 
ley  would  have  to  throw  them  over  otherwise  f — A.  Yes,  they  told  me 
at  themselves. 

Q.  Therefore  the  privilege  of  the  market  is  theirs  t — A.  Yes. 
^.  That  is  a  privilege  which  the  Americans  have,  and  it  is  no  privi- 
Ifeto  your  people  f — A.  No. 
il  It  18  to  the  Americans  ? — A.  Yes. 

jQ.  Now,  were  the  mackerel  two  years  ago  as  plenty  as  ever  you  saw 
jno !— A.  They  were  plenty. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  the  cod-fishing  from  Point 
batte  or  Cape  Chatte  down  to  Cape  Oasp^,  I  think.  Do  yon  say  that 
at  has  fallen  ofi'  of  late  years f — A.  No;  there  is  more  caught  thau 
ere  was  forty  years  ago. 

Q«  All  within  three  miles  f — A.  Yes,  exceptone-tenth  that  are  caught 
the  Banks. 

12.  That  is  off  Gasp^  f— A.  Yes. 

).  Bat  Cape  de  Chatte  is  along  the  bank  of  the  river? — A.  Yes.    I 
n't  think  they  have  any  Banks  there  to  go  fishing  on. 
1  And  there  is  no  fishing  out  in  the  river  beyond  three  miles! — A. 
« too  deep. 

2.  You  say  the  fishing  is  as  good  there  now  as  it  was  forty  years 
)t— A.  There  is  more  fish  caught. 

).  Has  not  the  halibut  been  fished  out  f — ^A.  It  has  never  been  a  very 
tat  place,  my  place,  for  the  halibut. 
I,  That  was  more  upon  the  north  shore  t — A.  Yes. 
I,  About  Seven  Islands  and  up  there  f — A.  Yes. 
i.  And  north  of  Anticosti  f — A.  Yes. 

)•  Have  yon  ever  heard  from  your  own  agents  in  the  West  Indies, 
i  your  other  markets,  whether  the  Americans  have  competed  there 
h  you  f — A.  I  have  never  inquired. 

|.  And  you  say  that  your  bait  is  as  plenty  as  it  was  twenty  years 
I,  with  the  exception  of  the  mackerel  which  the  Americans  coaxed 
T— A.  Yes. 

I.  And  your  people  want  all  the  bait  that  is  there  f — A.  Yes ;  some 
8  they  will  have  more  than  they  want,  but  another  day  they  will  be 
n    They  could  keep  it  a  few  days. 

I.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  bait  the  Americans  take  away  is  a 
d  loss  f — ^A.  It  is  a  dead  loss  to  us,  of  course. 
•  You  pot  it  down  at  a  loss  of  one-qnarter  of  your  catch  ! — A.  I  say 
:  we  would  catch  one-quarter  more  fish  than  we  do  if  the  bait  was 
interfered  with. 

.  You  were  examined  in  reference  to  the  price  you  pay  the  fishermen 
49  F 
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in  motley  or  prodoce  for  their  catch.  Yon  bay  a  barrel  of  flour  forM 
and  sell  it  for  97  in  cash,  where  If  yoa  sold  it  for  fish  yon  would  cbargv 
$10!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if  I  understand  you,  yon  allow  a  corresponding  increase  ia  tlie 
price  of  the  fish? — A.  I  said  that  the  floar  we  would  sell  at  $7  would  be 
for  fish  at  16  shillings.  Selling  it  for  $10  in  trade  would  be  for  fishtt 
20  shillings. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  use  of  the  expression  that  it  would  be  the  sane 
thing! — A.  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  But  credit  is  one  thing  and  paying  by  way  of  trade  is  another,  ii 
it  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  pay  you  those  debts  in  trade,  don't  they  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  fish!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  when  they  pay  in  fish  you  allow  them  less  than  if  they  paii 
in  cash  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  to  ns  25  per  cent,  was  the  difference!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  difference  between  cash  and  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  price  which  they  are  to  get  for  their  fish  is  arranged  by  th 
great  houses  six  months  beforehand! — A.  Yes.  That  isnotfordrid 
fish. 

Q.  No  ;  I  know  that  is  another  class  of  men,  the  planters.  Bat  tl^ 
price  you  charge  them  on  credit  remains  on  your  books  and  has  to  M 
paid  ! — A.  Yes ;  that  has  to  be  paid. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Qalt :  i 

Q.  You  give  credit  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  when  that  debtffipii| 
to  >ou,  do  yon  credit  the  amount  to  those  parties  at  the  cash  prieev 
the  fish,  or  at  the  credit  price! — ^A.  The  credit  price — weallowtheaH 
shillings. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Whereas  if  you  gave  them  cash,  you  would  only  give  them  16 ill 
lings  ! — A.  It  would  be  16  shillings  instead  of  20.  ' 

By  Mr,  Foster:  \ 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  your  fishermen  ever  sold  fishl 
the  Americans! — A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  to  anybody  except  the  Jersey  houses,  as  they  are  called  f-^ 
Well,  not  to  my  knowledge.  J 

Q.  Your  house  is  one  of  those  called  Jersey  houses  ! — A.  I  sappl^ 
so.    I  have  been  twenty  years  without  returning. 

Q.  Well,  in  speaking  of  the  Jersey  houses,  that  would  include  .Toorsl 
A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  I  have  been  so  long  in  the  country  thattM 
call  me  a  Canadian  now. 

No.  33.  i 

James  Bakeb,  of  Cape  Cove,  in  the  district  of  Gasp^,  called  obi 
half  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  andexania(| 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Question.  You  live  at  Cape  Cove — that  is  in  the  district  of 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  along  the  coast  between  Cape  Gasp^  and  Bay 
somewhere! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  fish< 
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lat  coast !— A.  I  was  born  and  broaght  np  there,  and  I  am  39  3'ears  of 

ige. 

Q.  Well,  since  yon  have  grown  np,  have  yon  been  acquainted  with 
bose  fidberies  f — A.  Yes ;  from  1855  to  1866 1  was  a  practical  fisherman. 

Q.  And  since  1866  T — A.  I  have  been  trading. 

Q.  Iq  fish  t— A.  Ye^. 

Q.  And  carrying  on  fishing  by  boats,  haven't  yon  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  boats  of  your  own  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  fishing  do  you  chiefly  pursue  9 — A.  The  cod- 
ishin^. 

Q.  flow  many  boats  have  you  of  your  own  f — A.  Seven  of  my  own. 

Q.  What  size  are  those  boats  f — A.  From  24  to  26  feet  in  length,  and 
it)iD  8  to  9  feet  beam. 

Q.  How  many  men  to  a  boat  f — A.  There  are  two  men  to  each  boat. 

Q.  These  boats  are  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  ! — A.  From  May  to  October — the  latter 
Art  of  October;  sometimes  in  November. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  those  boats  f     You  say  you 
ire  7. — A.  Of  my  own  boats,  150  quintals  per  season. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  of  green  or  dried  fishf — A.  Dried  cod. 

4  How  many  green  f — A.  ^6  pounds  of  green  fish  would  make  only 
12  pounds  of  dry  fish. 

'Q.  Then  it  would  take  450  quintals  of  green  fish  to  make  150  quintals 
rdrj  fish  ;  that  would  be  correct! — A.  That  would  be  correct. 
Q.  Now  tell  the  Commission  where  these  fish  are  taken — how  far 
DQi  the  shore  t    Is  it  inshore  fishing! — A.  The  principal  part  is  iu- 
lore;  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  land. 

Q.  bo  you  fish  outside,  too ! — ^A.  Yes ;  on  Miscou  Bank.    That  is, 
ler  the  spring  inshore  fishing  is  done. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  codfish  would  be  taken  outside,  and  what 
t>{K)rtion  in! — ^A.  That  is  of  my  own  boats! 

Q.  Yes;  if  there  is  any  difl'erence  between  that  and  the  general  aver- 
se I  will  ask  you  about  it  afterwards. — A.  I  think  my  own  boats  would 
ke  about  two-thirds  inside  and  one-third  outside  on  Miscou  Bank. 
Q.  Will  you  distinguish  between  your  own  and  other  boats  !    Where 
\  the  other  boats  take  their  catch  ! — A.  The  principal  part  of  our 
Ats  take  about  three-fourths,  or  more  than  that,  inshore. 
Q.  They  take  more  than  three-fourths  inshore! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Well,  do  the  Americans  have  any  cod-fishing  vessels! — A.  Yes; 
kave  seen,  during  my  experience  as  a  fisherman,  as  many  as  40  schoon- 
I  on  Miscou  Bank  fishing. 

Q.  That  is  directly  off  your  own  coast! — A.  That  is  about  20  miles 
. 

Q.  A  small  Bank,  is  it  not ! — A.  No ;  a  very  large  Bank. 
Q.  What  size  do  you  8U[)po8e  it  is  ! — A.  It  runs  about  50  miles  east 
d  west. 

(J.  What  would  be  the  average  number  of  American  schooners  occu- 
ifd  with  Bank  fishing  alone  ! — ^A.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  40  schoon- 
I  during  my  experience  fishing  on  that  Bank. 
12.  How  do  they  fish  ! — A.  Principally  with  trawls, 
(i.  Where  do  they  get  bait ! — A.  Well,  they  bring  some  salt  bait  with 
HD  to  the  Banks,  but  they  principally  get  it  in  around  our  shores. 
^  Bo  you  say  that  these  American  cod-fishers  that  fish  off  Miscou 
nk  bring  some  bait,  and  that  they  fish  with  trawls! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  they  require  fresh  bait,  or  can  they  use  salt  bait  with  the 
iwls  ! — A.  They  require  fresh  bait. 
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Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  fresh  baitf — ^A.  They  oome  id  alo]i|;<mr 
shores,  at  different  places. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  do  they  catch  this  bait  for  themselves  or  do 
they  buy  itf — A.  They  principally  catch  it  for  themselves. 

Q.  Alonfi^  your  shores T — ^A.  Yes;  close  inshore. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  catch  T — A.  Herring,  squid,  and  mack- 
erel, and  caplin  as  welh 

Q.  They  catch  this  bait  for  themselves,  within  three  miles  1— A.  0, 
yes. 

Q.  Close  in? — A.  Some  within  half  a  mile,  in  many  of  the  coves. 

Q.  Do  they  purchase  much  bait  there  too? — A.  I  have  known  ttai 
purchase  some ;  not  a  great  quantity. 

Q.  They  generally  catch  for  themselves  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  they  manage  to  get  bait  the  year  the  cutters  were 
watching  the  coast  ? — A.  They  used  to  come  in  when  the  cotters  were 
not  there  and  take  their  bait  and  go  away. 

Q.  They  would  catch  out  of  view  of  the  cutters  f — ^A.  Yes,  wheoem 
the  cutters  went  out. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  bait,  how  could  they  mrfi 
on  the  cod  fishery  f — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  carry  it  oo  prolix 
ably.  They  could  not  carry  it  on  profitably  if  prevented'  from  oootisf 
inshore  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  them  to  pi 
this  bait  in  order  to  carry  it  on  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  total  numherof  tkl; 
codfish  fleet  engaged  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  you  canoot  see  tlM^ 
all  at  one  time,  of  course? — A.  I  should  say  300  or  4U0.    I  have  lietnl ' 
that  there  were  as  many  as  200  at  one  time  at  one  port  on  tbe  noitk 
shore. 

Q.  You  have  known  as  many  as  200  at  one  time  at  one  port!— A* 
YeSy  cod  fishing. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  north  shore? — A.  The  north  shore  of  tkd 
river  St.  Lawrence.  1 

Q.  Is  the  cod  fishery  pursued  by  the  American  fleet  on  that  doi 
shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  ? — A.  They  come  there  with  schooners  and  goaloi 
the  shore  about  there. 

Q.  On  your  shore  where  do  they  take  the  codfish,  with  reference 
the  land  ? — A.  Half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  less. 

Q.  Do  they  take  any  codfish  beyond  3  miles  from  the  land  on 
north  shore  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  there  are  no  iKanks  along 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Then  they  are  all  taken  within  the  limits  on  the  north  shore  t^^ 
Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  one  of  those  American 
fishing  vessels  ?    Take  the  average  for  the  season ;   we  want  to 
some  average  if  we  can. — A.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  school 
But  you  want  an  average.    That  will  depend  upon  different  d 
stances ;  I  should  say  about  700  quintals  of  codfish. 

Q.  Dry  or  green  ? — A.  Dry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average? — A.  I  think  ao. 
of  the  cod-fishermeu  make  two  trips.    They  go  down  the  north  k 
early  in  the  springy  then  they  come  back  on  our  Banks  later  in 
summer. 

Q.  Taking  those  that  make  two  trips  together  with  the  rest  yon  s 
age  it  at  700  quintals  of  dry  cod  ?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Of  coarse,  in  a  green  state  it  is  very  mach  more  T — A.  Yes. 
(j.  What  extent  of  coast  haveyoa  intimate  knowledge  of  along  there  f 
-A.  Aboat  45  miles. 

Q.  Between  what  points  T— A.  Between  Perce  and  Point  Macqnereaa. 
may  not  be  qaite  correct  about  the  distance. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Gasp^  f — ^A.  No ;  that  would  be  40  miles  from  Gasp^ 
iasin,  Perce  is  about  40  miles  from  Gasp6  Basin. 
Q.  Taking  that  catch  you  have  named,  how  many  boats  are  there 
iffaged  in  the  cod-fishery  f — A.  I  have  been  making  a  calculation  from 
oint  St.  Peter's — that  is  12  miles  more  to  the  eastward — to  Paspe- 
iao,  aod  I  should  say  there  are  something  like  1,100  boats  belonging 
I  the  coast. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  55  miles  off  coast  T — A.  Tes. 
Q^  And  there  would  be  about  1,100  boats  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Each  manned  by  two  men  f — A.  Yes. 

(j.  They  catch  within  3  miles  of  the  coast  f — A.  Yes,  principally 
Min. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  American  fishermen,  when  they  come  in 
itake  bait,  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  boa^fishingf — A.  Very  often 
iy  have.  They  anchor  into  the  moorings  where  the  fishermen  put 
Wr  nets ;  consequently,  they  can't  set  out  their  nets.  That  very  often 
ipiiens. 

Q.  I  refer  chiefly  to  their  effect  in  the  catching  of  bait.  I  understand 
« to  say  the  American  fishermen  come  in  and  catch  bait  along  your 
ores;  does  that  interfere  with  you  T — A.  Certainly,  it  takes  a  consid- 
ible  quantity  of  bait  away  from  us. 

Q.  Does  it  create  any  difficulty  in  your  getting  bait  f — A.  Well,  very 
;en. 

(j.  You  have  plenty  f — A.  Yes ;  in  the  herring  season  and  squid  sea- 
1  it  is  very  plenty. 

^  As  a  general  rule,  have  yon  sufficient  bait  along  the  coast  f — A. 
easionally  it  slacks  off. 

i.  To  any  material  extentt — ^A.  Not  any ;  sometimes  for  a  week  or 
and  then  it  comes  in  again.  I  believe  it  depends  principally  upon 
)  weather.  When  the  weather  is  very  warm  it  sinks  to  the  bottom ; 
he  wind  blows  a  little  oft'  shore  it  rises. 

i.  Taking  the  fishing  season  all  ronnd,  yon  hav«  a  plentiful  supply  Y — 
We  have  a  fair  supply,  generally  speaking. 

2.  Now  about  the  mackerel ;  you  do  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fish- 
'  there  to  any  very  large  extent  T — A.  Nothing  more  than  for  bait, 
ft  fishermen  take  them  for  bait  for  the  cod-fishery. 
I,  Taking  the  range  of  coast  from  Cape  Chatte,  on  the  south  side  of 
river  Saint  Lawrence,  around  to  and  including  the  Bay  Chaleurs,  how 
from  the  shore  do  the  mackerel  keepf  That  is,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Saint  Jjawrence,  from  Cape  Chatte  to  Cape  Gasp6,  take  first. — A.  I 
act  understand  you. 

^  I  ask  how  far  from  the  shore  the  mackerel  are  t — A.  They  follow 
Dg  the  shore,  because  there  is  no  fish  remains  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
i  current  is  too  strong. 

I.  Then  from  Cape  Gasp6  to  Bay  Chaleurs,  and  including  Bay 
ilenrs,  they  generally  keep  within  the  three-mile  limit f — A.  They 
p  within  the  bays  and  shores.  They  come  right  into  the  shore, 
at  numbers  of  them,  schooling  along  the  shore.  They  keep  close  into 
shore. 
^  Do  the  American  mackerelers  visit  your  coast  in  any  large  num- 
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bersf — A.  Yea;  I  have  seen  the  whole  shore  dotted  with  Americui 
schooners,  as  many  as  200  schooners  at  one  time  along  oar  shore. 

Q.  Taking  the  period  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  in  force,  wbeii 
they  had  liberty  to  fish  along  the  coasts,  how  many  vessels  freqoented 
your  coast — I  am  speaking  of  from  Gape  Gasp4  to  Bay  Ohalean,  iih 
eluding  Bay  Ghaleursf — A.  Well,  of  course,  when  I  say  that  gmt 
uumbeis  came,  I  mean  that  some  days  there  would  not  he  so  many  m 
others.  One  day  there  would  be  from  100  to  200,  and  the  other  (br 
they  might  disappear  and  move  away.  I  should  say  the  average  voidd 
be  300  or  400  of  the  fleet. 

Q.  That  is  the  number  that  frequented  this  coast  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  laUod 
or  Cape  Breton  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  just  speaking  of  that  particular  locality  T — A  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expired,  and  the  cutters  cane 
along,  did  the  Americans  continue  to  frequent  the  coast  as  moch  it 
before! — A.  Kot  quite  so  much. 

Q.  But  did  they  frequent  the  coast,  although  they  fell  off  somewhat  ?^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  did  this  American  fleet  get  mackerel  at  tiial| 
time  T — A.  They  would  get  them  along  the  shore  as  usual.  They  vouli 
run  in  when  the  cutters  would  not  be  there.  I 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  would  they  get  them  T — A.  It  depeaM 
upon  the  cove  they  were  in.  Sometimes  they  would  get  them  half  ij 
mile  off,  and  sometimes  from  one  and  a  half  miles  to  two  miles.  { 

Q.  Would  they  catch  them  outside  of  three  miles  f — A.  SoawtiMl- 
they  would. 

Q.  What  proportion!  Have  you  conversed  much  with  those ABM^ 
ieaus  ! — A.  During  the  time  I  fished,  I  mixed  a  great  deal  withthcA; 
and  conversed  a  great  deal  with  them.  | 

Q.  You  were  aboard  their  schooners  a  great  dealt — ^A.  Yes;  Ivn 
very  frequently  on  board. 

Q.  And  you  talked  the  whole  fishery  question  overt — ^A.  Yes;  vn 
often.  1 

Q.  You  saw  their  catches  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  taking  the  maeU 
erel. 

Q.  From  the  information  you  got  from  them  and  the  experience 
have  yourself,  and  from  what  you  saw,  what  proportion  of  tbeir 
would  you  say  was  taken  within  three  miles!    Is  it  all  taken!— A. 
fully  believe  the  principal  part  is  taken  inside. 

Q.  That  leaves  it  undefined.    Give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportioai 
A.  I  would  say  three-fourths  was  taken  inside. 

Q.  The  Banks  Oliphan  and  Bradley  are  situated  off  that  coast; 
are  fishing-grounds ! — A.  Yes;  they  used  to  catch  some  there,  hot 
in  rough  weather.    In  rough  weather  they  would  be  obliged  to  oome 

Q.  You  put  the  proportion  at  three- fourths  inside! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  number  of  years'  experience !— A  Y( 
eleven  years. 

Q.  You  were  then  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Americans 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  talk  npon  this  very  question. of  where  the  fish 
taken  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  proportion  was  caught  inside! — ^A.  They 
ted  themselves,  even  when  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast^  as  I 
they  could  get  a  few  acres  ahead  of  the  cutter,  they  didn't  care 
them. 
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Q.  Why  DOt  f — A.  They  coald  get  away  or  sail  around. 

Q.  If  I  niiderstaDd  your  evidence,  it  is  that  from  Gape  Ghatto  to 
3ape  Gasp^  all  the  fish  is  taken  within  three  miles,  and  that  from  Gape 
}{np6  down,  and  includng  Bay  Ghaleurs,  three-fourths  are  taken  in- 
ride  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  the  mackerel  come  along  t — A.  About 
[he  beginning  of  July. 

Q.  When  do  they  leave  f — A.  I  would  say  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 

Q.  That  is  three  months  they  are  on  the  coast  f— A.  Yes ;  and  in  Oc- 
lober  I  hare  seen  lots  of  mackerel  on  the  coast,  even  then ;  that  is  three 
md  a  half  months,  depending  upon  the  season  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Then  from  your  experience  during  this  number  of  years,  from 
vhat  you  saw  when  you  visited  the  American  vessels  and  from  what 
foo  beard  from  the  Americans  themselves,  at  what  would  you  place  the 
average  catch  t — A.  It  greatly  depends ;  some  seem  to  be  very  success- 
bl  where  others  are  very  unsuccessful. 

Q.  What  is  "very  successful " Y — A.  Well,  some  get  as  much  as  1,200 
brrels  in  the  season.    They  make  two  or  three  trips.    Others  are  two 

r three  mouths  out,  and  get  no  more  than  200  to  250  barrels. 
Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  a  fair  approximate  estimate  of  the  catch 
Eftbe  Americans  during  these  years — the  catch  per  season? — A.  To  the 
^  of  my  judgment  I  think  about  700  per  schooner  would  be  a  fair 
iverage. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  prevented  from  fishing  within  three  miles, 
roold  they  be  unable  to  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishing  with  any  sue- 
ess  at  all  t — A.  I  think  they  would  not  be  able  to. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  would  attempt  it? — A.  They  might,  but  they 
rould  not  succeed.    They  would  not  come  back. 

Q.  Now,  go  back  to  the  codfish  for  a  moment.  Where  do  you  sell 
^oor  fish — that  is,  the  fish  taken  by  your  seven  boats? — A.  I  generally 
ell  my  fish  to  the  exporters — those  merchants  who  export — that  is,  the 
irincipal  part  of  my  fish.  A  part,  secured  in  the  fall,  we  send  away  to 
Quebec  or  Montreal. 

Q.  Where  do  these  large  exporters  send  them  ? — A.  They  send  to  Bra- 
il and  Mediterranean  ports,  the  West  Indies,  Portugal,  and  all  those 
^aces. 

Q.  Do  they  send  any  to  the  United  States? — A.  I  have  known  a 
oaple  of  cargoes  to  be  sent  there  late  in  the  fall.  That  was  prepared 
(reen  for  the  Ganadian  markets,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  them.  They 
rent  to  Boston  and  proved  a  failure. 

Q.  What  proved  a  failure? — A.  The  experiment  proved  a  failure. 
!he  price  they  got  did  not  pay  to  continue  it. 
,  Q.  So  that  the  trade  runs  in  the  channels  you  have  mentioned  ? — A. 

Q.  You  don't  send  to  the  United  States  because  it  does  not  pay? — A. 
lo. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  make  a  great  deal  out  of  this  free  American  mar- 
£tt— -A.  No ;  it  is  no  advantage  to  us. 

Q.  Do  your  foreign  markets  pay  pretty  well  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  pay 
fery  well. 

Q.  What  do  yon  pay  the  fishermen  actually  engaged  in  fishing  per 
pkiutal  for  his  fish  ? — A.  That  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  season. 
I  Q.  Give  us  a  rough  idea,  taking  any  season.-^A.  13«.  6d.  a  draught. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  this  year  ?-'A.  lU.  Od.  this  year.  Last  year  it 
ras  158. 
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Q.  The  average  is  what  ? — A.  I  woald  put  the  average  at  13«.  6i 
That  is  our  trade-price. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  now  send  any  of  your  vessels  down  to  fish  on  the  Am** 
icau  coast  I — A.  No.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  send  vessels  tlieie--{» 
send  them  away  from  our  own  grounds. 

Q.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  and  to  be  quite  emphatic  opon  th 
point  that  unless  they  could  fish  for  this  fresh  bait  along  .vour  shore 
they  could  not  carry  on  the  codfishery. — A.  Not  successfully,  do(  to 
any  advantage. 

Q.  What  would  they  have  to  fish  with  f  Can  they  trawl  with  sdft 
baitf — A,  They  could  do  nothing — no. 

Q.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  Commission  to  understand  fitm 
you  that  they  take  large  quantities  of  bait  along  your  shores  f— A  ¥e% 
at  times. 

Q.  How  do  they  catch  that  f  In  seines  f — A.  They  come  and  sel  Uies 
nets  for  herring,  they  jig  for  squid,  and  they  bob  for  mackerel. 

Q.  They  bob  for  mackerel,  and  jig  for  squid,  and  set  their  Q«ts  te 
herring T — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Your  people  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  catching  mackerel  ioc; 
market,  but  only  for  bait  T — A.  Only  for  bait. 

Q.  When  was  that  year  when  you  saw  as  many  as  200  AmericsD  rm^ 
sels  at  one  time  ! — A.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  year. 

Q.  Give  us  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  1  think  it  was  1856. 

Q.  What  years  were  they  when  there  was  an  average  of  300 
that  frequented  your  coasts  ? — A.  I  think  from  1855  to  1866. 

Q.  When  did  the  number  begin  to  fall  off! — A.  It  appears  toneM 
number  began  falling  off  then.  I  remained  on  shore  after  that,  and  dill 
not  observe  them  as  much  perhaps. 

Q.  You  ceased  to  be  a  fisherman  in  1866  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  then  a  considerable  number,  but  not  so  many  as  in  bij 
mer  years  ? — A.  No.  j 

Q.  Has  your  observation,  although  you  have  not  been  a  fishenna^ 
been  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say  that  the  number  has  very  m 
fallen  off  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years t — A.  Yes;  I  say  it 
fallen  off  considerably. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  considerably ;  has  it  not  fallen  off  from  200  or 
down  to  5()  f — A.  Not  so  much  as  that.  J 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  were  50  American  mackerel-catchers  od  jm 
shore  last  year  Y — A.  I  think  so ;  yes.  i 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  estimate  the  number  that  yon  think 
there  in  1876 1 — A.  Of  course  that  is  including  the  whole  shore! 

Q.  All  you  know  of  personally ;  all  that  are  within  those  places  wl 
you  have  said  there  were  300  or  400. — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  them  in 
numbers  around  my  own  place  as  I  used  to  see  them  ;  but  I  sbould 
from  information  collected  from  others,  that  there  would  be  at  least 
75  to  100  along  the  shore  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Year  before  last  ? — A.  There  was  about  the  same,  I  think. 

Q.  Take  1874,  the  year  before  that — A.  I  should  think  there  w 
be  more. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  1874,  do  you  think  t — A.  Perhaps  t 
would  be  as  high  as  200. 

Q.  1873  T— A.  Well,  I  don't  really  know. 

Q.  Well,  I  won't  trouble  you  any  more.    You  have  given  as  nov 
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Ntolts  of  yonr  own  observation  and  information  derived  from  others. 
oppose  yoQ  were  asked  bow  many  American  mackerel  vessels  you  saw 
lat  year,  what  would  you  say  t — A.  We  see  them  very  often  when  we 
in't  tell  whether  it  is  the  same  vessel  we  have  seen  before  or  not. 
Q.  Yon  might  see  the  same  vessel  a  dozen  times  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Don't  they  usually  come  in  a  fleet,  and  keep  together  pretty  well  f— 
•  Formerly  they  used  to. 

Q.  Don't  they  now  f — A.  No ;  not  in  the  same  way. 
Q.  Tlie  fleet  is  broken  up  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  years  were  these,  during  which  you  think  the  average  catch 
88  700  barrels  f — ^A.  I  should  say  during  the  11  years  1  had  experience 
DODg  tbem. 

Q.  Down  to  1866 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  such  observation  as  you  have  made,  and  from 
formation  you  have  had,  that  the  average  has  been  smaller  than  that 
hte years? — A.  I  have  not  had  the  same  chance  of  conversing  with 
e  Americans  since  that. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not,  perhaps,  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  late 
Mst— A.  No. 

fl  It  was,  when  you  knew  it,  an  uncertain  business  f  A  lucky  vessel 
Md  get  1,200  barrels,  and  an  unlucky  one  only  200  or  300  in  the 
■use  of  the  same  season  t — A«  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  yonr  people  catch  mackerel  for  bait  for  the  ^od- 
bery  t — A.  That  depends  principally  upon  what  other  bait  they  have. 
lieQ  they  have  plenty  of  herring  they  do  not  try  much  for  mackerel 
16  herring  is  better.  The  herring,  squid,  and  caplin  are  the  chief  bait, 
is  only  when  those  are  scarce  and  the  mackerel  are  plentiful  that  they 
teh  them  for  bait. 

^  They  don't  use  a  great  many  mackerel  for  codflsh  bait,  do  they  f — 
Considerable. 

).  Well,  give  us  some  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  '<  considerable." — A. 
dl,  it  depends — some  fishermen  may  catch  60  or  80  mackerel  and  then 
OQt  and  use  that  up  catching  codflsh. 

i  How  many  do  you  think,  in  an  average  season,  one  of  yonr  boats,  with 
>inen,  would  use  for  bait,  besides  their  more  favored  bait  ? — A.  It  would 
pretty  hard  to  estimate  the  number  of  mackerel.  It  depends  princi- 
ly  apon  what  other  bait  they  have. 

i  I  know  it  is  hard,  but  you  say  <<  a  considerable"  is  used,  and  as 
I  does  not  convey  any  kind  of  an  idea  at  all  I  wish  yon  to  say  as  well 

fon  can. — ^A.  Well,  when  they  have  no  other  bait 

i  Do  yoa  think  it  would  average  a  barrel  of  mackerel! — A.  O,  my, 
.   Five  or  six  to  ten  barrels,  some  of  them. 

t  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  average  t — ^A.  Five  or  six  would 
the  average. 

I.  At  what  time  do  they  use  this  Y — A.  Principally  in  the  months  of 
f  and  August  they  take  the  mackerel  for  bait. 
).  Yoa  begin  with  herring T — A.  Yes;  we  commence  with  herring, 
1  caplin. 

i.  Do  the  herring  come  in  good  abundance  f — A.  There  is  no  trouble, 
have  never  known  any  scarcity  of  herring  bait  for  any  length  of 
e.    Occaaionally  the  bait  gets  scarce.    As  I  have  said,  in  warm 
•ther  it  settles  down  to  the  bottom. 

!.  As  a  rale,  the  herring  bait  would  be  abundant  t — ^A.  Yes. 
!•  How  do  you  get  the  herring  t — A.  In  nets. 

t*  How  is  it  with  squid  f — A.  We  get  that  generally  about  the  1st 
;ast. 
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Q.  How  long  does  it  last  f — ^A.  It  is  the  last  fish.  It  lasts  untii  tin 
latter  part  of  October. 

Q.  Do  they  use  squid  altogether  fresh  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  don't  salt  itf — A.  No;  they  take  it  as  they  reqaire. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  having  fresh  bait;  does  not  tkit 
squid  8alte<1  make  a  good  bait  f — A.  It  is  very  poor. 

Q.  The  squid,  you  say,  lasts  until  the  end  of  the  fishing  seasoa!- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  coarse  of  your 
own  codfish  business.  Yon  have  seven  boats,  each  of  which  hag  tvo 
men,  and  makes  an  average  catch,  you  say,  of  150  quintals  of  dry  fish  t- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  150  quintals  of  fish  sell  for  $3.40  a  quintal  f— A.  Dried  I  It 
sold  for  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  What  does  it  sell  fort — ^A.  It  depends  of  course 

Q.  Give  me  this  year's  prices. — A.  It  is  16  shillings  this  year;  l«l 
year  it  was  20  shillings. 

Q.  I  gave  you  the  right  price  for  this  year  then  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Last  year  it  was  20  shillings  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  sell  to  the  exporters;  you  mean  to  the  Jersey  boQ96i| 
I  suppose f — A.  To  Bobins,  Savage,  and  that  class;  to  the  ooe  thai 
gives  me  the  highest  price. 

Q.  Last  year,  was  that  an  unlucky  year  for  them,  so  that  theyM 
money  on  the  fish  they  bought  from  you  t — A.  Some  of  them  aay  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  it  f — A.  I  do  to  a  certain  extent.  Their  marked 
were  very  bad  last  year.  Year  before  last  the  markets  were  veij^; 
but  last  year  they  were  very  bad.  ! 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  f  Was  the  market  overstocked t-A.  I 
believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  yon  can't  tell  what  it  is  going  to  be  this  year,  I  suppoaeWA. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Q.  But  this  year  the  price  is  $3.40  a  quintal  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  each  man  you  employ  will  catch  75  quintals,  or  ISOqaintah 
to  a  boat.    How  do  you  pay  them  Y — ^A.  So  much  a  draught 

Q.  How  much  a  quintal  do  you  pay  them  for  dried  fish  f— A.  I  n 
them  the  price  you  mention,  209.  a  quintal  in  trade  and  16#.  in  eash. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  the  same  price  you  getT — A.  Of  coarse,  thatil 
a  matter  of  business.  J 

Q.  And  you  only  get  $3.40  this  year  f — ^A.  I  expect  to  get  more  tU 
that.    That  is  the  price  I  pay  my  men. 

Q.  Then  the  price  paid  by  Savage  to  you  is  not  the  price  which  tha 
planters,  as  they  call  them,  who  own  the  boats,  pay  to  the  poor  ta^ 
men  f — A.  O,  of  course,  those  that  are  independent  and  can  hold 
fish  up  will  do  so  to  take  advantage  of  good  markets. 

Q.  The  men  get  from  you  $3.40 1— A.  Yes;  that  is,  they  get  $3^0 
16s,  cash. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  charged  to  them  for  the  boat  T— A.  Kot 
mine. 

Q.  You  furnish  the  boat,  what  elsef — A.  The  rigging. 

Q.  The  hooks  and  lines! — ^A.  No,  they  find  them  themselves, 
they  find  the  nets. 

Q.  You  give  them  the  boat  and  rigging  and  take  all  their  catch 
pay  them  $3.20  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is,  I  take  them  from  them  green.  I 
them  Us,  Od,  a  draught  trade  price. 

Q.  And  you  do  the  labor? — A.  Yes.  11».  6d.  is  the  trade  price, 
when  a  man  has  it  coming  to  him  1  deduct  one-fifth. 
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Q.  You  keep  a  fltore  yourself  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  keep  iu  debt  to  yoat — A.  I  try  to  keep  them 
Dut  of  debt. 

Q.  Are  they  most  indebted  to  you  throagh  the  winter  f — A.  In  the 
m'nter  they  are  obliged  to  get  advances. 

Q.  What  else  do  they  do  besides  catch  fish  for  yon.  What  other 
Dode  of  tiring  have  they  f — A.  We  generally  employ  them  at  farming. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  When  they  have  time  and  wish  to  work. 

Q.  They  cannot  earn  money  working  on  a  farm  in  winter! — A.  Well, 
Qiey  can  cut  wood  and  haul  it. 

Q.  They  fish  from  May  to  November.  What  do  they  do  from  Novem- 
ber to  May  t — A.  They  cut  wood  and  saw  boards. 

Q.  Do  your  men  work  for  you,  too  T — A.  Yes,  we  genenerally  employ 
Dor  own  men. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  them  t — A.  In  produce. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  f — A.  According  as  they  work. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  by  the  quantity  they  cut  f — A.  Yes ;  fifty  cents 
I  oord  generally  for  wood,  cut  to  two  and  a  half  feet  length.  Some  make 
|1  a  day  and  some  7«.  6d. 

I  Q.  How  many  cuts  have  they  to  make  Y    It  is  not  cutting  trees  t — A. 
ih;  I  mean  cutting  wood  into  lengths  of  two  and  a  half  feet. 

Q.  Taking  the  tree  as  it  falls  and  cutting  it  into  lengths  of  two  and  a 
klffeetf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  that  can  earn  $1.50  a  day  through  the  winter  ? — A. 
tt  depends  upon  the  man.  There  are  not  a  great  many  can  do  as  much 
M  that.    There  are  more  that  will  cut  only  one  cord. 

Q.  They  would  not  average  much  over  one  cord  f — A.  No;  one  or  one 
nd  a  half. 

Q.  The  average  would  be  75  cents  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  get  about  $2.50  in  summer,  would  they  not  T — A.  Some 
if  them  earn  that  much  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  considerable  complaint  of  the  monopoly  of  these 
forsey  merchants  controlling  prices,  so  that  the  fishermen  don't  have  a 
Gur  chance  f — A.  There  has  been  some  complaint,  but  it  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Q.  There  are  complaints  by  the  fishermen  f — A.  Yes ;  but  it  de|>ends 
IpoD  themselves  principally.  Some  of  them  dei>end  too  much  on  the 
vedtt  system.  So  long  as  they  can  get  credit  they  are  satisfied,  but 
irben  it  comes  to  paying  they  are  not  so  well  satisfied  then. 

Q.  So  they  have  complained  a  good  deal  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Away  back  for  a  series  of  years  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  complaint  has  been  that  these  poor  fishermen  are  in  vassalage 
lO the  great  fishing  houses! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  the  fishing  houses  fixed  the  price  for  the  fish  and  for  their 
(oods  in  such  a  way  that  they  keep  them  indebted,  and  that  from  one 
Eeueration  to  another  they  have  remained  in  debt  and  in  vassalage  f — A. 
tes.    It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  themselves. 

Q.  O,  yes ;  there  are  slaves  who  earn  their  own  freedom  by  working 
atra  hours,  but  as  a  class  they  are  in  a  very  poor  condition  f — A.  They 
kle  iu  a  poor  condition. 

Q.  And  the  public  officers  in  their  reports  have  made  it  a  subject  of 
NMument  year  after  year,  haven't  they  t — A.  Yes,  some  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  read  it  yourself  in  the  fishery  reports? — A.  Of  course  a 
{rent  class  of  them  are  poor,  but  it  is  their  own  fault.  A  great  many 
i  them  who  have  been  poor  have,  by  economy,  become  better  off  than 
liose  that  were  well  to  do. 
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Q.  I  sappose  it  is  their  own  faalt ;  it  is  the  fault  of  roan  that  sin  came 
into  the  world  and  death.  But  this  system  you  spealc  of  has  gone  on 
Irora  generation  to  generation  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  place  that  they  can  sell  their  fish  except  directly  or 
indirectly  to  these  exporters? — A.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  them  to  do; 
otherwise.    In  the  fall  they  are  bound  to  go  to  these  exi)orter8,  or  who* ' 
ever  employs  them,  and  get  advances  for  the  winter;  so  it  is  notbingl 
but  fair  to  give  them  their  earnings  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Last  year  business  was  dull.  The  markets  were  overstocked 
so  that  the  Jersey  houses  lost  money ;  they  said  bo,  and  yon  believe  it 
to  be  trueY — A.  Yes;  some  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  whether  all  the  fish  they  sold  in  1875  have  been  eaten  ormK 
you  do  not  know,  or  whether  there  will  be  a  good  market  or  a  bad  one 
this  year  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  You  do  not,  I  suppose*  think  it  possible  that  a  more  extensive  mar* 
kei  for  such  fish  as  you  send  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  could  do  your 
people  any  good  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  place  the  people 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  could  get  better  prices  f — A.  I  thioknot 
We  have  had  experience  before  of  fish  going  into  Boston,  and  it  did  nol 
realize  a  suflicient  price  there.  i 

Q.  There  were  too  many  fish  for  sale  f — A.  We  have  better  market!  ! 
in  our  own  provinces. 

Q.  But  the  price  is  kept  low  because  there  are  too  many  fishf— i.  ; 
Yes;  I  think  it  is  overproduction. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  never  fished  in  vessels  t — A.  Never. 

Q.  Does  not  this  question  of  boat-fishing  and  vessel-fishio;  come  | 
pretty  much  to  this — that  vessel-fishing  is  principally  in  deep  nter,  I 
and  boat-fishing  principally  inshore  9 — A.  O,  no,  no ;  I  think  not  It  I 
depends  altogether  upon  the  weather.  If  the  weather  is  roagh  tbejr  | 
can  do  nothing  outside,  and  so  they  come  inshore.  They  come  to  get  i 
shelter  in  our  harbors  and  bays — the  schooners  do. 

Q.  That  is,  they  did  when  they  used  to  come  in  considerable  nma  I 
bersf — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  When  a  fisherman  goes  to  the  merchant  who  supplies  bim  ia 
autumn  he  is  supplied  on  credit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  credit  differs  from  the  cash  price  about  43  per  cea 
does  it  notf — A.  The  trade  price. 

Q.  Well,  a  man  goes  in  the  autumn  to  be  supplied  by  a  merchaDt,t^j 
merchant  is  going  to  supply  him  and  his  family  until  he  goes  and  catobeu 
fish  and  settles  t — A.  Yes.  1 

Q.  Now,  the  prices  that  are  charged  under  these  circumstances,  wbera 

he  is  to  pay  by  fishing  next  year — I  don't  refer  to  the  ultimate  resnlt-^^ 

but  the  price  charged  him  on  the  articles  sold  him  at  the  time  is  a' 

43  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  be  it  he  paid  down  cash  T — A.  It  is 

so  much  as  that;  it  is  about  25  per  cent. 

Q.  You  are  taking  into  consideration  the  way  he  pays  in  the  summerl 

A.  No ;  I  mean  if  he  came  with  cash  to  purchase  instead  of  parcha^i 
on  credit  he  would  get  things  about  25  per  cent,  cheaper  for  cash  ' 
for  trade. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  flour.    The  last  witness  told  us  that  floor 
be  bought  for  cash  for  $7,  and  that  he  would  charge  |10  to  the 
who  took  it  on  credit.    The  difference  is  between  $7  and  $10 1— A  1 
but  what  confounds  the  thing  is  the  trade  system ;  that  confoanda 
thing  and  makes  it  appear  higher. 
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Q.  I  know  it  appears  higher  at  the  start,  but  it  begins  at  that  rate. 
9e  buys  tiour  at  $10  which,  if  he  had  the  cash,  he  would  have  got  for 
>7.— A.  Yes.  Well,  there  would  not  be  quite  so  much  difference. 
Q.  Well,  that  is  the  way  the  last  witness  put  it;  that  would  be  43 
ler  cent.  Now,  if  he  has  made  a  catch  of  fish  he  can  pay  that,  but  he 
Day  not  be  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  what  he  does  not  pay  for  stands  at 
ihatrate,  $10,  and  the  merchant  draws  interest  on  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not 
hiok  there  is  interest. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  has  bad  luck  it  stands  there  as  a  debtf — A.  Tes. 
Q.  Now,  suppose  he  has  luck  enough  to  catch  the  fish  to  pay  his  debt; 
Qiiderstaud  that  the  merchant  credits  him  with  that  fish,  not  at  the 
ii»h  price,  but  at  a  trade  price.  Now,  when  do  tliey  settle  with  the 
nefclmut — as  fast  as  they  come  in,  or  at  the  close  of  the  season? — A.  As 
iii)t  as  they  come  in.  Very  often  the  fisherman  settles  his  account  every 
reek. 

Q.  Now  what  would  be  the  difference  between  what  is  called  the  trade 
price  offish  and  the  cash  price  f — A.  20  per  cent. 
Q.  I  mean  to  ask  you  the  difference  between  the  credit  price  of  fish 
vhen  a  man  buys  fish  at  the  credit  rate,  and  the  cash  price  of  fish  ? — 
/L.Ican  hardly  understand  you.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
Bndit  price  of  fish.  He  gets  20  per  cent,  more  trade  price  than  he 
vodld  cash.  For  instance,  if  he  has  cash,  as  many  fishermen  have,  he 
)DJ8  and  sells  for  cash.  A  fisherman  who  buys  his  goods  for  cash, 
rhenever  he  brings  in  his  fish  and  lauds  them  will  gee  the  cash  price 
6r  them ;  that  would  lie  98.  Sd.  instead  of  11«.  6d.  Many  of  them  have 
Teat  advantages  and  by  that  means  they  pay  their  way,  and  it  makes 
bat  difference. 

Q.  You  think  the  difference  between  the  cash  paid  for  the  fish  and 
be  trade  price  allowed  is  20  per  cent.T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  is  half  what  he  lost  in  the  autumn  in  getting  his  supplies  f 
'ou  say  that  many  of  them  buy  for  cash. — A.  Yes. 
Q.  There  are  not  many  of  them  that  are  in  a  condition  to  do  that  T — 
i'  Quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Oat  of  the  whole  number  what  proportion  is  there  f — A.  Oh,  not 
quarter. 

Q.  Then  I  am  right  in  saying  that  they  don't  allow  them  the  same 
Ite  of  advance  upon  the  cash  price  of  the  fish  bought  from  them  that  tbey 
barge  them  in  the  autamn  upon  the  goods  sold  to  them  on  credit  f — 
u  Yes. 

Q.  They  allow  what  amounts  to  abont  20  per  cent.? — A..  XJnfortu- 
itely  the  good  pay  for  the  bad  in  many  cases.  The  merchant  is 
bliged  to  add  that  to  protect  himself. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  What  do  I  understand  to  be  the  difference  between  the  price  at 

bieh  you  sell  goods  on  credit,  and  the  price  at  which  you  sell  for 

lah  ? — A  25  per  cent. 

Q-  {Supposing  a  man  catches  a  certain  amount  of  fish  for  you  and 

antA  cash  instead  of  goods,  do  j'ou  give  it  to  him? — A.  We  deduct 

le-fiftb  from  the  trade  price,  and  give  him  his  cash,  which  he  can 

lend  where  he  likes. 

Q.  So  the  dift'erence  is  20  per  cent.? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  if  be  wants  to  deal  with  you  and  take  your  goods,  you  charge  him 

)  per  cent,  in  addition  to  cash  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  one-fifth.    Did  you  make  43  per  cent,  of  it  in  any  way  ? 

'0  yoQ  charge  in  any  of  your  dealings  43  per  cent,  difference  against  the 
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fisherman  who  deals  with  yoa  on  credit,  as  compared  with  one  irte 
denls  on  cash  t — A.  No. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  did,  bat  what  merchants  get 
erally  did. 

Q.  You  are  a  merchant,  are  yon  not! — A.  Tea. 

Q.  You  hire  men  and  pay  them.  Yon  sell  to  the  larger  merchantsl^ 
A.  Yes,  and  I  sell  to  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  They  deal  at  your  store  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  buy  goods  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  price  do  you  get  after  the  fish  are  cured  and  dried,  from  tk 
Jersey  merchants  t — A.  That  differs,  of  course.  It  is  a  private  agm 
ment  between  me  and  the  exporters. 

Q.  It  is  after  they  are  dried  that  you  sell  them.  You  have  to  dq 
them  ! — A.  Yes.    I  make  a  private  agreement  with  the  exporter. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  price  paid  for  dried  fish f  —  A.  Sixteen  shiliiiigi 
cash  and  twenty  shillings  trade. 

Q.  That  is,  dried  fish  this  year  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  see  if  I  understand  your  statement  Ithasbaei 
said,  and  I  did  not  understand  you  to  differ  from  that,  that  a  barrel  il 
flour  was  sold  at  $7  if  paid  for  in  cash,  and  at  about  $10  (althoc/^I 
understood  you  were  not  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  oUierwitMS^ 
if  entered  in  the  book  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  a  difference  of  about  43  per  cent,  f— A  !<& 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  rat«  of  advance  yoaoikeai: 
flour  and  on  the  other  articles  that  you  supply,  or  is  a  comspoodiif ; 
advance  made  in  every  other  article? — A.  It  is  just  about  thesaue.     ! 

Q.  Well,  in  regard  to  th«^  price  charged,  you  have  told  as  |«i  ban 
charged  25  per  cent,  in  general  terms  (it  appears,  however,  tobeMejij 
and  that  you  deduct  from  the  price  of  the  fish  20  per  cent. !— A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  Very  well,  those  are  equivalent  amounts,  because  25percMi|Lc^ 
sixteen  shillings  is  four  shillings,  which  would  make  it  twenty  8billin[R| 
and  20  per  cent,  of  twenty  shillings  is  also  four  shillings,  which  dedocui 
reduces  it  to  sixteen  shillings. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  sell  flour  at  $7  cash,  aodll 
credit  for  $10  f  Mr.  Dana  has  given  you  an  instance,  and  Sir  Aid 
ander  Gait  has  repeated  it,  assuming  flour  to  be  sold  at  cash  for  V  ai| 
credit  for  $10.    Is  that  so  f — A.  No. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Let  us  understand  exactly,  On  a  general  average  of  artielea,  lAi 
difference  do  you  make  for  giving  a  winter's  credit  to  those  fi^benacl 
How  much  advance  do  you  put  on  flour t — A.  Asa  general  role,  verf 
on  the  credit  system  from  60  to  75  per  cent.;  that  is  the  advance^ 
generally  put,  on  the  credit  system. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  That  is  over  cost ! — A.  That  is  over  cost.  For  cash  we  aeli  rm 
cheap ;  we  sell  for  20  per  cent,  over  cost  for  cash.  We  charge  a  lii||| 
additional  sum  on  credit. 

Q.  But  that  has  to  be  paid  for  with  fish  at  trade  prices  f— A  Tet 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  are  being  paid  an  old  debt  that 
over  last  year— in  that  case  do  you  allow  the  trade  or  the  cash  prifli; 
the  fish  brought  in  to  pay  for  them  f— A.  The  trade  price. 
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By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  yoa  a  qnestion  on  a  different  subject,  in  regard  to 
hfl  dependence  of  those  fishermen  upon  the  fisheries  for  the  existence 
f  rbemselves  and  their  families.  Yon  spoke  of  their  being  employed 
*D  farms  during  the  winter.  Do  we  understand  from  yon  that  the  sub- 
isteDce  of  those  fishermen  and  their  families  is  dependent  practically 
ipoD  the  fish  that  they  catch  during  the  summer  f — A.  Practically  on 
hat 

Q.  If  those  mercantile  houses  did  not  buy  those  fish,  or  if  from  any 
11186  they  were  to  move  away,  these  fishermen  might  be  exposed  to 
Istressf — A.  Tes.  For  instance,  if  fhe  merchants  were  to  refuse  to 
i?e  them  an  advance  in  the  autumn  it  would  be  simple  starvation. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

..  Q.  When  you  charge  that  large  percentage  on  credit,  do  you  give  a 
orrespondingly  large  increase  in  the  price  of  the  fish  you  take  from 
hemf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  practically  it  becomes  even  f — A.  Of  course  the  merchants 
nboaud  to  make  an  advance  on  account  of  bad  debts. 
\  Bat  I  understand  you  to  allow  him  tlie  same  difference  in  the  trade 
pod  that  you  pay  him  for  his  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

No.  34. 

James  Jessop,  builder  and  farmer,  formerly  a  fisherman,  of  Newport, 
rSiipe,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
iroro  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

QaestioD.  You  are  a  fisherman  t — Answer.  I  went  fishing  for  thirty 

mrs. 

Q.  Ton  were  born  at  Perce  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  resided  at  Newport  for  fourteen  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  reside  there  at  present? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Perce  t — A.  About  30  or  40  miles  westward 

oin  Perce. 

Q.  Have  you  been  fishing  all  your  life  f — A.  I  have  been  fishing  all 

>y  life,  except  during  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  live  among  fishermen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  VYas  your  father  a  fisherman  ? — A.  No.    I  have  lived  among  fish- 

"men  all  my  life,  and  I  went  fishing  when  twelve  years  of  age. 

Q.  During  all  that  period  have  you  known  American  vessels  and 

merican  crews? — A.  Yes;  and  I  have  often  been  on  board  of  the  ves- 

b  and  had  conversations  with  the  crews.    They  have  been  at  my  place 

iveral  times. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  on  shore  and  on  board  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  on  board  of  their  vessels  ? — A.  Yes.    I  fished 

I  board  of  a  Gloucester  vessel,  Madame  Roland. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  fish  in  her? — A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that? — A.  In  1868. 

Q.  What  fishery  did  you  carry  on  ? — A.  The  cod-fishery. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Off  Perce  and  Newport.    I  fished  for  two  years  on 

«  north  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  What  did  yon  fish  there ?— A.  Codfish. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  American  fishing  fleet  ? — A.  I  saw  a  great  many 

issels  at  Natashquan — 100  sail — but  I  did  not  go  on  board. 
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Q.  How  many  years  were  yoa  Ashing  on  the  north  shore f^A.  Iw«a 
one  year  at  Natashqaan. 

Q.  You  saw  the  American  fleet  Y — A.  The  best  part  were  Halifax  ?«- 
seln,  and  from  along  the  coast  at  Halifax. 

Q.  Have  yoa  seen  the  Americans  fishing  on  the  soath  shore f— A, 
Yes;  fishing  for  mackerel  and  cod. 

Q.  From  Cape  Ghatte  to  Gape  Gasp^,  how  far  from  the  shore  didtki: 
Americans  fish  f — A.  From  Gape  Ghatte  to  Gape  Oasp4  the  Americiv; 
came  in  along  the  shore.  1  never  fished  there.  I  have  passed  op  ul' 
down  and  seen  American  vessels  fishing  for  mackerel  right  along  tk 
shore. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  or  hear  of  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  onteideot 
three  miles  from  shore f — A.  No;  all  within  one  mile,  one  mile  and  t' 
half,  and  two  miles  from  shore. 

Q  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  fishing  outside  three  miles  T^A.  Notoa' 
that  coast. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  Bay  Ghalears  where  are  mackerel  foaod  f-^ 
A.  The  great  body  of  mackerel  is  along  the  shore.  A  few  may  be  caa^^ 
outside  in  deep  water,  but  the  mackerel  make  into  the  shore  aud  cuiodn 
after  small  bait.  , 

Q.  Where  are  most  of  the  mackerel  caaght  f — A  Handy  to  tbeshortf 
sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half  out,  sometimes  not  five  acres  oat.  j 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  the  Americans  themselves  whether  tbeycttel 
the  greater  part  of  the  mackerel  inshore  f — A.  Yes.  The  vessel  I  wa«0i( 
board  fished  inshore  with  boats.  The  vessel  was  at  anchor  in  Kevpoif ' 
Harbor. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  f — A.  Aboat  300  yards.  i 

Q.  Did  you  catch  all  the  fish  there  f — A.  There  were  no  fiA  in  the 
harbor;  we  caught  them  in  a  cove  called  Gamaval. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  About  two  cables'  length.  We  fH 
100  barrels  one  day. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  your  fish  far  from  the  shore f — A.  The&rthestn 
caught  might  be  half  a  mile  off. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  ! — ^A.  1  could  not  say  exactly,  bot^ 
pretty  nearly  loaded  her.  I  left  her,  and  she  afterward  left  to  trauuli^ 
her  cargo. 

Q.  At  what  place  was  she  going  to  transship  f — A.  Some  port 
ward  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  skipper  told  me.    About  ten  days 
I  was  down  at  Perce,  and  the  skipper  came  back  looking  for  me;  helc 
word  for  me  to  come  down,  but  there  was  a  storm  aud  I  did  not  see" 
after. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  on  board  t— A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  ^ 

Q.  You  got  the  load  during  that  period  t — A.  The  best  part  of 
load. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  information  derived  from  Americans,  irbetl 
it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  carry  on  the  fishery  if  they  were 
eluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries  f — A.  They  could  not  do  moch  if  eS 
eluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  You  know  that  from  themselves  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  undertake  the  fishery  if  excluded  from  the  \n\ 
fisheries  f — A.  1  could  not  say. 

Q..Do  you  know,  from  what  you  have  heard  from  them,  whether 
would  engage  in  it? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  pay  them.    It  is  easy 
see  they  would  risk  their  vessels,  which  might  be  seii^ed  and  taken. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  in  communication  with  crews  of  Am 
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'6886ls,  and  they  have  been  ashore  at  your  house ;  how  many  crews  have 
on  seen  at  one  time  f — A.  I  saw  the  crews  of  four  vessels  at  one  time. 
Q.  Yoa  have  constantly  mised  with  them  ? — A.  Yes;  there  was  Gap- 
m  Ellwood  and  his  crew,  who  always  came,  and  another  crew. 
Q.  Do  jou  know  from  them  their  estimate  of  the  number  of  barrels  of 
lackerel  a  schooner  would  take  in  a  season  f — A.  On  an  average  600  or 
DO ;  some  take  more,  and  some  less. 

Q.  What  would  you  understand  to  have  been  some  of  the  larger 
itebes  of  American  vessels,  as  yoa  have  heard  from  them  ? — A.  Some 
efisels  have  made  three  loads  of  500  barrels  each. 
Q.  Yoa  have  heard  that  from  them  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  is  1,500  barrels  for  the  season  1 — A.  Yes.    They  do  not  all  do 
iat. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  mackerel  vessel  that  did  not  get  one  full 
lief— A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  do  the  majority  of  the  vessels  catch  ? — A.  They 
itoh  from  600  to  700  barrels  on  an  average. 
Q.  In  how  many  trips  f — A.  Some  make  three  trips  and  some  only 

i. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  make  two  trips  T — ^A.  I  sappose  about  two  trips 

MB  skvetSLge, 

^  Do  yoa  know  from  the  Americans  what  they  consider  to  be  the 

limtage  of  transshipping,  what  it  saves  them  t — A.  It  is  a  great  ad- 

ntage.    They  are.  thus  able  to  remain  in  the  fishing  grounds,  where 

kerwise  they  would  be  going  home  with  their  loads.    It  is  the  advan- 

|(e  of  a  trip. 

Qi  Yoa  know  that  from  themselves  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  consider  it  the  advantage  of  a  trip  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  period  do  the  mackerel  come  to  your  shores  ? — A.  On  oar 

ues  we  get  mackerel  on  15th  June ;  the  larger  body  comes  in  about 

th  Jaly,  and  from  that  to  15th  and  20th  August. 

0.  How  late  do  they  remain  1 — A.  I  have  seen  them  on  15th  October 

oar  shores,  and  vessels  there  even  then. 

^  Usually  how  long  do  they  remain  7 — A.  Until  about  the  middle  of 

Stember ;  they  are  always  there  till  about  15th  September. 
.  How  plentiful  are  they  on  your  coast? — A.  Some  years  they  are 
plentitnl  that  you  can  see  nothing  but  a  school  for  three  miles  out 
lb  the  mackerel  rising  and  breaking  the  water.  Some  days  there 
I  be  a  solid  body  of  them  right  into  shore,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
01  shore,  sometimes  within  ten  acres,  among  the  rocks. 
i.  How  long  would  they  remain  that  plentiful  ? — A.  Generally  about 
ee  weeks. 

^  Continuously  during  that  time? — A.  Yes;  every  day  they  are 
ooling  for  about  three  weeks. 

).  Yoa  say  they  appear  to  be  almost  a  solid  body  in  the  water  ? — A. 
k 

h  The  fishery  you  carried  on  was  the  cod-fishery  ? — 'A.  Yes. 
i.  Do  yoa  know  about  what  quantity  of  codfish  the  American  schoon- 
wonld  catch,  on  an  average,  to  each  vessel  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  un- 
9tand  from  them,  something  about  400  or  450  barrels  in  the  Galf  of 
Dt  Lawrence^ 

^  Do  yoa  know  what  they  usaally  catch  ?^A.  They  almost  always 
loaded.  They  don't  catch  any  inside  our  coast;  they  catch  the  cod 
on  the  Banks. 

l»  These  are  dLGferent  vessels  from  those  engaged  in  the  mackerel 
eries? — A.  Yes. 

50  F 
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Q.  Have  you  been  on  board  of  those  cod-fisbiDg  vessels  T— A.  Yes; 
I  have  been  on  board  of  them  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  And  yon  have  fished  there  yourself  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  on  the  Banks  t — A.  Two  days,  geDerallj. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  catch  the  largest  part  of  their  codfish  t— A 
The  largest  part  is  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  boats  have  yon  on  the  coast  from  St.  Petet'ato 
Paspebiac  t — A.  Between  800  and  1,000. 

Q.  What  is  their  average  catch  ! — ^A.  The  average  catch  on  the  whoki 
line  will  be  from  100  or  110  to  120  qnintals  of  dried  fish.  I 

Q.  Do  yon  know  where  the  American  fishing-vessels  get  their  baitt- 
A.  They  very  often  rnn  np  to  Shippegan  and  Caraqnette  and  fish  Ui\ 
herring.  ' 

Q.  How  do  they  get  their  bait ! — A.  With  nets. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  else  besides  herring  is  nsed  for  cod-bait  1— A] 
Mackerel  and  squid.  J 

Q.  How  do  they  practice  that  bait-fishing  t — A.  They  catch  mackenl 
with  jigs,  and  sqnids  with  lines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  codfish  feed  and  spawn  T — A  I  think  the 
cod  spawn  on  the  gronnd  where  they  remain. 

Q.  What  grounds  do  you  mean  T — A.  The  large  cod  are  fished  on  thi 
Banks  and  in  deep  water,  and  they  have  been  caught  spawning  that 
In  hauling  tbem  on  the  coast  also,  we  have  found  them  in  the  act « 
spawning.    So  we  think  they  spawn  where  they  are.  ^ 

Q.  On  tbe  coast  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  way  the  cod-fishermen  have  of  gettiig  i 
heir  bait  than  that  you  have  mentioned  f — ^A.  They  get  their  halt  fioatf^ 
times  outside  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  How  ! — A.  With  nets.    They  catch  the  bait  the  same  OQtnde. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  do  you  know  of  any  other  way  oCj 
getting  codfish-bait? — A.  They  seine  caplin  on  the  coast sometiM 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  other  way  of  procuring  bait  for  ooM 
fishing?— A.  No.  I 

Q.  The  fishing  could  not  be  carried  on  with  salt  bait!— A.  Theyca 
do  nothing  fishing  with  salt  bait.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  tried  it  T — A.  I  have  tried  it. 

Q.  Could  you  not  succeed  with  it ! — A.  You  can  do  nothing  with  iU 
you  may  get  an  odd  fish,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  fish  with  it.  Fish  ail 
very  particular  about  bait.  J 

Q.  Suppose  the  American  cod  fishers  were  excluded  from  catching^ 
buying  fresh  bait,  do  you  know  of  any  way  by  which  they  conld  en 
on  the  codfishing  business  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any.  They  might  can 
on  a  little  fishing  on  the  Banks,  but  when  the  bait  failed  they  conld  i4 
do  anything. 

Q.  To  what  extent  could  they  carry  on  the  fishing  T— A.  Itisvi 
hard  to  tell ;  some  years  there  will  be  some  herring  on  the  Banks 
other  years  very  few. 

Q.  Would  it  be  worth  while  for  them  to  engage  in  the  codfishing 
iness  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  do  they  get  most  of  the  bait;  on 
shores  or  on  the  Banks? — A.  More  inshore  than  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  inshore  constantly  for  bait?— A 
may  not  come  on  our  shores,  but  on  other  shores  they  do.    Most  of 
go  to  Shippegan,  which  is  a  great  place  for  fishing  herring.    The 
ring  come  in  from  the  Banks  to  Shippegan ;  the  Americans  catch  t 
and  also  follow  tbem  inshore. 
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Q.  The  Americans  come  from  the  Banks  on  purpose  to  catch  bait  ? — 
L  Yes^  and  when  they  go  out  of  the  bay  they  get  fresh  bait  when  the 
ming  school  is  passing  out. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  fresh  bait  last  f — A.  It  will  only  keep  fresh  one 
ay. 

Q.  That  is  when  there  is  no  ice  on  board  to  preserve  it  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where  there  is  ice,  how  long  will  the  bait  keep  fresh  f — A.  Two  or 
iree  days. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  Americans  purchasing  ice  on  the  shores  of  Nova 
QotiaT— A.  I  have  heard  that  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  take  that  ice  to  preserve  their  bait !  —A.  They  never  take 
ly  OD  onr  coast. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Ton  spoke  of  some  codfish  having  been  caught  in  the  act  of  spawn- 

ff;  will  you  describe  what  you  mean  by  the  act  of  spawning  T — A. 

fhen  the  fish  were  hauled  in,  the  spawn  was  found  running  from  them. 

ytesofL 

Q.  When  were  they  caught  spawning? — A.  In  July. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  On  the  grounds  where  we  catch  the  fish. 

[4  The  large  fish  on  the  Banks? — A.  The  large  fish  in  deep  water. 

4  Can  you  fix  the  month  when  they  spawn  ? — A.  July. 

Q.  Whether  large  or  small  cod  ? — A.   They  are  large  outside  and 

tall  inside  on  our  coast. 

Q.  When  spawning  can  they  be  trawled  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  will  bite  f — A.  They  will  bite  on  trawls  when  they  will  not 

te  on  hand-lines. 

Q.  Can  they  be  caught  by  hand-lines  w^hen  spawning? — A.  Only 

ry  few. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  cod  live  on  f — A.  We  find  in  them  herring, 

ickerel,  crabs,  and  offal,  such  as  cod  heads  and  backbones,  where 

Doricans  have  been  splitting. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned,  they  do  not  care  for  the 

all  cod  caught  near  the  shore? — A.  Ko^   I  have  seen  them  haul  a 

wl  and  throw  away  the  small  cod. 

i.  They  go  to  the  Banks  to  catch  the  large  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

No.  35. 

n^iLLiAM  F1.TNN,  custom-housc  officer,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
inty  council  of  Gasp6,  residing  at  Perce,  Gasp6,  called  on  behalf^of 
\  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fisheries  ? — Answer.  I  have 

m  trading  in  fish  for  15  years. 

).  Jn  what  branch  of  the  fisheries  have  you  been  engaged  f — A.  The 

1-fishery. 

I.  And  in  mackerel  to  any  extent ! — A.  Not  in  mackerel.    "We  don't 

I  for  mackerel,  except  for  bait. 

J.  How  many  boats  have  you  employed  t — A.  Some  seasons  five  or 

;  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more. 

l>  How  far  from  the  shore  do  they  take  codfish  f — A.  About  two 

68  or  two  miles  and  a  half. 

|.  How.  many  boats  are  there  in  the  harbor  of  Perce  t    A.  About 

\ 
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Q.  How  many  boats  ai'e  there  aloog  the  ooast  from  Paspebiac  ta 
Gasp^  1— A.  About  1,100.    Between  1,000  aud  1,100. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  catch  of  the  boat?  yoa  have  employed  and  of 
those  1,100  boats  ? — A.  I  think  the  average  would  be  from  120  to  12S 
quintals  all  round  per  season. 

Q.  What  would  the  value  of  the  fish  be  to  the  man  who  cangU 
them  ? — A.  Some  years  from  $5  to  $6  per  quintal. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  $5  or  $6  green  or  dried  f — ^A.  I  mean  dried.  i 

Q.  Qreen  they  would  not  be  worth  so  much  1 — A.  Not  so  mncb. 

Q.  What  would  you  pay  for  green  cod! — A.  Wepayaboat  |3per 
quintal. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  along  your  shores  for  cod  ? — ^A.  They  do. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  from  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  f — A.  They  don't  fish  codfish  to  any  great  extent 
within  three  miles  from  shore. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  for  cod  ? — A.*  On  Miscou  Bank  aod  Bank 
Orphan. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  fishing  od  Warn 
iBank  alone? — A.  I  have  heard  my  men  say  from  40  to  50  sail. 

Q.  You  would  put  the  average  at  40  sail  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  number  of  the  cod-fishing  fleet  io  the 
bay  on  an  average  each  year? — A.  From  300  to  400  vessels. 

Q.  Nearer  400  than  300  ?— A.  About  400. 

Q.  Where  do  these  cod-fishermen  get  the  bait  they  use  ?--A.  A  gmi 
deal  of  it  inshore,  along  our  coast. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  it? — A.  By  setting  nets  inshore,  and  sonedMl 
by  buying  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  they  catch  for  bait? — A.  Herring.  I  have 
seen  them  seining  herring.  I  have  heard  that  they  jig  squid  aodM 
mackerel. 

Q.  They  catch  caplin  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  the  baits  used  for  cod  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  them  in  large  quantities  ? — A.  I  could Mt 
say  what  quantities  they  catch. 

Q.  They  catch  all  they  require  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  herring,  caplin,  and  mackerel  are  all  very  close  to  tba 
shore? — ^A.  Quite  close,  within  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Theeapliil 
are  taken  close  inshore. 

Q.  How  did  American  cod-fishing  vessels  obtain  bait  when  thecattflti 
were  around  ? — A.  We  did  not  see  so  many  vessels  come  in  when  tU 
cutters  were  about.  They  would  watch  the  opportunity,  and  oomeil 
and  take  bait  when  the  cutters  were  away. 

Q.  They  did  not  abstain  from  coming  in  for  this  bait  because  tbecat^ 
ters  were  about  ? — ^A.  No ;  they  would  always  come. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  prevented  from  taking  any  bait  within  tMj 
miles  of  the  shore,  bow  could  they  carry  on  the  cod-fishing? — A  Idoin 
believe  they  could  carry  it  on  to  any  advantage. 

Q.  They  catch  the  cod  by  trawling  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  trawling  you  require  fresh  bait? — A.  Yes.  J 

Q.  And  that  fresh  bait  can  only  be  obtained  on  our  shores?— A  ^m 

Q.  Can  you  get  it  farther  out  than  three  miles  from  shore  ?— A  T^ 
can  sometimes. 

Q.  To  any  extent? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent, 

Q.  To  any  extent  which  would  warrant  them  in  prosecuting  the 
eries? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  the  meaning  of  your  evidenc6.is  that  it  is  abf  Mo! 
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necessary  to  get  fresh  bait  to  carry  oat  the  cod-fishery  t — A.  Yes ;  that 
18  the  meaoing  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  ADd  that  this  bait  is  got  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  shore  f — 
A.  Most  of  it. 

Q.  Oq  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  where  are  the  codfish 
taken  f— A.  I  have  heard  fishermen  say  they  take  them  very  close  to  the 
shore.    I  don't  know  much  abont  that  myself. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  annual  catch  of  the  American  cod-fishermeni 
—A.  I  coald  not  give  an  average. 

Q.  Have  yoa  snfflcient  knowledge  to  enable  you  to  give  a  fair  opinion 
about  it? — A.  I  have  heard  some  say  they  nsed  to  make  two  trips  some 
years. 

Q.  Do  yoo  know  what  they  took  per  trip! — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly 
what  they  took. 

Q,  Yon  catch  mackerel  to  some  extent  for  bait ;  is  it  used  to  any  ma- 
terial extent  for  baitf — A.  It  is. 

Q.  As  much  as  herring? — A.  Not  exactly  as  much  as  herring.  At 
certain  seasons — in  July  for  instance — it  is  mostly  mackerel  we  use. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  are  they  taken? — A.  Quite  close 
to  the  shore;  about  half,  three-quarters,  or  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Will  yoa  tell  the  Commission  why  the  mackerel  go  close  inshore; 
OB  what  do  they  feed  ? — A.  On  shrimp. 

Q.  It  is  close  inshore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  the  shrimp  which  take  the  mackerel  there? — A. 
It;  is  supposed  that  this  is  what  takes  them  there. 

Q.  The  Ameiicans  follow  the  mackerel-fishing  to  a  large  extent  on 
yonr  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  done  so  for  many  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  cover  the  period  during  which  the  Beci- 
prodty  Treaty  was  in  force? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  how  many  American  vessels  were 
ia  the  habit  of  frequenting  your  coast  during  the  existence  of  the  Beci- 
ciprocity  Treaty?— A.  I  should  say  from  300  to  400. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  large  number  of  them  at  one  time?^A.  As 
many  as  150  sail  in  Perce  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  put  the  number  of  American  mackerel  vessels  cruising  off 
JNNir  coast  at  from  300  to  400? — A.  There  may  have  been  more. 

Q.  These  vessels  are  distinct  and  separate  from  the  cod  fishing  ves- 
tals?—A.  Yes ;  perhaps  there  may  have  been  500. 

Q.  Did  the  number  continue  the  same  after  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty 
Was  abolished  ? — A.  No ;  the  number  fell  off. 

Q.  What  effect  had  the  presence  of  the  cutters  ? — A.  We  did  not  see 
ID  many. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  keep  offshore  altogether  when  the  cutters  were 
about?— A.  Ko. 

Q.  How  did  they  act  then  ?— A.  They  came  in  when  the  cutters  were 
away;  they  watched  the  cutters. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  catch  the  fish  ?  Yon  conld  see  where 
tbey  fished? — A.  Within  three  miles. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shore  ?-^ A.  I  saw  them  fish  within  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Where  would  they  generally  catch  their  fish  ? — A.  Within  three 
miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  them  well  within  the  three  miles  or  close  to  the 
edge?— A.  Close  in  the  three  miles.  Most  of  them  were  caught  inside  of 
three  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  they  were  caught 
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near  the  edge  of  the  three  miles  or  close  in  to  the  shore  t~A.  Withii 
one  mile  of  the  shore.  ! 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  fish  was  taken  there  ? — A.  The  largest  qoantil 
of  fish  was  taken  within  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  What  proportion  woald  be  so  taken  T — ^A.  I  should  say  al 
three-fonrths. 

Q.  Does  the  same  rule  apply  along  the  south  coast  of  the  St.  Lai 
rence  from  Gape  Chatte  to  6asp6  T — A.  They  are  mostly  all  taken  wit 
three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Are  auy  taken  outside  7 — A.  None,  from  what  I  hear. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  have  you  mackerel  on  your  coast!- 
They  generally  commence  in  July.  July,  August,  and  September 
the  three  principal  months. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  conversation  with  American  captains!— J 
I  have;  I  have  been  on  board  their  vessels  and  talked  to  themal 
their  catches  and  the  season  they  take  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the  average  catch  of 
mackerel  vessels  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  they  would  take 
600  or  700  barrels  per  season  on  an  average. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  them  take  more  T — A.  I  take  it  in  tbi« 
Many  of  them  make  two  trips,  I  have  heard  them  say,  and  tbej 
vessels  which  would  take  from  350  to  400  barrels  each  trip,  and  in 
cases  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  tonnage  of  American  mackerel 
nowadays  f — A.  I  should  say  they  would  average  about  70  tooi. 

Q.  Are  they  not  larger  than  they  nsed  to  be  t — ^A.  I  think  tkj 
larger. 

Q.  Would  they  range  about  100  tons  t— A.  I  have  seen  wse 
tons. 

Q.  You  put  the  catch  of  each  vessel  at  about  700  barrels,  taking 
fleet  through  f— A.  From  050  to  700  barrels. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  codfish  f — A.  To  the  Brazils,  Italy,  P( 
gal,  and  Spain. 

Q.  You  don't  send  any  to  the  United  States  f — A.  To  my  knowledj 
two  small  cargoes  were  sent  from  Perce. 

Q.  When  was  that  t— A.  In  1868.    They  were  sent  to  Boston. 

Q.  Was  the  fish  prepared  for  that  market  f — ^A.  Yes ;  it  was 
green  fish. 

Q.  Was  the  venture  successful ! — A.  The  result  was  not  very  fiii 
able,  and  I  understaod  from  the  merchants  they  did  not  realize  f<^ 
fish  what  they  get  at  the  port  of  Quebec. 

Q.  They  found  it  unprofitable  f — A.  It  did  not  pay  them  at  all. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  understood  that  your  foreign  trade  with  Portal 
Italy,  and  the  Brazils  does  pay  f — ^A.  Yes;  the  price  is  from  $4  to 
per  quintal. 

Q.  Then  there  is  not  much  chance  of  opening  a  market  in  the  Coil 
States,  even  if  you  have  a  free  market  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  it  is 
advantage  to  send  our  fish  to  that  market. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  Canadian  vessel  going  to  Amei 
waters  to  catch  fish  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  American  mackerel  fleet  could  prosecute  thei 
eries  on  our  coasts  if  they  were  excluded  from  fishing  within  tbe  tl 
mile  limits  t — A.  They  could  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  itt — A.  I  have  not  much  doubt, 
I  know  most  of  the  bait  is  taken  inshore,  and  they  would  not  be 
do  without  bait. 
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By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  was  the  year  when  you  saw  100  mackerel  vessels  at  Perce? — 
L  1  could  not  exactly  say ;  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Q.  From  that  time  the  number  has  been  decreasing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Steadily  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  it  has  got  down  to  very  few  ! — A.  Very  few ;  I  have  not  seen 
iny  this  year. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  mackerel  fishing  by  your  own  people  in  your 
ricinity! — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  cod-fishing  business  grown  better  or  worse,  larger  or 
smaller,  during  the  last  ten  years  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  something  better. 

Q.  You  have  an  abundant  supply  of  bait  ? — A.  Yes,  there  is  a  very 
food  supply  this  year. 

Q.  And  for  ten  years  past  the  business  has  been  improving? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  has  the  condition  of  your  people,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  with  the  men  engaged  in  the  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  suffered  anything  in  the  cod-fishing  business  yet  f — 
i.  No. 

No.  36. 

Joseph  Couture,  fisherman.  Gape  Despair,  Gasp^,  called  on  behalf  of 
fte  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

(This  witness  gave  his  evidence  in  French,  which  was  translated  by 
Kr.  Doutre.) 

To  Mr.  Doutre : 

I  am  forty-two  years  of  age.  I  live  at  Gape  Despair,  in  the  county  of 
Basp^.  I  am  a  fisherman,  and  at  present  employ  men  in  the  fishing 
tmainess.  This  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  from  one  to  three 
Biles  from  the  shore,  and  also  on  Miscon  Bank.  The  Americans  fish 
ihere.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  forty  sail  fishing  there  at  the  same  time. 
Die  Americans  procure  their  bait  along  and  near  the  coast.  This  bait 
sonsists  of  herring,  caplin,  and  squid.  The  cod-fishery  cannot  beprose^ 
mted  to  advantage  with  salt  bait.  The  Americans  cannot  bring  with 
iliem  to  Miscou  Bank  a  sufficient  supply  of  bait.  In  1857  I  fished  in  an 
American  schooner  called  the  Maria.  I  do  not  remember  her  captain's 
lame.  The  schooner  was  fitted  out  at  and  started  from  Portland.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  the  voyage  we  fished  for  cod  along  Gape 
Breton,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Miscou  Bank.  At  Gape  Breton  we 
took  the  cod  at  distances  of  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore.  We  fished  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  at  the  Mag- 
lalen  Islands.  We  took  330  quintals  of  cod.  We  caught  about  three- 
lnarters  of  our  load  within  thr^e  miles  of  the  coast  off  Gape  Breton  and 
be  Magdalen  Island,  and  the  remainder  at  Miscou  Bank.  We  procured 
oor  bait  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore.  We  went  back  to  Portland  and 
mloaded  our  cargo,  and  left  for  a  trip  for  mackerel.  We  caught  mack- 
erel off  Prince  Edward  Island,  all  within  two  miles  of  the  shore.  We 
khed  exclusively  off*  Prince  Edward  Island,  between  East  Point  and 
West  Point.  We  caught  260  barrels.  The  vessel  was  of  about  64  tons. 
We  took  some  of  our  bait  from  Portland,  and  we  caught  the  remainder 
where  we  were  fishing,  off'  the  Island.  Over  450  American  schooners 
teve  there  fishing  for  mackerel  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence.  The  ton* 
nage  of  these  vessels  would  run  from  35  to  130  tons.  Stormy  weather 
takes  the  mackerel  off  shore  into  deep  water,  and  the  fishermen  follow 
Ihem  there  sometimes.  When  fine  weather  returns  the  fish  come  back 
Dear  the  coast.    A  vessel  of  70  tons  requires  a  load  of  between  450  and 
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HOO  barrels.  I  state  that  tbis  is  the  load  generally  tak^  by  such  a 
vessel  from  my  own  observation  and  the  conversation  I  have  had  vith 
fishermen  on  the  sabject. 

Those  who  only  fish  for  mackerel  make  at  least  two  trips  a  Beaaoi, 
and  some  make  three  trips.    If  a  vessel  of  70  tons  were  loaded  to  itsfti 
capacity,  it  would  carry  eaoh  trip  from  450  to  500  barrels;  bat  they  an 
not  always  fully  loaded.    If  the  Americans  were  excluded  from  oomiif 
within  the  three-mile  limit,  either  as  respects  fishing  or  the  securing  of 
bait,  it  would  not  pay  them  to  come  to  our  shores  to  fish.    Borne  BritiA 
subjects  may  have  been  employ  ed  on  American  vessels  in  Amencai 
waters,  but  I  never  heard   of  any  Canadian  or  other  British  sabjub 
going  to  American  waters  to  fish  on  his  own  account    I  do  not  thiik 
that  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  British  subjects  to  go  and  fish  then^ 
Large  establ  ishments  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  <^-fishery  od  thft 
coast  of  Gasp^.    They  do  not  send  vessels  to  the  banks  of  Kewfouidp-' 
land  to  fish  for  cod.    The  larger  part  of  the  cod  taken  by  these  estab- 
lishments  is  caught  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  Miscon  bank  e^ 
cepted  in  tbis  relation.    Threequarters  of  the  cod  caught  in  the  Qm 
are,  in  my  opinion,  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore;  I  refer  in  tin 
regard  to  the  catch  throughout  the  Gulf.    Those  engaged  on  Amerkmi 
fishing  vessels  consider  that  they  have  a  good  season  if  they  reaiiseeaA; 
during  it  $400 ;  but  to  do  so  they  must  be  under  an  intelligent  captaiV' 
I  now  am  speaking  of  men  who  work  on  shares,  under  which  ^ystca 
they  get  one-half  of  all  they  catch.    Sach  a  man  would  obtain  tbisHtfl 
exclusive  of  his  maintenance,  which  is  at  the  charge  of  the  owner.  Qt  | 
mackerel  feed  on  shrimps,  lautz,  and  chevrettes,  which  generally  keep  | 
near  the  shore  in  fair  weather.    Like  other  fish,  daring  stormy  vitte  | 
they  go  off  shore.    The  fact  of  their  presence  near  the  shore  eipUflft  | 
why  the  fish  are  caught  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  as  tlu^  an  I 

attracted  in  near  the  shore  in  search  of  such  food.  ! 

i 

To  Mr.  Teescot  :  J 

We  took  some  barrels  of  bait  from  Portland.  This  bait  consisted  n 
clams,  to  be  mixed  with  other  bait.  I  do  not  know  where  the  bait  vh]||| 
was  taken  from  Portland  is  generally  caught. 

Ko.  37. 

Friday,  August  2i,  1877. 
The  conference  met. 

T.  J.  Lamontaignb,  fish-merchant,  St.  Anne  des  Monts,  Pronooe 
Quebec,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Maj'^ 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  come  from  Cape  Ohattef — Answer.  I  have  a 
establishment  at  Cape  Ghatte,  but  I  reside  at  St.  Anne  des  Moots. 

Q.  That  is  8  or  9  miles  from  Cape  Ghatte  f— A.  About  10  miles. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  f — A.  In  the  eod-fishing  bai* 
ness. 

Q.  Exclusively  cod-fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  busiDessf-Mi 
Since  the  spring  of  1859.  I 

Q.  Along  what  part  of  the  coast  has  your  fishing  business  extended^ 
A.  From  Cape  Chatte  downwards  as  far  as  ten  miles  lielow  St  AM 
des  Monts.    About  20  railed  alons:  the  coast.  1 
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Q.  What  do  you  do  with  yonr  fish  1 — A.  I  dry  it  and  send  it  to  market. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  yoar  fish  f — A.  Most  of  it  is  sent  to  Italy,  and 
lome  of  it  to  the  Brazils. 

Q.  Do  yon  send  any  portion  to  the  United  States  t — A.  None  what- 
jrer. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Becanse  it  would  not  pay  to  send  it  to  the  United 
Kates. 

Q.  Hare  yon  made  inquiry  on  that  subject  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  it  would  not  pay  ? — A.  We  found  it  would  not  pay. 

Q.  Is  any  portion  sold  in  the  Dominion  ? — A.  Some  of  it.  Some  green 
tsh  is  sent  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  markets,  and  what  is  called  table- 
kb. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  trade  all  around  the  north  shore  of 
hsj^  and  down,  I  suppose,  to  the  Bay  of  Gasp^  ? — A.  I  have  been 
nvenl  times  in  those  places,  and  hav^  had  communications  with  some 
if  the  merchants  there. 

Q.  Take  from  Gape  Chatte  to  Gasp^,  alonp^  the  south  shore,  what  is 
le  average  annual  export  each  year  of  fish ;  I  refer  to  codfish  and  line- 
lAt— A.  From  my  place  down  to  Cape  Gasp6  there  will  be  25,000  quin- 
tkf  at  least  of  dried  fish,  exported. 

i  (I  Taking  the  whole  G«sp^  shore  what  would  you  say? — A.  I  should 
Hik  not  less  than  from  180,000  to  200,000  quintals  of  dried  fish. 
r  Q.  What  is  the  value  per  quintal  previous  to  exportation  t — A.  They 
liMild  not  be  worth  less  than  $5  per  quintal. 
:  Q.  How  are  these  fish  taken }  by  vessels  or  boats  f — A.  By  boats. 

Q.  Are  they  taken  with  hook  and  line  ? — A.  Yes.  What  we  take  on 
ttr  coast  are  all  taken  with  boats  and  with  hook  and  line. 

Q.  You  don't  use  trawlsf — ^A.  In  our  part  of  the  river  we  never  use 
nwls. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  trawl-fishing,  so  far  as  you  are  aware t — A.  I 
luDkit  is  very  disastrous  to  the  fish  especially  to  large  fish. 

Q.  Whyf — A.  Because  the  large  fish  are  considered  to  be  the  spawn- 
^  flsh,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  within  my  knowledge  and  ability  to  aseer- 

Q.  It  kills  the  mother-fish  f — A.  Trawls  take  the  bottom-fish,  which 
ire  the  large  fish. 

Q.  God-trawlers  take  many  fish  which  they  do  not  use  ? — A.  I  believe 
I  few  small  fish  are  taken,  but  they  are  mostly  large  fish. 

Q.  What  do  fishermen  say  as  to  the  effect  of  throwing  overboard  gur- 
jr  on  the  fishing-grounds  f — ^A.  I  never  heard  many  fishermen  complain 
fit,  except  that  the  gurry  takes  the  fish  from  them. 
^  Is  all  the  fish  of  which  you  have  spoken  along  Gasp^  shore  taken 
V  oat  from  shore  or  close  in  t — A.  Olose  in  shore. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  shore  f — A.  From  one  to  two  miles, 
leTer  outside  of  two  miles,  on  our  part  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Over  in  the  center  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  is  there  any  fish  ? — 
L  Oar  fishermen  have  tried  to  get  fish  there,  but  never  could  find  any 
Qtside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  fish  outside  of  two  miles? — A.  No. 

Q.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the  river  there  are  no  fish  at  all  ? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Is  the  fishing  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  opposite  to  where 
'OQ  reside,  and  from  there  down  to  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  as  good 
«aDy  on  your  side  of  the  river  I — A.  Generally  so;  the  flsh  get  there 
ftter,  but  the  fishing  is  generally  as  good. 

Q.  The  fish  strike  into  the  south  shore  first? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  afterwards  cross  the  river? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  fish  do  you  refer  to  ! — ^A.  Cod, 

Q.  What  time  do  the  cod  strike  on  yonr  coast  T — A.  In  Jane. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  stay  f — A.  Generally  all  through  Jaoe,  aod  they 
go  over  in  July  to  the  north  shore.  Our  best  fisbiug  is  in  Jane,  aftai 
which  the  fish  go  over  to  the  north  shore,  wheu  the  fishing  thete  isfl 
good  as  it  is  with  us  in  June. 

Q.  Is  your  fishing  during  July,  August,  and  September  genenlll 
good  f — A.  The  fish  are  not  quite  so  abundant,  but  there  is  always  tt 
fishing  during  the  season.  i 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  employed  in  the  district  you  speak  of,  tvei(| 
miles  from  Gape  Chatte  downward? — A.  I  should  say  from 200 to XI 
boats  at  least. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  they  employ  ? — A.  There  are  generally  ti| 
men  to  each  boat. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  come  in  there  as  well  as  cod  f — ^A.  Tea,  gai6i| 
ally.  1 

Q.  I  believe  you  don't  fish  for  mackerel  t — ^A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  turned  your  attention  to  mackerel  fishing!— A  Sil 
except  for  bait.  j 

Q.  You  find  the  codflshing  pay  better  f — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  reasotj 
we  have  enough  to  do  with  the  codflshing  business.  j 

Q.  Are  mackerel  plentiful  this  year  f — A.  Yes,  on  oar  coast  they  all 
quite  plentiful.  I 

Q.  Have  you  any  halibut  on  your  coast  f — A.  Not  at  present        ' 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  Y — A.  We  attribute  it  to  the  Ameriiaitf  ibfc* 
ing  for  halibut  on  our  coast. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  fish  f — A.  About  August. 

Q.  What  years  did  they  come  there  t— A.  From  1856  tolW6ial 
1870,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  In  1866,  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  came  to  an  end ;  did  the 
fish  for  halibut  there  in  1870  f — ^A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  the  year,  ^ 
I  am  sure  they  fished  there. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
1866  ?— A.  The  Americans  did  fish  there. 

Q.  Was  halibut  taken  within  two  miles  of  the  shore? — A  Near 
shore. 

Q.  The  Americans  came  in  after  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  al 
gated,  did  they  ? — A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  And  they  cleaned  out  the  halibut  f — A.  Fishermen  ail  agree  I 
saying  that  they  took  away  all  the  halibut  on  our  coast.  j 

Q.  They  all  agree  that  the  Americans  spoiled  the  halibut  fishiDgU 
A.  Yes.  "j 

Q.  Did  any  one  on  your  part  of  the  coast  try  the  experiment  of  sMl 
ing  fish  to  the  United  JStates  f — A.  Not  in  our  part  I  have  heard  on 
firm  sending  cargoes  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  firm? — A.  Leboutillier  Bros. 

Q.  They  tried  the  experiment  ? — A.  They  lost  money  by  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  fish  exported  from  your  part  of  the  coast  to 
bee  and  Montreal  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  considerable.    The  dried-fiah 
terminates  in  August,  and  the  green  fish  is  taken  up  to  Quebec 
that.    I  should  think  the  quantity  of  green  cod  and  table  fish 
amount  to  about  25,000  barrels  caught  on  the  coast  of  Grasp6  and 
to  Quebec  and  Montreal  markets.    There  is  a  quantity  of  draogfai 
besides  the  barrels.    I  should  think  from  10,000  to  15,000  qaiot  ' 
large  draught  fish  go  up  to  the  markets  of  Quebec  and  Montreal ' 
the  25,000  barrels  of  green  fish. 
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Q.  Wbj  do  you  call  them  draaght  fish  ? — A.  They  are  large  greea 
isb. 

Q.  Does  it  pay  better  to  send  them'  to  Qaebec  aud  Montreal  than  to 
ry  them  and  send  them  to  Brazil  and  Spain  ! — A.  It  does  \?ith  the 
ur^  fish,  because  they  are  difficnlt  to  dry  at  that  late  season. 

Q.  When  does  that  season  begin  t — A.  In  September  ^  it  is  then  too 
»te  to  dry  large  green  fish. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  yon  dry  the  small  fish  for  the  markets  of  Brazil, 
le  West  Indies,  and  Mediterranean  ports  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  with  Montreal,  Qaebec,  and  other  parts  of  the  Doroin- 
n  a  paying  trade  T — A.  Generally  so. 

Q.  Does  it  pay  as  well  as  the  export  trade  to  foreign  markets  f — A. 
lot  qaite  as  well. 

Q.  Id  point  of  fact,  for  all  the  fish  you  can  catch  on  your  coast  yon 
ive  ample  markets  without  the  United  States  t — A.  Yes ;  we  have 
ivajs  found  a  ready  market  so  far. 

By  Mr.  Trescot : 

Q.  As  I  understand,  yon  belong  to  what  is  generally  known  as  a  Jersey 
imf— A.  I  don't  belong  to  a  Jersey  firm. 

Q.  The  sort  of  business  yon  do  is  that  of  curing  fish  hard  and  sending 
WD  to  the  Brazils,  Spain,  and  Portugal  markets  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  With  regard  to  that  business  at  Gasp6  and  the  neighborhood,  the 
winess  has  materially  increased  from  year  to  year  f — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  It  is  a  profitable  business  f — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  pretty  good  business. 
Q.  There  has  been  no  competition  by  American  fishermen  t — A.  No. 
Q.  They  don't  interfere  with  your  markets! — A.  Not  in  our  part  of 
eeoantry. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  treaty  of  1871  did  not  give  you  any  great  advantages, 
has  not  imposed  any  disadvantage  upon  you ;  you  have  neither  gained 
r  lost  as  far  as  your  trade  is  concerned  t — A.  Not  that  I  can  see  at 
la  moment. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  you  prepare  your  fish  and  the 
scial  market  you  have,  the  trade  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  mo- 
poly,  and  you  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  leave  that  trade  to  enter 
0  trade  with  the  United  States  and  to  prepare  fish  in  another  way 
that  market? — A.  Because  we  have  always  been  under  the  impres- 
n  that  it  would  not  pay. 

).  You  say  you  send  some  of  the  large  cod  up  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
al ;  they  are  lightly  salted  ? — A.  They  are  green  fish. 
2.  That  is  a  recently-established  business,  is  it  notf — A.  No,  we  have 
rays  prepared  the  fish  in  the  same  way. 

)•  Have  yon  ever  attempted  to  send  those  cod  into  the  United 
itest — A.  No. 

\*  Don't  you  think  it  probable  that  a  market  for  them  could  be  found 
the  United  States,  though  a  market  cannot  be  found  there  for  hard- 
ted  cod  ? — A.  We  have  always  found  a  ready  market  elsewhere  for 
'fish. 

l>  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  sending  those  fish  to  the 
ited  Statesf — A.  If  the  market  was  better  in  the  United  States  we 
aid  try  it. 

^  The  thing  has  not  been  attempted  f — A.  No  ]  for  the  good  reason 
ave  stated. 

t.  That  you  find  a  ready  market  for  all  your  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 
^  With  regard  to  the  mackerel  fishing,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  busi- 
st— A«  Sometimes. 
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Q.  Is  not  this  a  true  statement  of  what  the  mackerel  fishery  is  1  I 
read  from  Mr,  Lavoie : 

Of  all  the  fisli  which  freaaent  Canadian  waters,  there  is  none,  I  dare  say,  npon  tti 
regular  appearance  of  which  so  little  relianoe  can  be  placed  as  on  mackerel,  except 
always  Magdalen  Islands,  where  they  repair  every  spring  and  summer  in  smalkri 
larger  numbers,  so  fond  are  they  of  these  particular  shores.  Maokarel  was  aboi  ~ 
for  several  years  in  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  Gasp^  Bay,  and  Seven  Islands.  Cargoes  of 
fish  were  to  be  caught  at  Godbont,  Cape  Chatte,  and  Mecatina,  but  thisyearai 
only  were  taken  in  herring  nets  and  used  as  bait  for  cod.  Mackerel  were,  howev6r,i 
abundant  as  ever  in  Magdalen  Islands,  and  if  the  quantity  caught  is  not  up  toT 
year's  mark,  this  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  animalonlie  which  floated  on  the 
face  of  the  water,  and  which  mackerel  appeared  to  be  fonder  of  than  kait^  Tbeiefdl 
usually  enter  our  waters  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  leave  them  only  towardi||| 
end  of  October.  Not  a  single  barrel  of  mackerel  was  caught  on  the  North  shore  " 
season  ;  the  statistics  of  last  year  showed  32  barrels.  In  1874, 1,322  barrels  wete^ 
on  the  coast  of  Gasp4$,  last  year  75  barrels,  and  this  year  none  at  all. 

Bo  there  are  reasons,  besides  the  presence  of  the  Americans, 
yon  don't  catch  mackerel  always  in  that  neighborhood  I — A.  I  say 
fishermen  do  not  give  their  attention  to  it;  that  they  do  not  care  a 
the  mackerel  fishery. 

'  Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  trawling  or  nsing  bnltows 
the  fisheries,  and  yoa  said  yoa  thought  it  was  very  injurioasf^A 
is,  in  my  opinion,  from  what  I  have  heard  stated  by  the  fishermen  tbsti 
selves. 

Q.  I  find  in  this  report  of  Mr.  Lavoie,  he  says :  j 

Several  complaints  were  made  before  me,  so  that  I  was  reluctantly  compeUed  ts^j 
solutely  forbid  bultow  fishing  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  three  milfli.  Bad  m 
threate*n  with  fines  those  who  should  violate  this  regulation.  Althongh  I  essioi|M 
sibly  nnderstapd  what  difference  there  can  be  in  fishing  with  these  linesstadirtMii 
of  1  or  2  miles  from  shore,  when  none  is  found  in  there  being  used  all  round  the ' '  "^ 
inside  the  bays.    Such  of  the  fishermen  who  are  not  provided  with 


plain  of  their  use,  and  give  no  reason  to  Justify  their  pretensions.    So  farssmjo^ 

opinion  is  concerned ,  I  think,  far  from  prohibiting  these  fishing  engines,  they  durfl 

be  encouraged  in  certain  places.  ^ 

Yoa  don't  agree  with  that  T — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Thomson :  i 

Q.  In  yoar  opinion  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lavoie  is  sheer  nonseasefJ 
A.  Mr.  Lavoie  is  a  physician.  Like  some  lawyers,  he  does  not  kid 
what  fishing  is.  Jj 

Q.  Yonr  people  do  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  t^->A.  5*0, 1M| 
tried  it  for  one  year  and  fonnd  it  woald  not  pay  tliem. 

Q.  Whether  Mr.  Lavoie  is  correct  or  not  yon  do  not  know  and  do 
care  f — A.  Qaite  so.  Generally  onr  fishermen  take  a  few  mackefd 
the  winter,  for  their  own  winter's  stock. 

Q.  And  use  the  rest  they  take  for  baitf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  important  fish  for  bait  purposes  f — A.  Yes,  maoki 
considered  a  good  bait  for  fish. 

Q.  This  trade  you  have  with  Montreal  and  Quebec  is  not  a  recent 
but  has  existed  as  long  as  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fi 
business  ? — A.  Since  I  have  been  on  the  coast,  I  have  always 
table  and  green  cod  sent  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  good  market  near  home  you  prefer  to  go  there  i 
of  going  to  another  market  where  you  cannot  do  so  well  f — A.  Y 
doubt. 

Q.  You  are  not  iu  the  same  position  as  American  fishermen; 
have  a  good  market  and  the  fish  at  your  own  doors  T — A.  We 
always  got  the  fish,  any  amount  of  them. 

Mr.  Trescot.  As  you  think  Mr.  Lavoie's  testimony,  he  being  p  pi 
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an,  is  not  important^  I  will  read  yoa  an  extraot  from  a  report  by  Mr, 

^hitcher: 

fiettiDg  bnltows  or  trawls  for  codfish  is  represented  to  be  a  practice  injnrioas  to 
sfisherieB,  and  has,  on  that  aooonnt,  been  petitioned  against.  The  department  has 
IQired  into  this  mode  of  il8bing[  as  practiced  at  varioas  looalities,  but  has  not  yet 
nd  sufficient  reason  for  interfering  with  it  to  the  extent  of  prohibition. 

Q.  As  to  fishiDg  after  1866,  just  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Becipro- 
^Treaty,  are  yon  not  aware  that  from  1866  to  1869  oar  fishermen 
ibed  with  licenses  ? — A.  Yes,  some  took  oat  license  and  some  evaded  it. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Did  not  a  large  majority,  more  than  one-half,  of  the  American 
tennen  fish  without  licenses? — A.  I  have  always  been  under  the  im- 
"essioD  that  thelargest  part  of  the  schooners  evaded  taking  out  licenses, 
m  what  I  have  heard  from  the  captains  themselves. 
Q.  lo  1867,  the  year  in  which  most  of  the  licenses  were  taken  out,  did 
ore  than  one-half  of  the  American  vessels  take  out  licenses  t — A.  I 
nwot  tell  you  whether  half  the  vessels  did  so ;  but  I  am  under  the 

Eession,  from  what  the  captains  have  told  me,  that  they  did  not  eare 
t  taking  out  licenses,  and  that  they  could  do  without  them. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Do  yoa  ever  take  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  fish  prepared  in  the 
lie  way  as  that  prepared  for  tropical  markets,  the  West  Indies,  Bra- 
I, and  elsewhere f— A.  No;  we  do  not  take  to  Montreal  and  Quebec 
ih  prepared  in  the  mode  for  warm  climates.  We  take  large,  green  fish 
those  markets. 

No.  38. 

John  Short,  M.  P.,  Gasp4,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
V  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Qaestion.  What  is  your  occupation? — Answer.  1  represent  the  county 

Oaspe  in  the  Dominion  house  of  commons. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishery  business  for  a  number  of 

us! — A.  For  about  eight  years  I  have  been  directly  interested  in  the 

bing  basiness. 

^,  At  what  establishment? — A.  At  the  establishment  of  John  Lebou- 

Ser. 

S).  Is  that  one  of  the  largest  Jersey  houses? — A.  It  was  one  of  the 

gest  Jersey  houses. 

).  Did  your  basiness  bring  you  into  connection  with  fishermen,  by 

jeh  yoa  obtained  an  acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  the  fishery  busi- 

IB? — A.  Yes,  a  thorough  knowledge. 

I).  Over  what  extent  does  your  knowledge  extend  and  enable  you  to 

i$k  ? — A.  He  had  one  establishment  at  St.  Ann's  de  Monts,  another 

Griffin's  Gove,  another  at  Perce,  and  the  chief  i>lace  of  basiness  at 

8p4  Basin.    That  would  be  along  a  coast-line  of  about  200  miles. 

).  How  many  boats  are  employ^  along  that  extent  of  coast  ? — A.  I 

lid  not  state  positively. 

2*  Can  yoa  give  the  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  fish 

Een  by  yoar  fishermen  annually  along  the  coast? — A.  From  Cape 

atte  to  New  Bichmond  the  catch  would  be  about  100,000  quintals. 

)«  Where  is  New  Kichmond  ? — A.  On  Bay  Chaleurs.    There  is  Anti- 

fti  and  the  aorth  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Mount  Joli  north- 
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westward,  which  will  give  100,000  gaintals,  making,  togettier,  200,000 
quintals. 

Q.  The  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Anticosti  will  gi?elOO,0(M 
quintals  t — A.  Yes,  with  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  is  taken  T — A.  Codfish  chiefly.  Herring  is  tk 
next  catch  in  quantity  and  importance. 

Q.  You  don't  fish  mackerel  to  any  extent  f — ^A.  'So. 

Q.  You  don't  go  into  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade  f — ^A.  No  wefirij 
the  cod-fishery  more  remunerative. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  those  200,000  quintals  of  fish  f— A.  Thecont- 
value  is  about  $5  per  quintal,  which  would  give  a  value  of  $I,OOO,00lL 
The  market-value  is  higher ;  it  ranges  from  $5  to  $8  per  quintal. 

Q.  How  far  are  those  fish  taken  from  shore  by  the  fishermen  f  Tab' 
the  north  shore. — A.  Principally  and  nearly  altogether  inshore. 

Q.  Kow  take  the  south  shore. — A.  From  Gape  Ghatte  to  Cape  6«pi 
they  are  all  taken  inshore,  and  from  Cape  G-asp^  to  New  Bichmond  tM 
greater  portion  is  taken  inshore ;  some  are  taken  on  Banks.  i 

Q..  How  much! — A.  One- quarter,  I  suppose.  j 

Q.  So  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  catch  are  taken  inshore  ?— A  Ted 
When  the  fish  are  not  inshore,  and  the  fishermen  fail  to  catch  theM 
they  go  out  to  the  Banks ;  but  that  is  the  exception.  1 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  for  cod  to  any  extent  f — ^A.  On  tke  Banks 
they  do ;  not  inshore  to  any  extent.  | 

Q.  You  are  able  to  state  the  average  number  of  the  American  cod-i 
fishing  fleet  1 — A.  I  don't  know  of  more  than  thirty  vessels. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  only  of  the  fleet  on  Miscou  Bank!— A.  To. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  whole  Saint  Law- 
rence f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  There  are  thirty  on  Miscou  Bank! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Miscou  Bank  is  100  miles  from  the  shore,  I  believe  t— A  M  ilj 
far ;  not  more  than  35  miles. 

Q.  Where  do  the  American  cod-fishermen  get  their  bait  ?— A.  Th«f 
get  a  great  quantity'  from  the  inshore  fishery.  . 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  catch  bait! — A.  I  have  seen  them  setnet%) 
but  not  take  them  up.  i 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  do  catch  baiti — A,  Ihavenota 
They  often  draw  seines  to  shore  for  caplin  and  small  bait  ' 

Q.  Gould  the  Americans  carry  on  the  deep-sea  cod-fishery  withort; 
that  bait? — A.  Not  with  success. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that ! — A.  Yes ;  I  have  no  hesitation  i 
saying  it  could  not  be  carried  on. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the  number  of  ttie  Amm 
mackerel  fieet  which  frequented  the  coast  during  the  years  yoa  were 
the  fishing  business  ! — A.  I  have  seen  myself  from  Gasp6  to  Point  Mi 
ereau  about  150  sail.  I  have  seen  even  more  than  that  number,  bnt 
will  give  that  as  an  average.  From  Bay  Chaleurs  down  to  Cape  Cbt 
and  around  Anticosti,  I  have  heard  from  the  Americans  of  abont ' 

sail. 
Q.  That  number  of  vessels  frequent  the  localities  named  annnauy 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  that  number  would  include  the  fieet  a 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape  Breton  ! — ^A.  I  don't  know  much  a 
that  fleet.    They  may  have  changed  ground,  bnt  I  am  not  aware  t 
did  so. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  t)f  the  localities  named  by  you!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  average  you  place  at  about  400  sail ! — A.  Y^es. 
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Q.  YoQ  have  often  had  conversations  with  American  captains,  I  snp- 
086  f— A.  Yes,  very  often  ;  some  men  I  saw  year  after  year. 
Q.  Ton  have  talked  with  them  about  the  result  of  the  season's  work  f — 
L.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  estimate  of  the  average  annual 
Itch  of  these  vessels? — A.  It  would  be  merely  an  estimate. 
Q.  From  what  they  have  told  you  ? — A.  Their  tonnage  would  run 
9om  60  to  120  tons.  I  would  average  it  at  about  75  tons.  In  estimat- 
ig  the  catch,  I  could  not  place  it  at  more  than  700  barrels  per  season, 
hat  woald  leave  a  large  margin  for  those  not  successful. 
Q.  To  what  countries  do  your  large  houses  export  the  codfish  taken 
J  yonr  fishermen  ? — ^A.  Principally  to  South  America,  Brazil  markets, 
klj,  Spain,  West  Indies,  &c. 

Q.  Not  any  to  the  United  States  f — A.  None  whatever. 
Q.  Can  yoa  explain  the  reason  f — A.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  fish 
n  not  cured  in  a  manner  which  would  suit  the  American  markets ; 
ley  are  dried  too  hard.  The  market  also  is  not  as  good,  and  the  mer- 
kants  can  do  better  in  other  markets.  I  have  heard  that  some  have 
jed  the  American  market^  but  that  they  failed  to  make  it  profitable. 
it  one  instance  I  know  the  result  was  such  that  they  never  shipped 
pio.  They  lost  money  by  transactions  both  on  codfish  and  herring. 
Q.  A  report  was  read  by  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  stat- 
ic a  very  ridiculously  small  number  of  mackerel  as  having  been  caught 
f  some  fishermen  on  our  coast;  you  don't  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery 
all,  I  believe  f — A.  No ;  except  for  bait, 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  mackerel  do  frequent  your 
astf— A.  I  am  quite  positive  of  that.  They  are  abundant  there  this 
ar. 

Q.  Mackerel  have  come  in  very  plentifully  t— A.  Yes ;  in  every  direc- 
HI  all  round  the  coast. 

Q.  Is  mackerel  used  largely  as  an  article  of  bait  T — A.  While  they 
It,  and  can  be  caught,  entirely. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  caught  by  your  people  for  other  purposes  t — A. 
>]  except  in  bays  where  cod-fishing  is  not  prosecuted. 
Q.  So  the  catch  of  your  fishermen  along  the  coast  will  be  almost  nil 
tiie  article  of  mackerel  for  trade  purposes  ! — A.  I  don't  suppose  more 
ui  50  barrels  are  caught  for  sale. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

().  During  the  last  few  years  have  not  the  American  mackerel  fleet 

ised  to  come  to  your  bay  ? — A.  They  have  not  ceased  to  come ',  they 

re  diminished  to  a  great  extent,  not  ceased. 

12,  How  many  vessels  have  you  known  to  be  there  ^  we  will  take  1876 

'example  f — ^A.  I  should  say  that  on  the  same  ground  where  formerly 

ire  were  400  vessels,  there  would  not  be  more  than  100  in  1876. 

^  Do  you  think  there  are  lOOf — A.  Two  American  vessels  were  in 

r  port.    I  was  on  board  of  one,  and  that  was  what  the  captain  esti- 

ited  as  the  number  there;  he  said  there  were  about  100  in  the  bay. 

9.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  bay! — A.  I  mean  Bay  Chaleurs. 

i.  Do  yoa  know  the  captain's  namef — ^A.  I  do  not. 

i.  Was  the  estimate  he  gave  you  that  there  were  100  American  ves- 

|in  the  bay ?— A.  He  said  in  the  bay;  I  always  understand  that ''  the 

r"  means  Bay  Chaleurs. 

2.  Is  it  not  called  Bay  St.  Lawrence? — A.  Gulf  is  the  proper  name 

it. 

i.  Have  you  not  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  *  the  bay"!    When 
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Americans  are  spoken  of  as  coining  to  the  bay,  don't  they  mean  to  Bay 
St.  Lawjencet — A.  Ship  captains  always  call  it  the  gnlf. 

Q.  Is  not  the  mackerel  canght  there  known  as  bay  mackerel  1— A« 
Kot  to  my  knowledge;  I  never  heard  them  so  called* 

Q.  You  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  the  estimate  jm\ 
received  from  this  American  captain  was  that  there  were  100  Ameri<9fti 
mackerel  schooners  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  last  year! — A.  That  is  as  I  andtf*i 
stood  it;  not  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  only,  but  along  the  coast  up  to  Oip»i 
Chatte. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  whole  gulf? — A.  Not  in  the  whole  golf. 

Q.  What  part  do  you  mean  to  exclude  t — A.  It  would  include  te 
waters  between  Magdalen  Islands  and  Ghasp^,  including  Anticosti.     J 

Q.  Then  his  estimate  was  that  there  were  100  American  veaaels  in  m 
that  region  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  around  the  Magdalen  Ii»laadsf— A; 
fes;  that  is,  I  understood  him  so. 

Q.  Do  you  exclude  or  include  the  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island f<H 
A.  He  did  not  refer  to  them  at  all;  it  is  further  away  from  ua. 

Q.  Within  your  own  observation  in  1876,  how  many  Americaa  vomMj 
did  you  see  ? — A.  Not  nearly  as  many  as  before.  j 

Q.  Not  nearly  as  many  as  100 f — A.  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten;  1 
have  seen  eight  or  ten  off  the  coast  in  the  offing. 

Q.  They  were  mackerelersf — A.  I  presume  they  werechaaginggcoaal 
going  from  one  place  to  another. 

Q.  In  what  month  was  that? — A.  At  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
ginning  of  August. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  the  mackerel-fishing  laMyevwaaa 
total  failure  I — A.  I  have  heard  it  was  a  very  short  catch. 

Q.  Nearly  a  total  failure  ? — A.  I  understand  so.  We  don't  proseoilt 
the  mackerel  fishery  to  any  extent,  and  we  don't  notice  it,  commeBOiUfi 

Q.  How  about  1875  ? — A.  It  was  also  a  short  catch  that  year. 
1874  it  was  better,  but  it  was  not  a  good  catch. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  a  good  mackerel  year  within  your  ob 
and  information  since  1873,  has  there  ? — A.  No ;  that  is,  not  a  veiy  gi 
one. 

Q.  The  cod  fishery  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in  a  prosperous  oondi 
in  your  vicinity  ? — A.  Yes,  it  has. 

Q.  Increasing  in  quantity! — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Almost  invariably  profitable? — A.   Yes;   there  is  an  inci 
number  of  boats  every  year. 

Q.  And  the  merchants  have  made  vast  profits  f — A.  They  gei 
make  very  good  profits. 

Q.  What  percentage  are  the  profits  commonly  estimated  to  be  f 
I  don't  know  that  the  profits  of  prosecuting  the  fisheries  are  se 
great.    It  is  hard  to  say  what  they  are,  the  cost  of  handling  fiafa  is 
heavy. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  whether  you  agree  with  Gaptain  Lavoie's  view, 
stated  in  his  report  in  1876 : 

Whilst  I  am  on  this  matter,  I  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  to  ocnroet  an 
which  I  have  made  in  my  report  of  last  year,  with  regard  to  the  pnoe  of  eod.    In 
to  ffive  an  idea  of  the  enormoos  profits  realized  by  merohants  froat  Gasp^  ia 
dealings  with  Ushermen,  I  was  led  to  state,  through  an  iavolantary  miateke,  thaft^ 
pnrchase-price,  as  weU  as  the  price  of  sale  of  fish,  formed  a  net  profit.    This  enor 
very  properly  pointed  oat  to  me ;  bat  every  correction  being  made,  there  stiU  n 
abont  100  per  cent,  profit  on  the  salee  of  fish,  and  at  least  50  per  cent,  oa  tkej 
goods,  which  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

Is  that  a  correct  estimate  f — A.  I  should  say  not.    It  is  exagj^ 
Q.  How  much  is  it  exaggerated  f — ^A.  150  per  cent,  is  very  mu 
aggerated. 
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Q.  We  will  take  goods ;  what  is  the  profit  on  goods  T — A.  It  is  not  a 
iuh  basiness  and  yon  cannot  estimate  the  profits  without  yon  find  oat 
vbat  the  losses  are. 

Q.  Yon  are  able  to  estiniate  it  soffioiently  to  say  that  Mr.  Lavoie's 
totement  is  exaggerated  t — A.  After  keeping  the  books  of  an  establish- 
lent  for  eight  years  I  can  say  it  is  largely  exaggerated. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  150  per  cent.,  what  is  the  percentage  of  profit  T — A.  It 
loot  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  a  year's  business. 

Q.  The  magnitude  of  the  cod-fishing  business  has  been  increasingf — 
L  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  you  can  always  get  an 
iboDdaDce  of  cod-fish  t — A.  The  catch  varies,  but  when  the  catch  is  short 
B  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  and  river  it  is  generally  large  on  the  north 
kore. 

Q.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  somewhere  T — A.  Yes.  The  fish 
kange  their  grounds,  but  there  is  an  abundant  supply. 

Q.  So  that  in  some  quarters  there  will  be  a  scarcity  and  in  others  a 
|Pttt  abundance  t — A.  A  great  abundance. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  won't  come  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  Oasp6  until 
li  late  as  August  T — A.  Not  so  late  as  that. 

Qi  Here  is  what  a  government  officer  says  about  that  matter : 

Vheii  I  vistted  the  coast  of  Qtmp6  daring  the  month  of  Aagaat,  meet  of  the  flshermen 
Mgivra  ap  all  hope;  afterwarda  fish  weroi  however,  canght  near  the  shore,  where, 
i  ordinary  seaeons,  they  had  disappeared  fur  two  or  three  seasons  past.  This  led  to 
1»  npeotatioii  that  they  woald,  tn  time,  retara  on  the  Banks,  where  they  ooald  be 
■ghti  and  tb»t  they  woald  remain  there  longer  than  asoal. 

A.  Qiven  up  all  hope  of  a  good  catch  ;  not  of  catching  some  fish. 
Q.  I  don't  mean  a  solitary  cod-fish  every  year,  but  I  mean  cod*fish  in 
leha  quantity  as  to  be  a  goo<l  business  f — A.  The  catch  was  only  one- 
ilf  Dp  to  that  date. 

Q.  The  movements  of  these  fish  are  past  finding  out,  are  they  notf — 
#  I  don't  know  that. 

<).  Ton  cannot  account  for  their  appearance  and  disappearance  at 
rtaiD  places,  and  their  changes  from  year  to  year? — A.  1  think  so. 
key  have  their  grounds ;  they  move  to  certain  places  on  the  feeding- 
loands ;  that  is,  the  inshore  fish.  The  inshore  fish  never  go  ont  into 
fep  water,  that  is  to  the  Banks,  it  is  snpitosed. 
^  While  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  fish,  there  is  no  counting 
•t  they  will  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  spots  and  in  the  same  quan- 
Igrf— A.  Not  in  the  same  quantity. 

Q.  Ton  estimate  the  catch  of  mackerel  at  700  barrels  per  season  for 
ph  mackereler  on  an  average  T — A.  Tes,  that  would  be  two  trips. 
!Q.  To  what  year  would  that  apply  t — A.  It  would  apply  to  some  years 
10,  from  1857  to  1866. 

H,  Tour  fishermen  don't  absolutely  keep  out  of  the  Bank  cod  fishery, 
$  they  resort  to  it  only  when  there  is  a  failure  of  the  inshore  fishery  f — 
Ten,  when  the  fish  cannot  be  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  Bank  fishery,  as  there 
I  been  in  Newfoundlandt — A.  By  inshore  fishermen,  do  yon  mean  f 
1^  In  Newfoundland  they  pay  a  bounty  on  every  banker  fitted  out  f — 
'There  has  been  nothing  in  that  way  with  us. 

Kk.  Is  it  not  understood  that  the  Bank  fishery  is  the  most  profitable 
l^ded  there  is  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise  to  prosecute  it  f — A.  Not 
\h  their  means  of  prosecuting  it;  that  is,  our  inshore  fishermen. 
Q.  With  adequate  means,  is  it  not  more  profitable  than  the  inshore 
kery  t — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  what  the  profits  of  the  Bank  vessels  are. 
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No,  39, 

Josef.  O.  Sibots,  merchant,  Grande  Biviere,  ooantj  of  Oasp^,  ealM 
ou  Ix'halt'  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  fiwora  aodei* 
amiued. 

To  Mr.  Doutre : 

I  am  a  merchant  at  Grande  Riviere,  coanty  of  Gaspd  I  have  cfl^ 
ployed  men  to  fish  for  me  round  my  neighborhood.  I  have  fished  o| 
the  south  side  of  the  Eiver  St.  Lawrence,  from  Paspebiac  toGapeQ«|rf^ 
a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  My  fishing  was  done  with  small  (KMto, 
each  having  two  men ;  I  generally  have  six  of  such  boats  employtl 
fishing.  I  have  carried  on  this  kind  of  business  during  the  last  tweot| 
years.  It  is  cod  we  take  on  that  coast.  Ood  is  slightly  more  abaodaal 
than  it  was  20  years  ago ;  it  may  be  that  each  boat  takes  less,  bntthl 
number  of  boats  has  considerably  increased  during  that  period.  Part(i( 
the  cod  is  taken  along  the  coast,and  the  remainder  on  Miscou  Bank.  Col 
is  taken  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  coast.  They  take  aboat  halj 
their  catch  on  the  coast  within  the  distance  mentioned,  and  the  reoudi 
inghalf  on  Miscou  Bank.  Tbey  take  cod  with  bait  consisting  of  ca« 
herring,  squid,  smelt,  and  mackerel.  The  bait  is  obtained  at  froml 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  the  coast ;  it  is  very  rare  the  flAI 
ermeu  would  have  to  go  out  as  far  as  three  miles  to  take  bait 
can  fishermen  could  not  bring  fresh  bait  from  their  homes.  It  cai 
be  kept  with  ice  to  be  used  advantageously  for  more  than  two 
The  efi'ect  of  placing  bait  on  ice  is  to  soften  it  so  that  it  will  not  Mdm^ 
the  hooks.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  American  schooners  fishiogBsefe^ 
erel  on  the  coast  I  have  mentioned,  and  have  myself  counted  90  asBj 
coming  out  of  Bay  Chaleurs  to  fish  along  the  coast.  A);  tines i^*" 
the  fish  were  abundant,  there  were  some  500  or  600  American  wIm 
frequenting  the  coast  I  have  mentioned.  These  vessels  are  40  to  If 
tons  capacity.  Americans  bring  their  bait  with  them  when  they 
mackerel  fishing.  Each  American  vessel  takes  from  400  to  600 
as  a  load. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  make  more  than  one  fishing  trip  a  season!-*] 
I  have  heard  that  some  of  them  make  two  and  some  three  trips 
year. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  of  any  Canadians  fishing  in  American 
— A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  you  know  of  the  mackerel  fisheiy  in  ji 
neighborhood,  do  yon  think  that  the  Americans  could  profitably 
on  this  fishery  near  your  part  of  the  coast,  if  they  were  prevented 
fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  that 
could. 

Q.  Large  establishments  conduct  the  ood  fishery  at  Oasp6  and 
pebiac,  I  believe  f — A.  Yes;  and  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  They  are  interested,  above  all,  in  the  cod  fislieryt — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  these  establishments  send  their  codfish  to  the  United  St 
or  elsewhere  t — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  being  sent  to  the  United  ^ 
The  cod  is  generally  exported  to  Brazil,  Spain,  Portngal,  and  Italy* 

Q.  What  do  fishermen  like  you  do  with  the  codfish  they  catch ^ 
Some  Canadians  export,  and  others  sell  them  to  the  large 
ments  of  Bobin  and  Boutillier  and  Gollas,  and  to  other  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  every  year  more  than  you  use  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  take  them  to  sell  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  generally  dispose  of  your  fish  t — ^A.  I  sell 
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Aem,  in  the  dried  state,  to  Bobin  and  Ooy,  and  other  parties ;  and  the 
^rge  fish,  in  the  salt  and  green  state,  I  send  in  barrels  to  Quebec  and 
HoDtreal. 

Q.  For  home  oonsumption  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  in  your  parish  conduct  a  similar  business? — A. 
iboQt  150. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  your  parish? — ^A.  About  2,000  souls. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Captain  Lavoie  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yon  see  him  last  f — A.  In  my  parish,  about  a  month 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  t-^A.  !No. 

Q.  Was  he  in  pretty  good  health  when  you  saw  him  f — A.  Yes. 

No.  40. 

Abraham  Lebbun,  fish  merchant,  of  Perce,  connty  of  Oasi)^,  was 
ftUed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Msyesty,  sworn 
iftd  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Qnestion.  How  long  have  yon  resided  at  Perce  f — Answer.  For  a  few 
fMurs. 

Q.  Where  did  you  previously  reside  f — A.  On  the  north  shore. 
Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where  t— A.  At  Sheldrake. 
Q.  How  DQany  years  did  yon  live  there  f — A.  Ten. 
Q.  Are  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fishing  grounds  fi^m 
^Dt  (les  Monts  to  Sheldrake  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence! — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Since  when  have  you  had  experience  in  this  relation  f — A.  Since 
B56. 

Q.  For  how  many  miles  have  yon  knowledge  of  this  coast  t — A.  For 
W. 

Q.  Yoa  have  been  acquainted  with  it  year  after  year  during  that 
Miodf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  fishing 
roonds  on  this  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fishing  grounds  are  they  t — A.  They  ate  reckoned 
\  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Q.  For  what  fish  t— A.  God,  halibut,  mackerel,  herring,  squid,  lautz, 
id  caplin.    These  are  found  in  abundance. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  this  coast  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
litf — A.  Cod  bait  is  always  found  there  in  abundance. 
Q.  During  what  periods  f — ^A.  The  bait  generally  strikes  in  there 
K>at  the  middle  of  May ;  and  it  continues  there  until  navigation  closes. 
Q.  Does  it  ever  fail  t — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  up  to  the  lat- 
rend  of  November. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  sort  of  bait  fonnd  at  the  months  and  on  the  bars 
the  rivers  f — A.  We  have  also  clams  in  abundance.  Salmon  and 
ont  are  also  found  in  these  rivers.  In  fact,  some  of  these  rivers  for 
thing  purposes  are  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  Dominion. 
Q.  When  do  the  mackerel  come  on  that  coast  t — ^A.  Generally  about 
e  middle  of  July. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  they  remain  t— A.  Generally  throughout  Sep- 
mber. 
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Q.  In  what  qoantities  do  they  firequeot  the  shorcIT— -A.  In  Tery  laife 
qaantities.  I  have  seen  the  mackerel  there  schot^  for  miles  aloDg  thi 
Bhore.    They  come  all  along  the  coast  in  great  bodies. 

Q.  Yon  have  seen  them  school  f — A.  Yes ;  close  inshore.  The  mid* 
erel  strike  the  shore  and  keep  in  dose  to  it. 

Q.  How  do  yon  observe  them  f — A.  They  rise  in  what  is  esUedi 
school. 

Q.  What  appearance  does  this  give  the  water  f — A.  It  looks  m  if  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind  were  passing  over  it. 

Q.  When  you  see  the  water  in  that  condition,  what  does  it  indicate  t- 
A.  That  a  large  qnantity  of  mackerel  are  there  in  a  body. 

Q.  How  long  does  this  continne  f — A.  They  will  school  for  a  whoh 
week  at  a  time. 

Q.  This  shows  that  the  mackerel  are  schooling  during  that  timeU 
A.  Yes ;  and  then  they  may  disappear  for  some  days.  I  supposie  tin! 
they  are  sick  during  this  space  of  time ;  but  after  a  few  days  hafl 
passed  they  will  be  seen  in  the  same  way  as  was  previously  the  case. 

Q.  Does  this  extend  over  the  period  you  have  mentioned,  from  tks 
middle  of  July  to  the  1st  of  October  t — A.  Yes,  generally.  Tbey  wil 
disappear  at  times  for  a  week,  and  then  they  will  all  at  onoe  appal 
again  in  as  a  great  force  as  ever. 

Q.  By  whom  are  these  mackerel  fished  for  on  that  coaatt— A  ByttI 
Americans  in  their  vessels. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  do  these  vessels  catch  the  maei^ 
erel  T — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  often  qmu  dm 
inshore  along  the  rocks. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instance  whatever  of  Amerieao  ves- 
sels carrying  on  the  mackerel  fishery  outside  of  three  miles  from  tkst 
shore  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  from  Cape  (AaOe  t»; 
Cape  6asp6,  of  the  same  character  as  the  north  shore  f — A.  Tes,ttW 
as  mackerel  are  concerned.  J 

Q.  Do  these  American  vessels  ever  fish  there  forther  oat  than  thM 
miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  No.  j 

Q.  You  never  knew  them  to  fish  in  any  instanoe  fiurther  oot  1— J| 
No. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  the  mackerel  they  catch  are  caught  withis 
miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coast,  as  regards 
mackerel  fisheries  around  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  the  mackerel  caught  along  the  shore  from  Cape  C\ 
to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  t — A.  They  are  caught  along  the  coast  and 
the  bay. 

Q.  The  same  statement  is  true  with  referenoe  to  the  Oaap^  coast] 
A.  Yes;  the  mackerel  along  these  shores  are  caught  inshore^ 
three  miles  from  the  coast. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel  in  this  relation  caught  outsideof  the  t 
mile  limit  to  your  knowledge  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  btiaf  ■ 
caught.    1  have  repeatedly  seen  American  vessels— especially  when 
cruiser  swere  in  tiie  bay — come  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  aid^ 
questioning  the  skippers  as  to  their  reason  for  doing  so,  and  thoai 
posing  themselves  to  capture  by  their  presence  in  oar  waters,  thq^i 
plained  to  me  that  the  only  fish  found  outside  of  th^e  limits  were  '*^ 
which  are  called  tinkers,  a  very  small,  and,  as  I  suppose,  tbe  yoongi 
erel,  and  that  their  only  chance  of  making  a  fiare  was  to  come  audi 
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iloog  the  shore ;  otherwise  th^  said  they  woald  have  to  go  home  with- 
mt  &re. 

Q.  Are  yoo  aoqaaioted  with  the  shores  of  the  Island  of  Antioostl  t — 
L  I  bave  been  there. 

Q«  Are  they  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  yoa  have  described  f 
^A.  Tlie  shores  are  of  the  same  character  with  regard  to  fishing  as  oar 
wrtk  shore,  especially  the  north  shore  of  Aoticosti.  This  i«  a  great 
^laoe  for  halibut. 

Q.  Are  balibot  caaght  on  the  shores  yon  have  mentioned  t — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Halibut  are  caaght  along  the  north  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
|hr  the  distance  of  1^  miles,  to  which  yon  have  referred  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  they  are  taken  on  the  north  coast  of  Anticosti,  and  along  the 
oath  coast,  and  along  the  other  coasts  ou  the  soath  side  of  the  St  Law- 
nee,  which  you  have  mentioned? — A.  Tes,  sir;  from  Gape  Chatte  to 
iSipe  Gasp6 ;  this  is  a  celebrated  coast  for  halibut. 

4  Are  halibnt  caught  on  the  shores  of  Gasp6  and  the  Bay  of  Ghal- 
Rinf— A.  They  are  or  have  been  caaght  there. 

!  Q.  By  whom  is  the  halibut  fishery  carried  on  f — A.  Ohiefly  by  the 
liierieaDs. 
'  Q.  And  how  are  they  caught  T — A.  With  trawls. 

(^  What  e£fect  has  their  mode  of  fishing  had  on  the  coast  as  a  halibat 
bhery  ground  f — A.  With  regard  to  halibnt,  it  has  injared  the  fishery. 

Q.  By  what  means! — A.  By  overfishing.  Halibat  is  a  fish  which 
bes  Dot  reproduce  itself  like  the  cod;  and  of  course  the  fiishing  is  thus 
Aeted  and  iujnrod. 

Q.  By  whom  has  this  overfishing  been  done  Y — ^A.  By  the  Americans. 
Q.  During  how  many  years  f — A.  It  has  been  the  case  as  long  as  I 
Ml  remember — that  is  from  1856  to  the  time  when  I  left  the  north  shore, 
1 1873.  They  have  frequented  the  coast  from  year  to  year. 
Q.  Is  the  halibut  fishery  carried  on  now  on  the  south  shore  t — A. 
Lt  present,  halibat  are  very  scarce  there;  but  formerly  they  were  very 
kotifal  on  this  coast. 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  halibut  fishery  at  present  carried  on  f — A.  I  could 
0t  say  whether  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  but  it  has  been  carried  ou 
^r  years  by  the  Americans,  the  same  as  on  the  north  shore. 
Q.  You  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  the  fishing  on  the  north  shore 
im  you  left  it  t — ^A.  No ;  but  when  I  left  it  the  halibat  had  apiiarently 
uninislied  in  number. 

<{.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  there  f — A.  Some  30  vessels 
ihed  between  the  coast  of  Anticosti  and  our  coast. 
iQ.  On  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Thirty  vessels  frequented  that  quarter  f — A.  Yes ;  for  halibut. 
Q.  Is  this,  for  them,  a  profitable  business T-» A.  Yes;  it  must  have 
^,  for  they  have  told  me — and  I  suppose  that  they  were  not  boasting — 
iat  some  of  thdr  trips  had  been  sold  as  high  as  15  cents  a  pound  in 
le  American  market. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  of  the  quantity  they  catch,  if  you  can. — A.  I 
ibU  not  do  so. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  could  give  an  approximate  idea  T — A  I  could  not 
Q.  You  never  made  any  inquiry  aboot  it  f — ^A.  No. 
Q.  Do  they  trawl  on  your  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

<).  And  the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  damage  the  fishery  t — ^A.  It  has 
)m  detrimental  to  the  halibut  fishery. 

%  I>o  any  Oanadian  fishermen  now  take  halibnt  or  have  they  done 
.  They  do  not  fish  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  halibut. 
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There  are  no  halibut  fishermen  there ;  bat  nambers  of  our  fishermen  M 
for  cod. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  saying  that  the  fishery  there  has  been  dan- 
aged  f — ^A.  That  the  fish  are  not  now  so  abundant  as  was  formerly  tha 
case. 

Q.  What  wonld  be  the  effect  if  the  fishermen  desisted  from  fishing  for 
a  period  f — A.  The  fish  wonld  then,  of  coarse,  increase  in  namber;  thii 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  left  alone. 

Q.  Yon  know  hoT  long  this  would  be  advisable  t — A*  I  should  tbiik 
the  fishery  would  be  restored  in  six  years'  time. 

Q.  It  wonld  then  be  as  good  as  ever  f — A.  Yes.  If  the  fishing  iB  eoi- 
tinued  as  it  has  been  carried  on,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  lead  to  tbeoM- 
plete  destruction  of  the  fishery. 

Q.  This  will  be  the  case  if  it  is  continued  for  some  years  to  oome,  t» 
as  great  an  extent  as  was  the  fact  when  you  resided  there  t— A  Yes; 
that  will  ruin  the  fishery  completely  with  regard  to  this  species  of  fitk. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  fishery  have  yon  yourself  been  engaged!— A  la 
the  cod  fishery. 

Q.  Altogether  f — A.  Of  course,  on  the  north  shore,  when  we  had  ft. 
chance  to  seine  mackerel,  we  did  so. 

Q.  I  believe  that  yon  are  from  Jersey  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  cod-fishing  establishments  are  there  on  north  coast  !«• 
A.  There  are  a  great  many.  The  coast  is  lined  witli  these  eatabliik* 
ments. 

Q.  These  are  cod  fishing  establishments f — A.  Yes;  some  are laiyr 
and  some  smaller  than  others. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod-fishing  carried  on  f— A.  In  boats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  this  fishery  t-i.  I 
should  say  that  on  the  portion  of  the  coast  I  have  mentioned  UMte 
would  be  1,000  boats. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  catch  of  such  a  boat)— A*, 
It  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  quintals.  J 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  boats  f — A.  There  are  two  men  m 
boat  They  generally  reckon  three  men  to  each  boat — two  in  the  b«l 
and  one  man  on  shore  to  cure  the  fish.  ' 

Q.  And  this  business  of  catching  codfish  is  carried  on  up  to  the  piij 
sent  time  t — A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Is  it  in  a  prosperous  condition  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  present  moment  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  this  coast  is  celebrated  for  furnishing  a  anifM 
of  bait.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fish  so  procured  is  takeuMJ 
shore! — ^A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  prosecution  of  the  mackerel-fishing  affect  the  M 
ply  of  bait  for  cod-fishing;  do  you  use  mackerel-bait  ¥ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  prosecution  of  the  mackerel-fishing  interfere  in  any 
with  the  supply  of  mackerel- bait! — A.  It  doe& 

Q.  The  Americans  catch  large  quantities  of  mackerel  on  the  shore! 
A.  Yes.    Of  course,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  mackerel  form 
only  bait  that  can  be  taken. 

Q.  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  that  question  f— A  ' 
especially  on  the  Gasp^  coast  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs,  at  a 
time  of  the  year  the  only  bait  that  can  be  caught  is  mackerel ;  tki 
during  times  when  herring  and  other  bait  fail.    Then  the  fishermen 
on  mackerel  for  bait. 
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Q.  Then  you  say  that  there  is  a  neason  when  the  cod-flshers  depend 
Ibr  bait  entirely  on  mackerel  I — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  dnring  that  period  the  large  catch  of  mackerel  taken  by  the 
^erican  fishermen  affects  the  supply  of  this  bait  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  detriment  of  the  cod  fishery  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  American  cod- fishing  fleet  in  the 
ny  f— A.  I  have  heard  from  American  captains  who  come  to  the  bay — 
[have questioned  them  repeatedly  on  the  subject — that  the  number  of 
he  ood-fishers  was  about  500 — ^between  400  and  500  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Where  do  they  procure  their  bait  t — A.  The  generality  of  them 
90care  it  on  the  coast. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  itf — ^A.  In  nets.  They  take  their  herring  in 
lets. 

Q.  And  what  else  f — ^A.  Squid ;  they  also  seine  caplin  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  ever  use  mackerel  for  bait  f — ^A.  Of  course ; 
lat  they  take. 

Q.  Do  yoa  consider  that  their  right  to  procure  fresh  bait  on  this  coast 
B  a  necessity  to  insure  the  success  of  the  American  cod-fishing  fleet  f — 
iuTes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  consider  this  to  be  the  caset — A.  It  seems  to  me  that 
kfoold  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  fishery  if  they  had  not 
ke  ri^ht  to  come  on  our  shores  for  bait. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  consider  that  they  cannot  get  it  anywhere  else  f — ^A. 
Riey  require  fresh  bait  to  catob  codfish. 

Q.  Why  noust  they  get  their  bait  here  in  these  places  on  our  coast  t — 
L  Because  they  cannot  procure  it  elsewhere. 

Q.  And  dnring  all  this  period  and  the  number  of  years  of  which  you 
lavespokeiiy  have  the  Americans  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  it  here! — 
LYes. 

Q.  And  of  catohing  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  nets  with  which  they  catch  itt — A.  The 
Iring  them  with  them.  I  have  besides  seen  them  purchasing  nets  from 
merchants  on  our  shore.  When  a  vessel  happens  to  lose  its  nets  oat- 
fde,  they  come  in  and  buy  nets  from  our  merchants. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  their  bait  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Beci- 
Rocity  Treaty! — A.  They  ran  the  risk  of  capture  to  obtain  it  within 
he  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Year  after  year!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  I  have  seen  them  do  so. 
i  Q.  They  kept  on  doing  so  notwithstanding  the  abrogation  of  that 
baty,  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  bait  inshore f — A.  They  had  to  get  bait 
l^hdther  they  had  a  right  to  do  so  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  Americans  on  the  sub« 
Kt!— A.  1  have. 

Q.  What  do  they  themselves  state  about  itf — A.  That  they  had  no 
fteniative,  but  that  they  had  to  procure  bait  or  else  go  without  fish. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  usual  fare  of  their  cod-fishing  vessels 
If— A.  As  far  as  I  have  been  informed  by  themselves,  I  should  say 
hat  it  is  from  700  to  800  quintals. 

Q.  That  is  their  average  faref — A.  It  was  so  reckoned  by  them. 

Q.  Is  the  cod-fishing  business  a  certain  business  f — A.  Yes. 
:  Q.  It  is  not  a  precarious  business  at  all  f — A.  No ;  one  year  it  will 
BmiDish,  but  it  will  not  fail  altogether,  and  the  next  year  the  fish  will 
to  more  abundant.  We  generally  have  alternate  good  years — ooe  year 
"ill  be  good  and  the  next  indifferent;  but  this  fishery  never  fails  alto- 
[ether. 
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Q.  And,  generally  speaking,  is  it  a  verj  profitable  boaineBsl— A.  It 
is  a  profitable  basiness. 

Q«  Have  yon  known  of  any  exportation  of  ood  to  the  United  Stain 
during  yoor  ^perience  in  the  cod  fishery  ! — ^A.  I  am  aware  that  tooepis 
of  assorted  cargoes  were  sent  there  by  one  of  onr  principal  firms  cm  dM 
coast  of  6asp6  daring  the  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  bat  that  is  all  I  am  awm 
of  that  has  been  dispatched  to  that  market  by  oar  merehaDtB»  Aft 
American  firm  was  established  in  Oasp6  daring  the  Beciproeity  TraatgK 
in  Oasp6  Basin  and  the  Bay  of  Ghalears,  bat  they  only  remdned  thai 
for  three  years ;  and  they  ased  to  export  fish,  ood  and  herriag,  to  tti 
States.    Mr.  Miriam  was  the  principal  in  the  fimu 

Q.  They  did  not  f  nd  it  sncoessfal  f-*A.  Hi^  did  not  soooesd^atal 
events;  they  only  continned  operations  during  three  years. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  ship  fish  in  a  dried  and  hard  state  to 
foreign  markets! — ^A.  We  do. 

Q.  And  where  do  yoa  i^ip  the  green  and  large  fish  t— A*  To  QaebN 
and  Montreal. 

Q.  You  find  this  profitable  T — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  the  best  market  for  these  fish! — ^A.  Yes,  for  that  qoafifyrf 
fish.    We  do  so  year  after  year. 

Q.  You  have  continaoasly  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Amnai 
market! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  the  places  yoa  mention  are  the  best  market  te 
your  fish! — A.  Yes,  for  green  and  pickled  fish.  We  send  tkelai|l| 
table  fish  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Q.  These  are  large  and  green  fish  such  as  the  Americana  akk  lad 
use! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Oanadiau  vessel  fishing  in  Anerien  vip 
ters! — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  sending  to  the  States  of  the  two  cargoes  of  wM  )it| 
have  spoken  a  profitable  enterprise! — A.  No.  I  have  heard  ^4*4 
of  these  firms  say  that  it  did  not  pay,  and  that  for  this  reason  tkejCl 
not  make  any  further  shipments  to  that  market. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  When  did  yon  enter  into  business  on  the  south  side  of  theBiiKj 
St.  Lawrence  ! — A.  In  1856.  ] 

Q.  You  entered  into  business  as  a  dealer  in  fish  there  !— A.  ^^  J 

Q.  And  you  dealt  in  mackerel,  did  you  not! — A«  Yes.  When  iW 
ing  we  used  to  seine  for  mackerel  cm  the  coast  when  we  had  an  opM 
tunity  for  doing  sa  J 

Q.  You  had  an  abundance  of  mackerel  on  your  coast!— A.  Tee;  N 
were  very  abundant. 

Q.  And  you  could  always  catch  all  you  wanted  with  seines  !-*A.  S 
we  could  not — ^not  as  much  as  we  wanted. 

Q.  But  as  much  as  you  could  find  a  market  or  use  for!— A.  I 
seined  as  much  as  50  barrels  at  one  haul  of  the  seine. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  mackerel  which  yoa  caught  on  the 
coast ! — A.  We  sent  them  to  Montreal,  which  was  our  market  for 

Q.  in  what  state  did  you  send  them  there! — A.  In  the  round 
and  salted.    They  were  not  split  up  the  back  after  the  manner  ef 
Americans.    The  belly  of  the  fish  was  left  open  and  they  were ' 
with  salt  and  packed  in  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  mackerel  for  bait ! — A.  O,  yes ;  we  need 
for  bait  when  we  had  no  other  bait. 

Q.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  there  no  other  bait!    Yoa  hate 
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ioned  some  six  kinds  iaitable  for  cod-flBhiog  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Daring  what  period  do  yon  get  nothing  save  mackerel  for  bait  f— 
k.  Daring  Angnst ;  bait  is  then  scarce.  When  the  mackerel  are  most 
^ntifal  it  woold  seem  as  if  th^  drive  away  idl  other  bait. 

Q.  At  all  events  other  bait  does  then  disappear  Y — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  time  when  yon  nse  yonr  seine  most  actively  t — ^A. 
Fast  so. 

Q.  Did  it  orcnr  to  yon  that  by  doing  so,  yon  were  diminishing  the 
iWHint  of  bait  for  the  taking  <^  cod  f — A.  No ;  it  did  not  appear  so  to  ns. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  think  of  itt — A.  The  quantity  which  we  took  with 
lie  means  we  had  did  not  seem  to  have  such  an  efEdot. 
:  Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  seining  of  mackerel  does  sensibly  diminish 
be  amonnt  procurable  for  bait  f — A.  When  seining  is  carried  on  to  ex« 
Ms,  of  course  it  would  have  such  an  eiOTeet. 

Q.  Has  it  ever,  to  yonr  knowledge,  been  carried  on  to  excess  on  the 
mOk  shore  of  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence  T — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  is 
he  ease,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I  have  heard  that  it  has 
leendone. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  the  catch  of  mackerel  had  caused  a 
gmt  diminution  in  the  supply  of  bait  for  cod,  and  that  the  quantity 
iBBght  was  an  evil  and  an  injury ;  do  you  mean  to  say  so  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  now  say  that  the  amonnt  of  mackerel  caught  has  been  saffi- 
tet  to  diminish  sensibly  the  supply  of  bait  for  codlsh  t — A.  This  is 
fee  case,  of  coarse. 

Q.  In  one  sense  that  is  true.  Every  mackerel  taken  makes  one  less 
b  the  ocean ;  do  you  think  much  of  that  aspect  of  the  matter  t«*A. 
I^ell,  no ;  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  mackerel  were  not  caught  along  the  north  shore  in 
Dfficient  quantities  to  cause  any  particular  inconvenience  with  regard 
D  the  finding  of  bait  f — ^A.  The  fiict  that  we  confined  ourselves  to  one 
)o?e  or  two  on  each  side  of  as  makes  that  true. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  Seven  Islands  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  from  cod-fishermen  there  that  they 
Mmld  not  get  mackerel  for  bait  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  it  could  not  be  found  f — ^A.  They  said  that  they  could  not 
let  it 

Q.  There  was  enough  mackerel  everywhere ;  there  was  an  abundance 
ftbem  ;  and  you  have  seen  them  extending  for  miles  in  the  watc^t — 
LYes. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  be  got;  yon  say  there  are  plenty  of  mackerel  f — 
luTes. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  then ;  had  you  not  better  alter  that  state- 
Bent  t— A.  Which  part  of  the  statement  t 

Q.  That  there  was  such  a  diminution  of  the  mackerel  as  to  cause  a 
enable  injury  to  the  cod-fishery }  do  you  not  merely  mean  to  say  that 
here  might  be  mackerel  enough  seined  in  certain  localities  as  to  create 
inch  a  diminution  for  a  time ;  did  you  mean  anything  more  than  that  t — 
t  Well,  on  our  coast  of  Oasp6  that  is  the  case. 
,  Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  What  do  yon  mean 
pen,  that  there  might  be  such  over-fishing  for  mackerel  as  to  cause  a 
hsiporary  diminution  in  the  amount  of  bait  obtainable  in  certain  places 
tt  certain  times  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  mackerel  enough  on  that  coast  to  catch  all  the  cod 
Ml  the  coast  ? — A.  That  is  not  exactly  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  more  than  that  there  might  be  such  over-fishing  for 
uid  such  an  over-catch  of  mackerel  as  to  cause  a  diminution  of  the 
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mackerel  bait, which  can  be  obtained  at  certain  phioes  in  certain  timeBl-^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tbat  is  what  yon  mean  to  say  t — A.  Ye& 

Q-  Did  yon  ever  seli  clams  to  the  Americans  t — A.  "No, 

Q.  Have  yonr  pepple  ever  done  so  f — A.  I  have  heard  of  oor  people 
selling  tliem  clams. 

Q.  When  did  yon  change  your  residence  from  the  north  to  the  soath 
shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  f — ^A.  In  1873. 

Q.  Since  1873  have  you  had  any  personal  knowledge,  from  penoiul 
observation,  of  the  state  of  the  fishery  on  the  north  coast  t— A  No. 

Q.  Since  yon  have  been  on  the  south  shore,  in  Gaspe,  or  in  thik 
neighborhood,  have  yon  found  the  people  there  engaged  in  catching 
cod  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  mackerel  T — A.  They  do  catch  mackeroi. 

Q.  But  not  to  a  great  extent  f — ^A.  ISo. 

Q.  When  yon  speak  of  having  counted  eighty  American  veawls  in 
one  day  alone,  in  what  year  did  you  do  sof — ^A.  lam  not  aware  ef 
having  said  so. 

Q.  What  did  yon  state  on  the  subject  of  counting  eighty  f— A  I  an 
not  aware  of  having  said  that. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  count  as  many  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that) — ^A.  It  was  during  the  Bedprooitj 
Treaty,  and  during  the  time  when  the  cruisers  were  out.  That  was  tlie 
time  when  the  Americans  were  most  numerous  on  our  coast. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  left  the  north  side  of  the  river  Saint  Liv- 
rence? — A.  Yes ;  and  also  before  I  left  the  south  for  the  north  sfaon^ 
during  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  You  left  there  in  1853 1— A.  It  was  in  1856.  I  then  hadoHKXta- 
nities  of  seeing  the  American  vessels. 

Q.  Then  yonr  counting  was  done  before  you  went  to  the  north  sMao^ 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  while  on  the  north  shore  t— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  south  shore  in  1875  and  1876 1 — ^A.  I  was  thin 
in  1874  and  1875. 

Q.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Fisheries  it  is  stated,  on  pag» 
164,  that— 

From  all  acoonnts  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  quantity  of  maokeiel  in  Otfp^ 
Bay  abont  the  end  of  July  and  the  begin  ning  of  Angnst  f  bat  owing  to  the  gntft  he^ 
they  would  not  bite.  Very  few  were  oanght,  and  the  fish  soon  disappeared,  fiom 
fishermen  claim  that  the  steamers  passing  along  the  Gasp^  Bay  shores  frightos  tti 
mackerel. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  that  the  mackerel  are  so  frightened  I— A  I  as 
not  aware  that  it  is  the  case. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  of  it,  have  yon  not  t — A.  Yes ;  though  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  think  that  something  else  besides  the  steamers  frighteoB 
away  the  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  reason  why  so  few  were  oanghttbatyM 
was  that  they  would  not  bite,  or  was  it  because  there  were  not  eooafk 
of  them  T— A.  Well,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  not  bite.  That  if 
the  case  with  codfish,  you  know.  Very  often  they  are  plentiful  oo  ^ 
fiishing  grounds  in  shoal  water.  I  have  seen  them  as  thick  as  tvo  M 
in  depth  on  the  bottom,  and  on  trying  to  catch  them  with  the  hook  iot 
line  they  would  not  touch  the  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  hot  it  was  down  there  t— A.  They  would  aflt 
touch  the  bait  at  all,  though  they  were  as  plentiful  as  they  could  be 
One  could  not  even  see  the  bottom  in  two  fathoms  of  water  for  then. 
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Q.  Do  yon  tbiok  it  was  the  heat  which  prevented  them  from  bitingf — 
A.  I  ooald  not  say.  There  are  certain  hours  in  the  day  when  they  will 
bite,  and  certain  honrs  when  they  will  not  bite ;  and  one  thing  they  did 
▼as,  the  moment  they  saw  the  bait  coming  down  to  them,  they  would 
Mtaally  smell  it,  and  tnming  round  just  give  it  a  clip  with  their  tail, 
and  then  go  down  and  eat  the  bait  after  it  was  off  the  hook.  I  have 
seen  tbat  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  would  never  have  believed  such  a 
tbJDg  to  be  possible  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it ;  though  a  few  hours  after- 
wards they  would  bite  ravenously. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  time  or  hour  when  they  took  their  bite  f — A,  I 
aoppoee  not.  It  was  either  before  or  after  dinner,  I  suspect.  When  the 
eodfish  strike  on  the  shore,  it  is  just  like  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  water ; 
yoQ  see  nothing  but  the  tails  of  the  &h  above  the  water.  Such  was  the 
ease  in  Sheldrake  Bay.  They  come  there  playing  with  the  lantz,  and 
the  water,  as  it  were,  resembles  a  pot  when  boiling. 

Q.  Do  the  people  of  Antieosti  sell  fish  in  the  American  market,  or 
have  they  done  so  f — ^A.  They  are  generally  dealers  of  the  merchants  on 
the  coast  of  Gasp^. 

Q.  They  sell  to  the  merchants  there  f — A.  Yes.  and  ship  to  Quebec. 

Q.  There  is  not  capital  or  enterprise  enough  among  the  mercantile 
houses  on  Antieosti  to  undertake  the  foreign  trade f — A.  There  is;  the 
Berchants  of  the  Gasp^  coast  have  establishments  there  all  along  the 
north  shore. 

Q.  What  fishery  do  they  mostly  prosecnte  t — A.  The  cod-fishery. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  them  T — A.  Dry  them  and  ship  them  to 
Brazil,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Q.  In  the  same  way  as  your  houses  do  t — A.  These  are  our  houses 
who  have  these  establishments  on  the  Island  of  Antieosti ;  a  number 
of  schooners  from  Gasp6  also  fish  for  Gasp6  firms  there,  fishing  during 
)he  sammer  and  bringing  their  fish  over  to  Gasp6  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Do  your  people  catch  halibut  on  the  Antieosti  coast  t*-A.  They 
do  not  especially  fish  there  for  halibut. 

Q.  They  only  do  so  accidentally  t — ^A.  Tea,  at  present,  because  they 
are  now  very  scarce. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  the  mackerel  fishing  was  on  the  shores  of  Anti- 
eosti duriog  the  seasons  of  1875  and  '761— A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  no  mackerel  were  seen  near  that 
eoast  during  the  season  of  1875  Y — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  In  order  to  send  your  fish  to  foreign  markets — ^European  and 
Booth  American — ^you  thoroughly  dry  them  and  you  send  them  to  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  is  possible  t — A.  We  send  them 
to  the  latter  plaees  in  the  salt  and  pickled  state. 

Q.  And  not  dried  f — A.  We  do  send  them  dried ;  we  dry  the  large 
table  fish  and  send  them  to  Montreal. 

Q.  But  not  so  hardly  dried  as  for  tropical  voyages  t — A.  No.  We 
lenerally  ship  these  large  fish  to  Qnebeo  and  Montreal  in  the  foil. 

Q.  They  are  not  shipped  there  to  be  sent  to  foreign  markets  T — A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  for  home  consumption  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  these  markets  are  sufficient  for  the  amount  which 
JOQ  catch  and  prepare,  in  addition  to  what  you  send  to  West  Indies  and 
Europe!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  present  t — ^Y.  Yes.  Those  fish  go  thronghout  the  Dominion  to 
tbe  westward 

Q.  So  you  have  no  occasion  at  present,  you  think,  to  find  a  further 
laarket  for  the  same  kind  of  fish  t — A.  If  we  could  find  a  better  market 
of  coarse  we  would  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q*  But  yon  think  that  these  places  furnish  at  present  market  enough 
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for  the  fttnoant  of  fish  that  yon  aov  eateh;  yoa  said  yo«  aest  ail  the 
fish  yoa  oare  in  the  way  yon  mentioDed  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  I^A. 
We  seod  only  a  eertatu  portion  of  oar  Ash  to  Montreal.  Quebec  and 
Montreal  would  not,  of  coarse,  be  a'  suffident  market  for  the  whole  o( 
oar  eatch.  The  Ash  we  send  to  Qaebec  and  Montreal  are  Ash  whieh  n 
cannot  seod  anywhere  else;  for  this  reason,  that  these  are  Aah  eanghl 
late  in  the  &11,  and  conseqaently  they  cannot  be  cored  properiy  fo 
foreign  markets. 

Q.  When  do  yoa  care  yonr  cod  Ash  for  the  Baropeaa,  Weat  Indian, 
and  soathern  markets! — ^A.  We  so  cure  them  antil  the  latter  sod  tf 
September.  Fish  caaght  antil  then  can  be  cared  for  the  foreign  marketai 
but  after  that  they  cannot  There  is  not  afterwards  sufficient  ti«e  ftr 
caring  for  sach  shipping  parposes. 

Q,  For  the  Ash  caaght  afterwards  yoa  wish  to  And  a  market  aeanr 
home  t— A.  Just  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  two  merchants  sent  cargoes  of  that  sort  of  iah  to  the 
United  States  t— A.  The  fish  they  sent,  1  think,  were  chiefly  herriof. 

Q.  Did  they  try  cod  T — A.  1  could  not  say« 

Q«  l^o  yon  know  of  any  experiment  naade  with  regard  to  aendinf  eod 
into  the  American  market  from  year  shores  t — A.  I  know  poaitivdlf 
that  Mr.  Miriana,  of  the  American  firm,  sent  codfish  thecci 

Q.  But  1  mean  by  yoarsdves  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  oar 
folks  did  sa 

Q.  Mr.  Miriam  was  on  the  coast  for  three  years  t — A.  I  think  n. 

Q.  Was  be  not  dealing  in  the  American  market  t — ^A.  O,  yea. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  known  among  the  people  of  Qm^mi^ 
that  neighborhood,  that  he  was  sending  «>dAsh  into  the  Amerioai  mr- 
ket  t — ^A.  It  wa& 

Q.  Oan  yoa  aocount  for  any  well-informed  merchant  there  beag  m* 
aware  of  it  f — ^A.  They  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact. 

Q.  And  they  knew  that  these  fish  were  pr^[>ared  in  tiie  saaM  vaj  m 
yon  prepare  them  for  Quebec  and  Montreal  t — A.  Joat  sa 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  There  was  another  company  in  Bonaventnre,  was  tiiere  notf-A* 
That  is  the  same  company. 

Q.  Did  they  cure  the  fish  for  the  Americans  as  they  did  fiw  tie  aoatfc* 
em  market  f — A.  They  cured  them  for  the  American  as  we  cue  thei 
for  the  Montreal  market.  They  generally  bought  their  fish  from  the  W.-, 
habitants  of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  iih;' 
ery  in  the  Labrador  regions  is  carried  on  down  to  Blanc  Sablon  f— A.  I 
believe  so ;  I  have  carried  on  the  fishery  there  myself. 

Q.  In  the  same  way,  substantially^  as  has  been  described  t— A  Yei}! 
it  is  our  fishermen  from  Gkup6  who  go  down  there. 

Q.  And  your  dealers  and  your  merchants  in  the  same  way  sa  haa 
mentioned  ! — A.  Tea.    They  have  establishments  and  keep  a  oamber 
boats  there,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Oasp6  and  on  the  Bay  of  Gbaii 

Q.  On  page  83  of  the  fisheries  report  for  1876  appears  the  folio 

statement : 

The  fears  entertained  dniiog  the  ^iA  o<  1875  ngarding  tke  pcohable  tnete  to 
the  greatoet  part  of  the  population  of  the  north  coast  woald  be  exposed,  espMisUyl 
of  finnt  dee  If  onto  and  Mingan,  on  aoooant  of  the  total  fiUlnxe  of  the  ashery  ^s 
the  season  of  1H75,  were  unfortunately  bat  too  well  realized,  and  no  one  eao  fan , 
idea  of  the  hardships  and  saffertnffs  whieh  these  poor  fisharsseB  had  to  kear  ftomf 
month  of  November  to  the  15th  of  Jnly  last. 

was  in  18751— A.  I  suppose  so« 
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Q.  Is  that  oorreet  t — ^A.  I  tbiok  it  is  rather  exagf^erated*  If  that  had 
lieen  the  ease  I  think  that  1  should  bare  heard  something  al)oot  it. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  anything  about  it  t^^-A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Ion  never  heard  of  there  being  great  want  and  suffering  and  hardl- 
ship  experienced  as  described  T-* A.  No.  He  speaks  of  Mingan,  but 
that,  you  see,  is  not  a  fishing  station  at  all.  This  misery  and  suffering 
most  have  taken  place  among  the  Indians  at  Mingan,  becanse  Miugan 
Ib  a  station  of  the  honorable  the  Hudson  Bay  Obmpaiiy. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  Fbint  dee  Monts  f-^A.  Point  des  Moots  is  not  a  fish- 
iag  station  at  all.    This  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec* 

Q.  Was  there  no  suffering  on  the  north  coast  in  1875  and  1876T — ^A.  1 
un  not  aware  that  I  ever  heard  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  The  report  continues : 

It  was  really  a  painfnl  mgbt  to  behold  tlieM  raoD^  woBeD,aDd  ehrUhen^wlth  ghastly 
iwes  and  emaciated  bodied. 

Witness.  I  think  that  Oommandant  Lavoie  exaggerates  there. 
Mr.  Dana.  The  report  further  states : 

This  poor  popnlatioa  received  do  aaeistaiice  ih>in  tie  pioTineial  geremneot^  and.  as  I 
lilted  in  my  last  report^  there  was  no  locality  whiefa  deserved  it  more.  ISaveral  rami* 
Ito  from  Moisie,  8te,  Margoeritei  aod  Aeven  Islands  never  saw  as  moeb  as  a  thimblefal 
if  lour  for  se\  en  weeks^  and  were  eonpelled  to  satisfy  tlieir  hmger  with  boiled  elams, 
liiofnlly  torn  fh>m  the  ice. 

WrrNKsa  That  was  either  in  the  winter  or  spring. 
Mr.  Daha.  The  report  states  it  was  ftom  ^lovenber  to  July.    It  ihr- 
tter  says : 

These  families  had  therefbre  reached  the  last  degree  of  exhaaalieii  wben  tbe  fin^ 
Rhooner  arrived  with  pfovhrioos. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  vessel  that  arrived  with  provimoDsT^A.  Thai 
itoqM  refer  to  a  schooner  from  Quebec. 

Q.  Did  she  come  from  there  T — ^A.  That  was  Hkely  the  case. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  it  was  the  case  t — A.  1  suppose  it  was.  The 
Int  vessels  that  reach  that  coast  in  the  spring  are  from  Quebee. 

Mr.  Dana.  Tlie  report  continues : 

At  this  snpreme  moment,  when  despair,  ineieased  by  banger,  was  cq  tbe  point  of 
Wtiog  hold  of  parents  who  eonld  no  longer  proem  their  owb  food  and  that  for 
itlr  ebildrea,  tbevs  were  iowid  ishoman  merchants  who  were  atill  eroel  onongh  t& 
iieeBlate  npon  this  distress  aad  suffering.  Ibey  were  not  ashamed  to  sell^by  the  weight 
K  gold,  the  monthfnl  of  br^sd  to  these  poor  people  who  claimed  assistance  in  their 
pKning  need.  One  of  these  merchants  sold  barley  filoar  |8  a  barrel  f  anotlier  was  not 
shamed  to  five  |^  for  tbe  skin  of  a  stiver  fox  worth  fifty.  Daring  the  month  of  Joly 
Iht  pontion  of  that  popolatioo  had  not  improved,  owing  to  the  total  lailans  ef  th« 
iri-fldwry. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  then  a  totol  faitore  of  tbe  eod- 
Uiery  t — A.  No  ^  I  do  not  suppose  that  tliose  people  were  iiahermeii  at 
dl  The  writer  evidently  refers  to  the  people  who  had  been  in  the 
MDploy  of  the  Moisie  Iron  Company.  This  company  lailed,  I  belieTe, 
^  1^75,  and  thoee  people  had  evidently  been  in  the  service  of  the  eom- 

^•ny. 

Q.  They  are  all  at  the  service  of  some  large  merchants  f— A.  But  this 
ta  an  iron  company  and  not  a  Ashing  concern  at  alK  I  think  they 
Idled  in  1875. 

Mr.  Dana.  The  report  further  states: 

And  when  I  visited  fleven  Islands  and  Ste.  Maxgoerite,  there  were  neither  flour, 
JMy  fishy  nor  credit  with  merchants  I  found  these  poor  people  in  such  a  state  of 
ktlitatioB,  that  I  took  upon  myself  t»  asbist  about  a  doaen  of  tbem  oat  of  our  owb 
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stock  of  provisiona.    Aa  moBt  of  these  families  hailed  ftom  Magdaleo  IsLaiidB,  I  tMui 
them  to  return  amongst  their  people.    I  promised,  on  leaving  them,  to  engage  fheii 
firiends  to  send  a  vessel  to  fetch  them  back,  which  I  easily  sncceeded  in  doin^;  aod  a 
few  weeks  afterward,  most  of  the  coloov  which  migrated  to  Seven  IslaodB  had  n- 
tnmed  to  Magdalen  Islands,  where  it  will  be  a  standing  lesson  agaioet  any  fttan 
attempt  «t  emigration.    In  the  other  divisions  of  the  north  coast,  such  as  those  tl  \ 
Mingan  and  Bonne  Esperance,  the  few  barrels  of  floar  which  were  distributed  by  tli  | 
provincial  government  prevented  such  distress  as  that  which  was  noticed  at  Sera  i 
islands  and  Ste.  Margaerite ;  still  the  arrival  of  the  first  traders  was  anxiossly  iookfli ; 
for.    The  failure  of  the  fishery  dnring  the  first  months  was  not  veiy  encooragiog,  bil  j 
things  fortunately  improved  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  and  fishing  gave  Teryiata- 
factory  results. 

Witness.  The  cod-fishery  never  fails. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  sach  a  failure  is  at  any  time  likely  f — ^A.  No,  itii 
not  as  long  as  there  is  bait  with  which  to  catch  the  ood.  It  is  a  fish  tkat 
reproduces  immensely — immensely. 

Q.  YoQ  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  real  danger  arising  from  the 
nse  of  tbe  new  method  for  catching  cod  f — ^A.  I  am  not  acquainted  witi 
these  new  methods.    To  which  do  yon  refer) 

Q.  I  allude  to  some  other  way  of  matching  them  than  with  the  hook. 
Do  they  fish  for  cod  with  seines  t — A.  They  do  on  the  north  shore  whet 
the  fish  come  in  shore  plentifully. 

Q.  Taking  all  the  seining  and  all  the  trawling  which  yoa  and  thi 
Americans  have  done,  do  you  think  that  this  threatens  any  real  peril 
to  the  cod-fishery  of  the  North  American  Ocean  f — A.  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  real  peril  is  to  be  apprehended.    Of  course  t^e  numberof  idi- 
ermen  increases  every  year,  and  the  fish  require  to  increase  ss  wtil, 
because  the  population  on  the  fishing  coasts  is  increasing ;  and  tbes 
from  year  to  year  of  course  the  number  of  boats  increasesi  whikos  our 
Gasp^  shore  the  fishing  is  beyond  question  the  backbone  of  thecoonoy; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  mainly  depended  upon  for  the  support  of  the 
people,  because  agriculture  is  not  very  much  developed  there,!  an 
sorry  to  say,  and  this  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  country,  though  it  is 
not,  rightly  speaking,  an  agricultural  country.    The  winter  is  too  loog  ^ 
and  the  summer  too  short  for  that. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe: 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  destitution  referred  to  in  the  re- ; 
port  read  arose  from  the  failure  of  iron  works t — A.  Tes,  lean  proia 
that,  because  this  took  place  at  Moisie  at  the  same  time.  At  the  saot 
time  I  think  that  the  report  in  question  is  exaggerated.  This  is  mj 
candid  opinion. 

Q.  If  I  understood  Mr.  Dana's  question  it  related  to  destitutioaaiaoii 
fishermen  f — A.  I  understood  it  so.  * 

Q.  And  when  Mr.  Dana  continued  to  read  from  the  report  yoo  sof* 
gested  that  this  destitution  was  among  the  miners f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  company  yon  mentioned  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  Moisie  Iron  Company  an  English  company  t — A  No,  i| 
was  a  Canadian  company.  Molson,  of  Montreal,  was  prominently  eoiF 
nected  with  it. 

Q.  Did  this  company  fail  owing  the  men  large  amounts  t— A.  That 
a  question  which  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  it  t— A.  I  heard  that  the  company 
and  that  in  consequence  a  great  deal  of  misery  was  entailed, ' 
the  employes  numbered  some  500  or  600  men. 

Q.  But  the  cod-fishery  never  fails  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  it  never  haa  failed  f— A.  The  last  sentence  of  the  report 
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mil  oonvince  yoa  of  that,  when  he  says  that  at  a  certain  time  the  fish- 
ing had  improved,  and  that  things  were  or  wonld  be  all  right  again. 
Mr.  Wbathebbb.  The  report  continnes: 

There  may  be  a  falling  off  in  certain  kinds  of  fishings,  but  those  nx>on  which  the  fish- 
men  of  this  divisioD  mostly  depend,  snoh  as  cod  and  salmon  fishing,  were  very  8ati»> 
taetory,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  yield  as  to  the  yalae. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  was  during  the  season  of  1875 — ^that  is,  the  next 
^ear. 
Mr.  Weathebbe.  At  the  outset  this  remark  is  made: 

On  aooonnt  of  the  total  failare  of  the  fishery  during  the  season  of  1875. 

Witness.  That  never  took  place  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Aud  as  parts  where  such  total  failure  occurred,  special  reference 
i8  made  to  Point  des  Monts  and  Mingan  t — ^A.  They  are  not  flshing- 
itatious. 

Q.  MiDgan  is  an  Indian  settlement  f — A.  Tes.  the  only  residents  of 
Qie  place  are  Indians  employed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  who  writes  this  report  had  not  much 
aperience  in  this  business  t — A.  That  report  must  contain  a  great  deal 
of  exaggeration.  I  am  not  aware  of  there  ever  having  been  such  dis- 
IRBS  as  is  there  mentioned.  If  this  had  ever  occurred,  I  would  cer- 
UDly  have  heard  something  about  it. 

No.  41. 

Louis  Boy,  of  Gape  Ghatte,  Oasp^,  fish  merchant,  formerly  fisher- 
nan,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Qovernment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
nrom  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Qaestion.  What  is  your  aget — Answer.  Sixty -nine. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished? — A.  Yes.  I  have  been  a  fisherman  myself 
br  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  When  you  were  young  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  afterwards  T— A.  I  traded  with  the  fishermen. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  trade  T    Did  you  trade  in  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coast  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  are  you  acquainted 
vith  t — A.  From  Gape  Ghatte  to  Gape  Oasp^. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  those  points  t — A.  About  140  miles. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  south  coast  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  north  coast  t — A.  I  have  some 
mowledge  of  the  north  coast,  but  am  not  so  familiar  with  it  as  with  the 
ooth  coast. 

Q.  What  extent  of  coast  on  the  north  side  do  you  know  f — A.  About 
60  miles. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  length  of  three  hundred  miles  of  the  river  coast 
hat  you  are  acquainted  with  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Americans  have  been  fishing  on 
hat  part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  T — A.  O,  yes.  They  have  fished 
lear  my  place  very  often. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  fish  on  that  part  of  the  river  T — A.  About 
iS64. 

Q.  The  time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Until  then  you  had  never  seen  much  of  themf — A.  O,  yes.     I 
aw  many  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  that. 
Q.  But  they  came  in  large  numbers  after  that  date  T — A.  Yes ;  they 
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oame  in  large  namben  for  sboat  six  or  seven  yenra^    Bui  after  tU 
they  came  in  lees  nombers. 

Q.  Yon  mean  during  the  last  years  t — A.  Yea. 

Q.  At  the  time  they  were  freqaenting  that  part  of  the  rirer,  how  vuuq 
sails  have  yon  any  knowledge  of  as  visiting  the  coast  t — ^Al.  From  Gapi 
Gasp^  to  Gape  Ghattef 

Q.  Yes,  and  on  the  north  shore  alsa — A.  Aboat  250  or  300  sails. 

Q.  Schooners  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  tonnage  t — A.  Aboat  70  or  80  tons. 

Q.  That  is  the  average  t — A  Yes.  There  woald  be  some  50  tons  sal 
some  120. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  many  visited  during  one  season  f — A.  From  spring 
toiallT    0,yes. 

Q.  After  the  Treaty  of  Etociproctty  f — A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  Yon  mean  not  so  much  after  the  treaty  was  terminated  f — A  Yea 

Q.  Bnt  daring  its  existence  t — A.  Well,  about  the  nomber  I  had 
stated. 

Q.  Were  they  fishing  for  fish  to  trade  with  t — ^A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  was  itf— A  God.  ' 

Q.  Where  was  that  cod  caught  f — A  I>o  you  mean  what  diataoeefroM 
the  shore  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Within  three  miles. 

Q.  Well,  out  of  those  300  miles  you  have  spoken  of  where  could  coil 
be  fished  for  out  off  the  coast  T — A.  Well,  for  about  15  or  20  miles  of  tie 
north  shore.    On  the  south  shore  there  are  none  at  all  outsida    Yoa 
can't  catch  them  off  beyond  three  miles  of  the  south  shore. 

Q.  Where  are  those  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  t — ^A.  From  MIb^hl 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  the  catch  that  one  of  those  ichooMrs 
would  take,  neither  the  largest  nor  the  smallest  t  Take  an  rnntmtr^ 
A.  About  between  500  and  600  barrels,  each  vessel. 

Q.  For  the  whole  season  T — ^A.  Yes ;  because  some  of  them  madetvs 
trips  and  some  three.  1 

Q.  Well,  then  they  would  not  take  500  or  600  barrels  each  trip  t— i^ 
No,  no ;  1  mean  for  the  whole  season. 

Q.  Is  the  cod  as  abundant  now  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  agot 
Do  you  get  as  much  T — A  O,  yes,  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  years 
I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  you  use  to  take  cod  t — ^A  Well,  we  use 
lin,  herring,  and  sometimes  mackerel — ^laonce. 

Q.  Sqnid  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that  bait  taken  t — ^A.  Very  close  to  theshorfr— wtthia 
mile. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  is  required  to  fish  for  cod  T— A  The  kind  I  ha' 
said. 

Q.  But  can  you  use  salt  baitT — A  O,  sometimes  we  use  ft,  bat 
don't  do  much  with  it.    It  is  a  very  poor  bait. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  mackerel,  is  that  the  fish  for  which  the 
were  fishing  on  that  part  of  the  river  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  mackerel  taken  generally  t — A  It  is  within  thi 
miles,  because  always  the  fat  mackerel  is  inside  of  a  mile— cloae  by. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  locality,  do  you 
you  would  see  many  American  schooners  if  th^  were  prevented 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  it  be  profitable  for  them  f — A.  They  cannot  do  it. 
would  not  come,  because  they  would  not  catch  enough  to  pay 
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Q.  Are  many  of  your  people  denoted  to  fishing  ? — A.  Yes ;  every  one 

shes.    They  mnst. 

Q.  Is  it  only  for  their  own  use,  or  to  trade  with  ? — A.  To  trade  as 

^ell. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  what  qaantity  of  fish  is  taken  by  the  Canadians 

t  that  part  of  the  river  f — A.  O,  yes^  I  have  a  memorandam  here.    I 

ilcnlate  that  the  catch  of  codfish  from  Gape  Ghatte  to  Gape  Oasp^ , 

bog  the  coast,  is  about  220,000  quintals  of  dry  fish,  valued  at  $4.50  a 

aintal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  much  of  that  is  exported  to  the  United  States? — 

i.  Not  at  all ;  not  any. 

Q.  As  to  mackerel,  you  can't  say  f — A.  No.    Do  you  not  want  to  know 

bat  qaantity  is  sent  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  ? 

Q.  Yes.  Is  that  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  given  T — A.  No ; 

iat  forms  a  part.    The  quantity  of  green  fish  that  we  send  is  about 

1,000  barrels  a  year,  and  the  quantity  of  large  green  fish  in  draft  is 

boat  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  quintals.    The  large  table-fish,  dried 

|b,  amounts  to  about  9,000  quintals. 

^Q.  Well,  alto/rether.  It  makes,  you  say,  a  quantity  of . — A.  I  have 

it  reckoned. 

Q.  Bat  then  this  is  exclusive  of  the  quantity  exported  to  other  coun- 

jto!— A.  Yes;  to  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  Ganadian  going  to  fish  in  American 

Iters  T— A.  No  5  I  am  sure  none  go  there. 

No.  42. 

Monday,  August  27, 1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

John  F.  Taylor,  of  Isaacs  Harbor,  in  the  county  of  Guysborough, 
>S.,  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
lajesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qaestion.  What  has  been  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  A  fisherman 

If  the  last  forty  years  nearly,  with  the  exception  of  4  or  5  years,  latterly, 

nit  I  have  been  deputy  gold  commissioner. 

Q.  Daring  these  40  years  you  have  fished  in  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tour  own  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  was  part  owner. 

Q.  Where,  during  the  time  you  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  did  you 

kiefly  fish  t — A.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  principally. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fisheries  did  you  prosecute  ? — A.  At  some  seasons 

16  mackerel  and  at  others  the  cod  fishing. 

.Q.  Do  yon  mean  in  the  same  year,  that  you  prosecuted  these  different 

iftdsof  fishing? — A.  Yes;  in  the  same  year.    Generally  in  the  spring 

>jage  I  would  go  for  codfish. 

Q.  Where  would  you  go  on  your  cod  fishing  voyage  t    What  part  of 

leGalf  ? — A.  I  would  fish  on  thenorth  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  on 

tadley  and  Oliphant  Banks,  and  as  far  down  as  Gasp6  and  Bonaven- 

ire. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  inshore  for  codfish? — A.  No;  I  fished  at  a  distance, 
)  or  15  miles. 

Q.  Ou  the  Banks  chiefly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Off  Bonaventure  there  were 
A  ia  about  45  fathoms  of  water  always.    There  were  no  special  banks 
lere.    It  was  a  fishing  ground  in  45  fathoms  of  water.    Besides  that  I 
ive  always  fished  ou  some  of  the  Banks. 
52  P 
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Q.  What  time  of  the  year  would  you  get  through   your  Bpring 
voyage  t — A.,  In  June.    About  the  last  of  Juae  we  would  get  through. 
Q.  And  then  you  would  commeuce  mackerel  fishing,  would  you !— A. 
Yep. 

Q.  Where  did  you  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishing  ! — ^A.  Ou  the  nortk 
side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Bay  Ghalenrs,  aboot 
Point  Miscouy  and  on  the  north  side  of  Gape  Breton,  from  Gheticampto 
Port  Hood. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  generally  take  your  mackerel 
catch  ? — A.  From  two  miles  to  as  near  as  we  could  go  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  scarcely  ever  caught  mackerel  oatnde 
of  two  miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  The  catch,  you  say,  in  fact  was  from  two  miles  to  within  as  dose 
as  you  could  get  to  the  nhore  t — A.  Yes ;  as  close  as  we  could  get  wiUi- 
out  grounding  the  vessel. 

Q.  Was  that  your  experience  during  all  your  voyages  for  mackerd, 
year  after  year  ! — A.  With  the  exception  of  one  year  that  was  my  ex- 
perience. 

Q.  What  year  was  the  exceptional  ouet — A.  I  could  not  point  oat 
exactly  the  date.  I  think  it  was  either  1850  or  1851.  The  mackerel 
that  year  were  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  thfttiSi 
the  principal  part  of  what  was  taken,  except  it  was  very  late  in  tbefalL 

Q.  In  which  direction  from  Seven  Isles,  east  and  west  t — A.  Yes;  from 
Seven  Isles  both  east  and  west,  between  9  and  10  miles  ofL 

Q.  Was  this  your  own  catch  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  of  the  fleet  that  was  vitJi 
me  principally. 

Q.  How  many  were  with  you  t — A.  About  150  or  20O  sail. 

Q.  American  vessels  f — A.  Not  all.  There  was  about  five  or  sixXova 
Scotia  vessels,  I  think. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  the  vessels  were  Americans  f^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  year  was  an  exceptional  one  along  this  sbore; 
you  did  not  take  these  close  inshore? — A.  No ;  we  fished  tbem  within 
9  or  10  miles  of  the  land  on  that  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  within  10  miles  and  beyond  3  miles  f— A.  Yes;  it 
was  more  than  three  miles  out,  perhaps  9  or  10  miles.  That  was  what 
we  used  to  judge  ourselves. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  that  trip  f  Was  it  the  whole  season!— A. 
No ;  about  three  weeks,  the  mackerel  lasted  there  that  season. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  go  ? — A.  The  next  catch  was  on  the  north  ade 
of  Cape  Breton,  late  in  the  season — late  in  October.  About  the  18ih  rf 
October  they  struck  in  there. 

Q.  Did  they  go  inshore  ? — A.  Close  in.  The  closer  you  could  get  the 
better. 

Q.  They  came  close  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  did  you  catch  that  time  you  went  to  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  f — A.  1  think  we  had  1:^0  barrels. 

Q.  You  managed  to  get  that  in  three  weeks  ! — A.  Yes ;  there  were 
nine  hands. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton  inshore !— A. 
About  100  barrels ;  just  100  barrels. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand  that  all  the  years  you  have  been  fishing  y« 
never  succeeded  in  getting 'them  outside  with  the  single  excepti  lofli 
these  years,  1850  and  1851  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience  after  40  years' fishing ? — A.  Yes;  5no« 
1840  to  1854  that  is  my  experience.    Since  that  I  have  been  in  it  Pf 
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several  times,  not  mackerel  fishing  but  cod  fishing.   We  always  have  to 
go  iDsbore  for  bait,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Now,  in  all  yoar  experience,  from  what  you  have  heard  or  irom 
yoar  own  personal  experience,  did  you  ever  know  of  mackerel  being 
taken  otherwise  than  inshore,  except  in  those  seasons  you  have  spoken 
oft— A.  No;  I  never  knew  voyages  made  offshore,  except  that  one 
season. 

Q.  During  that  season  that  you  say  you  got  them  offshore,  do  you 
know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  there  was  any  caught  inshore  at 
the  same  time  that  you  were  catching  offshore  ? — A.  There  was  not. 
Tbey  were  scarce.  There  was  a  few  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  about  Fox  Biver  one  or  two  days,  but  it  was  very  few. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  then  they  struck  inshore  ! — ^A.  Yes*;  they 
strnck  inshore  on  the  north  side  of  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Sach  another  year  as  that  you  never  knew  before  or  since  T — A. 
No;  not  that  a  vessel  made  a  trip  entirely  offshore— a  full  trip — I  never 
knew  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  would  it  be  possible,  from  your  experience  of 
mackerel  fishing,  for  it  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  either  by  Canadians 
or  Americans,  unless  tbey  had  the  right  to  fish  inshore  f — A.  No;  thev 
eoold  not  can*y  it  on  successfully.  They  could  not  carry  it  on  at'  all, 
that  is  to  make  anything  out  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  cod  fishing,  is  it  possible  that  that  fish- 
ery could  be  carried  on  in  the  gulf  at  all,  unless  access  were  had  to  the 
shore  for  fresh  bait  Y — A.  In  the  gulf  f  It  might  perhaps  be  carried  on 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Yon  can  get  bait  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
in  nets.  You  can  get  bait  enough  very  often  to  line-fish,  but  not  for 
trawling,  without  access  to  the  shores. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  it  in  nets  f — A.  They  sink  them  alongside  the 
Tessel.  You  will  sometimes  get  pretty  good  hauls ;  sometimes  you  will 
be  a  week  without  getting  any. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  ta^uy  man  in  his  senses  would  send 
ayessel  out  cod  fishing  upon  the  chance  of  getting  bait  out  in  the  gulf 
If  be  might  have  to  wait  for  a  week  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  the  fishery  is 
not  carried  on  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  in  fact,  where  do  the  American  fishermen  get  bait  for  cod 
fishing  in  the  gulf? — A.  They  will  run  inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Sometimes  as  close  as  they  can  get. 
Perhaps  closer  than  thev  can  with  the  vessel.  They  will  go  in  boats  to 
get  it. 

Q.  Is  all  the  bait,  as  a  rule,  taken  within  two  miles  of  the  shore  t— A. 
Principally  all. 

Q.  Now,  without  that  privilege  could  the  Americans  succei»sfully 
prosecute  cod  fishing  in  the  gulf  I — A.  Not  successfully,  sir.  No ;  they 
coald  not.  Formerly  it  was  done  when  they  hand-lined  all  their  fish. 
When  they  caught  them  by  hand-lines  it  used  to  be  done.  They  used 
to  get  their  bait  alongside,  but  when  they  fish  in  trawls  they  can't  do  it 
at  all.  They  can't  get  bait  for  trawls  on  the  Banks,  on  any  of  the  Banks 
in  the  gulf. 

Q.  When  they  fished  with  hand-lines  didn't  they  come  inshore  T — A. 
Sometimes  they  came  inshore  and  sometimes  they  sunk  nets.  The  nets 
generally  sunk  to  the  bottom,  or  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  shore  t — A.  On  the  Banks  where  they 
were  riding. 

Q.  Formerly  they  could  do  that  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  risky  business  t — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  an  uncertain  busines  ? — A.  Yes.  Yon  might  stay  a  week 
and  get  none. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  yon  again  whether  any  person  would  prosecute  that 
fishery  if  that  precarious  means  were  the  only  means  of  getting  baitf— 
A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  prudent  man  would  T — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then,  in  fact,  unless  they  came  close  inshore  for  bait,  they  can  only 
get  a  precarious  supply  on  the  Banks  by  sinking  nets,  and  might  have 
to  wait  a  week  without  getting  bait,  if  they  did  get  it  at  all.  Is  that  sot— 
A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  that  in  fact  to  a  prudent  man  it  is  al^o> 
lutely  necessary  for  the  cod  fishing  in  the  gulf  that  he  must  have  access 
inshore  for  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

<^.  Now,  since  the  Washington  Treaty  they  have  the  privilege,  as  yon 
are  aware,  of  transshipping  their  cargo,  landing  where  they  like,  and 
sending  them  to  markets,  and  going  back  to  fish  again.  Is  that,  in  yoar 
judgment,  a  privilege  or  not  ? — A.  It  is  a  privilege.  I  think,  certainly, 
it  is  a  privilege. 

Q.  A  man  can  make  two  trips,  two  voyages,  where  he  otherwise  coold 
make  only  onef — A.  By  landing  and  transshipping  he  can  land  in  24 
hours.  He  can  come  in  and  land  his  cargo  and  be  ready  to  go  on  the 
fishing-ground  again. 

Q.  It  is  a  valuable  privilege,  you  think  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Does  it  not  enable  a  vessel  to  go  back  at  once  in  the  height  of  tiie 
fishing  season  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time,  if  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  home  port,  would  tbej 
probably  lose,  if  they  had  not  this  privilege  f — A.  It  takes  about  a  fort- 
night to  go  to  any  of  their  ports  pretty  much.  They  can't  be  there  and 
back  again  in  less  than  that. 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  lost,  and  they  save  it  by  transshipping,  do  the; 
not  t — A.  They  need  be  away  only  two  or  three  days  by  tranashipping. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  saving  of  ten  days  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  makes  a  difference  of  at  least  oue  trip  in  the  sea- 
son t — A.  I  think  so,  and  more  too. 

Q.  That  much  at  any  rate,  and  more  too,  you  say  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  two  trips  f — A.  No  ;  perhaps  not. 

Q.  But  some  years,  I  suppose,  it  would  be  two  f — A.  Yes ;  it  certainly 
makes  a  difference  of  a  trip. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  actually  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  the 
gulf,  about  what  number  of  American  vessels  were  there  at  the  same 
time,  year  by  year,  in  the  gulf,  putting  a  low  average  f — A.  I  think  400, 
or  perhaps  450. 

Q.  Then  at  a  low  average  you  put  down  450  T — A.  During  the  yean 
from  1840  to  1854  I  put  it  at  that. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  is  a  low  average  f — A.  I  think  so.  There  were 
some  years — one  year — 1,000  sail^  some  years  700,  some  years  800. 

Q.  Those  are  all  mackerel  fishers ? — A.  Yes;  the  mackerel  fleet  alone. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  cod-fishers  at  the  same  time  f — ^A.  Per- 
haps 100  sail  would  be  the  average. 

Q.  That  you  think  a  low  average  for  the  cod-fishing  fleet  T — ^A.  I  thii  t 
so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  what  the  cod-fishing  fleet  around  Gasf  s 
Miscon,  and  along  the  North  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  was  darii  ^ 
that  time  f — A.  I  used  to  see  them  when  we  would  be  over  there.    D 
on  Biadley  and  Oliphant  and  Bonaventure  grounds,  that  was  the  rar    , 
and  along  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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Q.  And  from  yoar  knowledge  you  fix  the  average  at  100 1 — A.  I  think 
that  was  abont  the  average.  While  the  large  fleets  of  mackerel-catchers 
were  in,  the  average  of  cod-fishers  would  be  about  100,  but  the  cod-fishers 
increased  afterward. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  each  vessel,  by  the  season, 
dariDg  your  time,  whether  she  made  two  or  three  trips  t — A.  The 
average  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  for  the  whole  season ;  some  would  be  more  and  some  less, 
bat  strike  an  average? — A.  600  barrels,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  aver- 
age. 

Q.  That  is  a  low  average,  perhaps  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  not  quite  sure  that  you  are  witbin  the  mark,  putting  that 
as  an  average  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  When  you  put  the  average  number  of  vessels  at  the  low  figure  of 
450,  you  don't  mean  to  say  it  may  not  be  more,  but  that  you  want  to  be 
within  the  mark ;  is  that  sot — A.  450  is  a  very  low  average,  I  should 
think.  A  vessel  making  two  trips,  you  see,  would  have  300  barrels  each 
trip.  300  barrels  each  trip  would  not  be  considered  a  heavy  trip  at  all ; 
bat  when  they  made  three  trips,  perhaps  there  would  not  be  quite  so 
many  each  trip.    They  would  go  quicker. 

Q.  Does  any  of  them  ever  make  less  than  two  trips  ! — A.  "So ;  they 
aU  calculated  to  make  two  trips. 

Q.  And  some  more  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Kow  put  it  at  two  trips,  would  not  300  barrels  be  rather  a  small 
catch  f — A.  Perhaps  that  would  be  an  average.  A  good  many  used  to 
miss  the  fish,  you  know.  With  a  large  fleet,  of  500  or  600  sail,  I  would 
not  say  the  average  was  more  than  I  have  named. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  think  that  it  is  a  low  average  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  fleet  averaged  500  or  600  sail,  as  it  sometimes  did  ? — ^A. 
Tes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  entirely  within  the  mark  as  to  the  number  of  vessels, 
and  of  barrels  caught,  both? — A.  Yes;  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  fleet  at  that  time.  I  had  a  brother  myself  In  a  vessel  out 
of  Gloucester,  and  I  was  acquainted  with  a  great  maqy  of  the  Glouces- 
ter vessels  myself. 

Q.  As  to  the  number  of  cod- fishing  vessels,  can  you  be  positive  upon 
that?  You  have  put  it  at  100? — A.  I  could  not  be  positive,  except  as 
to  one  year.  I  know  that  from  some  statistics  they  had  among  them- 
selves when  I  was  aboard  of  them.  That  is  all  the  number  that  was  in 
the  bay.  It  was  about  104  vessels  that  year.  I  do  not  recollect  what 
year  that  was. 

Q.  That  was  one  year  that  you  ascertained  the  number  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  an  exceptional  year  ? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty,  in  1871,  have  the  Americans  come  in 
mnch  into  Canadian  ports  for  ice,  bait,  &c.,  for  cod-fishing  purposes  ? — 
A.  O  yes,  sir ;  they  get  bait  on  our  shores  principally.  Sometimes  when 
they  come  from  home  they  have  bait,  but  when  they  refit  with  bait  they 
come  to  our  shores  for  it. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  that  they  come  with  bait  from  their  own 
ports,  bat  oftener  they  do  not  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  get  bait  at  Orand 
Uanan  in  the  spring.  Sometimes  they  get  it  at  Prospect,  and  some- 
times farther  down  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  they  frequently  come  into  British  waters  and  get  their  first 
bait  for  the  season  ? — A.  Yes ;  very  often. 

Q.  Do  tbey  get  ice  at  the  same  time  ?— A.  Where  they  can  get  ice 
they  get  it. 
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Q.  I  believe  cod-fishing  reqaires  fresh  bait,  to  be  prosecuted  sucoesa- 
fuUyT— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  use  for  cod-fishing  t — ^A.  Herring,  mackerel, 
and  sqnid;  those  are  the  principal  baits  they  get  on  these  coasts. 

Q.  Do  they  get  sqaid  in  large  qaantities  f — A.  Yes ;  they  haul  her- 
ring sometimes  in  seines  at  Grow  Harbor  and  Oape  Caaso.  They  get 
them  in  large  qnantities,  quite  sufficient  to  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  chiefly  fish  themselves  for  bait  in  our  waters,  or  do  ther 
buy  it !— A.  They  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  at  all  f — A.  I  have  never  known  them  to  fish  for  it. 

Q.  What  harbors  are  you  speaking  of  when  you  say  you  never  knew 
them  to  fishf — A.  I  never  knew  them  to  fish  in  any  of  the  harbors  on 
the  Kova  Scotia  shore  for  it. 

Q.  They  find  it  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  to  buy  it  T — A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  fish  for  it  1 — A.  Xo ;  I  never  knew  they  did, 
except  in  Newfoundland.  I  have  a  son  who  is  now  in  the  business,  and 
he  says  they  fish  for  bait  sometimes  there. 

Q.  Your  own  experience  is  that  they  buy  it  in  Nova  Scotia  waters?— 
A.  Yes ;  they  invariably  buy  it. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  62. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  privilege  to  our  fishermen  of  ^mg 
in  American  waters  within  three  miles  of  the  American  coast  f— A  1 
never  knew  any  of  our  people  go  there  to  fish.  I  have  heard  there  was 
one  went  there  last  year. 

Q.  Did  she  make  such  a  ruinous  voyage  that  she  never  went  tliere 
again? — A.  I  never  heard  the  result. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  kind  of  fishing  did  you  begin  earliest — cod  or  mackerel!— 
A.  The  first  trip  I  went  in  a  vessel  I  fished  for  cod. 

Q.  What  year  was  that,  your  first  vessel  fishing! — A.  1838, 1  think. 

Q.  Did  you  then  fish  in  company  with  the  American  vessels  f-— A 
Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  I  did. 

Q.  Were  the  Americans  cod-fishing  vessels  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  did  you  know  of  the  American  cod-fishermen 
buying  bait  in  your  waters  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  did  not  use  to  then  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  the  American  fishermen  begin  to  buy  bait  in 
your  waters? — A.  It  is  about  20  years  ago  since  they  began  to  buy;  19 
or  20  years. 

Q.  That  carries  us  back  to  1857  or  1858?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  they  first  begin  to  buy  bait? — A.  On  this  No?» 
Scotian  shore,  I  think. 

Q.  At  what  harbors  ? — A.  Prospect  Harbor,  Oape  Ganso,  and  every 
place  where  they  could  get  it  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  the  first  twenty  years  of  your  experience  the  cod-fishing  fieet 
of  the  States  bought  no  bait  in  these  waters? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Now  about  the  bait  that  you  had  been  accustomed  to  see  nsed  for 
the  cod ;  you  did  not  mention  caplin  among  the  fish  ?«-A.  No ;  well,  tiiej 
never  bought  caplin. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  necessary  bait? — ^A.  Yes ;  but  the  caplin  are 
generally  deep.    They  get  them  without  buying. 

Q.  Did  they  have  to  have  many  caplin  in  those  years?— A.  ]  o; 
there  is  no  caplin  on  these  shores.  In  fact,  they  don't  answer  for  be 
Banks. 
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Q.  Then  tbey  could  contrive  to  get  along  without  caplin  bait  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  much  yourself? — 
A.  At  Labrador,  but  not  in  the  Bank  fishery.    I  never  used  it  there. 

Q.  Now  about  squid ;  how  long  can  you  keep  that  fresh  I — A.  Three 
weeks,  in  ice. 

Q.  Could  not  you  keep  it  a  little  longer  if  it  was  well  frozen  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  it  won't  keep  longer  than  that  well.  I  never  could  keep  it  as 
long  as  that  myself. 

Q.  You  used  to  have  ice  in  your  vessel ;  what  was  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  you  fished  in  for  cod  f — A.  Fifty  or  sixty  tons. 

Q.  Never  any  larger  than  that! — A.  Sixty  tons,  I  think,  was  the 
lar^'est. 

Q.  How  early  did  the  cod-fishers  begin  to  use  ice  1 — A.  It  is  eighteen 
or  uineteen  years  since  I  first  knew  them  to  use  ice. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  salted  squid  used  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  used  a  good  deal  f — A.  Not  a  great  deal  ,•  never  except  for 
the  fall  trip.    It  is  used  for  the  fall  trip. 

Q.  They  will  keep  how  long  ? — A.  As  long  as  you  want  it.  They 
liave  to  save  it.  It  has  to  be  properly  salted.  Then  it  is  soaked  out 
and  used  for  bait.  It  is  a  good  fall  bait,  but  it  is  not  a  bait  in  summer — 
salt  squid  ;  not  a  good  bait. 

Q.  Do  the  people  use  poor  mackerel  a  good  deal  for  a  cod-fishing 
bait! — A.  They  use  it;  not  a  great  deal.  Herring  is  the  principal 
thing. 

Q.  They  use  some  mackerel  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  they  use  the  head  of  mackerel  and  the  refuse  when  they  can 
get  it? — A.  For  trawling  they  do. 

Q.  Do  your  boats  use  it? — A.  Not  for  hand-lining.  Tbey  use  it  for 
trawling.    It  is  no  bait  for  hand-lining. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  you  will  explain  the  difference,  why  it  is  good  for 
trawling  and  not  for  hand-lines. — A.  The  fish  pick  it  off  the  bottom  on 
the  trawls,  but  they  won't  touch  it  on  the  hand-lines.    That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  When  you  first  began  to  fish  for  cod,  how  large  was  the  American 
cod-fishing  fleet  I— A.  About  100  sail. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  much  larger? — A.  A  little  larger. 

Q.  When  was  it  largest? — A.  I  think  in  the  year  183S  there  was  the 
largest  cod-fishing  fleet  I  ever  saw  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  as  great  20  years  ago  in  the  Gulf  as  now,  quite  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  More,  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  more ;  perhaps 
there  was  more  then. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  during  the  first  20  years  of  your  expe- 
rience the  American  cod-fishing  fleet,  being  as  large  as  it  has  ever  been 
Binoe,  did  contrive  to  get  along  without  either  buying  bait  or  procuring 
ice  here?    That  is  the  result,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Now,  as  to  mackerel-fishing,  what  year  did  you  first  begin  to  fish 
for  mackerel ;  I  don't  mean  in  a  boat,  but  in  a  vessel  ? — A.  Well,  I  think 
I  fished  in  1838. 

Q.  And  did  you  fish  then  in  company  with  the  American  fishermen? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  bait  you  used  there  ? — A.  We 
nsed  herring,  pogies,  and  clams. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  pogies? — A.  From  the  Americans.  I  invari- 
ably got  them  from  the  American  fleet.  They  brought  them  up  for  me, 
and  sometimes  clams. 
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Q.  But  herring  you  and  they  got  herey  chiefly  f — A.  Yes;  althoagk 
they  brought  herring  from  home  part  of  the  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  They  brought  it  from  home  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwaids 
procured  it  here  as  they  wanted  it  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  always  fish  with  the  American  fleet) — A.  I  always  fished, 
mackerel  with  them ;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  this  fleet  all  keeps  together  1— A.  WeQ, 
the  mackerel  keep  together. 

Q.  Does  not  a  vessel  do  better  fishing  singly  by  itself  t  Don't  tbcf 
keep  the  mackerel  together  by  the  bait  they  throw  over  f— A.  Wh9» 
there  is  a  considerable  fleet  fishing  at  anchor,  the  mackerel  will  stirj 
better  than  when  there  is  a  large  fleet  fishing  adrift.  When  there  isil 
large  fleet  flshing  adrift  they  get  scattered  a  good  deal  throagh  the  day,  | 
and  the  mackerel  get  scattered  when  there  is  one  hundred  or  two  hofr' 
dred  sail  of  vessels  fishing  among  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  the  mackerel  fleet  keeps  together  on  purpose,  as  a  nik^ 
doesn't  it  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  kept  with  them  on  purpose,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  keplj 
where  there  was  likely  to  be  the  best  fishing  grounds ;  they,  I  thinkydil! 
the  same. 

Q.  But  your  experience  was  that  having  the  fleet  together  kept  tkt- 
fish  together  better  f — A.  Yes;  when  at  anchor.  When  they  are  drift- 
ing the  fish  become  scattered. 

Q.  They  have  to  drift  away  from  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  drifting  is  always  from  the  shore  f — A.  No ;  not  always. 

Q.  But  it  must  be  a  little  risky  drifting  to  the  shoret— A.  O^oo; 
only  you  must  get  under  way  in  time.  When  the  wind  is  on  sbore  diey 
have  to  drift  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  How  many  times? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  times;  some 
one  hundred  times. 

Q.  Then  you  went  there  every  year  a  number  of  times  f  Ercrytrip' 
you  went  in  the  bay  you  would  be  there  two  or  three  times!— A  Yeaj'j 
I  hardly  ever  left  without  going  there. 

Q.  Did  you  always  go  to  Oliphant  Bank  and  Bradley  Bank!— A  l^o; 
not  for  mackerel.    I  always  went  there  for  cod-fish  though. 

Q.  Your  home  is  in  Guysborough  County,  the  next  coan^  east  of 
this!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  a  pretty  uniform  course  that  you  parsaed  is 
fishing  when  you  left  for  mackerel  f — A.  Yes ;  according  to  the  sei 
of  the  year.  We  went  to  different  places  at  different  seasons  of 
year.  We  always  went  in  the  Onlf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  maekent 
Sometimes  we  went  up  the  north  side  of  the  island  (Cape  Breton)  aai 
tried  at  Port  Hood,  then  at  Antigonish  Bay  and  Cape  George,  then^ 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  sometimes  t£roogh  * 
Straits  of  li^orthumberland,  fishing  down  the  north  shore  of  the  isl 
Then  we  went  to  Magdalen  Islands.  Sometimes  we  would  fish  a  dayflt 
two  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  if  the  mad^ 
would  not  bite  there  we  would  go  to  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  you  never  fished  at  Bradley  or  Oliphav 
Banks  for  mackerel? — A.  Never,  except  for  bait  when  cod-fidiiofi 
When  we  would  wash  down  in  the  evening  we  would  jig  for  bait;  sone-^ 
times  we  would  get  it  and  sometimes  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  caplin  was  not  suitable  for  bank-fishing  ?— A.  ^^ih 
is  not  a  good  bait  for  bank-fishing ;  they  are  too  soft    They  seldofl^ 
ever  use  them  if  they  can  get  anything  else ;  they  use  them  ton  "NffB-'l 
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bbiug  while  they  are  fresh,  but  you  can't  keep  them  fresh  for  bank- 

isfaiug. 

Q.  How  long  can  you  keep  them  fresh ! — A.  I  don't  think  you  can 
eep  them  fresh  at  all  for  bank-fishing. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  them  to  be  nsed  except  fresh  ? — A..  Yes ;  the 
^Dch  have  used  them  ou  the  Grand  Banks. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  fished  with  the  French? — A.  I  have  been  fishing 
D  the  Banks  where  they  have  been. 

Q.  Do  they  use  fresh  baitt — A.  Yes;  they  do  now;  they  didn't  for- 
lerly  thongb.    I  have  known  them  use  salt  bait  altogether. 

Q.  Do  yon  approve  of  salting  caplin  for  bait ;  do  you  think  it  is  a  good 
aitt— A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  you  would  not  give  much  for  caplin  for  bait,  any  way  ? — A. 
fo;  except  on  the  Labrador  shore,  where  they  get  it  fresh. 

Q.  Or  for  inshore  fishing? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  good  for  that,  the  best  they 
in  get. 

Q.  State  how  far  north  the  caplin  is  found,  if  you  know  7 — A.  I  never 
«8  farther  north  than  Grosse  Water.  They  are  there  some  years,  not 
L 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  It  is  north  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  some 

iitaDce — 500  miles  north. 

Q.  How  far  south  is  the  farthest  you  ever  fished,  either  in  your  own 

Msel  or  anybody  else's  ? — A.  I  never  fished  south  of  the  Western  Banks 

wre. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  What  Banks  are  you  speaking  of! — A.  What  is  called  the  West- 

n  Bank. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  La  Have  Bank  ? — A.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Q.  Now  caplin  is  got  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence ; 

frequents  that  shore,  does  it  not  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  used  in  the  spring  altogether  by  the  in- 

lore  fishermen? — A.  Yes,  altogether;  well,  not  altogether;  launce  is 

led  in  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  But  that  is  after  the  caplin  is  gone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  'But  while  the  caplin  is  there  it  is  used  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  squid,  herring,  and  launce  ? — A.  There  is  no  squid  there. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  am  quite  sure.    I  never  saw 

y. 

Q.  Bnt  yon  do  not  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  there? — A.  I  undertake 

say  there  is  no  squid  from  Gape  Harrison  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 

It  there  is  plenty  on  the  Newfoundland  side. 

Q.  But  not  along  the  north  shore  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  down  the  north  shore  is  Gape  Harrison  ? — A.  It  is  about 

D  miles  beyond  Spotted  Island.    It  is  where  the  land  turns  ofl:  to  the 

rth  on  the  Labrador  shore. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  Biver  Saint  Lawrence  or  in  the  Gulf  ?— A.  It  is  1,000 

les  from  the  Biver  Saint  Lawrence  nearly. 

Q.  Then  it  is  away  out  in  the  Strait  ? — A.  Away  around.    It  is  Hud- 

Q's  Bay. 

Q.  From  Cape  Harrison  yon  say  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  north  of  Anticosti,  on  the  north  shore,  there  is  squid  and  caplin 

)?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Along  the  north  shore,  then,  from  the  western  point  of  Anticosti, 

e  north  of  that  and  all  the  way  to  the  westward,  there  is  squid  from 

sre  in  along  the  north  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now  what  would  take  yoa  to  Magdalen  Islands  f    Waa  it  on  ea^ 
fishing  trips  ? — A.  No,  mackerel  trips  principally. 

Q.  Do  yon  take  mackerel  in  there  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Close  in  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  Pleasant  Bay  there  f — A.  Thatand  Amherst  Island  was  i 
very  good  fishing  place^  bnt  there  were  others. 

Q.  How  do  yon  take  them  in  Pleasant  Bay  f  Do  you  seine  them  fr 
the  shore  t — A.  I  never  seined  mackerel  there,  bnt  I  have  netted  tl 
there  inshore  and  I  have  caught  them  with  the  hook. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  land  to  net  themt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  do  the  same  thing ;  do  they  land  and  net 
as  you  did  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  ?    In  those  days  were  they  not  allowed  inshore  T — A. 
never  netted  mackerel  there  to  my  knowledge  in  the  years  I  was  tl 
They  would  take  them  with  a  jig. 

Q.  Close  in  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  land  for  the  purpose  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Not  in  your  time  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  number  of  cod-fishing  vessels,  yoa  did  not  s] 
of  the  last  ten  years  with  reference  to  these  cod-fishing  vessels  !• 
Not  particularly.    No. 

Q.  For  the  last  ten  years  you  cannot  say  what  number  freqaenteil 
bay! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  now! — A.  I  was  in  the  bay  six  years  ago.    I 
pretty  well  what  was  there.    I  was  all  over  the  bay  myself,  all  th\ 
the  cod-fishing  grounds,  for  three  or  four  weeks  fishing  there.    That 
the  last  time  I  was  there.    They  fished  altogether  then  with  travk. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  time  you  were  there,  over  the  cod-fishing  ground 
six  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  first  begin  to  fish  with  trawls? — A.  They  have 
in  use  about  ten  years  among  our  people  and  with  the  Americans 
these  coasts,  or  on  these  Banks,  Grand  Bank,  Banquero.  and  tl 
places. 

Q.  Is  it  a  destructive  mode  of  fishing ! — A.  It  takes  the  mother^ 
of  course,  although  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any  more  destructive  kill 
the  old  fish  than  the  half-grown  ones. 

Q.  It  destroys  the  mother-fish  a  great  deal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  spawning-ground,  to  your  knowledge  1 — ^A. 
Point  Miscou  west  is  the  spawning-grounds  of  these  schools  that  mi] 
about  these  shores,  from  Point  Miscou  as  far  west  as  Cocafgne. 

Q.  Take  Chedabucto  Bay,  is  that  a  spawning-ground  t — A«  I  m 
knew  mackerel  to  spawn  there  bnt  once,  in  any  quantities. 

Q.  They  spawn  around  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  do  they  < 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  they  spawn  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  f — A.  Yes.    Well,  nojfl 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  but  westward  of  the  mouth,  there  is  about  r 
30  miles  of  the  coast  which  in  spawning  time  is  all  white.    I  never 
them  spawn  anywhere  in  the  gulf  bnt  there. 

Q.  If  a  witness  stated  that  they  spawned  in  the  Bay  Chaleurs  as 
np  as  Seven  Isles,  would  you  say  that  was  wrong  ! — ^A.  No,  I  wonlf 
say  that  was  wrong. 

Q.  You  have  not  examined  up  there  to  seef — A.  No.  I  never 
them  spawning  in  there ;  I  have  seen  them  nowhere  else  bnt  wh< 
have  named. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  yourself  away  up  the  coast  f — A.  Not  a 
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al.  Every  trip  I  have  made  I  have  been  around  the  gulf  once  or 

Ice.   I  would  go  in  one  side  and  out  the  other. 

Q.  What  side  did  you  generally  go  up  f — ^A.  New  Brunswick  and 

lebec.    We  went  in  around  Point  Miscou  and  made  that  the  rendez- 

as.   Then  we  would  fish  out  to  the  other  side  very  often. 

Q.  Iq  the  bay  the  mackerel-fishing  is  all  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  At  what  date  do  the  mackerel  spawn  ? — A.  From  Jane  10  to  June 

.  There  are  a  few  perhaps  that  spawn  after  that ;  not  many. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  their  eggs  in  the  water? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  brought 

am  upon  my  hooks. 

Q.  How  large  are  they  ? — A.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  size.    The 

|e  mackerel  spawn  is  the  size  of  small  pease ;  perhaps  not  so  large 

that    About  the  size  of  No.  4  shot.    There  is  a  small  run  of  mack- 

i  that  spawn  which  is  not  so  large  as  that. 

^.  Compare  the  spawn  of  the  smallest  mackerel  with  the  size  of  shot. 

it  as  large  as  Ko.  7  shot  f — A.  Yes.    About  a  little  larger  than  the 

ot  on  the  table. 

I).  What  number  would  you  call  that  t — A.  I  should  think  it  was 

1 6, 1  suppose. 

12.  The  smallest  is  about  that  size  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  largest  would  be 

irlj  twice  as  big  as  that. 

I).  Do  you  mean  twice  that  diameter  ? — A.  Yes. 

I).  When  you  brought  mackerel  spawn  up  on  your  line,  how  did  it 

be  np  from  the  bottom,  on  the  hook  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  a  mass. 

2.  Caught  on  the  hook  f — A.  Yes. 

).  How  big  was  the  mass? — A.  Sometimes  the  size  of  that  bottle 

dntlDg  to  ink-bottle  on  the  table  about  4  inches  diameter) :  sometimes 

B,  sometimes  more. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

I,  How  do  you  judge  it  was  mackerel  spawn  ! — A.  I  know  the  spawn 

most  kinds  of  fish. 

t  You  have  been  forty  years  a  fisherman  ? — A.  Yes. 

t  The  spawn  that  came  up  would  be  the  same  as  yon  saw  inside  of 

ekerel  you  have  caught! — A.  Yes;  I  have  caught  them  in  the  act  of 

fwning. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

l»  What  do  you  mean  by  catching  them  in  the  act  of  spawning  t — A. 
lean  that  when  I  hove  them  on  the  deck  they  delivered  their  spawn. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

t  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  mackerel  spawn  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  have 
ight  them  when  they  would  spawn  on  deck. 

No.  43. 

IHES  EiSENHAUEB,  of  Luueuburg,  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg, 
ra  Scotia,  member  of  the  local  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  called  on 
lalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 

i 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

(aestion.  You  are  a  member  of  the  local  legislature  for  the  county  o' 
aenburg? — Answer.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yon  have  been  in  the  fishing  basiness  for  the  last  fifteen  yearsi 
A.  Yes ;  fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

Q.  In  what  fish  do  yoa  deal  now  ? — A.  I  am  dealing  in  cod,  macki 
and  herriDg,  principally. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  yon  carry  on  the  cod-fishing  budaess : 
many  quintals  annually  f — A.  I  ship  20,000  to  30,000  qaintals  add 
of  cod  and  haddock. 

Q.  To  what  parts  do  you  ship! — A.  To  the  West  India  m 
chiefly. 

Q.  Your  fish  are  not  prepared  for  the  Brazilian  trade  ? — A.  }sa. 

Q.  Y^ou  deal  a  good  deal  with  the  United  States,  I  believe !— A.  II 
considerably. 

Q.  Have  you  any  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  mackerel -fishery  !•« 
No. 

Q.  You  had  formerly  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel-fishery  are  tbectt 
Lunenburg  and  its  vicinity? — A.  !Not  many  just  now;  a  few  years  i 
there  was,  I  suppose,  20  or  25  sail.  I 

Q.  Yon,  yourself,  had  some  vessels  engaged? — A.  Yes;  somejri 
ago.  ^ 

Q.  Did  they  engage  during  the  season,  or  only  for  a  portion  of 
season  ? — ^A.  Our  vessels  chiefly  went  on  a  cod-fishing  trip  for  the 
trip ;  then,  about  September,  they  went  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Not  before  f — A.  Some  did ;  not  many. 

Q.  Those  you  have  been  acquainted  with,  and  yonr  own,  forbov 
weeks  would  they  engage  in  mackerel-fishing  in  the  year  ?— A.  Pi 
six  weeks  or  two  months. 

Q.  What  tonnage  would  these  vessels  be  f — A.  They  would  be 
from  40  to  80  tons,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Now,  where  would  they  fish;  what  part  of  the  coast!— A.  W 
they  would  fish  the  first  part  of  the  season  on  the  banks.  The  sp 
trip  they  would  go  on  the  banks  for  codfish. 

Q.  Well,  but  speaking  of  mackerel  f— A.  Well,  in  the  Gulf  at 
Lawrence,  I  suppose  chiefly  at  Magdalen  Islands  and  around  the 
of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Where  would  they  catch  fish;  on  what  part  of  the  coast !• 
They  would  catch  the  bulk  of  the  fish  near  the  shore,  as  I  undeni 

Q.  That  is  what  you  understood  from  those  in  the  vessels)* A. 
from  the  Americans  also. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  many  mackerel  being  taken  oatside 
miles  f — A.  I  believe  that  some  seasons  they  did  take  a  few,  bat 
rather  seldom. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  or  do  you  know  whether  the  Aidi 
themselves  consider  it  a  business  in  which  they  could  have  profil 
engaged  if  absolutely  restricted  from  coming  within  three  miles  of 
shore  T — ^A.  Well,  from  what  little  conversation  I  have  had  wi& 
American  fishermen,  the  idea  they  had  was  that  it  would  not  be 
prosecuting  if  deprived  of  that  privilege. 

Q.  Would  you  spend  a  dollar  on  it  T — ^A.  Certainly  not 

Q.  Where  would  these  vessels  of  yours  fish  for  codfish  before 
on  the  mackerel  voyage  t — A.  They  would  fish  in  the  spring  ob 
banks,  and  in  the  summer  trip  they  would  go  to  Bay  Ghaleon  or 
Labrador  coast. 

Q.  How  many  trips  for  codfish  would  they  make  before  goiog 
mackerel  f — A.  Generally  about  two. 

Q.  These  vessels  were  from  40  to  80  tons  ? — A.  Yes. 
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,  Wbat  woald  be  the  average  tonnage  ? — A.  I  suppose  60  tons  would 
I  fair  average,  60  or  60. 

.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  codfish  for  each  of  thosie  two 
}?-A.  500  or  600  quintals. 

.  Tbeo  what  would  be  the  average  for  each  mackerel  trip  ? — A.  Our 
els  would  only  make  one  trip.  I  suppose  they  would  average  from 
to  300  barrels. 

.  That  is  your  own  vessels  and  other  vessels  from  Lunenburg  having 
rerage  tonnage  of,  what  would  you  say  ? — A.  50  or  60  tons. 
.  Tbey  would  make  an  average  catch  of  oOO  or  600  quintals  the  trip, 
,000  or  1,100  codfish  altogether,  and  200  or  300  barrels  of  mackerel 
[he season! — A.  Yes. 

,  Would  that  be  a  profitable  business  t — A.  Well,  it  would  not  be, 
onld  say,  very  profitable  that  catch.    Some  seasons  they  would  get 
vat  deal  more  than  that,  but  I  am  taking  a  low  average. 
.  Some  seasons  they  would  catch  a  great  deal  more  f — A.  I  have 
ra  8ome  vessels  land  over  2,000  quintals. 
.  These  same  vessels  you  spoke  off — A.  Yes. 
» How  many  mackerel  t — A.  Perhaps  not  any  mackerel  at  all.    They 
Id  fish  later  in  the  season,  making  three  trips,  probably,  for  codfish. 
.  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  average  per  trip  for  mackerel.    Take 
American  vessels.    Are  they  better  adapted  than  our  own  ? — A.  I 
i  they  are. 

What  do  you  consider  a  fair  average  ! — A.  I  should  say  about  200 
fO  barrels  a  trip. 

They  make  how  many  trips,  do  you  know  T — A.  Those  that  follow 
terel  altogether  make,  I  suppose,  at  least  three  trips ;  some  more,  I 
ino  doubt.    The  average,  1  should  say,  would  be  three  or  perhaps 

Now  at  presentyon  are  not  engaged  in  catching  mackerel  f — A.  No. 

Do  you  buy  them  f — A.  I  buy  large  quantities. 

Do  you  buy  codfish  more  largely  ! — A.  Yes. 

Now  do  yon  know  yourself  how  many  cod-fishers  there  are  in  our 

sh  waters,  how  many  sail  f — ^A.  I  should  say  there  must  be  200  or 

lail  of  cod-fishers,  I  think. 

That  is  on  what  coast! — A.  The  bulk  of  them  go  up  to  Bay  Chaleur, 

ok  for  codfish,  or  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  some  farther  up.    Yon 

ioclnde  the  bank  fishers  in  your  question  ? 

Well,  yes,  1  did. — A.  I  should  say  more  than  that,  if  you  take 

•   Probably  300  or  400,  if  you  include  those  that  follow  bank  fishing. 

Well,  now,  where  do  these  vessels  get  their  baitt — A.  Inshore,  I 

^  the  bulk  of  it.    They  get  some  west  of  this,  at  Liverpool  and 

>arne.    They  resort  to  those  harbors  for  bait. 

Do  J  on  know  where  they  get  their  icet — A.  They  get  ice  all  inshore. 

On  our  coasts  f — A.  I  think  the  first  trip  in  the  spring  they  bring 

lice  with  them. 

These  300  or  400  vessels,  do  they  frequent  our  Nova  Scotia  coast  f — 

think  most  of  them  do. 

Do  most  of  them  get  bait  and  ice  on  our  coast  ? — A.  I  think  they 

JSova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.    They  get  some  from  Newfound- 

Where  do  they  get  ice — in  what  ports  ! — A.  They  get  it  at  Pros- 
a  little  west  of  this,  and  some  farther  west,  at  Liverpool  and  Shel- 

Do  they  get  their  ice  from  these  establishments  on  the  coast  where 
gold? — A.  They  buy  the  bulk  of  it,  but  they  get  some  off  the 
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moantains  themselves  where  they  can  find  it  early  in  the  spring.  . 
have  known  them  take  it  off  the  moantains  at  Saint  Margaret's  Bay^ 

Q.  Is  it  easily  procnrable  there  T — ^A.  I  think  it  is,  in  the  spring  nm 

Q.  How  many  miles  is  that  from  osT — A.  Abont  twenty  or  tin 
miles.  { 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  harbor  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  it  from  the  moantains  f  Is  it  close  to  the  sboret 
A.  Yes;  pretty  close  to  the  shore.  The  high  cliffs  are  very  close  toll 
shore,  probably  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  back.  : 

Q.  That  ice  they  nse  for  keeping  the  bait  fresh  ? — A.  Yes.  J 

Q.  Now  yon  mast  be  well  acquainted  with  the  bosiness.  I  would  ■ 
yon  to  estimate  whether  you  would  consider  it  profitable  to  cany  on  m 
fishing  in  these  waters  if  prevented  from  taking  ice  here  for  their  bd| 
— ^A.  I  don't  think  they  could  carry  it  on  profitably.  They  would  I 
obliged  to  refit  with  bait  and  ice,  and  it  would  probably  take  tbem  ti 
days  to  a  fortnight,  to  do  that. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  paying  business  f — ^A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  use  all  the  codfish  they  catch  f — A.  'So ;  I  thi^ 
they  do  not  cure  a  great  many  of  the  small  fish  they  get.  They  use  tt| 
large  fish  and  throw  the  small  fish  away. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  practice  always? — ^A.  I  think  it  has  been 
considerable  time  past.    I  know  daring  the  past  year  or  two  some 
them  have  begun  to  save  their  small  fish.    Fish  seem  to  have  beeo 
ting  scarcer  during  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  small  fish  now  ? — A.  They  biio^ 
into  some  of  the  ports  and  sell  them. 

Q.  In  Halifax,  I  believe! — ^A.  In  Halifax  and  round  the  eouL  Wi 
bought  a  cargo  the  other  day« 

Q.  You  buy  these  small  cod  from  the  Americans  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  only  here  but  I  believe  you  buy  them  also  from  the  Am< 
in  the  States  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  t— A.  To  the  extent  of  8,000  or  10,000  qaiotals 
year  before  last>,  and  we  have  parchased  for  several  years  past. 

Q.  Those  cod  are  cured  to  the  same  extent  they  cure  their  cod 
allyt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  those  fish  f — ^A.  We  dry  them  a  little  be! 
and  then  export  them  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Where  do  they  dry  those  fish  you  buy  in  the  States?— A 
bring  them  home  and  dry  them. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  small  fish  entirely  T — A.  I  mean  small 
large. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  both  kinds  ? — A.  Principally  small  fish. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Then  those  American  fishermen  do  not  throw  away  the  si 
fish!— A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  were  more  men  like  you,  they  would  find  it  unprofil 
to  throw  away  the  small  fish  f — A.  I  don't  see  why  they  could  not  oj 
them  if  they  would  cure  them  properly.    They  have  the  West 
market  open  for  them. 

Q.  A  good  many  witnesses  from  Gasp^  and  Bay  Chalenrs  dn 
have  been  asked  as  to  why  it  was  that  they  did  not  prepare  th^ 
for  the  American  market  in  a  green  state,  instead  of  drying  it  bard 
shipping  it  to  foreign  markets.    Can  you  state  to  the  Commissioa 
it  is  that  Canadians  do  not  enter  more  into  the  exportation  of  *"' 
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the  United  States  markets! — A.  One  reason  I  should  suppose  is, 

it  the  United  States  market  not  being  saitablefor  small  fish  they  dry 

)  small  fish  and  make  them  very  hard  and  ship  them  to  the  Spanish 

orket 

3.  Is  there  any  other  reason  f — A.  Another  reason  is,  that  they  get 

urger  price  than  they  would  get  in  the  American  market. 

^  They  get  more  money  by  shipping  the  fish  to  foreign  markets  T — A. 

1. 

^  Why  don't  you  ship  fish  to  the  United  States  f*-* A.  I  think  the 

neriean  people  catch  about  as  many  fish  as  they  want.    When  they 

fcr  08  and  sell  ns  fish,  it  shows  they  cannot  have  a  market  for  a  great 

iDy  more  codfish  than  they  have. 

J.  1  believe  they  re-export  fish  they  get  from  ns  ? — A.  Yes. 

2.  To  a  large  extent  f — A.  Yes. 

2.  Daring  the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  that  the  caset 

i.  I  don't  think  it  was. 

).  Bat  since  the  Washington  Treaty  they  have  re  exported  Canadian 

Ifisht— A.  Yes. 

1,  Have  you  reexported  Canadian  fish  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
)  West  Indies  t — A.  Yes.  We  have  done  so  several  times  with 
ekerel. 

1).  You  found  it  sometimes  to  your  advantage  to  reexport  Canadian 

i  sent  to  the  United  States  to  the  Wiest  Indies,  as  well  as  buy  fish  in 

i  United  States  and  bring  it  heref — A.  Yes. 

i.  You  don't  knoW}  perhaps,  whether  that  was  done  in  bond  ? — A.  I 

ok  it  was  to  some  extent. 

}.  Do  yon  ever  recollect  re-exporting  Canadian  fish  in  bondf — A.  No. 

2.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  business  of  re-exporting  Canadian  fish 
nereasing  in  the  United  States? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
tt;  I  am  not  posted  in  regard  to  it. 

^  In  what  bottoms  are  the  re-exported  Canadian  fish  carried  t — ^A. 
) reexport  them  in  our  own  vessels. 

).  When  they  re-export,  how  do  they  send  themt — A.  I  fancy  in  their 
B  vessels. 

).  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  other  Canadians  or  Nova  Seo- 
ul who  have  re-exported  Canadian  fish  sent  to  the  United  States? — 
I  have  known  cases  where  it  has  been  done.  I  know  Halifax  mer- 
nts  sometimes  do  so  when  they  cannot  get  in  the  United  States  the 
se  they  want  for  their  fish. 

I  You  have  taken  fish  to  the  States  and  failed  to  get  the  price,  and 
n  sent  them  on  to  the  West  Indies  ? — A.  Yes. 
l»  Is  that  codfish  ? — A.  No }  mackerel. 

I  Yon  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  prices  obtained  for  mack- 
l  daring  the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  and  afterwards,  pre- 
ss to  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  since  the  Washington  Treaty  ? — 
I. 

\.  After  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  mackerel  by  the  United  States, 
oar  fishermen  obtain  a  less  or  higher  price  for  their  mackerel? — A. 
link  mackerel  have  been  lower  since  the  treaty  than  they  were  before, 
Dy  experience. 

|.  That  is  since  the  Washington  Treaty  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  mean  as  a  whole 
r;  biking  an  average,  I  think  they  have  been  lower  than  before. 
|.  Were  they  higher  on  an  average  during  the  period  of  the  imposi- 
i  of  the  duty  than  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  ? — A.  I  think  so. 
|.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  examined  your  books  as  to  that 
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point :  I  anderstand  that  is  shown  by  all  the  books  of  fish  dealers  ?^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  that  appears  from  your  books! — A.  I  never 
examined^  bat  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Yoa  can  substantiate  that  fact  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  theories  set  ap  as  to  the  payment  of  the  daty, 
who  do  you  consider  pays  the  duty  f  I  am  confining  myself  entirely  to 
this  question  in  relation  to  duties  imposed  on  Gana^ian  mackerel.— A. 
I  don't  consider  the  duty  aflfects  the  price  very  materially. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States  affects  tiie 
price  paid  to  our  fishermen  for  their  fish  ? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  think  thft 
supply,  as  a  general  rule,  regulates  the  price.  When  there  is  a  short 
catch  of  mackerel  the  price  will  be  high,  apart  from  the  duties.  I  think 
the  consumer  pays  the  duty  as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  mackerel  imported  into  the  United  States  from  CaoadiAii 
waters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  take  the  fact  that  our  fishermen  obtained  a  larger 
price  when  the  duty  was  imposed  as  an  evidence  in  support  of  yoor 
view? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  remission  of  the  duties  on  fish  eoteriDg  the 
United  States  any  advantage  to  Canadians,  and,  if  so,  explain  how  it  is 
an  advantage  I — A.  I  cannot  see  any  advantage. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  advantage  ! — A.  I  really  do  not 

Q.  Assuming  the  American  fishermen  were  excluded  from  the  three- 
mile  limit,  do  you  consider  tha.t  would  be  an  advantage  or  disadnuitage 
to  Ganadians  I — A.  It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  Canadian  fishermen  !^A.  It 
would  give  us  the  American  market.  Of  course,  the  Americans  woaU 
not  be  able  to  catch  as  large  a  quantity  of  fish.  It  would  throir  MaX 
market  open  to  us,  and  it  would  also  preserve  the  fishing-grounds  to  s 
certain  extent. 

Q.  Would  it  give  our  fishermen  higher  prices  for  their  fish! — A  Yes; 
it  would  be  the  natural  consequence  that  the  less  quantity  of  Ash  caaght 
the  higher  would  be  the  price. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  said  that  might  not  be  so  in  all  cases. — A  There 
might  be  a  heavy  catch  of  fish  in  the  United  States  a  certain  year,  and 
the  price  might  be  comparatively  low.  I  am  speaking,  generally,  of  as 
average  catch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  mackerel  is  used  in  the  Uoitel 
States?— A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  very  large  supply  the  case  might  be  different  f—A 
Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  speaking  of  the  supply  as  we  have  it  in  our  waters 
and  the  Americans  have  it  in  their  waters  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Lunenburg  vessel  fishing  in  American 
waters? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Canadiau  vessel  spoke  of  as  fishing  there  f 
— A.  I  never  heard  of  her. 

By  Mr.  Dana  : 

Q.  You  are  from  the  town  of  Lunenburg? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  are  engaged  as  a  fish  merchant! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  fishing  yourself? — A.  No. 
Q.  Have  you  kept  any  memoranda  or  documents  from  other  pers<  nv 
or  any  of  your  own,  for  the  puri)osc  of  keeping  yourself  informed  on  lie 
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sabject  of  the  fisheries,  or  do  you  depend  on  your  memory  ! — A.  I  never 
kept  any  record. 

Q.  You  never  made  it  a  point  to  study  the  laws  which  govern  the 
flsheries ;  but  you  are  prepared  to  answer  in  regard  to  free  trade :  have 
yoa  made  that  a  study  T — A.  I  never  made  it  a  special  study,  but  I  have 
watcbed  a  little  events  as  they  occurred. 

Q.  You  think  in  regard  to  mackerel,  however,  it  may  be  as  to  all  other 
things  that  are  bought  and  sold,  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  people  of  the  provinces  how  high  the  duties  are  ! — A.  If  the  duty 
▼as  $10  per  barrel  it  would  alter  the  question. 

Q.  Why!  Would  not  the  consumer  pay  the  $10  per  barrel  dntyT — 
A.  I  have  been  supposing  the  duty  to  be  that  of  $2  per  barrel. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  Americans  might  levy  a  duty  high  enough  to 
make  it  injurious  to  the  Canadian  people? — A.  I  think  if  the  duty  was 
made  very  extreme  it  might  have  some  effect. 

Q.  How  ?  Did  you  not  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  dutyf — A.  On  general  principles  the  consumer  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  the  duty. 

Q.  In  regard  to  mackerel  what  do  you  say  f — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
it  they  put  on  a  duty  of  $5  per  barrel  it  would  fall  on  the  consumer  in 
the  end.  But  people  get  timid  in  shipping  goods  when  the  duties  are 
very  high.  It  affects  people  shipping  to  a  country  where  the  duty  is  very 
high.    They  do  not  understand  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  as  a  rule. 

Q.  If  they  found  out  the  fact  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  how  high  the  duty  was  ? — A.  I  suppose 

M). 

Q.  Then  the  trouble  is  owing  to  the  error  and  timidity  of  the  people  ? — 
L  I  suppose  so,  with  some. 

Q.  There  was  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel  imposed  on  mackerel  before  the 
Washington  Treaty ;  if  the  treaty  were  suspended  there  might  be  such 
s  duty  imposed  as  Congress  might  agree  upon.  Now,  do  you  mean  to 
Bay  that  the  fact  that  Congress  cannot  impose  a  duty  on  your  fish  under 
the  treaty  does  not  leave  you  in  a  better  position  than  if  Congress  had 
the  power  to  put  on  any  duty  it  pleased,  however  large! — A.  1  think  a 
very  large  duty  would  affect  us  some. 

Q.  It  ought  not,  according  to  your  view  of  the  laws  of  trade,  but  it 
would,  owing  to  the  timidity  of  your  people  !— A.  People  generally  get 
timid  in  regard  to  the  duty  being  taken  from  the  price  they  get. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  fact  of  paying  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel 
in  place  of  nothing  is  no  advantage  in  competing  with  American  fisher- 
Den  ?— A.  I  look  at  it  in  this  light :  If  you  are  shipping  a  cargo  to  the 
market  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  duty  levied  of  $2  per  barrel, 
foa  argue  that  you  must  get  so  much  money  for  it;  that  there  is  the 
loty  to  come  out  of  the  price,  and  you  must  get  so  much  money  to  bring 
foa  out  of  the  transaction.  This  causes  the  mackerel  to  be  a  certain 
ralae  before  you  ship  there,  and  this  helps  to  drive  the  price  up  for  the 
Ajnerican  fishermen.  There  are  times  when  the  duty  would  perhaps 
not  affect  it  much  either  way,  but  speaking  generally  of  an  average 
catch,  the  duty,  to  a  certain  extent,  helps  to  raise  the  price  of  American 
mackerel. 

Q.  You  go  into  the  United  States  market  with  fish  you  have  caught 
ind  the  American  fisherman  with  mackerel  he  has  caught,  both  being 
equally  good;  you  pay  $2  per  barrel  duty  to  the  government  before  you 
can- sell  your  fish,  and  he  pays  nothing.  Now,  as  a  general  rule,  do  yoa 
mean  to  say  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  your  competing  with  the 
American  f — A^  I  don't  think  it  makes  much.    If  I  have  mackerel  to 
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ship,  and  have  daty  to  pay,  I  must  get  a  certain  price.  If  I  could  not 
get  that  price  I  would  not  ship  them,  and  consequently  it  will  make  the 
market  somewhat  more  bare,  and  assist  the  Americans  to  get  a  higher 
price.  If  I  push  the  sale  of  my  mackerel,  it  throws  more  on  the  market 
and  makes  the  price  lower  for  your  fishermen. 

Q.  Would  you  put  your  mackerel  on  the  market  and  sell  them  at  a  loss 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  price  lower  for  the  American  fishermen f— 
'  A.  No ;  I  say  we  would  keep  our  mackerel  away  until  we  got  a  certain 
price. 

Q.  Then  is  not  the  efifect  of  a  duty  to  make  you  hold  your  mackerel 
back  ? — ^A.  Only  for  a  time. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  not  able  to  send  them  in  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years  ? — A.  We  could  not  keep  them  that  long. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  have  to  keep  them  till  the  price  was  safficientlj 
highf — A.  We  could  not  keep  them  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  keep  them  away  from  the  American  market 
until  the  price  rose  high  enough  for  your  purpose  T — A.  Yes ;  I  suppose ; 
something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  an  injury  ! — A.  We  might  resort  to  other 
markets. 

Q.  You  think  you  might  make  it  up  by  sending  them  somewhere;  bat 
would  you  not  lose  the  American  market  for  that  time  f  Have  yoa 
thought  of  that  t — A.  I  see  the  point. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  think  of  it. — A.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  we 
got  a  larger  price  for  our  mackerel  when  we  had  to  pay  duty  than  ire 
have  got  since. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  fishermen  get  for  their  mackerel ;  did  tiiej 
not  get  the  same  price  as  you  did,  if  equally  good  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  $2  per  barrel  more  in  cash  for  your  fish,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  do  the  American  fishermen  1 — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  cause  that  operates  on  both.  If  yon  get  a  higber 
price  the  American  does  so  also ;  is  it  not  so  f — A.  My  idea  is  that  we 
must  get  a  higher  price  than  we  now  do  under  the  treaty  or  we  cannot 
afford  to  send  the  mackerel  there. 

Q.  Can  yon  compel  the  buyer  to  give  you  more  because  there  is  a 
duty  imposed  f — A.  Kot  at  all. 

Q.  Then  where  are  you  ?— A.  We  can  compel  him  to  give  more  if  he 
cannot  get  them  elsewhere. 

Q.  If  there  were  no  American  mackerel  it  would  raise  the  price,  dntj 
or  no  duty,  and  the  price  may  go  up  high  enough  to  enable  you,  if  yoa 
have  no  competition,  to  pay  the  duty  and  make  money.  If  the  pur- 
chaser is  not  willing  to  give  you  enough  to  clear  all  your  expenses  and 
allow  you  reasonable  profit,  then  you  can  no  longer  carry  on  a  profit^ 
able  business,  and  it  depends  on  what  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  give 
you  for  the  fish.  He  cannot  give  you  any  more  because  you  have  duty 
to  pay ;  but  if  mackerel  are  scarce  then  the  price  goes  np  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  goes  up  to  the  American  as  well  as  the  Canadian,  if  tbe 
fish  are  equally  good,  does  it  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  mackerel  are  plentiful  the  price  usually  goes  down-* 
I  mean  plentiful  in  proportion  to  the  demand — and  the  price  fiiU  to 
yon  as  well  as  to  the  American  t — A.  Yes^  my  opinion  is  we  had  bei  ter 
pay  the  duty  and  have  our  fishery. 

Q.  Then  can  you  obtain  your  own  price  from  the  purchaser  so  (  to 
pay  your  expenses  and  the  duty,  unless  the  Americans  also  get  ke 
same  price  for  equally  good  fish  t — ^A.  My  idea  is  that  the  $2  dot  rt 
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liad  to  pay  helped  the  Americans,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  get  a  better 
price  for  tbeir  fish. 

Q.  If  yon  remained  ont  of  the  United  States  markets  altogether, 

MfoM  it  not  be  Htill  better  for  the  Americans  T — A.  Perhaps  it  would. 

Q.  They  would  gain  more  by  that  than  your  paying  the  duty  ! — A. 

The  American  fishermen  would  gain  by  it,  but  not  the  American  people. 

Q.  After  all,  the  whole  thing  depends  on  the  market-price,  does  it 
ootf-— A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  force  the  market-price  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  say  yon  would  rather  pay  the  duties  and  keep  the 
Americans  out  of  your  three-mile  line,  you  mean  to  assume  that  would 
give  yon,  practically,  a  monopoly  of  the  market  t^A.  I  think  it  would, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  codfish,  the  'Americans  being  kept  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  It  wonld  not  affect  cod  to  the  same  extent, 
because  the  Americans  have  a  deep-sea  fishery  to  fall  back  upon. 

Q.  Cod-fishery  is  mainly  a  deep-sea  fishery  f— A.  They  could  get  con- 
siderable codfish  without  coming  inshore. 

Q.  There  has  always  been  an  abundance  of  cod  in  the  American 
market^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  confine  yourself  to  mackerel,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
mackerel,  you  assume  that  if  the  Americans  were  not  allowed  to  fish 
within  three  miles  of  your  shores,  there  wonld  be  practically  none,  or 
very  little,  American  mackerel  on  the  market,  and  you  wonld  have  a 
monopoly.  Is  that  so  ? — A.  I  think  we  would,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Americans  have  their  own  mackerel-ground,  of  course. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  ground  f — A.  I  do  not  know  much 
more  than  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  have  seines  and  weirs  along  the  shore 
where  they  catch  mackerel  in  abundance  f — A.  I  understand  they  have 
lots  of  purse  seines. 
•  Q.  And  weirs  on  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  are  a  pretty  enterprising  people,  generally  f — A. 
Tea. 

Q.  And  they  would  be  likely  to  find  mackerel  if  they  were  to  be  found  f 
-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  feel  sure  if  Americans  were  driven  out  of  your  three-mile 
limit  there  wonld  be  no  competition  in  mackerel  f — A.  It  depends  on  the 
season.  The  Americans  may  have  a  very  good  season  some  year  and 
get  a  very  great  many,  and  another  year  very  few. 

Q.  If  they  got  enough  to  supply  the  market  you  wonld  not  be  able  to 
go  and  compete  with  them  with  the  duty  against  you? — A.  Not  if  they 
got  a  very  large  quantity. 

Q.  If  they  had  a  poor  season  you  would  be  able  to  go  and  compete 
with  tbem  with  the  duty  on  T — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  mackerel- 
fishing  vessels.  Take  Lunenburg ;  you  have  said  that  20  years  ago,  I 
think,  you  had  a  good  many  vessels  there,  and  now  you  have  scarcely 
ftoy  fishing- vessels? — A.  I  don't  think  I  said  that.  I  was  alluding  to 
the  mackerel  fleet. 

Q.  Have  yon  many  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery  ? — A.  We  have, 
I  suppose,  from  150  to  200  sail. 

Q.  At  Lunenburg? — A.  In  the  county. 

Q.  That  includes  what  other  ports? — A.  All  the  ports  in  the  county. 

Q.  It  does  not  include  Shelburne  or  Liverpool? — A.  No;  I  think  I 
would  be  safe  in  saying  150. 
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Q.  How  large  are  the  vessels  f — A.  From  40  to  80  Iodb. 

Q.  Wbere  do  they  fish  ? — A.  On  the  Banks  the  first  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  What  Banks  do  you  mean  t — A.  Western  and  La  Have  Banks  and 
Banqnereaa ;  sometimes  they  go  to  the  Grand  Banks,  bnt  they  donH  use 
the  Grand  Banks  much. 

Q.  Do  they  go  into  the  gulft — A.  Yes,  in  the  summer. 

Q.  For  cod  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  late  are  they  employed  in  catching  cod  ! — A.  Our  vessels  do 
not  fish  later  than  September  for  cod. 

Q.  Then  they  go  into  the  mackerel  fishery  ! — A.  Mackerel  or  herring. 

Q.  The  same  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  your  vessels  has  increased  or  dimin- 
ished ? — A.  They  have  not,  I  think,  diminished. 

Q.  They  have  not  increased  t — A.  During  the  last  10  or  12  years  they 
have  not  increased  much. 

Q.  Have  they  increased  at  all  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  have. 

Q.  How  about  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery  f — A.  The 
mackerel  fishery  has  pretty  well  declined  with  our  people.  They  follow 
it  very  little ;  they  follow  the  inshore  fishery  with  boats  and  with  hook 
and  line. 

Q.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  that  done  ? — A.^  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  it.  About  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  a  good  many  boats  em- 
ployed. Mostly  all  the  boats  fish  cod  in  the  summer,  and  they  go  after 
mackerel  when  there  is  any  on  the  coast. 

Q.  It  is  uncertain  when  there  is  any  on  the  coast  ? — A.  It  is  pret^ 
uncertain. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  mackerel  fishery  all  along  from  the  Bay  of 
Fuudy,  from  Annapolis,  along  the  coast  to  Halifax,  is  quite  anceitaont 
— A.  I  suppose  |it  is  a  good  deal  like  other  localities;  some  yean  we 
have  good  catches,  and  other  years  mackerel  are  scarce. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  laws  which  govern  thatt — ^A.  No,  I  don't  pre; 
tend  to  be  posted. 

Q.  How  does  your  coast  compare  for  mackerel,  for  instance,  with  the 
northern  part  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  I  think  it  is  not  such  a 
good  fishing  ground  as  that  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  you  bought  cod  and  mackerel  from  the  Americans ! 
— A.  Not  mackerel. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  bought  cod  from  the  Americans  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  because  yon  had  not  enough  of  your  own,  I  suppose  f— 
A.  Codfish  were  pretty  scarce  in  1874-75  or  1875-'76.  We  knew  the 
Americans  did  not  much  value  their  small  fish,  and  we  were  indaoed  to 
buy  from  them. 

Q.  You  took  your  chance  with  the  small  and  large? — A.  We  got 
some  large  also. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  buy  them,  to  dry  and  send  away  1— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  put  them  into  the  quantity  of  fish  exported  from  this  region  f 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  price  of  fish  was  at  the  Boston  or  Okm- 
cester  market  at  the  time  you  bought  those  fish  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  give  more  than  the  market  price  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Of  late  years  Americans  have  begun  to  save  their  small  codi  Aj 
have  they  nott — A.  I  think  so,  as  far  as  I  can  understand. 

Q.  They  use  them  for  a  good  many  purposes  besides  food— -for  oU  fx 
instance  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  they  get  oil  out  of  them. 
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Q.  They  have  factories  all  along  the  shore  where  they  work  them  np? 
--A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  They  extract  the  oil! — A.  Our  fishermen  say  they  throw  them 
right  off  the  hooks ;  some  of  them  don't  even  take  the  oil  oat  of  them. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  once ;  is  it  not  the  fact  now  that  the  Americans 
are  saving  their  small  fish  ? — A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  They  sell  a  very  considerable  quantity  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  buy  bait  from  the  Americans  ! — A.  We  have  bought 
pogies. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  explain  if  by  saying  you  re-export  Canadian  fish, 
yon  mean  you  export  fish  out  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  Canadian  fish  do  you  mean  fish  caught  in  these  waters  or  fish 
caught  only  by  Canadian  vessels  ? — A.  We  often  send  mackerel  to  the 
Tnited  States  for  sale.  If  we  cannot  get  what  we  call  a  fair  price,  we 
re-export  it  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Those  are  cases  where  the  consumer  does  not  pay  f — A.  He  does 
not  pay  if  he  does  not  eat  the  fish. 

Q.  Did  that  happen  before  the  Washington  Treaty  went  into  opera- 
tion !^A.  Not  in  my  experience ;  I  think  it  was  done  to  some  extent 
before  that.    I  was  speaking  of  since  the  treaty. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  send  your  mackerel  to  the  Boston  market, 
and  finding  no  market,  you  export  it  to  the  West  Indies? — A.  We  have 
done  that  several  times.  I  am  speaking  of  mackerel.  We  never  ex- 
ported codfish  from  there;  but  the  cod  we  brought  home  and  then 
exported  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  particular  reason  why  you  could  not  find  a  mar- 
ket for  your  mackerel  in  the  United  States  f — A.  The  price  was  too  low. 

Q.  Where  did  you  buy  the  other  fish  which  you  exported  ? — A.  At 
Boston  and  Portland  and  brought  them  down  here. 

Q.  The  codfish  have  been  very  cheap  in  the  United  States  to  enable 
yoQ  to  do  that  t — ^A.  It  was  not  very  cheap  in  1874  and  1875. 
'  Q.  Were  those  the  years  you  did  it  t — ^A.  Yes ;  and  in  1876  and  some 
of  it  this  year. 

Q.  Was  not  fish  scarce  in  the  States  those  years ! — A.  They  were 
scarce  with  us.  They  did  not  attach  much  value  to  their  small  fish  and 
did  not  appear  to  have  a  market  for  them. 

Q.  Those  were  what  you  brought  down  here  and  prepared  for  ex- 
port!— A.  Yes  5  only  cod. 

Q.  You  have  never  attempted  yourself  to  prepare  cod  for  the  Ameri- 
can market  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  have  shipped  there  several  times. 

Q.  How  lately! — A.  Not  within  two  or  three  years;  five  or  six  years 
ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  result !  Did  you  find  a  fair  market  for  your  cod- 
fish t — A.  Yes ;  we  always  shipped  large  and  good  fish. 

Q.  Did  you  dry  them  as  much  as  those  you  send  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mediterranean  ? — A.  About  the  same  as  those  we  send  to  the 
West  Indies ;  not  so  much  as  those  we  send  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  continue  to  send  codfish  to  the  United  States! — 
A.  The  fish  are  lower  in  price  there  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  In  Nova  Scotia  are  boats  in  the  habit  of  catching  mackerel  on  our 
own  coast! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  consider  mackerel  as  plentiful  on  your  coast  as  at 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  in  the  other  waters  of  the  gulf! — A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Dana  has  persuasively  suggested  that  the  United  States  fish- 
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ermen  might  possibly  catch  enough  mackerel  for  the  whole  United 
States  market.  If  they  could  catch  enough  on  their  own  shores  and 
with  their  own  appliances,  that  would  modify  your  statement? — A.  Tes; 
if  they  could  do  so. 

Q.  We  assume  they  make  the  very  highest  catch  ever  made,  one  and  j 
a  quarter  mackerel  annually  for  each  of  the  forty-four  millions  of  the 
United  States.  You  don't  know  whether  that  is  anything  like  what  , 
they  would  consume  if  mackerel  were  much  more  plentiful  than  they 
are  ?  Do  you  understand  that  the  supply  of  mackerel  is  large  or  small 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  It  woald  be 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  That  is,  procuring  all  the  mackerel  that  can  be  obtained,  you  un- 
derstand the  supply  is  small  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  on  that  you  base  your  estimate  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  Americans  catch  in  their  waters  ?— A. 
Ko ;  I  don't  know  exactly  the  quantity.  1  believe  they  are  very  scarce 
on  their  coast  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  from  the  Americans  f — A.  No- 

Q.  You  are  continually  supplied  with  their  prices  of  fish  ? — A.  Yes; 
and  I  also  keep  posted  as  to  the  quantities  in  the  market. 

Q.  And  from  that  you  learn  that  their  supply  has  failed  this  year!— 
A.  That  ii  is  very  short  this  year  so  far ;  about  one  third  of  that  of  last 
year;  that  is  up  to  August. 

No.  44. 

George  Romerll,  agent  of  the  firm  of  Robin  &  Co.,  was  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  T — Answer.  At  Perce,  near  Cape 
Gasp^. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  agent  for  Eobin  &  Co. ! — A.  Twenty- 
one  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  fishing  business,  as 
they  carry  it  on  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  one  of  the  largest  Jersey  firms  T^A.  I  believe  that  they 
are  the  largest  in  the  bay. 

Q.  State  the  different  stations  which  this  firm  has  along  the  coast  of 
Gasp^  and  other  coasts  of  the  Dominion. — A.  These  are  PasbeUac, 
Newport,  Pabos,  Grand  River,  Cape  Cove,  Anse  au  Beaufils,  Perce,  i 
Caraquette,  Shippegan,  Dock,  Magpie,  St.  John's  Kiver,  Natashquao, 
Cheticamp,  Big  Cheticamp,  and  Arichat. 

Q.  These  are  the  different  stations  where  the  firms  carry  on  basi* 
ness! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  present  you  are  at  Perce  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  their  largest  fishing  establishments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  there  ! — A.  Some  130  this  year;  last 
year  we  had  more. 

Q.  These  are  confined  almost  altogether  to  the  prosecution  of  the  cod 
fishery! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  your  boats  fish  ! — ^A.  With  a  few  exceptions,  wi*  hfli , 
three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  They  make  their  catches  generally  within  that  distance !— A.    fib 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  distance  from  the  shore  at  which    icf 
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fishf^A.  Ko;  none  whatever.    I  have  no  doabt  that  it  is  within  the 
three-mile  limit. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  would  yon  say  that  they  fish  ? — A.  It  is 
sometimes  one  mile,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  It  is  either  one  or  two  miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  boats  f — A.  Two  are  in  each  boat. 

Q.  What  is  their  average  catch  ? — A.  About  125  quintals. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  the  men  in  these  boats  catch  their 
Mt— A.  We  have  two  seasons — the  summer  and  the  fall  fishery..  The 
Bammer  season  ends  on  the  15th  of  August  and  the  fall  season  on  the 
15th  of  September. 

Q.  These  boats  take  their  catch  for  your  firm  by  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  afterward? — A.  We  afterward  give  them  the 
privilege  of  fishing  for  themselves  free  of  all  expense. 

Q.  After  they  have  fished  for  you  the  men  have  the  use  of  the  boats 
free  of  all  expense  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  fish  which  they  then  catch  for  them- 
fielves  ?— A.  They  generally  send  them  to  Quebec. 

Q.  And  do  thev  find  a  ready  market  for  them  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  form  a  very  important  element  in  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence ? — A.  They  get  their  winter  supply  in  most  part  with  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  that  you  pay  for  these  fish  ! — A.  We 
take  them  by  the  draught.    Last  year  we  paid  $2.80  per  draught. 

Q.  How  much  is  a  draught  T — A.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
poands,  green. 

Q.  And  it  takes  three  draughts  to  make  a  quintal  of  dried  fish? — A. 
No;  but  1^  draughts,  or  three  quintals  of  green  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  per  draught? — A.  About  $2.50. 

Q.  And  you  have  paid  more  ? — A.  Yes.  I  now  allude  to  the  average 
price. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  boats  do  you  employ  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  fish  ? — A.  On  the  Nova  Scotia  side. 

Q.  They  catch  fish  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  trawl  ? — A.  Yes,  some  boats  do,  but  not  the  schooners. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  bait? — A.  In  the  coves  along  the  coast. 

Q.  How  do  you  cure  the  fish  which  you  catch  with  the  boats  ? — A. 
They  are  hard  cured. 

Q.  They  are  dried  in  the  sun  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  fish  caught  in  the  vessels  capable  of  being  cured  in  that 
way  ? — A.  They  will  not  stand  the  hot  climates. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  American  fishermen  should  attempt  to  rival  you 
in  the  markets  to  which  you  send  your  fish — Brazil,  Portugal,  and  other 
places — could  they  do  so,  with  what  they  catch  in  their  vessels  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  done  t — A.  No.  Their  fish  would  not  be  suitable 
for  these  markets. 

Q.  What  is  the  term  used  for  the  fish  caught  and  salted  on  the  ves- 
Bels?— A.  Salt-burned. 

Q.  They  have  to  be  laid  down  in  a  large  quaitity  of  salt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  fish  you  get  inshore  and  off* 
shore? — A.  Yes ;  our  inshore  fishery  always  furnishes  our  prime  fish. 

Q.  Has  the  climate  anything  to  do  with  the  mode  of  the  preparation 
of  the  fish  for  tropical  climates  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  climate  is  suitable  for  such  preparation  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  the  Nova  Scotian  climate  saitable  for  it  f — A^  This  ia  not  so 
much  the  case  with  the  northwest  side  of  Kova  Scotia;  the  weather  is 

foKSJ  ^^^  ^^i*y  damp  there. 

Q.  Yoa  mean  that  the  climate  is  not  so  favorable  for  it  there  as  on 
the  Gasp6  side? — A.  Yes;  our  principal  establishment  is  situated  io 
Gasp6. 

Q.  Is  the  average  catch  of  the  boats  150  quintals  ? — A.  No ;  bet  125. 

Q.  Where  are  your  principal  markets  t — A.  Brazil  is  our  principal 
market:  then  follow  the  Mediterranean  ports  and  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  average  export  of  your  establishment  ?— 1. 
About  80,000  quintals  of  dried  fish  per  year. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  export  of  the  Nova  Scotian  branch  of  the 
establishment  of  your  house  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  which  you  receive  for  your  fish  !— A. 
The  price  varies  from  $4.50  to  $8. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ship  fish  to  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  venture  a  failure  or  a  success  T — A.  It  was  a  failure. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  The  prices  we  there  received  did  not  at  all  pay. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  then  abandoned  that  trade  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  your  vessels  catch  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  t— A 
About  300  quintals. 

Q.  Then  nearly  all  the  fish  which  you  take  and  ship  are  caught  witiiio 
three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  fancy  three-fourths  of  our  fish  at  least 
are  so  taken. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  results  of  the  cod  fishery  year  after 
year  T — ^A.  No;  just  as  much  fish  are  now  caught  as  ever  was  the  ease. 

Q.  In  making  this  statement,  you  refer  to  an  experience  of  21 
years! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  evidence  on  this  point  T — A.  That  the  cod  fisbery 
is  not  precarious. 

Q.  You  have  always  an  average  catch  f — A.  It  is  always  about  tbe 
same. 

Q.  This  fishery  can  always  be  depended  upon  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  those  who  engage  in  this  fishery  as  a  rule  make  a  living  f ^A. 
A  thriving  fisherman  will  always  make  a  good  living  about  our  ooast» 

Q.  But  what  will  a  fair,  average  man  do  t — A.  He  can  always  make 
a  good  living. 

Q.  Has  this  fishery  failed,  and  has  there  been  a  good  deal  of  distress 
along  the  coast,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  t — A.  I  have  seen  none  of  it  so 
far. 

Q.  Are  the  stories  which  we  hear  about  marvelous  distress  aad 
starvation  there  known  to  you  f — ^A.  They  have  been  unknown  to  me 
so  far. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  there  are  thriftless  and  shiftless  men  among  fisher* 
erment — A.  The  stories  in  question  must  have  been  exaggerated  vexy 
much. 

Q.  Yon  also  ship  cod-oil  T — A.  Yes ;  and  in  large  quantities. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  it  f — A.  To  England. 

Q.  The  cod-fishing  business  requires  good  bait  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  it  T — A.  Along  our  shore. 

Q.  What  baits  do  you  use  ? — A.  Herring,  caplin,  lantz,  squid,  nd 
mackerel. 

Q.  Are  these  baits  plentiful  ? — A.  Yes,  in  their  season. 

Q.  As  their  season  consecutively  comes  round  t — A.  Yes;  they  Jt 
always  then  plentiful. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  use  a  good  deal  of  mackerel  for  baitf — A.  Yes^  daring 
bis  seasoD. 

Q.  In  what  nambers  are  the  mackerel  found  this  year  on  your  coast? — 
L  They  are  plentiful,  and  more  so  than  they  have  been  daring  other 
rears. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  this  is  a  very  plentiful  season  for  mackerel! — 
i,  Tes.    Some  years  we  have  seen  none  of  them  at  all. 

Q.  Has  the  American  mackerel-fishing  fleet  much  frequented  the 
oast  where  you  have  been  as  agent  f — A.  Yes ;  and  largely. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  their  number  t — A.  Some  years  ago  their  vessels 
ID  our  coast  numbered  from  300  to  400,  if  not  more. 

Q.  In  what  immediate  locality  t — A.  Between  Perce  and  Paspebiac. 

Q.  They  fished  every  year  along  this  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  them  doing  so  f — A.  Yes* 

Q.  Your  business  requires  you  to  travel  from  station  to  station  along 
lie  coast  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  were  under  your  eye  all  the  time  ? — A.  In  Paspebiac 
uirbor  there  would  be  something  like  200  or  300. 

Q.  Where  were  these  300  and  400  American  fishing  vessels  taking 
Dackerel  ? — A.  Mostly  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  distance  they  were  from  the  shore  ? — 
L  No  5  none  at  all. 

Q.  Gould  you  have  been  mistaken  touching  this  point  f — A.  No.  I 
me  seen  some  of  their  vessels  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore  and 
leiniDg  among  the  moorings  of  our  boats. 

Q.  But  were  any  of  them  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit Y— A.  No; 
md  many  of  them  were  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Indeed,  they  were 
ictaally  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  They  were  generally  within  your  view,  taking  fish  within  the  three- 
mlelimiiY — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  opportunities  for  seeing  them  were  especially  good  ? — 
L  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  these  American  cap- 
aiosf — ^A.  Yes;  frequently. 

Q.  And  you  have,  of  course,  conversed  with  them  about  their  fares 
ind  chances  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  form  from  what  they  said  any  estimate  as  to  the  average 
latch  of  their  vessels  t — A.  Not  exactly ;  but  I  fancy  from  the  conver- 
lations  which  I  had  with  them  that  their  catches  varied  from  250  to  400 
Nurels  per  trip. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  make  a  season  f — A.  Sometimes  two, 
UHi  sometimes  three. 

Q.  Then  they  would  average  300  barrels  a  trip  T — ^A.  Yes.  I  think 
iiat  700  barrels  a  season  would  be  a  fair  average  with  them. 

Q.  And  these  fish  are  all  taken  from  half  a  mile  to  2^  and  3  miles  from 
be  shore  f — A.  The  great  part  of  them  are. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  their  vessels  fishing  and  drifting  off  shore  ? — A. 
Pes ;  that  is  their  custom. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  American  cod-fishing  fleet  ? — 
L  We  only  see  them  when  they  come  in  for  bait.  Often  no  bait  is  to 
)e  had  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  And  most  of  them  come  in  for  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  they  carry  on  the  cod  fishing  here  if  they  could  not  so  come 
of— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  it  t — A.  With  nets  and  by  purchase. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  use  f — A.  Herring  mostly. 
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Q.  Without  this  privilege  I  anderstand  yoa  to  say  they  coald  not 
carry  on  the  cod  fishery  at  all! — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  ooold ds 
so  if  they  were  deprived  of  it. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  doubt  on  that  point  at  all,  in  view  of  year  long  et- , 
perience  as  an  agent  of  the  firm  mentioned  f — A .  Ko. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  herriog-nets  with  them  ? — A.  Tes, 

Q.  And  catch  the  fish  themsdves  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  from  the  shore? — A.  The  nets  are  all  9et: 
within  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  They  also  get  ice  from  yon  I — A.  Yes;  often. 

Q.  And  preserve  their  bait  with  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yoa  known  any  fishermen  go  from  yonr  neighborhood  to  thft 
American  markets  f — A.  No ;  never. 

Q.  Is  the  American  market  of  any  advantage  to  yon,  and  your  larg« 
firm,  or  to  any  other  fishermen  f — A.  It  is  of  no  advantage  whatever 
to  ns. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Our  fish  are  not  adapted  to  their  market,  and  the  prices 
which  we  can  obtain  there  are  not  sufficient. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  said  that  yon  sent  a  cargo  of  fish  to  the  United  States  market, 
and  that  the  venture  proved  a  failure? — A.  We  sent  more  than  oae 
cargo  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  so  f — A.  This  was  10  or  12  years  ago,  I  sopposa 

Q.  How  were  the  fish  prepared? — A.  We  sent  pickled  herring. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  the  American  market  with  codfish  ? — A.  Ifo. 

Q.  A  ud  you  have  never  prepared  cod  in  the  way  in  whioh  tkej  are 
prepared  for  the  American  market  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  give  the  fishermen  besides  the  free  ase  of  the  boats 
after  the  15th  of  September? — A.  They  have  the  rigging  and  boats fim 
of  charge. 

Q.  How  long  can  they  use  them  ? — A.  For  a  month  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  their  catch  taken  daring  this  time  f — A. 
They  export  it  to  the  Canadian  market. 

Q.  Do  they  send  it  direct  to  their  market  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  firm  are  they  sent  ? — A.  They  are  sent  to  different  firms. 
Two  or  three  fishermen  club  their  catches  together,  and  one  goes  nf, 
with  the  lot. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  catch  on  the  average  during  the  period  fini; 
mentioned? — A.  Some  have  been  known  to  take  as  mach  as  40  or  d# 
draughts. 

Q.  What  would  be  their  average  catch? — A.  I  suppose  35  draagfatSt 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Gasp6  climate  as  being  excellent  for  the 
drying  of  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  the  climate  on  the  Nova  Sooti^  shore  is  poor  for  that  par* 
pose? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  damper,  and  foggy. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  climate  of  Newfoundbuid 
is  remarkably  good  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  I  could  not  speak  on  thit 
point  regarding  the  northern  coast  of  Newfoandland. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  thriving  fisherman  on  your  coast  always  makes  •; 
good  living  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  principal  of  your  firm  bought  up  a  great  deal  of  la'  I  ia 
your  neighborhood  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  owns  a  large  part  of  the  land  along  the  coast  of  the F  pi 
Chaleurs  ? — ^A.  He  has  a  large  tract  there. 
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Q.  The  following  extract  is  to  be  found  on  page  48  of  the  report  of 
;he  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for  1876 : 

In  my  last  rei>ort  I  explained  how  the  foander  of  a  firm,  which  has  since  become 
swt  powerful^  bad  instinctively  foand  the  means  of  keeping  these  fishermen  under  its 
lower,  in  divertinff  tbem  from  agricaltnral  pursuits,  and  in  securing  to  his  own  ac- 
out  most  of  the  lands  bordering  on  Bay  des  Chaleurs.  The  possession  of  land  in- 
ims  independence;  whoever  is  a  proprietor  is  free.  Mr.  Robin  was  aware  of  the 
riBdom  of  this  truth  inscribed  in  the  history  of  every  people ;  and  he  began  his  oper- 
itions  bv  monopolizing  the  labor  of  each  intiividual  wno  was  doomed  to  come  in  oon- 
iel  with  him.  Thus  it  is  that  fishermen  from  Gasp^  and  Bonaventure  remained  poor 
od  in  a  state  of  dependencyi  while  these  firms  grew  richer  every  day. 

hthattraef — A.  That  is  Captain  Lavoic's  statement.  It  is  quite  in- 
sorrect. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  seen  any  American  cod  fisheries  on  your 
Aores  !^A.  We  have  nut  seen  many  of  them  there  of  late  years.  We 
iave  seen  a  few  latterly,  but  not  many. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  States  do  they  come  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  seen  an  American  mackerel 
ieet  off  Gasp^  ? — A.  Some  American  vessels  are  there  every  year.  A 
ket  of  them  was  there  before  I  came  down. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ! — A.  Seventy  or  eighty. 

Q.  That  is  this  year  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleursi. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  see  last  year  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  ; 
)iobably  about  100. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  And  how  many  did  you  see  there  the  year  before! — A.  I  then  saw 
iboat  the  same  number. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  a  previous  witness  that  you  paid  the 
Ishermen  last  year  too  much  for  their  fish  ? — A.  We  are  blamed  for 
iftvJDg  done  so. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  time,  look  at  the  market  price  which  you  re- 
leiredt — A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Then  you  did  a  losing  business  last  year  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  balanced  your  profit  and  loss  account  at  the  end  of  tie 
iear,  were  the  results  for  1876  worse  than  those  for  1875  ! — A.  Yes ;  acd 
DQch  more  so. 

Q.  You  made  no  profit  for  the  year  1876  f — A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  actually  lost  money  ! — A.  Yes. 

(j.  You  were  poorer  men  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
«arT— A.  Certainly. 

No.  45. 

Tuesday,  August  28. 
The  Conference  met. 

William  ]Macdonnell,  trader  and  formerly  fisherman,  Argyle, 
rarmouth  County,  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
t«r  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  many  years  engaged  in  fishing  t — Answer, 
have. 

Q.  How  many  years  t — A.  I  went  fishing  from  the  time  I  was  14  years 
f  age  until  I  was  32. 
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Q.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  fishing  f — A.  Ko,  I  traffic  in  fish  wm- 
what. 

Q.  You  are  not  now  acti\^e1y  engaged  in  the  fishingbosiness!— A.  I 
have  not  caught  any  fish  for  8, 10,  or  11  years. 

Q.  When  you  were  actively  engaged  in  fishing,  in  what  part 
world  did  you  fish  ? — A.  I  sailed  out  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  fish  f — A.  Chiefly  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  after 
erel,  and  in  Korth  Bay,  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  American  vessels  all  the  time  f — A.  All  bat  the  tiuM 
last  years.  i 

Q.  You  went  fishing  as  a  hand  when  you  were  about  14  years  of  agal 
— A.  From  14  until  I  was  19  years,  when  I  became  a  master. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  vessel  you  first  sailed  t — A.  I  went  whfli 
14  years  of  age  in  the  Bridget  Ann,  Captain  Charles  MaedonDd1,ad 
shipped  from  Port  Hood,  Cape  Breton.  , 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  gulf  did  you  fish  t — A.  The  first  fare  we  caagk^ 
on  Bank  Bradley,  and  some  in  Bay  Ghaleurs ;  I  cannot  remember  tfa( 
quantity. 

Q.  That  was  spring  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  that  season  ! — A.  Three  socoesftfid 
trips. 

Q-  Where  did  you  take  your  next  fare! — ^A.  We  caught  SSObarreh 
at  anchor,  with  our  vessel  sprung  up  close  in  to  the  BIM  Bocks,  Mkg* 
dalen  Islands. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  third  trip  f — A.  At  Margaree  Islaid  and 
Cheticamp,  close  inshore.  All  mackerel  caught  at  Margaree  Isiani 
and  Cheticamp  are  caught  close  in. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore? — A.  Two  miles;  sometimes  sodoBet^t 
you  are  afraid  the  vessel  will  strike  the  shore. 

Q.  They  are  taken  within  two  miles,  half  a  mile,  or  a  quarter  of  | 
mile  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  as  a  general  thing.  Probal^i 
there  may  be  some  mackerel  outside,  but  generally  American  veaaelagi 
inside  to  catch  them.  We  caught  the  whole  of  our  third  trip  there;  il 
was  very  late  in  the  season,  15th  September. 

Q.  Was  the  quantity  you  caught  about  the  average  catch  of  tM 
fleet  f — A.  We  got  more  than  the  average  catch ;  we  made  three  trifd 
and  I  don't  know  but  one  other  vessel  that  made  three.  ^ 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  American  gale  f — A.  Yes ;  it  was  tli4| 
year  of  the  great  Yankee  gale. 

Q.  In  1852,  what  vessel  were  you  int — ^A.  The  schooner  Gh 
Bubin,  the  same  captain :  my  brother  was  master. 

Q.  How  many  trips  dia  you  make  f — A.  We  made  one  trip  Uiat 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  barrels  you  caught  f — A  We 
one  fare,  some  300  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them,  in  relation  to  the  shore-line !— A.  W 
caught  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  the  fall ;  we  did  nothing  the '  ^ 
part  of  the  season ;  we  caught  the  biggest  part  at  Margaree 
inshore. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  the  next  year ! — A.  The  schooner 
beam. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  bay  all  summer  f — A.  Not  all  summer;  we 
some  time  in  August,  and  we  made  but  one  trip. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  before  that  f— A.  On  the  Western  ^^^ 
and  Sable  Island  Bank. 

Q.  Then  you  went  into  the  bay  only  for  the  fall  trip  ? — A.  Y 
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Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  I — A.  We  got  one  fare,  aboat  300 
arrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  that  fall  trip  ! — A.  I  think  we  caught  the 
reatest  part  of  them  between  Gheticamp  and  Margaree.  All  vessels 
i  the  fall  of  the  year  generally  catch  mackerel  there ;  it  is  near  a  har- 
or,  and  they  generally  fish  there  so  that  they  can  make  a  harbor  when 
blows.  Ihat  was  the  case  when  I  went  fishing. 
Q.  You  caught  your  fare  there  f — A.  The  biggest  part ;  we  may  have 
iQght  some  few  elsewhere^  but  I  well  remember  we  got  the  biggest 
ftrt  of  our  fare  in  the  fall  there.  The  first  part  of  the  season  we  got 
othiDg.  All  mackerel  got  at  the  Margaree  Island  are  obtained  within 
iree  miles  of  shore ;  some  people  have  made  calculations  and  said  they 
re  caught  five  miles  out,  but  there  are  none  caught  five  miles  from 
iiore.    The  mackerel  come  inshore  there. 

Q.  Is  there  very  great  difficulty  in  telling  the  distance  you  are  from 
be  shore? — A.  I  never  had  much  difficulty;  I  could  generally  tell 
lether  I  was  one,  two,  or  three  miles  out.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Q.  You  have  not  much  doubt  you  could  tell  correctly? — ^A.  1  think  I 
imid  tell  within  100  yards.  I  generally  knew  whether  L  was  three  miles 
ot  or  Dot. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  sail  after  the  Sunbeam? — A.  In  the  Quick- 
(ep. 

IQ.  How  many  trips  did  you  make? — A.  Two. 
Q.  What  was  the  catch  each  trip  ? — ^A.  The  first  trip  we  did  not  do 
mch,  and  were  not  very  successful ;  we  secured  150  barrels.  On  our 
I8t  trip  we  got  250  barrels  off  Gheticamp  Island,  Gape  Breton  shore, 
boat  20  miles  east  of  Margaree;  they  were  taken  close  inshore. 
Q.  On  the  first  trip  did  you  seine  them  inshore? — A.  We  seined  them 
n  Bank  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  all  the  second  trip  taken  off  Gheticamp? — A.  Yes;  in  fact 
e  canght  half  of  the  trip  close  in  the  mouth  of  Gheticamp  harbor,  an 
DQsaal  place  to  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  sail  next  year? — A.  The  Arbutus. 
Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her? — A.  Two. 
Q.  What  was  the  catch? — A.  Two  fares,  300  and  350  barrels. 
Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  take  them  ? — A.  The  last  trip  we 
iQgbt  off  Margaree  Island  and  Gheticamp. 

Q.  Close  inshore? — A.  The  first  trip  we  caught  round  perhaps  some 
t  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  East  Point. 

Q.  During  those  five  years  you  were  a  hand,  did  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
Mm  fleet  fish  in  the  same  places  as  you  did?^A.  Yes;  sometimes  there 
roQld  be  100  sail  of  American  vessels  in  sight;  at  Margaree  Island  I 
Ave  counted  200  vessels. 

Q.  Where  were  the  200  vessels  ? — A.  Bight  round  on  the  same  ground 
8  we  were  in. 

Q.  Bight  close  to  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  them  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  they  got  fares  there? — A.  I  could  not  say  they 
ook  all  their  fares  there,  but  I  have  seen  them  there ;  they  may  have 
ftogbt  some  fish  in  other  places. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  next  year  ? — A.  In  the  James  Seward. 
Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her? — A.  Two  trips. 
Q.  What  was  the  result  each  trip? — A.  We  got  two  fares. 
Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take? — ^A.  It  was  a  300-barrel  vessel, 
ind  we  got  two  full  fares ;  the  last  fare  we  caught  off*  Gheticamp  and 
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Margaree;  for  the  first  fare  we  fished  some  in  the  bend  of  Prinoe  Ei* 
ward  Island  and  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Cheticamp  and  Margaree  formed  a  very  favorite  fishing-groaoj 
with  yon  t — A.  Yes.  I  always  made  a  point  of  getting  my  lastte 
there. 

Q.  You  afterward  became  captain  of  a  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  vessel! — A.  The  Mohenia. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel  t — A.  About  seventy-five  tons,  I 
think. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ! — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  fares  did  you  take  f — A.  I  think  about  250  barrels  the  M 
trip,  and  perhaps  300  barrels  the  second  trip.  It  was  a  300-barrel  Ym 
sel,  and  we  generally  got  fares. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  mackerel? — A.  The  last  farewecaogH 
off  Margaree.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  we  took  the  first  fare.  1 
think  I  caught  some  of  the  first  fare  off  East  Point,  Prince  Edwaid 
Island;  I  might  have  caught  a  few  off  Bank  Bradley ;  we  got  them  al 
different  points. 

Q.  The  next  year  I  believe  you  went  again  in  the  Mohenia  T— A.  Yes^ 
we  made  two  trips. 

Q.  With  similar  results  to  those  of  the  previous  year  t— A.  Abool 
the  same.  j 

Q.  Did  you  catch  the  mackerel  in  the  same  places? — A.  On  about  IW 
same  ground. 

Q.  What  vessel  did  you  next  go  in  ? — A.  The  Shooting  Star. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make? — ^A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  catch  ? — A.  Some  at  the  bend  of  Utf 
island,  some  off  Point  Miscou,  and  some  perhaps  at  BankBndk|c| 
For  my  last  fare  I  sprung  up  off  Port  Hood  Island  and  caoght  tlia  I 
largest  part  of  the  fare  there.  I  caught  some  mackerel  off  Ma^ind 
Island  where  I  sprung  up ;  it  was  on  the  1st  of  August;  weMedliaf| 
a  mile  from  the  land. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  yon  sailed  ? — A.  Tbe  Oh 
Macdonnell. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  did  you  take?— A.  One  fare  of  200  and  another  of  300 
rels.    The  last  fare  was  taken  inshore.    Some  of  the  first  fare  were 
at  the  bend  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  some  off  Pictoa  and  al 
that  shore. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  sailed  ? — A.  The 
Forester ;  I  chartered  her. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  ?— A.  750  or  775  barrels  of  fat  mackerel, 
only  made  one  trip.  The  biggest  part  of  the  trip  was  made  at '' 
ree  Island. 

Q.  Out  of  the  750  barrels,  what  proportion  was  taken  within 
miles  of  the  shore? — A.  About  three-fourths.    I  caught  the  biggest 
late  in  the  fall  off  Margaree  Island. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  charter  of  the  vessel  ?— A.  One 
sand  dollars. 

Q.  How  were  the  crew  paid  ? — A.  The  men  went  on  half  line, 
ing  half  of  the  fish  they  caught  after  they  paid  for  the  barrels 
X)acking. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  were  you  away  getting  your  fare?— A.  Blc 
or  twelve  weeks. 

Q.  For  how  long  did  you  charter  the  vessel  ?— A.  For  the  trip. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  speculation  to  yourself?— A.   tn* 
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layiog  $1,000  for  the  charter — four  of  as  chartered  the  vessel — and  pay- 
ig  me  as  captain  5  per  cent,  commission,  which  came  out  of  the  ves- 
t's half,  there  was  $1,050  for  the  four  who  chartered  her. 
Q.  Then  she  cleared  $2,050? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  she  would  have 
aid  the  owner  if  we  had  not  chartered  her. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  Allan  Forester  more  than  one  yearf — A.  I  went 
)  Newfoundland  that  winter. 

Q.  What  for  f — A.  For  frozen  herring.  I  got  a  cargo  of  frozen  her- 
[Dg  and  took  them  home. 

Qi  Did  you  lose  on  the  herring  f — A.  No,  I  made. 
Q.  What  did  you  make  on  the  herring  that  yearf — ^A.  I  cannot  re- 
Mmher  what  we  made  that  year.  My  brother  had  a  vessel  chartered 
he  previous  winter  and  I  think  he  cleared  about  $3,000  on  one  fare  of 
pzen  herring.  I  had  about  800  barrels  of  herring  which  we  sold  in 
lew  York  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  much  is  that  per  barrel  T — A.  Ten  dollars  per  barrel,  but  we 
frid  them  by  the  pound. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  On  what  vessel  did  you  go  after  the  Allan  Forester  f — A.  I  went 
n  the  George  B.  Loring  ^  that  was  the  last  year  I  fished  in  an  American 
Wd. 

Q.  How  many  trips  f — A.  Three  successful  trips. 
Q.  What  quantity  did  you  take  each  trip  ! — A.  I  could  not  exactly 
ij  what  quantity  each  trip.    I  landed  900  barrels. 
Q.  What  portion  of  those  did  you  take  within  three  miles  of  the 
koref—A.  I  suppose  three-fourths  of  them. 

Q.  You  made  three  trips  in  that  vessel  f — A.  The  first  fare  I  caught 
H  in  Bay  Ghaleurs,  the  whole  of  the  second  fare  I  think  I  caught  at 
^Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  third  trip  off  Margaree  Island. 
Q.  That  would  make  two-thirds  of  the  whole  caught  within  the  pre- 
kibed  limits  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yea  make  the  three  trips  without  transshipping  t — A.  No ;  I 
Eansshipped. 

!<).  How  many  trips  did  you  transship  t — A.  Two,  my  first  and  second 
beB.    I  took  the  last  fare  home  myself. 

^Q.  Was  the  privilege  of  transshipment  a  benefit  t— A.  I  suppose  it 
[as. 

Q.  Gould  you  otherwise  have  made  three  trips? — A.  Ko. 
Q.  How  many  trips  could  you  have  made  if  you  had  not  possessed 
m  privilege  f — ^A.  Two.  At  the  time  when  I  would  have  been  at  home 
iK^arging  my  cargo  I  was  catching  another  fare. 
Q.  So  the  privilege  of  transshipping  gave  you  an  extra  trip  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  was  the  pecuniary  result  of  the  trip  of  the  George  B.  Lor- 
^f— A.  I  only  heanl  from  what  the  owner  said.  I  was  running  the 
Msel  on  commission.  The  owner  told  me  it  cleared  him  $5,000  on  those 
Inee  trips. 

Q.  Were  the  900  barrels  you  got  a  fair  average  catch  ! — A.  My  vessel 
^  small.  Some  vessels  that  year  got  1,600  barrels  of  mackerel.  I 
Unk  the  Battler,  Oaptiain  Andrew  Layton,  got  that  quantity. 
Q.  Were  there  other  vessels  which  obtained  as  many  barrels  as  you 
Uf— A.  Some  got  1,000  barrels,  and  some  1,100.  Others,  of  course,  got 
DO  barrels,  and  some  400  barrels. 
Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  profits  of  the  Glouces- 
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ter  fishing  vessels  ?  Do  they  make  profits  or  not  t — A.  I  woald  not  dare 
to  say  what  the  profits  are,  because  I  never  owned  a  vessel  there.  I 
have  never  seen  accounts,  bat  I  jadge  they  mast  make  some  monej. 
How  else  coald  they  build  fishing- vessels  costing  $I2,00D  if  they  dk 
not  make  money  ?  When  I  went  to  Gloucester  as  a  boy  it  was  onlji 
small  village,  and  now  it  is  an  incorporated  city.  What  has  done  it! 
Nothing  but  fishing.  No  other  business  whatever  is  carried  on  thm 
except  Ishing. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  American  filshing- vessel  you  were  in?— A  Ye&j 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  fish  in  a  British  vessel  Y — ^A.  Yes ;  I  had  a  ?» I 
scl  built  in  Yarmouth  for  myself. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  go  in  her  f — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  each  year  T — A.  I  caught  600  barrels  the  fint 
year,  I  think.    It  was  late  when  I  went  into  the  bay,  the  15th  Septemba. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  get  the  other  year? — A.  Seven  hundred  and 
eighty  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  what  vessel  were  you  in  next  year? — A.  In  a  schooner  from 
the  Strait  of  Cause,  called  the  Vincent  J.  Wallace. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take? — A.  Four  hundred  and  fifly 
barrels ;  it  was  late  when  I  went  into  the  bay. 

Q.  In  those  five  years  where  did  you  take  those  fish  T— A  I  caught 
the  biggest  part  of  those  flsh  off  Margaree  Island.  I 

Q.  What  proportion  was  caught  inside  the  three  miles,  and  what  pf9>i 
portion  outside?    Did  you  take  any  outside? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did; 
I  might  have  picked  up  a  few  mackerel  probably  running  dovs  fim 
Port  Hood  to  the  fishing-ground.    I  might  have  caught,  perhaps,  ten 
wash  barrels. 

Q.  Then  the  proportion  you  caught  outside  was  very,  very  small  W- 
A.  It  would  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  The  remaining  fish  were  caught  dose  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  you  took  off  Siargaree  were  taken  from  half  a  miktoa 
mile  and  two  miles  from  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  those  years  when  you  were  fishing  In  the  summer  aloii 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  did  you  go  in  winter  )«4 
A.  To  Newfoundland,  for  frozen  herring. 

Q.  How  many  winters  did  you  go  there  ? — A.  I  think  I  was  there 
winters. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Fortune  Bay  ? — A.  I  was  there  all  of  those 
winters  except  one. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  people  there  wretched  and  miserable?— A« 
the  people  are  very  well  off  with  the  exception  of  a  few.    There  maj 
some  poor  people  there  as  everywhere  else ;  but,  as  a  general  t&ini^ 
people  are  very  well  off.     If  yon  see  them  on  board  their  little  j' 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  worth  anything ;  but  if  you  go  to  their ' 
you  fiind  the  case  very  different. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  there  ? — A.  Plenty  of  money  in  the  hoi 
Sometimes  when  they  would  be  trading  with  me  they  would  not 
enough  fish  to  pay  me  and  they  would  take  me  to  their  houses  and 
a  chest  where  there  were  piles  of  money,  which  would  surprise  joa. 

Q.  Instead  of  being  a  wretched  people  they  are  very  comfortable 
deed,  far  above  the  average? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  far  above  the  average  ?— A 
are  generally  well  off,  although  they  often  look  miserable  and 
hard.  In  fact  some  of  the  people  live  very  poorly,  while  they 
plenty  of  money.  They  don't  know  how  to  take  comfort  with 
money. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  they  would  starve  if  the  Americans  did  not  go  to 
nj  their  fiah  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  wonld. 

Q.  What  did  yon  give  for  the  frozen  herring  f — A.  One  dollar  per 
arrel ;  I  never  give  more  and  never  less ;  I  have  heard  of  some  vessels 
iviDg  $3  per  barrel. 

Q.  On  a  pinch  yon  wonld  have  given  more  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  yon  fish  on  the  ^Newfoundland  Banks  f — A.  ISo'y   I  never 
ftiight  any  fish  there;  I  purchased  the  fish  I  obtained  there. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks  f — A.  No. 
Q.  Did  yon  ever  fish  for  cod  on  the  banks  off  Nova  Scotia f — A.  Yes. 
have  fished  on  Western,  La  Have,  and  Brown  Banks. 
Q.  For  cod  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  catch  the  cod  ? — A.  We  canght  them  with  trawls. 
Q.  What  kind  of  bait  did  you  useY — ^A.  Fresh  bait.    Herring. 
Q.  Cannot  you  catch  cod  equally  well  with  salt  bait  f — A.  No. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  f — ^A.  I  have  tried  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  result  of  your  experience  ? — A.  I  have  been  on  the  Banks 
ith  nothing  but  porgies  for  bait — we  generally  took  a  few  barrels  with 
Btx>  start  npon — and  ran  out  our  trawls,  having  the  salt  bait,  and 
kere  appeared  to  be  not  one  fish  around,  for  we  wonld  not  feel  a  bite 
rget  a  fish.  I  have  then  ran  to  land,  got  herring  and  gone  out  to  the 
ime  ground  as  near  as  possible  and  put  out  the  trawls  and  had  an  abun- 
mce  of  fish,  where  previously  with  salt  bait  we  got  not  a  fish.  Even 
tjon  bait  your  hook  with  a  piece  of  salt  porgy  and  put  a  small  piece 
f  fresh  herring  on  the  point  of  the  hook,  yon  will  have  a  fish  on  it. 
Q.  Your  evidence  amounts  to  this,  that  fresh  bait  is  absolutely  neces- 
iry  to  catch  codfish  f — A.  Most  nndonbtedly. 

Q.  And  without  fresh  bait  Bank  codfishing  cannot  be  snccessfully 
UTied  on  f — A.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Ton  are  quite  sure  of  it  f — ^A.  I  am  qnite  certain  of  it  from  prac- 
eid  experience ;  I  have  tried  it. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  f — A.  Four  or  five  years.  It  is  some  time 
p,  bat  I  believe  from  what  American  captains  say  that  it  is  worse 
l^w.  They  have  to  get  fresh  bait  or  they  cannot  get  any  fish,  they  say. 
Q.  Do  the  bankers  ever  transship  their  cargoes  of  cod  f — A.  Yes.  There 
Me  two  smacks  fi*om  Newfoundland  came  into  the  harbor  bound  home, 
It  when  the  captains  laid  their  heads  together  they  came  to  the  con- 
Mon  that  the  trips  were  too  small  to  go  home  with,  and  one  of  the 
^tains  arranged  to  take  them  home,  and  the  other  captain  refitted  and 
iBot  back  again.  One  of  the  captains  is  in  here. 
Q.  Both  vessels  belong  to  the  same  owner  f — A.  I  could  not  say  that; 
It  they  belong  to  the  same  port,  New  London. 

Q.  If  the  American  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  enter  Newfoundland, 
Iftva  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton  for  fresh  bait,  they  could  not  carry  on  the 
idfisheryf — A.  No:  it  would  be  impossible.  Any  man  with  common 
IBBe  knows  that.  They  might  carry  it  on  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
Ittessfully. 

iQ.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  American  captains ;  do  you  know 
hether  that  is  their  opinion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  so  expressed  themselves  to  youT — A.  Yes,  a  number  of 
nee.    There  is  not  a  year  goes  by  but  I  talk  with  fifty  of  them. 
4).  That  is  the  general  opiniod  of  those  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  f — 
k  Tes,  it  is  the  general  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  man  hold  a  different  opinion  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
ink  I  ever  knew  any  man  who  held  a  different  opinion. 
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Q.  If  witnesses  came  here  and  told  a  different  story,  what  woold  yoa 
say  Y — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  could. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  a  British  vessel  go  to  American  waters  to  catak 
fish  f — A.  I  never  knew  but  one,  the  Lettie,  of  Prince  Edward  lalak 
She  went  on  that  coast  seining. 

Q.  Did  she  go  for  porgies  ? — A.  She  went  seining  porgies  and  mackail,' 
but  I  think  she  did  not  get  anything. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  try  it  again  f — ^A.  No ;  I  think  not 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  what  American  captains  have  told  you, 
they  caught  their  mackerel  f — A.  I  have  not  known  of  late  yean  wboi; 
they  caught  them.  \ 

Q.  When  you  were  fishing f — ^A.  I  did  not  require  to  be  told,  fori 
have  seen  them  fishing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  where  the  fish  are  taken  t — A.  Not  a  paifr 
cle  of  doubt. 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  are  taken  inshore  T — ^A.  I  dont  say  all  the  M 
are  caught  inshore.  There  are  fish  caught  off  shore  as  well  as  inshore; 
but  three-fourths  of  those  taken  are  caught  inshore. 

Q.  Is  it  known  by  the  American  captains  to  be  so  f — II.  Certainly. 
You  may  find  some  American  captains — one  or  two — who  don't  oootf 
inshore  a  great  deal.  The  old  captains  of  Gape  C)od  vessels  are  frigfat> 
ened  of  the  land,  and  they,  as  a  general  thing,  will  fish  on  Bank  Brad- 
ley.   There  are,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  their  trips  t — A.  I  never  heard  of  ooe^ 
ting  a  fare.  There  might  have  been  some  who  did  so,  but  I  neTeriMri 
of  one. 

Q.  Have  they  old  vessels! — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is  anything  nMie 
than  that  tbey  don't  care  about  fishing  near  the  land. 

Q.  What  bait  do  the  mackerel  feed  on  f — ^A.  It  is  pretty  baidtetdl 
exactly  all  the  bait.  When  we  were  in  the  bay  following  the  mackod 
we  found  there  was  a  little  fish  called  the  ^rimp — some  call  it  brif 
which  the  mackerel  generally  chase.  The  brit  generally  frequents 
the  shore ;  that  is  what  brings  the  mackerel  in  to  the  shore.  I  bs' 
seen  the  whole  fleet  haul  to  and  not  raise  a  fish ;  but  after  going  five 
ten  yards  farther^  they  would  get  right  into  the  school  of  mackeiid  w'  * 
were  after  the  brit.  They  would  attract  the  mackerel  out,  bat  verj 
the  fish  would  go  right  back  to  the  brit,  and  the  vessels  would  have 
follow  them  in  and  entice  them  out. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  brit,  which  the  mackerel  chase,  out  at  seaf— A. 
never  saw  any,  though  it  may  be  there. 

^.  Q.  Although  you  saw  it  along  the  shore  f — A  Yes.    I  have  no 
there  is  a  small  quantity  out  at  sea,  but  it  generally  frequents  alon^t 
shore. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  three  miles  of 
shore,  would  you  go  down  to  fish  in  the  gulf  for  mackerel  f — A  I  ~ 
know ;  we  do  a  good  many  things.    I  think  if  I  was  prohibited 
taking  mackerel  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  I  would  not  come, 
first  fare  I  might  possibly  obtain  my  fishing  outside  j  but  the  list 
which  is  most  valuable,  I  could  not  get  except  close  inshore. 

Q.  The  last  fare  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  first  f  ^A  Tes ;  it  ii 
mackerel. 

Q.  The  first  fare  is  not  a  paying  one  f — ^A.  No.    A  great  many 
sels  go  after  the  first  fare  because  they  are  fitted  for  a  season's 
fishing.    I  have  known  vessels  go  out  and  bring  in  a  fare  of  mad^i 
and  lost  money  because  they  were  poor  fish. 

Q.  You  caught  mackerel  off  shore  as  well  as  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Bat  the  fat  fish  were  all  taken  inshore  f — A.  Yes,  inshore.  As  a 
iDDeral  thing,  American  vessels  in  the  fall  of  the  year  fish  near  a  harbor, 
D  that  they  can  make  the  harbor  in  storms.  This  is  a  reason  why  they 
gh  iDshore. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  yon  own  vessels  at  Yarmouth  ? — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 
Q.  You  have  not  been  yourself  to  sea  for  how  many  years  f — A.  It  is 
boat  ten  years  since  I  have  been  fishing. 

Q.  In  what  trade  are  the  vessels  in  which  yon  are  interested  en- 
iged  ? — A.  They  fish  off  Gape  Sable ;  I  have  only  got  a  small  interest 
I  three  vessels. 

Q.  Do  yon  do  any  business  in  buying  and  selling  fish  f — A.  To  a  oer- 
lin  extent  I  do. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  yon  buy  t — A.  I  buy.  mackerel  and  herring ; 
have  not  bought  codfish. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  buy  your  fish  ? — A.  From  the  inhabitants  of 
lie  place  where  I  live. 

Q.  Are  they  engaged  in  day  fishing  with  boats  ? — A.  Very  little. 
iQ.  Mostly  with  vessels? — A.  Yes,  except  net  fishermen. 
i4.  Do  you  buy  from  them  to  sell  again  or  to  cure  ? — A.  To  sell  again. 
lQ.  To  sell  again  as  you  buy  them  or  after  being  cured  f — A.  I  buy 
ma  all  barreled  and  inspected. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  send  them  when  you  sell  them  ? — A.  Sometimes  to 
le States;  sometimes  I  sell  them  at  Yarmouth.  I  sell  them  wherever 
ean  make  the  best  trade. 

iQ.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  send  to  the  States  ? — A.  Mackerel  and 
etriog. 

4>  ^ot  cod  f — A.  I  don't  think  £  ever  sent  any  cod  to  the  States. 
4J.  Is  there  not  a  pretty  Mr  market  in  the  States  now  t — A.  I  recently 
Bli  200  barrels  to  New  York,  but  I  have  not  received  the  returns. 
^  What  kind  of  market  has  there  been  in  the  States  for  the  last  four 
[Sve  years? — A.  I  think  for  mackerel  the  (Tnited  States  is  the  best, 
It  I  have  found  our  own  market  here  the  best  for  codfish  and  for 
iddock  and  scaled  fish  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
iQ.  You  don't  prepare  cod  for  the  United  States  market ;  you  dry 
em  thoroughly,  so  as  to  send  them  to  foreign  markets  f — A.  We  dry 
em  more  than  they  are  dried  in  the  United  States,  but  not  so  hard  as 
Ji^ewfonndland. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  bait,  pogies,  from  the  Americans  t — A.  No.  We  don't 
P  pogies  except  for  catching  mackerel,  and  few  of  our  vessels  engaged 
[the  mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  Do  not  the  fishermen  of  the  provinces  use  pogies  as  bait  for 
pekerel  f — A.  That  bait  comes  from  the  United  States,  but  they  don't 
V  them  direct.  Halifax  merchants  send  to  the  States  and  get  that 
It  and  the  fishermen  buy  it  from  them. 

Q.  If  you  could  have  the  bait  brought  to  you  from  the  United  States 
voald  be  cheaper  for  you  to  buy  it  than  to  send  your  vessels  to  the 
Btes  to  procure  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  is  mackerel  fishing  outside  the  three-mile 
rit!— A.  Yes. 

Q-  You  say  you  have  known  American  vessels  to  fish  for  mackerel 
iside  of  the  three  miles! — ^A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  Americans  and  our 
ni  vessels  fishing  outside,  and  I  have  fished  outside  myself. 
Q.  How  do  you  distinguish  Gape  God  vessels  from  other  vessels  f — 
>  We  can  generally  tell  a  Gape  God  vessel  from  a  Oloucester  vessel,  for 
is  differently  built. 
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Q.  Are  they  differently  riji:ged  ! — A.  Yes,  and  the  bull  is  different 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  who  the  commander  is,  whether  he  is  a  Gape  Col 
man,  by  the  rig  of  the  ship  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  commander  is  afraid  of  thelaii 
or  not! — A.  Cape  Cod  men  have  the  reputation  of  being  afraid  of  tli 
land  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Yoa  cannot  tell  whether  the  commander  is  a  Cape  Cod  man ;  mi^ 
he  not  be  a  brave  Gloucester  man  f — ^A.  Yes,  or  he  might  be  a  Dooiii* 
ion  man. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  this  about  the  commanders  of  Cape  Cod  vessels  beinf 
afraid  of  the  land  all  nonsense  f — ^A.  No,  I  am  candid  about  it.  Thef 
have  the  reputation  of  being  afraid  of  the  land  in  Bay  Chaleurs,  and » 
some  of  them  will  fish  off  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  When  you  found  the  Cape  Cod  men  fish  outside  of  Bay  Ghalevn^ 
did  it  not  occur  to  you .  that  they  did  so  because  they  beheved  \kf 
could  get  more  fish  there  T — A.  No ;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so.  B 
may  have  been  their  idea  that  they  could  catch  more  fish  oatsbore;  I 
cannot  speak  to  that. 

Q.  You  have  said  they  kept  inshore  because  they  were  afraid  of  tk 
land  f — A.  I  say  they  have  that  reputation. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  caught  more  fish  outside  T — ^A.  I  could  not  td 
you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  Cape  Cod  fishermen  understood  AeycooU 
get  more  fish  inside  than  outside  they  would  not  go  inside;  do  jrof 
think  they  are  more  afraid  than  other  people! — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  candid  about  that? — A.  I  think  they  are  not  used  to  M 
near  the  land  in  Bay  Chaleurs,  though  they  may  be  on  their  ownshons. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  might  get  over  that  fear  in  course  oitiBef 
— A.  Probably  they  might. 

Q.  A  calculation  was  proposed  to  you  about  a  vessel  in  wfaickyci 
went,  where,  after  paying  you  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  the  expeoaei 
of  the  charter,  $1,000,  there  were  $1,050  left!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  had  not  chartered  the  vessel,  the 
surplus  would  have  been  $2,050  to  the  owner  f — ^A.  Most  nndoahtadli^ 
so. 

Q.  Does  not  the  ship  cost  anything  to  the  owner  f — ^A.  All  expeoBei 
were  paid. 

Q.  Take  the  case  where  the  owner  does  not  get  any  charter-moun 
does  not  the  ship  deteriorate  in  value  f — A.  I  did  not  look  at  that    .  { 

Q.  And  there  are  repairs  and  painting? — A.  I  think  we  had  to  piM 
the  vessel.  . 

Q.  That  was  under  your  bargain  ! — A.  Yes.  | 

Q.  If  the  vessel  had  not  been  chartered  the  owner  would  have  iiadfll 
paint  her  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  to  insure  the  vessel  or  be  their  owninsoreis^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  allow  a  large  amount  for  repairs,  and  because  of  thesbo^ 
ness  of  the  lives  of  the  vessels  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  a  vessel  somevw 
depreciates. 

Q.  Fishing- vessels  are  not  a  long-lived  race  ? — A.  American  fidu4^ 
vessels  are ;  they  run  a  long  time.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  wear  an  An* 
can  vessel  out. 

Q.  Are  the  American  vessels  stronger  as  well  as  better  vessels  f-^ 
They  are  more  durable  than  our  class  of  vessels.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Are  they  built  of  better  materials  f — A.  Yes ;  of  white  oa*  *• 
copper  fastenings. 
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Q.  So  while  it  is  very  easy  to  say  the  owner  would  have  made  $2,000, 
fet  when  yoa  reckon  the  charges,  you  have  to  allow  a  large  sum  ? — A. 
[t  is  very  true.  If  you  have  got  to  pat  in  a  new  suit  of  sails,  you  could 
lot  see  your  way  clear  out  of  a  large  expense.  I  was,  however,  speak- 
Mg  of  one  case,  that  of  the  Allan  Forester. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  charter,  would  not  a  prudent  owner  charge  himself 
(omethiDg  for  repairs,  whether  repairs  were  made  that  year  or  not,  and 
\im  for  insurance  t — A.  All  these  things  have  to  come  in. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  transshipped  cargoes  f — A.  Only  one 
fear ;  but  I  have  known  vessels  which  did  it  several  years  when  mack- 
irel  was  plentiful ;  I  mean  American  vessels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  transship  f — ^A.  In  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

Q.  What  cargo  did  you  transship  f — A.  630  barrels. 

Q.  Two  trips  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  when  you  transshipped  ? — A.  We  went  alongside 
k  wharf,  took  the  barrels  of  fish  out,  stored  them,  and  took  in  a  fresh 
npply  of  barrels. 

Q.  What  class  of  persons  sold  barrels  ? — A.  The  fitters. 

Q.  And  you  obtained  salt  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  barrels  of  fish  ! — ^A.  We  shipped  them 
lome.  That  year  there  was  an  American  vessel,  a  large  coaster,  which 
larried  mine  with  others ;  she  was  a  Boston  vessel. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  they  charged  for  freight  by  steamer  ? — A.  I 
x>nld  not  tell  you.    I  think  we  paid  30  cents  per  barrel. 

Q.  Hdve  you  been  sufficiently  interested  in  this  matter  of  transship- 
ling  as  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  handling  the  barrels,  the  wharfage, 
ke.1— A.  The  crew  generally  move  the  barrels,  and  there  is  nothing 
laid  for  the  storage  of  the  mackerel. 

Q.  Why  not  t — A.  Because  they  do  not  ever  charge  for  storage,  be- 
tose  they  fit  the  vessels. 

Q.  The  expense  tarns  up  somewhere  in  the  bill  f — A.  Yes.    However 

never  paid  any  wharfage  or  storage. 

Q.  You  say  the  people  down  at  Fortune  Bay  are  well  off  I — A.  There 
se  some  poor  people  there,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  people  are  all 
(Mnfortable. 

Q.  You  say  they  have  piles  of  money  stored  in  their  houses  f — ^A. 
lome  of  them  have.  I  know  men  who  went  from  La  Have  down  there, 
rho  were  so  well  off  they  retired  from  the  fishing  business.  The  largest 
lart  of  the  money  they  made  was  in  supplying  bait  to  those  French 
vssels  which  come  from  France  to  fish. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  them  ?— A.  At  St.  Peter's.  The  men  of  Fortune 
iay  seine  herring,  caplin,  and  squid,  and  run  them  across  to  St.  Peter's, 
Ad  sell  them  to  the  French  vessels  which  are  lying  waiting  for  them. 

Q.  That  is  their  market  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  sell  to  the  Americans  ? — A.  Yes.  They  go  in  and  obtain 
k  great  deal  of  bait  in  Newfoundland ;  not  so  much  at  Fortune  Bay  as  at 
It  John's. 

Q.  The  men  with  piles  of  money,  where  do  they  live  f — ^A.  They  may 
lave  plenty  of  money  and  yet  live  in  a  hovel.  They  are  not  sensible 
Doogh  to  enjoy  the  money  after  they  have  made  it. 

Q.  We  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  spend  all  their  money 
IS  fast  as  they  get  it  on  rum  and  tobacco ;  did  you  find  that  to  be 
nie! — A.  I  doubt  that.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Newfound- 
and  I  found  very  few  men  who  drank  rum,  but  when  I  first  went  there 
'foand  many  rum-drinkers.  I  think  they  must  have  had  a  reform  club 
here. 
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Q.  Yoa  think  they  have  improved  t — A.  Yes.  They  are  comfortable 
in  their  homes. 

Q.  They  are  saving  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  your  frozen  herring  f  — A.  To  New  York. 

Q.  Any  to  Boston  T — A.  Very  few  to  Boston  ;  I  sent  the  largol  j 
quantity  to  New  York,  and  sold  a  good  many  at  Gloucester  for  bait  to, 
George's  Bank  fishermen. 

Q.  There  is  a  pretty  good  market  in  l^ew  York  for  frozen  herring f* 
A.  Sometimes  a  vessel  makes  a  very  successful  trip,  and  sometimes  it ! 
doesn't  make  anything. 

Q.  Have  the  people  of  Fortune  Bay  any  other  market  of  any  oonfie- 
quence  for  what  they  draw  from  the  sea  except  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans f — A.  Their  codfish,  I  think,  is  sent  to  Brazil  and  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants  there. 

Q.  I  mean  those  people  who  catch  bait,  who  are  paid  in  cash  on  tte 
spot ;  have  they  any  market  for  that  except  the  French  and  Amen- 
cans  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  regard  to  fresh  bait,  I  suppose  the  fish,  if  they  have  the  efaoieo 
between  fresh  and  salt  bait,  prefer  fresh  bait  ? — ^A.  Most  undoabtedly, 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  no  fresh  baitt — A.  You  could  not  get  the  fi^ 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  twenty  years  ago,  when  fresh  bait  was  not  usedl— !•; 
I  am  speaking  from  the  practical  experience  I  have  had. 

Q.  But  you  never  saw  a  time  when  there  was  only  salt  bait!— A  I; 
have  said  I  have  been  on  the  Banks  when  we  have  had  nothing  bot  aatt  I 
bait,  and  we  could  not  get  a  fish. 

Q.  Witnesses  have  told  us  that,  before  that  time,  when  then  vas  bo 
fresh  bait  used,  they  caught  full  fares  with  salted  bait? — A.  HiereBever 
were  such  quantities  of  fish  caught  years  ago  as  there  have  be^  of  late 
years,  because  they  never  used  fresh  bait. 

Q.  Is  not  trawling  a  new  thing  ? — ^A.  Trawling  has  been  pradkei 
ever  since  I  went  fishing. 

Q.  It  has  not  a  long  history  t — A.  25  or  30  years. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  Fortune  Bay  on  fishing  bul* 
ness  ? — A.  Nine  winters,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  number  of  American  vessels  whkh 
go  there  after  frozen  herring  f — A.  I  have  seen  between  30  and  50  aaS 
there  at  one  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  lay  there  usually  ? — A.  I  laid  there  one  wfatrii 
winter ;  I  had  three  vessels  to  load. 

Q.  At  other  times  how  long  did  you  stay  f — A.  I  have  been  th^e 
loaded  in  a  week. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  American  vessels  most  be 
numerous  there  ? — A.  The  number  I  have  stated  would  be  all  that  w< 
be  there  one  winter.    They  never  made  two  trips.    They  have  to 
there  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  they  freeze  the  herring, 
are  all  there  at  one  time,  but  some  vessels  get  away  earlier  than  o\ 

Q.  Suppose  a  vessel  comes  late,  will  it  not  find  the  herring 
frozen  ? — A.  The  vessel  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  They  would  have  all  been  sold ? — A.  Yes;  possibly  th^«  might i 
a  few  sometimes. 

Q.  Then  they  sell  all  they  can  catch  ? — A.  Yes.  The  vessels  ne<  1 
be  there  at  the  first  frost,  and  they  generally  get  away  at  the  end  of  ft 
uary. 

Q.  The  American  market  for  frt)zen  herring  and  bait,  in  additi^  i 
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lie  French  market,  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  those  Newfoundland  peo- 
)le;  has  it  not  bailt  them  up  Y — ^A.  They  sell  that  quantity  of  herring. 

Q.  And  get  money  for  it  ? — A.  They  get  very  little  money  from  the 
Americans,  but  they  fetch  trade  goods  there. 

Q.  Something  equivalent  to  money  Y — A.  But  they  make  their  profit 
m  tbem.  I  don't  think  I  ever  paid  there  $100  in  cash.  I  have  taken 
lown  pork  that  cost  $15  per  barrel  and  sold  it  for  $30. 

Q.  The  people  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  paid  that  price  where- 
(ver  they  had  bought  it  ? — A.  That  was  the  price  at  which  pork  was 
lelliDg  there,  and  I  got  the  same  as  the  rest. 

Q.  And  the  market  there  for  pork  was  regulated  by  the  large  mer- 
hantsf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  who  go  there  with  goods  cannot  get  more  than  the 
narket  price  there  T — A.  Well,  they  don't ;  they  could,  I  suppose,  if  they 
iracticed  extortion.  The  people  want  to  sell  their  fish  and  the  Ameri- 
lan's  can  say,  ^'  There  are  the  goods,  take  them  or  leave  them." 

Q.  The  result  is  that  the  fishermen  become  themselves  somewhat  of 
nerehants,  and  buy  a  good  deal  from  the  vessels,  instead  of  depending 
otirely  on  the  large  houses? — A.  Tes.  I  have  sold  pork  and  flour  to 
leople  who  did  not  really  want  them ;  they  had  to  take  it  in  return  for 
iieir  fish,  for  I  did  not  intend  to  pay  money,  but  intended  to  make  a 
Irofit  on  the  goods. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  are  paid  so  many  dollars  per  barrel  ? — A.  I  never 
iftid  any.    Very  little  cash  is  ever  paid  by  Americans. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  pay  cash,  where  do  the  piles  of  money  come  from  f 
-A.  They  accumulate  it  in  some  way.  It  is  said  a  constant  dropping 
rill  wear  away  stone. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Q.  The  trade  in  frozen  herring  is  one  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
sany  years  I — ^A.  Yes.  I  was  the  first  fisherman  who  ever  carried  a 
argo  of  frozen  herring  from  Newfoundland. 

Q.  That  was  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  trade  before  the  Washington 
Ireaty! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  never  prevented  from  going  there  and  buying  herring  f 
-A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  always  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  trade f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  winter  alone  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  bait-fishing  t — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  fishing  for  bait  is  carried  on  more  on  the 
Ktem  coast  of  Newfoundland  than  in  Fortune  Bay? — A.  Yes;  by 
American  vessels. 

*Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  not  nearly  so  many  fish 
laght  by  bankers  in  former  years  as  of  late? — A.  I  should  suppose  not 
alf  as  many. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  that  an  American  vessel  will 
Mt? — A.  There  are  vessels  in  the  business  forty  years  old.  Some  of 
hose  Marblehead  vessels  can  never  wear  out. 

Q.  They  won't  all  last  forty  years,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  they  consider 
n  American  vessel  good  when  she  is  eighteen  years  old. 

Q.  And  twenty -five  years? — A.  Yes;  they  generally  new  top  them 
hen. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  candidly? — A.  Yes.  You  never  can  wear  out 
be  bottom  of  an  American  vessel. 
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« 

No.  46. 

John  Holliday,  of  the  citj  of  Quebec,  fish  merchant,  called  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ezamined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  live  in  Quebec? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  business! — A.  Eight'' 
een  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  carry  on  the  fish  business  T — A.  In  Canada. 

Q.  But  where  do  you  carry  on  your  fisheries  f — A.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Moisic. 

Q.  That  is  near  Seven  Islands  on  the  north  shore  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  carry  it  on !    How  many  establishments 
have  you  t — A.  i  >ne. 

Q.  Is  that  at  Moisic  9— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  fish  do  your  people  take  f — A.  Salmon  and  codfish. 

Q.  Well,  the  salmon,  I  presume,  is  a  river  fishery  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  Moisic  is  a  large  river  and  there  are  good  salmon  in  it  I 
— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  your  cod  f — A.  Oflf  the  mouth  of  the  river  sn 
Moisic  Bay. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  9 — A.  In  boats  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  you  employ  9 — A.  From  15  to  20. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  a  firm  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  9 — A.  A.  Fraser  &  Co. 

Q.  Their  special  business,  then,  is  the  fish  business  9 — A«  Yes.  Fresh 
fish  and  cured  fish. 

Q.  These  fresh  fish  I  presume  are  salmon  9 — A.  Yes ;  codfish  and  all 
other  fish. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  your  fresh  fish  9 — ^A.  We  sell  them  in  Can- 
ada.   We  send  them  up  to  Quebec  and  dispose  of  them  there. 

Q.  You  send  them  up  there  from  the  north  coast  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence 9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  send  them  ;  by  a  steamer,  I  suppose  9 — A.  In  a  small 
steamer  that  calls  there. 

Q.  Is  it  your  own,  or  are  there  steamers  that  call  there  9 — A.  It  is  oor 
own. 

Q.  It  was  built  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose  9 — A.  It  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Moisic  to  Quebec.9 — A.  350  miles. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  run  it  9 — A.  About  40  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  send  the  fresh  fish  up  in  ice  9 — A.  In  snow. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  near  the  Seven  Isles  is  Moisic  9 — A.  It  is  about  18  mUes  to 
the  eastward.  It  depends  on  what  part  of  the  Seven  Islands  you  taka. 
jt  might  be  15  miles,  if  you  take  the  nearest  island. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  How  many  boats  does  your  firm  employ  9 — A.  From  15  to  20  thif  i 
year 

Q.  Are  they  owned  by  the  firm,  or  do  you  employ  the  persons  who 
own  them  9 — A.  Partly  each  way.    Part  of  the  boats  belong  to  the  ' 
and  part  we  engage. 
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Q.  What  is  the  namber,  iDcluding  those  yoa  own  and  those  you  en- 
gage!—A.  20. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  yoa  employ  to  each  boatt — A.  Two  men. 

t}.  Well,  now,  what  fish  do  they  take  with  bait  off  the  coast,  what 
nndf— A.  Oodfish. 

Q.  Altogether  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  was  speaking  of  codfish  jast  now,  alto- 
[ether. 

Q.  The  20  boats  yoa  spoke  of  jast  now  are  engaged  cod-fishing  T — A. 
res.    I  did  not  speak  of  salmon  fishing. 

Q.  Well,  do  yoa  take  no  halibat  or  hake  f — A.  We  take  a  few  halibat, 
lot  of  any  great  moment,  this  year  past. 

Q.  Why  is  that?  It  nsed  to  be  plenty.— A.  They  used  to  be,  bat 
once  1868  or  1869  the  coast  is  nearly  cleaned  of  halibat  by  the  Ameri- 
an  fishermen  coming  there.  Two  of  them  were  taken  in  my  neighbor- 
lood ;  that  is,  two  of  their  vessels  were  taken  by  the  cruisers. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  T — A.  I  think  they  were  both  condemned. 

Q.  Well,  were  those  halibut  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — 
L  O,  yes ;  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt,  then,  about  the  fact  of  the  infringement  of  the 
iw,  for  which  those  vessels  were  taken  f — A.  I  think  not  I  have  seen 
everal  of  them  leave  the  coast  and  leave  their  lines.  When  they  saw 
he  craisers  come  they  stood  out  to  sea  and  came  back  a  day  or  two 
Aerward  and  picked  up  their  lines. 

Q.  That  was  within  three  miles  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  near  Y — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  atmosphere  there  is  of  that  peculiar 
haracter  that  a  vessel  within  half  a  mile  will  think  she  is  three  miles 
iQtT— A.  They  could  not  well  think  that. 

Q.  You  can  generally  tell  when  you  are  within  three  miles f — A.  Yes; 
i  all  events,  within  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  in  1868  and  1869,  the  American  schooners  came 
here  and  fished  out  the  halibut? — A.  Yes,  they  cleaned  them  out. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fishing  was  it  f — A.  With  long  lines  or  trawls. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  hooks  upon  them  f — A.  A  great  number ; 
here  were  several  miles  of  lines. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that,  either  to  your  own  knowledge  or  from 
rbat  you  have  heard  9 — A.  The  whole  of  our  inshore  fishermen  fished 
odfish  and  halibut.    We  get  none  now  or  next  to  none. 

Q.  Ho  halibut,  you  mean  T — A.  !No  halibut. 

Q.  Are  they  a  fish  that  keep  pretty  close  to  the  bottom  as  a  rule  f — 
L  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  they  are  the  more  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  trawl  Y — 
L  That  is  the  method  adopted  in  this  country  of  catching  them  alto- 
!6ther. 

Q.  Before  the  Americans  came  with  a  trawl,  how  did  your  people  take 
hem  T — A.  With  hand-lines. 

Q.  Were  they  reasonably  plenty  in  those  days  f — A.  Yes ;  a  boat  has 
^t  from  eight  to  ten.    Now,  they  very  seldom  get  any. 

Q.  Well,  had  the  hand-line  fishing  been  continued  and  those  trawls 
lot  introdaced,  is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  halibut  would  be 
K>w  there  just  as  it  used  to  be  f — A.  I  think  it  would  be  as  good  as 
BPeviously. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  this  trawl  fishing  is  simply  destructive  f — 
L  To  halibut 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  do  now  with  your  fish,  the  codfish  that  you  get 
here  that  is  cured ;  you  have  already  stated  that  you  send  your  fresh 
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ood  into  Qaebec,  with  yoar  salmon  and  other  fresh  fish.  What  do  yoa 
do  with  the  fish  that  yon  carets  A.  For  the  past  forty  years  we  have 
sent  them  to  Quebec  also.    We  have  cored  them  for  the  Qaebec  market 

Q.  All  f — A.  Yes ;  the  whole  fish. 

Q.  Previoasly  to  that  what  did  yoa  do  with  them  f — ^A.  We  osed  to 
dry  thera  and  export  them  to  Europe. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  them  T — A.  We  generally  sent  them  to  Oadii 
for  orders. 

Q.  From  that  they  went  to  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  f^ A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  up  the  Adriatic  ? — A.  We  seldom  required  to  send  them  up 
there.    They  generally  sold  in  the  lower  ports. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  more  profitable  to  cure  them  for  Qaebec  f — ^A.  We 
have  them  under  our  own  control  in  that  way.  If  we  ship  them  we  have 
to  consign  them  to  a  house,  and  they  are  out  of  control  in  a  measoie, 
although  liable  to  advice.  But  in  Quebec  we  have  them  complete^ 
under  our  control. 

Q.  Welly  are  they  actually  consumed  in  Quebec,  or  are  they  acdd  l^ 
you  and  transshipped  elsewhere  by  them  9 — ^A.  They  are  coosumed  ia 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

Q.  Welly  wl^at  are  these  fish  worth,  cured,  on  the  north  shore  f — ^A. 
What  description  of  fish  f 

Q.  I  take  codfish  that  you  cure  for  the  Quebec  market. — A.  They  «te 
worth  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  barrel.    We  dry-salt  them  in  barrels. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  measure  them  by  quintals? — ^A.  No:  they  are  sold 
by  the  200  pounds. 

Q.  The  barrel  contains  that  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  would  a  barrel  be  about  a  quintal  if  it  was  dryf^A.  ft 
weighs  about  200  pounds.  You  want  the  equivalent  for  that  in  dried 
fish ;  well,  a  barrel  of  fish  in  dry  salt  would  be  very  nearly  equivaleatto 
a  quintal  of  dried  codfish. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  That  is  not  cured  by  the  sun  at  all  f — A.  Ko. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  pays  as  well  in  the  Quebec  market  as  your  former 
course  of  trade  up  the  Mediterranean  f — A.  Yes ;  it  saves  me  a  gres£ 
deal  of  labor. 

Q.  And  it  pays  as  well  f — ^A.  We  consider  it  pays  eqaally  well. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  have  it  under  your  control  at  Quebec,  I  suppose 
the  headquarters  of  your  firm  are  in  that  city  t — A.  The  headqaailezs 
are  there  for  the  distribution  of  our  fish  and  the  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  all  your  fish,  the  salmon,  there,  as  wellf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  your  fresh  fish  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is,  we  don't  sell  the  whole  of 
the  fresh  salmon  in  the  immediate  locality.  It  is  dispersed  over  tkt 
whole  country,  and  in  Ontario  as  well. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  Americans  compete  with  yoa  at  all  f — ^A.  A 
good  deal. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  markets ;  I  don't  mean  on  the  shores  of  the  St  In  w- 
rence  ? — A.  They  compete  a  good  deal  in  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  n  ir- 
kets.  The  Americans  supply  largely  the  markets  of  Qaebec  and  On  ^ 
no  with  fresh  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  they  have  supplied  these  markets  in  incre»  oii 
quantities  since  1871 1 — A.  I  cannot  say  that  they  have. 

Q.  Well,  how  about  the  salted  and  cured  fish  T — A.  They  have  d  ■• 
very  much  of  that  since  1871. 
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Q.  The  salted  and  cared  fish  of  the  Americans  have  come  in  very 
BDcb ! — A.  Yes ;  in  mnch  larger  quantities  than  previously. 

Q.  They  cut  down  your  prices  f — A,  They  compete  with  us  very  largely, 

Q.  I  suppose  that  must  lower  the  price  ? — A.  Clenerally  speaking. 

Q.  Did  they  or  did  they  not  ? — A.  They  displace  a  quantity  of  our 
Ish,  and  consequently  make  it  more  difficult  to  sell. 

Q.  And  when  you  do,  you  sell  at  a  lower  price T — A.  I  should  judge; 


Q.  Well,  then,  in  fact  they  do  seriously  compete  with  you  in  the  Do- 
ninion  markets  in  cured  fish  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  find  them  compete  with  you  in  ! — A.  In 
by  cod  and  what  is  called  boneless  fish ;  that  will  be  hake  principally. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  explain  as  to  these  boneless  fish ;  they  do  not  catch 
it  without,  bones,  I  suppose  t — ^A.  It  is  dried  fish ;  some  is  dry  codfish 
diced  up  and  put  in  boxes,  and  made  into  a  much  more  convenient  state 
br  consumption. 

Q.  Are  all  the  bones  extracted  f — A.  Most  of  them  are  extracted ; 
fOQ  cannot  extract  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  trade  in  boneless  fish  purely  American,  or  is  it  carried 
m  in  the  Dominion  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is  purely  American. 

Q.  Well,  that  fish  you  find  meeting  you  constantly  f — A.  It  comes  in 
large  quantities. 

Q.  What  about  the  herring;  do  you  find  them  come  int — A.  Not  in 
reiy  great  quantities ;  they  do  occasionally. 

Q.  Do  you  yourself  deal  in  salt  herring! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  them f— -A.  We  get  them  a  little  farther  down 
the  coast  than  where  I  am  situated. 

Q.  Down  farther  beyond  Anticosti  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  little  beyond  Anti- 
)08ti.  It  is  within  the  Canadian  boundary  on  the  Labrador  coast.  It  is 
Doonted  the  Labrador  coast. 

Q.  Would  it  be  westward  of  Mount  Joli  t — A.  No ;  eastward. 

Q.  How  far  eastward  would  it  be! — A.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  take^any  large  quantities! — A.  There  are  large  quantities 
saaght  there  this  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  reference  to  them  !  You  send  regular  fishing- 
vessels  there! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  in  frozen  herring! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  you  get  you  get  purely  for  pickling ! — A.  It  is  put  up  in 
[Hckle. 

Q.  Do  you  pickle  them  yourself,  or  your  people! — A.  They  are  put 
up  in  barrels,  and  they  make  their  own  pickle. 

Q.  Yon  send  your  own  vessels  and  crews  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  pickle  them  at  the  time  they  are  taken  on  board! — A. 
fee;  they  are  salted  down  and  make  their  own  pickle. 

Q.  You  just  put  the  salt  on  them  and  they  make  their  own  pickle  ! — 
A  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  cured  on  board  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Well,  now,  in  reference  to  the  cod-fishing  at  Moisic  and  where  you 
piosecute  it,  is  it  all  an  inshore  fishery  ! — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  You  don't  do  any  outshore  fishing  at  all! — A.  No;  there  are  no 
banks  there. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  no  fishing  for  cod  outside  of  three 
miles  from  the  shore  unless  there  is  a  bank  ! — A.  There  is  none  on  our 
shores. 

Q.  What  brings  the  codfish  in  there ! — ^A.  The  small  fish — the  bait 
that  brings  them  in  on  the  coast. 
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Q.  What  bait  do  yoa  nse  for  cod  ? — A.  Sand-eels,  caplin. 

Q.  Sand-eels  is  another  name  for  launce  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Herring  ? — A.  Caplin  and  squid. 

Q.  Do  yon  use  herring  at  all  f — A.  Not  for  cod. 

Q.  Have  you  large  quantities  of  squid  t — A.  ISTo  very  great  qoanti' 
ties.    There  are  only  squid  there  for  a  short  time,  eight  or  ten  days. 

Q.  You  say  squid  only  come  in  for  a  short  time.  What  time  does 
it  come  in  t — A.  It  comes  in  at  the  end  of  Jaly  or  the  beginning  of 
August. 

Q.  And  previous  to  that  the  caplin  come  T — A.  Caplin  and  lannoe. 

Q.  The  best  bait,  I  believe,  is  squid,  is  it  not  t — A.  When  we  can  get 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  fish  for  cod  with  salted  bait  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  judgment,  to  carry  on  the  cod-fislmi; 
with  salt  bait  at  all  f — A.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  salted  bait 

Q.  What  kinds  would  be  good  ? — A.  Salted  clams  it  could  be  carried 
on  with,  but  not  advantageously. 

Q.  Then  I  presume  it  would  not  be  carried  on.  I  understand  that  the 
only  salt  bait  that  could  be  used  is  clam  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  that  it  could  not  be  carried  on  advantageously  t— A.  Not 
that  1  know  of. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  is  there  any  bait  to  be  found,  as  a  rale,  with  ob- 
tain tyf  I  refer  to  those  that  fish  for  cod  in  the  gulf.  I  do  not  refer  to 
other  places. — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  All  the  bait  taken  for  the  Bank  outshore  fishery  is  taken  inshoref- 
A.  It  is  caught  inshore. 

Q.  Have  the  government  of  late  not  taken  any  steps  to  protect  the 
fisheries  along  the  shores  on  the  north  shore  of  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
partis  of  Quebec f — A.  There  are  officers  appointed  along  the  vhole 
coast  to  enforce  the  fishery  laws  and  and  report  to  the  cruisers. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  has  had  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  bait-fishing? — A.  Well,  we  have  always  had 
an  abundance,  and  we  still  have. 

Q.  What  about  the  increased  salmon  fisheriesf  Does  it  protect  themt 
— ^A.  Yes ;  they  have  been  increased  very  considerably. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  increase  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  apon  the  sea 
fishing  outside  f  Does  it  increase  it  T — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
efiTect  on  the  sea  fishing  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  get  in  the  Quebec  market  for  your  codfish  that 
you  send  up  f — ^A.  Fresh  or  cured  ? 

Q.  Take  the  fresh. — A.  I  get  from  three  to  four  cents  a  poaod  ftr 
them  fresh. 

Q.  Halibut  f — A.  From  five  to  eight  cents. 

Q.  For  the  dry  fish  that  you  send  up,  or  salted  in  barrels?— A.  Wo 
get  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  barrel. 

Q.  Do  you  send  up  any  dried  in  the  form  of  quintals  Y— A  Mi& 
these  past  years. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  codfish  increasing  or  diminishing  to  yoar  expe& 
ence  for  the  number  of  years  you  have  had  experience  in  this  basiDeBsf 
— A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  codfish  on  your  coast  where  you  carry  on  yo* 
fishing  operations  increasing  or  diminishing,  or  is  it  about  the  samef- 
A.  Much  about  the  same,  I  should  think.  It  fluctuates  a  good  deal,* 
every  other  fishery  does.  But  upon  the  whole,  taking  it  over  a  term* 
years,  it  seems  much  about  the  same. 

Q.  As  when  you  commenced  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Well,  is  not  the  cod-fishery,  as  a  rale,  a  pretty  certain  fishery! — A. 
is  a  mle  it  is. 

Q.  Some  seasons  it  flnctaates  a  little.  How  do  yon  accoant  for  that 
-do  they  not  come  in  or  do  they  refdse  to  bite  t — A.  It  is  owing  to  the 
icarcity  of  fish  in  the  locality. 

Q.  And  these  fluctuations  seldom  occur  f — A.  They  are  not  a  common 
lecnrrence. 

Q.  ^ovr  in  reterence  to  the  coast  along  there,  do  the  people  that  fish 
m  that  coast  stay  as  a  rule  t — A.  The  great  bulk  of  the  fishing  i)opula- 
ion  is  a  fluctuating  population  coming  from  Bay  Cbaleur  and  the  coast 
if  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  parishes  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  From  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Very  few  comparatively. 

Q.  Is  the  coast  about  Moisic  and  eastwards  towards  Belleisle  a  farm- 
Dg  country  at  all  t — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  wooded  ? — A.  The  climate  is  such  that  it  could  not  be  an  agri- 
nltoral  country.  The  frost  is  there  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the 
iatamn.  Where  the  people  try  to  raise  potatoes  on  the  coast  they  get 
lO  black  generally  about  the  middle  of  September,  before  they  come  to 
Qatarity. 

Q.  It  is  not  fit  for  farming  purposes  at  all  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  your  establishments  on  the  shore? — ^A.  They  are  on  the 
tanks  of  the  Moisic  Eiver. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  from  the  shore  f — A.  They  are  built  immediately 
ID  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  ? — ^A.  About 
lalf  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  wooded  in  there  at  all  t — A.  Back  from  the  establishments  it 
9.   Not  immediately  on  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  this  Moisic  Biver  ? — ^A.  How  do  you  mean ;  the 
dome  of  water  ? 

Q.  The  width. — A.  It  is  about  two  miles  wide  in  the  estuary  at  the 
tooth.    Farther  up  it  is  300  or  400  yards. 

Q.  Does  it  discharge  a  large  volume  of  water  in  the  gulf  t — A.  Yes. 

Q«  Is  it  navigable  far  up  ? — A.  Boats  can  go  up  14  miles. 

Q.  There  are  no  settlements  along  it  at  all  I — A.  No.  We  had  frost 
lus  year  in  July. 

Q.  Well,  this  Moisic  really  is  a  fine  salmon  fishing  river f — ^A.  Yes; 
ery  fine. 

Q.  Do  you  lease  itf — A.  Yes;  I  lease  it  from  the  governmeot. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you,  since  the  Washiugton  Treaty,  have  you  availed 
onrself  of  the  privilege  of  sending  any  of  your  fish  into  the  American 
larkets,  your  cured  fish  ? — A.  Not  cured  fish ;  I  can  do  better  at  home. 
Ls  to  the  fresh  fish,  we  have  always  previoas  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
Mi  sent  some  there — fresh  salmon. 

Q.  Do  you  still  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  treaty  has  in  no  way,  in  regard  to  fresh  fish,  altered  the  course 
f  txade  f— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  In  refdrence  to  cured  fish  or  salted  fish,  you  send  none  into  the 
American  markets  at  all  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  is  the  case  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Abrador  and  the  north  shore  ? — A.  Yes,  altogether. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  trade  between  any  portion  of  the  province 
f  Quebec  and  the  United  States  in  cured  fish  ? — A.  None  that  I  am 
ware  of. 

Q.  So  that  in  fact,  while  you  send  from  Quebec  no  cured  fish  what- 
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ever  tx)  the  United  States,  yon  fLnd  that  in  yonr  markets  yon  are  met 
with  cared  fish  from  the  States  T — A.  We  are. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  other  fish,  take  cod  and  other  fish,  don't  yoi 
think  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  gives  an  increased  qaandty  of  bait 
in  the  estnaries  of  the  rivers,  inducing  them  to  come  inshore,  or  bani 
yon  ever  tamed  yoar  attention  to  it  at  all  t — A.  I  conld  not  say  that  i 
does. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  that  it  does  not  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  in  other  words  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Now  we  had  some  evidence  here,  or  some  qnestioD?  rather— i 
evidence^pat  by  the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  aboot  some  woodi 
fal  starvation  along  that  shore  some  years  ago.  It  was  stated  to  ha 
taken  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moisic.  The  inhabitants  were  sail 
to  be  in  a  dreadfal  state. — A.  The  caase  of  that  starvation,  if  I  may 
term  it,  was  this :  there  was  a  party  of  people  that  came  in  partly  witk] 
the  expectation  of  fishing,  partly  with  the  expectation  of  employm 
from  the  Moisic  Iron  Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  Moisic  Iron  Company  f — A.  It  was  a  compan; 
formed  of  Montreal  persons,  represented  by  Martin  Molson.  They  coi 
meoced  to  make  iron  in  the  neighborhood  oat  of  black  sand— magn 
iron  sand.  They  established  forges  for  the  purpose,  and  gave  a 
deal  of  employment  in  cutting  timber  to  make  charcoal.  These  peoj 
expected  to  get  employment  for  the  first  year  in  cutting  timber,  at 
much  a  cord,  for  the  making  of  this  charcoal.  The  Moisic  Iron  Coia»j 
pany  stopped  opeiations  suddenly  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  and  thesepei^; 
pie  were  altogether  left  without  the  employment  that  they  expected. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  fact  it  was  the  failure  of  this  company  to  carry  oik 
operations,  and  not  the  failure  of  the  fishery,  that  led  to  the  diatras!-*. 
A.  Altogether ;  because  our  population  is  a  floating  popuIatioQi  ani^ 
leaves  the  coast,  generally,  during  the  winter. 

Q.  No  fisherman,  in  his  senses,  would  remain  daring  the  winter!— A.' 
Very  few ;  there  are  a  few,  but  veiy  few. 

Q.  How  do  those  few  that  remain  get  onT — A.  They  provide  ontci 
their  fishing  during  the  summer.    They  have  a  sufficiency  provided  ' 
keep  them  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Well,  then,  I  understand  that  along  the  coast  you  speak  of^ 
whole  north  shore,  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  strait  f — A.  No;  not  as 
as  the  Strait  of  Belleisle — to  Natashquan. 

Q.  That  is  opposite  the  north  end  of  Anticosti  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  all  along  there  there  is  good  fishing  along  the  shore,  is  thi 
not  T — A.  Yes ;  all  along. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  this  is  practically  inexhaustible  f— A. 
would  not  say  that,  but  that  the  codfish  resort  to  the  coast  io  ^ 
numbers  during  the  season. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  process  might  be  invented  by 
ingenious  American  friends  to  kill  them  off  f — A.  STo. 

Q.  But  if  the  present  line  fishing  is  carried  on  they  are  practically  i 
exhaustible  t — A.  It  would  depend  on  the  number  of  people  emplo: 
to  catch  them.    I  would  not  say  they  are  inexhaustible. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  then  diminishing  f — A.  Not  with  the  nam 
of  people  heretofore  employed. 

Q.  Has  not  the  number  increased  that  is  engaged  in  the  cod  fishefj 
— A.  Considerably  during  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  But  the  fisheries  have  not  decreased f — A.  No;  the  qoa&tii 
caught  has  increased* 

Q.  And  the  sopply  has  not  decreased  t — A.  No. 
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Q.  It  is  opeu  to  the  AmericaDS,  if  they  choose,  to  set  up  establish- 
nents  and  go  into  the  same  business  yoa  are  in  f — A.  Yes ;  I  understand 
hat  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  They  can  send  to  the  same  markets  you  do  and  compete  with  those 
hat  sent  to  Brazil  and  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  they  do  now  with 
roQ  in  Canada  T — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  think  you  fix  upon  the  year  when  the  American  vessels  cleaned 
nt  the  halibut  and  were  themselves  cleaned  out  by  the  cutters  as  being 
jB68  or  1869,  didn't  you  t — A.  I  would  not  place  the  year  decidedly.  It 
ras  the  year  that  the  cutters  were  preventing  them  from  fishing  in  there. 

Q.  The  halibut  disappeared  from  that  timef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  Americans  didn't  foolishly  come  in  any  more  for  it  f — A. 
$ra 

Q.  Your  cod  fisheries  and  supplies  of  bait  for  them  have  continued  to 
le  in  a  prosperous  condition.  They  did  not  fail  Y — A.  Not  since  I  have 
)een  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Formerly  you  sent  dried  fish  to  Spain,  and  dried  it  hard,  I  suppose, 
n  the  way  described  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  send  it,  dry  salted,  to  Quebec  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  keep,  dry  salted  ? — A.  Nine  months.  Until  the 
K>t  weather  of  the  succi^eding  summer  comes  on.  It  does  not  make 
nine  at  all. 

Q.  Just  dry  salt  Y — A.  The  barrels  are  left  porous  to  allow  the  pickle 
0  escape.     They  have  holes  in  them. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  send  to  the  Canadian  markets  any  codfish  of 
hat  description  f — A.  Not  exactly  that  description  ;  they  partially  dry 
hem. 

Q.  The  American  mode  is  not  to  cure  them  hard,  but  to  cure  them  in 
he  son  a  few  days  T — A.  Yes,  those  that  come  to  our  market. 

Q.  Those  will  keep  a  year  or  so  T — A.  No,  not  very  long. 

Q.  Do  the  Canadians  cure  them  at  all  in  that  method  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  cure  it  hard  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  the  amount  of  it  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  different  mode  of 
niing  codfish  in  the  two  countries.  Your  people  prefer  the  codfish 
ither  dry  salted,  or  cured  in  the  American  fashion  f — A.  O,  a  good 
inmber  of  hard  cured  fish  is  used  as  well. 

Q.  Cured  as  you  cure  them  for  Brazil  ? — A.  The  same. 

Q-  I  thought  that  where  the  other  was  obtainable  it  was  generally 
)ieferredf — A.  No. 

Q.  The  hard-cured  fish  keep  much  longer  than  the  fish  you  speak  of, 
tot  I  thought  that  where  the  people  were  near  enough  to  have  a  oon- 
tlaiLt  supply  of  fish  not  cured  hard,  they  usually  preferred  it  ? — A.  Well, 
he  market  has  been  supplied  for  a  number  of  years  previous,  and  still 
here  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  large  fish  that  comes  from  our 
»wn  fisheries. 

Q.  Now,  the  boneless  fish  are  cut-up  codfish  and  hake  (I  suppose  they 
ioD't  take  pains  to  have  the  best  quality  of  fish).  That  is  got  princi- 
^y  in  the  States  f — A.  Yes^  it  comes  entirely  from  the  States,  as  I 
inderstand. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  use  to  which  the  fishermen  put  the  small  fish,  less 
han  twenty-two  inches  long  t — A.  They  do  cut  up  a  good  deal  of  that 
dass  of  fish. 

Q.  Before  they  had  the  habit  of  cutting  up  the  fish,  there  was  not 
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much  of  a  market  in  the  States  for  small  codfish,  twenty-two  inchei 
longf — A.  There  was  not  much  home  market. 

Q.  So  they  had  to  be  dried  hard  and  exported  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Is  yoar  salmon  trade  with  the  States  a  pretty  extensive  one!— i 
It  has  been. 

Q.  It  does  not  ^ow  any  worse,  does  it  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  From  our  railway  facilities,  which  are  increased,  tai 
bring  a  large  supply  into  the  market  from  other  places. 

Q.  Then  the  people  further  off  than  Moisic  now  compete  with  yoaf- 
A.  The  people,  such  as  those  in  the  Bay  Gbaleurs,  who  were  shot  oat 
altogether  from  the  fresh-fish  markets,  can  now  come  in. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  where  the  salted  herring  gof — A.  They  are  prin- 
cipally sold  in  Oanada  altogether. 

Q.  Do  any  of  those  go  to  the  States  T — A.  None  of  ours. 

Q.  Those  are  not  in  brine,  are  they  ! — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Do  yon  happen  to  know  whether  there  is  much  of  a  marketiotiie 
States  for  that  kind  of  herring  f — A.  There  is  a  large  market  for  her- 
ring.   Still,  we  find  we  can  do  better  at  home. 

Q.  Yon  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  cod  fishery  could  not  be  ad- 
vantageously carried  on  with  any  salted  bait,  except  salt  clams,  aod 
not  so  well  with  that  as  with  fresh  bait.  Do  you  happen  to  know  hov 
many  years  it  is  since  they  began  to  use  anything  but  salt  M  oi 
the  Newfoundland  Banks? — A.  No;  am  not  acquainted. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  anything  about  this  starriogpop- 

ulation  at  Moisic,  but  did  you  read  Oaptain ^'s  report  ?— A.  I  did 

not 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Is  he  in  good  health  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  where  the  British  Government  or  their  agents  could  i^Um 
and  have  him  here  f — A.  He  was  performing  his  duties ;  going  arooii 
as  a  fishery  officer. 

Q.  He  has  been  around  getting  evidence  for  this  case,  has  he  not)— 
A.  Not  in  my  neighborhood. 

No.  47. 

Wbdnssdat,  ^if^fiM^  29, 1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

James  A.  Toby,  custom-house  officer,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  of 
6uysborough|  was  called  on  behalf  of  theGrovernmentof  HerBritanoie 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  a  custom-house  ofiBeerf— -j 
Answer.  During  the  last  four  years,  I  think.  Previously  I  was  a  maft*  j 
ter  of  a  vessel  for,  perhaps,  thirty  years.  During  a  large  portion  cW 
this  time  I  was  trading  and  fishing  on  the  coast.  I  was  master  of  nm 
own  vessel.  I  have  been  during  that  period  partially  acquainted  with> 
the  fisheries  along  the  eastern  portion  of  this  province  and  aroaad  M 
Island  of  Gape  Breton.  I  have  also  been  slightly  acquainted  witiitte 
fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  maeMrj 
fishery,  so  far  as  the  shore  fishing  is  concerned,  but  I  have  never  pnMK 
cuted  vessel  fishing.    The  shore  fishery  I  have,  however,  proaecnted. 

Q.   Have  you  seen  the   American    mackerel-fishing  fleet  on  oi^ 
coasts  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  portions  of  that  fleet  on  several  oee» 
sions.  ' 
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Q.  I  believe  that  yon  were  master  of  a  cutter  charged  with  the  pror 
tection  of  oar  fisheries  T — A.  Yes ;  I  so  acted  on  foar  different  vessels 
for  three  years.  Their  names  were  the  Ida  E.,  the  Sweepstakes,  the  S. 
B.  Marshall,  and  the  J.  B.  Dunscomb. 

Q.  Daring  what  years  did  you  so  act  t — A.  Daring  1870, 1871,  and 
L872, 1  think. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  the  Americans  osnally  fishf — A.  That 
depends  on  oircamstances ;  they  come  in  as  close  as  they  can,  where 
Oiey  can  find  water  in  which  to  float  their  vessels,  when  they  are  not 
;ff«vented  from  fishing  inshore.  They  come  in  close  to  the  shore  in 
order  to  raise  the  mackerel  and  take  them  out  into  deep  water.  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  raising  the  mackerel  daring  the 
whole  period  I  have  fished  on  our  coast.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
aeeiuf^  them  fishing  along  shore.  There  are  places  where  they  come  within 
I  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  Where  the  water  is  shoaler,  they,  of 
Bourse,  keep  farther  off ;  more  than  that,  I  have  even  seen  American 
ressels  come  to  anchor  and  spring  up  to  their  cables,  where  there  was 
kardly  water  enough  to  float  their  vessels  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  how  far  from  the  shore  are  they  in  the  habit 
if  catching  mackerel  f — A.  They  commence  to  fish  as  close  inshore  as 
they  can,  and  then  they  drift  off.  This  depends  upon  the  winds ;  when 
the  wind  is  off  shore,  they  drift  off,  and  when  the  wind  is  inshore,  they 
an  on]y  fish  by  coming  to  an  anchor. 

Q.  When  the  wind  is  off  shore,  how  far  do  they  drift  off  f — A.  Until 
hey  get  into  deep  water  and  lose  the  fish.  I  would  not  attempt  to  de- 
Ine  the  distance.  They  may  drift  off  half  a  mile,  or  three  or  five  miles, 
lefore  they  lose  the  fish. 

Q.  How  do  they  raise  the  fish  f — A.  By  throwing  out  bait }  and  then 
hey  drift  off  until  they  lose  the  fish.  Afterwards  they  run  in  and  try 
ifaiD,  drifting  off  shore  once  more  and  then  running  in  again ;  they  lose 
he  fish  in  deep  water.  It  is  possible  to  lose  a  school  of  fish  in  ten 
Binotes  after  raising  them,  and  they  may  drift  off  five  miles  before 
loiog  so. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  this  is  generally  their  mode  of  taking  mackerel  ? — A. 
fes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  conversations  with  American  skippers  on  the  sub- 
ect  from  time  to  time  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  they  invariably  said  with  regard  to  taking  the  fish  in- 
Jioret — A.  Their  general  expression  was,  that  if  they  were  prevented 
aking  the  fish  inshore,  they  would  have  to  quit  fishing  here.  I  only 
nw  repeat  what  they  have  told  me.  The  same  thing  was  stated  by 
^ery  one  of  them  with  whom  I  ever  conversed  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  of  them  a  contrary  opinion  f — A.  No ; 
lever. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  American  skippers  who  were  prosecuting  the 
lod  fishery  express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  privi- 
ege  they  enjoy,  in  being  able  to  procure  bait  on  our  coasts  t — A.  Well, 
key  said  that  if  they  could  not  get  the  bait  here,  they  would  have  to 
(ive  ap  their  voyages. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  f — A.  That  was  the  opinion  of  every 
Nn  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject.  They  said  that  if  they  could  not 
■ocare  bait  on  our  coast,  it  would  not  pay  them  to  come  here  to  fish. 

Q.  While  you  were  cruising  to  protect  the  fisheries,  did  you  ever  find 
my  American  vessels  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 
^bile  the  cutters  were  present  they  would  not  come  inshore,  but  as  soon 
« the  former  were  out  of  sight,  they  would  slip  in  ;  and  then  if  a  cutter 
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bove  in  Ri^ht,  tbey  wonld  fall  off  beyond  tbe  limits.  This  was  so  in  ill 
cases.  I  bave  known  tbem  to  be  so  brazen -faeed  as  to  spring  apto  their 
cables  and  flsb  in  tbe  barbor  of  Port  Hood ;  tbis  was  white  I  wascnib' 
ingin  a  Canadian  re  venae- vessel.  On  that  occasion  Iran  froiotti 
Strait  of  Ganso  to  Port  Hood,  and  unfortunately  it  so  happened  tiK 
there  was  a  patch  in  my  topgallant-sail ;  tbey  knew  it^  and  as  aoooa 
tbey  saw  it  they  went  ont  beyond  tbe  limits.  I  saw  the  vessels— th^ 
were  two  in  number — going  out,  and  with  a  glass  I  saw  them  spmgiig 
up  to  their  cables  while  lying  in  tbe  barbor.  I  followed  them  until  tliey 
were  ont  of  tbe  limits,  and  tbey  shortly  afterward  went  home.  Tbej 
knew  what  their  doom  wonid  be  if  they  remained.  I  would  not  attinpt 
to  say  that  American  mackerel-fishing  vessels  would  not  oome  into  the 
bay  at  all  nnless  tbey  had  the  privilege  of  fishing  with  n  three  miles  of 
the  shore,  not  knowing  what  tbey  would  really  do  under  saeheiicoit' 
stances;  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  so.  ]f  tbey  are  confined le 
the  provisions  of  tbe  Treaty  of  1818,  they  cannot  fish  in  our  waters  witl- 
out  violating  that  treaty. 

Q.  Do  you  say  tbis  from  your  own  knowledge  of  tbe  subject  f— A. 
Yes. 

Q,  And  from  tbe  opinion  yon  bave  universally  derived  from  the  Ameti* 
cans  themselves! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  bave  you  seen  in  a  fleet  atone  tiisef-* 
A.  I  think  that  the  greatest  number  I  ever  so  saw  was  about  300  ssiiii 
Port  Hood  Harbor.  I  also  on  another  occasion  saw  about  300 nil ii 
Gape  Ganso  Harbor.  In  this  case,  but  not  in  tbe  former,  so  far  as  I  aft 
aware,  tbe  vesnels  were  counted,  and  their  number  was  estimi^  # 
300.  I  consider  that  at  the  time  tbis  was  not  one-half  of  the  Amoien  I 
fleet  which  was  then  in  tbe  bay.  It  would  be  very  strange  to  seetteir 
whole  fleet  at  once  in  one  place. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  that  they  ever  bave  bad  a  large  number  of  vesMki 
in  the  bay  at  one  timet — A.  I  bave  understood  that  tbey  have  hadovirj 
1,000  vessels  there  some  years.  During  other  years  there  were  not  Hj 
many. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  of  the  American  fleet  ever  attempttB^tt 
raise  mackerel  save  by  coming  insbore,  as  you  bave  stated  I—A.  Hi 
They  bave  followed  this  practice  about  Gape  Breton  and  Prince  Edvarf 
Island,  in  tbe  Bay  of  Gbalenrs,  and  about  tbe  Magdalen  Islands 

Q.  For  30  years,  you  bave  for  tbe  most  of  tbe  time  traded  and  fiahrf 
as  master  of  a  vessel  along  tbe  coast  during  tbe  summer  season, I ki 
lieve! — A.  Yes;  and  for  a  longer  period. 

Q.  And  during  tbis  time  you  bave  never  known  of  their  attem 
to  raise  tbe  fish  except  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t— A.  Ko; 
still  I  do  not  say  that  they  bave  not  done  otherwise. 

Q.  Is  the  boat  mackerel>fishing  on  tbe  parts  of  tbe  coasts  with  whM 
you  are  acquainted,  increasing  or  decreasing!^ A.  I  tiiink  that  it  ill 
creasing.    This  fishery  is  pursued  by  two  classes  of  men,  those  wlioi 
the  book  and  line  and  tboHc  who  use  nets.    The  former  are,  I  tbinli,  ~ 
creasing,  and  tbe  latter  decreasing.    As  far  as  my  experienee  goca 
bave  remarked  that  when  tbe  American  vessels  keep  off  oor  coast, 
net  fishermen  have  done  better  than  when  there  was  a  large  fieet 
ing  inshore.    I  only  speak  of  places  where  I  bave  fished  myself- 
abncto  Bay,  for  instance. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  this  tbe  case  t — A.  It  was  so  eveiy  year.  I 
marked  that  every  year  when  tbe  cutters  which  were  in  tbe  ba;  *~ 
tbe  American  fleet  off  the  coast,  those  fishermen  always  made  ' 
voyages,  taking  a  large  catch  of  fiiih.    My  idea  in  this  negtci  ^ 
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Hint  wben  tbere  is  a  large  fleet  on  the  coast,  bait  is  thrown  ont  by  them, 
iDd  the  fish  are  thup  detained  eating  that  food  until  it  is  too  late  in  the 
leaflon  for  the  shore  fishers  to  do  anything,  and  that  when  the  fish  leave 
this  food,  they  are  in  a  harry,  and  the  weather  being  rough  in  the  fall 
yf  the  year,  they  make  a  straight  run  of  it  to  the  westward.  When  the 
leet  was  not  along  shore,  the  fishermen  I  have  mentioned  did  better, 
imase  the  fish  came  on  earlier  in  the  season,  and  accordingly  were 
band  in  greater  nnmbers  along  the  coast. 

Q.  How  did  yon  catch  the  fish  ? — A.  With  nets  and  seines.  I  think 
kat  the  year  when  the  Devastation  was  in  the  bay  I  took  with  one  seine 
It  different  times  4,000  barrels  ot  fish.  Several  seines  were  drawn  on 
lie  same  beach. 

Q.  Was  the  American  fleet  eflfectually  kept  off  that  place T — A.  These 
ressels  did  not  come  there,  to  Obedabucto  Bay.  There  is  only  the  Strait 
yf Canso  between  it  and  North  Bay,  and  when  the  American  fleet  was 
k^t  off  the  coast  the*  fish  came  on  and  came  into  our  bay.  The  fieet 
ras  kept  off  the  coast  that  year  and  other  years,  but  I  speak  of  that 
fear  particularly. 

Q.  Did  you  aiso  buy  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  duty  formerly  imposed  by  the  Americans  at  the  time  affect 
the  prices  paid  to  the  fishermen  for  the  mackerel  f — A.  When  the  duty 
ras  taken  off,  after  the  negotiation  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  I  could 
lot  see  that  it  caused  the  price  of  our  fish  to  raise  at  all,  or  that  this 
rffected  the  price  at  all.  My  opinion  is  that  the  duty  only  affected  the 
American  fishermen  by  giving  them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  more  than 
Mirfiahermen  for  their  fish,  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Q.  That  is,  when  a  duty  is  imposed  and  the  Americans  are  allowed  to 
iah  on  our  shores  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  prices  paid  for  mackerel  pre- 
^QS  to  and  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  and  since  f — A.  I  do  not 
tBow  that  I  can  answer  this  qaestion.  I  have  not  beeu  in  the  habit  of 
kiporting  fish. 

Q.  Did  our  fishermen  get  more  or  less  for  their  fish  on  account  of  the 
Bistence  of  the  duty  f — A.  I  saw  no  difference  in  the  prices,  whether  the 
hty  was  on  or  off. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  our  fish  enter- 
^  the  United  States  would  reduce  the  price  of  our  fish  ? — A.  It  might 
taen  the  price  to  the  exporter  from  here,  because  he  would  have  to 
lay  the  duty ;  but  I  believe  that  it  would  affect  the  price  of  the  fish  as 
Qgards  the  Americans  themselves,  by  giving  them  a  bounty  of  $2,  or 
Whatever  the  duty  might  be,  over  our  fishermen. 
;  Q.  Suppose  that  the  American  vessels  were  entirely  and  rigidly  excluded 
lom  taking  fish  on  our  coa^t,  and  from  transshipping  and  procuring 
Mt  here,  do  you  think  that  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  our  fisher- 
men f  Would  it  enrich  and  make  them  more  prosperous  f — A.  I  think 
hat  it  would. 
'  Q.  And  is  this  the  general  opinion  among  our  people  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  think  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  protect  thor- 
fttghly  our  fishermen  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  general  expression  of  opin- 
bn  among  our  fishermen. 

\  Q.  Of  course  you  know  the  opinion  of  our  people  on  the  subject  t — A. 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  as  far  as  the  fishermen  themselves 
lie  concerned. 

r  Q.  I  believe  that  you  have  made  a  great  number  of  inquiries  in  this 
ilation  of  late  years  t — A.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  doing  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  general  opinion? — A.  Yes;  among  our  fishermen. 
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Q.  Do  oar  people  consider  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  tbem  t« 
have  the  duty  the  Americans  formerly  imposed  on  onr  fish  remitted^ 
A.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  would  willingly  pay  the  duty  if  tfae 
Americans  were  prevented  from  fishing  on  our  shores. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  the  coast  were  yon  assigned  for  the  protection  d 
the  fisheries  T — A.  I  was  stationed  between  Oape  Oanso  and  GapeXoitti 
on  the  southern  side  of  Gape  Breton,  with  the  privilege  of  going  aroa&l 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton  when  I  had  time* 

Q.  I  believe  that  this  part  of  the  coast  is  not  so  well  adapted  f^r 
mackerel-fishing  as  x)ther  parts  f — A.  No.  It  is  less  resorted  to  tbu 
other  parts  by  the  American  vessels. 

Q.  Did  you  capture  any  American  vessels? — A.  Yes;  three  or  four,  I 
think,  for  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  a  great  many  other  Americao  reaseli 
run  great  risks  by  so  fishing? — A.  Yes ;  I  followed  several  of  tbem  for 
doi ug  so.  Of  course  I  did  not  allow  the  patch  in  the  sail  I  meDtionei 
to  betray  me  another  time.    I  sent  to  Halifax  and  procured  a  new  saiL 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  of  onr  vessels  go  to  fish  in  Americai 
waters  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  save  one.  I  was  on  board  of  ber, 
and  the  captain  told  me  that  she  had  been  fishing  there  this  spring. 

Q.  Where  is  that  vessel  now  f — A.  She  went  to  the  North  Bay,  seiiK 
ing.  I  saw  her  seining  there.  I  cannot  tell  where  she  is  now.  I  for* 
get  her  name,  though  I  made  a  record  of  it.  I  have  not  the  paper  ly 
me. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  there  f — A.  A  short  time. 

Q.  Did  she  catch  anything? — A.  The  captain  told  me  that  be  t«k 
about  110  barrels  fifteen  miles  off  the  American  shore.  I  also  took  th» 
captain^s  name,  but  I  forget  it. 

Q.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  light-houses  on  the  coasts  of  $ew 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  their  number  being  increased  t — A.  Yes ;  this  has  been  tbeetsft 
of  late  years. 

Q.  Is  that  an  advantage;  and  if  so,  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  AnMri* 
can  vessels  f — ^A.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  all  vessels,  and  W 
American  vessels  as  well  as  others.  Formerly  American  vessels  psii 
light-dues,  but  of  late  years  up  to  four  years  ago,  as  far  as  I  am  a«v^ 
they  have  not  done  so.  I  think  that  they  paid  light-dues  daring  tkl 
existence  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty,  these  being  collected  at  vaiMi 
points. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Machias,  Seal  Island!— A* 
No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  lights  that  are  in  the  gulf  T— A.  5o^ 
but  I  know  that  their  number  is  very  considerable. 

Q.  Have  the  number  of  fog- whistles  on  the  coast  been  inereesedt 
A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  their  exact  number.  IM 
are  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  These  are  useful  to  the  fishing-fleet  1 — A.  Most  assuredly  the;  tit 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have  had  no  actual  experience  as  a  fisherman  in  sea 
vessels? — A.  I  have  never  fished  in  vessels;  I  have  done  what  we 
shore  fishing. 

Q.  You  would  go  out  and  return  the  same  day  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  you  have  to  say  about  the  deep-sea  mackeiel-fisbe? 
derived  from  other  persons ! — A.  No.  What  I  have  stated  has  ^ 
derived  from  my  own  observation,  because  I  have  fished  in  harbor^ 
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lave  gone  from  home  prosecatin^  the  fishery  in  different  harbors  where 

have  seen  the  vessels  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have  gone  from 
}oy8lH)roQgh  to  Fox  Island,  and  abont  Gape  Canso,  and  from  there  to 
'ort  Hood,  and  Sydney,  and  other  places. 

Q.  YoQ  have  not  fished  in  a  vessel  of  yoar  own  on  the  deep-sea  fish- 
ifir-groandsf — A.  'No. 

Q.  Therefore,  all  you  can  tell  us  in  this  regard  has  been  derived  from 
thers? — A.  No;  it  is  derived  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I 
lave  myself  seen  the  American  vessels  engaged  in  fishing. 

Q.  On  the  deep  seaf — A.  Yon  may  call  it  the  deep  sea  fishery,  but  I 
all  it  the  inshore  fishery,  within  3  or  4  or  5  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  speak  about  the  fishery  beyond  that,  as  per- 
aoally  acquainted  with  itf — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  would  be  no  use  for  the  Americans  to  come  here 
Dd  fish  for  mackerel  unless  they  could  catch  bait  here  t — A.  I  did  not 
ay  60.  I  said  that  it  would  be  no  use  for  them  to  come  and  fish  for  cod 
«re  unless  they  could  catch  bait  here.  They  bring  their  mackerel-bait 
ith  them,  I  presume. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  effect  of  a  fleet  fishing  within  three  miles 
f  the  shore,  for  instance,  is  to  detain  the  fish  at  the  place  where  the 
easels  are  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  throwing  of  bait  overboard? — A.  Yes;  in  conse- 
oence  of  this  the  fish  do  not  move  on  as  usual  in  the  course  they  are 
ccnstomed  to  take  from  one  point  to  another. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  this  is  the  experience  of  fishermen  pretty 
lenerallyf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fish  are  driven  off  shore  with  the  gales  f — A.  These  also 
etain  them  in  the  North  Bay ;  and  consequently  the  fishermen  to  the 
reatward  are  deprived  of  their  usual  catch.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
lie  throwing  over  of  bait  keeps  the  fish  in  one  spot  all  the  time;  but 
Ua  is  generally  the  case  when  a  large  fleet  is  scattered  over  an  exten- 
ive  surface  of  water.  The  fish  remain  in  such  a  ueighborhoott  longer 
kao  would  be  the  case  otherwise.  I  think  that  boat-fishing  is  acuom- 
allied  by  the  same  tendency. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  that  the  fish  are  driven  away  by  the  throwing  over- 
oard  of  garry  and  matters  of  that  sort  f — A.  If  a  vessel  throws  over 
any,  she  will  not  stop  to  catch  fish  in  that  place,  but  make  for  a  new 
erth.  I  think  this  is  the  best  proof  of  the  fact  that  she  cannot  pro- 
are  fish  where  offal  has  been  thrown.  When  they  are  about  to  throw 
Ell  overboard  the  vessel  will  jog  off,  so  as  to  have  it  thrown  outside 
r  their  own  fishing-grounds.  The  vessel  will  hardly  be  moving  at  the 
me,  having  only  steerage  way.  When  the  work  in  question  is  done 
be  vessel  works  inshore  and  tries  again  for  fish. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  effect  of  throwing  offal  overboard  is  to 
live  the  mackerel  from  the  place  where  it  is  thrown  in  to  some  other 
oiDtT — A.  Yes;  and  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  mackerel,  but  to 
U  kinds  of  fish.    The  throwing  over  of  offal  disturbs  the  fish. 

Q.  Has  a  trade  in  squid  grown  up  in  Gape  Breton  f — A.  Large  quan- 
ties  of  squid  are  caught  there. 

Q.  What  do  the  people  do  with  it  t — A.  The  inhabitants  sell  them  to 
16  French  fishermen  from  St.  Peter's,  or  to  Newfoundlanders. 

Q.  Do  the  St.  Peter's  fishermen  come  therein  their  own  vessels? — A. 
!0;  they  charter  vessels  from  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland.  While  on 
le  coast  in  a  cutter  I  considered  that  I  would  not  allow  French  vessels 
^  come  there  more  than  I  would  American  vessels ;  but  I  found  the 
tench  fishermen  mostly  on  board  of  British  vessels. 
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Q.  NewfonDdland  vessels  coald  oome  there  Y — A.  Yes ;  I  wonld  not 
interfere  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  was  a  promising  trade  to  tlie  people!— A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Ton  did  not  object  to  the  French  coming  there  to  bay  squid,  I  sup- 
pose f — A.  I  did  not  treat  them  as  French  men,  when  I  foand  tliem  ii 
British  vessels. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  French  ship  were  to  have  come  there  aader  Freack 
colors,  not  to  fish  bat  to  parohase  squid  as  a  matter  of  trade,  did  job 
understand  that  you  had  a  right  to  seize  the  vessel  t — ^A.  I  sboQld  for- 
bid their  buying  if  that  was  their  object;  but  they  woald  not  wm 
merely  to  buy ;  they  also  came  to  fish.  They  combined  together  fisbiij; 
and  buying ;  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  I  ever  met  them  on  tkt 
coast. 

Q.  Suppose  a  French  vessel  merely  came  to  purchase  squid,  voaM 
you  consider  yourself  authorized  to  arrest  the  men  on  board  !•*>!.  Ido 
not  know  that  I  wonld  have  done  so  with  either  a  French  or  an  Amerh 
can  vessel  under  such  circumstances.  I  have  known  Americao  veaeeb 
come  there  to  buy  bait,  and  I  did  not  interfere  with  them,  save  so  far  m 
to  compel  them  to  go  to  a  custom-hoase  to  enter  goods  and  pay  datio 
if  they  were  selling  goods. 

Q.  I  observe  in  your  report  dated  November,  1872,  and  pnblisbedii 
the  report  of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  1873,  that  you  say: 

I  woald  here  roention  that  a  new  trade  in  a  species  of  fish  known  by  thenaiHrf 
squid  (which  has  heretofore  been  looked  apon  as  useless  except  for  bait)  haft^rov 
up  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Gape  Breton  witn  the  French,  who  oome  to  that  |Hrtof  Ai 
coast  in  Newfoundland  vessels,  and  there  purchase  caixoes  of  those  fish,  whicktfwiit 
to  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  are  carried  by  them  to  St.  Pierre  and  (bt  Biob 
to  supply  their  fishermen  with  bait.  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  branch  of  onrfctoiei 
will  be  continued  and  farther  extended,  and  thereby  beoome  a  profitable  otim^^ 
wealth  to  those  engaged  on  it. 

Have  you  now  any  reason  to  change  the  opinion  you  then  and  Um 
expressed  on  that  point  f — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  These  vessels  which  came  to  buy  cargoes  of  squid,  dealt  direetly 
with  the  fishermen,  did  they  iiotf — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  Would  you  not  consider  that  this  was  a  benefit  to  the  fisherniei 
concerned  in  that  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  offenses  did  you  seize  American  vessels  when  in  ohargi 
of  cutters  t — A.  For  violating  the  treaty  of  1818,  by  fishing  within  thiel 
miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  an  American  vessel  merely  for  porehasin^flf' 
selling  matters  of  trade  f — A.  Yes ;  I  seized  one  for  selling  daCuiUvi 
goods. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  Y — A.  I  forget,  but  I  think  it  was  the  Grenada 
She  was  at  the  time  in  Port  Hood  Harbor.  I  found  on  board  of  bera 
quantity  of  what  would  be  called  smuggled  goods,  and  a  large  qoanfitf 
of  dutiable  goods  which  she  had  not  cleared  out  at  all  from  auy  Amerieia 
port.  She  got  them  on  the  way  up  somewhere.  She  had  liqaon  fl 
board. 

Q.  Had  this  vessel  any  license  to  trade? — A.  I  think  that  she  bad ai 
American  license  to  trade.    She  was  on  a  fishing  voyage. 

Q.  And  had  goods  on  board  to  trade  with  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  not  have  a  manifest  of  them  ? — A.  I  think  so;  but  tM 
were  on  board  goods  which  were  not  included  in  her  manifest 

Q.  Did  you  seize  her  for  that  reason  t — ^A.  I  seized  her  for  selling* 
the  coast  goods  w(*ich  had  not  been  entered  at  the  custom-hoase. 

Q.  Had  you  proof  of  this  t — A.  Yes ;  I  was  aware  of  it 
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Q.  Whj  did  yoo  seize  her  if  she  had  a  manifest,  and  conformed  to  the 
iwsandhada  manifest f — A.  She  did  not  conform  to  the  laws;  she 
rasover  a  week- on  the  coast  without  going  to  the  castomhouse  to  re- 
lort 

Q.  Then  yon  did  not  seize  her  for  trading  f — ^A.  I  seized  her  for  the 
lolatioo  of  the  castoms  laws  generally,  and  she  was  condemned  for  sell- 
og  goods  which  were  not  mentioned  in  her  manifest,  and  for  the  viola- 
ioo  of  the  castom-hoQse  regulations. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  vessel  T — A.  She  remained  in  Ouysborough 
iarbor  while  the  captain  and  owner  came  on  to  Halifax.  The  latter 
roald  not  go  b<^forA  the  admiralty  court,  but  he  made  an  arrangement 
rith  the  deputy  minister  of  justice,  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  as  a  fine. 
Qie  money,  $800  I  think,  was  deposited  with  the  minister  of  customs, 
^id  the  vessel  was  allowed  to  go.  The  minister  of  customs  was  to  see 
rbether  the  fine  would  be  reduced  or  not. 

Q.  Anil  you  do  not  know  whether  anything  was  really  paid  ? — A.  I 
inly  know  that  the  money  was  deposited. 

Q.  Did  you  capture  more  than  one  vessel  for  trading  in  violation  of 
be  laws  f — A.  Yes ;  I  seized  a  schooner  called  the  D.  H.  Mansfield. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  her  f — A.  She  was  liberated.  A  portion  of  her 
argo  was,  however,  confiscated  and  sold.  She  had  sold  large  quauti* 
168  of  kerosene  oil. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  any  more  American  vessels  for  that  reason  T — A. 
that  I  am  aware  of  just  now. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  you  arrested  solely  for  fishing 
lithiD  three  miles  of  the  coast  t — A.  Four,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  T — A.  One  at  Asp6e  Bay,  one  at  Ingonish,  one  on  the 
oath  side  of  Cape  George,  and  one  at  Broad  Gove. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  all  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast ! — 
LTvs. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  doing  sot — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ! — A.  One  was  confiscated  and  sold ;  another 
ras  confiscated,  and  bonds,  which  I  presume  were  paid,  were  entered 
ito  for  her ;  one  was  stolen,  aud  the  fourth  was  confiscated  and  sold 
loder  condemnation  of  the  admiralty  court. 

Q.  Was  the  vessel  which  you  mentioned  as  having  fished  in  American 
raters  the  LettieT — A.  I  think  not.  I  was  on  board  of  her  ia  Ganso 
Iarbor,  and  the  captain  told  me  he  had  been  fishing  in  American 
ratars;  I  had  no  caason  to  disbelieve  the  statement.  He  lives  in  Nova 
leotia,  on  the  western  shore,  in  Shelbuurne  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  this  vessel  f — A.  Within  the  last  two  months, 
the  went  south  as  tar  as  Delaware,  I  believe,  and  fished  in  American 
raters  this  spring.  He  went  down  to  meet  che  mackerel  and  follow  them 
ip,  I  presume. 

Q.  Did  he  get  up  about  the  time  that  the  mackerel  were  due  here  T — 
L  I  saw  the  captain  within  the  last  two  months  and  I  think  he  had 
hen  but  a  short  time  returned  from  the  American  coast. 

Q.  He  bad  not  then  fished  up  here  f — A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  he 
lad  been  trying  for  fish  on  his  way  up.  The  vessel  was  a  seiner ;  I  saw 
im  afterwards  with  a  seine,  aud  it  was  in  the  water  I  think  at  the  time, 
B  Ghedabucto  Bay.  I  think  he  had  been  here  and  discharged  whatever 
e  had  had  on  board,  and  fitted  out  anew.  He  said  that  he  intended  to 
Ml  up  here. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  they  been  building  up  the  light- 
looses  and  fog- whistles  which  you  mentioned  on  this  coast  f — ^A.  Since 
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Kova  Scotia  was  first  settled  I  believe ;  bat  daring  the  last  ten  yean 
tbeir  namber  has  been  iacreased  mach  faster  than  was  the  case  pre- 
Tiouslv. 

Q.  that  is  since  1867  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  termination  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty;  then  do 
yoQ  sappose  that  all  this  has  been  done  to  enable  the  AmericaQs  to  fish 
more  safely  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  do  not  say  that  thej 
have  been  established  especially  fcH*  the  benefit  of  the  Americans;  hk 
I  say  that  they  are  a  benefit  to  ti^e  Americans. 

Q.  That  is  if  the  Americans  are  near  the  coast? — A.  They  are hilf 
of  their  time  within  gunshot  of  the  rock  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  what  I  mentioDed 
was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  f-^A.  No :  these  lighthoons 
and  fog-whistles  have  been  erected  for  the  tienefit  of  the  maritiiBe 
interests  of  the  Dominion,  I  presume. 

Q.  And  of  all  foreign  vessels  that  have  a  right  to  come  heref— A. 
Yes ;  it  is  done  to  make  our  coast  more  easy  of  access. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  from  your  experience  that  it  would  be  practical!; 
possible  to  keep  the  American  fishermen  from  fishing  within  three  miki 
of  the  coast,  whatever  a  treaty  may  declare,  with  such  ezpeoditoratf 
least  that  are  likely  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  Y — A.  That  will  depeod 
chiefly  on  the  degree  of  protection  provided  for  the  purpose  along  the 
coast. 

Q.  What  protection  will  likely  be  given  within  the  limits  of  proitt* 
bility  and  reason,  that  will  enable  you  to  keep  the  American  MeroNi 
from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  so  as  to  afford  to  your  on 
fishermen  a  practical  monopoly  of  your  fishing-grounds  f — A.  Ii  tto 
first  place  armed  vessels  wonld  have  to  be  provided,  andintbeDed 
place  detectives  would  have  to  be  stationed  along  the  shore,  andintiie 
harbors  where  and  to  which  the  American  ves^^ls  resorted.  TheUtr 
ter  would  watch  every  movement  these  vessels  made  and  report  then, 
and  finally  if  the  vessels  violated  the  law,  this  would  lead  to  seizorea, 
and  hence  they  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  keep  off  oar  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  sufficient  watchfulness  was  shown  and  if  t 
sufficient  number  of  officers  was  appointed  to  do  the  work,  it  would  be 
donet — A.  I  think  that  it  can  be  done  with  proper  officers. 

Q.  You  consider  it  practicable  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  a  reasonable  expenditure  f — ^A.  I  would  not  nndertake  to 
speak  on  that  point.  I  think  that  it  would  entail  considerable  expem^ 
I  do  not  know  what  the  government  would  decide  upon  in  this  legaii 

Q.  It  would  require  a  pretty  large  expenditure  T — ^A.  Gertainly;  be* 
cause  our  coast  is  a  very  long  one. 

Q.  It  would  be  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  living  on  the  shores  of  those  Provinces  in  order  so  to  exclude tke 
Americans? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  wonld  be  necessary.  If  la* 
an  officer,  I  have  simply  my  duty  to  perform,  without  regard  to  whethef 
I  am  indorsed  in  its  performance  by  the  inhabitants  or  not. 

Q.  Suppose  that  fishermen  and  others,  and  a  large  class  of  people 
along  the  coast,  had  an  interest  in  having  the  Americans  come  heni,ai 
they  wanted  their  trade  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  bait  and  frozen  heniBft 
and  of  such  articles  as  can  be  lawfully  sold  with  a  license  to  trade^de 
you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  matttftt 
keep  the  Americans  off  the  coast  than  wpuld  otherwise  betbecaee^* 
A.  In  the  first  place,  the  class  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  and  vht 
have  this  trade  is  the  smallest  number,  by  a  very  great  degree,  amo4f 
our  inhabitants. 
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Q.  But  if  there  were  a  considerable  namber  of  snch  persons,  would 
not  this  fact  make  it  more  difficult  for  those  on  the  cutters  and  other 
people  interested  in  the  matter  to  keep  the  Americans  off  the  coast?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  throwing  over  of  gurry  tends  to  drive  the 
taackerel  from  the  place  where  it  is  cast  t— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Why,  then,  does  not  the  pogie-bait,  consisting  of  the  heads,  body 
if  the  fish,  and  whatever  they  contain,  also  drive  the  fish  away  t — A. 
[f  I  correctly  understand  the  mode  of  preparing  this  bait,  the  fish  them- 
lelves,  but  not  their  garbage,  are  used  for  bait. 

Q.  Nothing  but  what  remains  after  the  heads  and  tails  are  cut  off, 
ind  they  aie  cleaned,  is  used  for  bait,  in  your  opinion  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  throwing  over  of  this  gurry,  suppose  that 
(here  is  a  very  strong  current--8,  10,  or  12  knots  an  hour — where  it  is 
lirown,  do  you  not  think  that  this  would  make  a  difference  f — A.  Yes, 
f  sach  a  thing  existed  ;  but  a  10- knot  current  cannot  be  found  on  the 
N)a8t.  Even  in  the  Strait  of  Oanso  and  in  some  tidal  harbors  the  cur- 
itnt  runs  only  at  the  rate  of  about  4  knots ;  but  around  the  coast  the 
Arrent  runs  at  times  only  half  a  knot,  or  a  knot,  or,  at  the  most,  two 
iDots  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel 
vhich  the  American  vessels  catch  in  our  waters  ? — A.  The  vessels  vary 
s  this  respect.  I  was  informed  by  the  master  of  an  American  vessel 
;hat  they  landed  from  1,500  to  1,600  barrels  during  one  season  at  the 
itrait  of  Oanso.  Part  of  these  were  transshipped,  and  the  rest  were 
aken  home  in  the  vessel  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  he  make  that  season  in  the  bay  ? — A.  I  think 
hat  vessel  made  four  trips  that  season.  I  understood  so,  at  least,  from 
ht  master. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  make  more  than  one  trip  a  season  f — A. 
iome  make  only  one,  while  others  make  two  and  three  trips ;  while  in 
he  case  I  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  vessels  made 
bar  trips  a  season.  This  is  done  when  they  land  their  fish  on  the  coast 
md  transship,  thus  preventing  time  being  lost  by  them,  as  would  be 
he  case  during  the  season  if  they  took  the  fish  home. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  American  catch  in  our 
niters  to  average  itf — A.  It  would  be  a  pretty  difficult  thing  for  me  to 
lo  that. 

Q.  Judging  from  the  inquiries  you  have  made,  what  would  you  con- 
ider  the  average  per  vessel  to  be  f — A.  It  might  be  from  500  to  600 
Mtfrels  a  season }  but  I  would  not  attempt  to  speak  decidedly  on  this 
loint 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  to  our  coast  and  combine  fishing  for 
md  the  buying  of  bait  f — A.  Yes ;  they  will  buy  it  from  the  inhabitants ; 
rhile  their  crews  will  catch  it,  when  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  is  pre- 
iented,  by  the  appearance  of  a  school  in  their  neighborhood  at  the  time. 

Q.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  four  vessels  which  you  seized  was  stolen  f — 
L  8he  was  taken  out  of  Guysborongh  Harbor. 

Q.  By  force  f — A.  Some  one  took  her  off.  She  had  been  seized, 
nt)aght  in  by  me,  and  stripped  of  her  sails  and  rigging,  which  were 
>1aced  in  store.  The  latter  was  also  taken  away.  This  was  done  in 
he  uight.  I  had  two  missions :  one  was  to  protect  the  fisheries,  and 
he  other  to  protect  the  revenue.  This  was  the  case  all  the  time  I  was 
n:aising  on  the  coast. 
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Q.  Could  the  Americans  be  effeotnally  excladed  from  oar  coast  Ub* 
iiig'groauds  at  very  small  cost,  which  would  be  repaid  by  thereooroy 
ot'  a  very  large  amount  from  the  sale  of  vessels  seized  !  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble and  quite  practicable  to  do  this! — ^A.  Yes;  detectiyes  woald  have 
to  be  employed  in  the  work. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  quite  practicable  for  detectives  to  go  od  boaii 
vessels^  or  observe  their  movements  from  the  shore,  taking  their  nama 
and  noting  the  circumstances  under  which  the  vessels  were  seen,  aol 
to  have  the  vessels  afterward  seized  wherever  found  t— A.  It  coald  be 
thus  ascertained,  when  they  had  violated  the  law,  and  they  ooold  be 
seized  by  armed  vessels.  These  latter  would  be  necessary  for  the  par- 
pose. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  crews  would  resist  by  force f— A  They 
would  be  strange  men  if  they  did  not,  on  opportunity  for  doing  so  pre- 
senting itself. 

Q.  But  assuming  that  they  would  not  resist  any  legal  means  employed 
in  seizing  the  vessel,  what  would  be  the  case  ! — A.  Certainly ;  then  th^ 
could  be  taken  without  any  expense. 

Q.  Is  it  unusual  to  seize  vessels  in  port  I  think  that  yon  so  seised 
one  of  our  own  vessels  the  other  day  for  a  violation  of  the  lawf^A 
Yes ;  that  was  a  very  simple  thing,  because  when  I  took  her  papers  she 
became  useless  to  the  owner  or  crew. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  forcible  resistance  to  the  constitated 
authorities  would  be  made  by  crews  of  American  vessels  on  being  seiz^ 
under  the  circumstances  instanced  f — ^A.  If  there  was  no  resiataooe 
they  could  be  taken  without  any  trouble. 

Q.  Then  it  could  be  done  without  the  aid  of  armed  vessels!— 1  Xo 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  making  seizures  if  noresistaneetoit 
were  offered,  but  my  opinion  is  that  work  of  that  kind  cannot  be  earned 
out  without  the  co-operation  of  some  force. 

Q.  But  force  could  be  available  in  the  port  where  the  seizure  might 
be  made! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Assuming  that  such  provision  were  made  at  the  Strait  of  GaMO, 
could  vessels  be  there  seized  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  this  be  earned 
out  without  difficulty  f — A.  If  the  crew  did  not  resist,  the  vessel  coaU 
be  taken  without  any  trouble.  In  that  case  it  could  be  done  with  a  veiy 
small  expenditure. 

Q.  Taking  care  that  no  case  would  be  tested  unless  yon  were  abso- 
lutely certain  as  to  the  facts,  would  it  not  be  quite  practicable  to  prerent 
altogether  American  vessels  from  coming  inshore  and  fishing  illegally  if 
this  were  illegal  at  any  time  ? — A.  It  could  then  be  done  with  less  ex- 
pense certainly;  detectives  could  be  stationed  all  around  Uie  coast, aitd 
as  soon  as  the  violation  of  the  law  by  vessels  was  ascertained,  and  the 
latter  were  aware  of  what  was  being  done,  they  would  keep  off  the 
coast. 

Q.  You  never  met  with  any  resistance  when  making  seizarest-^A. 
Ko ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  resistance  in  such  cases )— A.  It 
was  needless  to  attempt  it ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  this  would  not  baTfl 
been  attempted  if  I  had  not  been  prepared  for  it. 

Q.  You  had  only  one  small  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  had  a  large  number  of  men  on  their  vessels!— A  What 
was  the  good  of  them ;  they  were  not  armed.  If  three  or  four  aaaratfa 
men  came  on  board  a  vessel  which  had  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  the  latteft 
if  they  were  worth  a  button,  would  chuck  them  overboard. 

Q.  But  if  the  crew  knew  that  they  had  violated  a  law  equally  pos^ 
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waaed  by  both  coontries  t — ^A.  When  I  made  seizures,  every  man  of  them 
Knew  that  th^  had  violated  the  law,  and  they  acknowledged  it. 

Q.  Has  the  trade  with  American  fishing  vessels  been  very  valaable 
D  the  people  living  in  the  Strait  of  Oanso  f — A.  I  think  not  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Have  oar  people  profited  to  any  extent  by  this  trade? — ^A.  1  think 
M)t,  because,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  would  likely  see  the  result  of 
in  evidences  of  increased  prosperity;  I  consider  that  the  result  has  been 
ni  the  other  side  of  the  lee. 

Q.  The  Americans  buy  certain  necessaries  from  the  traders  on 
jhoref — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  these  merchants  make  any  profit  out  of  this  business  f — A. 
Ffaey  may  do  so  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  have 
Bade  money  out  of  it  in  reality.  Appearances  are  decidedly  against 
die  view  that  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  make  money  out  of  this  business? — A.  They 
^Qj  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Ameri- 
sans,  and  these  goods  often  lie  on  their  hands  for  a  long  time,  thus  occa- 
doDing  loss.  The  Americans  do  not  come  and  trade  for  the  purpose  of 
^easing  Oanso  people ;  they  only  buy  what  they  actually  need. 

Q.  Is  it  a  usual  thing  for  these  dealers  to  have  goods  lying  on  their 
^iids  for  a  long  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  the  traders  themselves  on  this  subject! — 
L  I  have  talked  with  some  of  them,  and  I  have  known  goods  lie  on 
their  hands  for  years. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  that  they  had  lost  money  in  this  business  f — A. 
[  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  have  lost  money.  Sometimes  they 
My  make  it. 

Q.  No  licenses  to  trade  are  issued  on  our  coasts  t — A.  Xo;  I  know  of 
io  8Qch  papers  being  issued. 

Q.  No  American  vessel  can  be  licensed  to  trade  on  our  coasts  T — A. 
R^e  pay  no  attention  to  the  kind  of  trading  papers  which  the  Americans 
Mng  here.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  privilege  granted  them 
l>y  the  United  States  customs  authorities. 

Q.  But  the  Dominion  issues  no  such  papers?— *A.  No.  And  we  do  not 
ickuowledge  the  validity  of  their  papers  at  alL 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Did  you  seize  vessels  for  preparing  to  fish  ? — A.  I  seized  one  under 
inch  circumstances. 
Q.  What  was  she  doing  at  the  time? — A.  Buying  bait. 
Q.  What  was  her  name  ? — A.  The  J.  H.  Nickerson. 
Q.  The  case  was  tried  here  ?— A.  Yes ;  all  these  cases  were  tried  here« 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Was  this  previous  to  the  Washington  Treaty  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  was 
while  I  was  in  a  cutter. 

Q.  She  was  one  of  the  vessels  sold  under  decision  of  the  admiralty 
wort  f— A.  Yes.  Perhaps  it  would  only  be  right  for  me  to  explain  that 
( seized  her  on  the  second  occasion  of  her  violation  of  the  law  to  my 
iLnowledge.  The  first  time  I  caught  her  I  drove  her  off  and  she  came 
back  within  three  days  and  repeated  the  offense. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Yon  seized  the  vessel  for  buying  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  What  were  the  men  on  board  of  her  doing  on  the  first  occasion  ?— 
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A.  They  were  baying  bait    T  warned  her  off  and  the  vessel  after  a  wMe 
went  away,  but  within  three  days  she  returned  to  the  same  spot. 

By  Mr.  Foster :  , 

Q.  And  yon  warned  off  a  good  many  other  vessels  T — A.  I  did, 

Q.  It  was  considered  part  of  your  business  when  yon  found  aa  Ameri- 
can vessel  buying  bait  on  the  coast  to  warn  her  off  f — A.  I  had  no  orden 
to  warn  them  off,  but  I  had  orders  to  seize  them  for  violation  of  the 
treaty. 

Q.  But  you  did  give  her  notice  t — A.  Yes.  I  took  that  responsibili^ 
upon  myself. 

Q.  This  was  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  the  Americans  complaioed, 
was  it  not  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  complained  of  that  particoUrij 
more  than  they  did  of  anything  else. 

Q.  The  vessel  was  condemned  here  in  Nova  Scotia  T — A  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  a  judge  in  Nova  Scotia  who  held  that  buying  bait  wu 
a  violation  of  the  treaty,  because  buying  bait  was  preparing  |»fi8hf— 
A.  He  condemned  her. 

Q.  And  they  held  the  other  way  in  New  Brunswick,  did  tbej  not!- 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  She  was  buying  bait  to  go  cod  fishing  T — A.  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  bait  was  caught  or  given,  but  I  presume  that  she  was  baying  it 

No.  48. 

BOBEBT  McDouoALL,  of  Port  Hood,  in  the  county  of  InveraesBiC. 
B.,  sheriff  of  the  county,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Oovernmeut  of  Hn 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  are  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Inverness  t — Ansver.  Y«. 

Q.  You  reside  at  Port  Hood,  the  shiretown  of  the  county  f— A.  Yee* 

Q.  Previous  to  your  appointment  as  sheriff  you  were,  I  believe,  car- 
rying on  business  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  how  many  years  T — A.  I  have  beeo 
carrying  on  business  for  myself  for  sixteen  years,  and  I  was  carrying  od 
business  for  another  man  in  the  same  locality  eight  years. 

Q.  That  is  24  years  altogetherf  — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Port  Hood  f — A.  Yes,  part  of  the  time  on  the  island. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  t— ^-A.  Yes;  the  island  isthecaose 
of  the  harbor. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  yon  appointed  sheriff! — A.  In  1869;  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Q.  You  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  personally  with  a  lup 
number  of  skippers  of  American  vessels  t — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  they  deal  with  yon  ! — A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  deal  with  the  gentleman  whom  you  served  previoosljf- 
A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Then  during  that  period  you  had  constant  opportunity  of  meetisf  | 
them  f — A.  I  had.  I 

Q.  During  the  fishing  season,  were  they  in  and  out  of  your  place  fiv* 
quently  ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  What  number  have  you  seen  tn  that  port  at  a  time !— A.  Th» 
most  I  can  say  upon  oath  that  I  ever  saw  was  about  300  sails. 

Q.  At  anchor  in  your  harbor  t — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  At  one  time  T — A.  Yes;  I  remember  getting  npon  a  high  hill  and 
x>anting  them. 

Q«  How  far  is  the  island  from  the  town  f — A.  A  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  between  the  island  and  the  land  ever! — A.  Well,  I 
law  tbem  fishing  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  mackerel  frequent  the  shore  between  that  island 
ind  the  town  f — A.  The  mackerel  comes  right  into  the  harbor  along  the 
Boast  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  each  side,  north  and  south. 

Q.  And  do  they  frequent  the  shores  of  the  island  itself  ? — ^A.  Yes,  they 
lo. 

Q.  Then  they  frequent  the  shores  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  island  f— 
k.  They  do 

Q.  The  American  vessels  fish  for  them  between  the  island  and  the 
town  T — A.  Well,  I  have  often  seen  them  raise  mackerel  in  the  harbor 
iDd  fish  away  there ;  but  they  go  out  in  the  bay  to  fish.  They  gener- 
illj  go  out  of  the  harbor,  north,  south,  and  west,  and  lay  to. 

Q.  These  skippers  dealt  with  you  during  the  time  yon  did  business  ?^> 
L  Yes,  considerably. 

Q.  They  bought  certain  articles  that  they  required  on  board  their 
resselst — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  large  extent! — A.  Ko;  they  generally  got  some  wood  and 
iome  provisions  that  they  wanted. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  you  to  state  to  the  Commission,  without  gojng 
nto  details  for  that  long  period,  the  nature  of  that  trade,  what  advan- 
tege  it  was  to  you  and  what  advantage  it  was  to  them. — A.  Well,  the 
Irst  year  I  went  there  on  my  own  account  I  hadn't  half  enough  of 
inything  that  they  wanted.  Next  year  I  went  largely  into  it.  I  im- 
ported largely,  and  that  year  I  didn't  do  anything  at  all.  Then  I  was 
)Ter8tock^. 

Q.  So  from  year  to  year  you  could  not  tell  exactly  t — A.  No ;  and 
^Teotnally  I  had  to  cave  in,  as  the  saying  is.    I  failed. 

Q.  After  all  that  long  period  of  endeavor  to  serve  them  and  make 
Doney  ont  of  them  f — A.  Yes.  One  year  I  would  have  a  rush  and 
mother  year  nothing. 

Q.  To  attract  them  at  all,  it  was  necessary  to  have  everything  that 
roold  be  required? — A.  A  little  of  everything.  If  I  had  stuck  to  my 
vwn  people  and  kept  nothing  but  what  they  wanted,  I  would  have  been 
)6tter  ofif. 

Q.  Do  you  give  that  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  trade 
rith  the  American  mackerelers  on  that  coast  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  also,  that  carried  on  that 
lame  business  in  the  strait  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  how  have  they  fared  ? — A.  As  far  as  my  opin- 
on  goes,  and  from  what  I  know,  when  the  American  fishermen  left  ofif 
oming  in  the  bay — ^there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the  Gut  of  Oanso  but 
rhen  the  Americans  failed  to  come  in  the  bay  they  failed  in  their  busi- 
lesa. 

Q.  Well,  during  the  period  that  business  went  on,  however,  all  that 
Bogth  of  time,  what  kind  of  a  business  was  it ;  was  it  profitable  from 
^ear  to  yearf — ^A.  No;  they  always  told  me  that  it  was  an  unprofitable 
msiness. 

Q.  Well,  during  the  period  yon  were  going  on  did  you  find  it  fluctuate 
D  such  a  way  that  you  were  embarrassed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Continually  f — A.  Yes ;  it  was  not  a  sure  business  at  all. 

Q.  They  bought  just  what  was  necessary  t — A.  Yes ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Was  it  an  advantage  to  them  to  get  these  things  f  Could  not  they 
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seDd  borne  or  go  home? — ^A.  O,  they  could  have  sent  for  them,  bntit 
was  an  advantage  to  them  to  get  them  there,  for  they  might  lose  a  gretf 
deal  of  fishing  by  having  to  go  home. 

Q.  What  kind  of  things  did  they  getf — ^A.  Wood,  batter,  8agar,]B»> 
lasses. 

Q.  Vegetables  t — A.  Yes,  potatoes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  keep  a  sapply  of  that  kind  of  thing  for  them  t— A 
Yes. 

Q.  That  is  perishable  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  money  on  thatf — A.  No;  for  instance,  this  tiM 
I  was  telling  yon  abont,  when  a  large  fleet  was  in  the  bay.  It  was  boI 
one  time  bnt  several  times  that  there  was  a  large  fleet,  bot  this  tint 
they  got  a  good  supply.  They  would  clean  me  out,  and  I  would  get  a 
good  supply  next  time,  when  perhaps  they  would  not  come  in  at  alL 
I  had  to  throw  out  200  or  300  barrels  of  potatoes. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  into  details  largely,  bat  do  yoa  give  tlus 
as  a  frank  description  of  the  kind  of  trade  that  is  carried  on  f — A.  Tes. 
A  stranger  to  come  in  wonld  think  we  were  making  money  hand  over 
fist  some  days,  but  at  the  last  we  would  make  nothing. 

Q.  They  would  go  to  Souris  or  somewhere  else  next  time? — Au  Yes. 

Q.  When  there  were  300  of  their  fleet  in  there,  what  proportion  did 
they  usually  estimate  that  to  be  of  the  whole  fleet  in  the  bay  f— A.  I 
never  knew  of  any  more  than  600  being  in  the  bay. 

Q.  What  did  they  estimate  it  to  be  themselves  t — A.  IknowIhsTi 
often  asked  them.  I  used  to  think  the  whole  fleet  mast  be  in.  Tbiy 
used  to  say  generally  that  there  was  only  half  of  them. 

Q.  That  was  when  there  were  how  many  in  T — A.  Three  hnndred. 

Q.  Would  you  give  that  as  a  general  average  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  mucht — ^A.  About  300. 

Q.  Bnt  you  said  before  that  was  half  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  was  half,  or  that  it  was  not  half? — ^A.  They 
would  say  about  half. 

Q.  Then  you  would  give  600  as  the  general  average  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  larger  number  being  in  some  seasons  1— A. 
No,  not  of  the  Americans. 

Q.  We  had  an  American  captain  who  said  he  was  in  the  bay  witi 
900 1 — A.  I  never  heard  of  900  being  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Well,  then,  yon  give  600  as  the  average  t — A.  Yes.  Of  ooone^ 
these  last  years  there  is  nothing  like  that. 

Q.  There  are  fewer t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  this  year  f  Is  the  fishing  likely  to  be  better  f — A.  Well, 
these  four  years  past,  since  the  American  vessels  don't  come  as  numer- 
ously as  they  used  to,  our  boatmen  have  fairly  made  what  they  caH  a 
little  fortune. 

Q.  These  boatmen  have  made  a  little  fortune t — A.  Ye8,someof  theB^ 

Q.  How  many  are  there  of  them  f — A*  I  have  counted  60  in  one  day^ 
not  over  a  fortnight  ago. 

Q.  Canadian  l^ts  f — A.  Port  Hood  boats.  I  saw  them  in  one  stilafr 
They  go  together.  The  more  the  boats  are  tied  together  the  less  bait  it 
requires.  Very  little  bait  comparatively  does  them,  and  when  tbey  aift 
together  they  keep  the  school  alongside  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  consider  that  the  fish  are  there  ready  to  hi  j 
caught  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  ready  to  take  either  hook,  British  or  American  f-  A* 
Yes,  indeed.    Well,  they  tell  me  that  the  fish  are  plenty  as  ever 
that  they  don't  bite. 
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Q.  Wei],  bow  did  they  make  their  little  fortanes  then  f — A.  By  catch- 
Dg  mackerel. 

Q.  Those  mackerel  that  did  bite  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  mast  be  an  immense  qnantity,  if  there  is  besides  those 
hat  they  catch  a  large  qnantity  that  do  not  bite  T — A.  Ton  could  take 
:hem  ap  in  a  scoop-net,  sometimes,  they  are  so  thick  there.  I  have  often 
(ODein  a  boat  myself  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 

Q.  1  believe  the  Americans  have  a  better  way  of  taking  them  than 
16  have — some  improved  baitf — A.  I  believe  they  had  at  that  time, 
wt  I  think  some  of  oar  men  are  fully  able  to  catch  them  now  with  the 
imericans.  At  that  time,  when  the  Americans  nsed  to  frequent  the 
[)lace,  they  were  no  doubt  ahead. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  appointed  to  your  office  you  do  not  know  so 
Dnch  about  the  matter  f — A.  No,  only  what  I  can  bear.  The  fishermen 
ffoond  there  tell  me  that  since  the  Americans  left  off  going  down  they 
mogbt  their  fish  right  inshore. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  where  the  American  cod-fishing  fleet  procure 
keif  baitf — A.  Yes,  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Before  I  leave  this  matter,  do  yon  know  from  the  Americans  them- 
Rives  where  they  fished — how  near  the  shore  they  fished  f  You  have 
leeo  them,  have  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore  often. 

Q.  What  is  their  usual  method  of  fishing ;  when  they  come  in  where 
bthey  run  first  t — A.  Between  Port  Hood  and  Margaree,  and  in  Bay 
Mm  George. 

Q.  How  close  do  they  come  ? — A.  When  they  first  commence  to 
Jirow  bait  they  are  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 
[  have  seen  them  come  over  where  a  boat  would  be  fishing  from  half  a 
Bile  to  two  miles  out,  and  I  have  seen  the  vessels  go  and  take  the 
Khool  away  from  the  boats. 

Q.  Well,  state  whether  their  usual  habit  is  to  fish  within  or  without  T — 
L  The  usual  rule  when  there  was  no  cutter  was  to  fish  within  three 
biles. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  if  yon  know  this  from  the  Americans  themselves,  or 
rhetber  yoa  saw  them  day  after  day  t — A.  Some  used  to  tell  me  that 
miy  for  these  cutters  they  could  load  up  in  no  time.  I  have  often  and 
Iften  heard  them  say  that.  In  fact,  in  those  days  I  rather  liked  the 
^ericans. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  them  to  break  the  law  1 — A.  No.  I  used  to  like 
hem  as  a  people,  and  they  nsed  to  deal  with  me,  and  they  would  express 
mythiug  to  me. 

Q.  They  would  express  themselves  fully  to  you  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  them  over  and  over  again  say  that  only  for  the 
witierH  they  would  be  able  to  load  up  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  was  asking  yon  as  to  the  cod-fishers,  where  they  procure  their 
Mdt;  the  American  cod-fishing  vessels f — A.  I. don't  mind  that  any  of 
ihose  vessels  caught  their  own  bait,  but  they  used  to  come  inshore  to 
my  it 

Q.  You  don't  remember  their  catching  bait  at  Port  Hood  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Their  practice  was  to  buy  from  the  boats  T — A.  Yes.  Sometimes 
ihey  used  to  run  their  chance  of  nets.  They  would  get  a  fisherman's 
let  and  give  him  so  much  for  the  chance.  For  instance,  if  they  came 
nshore  they  wonld  ask  how  many  nets  there  were.  They  would  say, 
*  How  much  will  you  take  for  your  chance  for  the  night  f 

Q.  They  would  pay  them  so  much  for  the  hire  for  the  night  f 

Ur.  FosTEB.  That  is  not  the  statement  of  the  witness.  . 
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Q.  Who  woald  ase  that  net  t    Who  would  handle  it  f— A.  The  kjm- 
*  icans  would  use  it,  and  take  the  fish  out  next  morning. 

Q.  They  would  pay  so  much  to  the  men  for  it? — A  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  usual  or  unusual  f — A.  It  was  usual,  especially  on  ^ 
urday,  if  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  cod-fisbing  ooaldlN 
carried  on  without  getting  that  bait  f ^A,  I  could  not  say,  there  miglft 
be  other  ports. 

Q.  Unless  they  procured  fresh  bait  on  our  shores,  could  they  cam oo 
the  fisheries  profitably  by  bringing  salt  bait  from  home  f— A.  No,  bo; 
they  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  skip- 
pers  of  the  cod-fishing  vessels  f — A.  Well,  I  have  never  got  auy  opia* 
ion  from  them,  but  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  matter  as  to  whether  dariog  the 
period  when  the  duties  were  imposed  on  mackerel  the  fishermen  got  la 
much  for  them  as  they  did  before  or  afterward  f — ^A.  I  always  consid- 
ered if  there  was  a  duty  imposed  that  they  got  the  same ;  that  when 
the  duty  was  taken  oif,  of  course  they  got  the  same  price,  less  the  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  they  would  take  for  fish  f— A.  I  have 
known  mackerel  as  high  as  $23. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  price  they  got  for  mackerel  at  the  time  the 
duty  was  imposed  ?  At  the  time  there  *  was  a  duty  on  mackerel  do  joa 
know  what  the  price  was  f  Take  from  1860  to  1872  and  1873,  do  joo 
know  what  the  price  was  then  f — A.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  knowdaniy 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  then  f — ^Well,  I  went  up  myself  in  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  and  I  got  $22 ;  some  got  $23. 

Q.  What  year  would  that  be  !— A.  That  would  be  1860,  abont 

Q.  But  I  was  asking  you  as  to  the  price  the  mackerel  sold  for  alycat 
place  f — A.  What  year  t 

Q.  Take  1868  or  1869 1— A.  Well,  about  $10  was  what  we  gave  foe 
the  mackerel  out  of  the  boats.  We  never  bought  from  the  AmericanSi 
you  know.    That  is  what  I  bought  them  for  out  of  the  boats  mysell 

Q.  That  is  what  you  paid  your  own  fishermen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  pretty  good  price? — A.  Yes,  a  pretty  fair  price;  rl 
would  not  be  the  average  though,  because  it  would  be  for  go<xi  maet 
erel ;  there  are  three  qualities. 

Q.  That  was  fresh  at  your  own  wharf  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  more! — A.  Yes;  $19. 

Q.  What  year;  this  very  year,  1860! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  an  exceptional  year  f — ^A.  No  doubt  of  it 

Q.  Very  exceptional ! — ^A.  1  do  not  believe  they  ever  were  so  higfc 
since. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  what  was  the  average  from  1866  to  1872  f— A* 
The  mackerel  have  been  coming  down ;  I  would  not  like  to  say  nxH6 
than  $10  in  that  period.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  speak  of  dealing  in  mackerel!— A  Aboatt 
years  ago,  or  8  years  ago. 

Q.  You  haven't  dealt  in  mackerel  since  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  are  you  acquainted  with  the  prices! — A.  Yes:  I  am. 

Q.  What  were  they  on  an  average,  if  you  can  recollect!— A.  I  woala 
not  say  for  the  average,  taking  all  the  numbers,  over  $6. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treatv  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1868-^69  you  say  they  were  about  $10!— A.  Yes;  I  shoaWsV 
so. 
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Q.  Did  theycODtinne  that  arernge  dowo  to  the  treat;! — A.  I  sboulf 
hiuk  they  did,  I  made  a  low  average  because  that  one  year  they  wen 
ohigb, 

Q.  Bat  that  was  long  previously  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  yon  say  tbat  for  several  years  previously  to  the  Washingtot 
Preaty  the  average  was  about  $10? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  fresh  mackerel,  bonght  from  tbe  boats  at  your  placet— 
I.  Yes. 

Q.  And  since  tbe  treaty  $6  would  be  a  fair  average  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oau  yon  tell  me  what  the  geueral  opinioo  of  your  people  is  witt: 
egard  to  excluding  tbe  Americaus  from  QshiDgf  Do  they  think  il 
roald  be  better  for  our  fishermen  if  tbe  Americans  were  strictly  ex 
Indedfrom  three  miles  from  the  shore,  generally  speaking? — A.  I  bav( 
elked  to  several  of  them.  Their  opinion  is  that  if  the  American  peopU 
reie  excluded  from  our  waters,  our  own  people  that  are  away  in  tbt 
hates  would  come  home  and  tlsh  at  home,  and  perhaps  the  consequenct 
roald  be  that  a  good  man;  Americana  would  follow  them  and  fish  here; 
tad  the  increase  of  people  is  the  making  of  a  place. 

Q.  My  question  is  whether,  if  the  AmericAus  were  excluded,  our  peo 
ile  would  prefer  it ;  thai  is,  to  have  our  fisheries  to  themselves  t — A 
)r course  they  would.    That  is  what  I  say ;  they  would. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  tbey  attribute  their  making  money  lat 
tiij  to  having  tbe  fisheries  to  themselves.  You  say  they  have  mad( 
iltle  fortunes  lately.  The  Americans  have  not  come  in,  so  many  o 
ibem  T — A.  So.  I  have  known  some  of  our  fishermen,  that  are  bal 
Isbermen  and  half  farmers,  pay  as  bigb  as  a  dollar  a  day  to  a  man  U 
lo  their  work  on  shore  and  go  out  themselves  llshing,  and  get  as  much 
H  would  pay  a  man  a  month's  wages  in  one  day.  1  know  they  attrib 
ite  their  success  to  the  fact  of  tbe  Americans  not  taking  the  fish  awaj 
Dto  deep  water.    They  used  to  do  tbat ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  any  Canadian  vessel  going  down  into  th( 
lUoerican  waters  to  fish  T — A.  I  believe  I  did,  uot  long  ago. 

Q.  Prom  whom  t — A.  I  tbiuk  I  saw  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  a  real  vessel  or  not  t — A.  I  coult 
lottell;  but  I  beard  people  talking  about  it,  tbat  it  was  a  made-u^i 
king- 

Q.  How  many  years  since  you  heard  of  that  vessel  t — A.  I  heard  oi 
t  ihis  year. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  of  tbat  or  any  other  before  f — A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  begin  business  for  yourself  f — A.  Eighteei: 
uodred  au<l  fifty-two. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  failed  I — A.  Eighteen  hundred  auc 
Bity,  1  think. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  got  SOD  bushels  of  potatoes  to  sell  t( 
he  Americaus,  and  had  to  lose  tlif  m  all  T — A.  1  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  what  year  was  it  that  the  Americans  began  to  fall  olf  ftotc 
■ouingT — A.  Well,  it  was  about  six  years  ago  tbat  tbey  began  to  fal 
Iff. 

*i.  You  have  bad  very  few  since? — A.  Very  few,  comparativel; 
f>e-.)king.  Sometimes  tiio  mackerel  would  strike  over  to  Prince  Edwan 
iland,  and,  although  we  would  not  see  the  fish,  they  might  be  there. 

Q.  But  iu  your  place,  these  six  years  ptist,  you  have  had  very  few  f- 
l.  Yes. 

(j.  Wsis  it  tbe  falling  oB'  of  the  Americans  tbat  made  your  businea 
56  F 
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fall  off? — A.  Yes.    My  business!    No,  it  was  not    It  was  jastthati 
prepared  too  much  for  them.    I  went  in  debt  to  prepare  for  them. 

Q.  You  went  too  far  from  shore  f — A.  Yes;  if  that  is  what  you  cafl 
it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  all  the  people  engaged  in  this  business  failed  wImi 
the  Americans  ceased  to  come  there? — A.  Yes;  they  broke  down.  Wet, 
they  had  no  capital  to  go  on. 

Q.  When  the  Americans  ceased  to  come  they  all  failed!— A.  They  all 
failed  before. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  making  money  hand  over  fist ! — A  We  we« 
just  between  wind  and  water.     . 

Q.  What  did  you  expect  the  result  to  be  if  you  could  ever  exclude  the 
Americans  from  your  inshore  fisheries!  Was  it  that  your  yoaD^meo 
who  had  gone  to  the  United  States  would  come  back !— A.  Yes;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  of  them  now  fishing  in  American  res- 
sels  ? — A.  A  great  many. 

Q.  They  generally  all  settle  in  the  States  ! — A.  Principally. 

Q.  So  that  you  actually  lose  population ! — A.  Oj  some  of  them  coine 
home  in  the  winter. 

Q.  They  usually  come  home  better  off  ? — A.  I  think  some  of  them  are 
worse  off.  Some  of  them  have  eventually  to  come  home  with  their  wira 
and  children  to  live  with  their  parents. 

Q.  So  you  think  when  the  Americans  came  there  they  hart  joa,  and 
when  they  ceased  coming  they  hurt  you,  and  when  your  people  go  to 
the  States  it  is  injurious,  and  it  is  a  bad  business  all  round. 

No.  49. 

Thubsda Y,  Augiui  30. 
The  Conference  met. 

P.  FoRTiN,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Q-overnment  of  fler  Britaa- 
nic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Proviaee  of 
Quebec? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been,  lately,  I  think,  speaker  of  that  assembly  f~A  I^; 
I  have  been  speaker. 

Q.  You  were  for  sometime  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ot- 
tawa ? — A.  I  was  for  seven  years — from  1867  to  1873. 

Q.  From  what  fact  do  you  derive  the  title  which  is  given  yoa  of  cap- 
tain ! — A.  Because  I  was  commander  of  a  vessel  for  the  protectioD  of 
4^he  fisheries  for  sixteen  years. 

Q.  From  what  period  ?— A.  From  1852  to  1867,  inclusive. 

Q.  What  was  the  mission  with  which  you  were  intrusted !— A  My 
mission  was  to  insure  peace  and  order.  It  was  to  insure  the  ohserraDes 
of  the  fishery  laws  and  keep  peace  and  order  on  the  coast  aod  in  ^ 
harbors. 

Q.  You  were  for  that  purpose  a  stipendiary  magistrate  ?— A  les;  I 
had  also  the  powers  of  sheriff  and  recorder. 

Q.  It  gave  you  authority  over  all  that  part  of  the  province!— i  ^% 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  coast  extend  ? — A.  It  extends  on  the  nortfc  ^ 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Blanc  Sablon,  the  limit  br  "^ 
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the  Province  of  Quebec  anil  the  territory  of  Labrador,  wbicb  is  undei 
iarisdictioQ  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  And  OD  the  south  coast  T — A.  To  the  Restigouche  shore,  the  1 
Iwtween  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  It  iucludes  I 
lalen  Islands  and  the  Island  of  Anticosti. 

Q.  Where  does  the  river  St.  Lawrence  end,  according  to  arra 
nenta  made,  and  where  does  the  gulf  begin,  according  to  arrangemea 
L  Well,  according  to  the  decision  made  by  the  Oommissioners  in  ri 
Bf  the  Eieciprocity  Treaty,  the  estuary  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
limited  to  a  line  running  from  Point  des  Monts  on  the  north  shoi 
)  little  above  Cape  Ghatte ;  it  is  about  .Cape  Chittte  on  the  south  si 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  coast  f— A.  About  1,000  m 
Die  extent  of  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  which  the 
iries  of  Canada  are  conducted  is  about  1,001)  miles,  including  the  c 
>f  Auticosti  and  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Well,  have  I  seen  how  far  up  the  river  the  fisheries  were  car 
[)d!— A.  They  were  carried  on  on  the  north  shore  as  far  as  St.  Nicl 
Barbor. 

Q.  How  far  above  Point  de3  Monts  is  St.  Nicholas  Bay  t — A.  A 
S  miles. 

Q.  On  the  south  shore  T — A.  As  far  up  as  Mantane,  about  50  mil 
Ihe  westward  of  Cape  Chatte. 

y.  What  are  the  fish — the  kind  of  fish  considered  as  sea  fish — 
ire  caught  in  the  Quebec  waters  t — A.  The  food  fishes  are  the  her: 
mackerel,  codfish,  and  halibnt.    These  are  the  principal  fish. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  begin  with  the  cod.  Is  the  cod  an  important 
}f  the  fishery! — A.  Yes;  I  should  think  it  is  the  most  important 
srj. 

Q.  What  iudications  of  its  importaace  are  there  on  the  coasti 
Diere  are  a  great  number  of  establishments  all  over  the  coast.  I  c 
pve  you  the  list. 

Q.  Yon  might  give  the  names  of  the  parties. — A.  I  will  beg! 
Dape  Ohatt«  and  go  down  as  far  &a  Bay  Chalears,  and  then  take  u] 
lorth  shore.  They  are  as  follows :  From  the  south  shore  of  the  i 
it  Lawrence  to  the  head  of  Bale  des  Chaleurs:  Gap  de  Ghatte, 
Loais  Boy  and  Theodore  LaMontagne;  St.  Anne  des  Monts,  Ho 
LeBoutillier,  Theodore  LaMontagne,  and  L.  Oodereau ;  Moutlouii 
LeBoutillier  and  Messrs.  Fruiug  &  Co.;  Grande  Vallee,  F.  Dionne 
Kesars.  Fruing&Co.;  Grand  Etaug,  Messrs.  F.  &  M.  I/Bspera 
Fox  River,  L.  Blouin,  E.  Leviue,  Messrs.  Fruiug  &  Co.,  ami  Charle 
Bontillier :  Gritfin  Cove,  Charles  LeBoutillier  and  Messrs.  Fruin 
Co.;  Gap  des  Hosiers,  Charles  LeBoutillier  and  William  Hyman;  Or 
firevu,  Messrs.  Fruing  &  Go.  and  William  Hyman ;  Gasi>^  Basin, 
E.  CoUas,  Oharies  LeBoutillier,  Messrs.  Fruing  &  Co.,  and  William 
man;  Douglastown,  Charles  Veit  and  William  Lindsay;  Poini 
Peter,  John  Fanvel,  J.  &  E.  Collas,  Messrs.  Jacques  Alexandre  & 
and  John  LeGresley;  Barachois,  Patrick  Jones;  Perc^,  Messrs.  Chi 
Bobin  &  Go.,  Messrs.  Valpy  &  Go.,  and  Abraham  LeBruu ;  Bona 
tare  Island,  Messrs.  LeBoutillier  Bros.;  L'Anse  an  Beau  Fils,  Me 
Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  Cape  Cove,  Hon.  Thomas  Bavage,  James  Bi 
Messrs.  Charles  Bobin  &  Co.,  D.  Ahern,  and  John  Baker;  Grand  B 
Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Go.,  Thomas  Carbery,  L.  E.  Joncas,  and  Jo 
Birois ;  Little  Pabas,  J.  G,  Tetu,  Messrs.  Charles  Bobin  &  Co.,  D.  '. 
ger,  J.  Duguay,  and  J.  O'Connor ;  Grand  Pabas,  Hon.  Thomas  Sat 
Newport,  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  Paspebiac,  Messrs.  LeBi 
lier  Bros,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.    North  shore  of  river 
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Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence :  Moisic,  Johu  Halliday  and  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Col- 
las  ;  Shell  Drake,  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Collas  and  L,  Tonzel ;  Thunder  River, 
Messrs.  LeBoutillier  Bros.;  Dock,  Messrs.' Charles  Robin  &  Co.;  Mag- 
pie, Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  St.  John  River,  P.  Sirois,  Messrs.  J. 
&  E.  Collas,  and  C.  Hamilton  ;  Long  Point,  C.  Hamilton  and »).  Faavd; 
Esquimaux  Point,  Charles  LeBoutillier  and  Mrs.  Ruel;  Xatashqaan, 
Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  Salmon  Bay,  William  Whitely  and  Cap- 
tain Dodge,  Newburyport ;  Green  Island,  Messrs.  LeBoutillier  Bros.; 
Wood  Island,  Messrs.  LeBoutillier  Bros.;  Blanc  Sablon,  Messrs. FroiDg 
&  Co.  Magdalen  Islands:  Amherst  Island,  J.  B.  F.  Painchaad, I^ 
mien  Devauy,  W.  O'Gilvie,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Savage  &  Co.;  GriDd- 
stone  Island,  J.  B.  F.  Painchand,  Hon.  Thomas  Savage,  and  William 
Leslie  &  Co. ;  House  Harbor,  Messrs.  Frederick  Arsenault  &  Co.,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  R.  Delaney;  Grosse  Isle,  Neil  McPhail.  Anticosti: 
English  Bay,  Charles  LeBoutillier;  Southwest  Point,  Captain  Setter. 

Q.  All  those  establishments  deal  exclusively  in  codf — A.  Yes;  their 
principal  business  is  codfish.  Sometimes  herring  and  mackerel  are 
dealt  in,  but  not  much.    The  principal  is  codfish. 

Q.  Do  any  of  those  establishments  resort  to  Newfoundland  forced  ?— 
A.  Not  at  all ;  never. 

Q.  Well,  where  is  all  their  cod  caught? — A.  On  the  shore  aod  from 
boats. 

Q.  Is  all  the  cod  they  deal  in  caught  in  Quebec  waters  ? — A  Yea. 

Q.  With  boats? — A.  Yes,  and  they  fish  from  the  shore. 

Q.  What  kind  of  boats?  Open  boats? — A.  Fishing  boats manDedbj 
two  men. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  overnights  on  the  river  fishing? — A.  Sometimej^ 
when  they  go  on  the  Banks.  When  they  don't  go  on  the  Banks  they 
never  remain  overnight. 

Q.  Name  the  banks  and  their  extent  which  exist  in  these  warei&— 
A.  On  the  north  shore  I  know  of  only  two  Brinks  of  small  exteut  St. 
John  or  Mingan  and  Natashquan. 

Q.  St.  John  and  Mingan  are  the  same  thing  ? — A.  Yes,  tbe  same 
Bank.    Six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Of  what  length  is  it? — A.  They  lie  about  six  or  seven  miles  ftoffi 
the  shore,  but  they  merge  into  the  shoal  fisheries.  They  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  shoal  fisheries.    They  are  seven  or  eight  miles  in  l«igth. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Natashquan  ? — A.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
in  length.    These  are  all  the  Banks  on  the  north  side. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  south  side  ? — A.  Well,  from  Matane  to  Cape  Gaspi, 
in  what  is  called  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  there  are  no  banks.  The  fisk- 
ing  is  all  carried  on  within  three  miles,  and  sometimes  within  two 
miles.  Then  there  are  two  Banks  opposite  the  shore  of  Gaspe  and  Bv 
Chaleur.  There  is  a  Bank  called  Point  Saint  Peter's  Bank,  which  is 
very  small,  ten  miles  out.  It  is  a  very  small  Bank,  three  or  four  miles 
in  extent.  Then  there  is  Bank  Miscou,  or  Orphan,  a  Bank  lying  oil 
the  coast  of  Miscou ;  also  off  the  coast  of  Gasp6  or  Bay  Chalenr,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles — fifteen  or  twenty'  miles. 

Q.  Now,  taking  into  account  these  Banks,  could  you  state  how  far 
from  the  shore,  or,  rather,  could  you  state  what  proportion  of  thewhok 
quantity  of  cod  taken  is  caught  within  three  miles? — A.  Taking int^a^ 
count  that  only  our  people  that  are  settled  on  St.  John's  River  and  ap  M9 
called  Long  Point  visit  this  Mingan  or  St.  John's  Bank,  also  that  Mrt 
few  fishermen  from  Natashquan  go  on  the  Bank,  that  is  of  our  own  sih 
ermen,  and  taking  into  account  that  our  fishermen  generally  goor  ta 
Bank  only  in  two  or  three  places,  I  should  think  that  more  than  '    ^ 
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fourths — I  should  aay  eighty  per  cent,  or  up  to  eighty-five  per  c 
;he  codfish  taken  by  Uauadiau  fiabermen  are  taken  inside  of  ] 
naters. 

Q.  Well,  what  bait  is  used  for  codfish  T — A.  Thebaitthey  nsea 
JD,  laonce,  herring,  mackerel,  smelt,  squid,  clam,  trout,  and  chat 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  keept — A.  Near  the  shore.  The 
ind  lannce  fisb  are  on  the  shore,  rolling  on  the  beach  sometiux 
rar  flshermen  cateh  many  of  those  witli  digi-nete,  without  using 
Serring  was  naught  also  near  the  shore  with  nets. 

Q.  Well,  can  the  cod-fisbery  be  carried  on  advantageously  oth 
ihan  vith  freab  baitt — A.  No,  no.  Salt  bait  is  used  sometimei 
Ki  other  can  be  had,  bat  it  cannot  be  used  profitably. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  keeping  bait  fresh  for  some  time ! — A 
MDie  of  our  large  establishments  which  have  ice-hoases  have  t 
leep  the  bait  they  use  in  a  fresh  state  as  long  as  they  could,  bi 
lave  not  succeeded  well.  They  may  from  half  a  day  to  a  day  iu 
irefttber,  perha|>8. 

Q.  With  icet — A.  Yes;  because  tbe  berriug,  for  instance,  m&i 
to  eat,  but  not  for  bait. 

Q.  Whyl — A.  Because  tbe  bait  they  use  must  be  fresh  euoi 
itick  on  the  hook.  If  it  is  not  very  fresh  it  does  uot  stick  on  aud 
not  catcb  tbe  codfish,  becaase  the  codfish  will  take  tbe  bait  ofi*  tb 
iDd  leave  the  book. 

Q.  Too  say  it  can  only  be  kept  half  a  day  or  a  dayT — A.  It  c 
upt,  perhaps,  a  day  or  two.     It  depends  upon  the  weather. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  Aruericans  earning  there 
br  cod  to  bring  their  bait  with  them  in  a  fresh  state  T — A.  No 
impossible. 

Q.  Tbey  could  oaly  bring  salt  bait,  which  is  uot  much  usee 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  bave  you  seeo  tbe  Americans  fish  iu  the  waters  yoi 
lescribed  1 — A.  Yes,  a  good  many.  I  have  seeu  a  good  many  aui 
teard  of  more.  I  have  not  taken  a  list  of  the  vessels,  but  I  bave  a 
^ood  knowledge  of  tbe  numbers. 

Q.  Oombiniog  your  own  personal  knowledge  with  what  yoi 
Eieanl,  what  number  of  American  vessels  would  you  say  used  to  fb 
tboee  waters  yearly,  before  tbe  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  durii 
treaty!— A.  There  might  be  from  200  to  350. 

Q.  In  Canadian  waters,  you  mnan  T — A.  In  Canadian  waters. 

Q.  When  you  mention  that  number  of  vessels  you  don't  sp 
>tber  vessels  that  might  be  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Islu 
^.  Certainly  not.  From  what  I  have  beard,  I  believe  that  befi 
Treaty  of  Beciprocity,  and  during  reciprocity,  most  of  it,  our 
■eie  visited  by  a  large  number  of  vessels,  averaging  from  200 
iDQnally. 

Q.  That  is,  tbe  Quebec  waters  T — A.  Yes,  only  the  Quebec  wat 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  Prince  Edward  Island  I — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  You  refer  now  to  those  frequenting  British  waters  T — A.  W 
idea  I  have  is  from  conversation  with  the  American  captains,  ai 
>ith  people  wbo  bad  conversation  with  the  American  captains, 
kmatterof  public  notoriety  during  tbe  Reciprocity  Treaty  that  tli 
twrof  American  vessels  frequenting  the  gulf  would  be  from  1, 
1,200. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  Quebec  waters,  the  establishmes 
bave  mentioned,  are  tbey  of  new  creation,  or  bave  tbey  been  in  ex 
for  some  timet — A.  Many  of  tbem  existed  in  tbe  time  of  the  1 
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They  abandoned  them  after  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Some  date  fron 
the  cession  of  Canada,  as  those  of  Messrs.  Bobin  &  Go.  The  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Fraiug  might  be  seventy  years  on  the  coast  Beside; 
these,  there  have  been  a  good  many  merchants  of  Canada  who  hs^ 
settled  and  afterwards  abandoned,  a-jd  others  have  come  in  their  pla(& 
The  coast  has  been  fished  for  more  than  200  years.  It  has  been  ^M 
ever  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  French  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  Are  some  of  those  establishments  prosperous! — A.  Yes;  they 
seem  to  be.    They  carry  on  a  very  large  business. 

Q.  Some  have  made  fortunes  there t — A.  Yes;  the  house  of  Bobii 
seems  to  have  amassed  a  large  fortune.  The  house  of  Le  Boutillier, 
represented  by  Charles  Le  Bontillier,  made  money,  too.  Collas  seem 
to  do  very  well,  and  other  houses,  too,  although  they  do  not  all  do 
equally  well.  Some  houses  have  not  done  so  well,  but  the  basiDesi 
seems  profitable  in  general. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Canadian  popalation  de- 
voted to  the  fisheries  ? — A.  Outside  of  the  coast,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  I  mean  along  the  coast. — A.  Well,  this  coast  I  have  spoken  of  is 
inhabited  by  about  30,000  people.  On  the  north  coast  they  do  nothing 
but  fish. 

Q.  There  is  no  land  for  agriculture f — A.  No;  their  avocation  is  aD 
fishing.  On  Anticosti  it  is  the  same.  They  only  raise  a  few  potatoes 
and  vegetables.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  land  is  very  good  and 
fit  for  agriculture.  The  people  raise  a  good  amount  of  prodace  beeide 
being  fishermen.  At  Gasp6,  nearly  all  the  fishermen  have  their  ovn 
farms  and  cultivate  them  and  raise  cattle.  They  devote  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  to  the  fisheries,  or  perhaps  three  quarters,  aod  tbe 
rest  to  agriculture. 

Q.  What  means  have  all  those  establishments  you  mentioned  of  pro- 
curing fish  f  Have  they  fishing  boats  of  their  own,  or  do  tbej  bay  the 
fish  f — A.  They  have  fishing  boats  of  their  own.  On  the  coast  of  Gaspi 
the  mode  is  for  the  owner  to  own  a  place  near  the  shore  in  a  pretty  weQ 
sheltereil  place,  and  to  have  large  buildings,  stages,  flakes  to  dry  fish  oo, 
&c.,  to  get  their  own  boats  built  by  the  fishermen  during  the  winter,  and 
then  make  arrangements  with  the  fishermen  to  take  fish  for  them,  wbiiA 
the  merchant  buys.  The  merchants  furnish  the  boat  at  so  roach  ajear, 
and  they  pay  the  fishermen  so  much  for  the  draught  of  fish,  whicli  is 
238  pounds,  as  the  fish  comes  from  under  the  knife,  that  is,  after  beiof 
split. 

Q.  It  is  weighed  after  being  split  f — A.  Yes ;  all  the  entrails  and  part 
of  the  backbone  are  taken  out,  and  the  head  taken  off.  That  diminiafaflS 
the  weight  sometimes  a  quarter  and  sometimes  more. 

Q.  The  fish  is  weighed  fresh  from  the  knife T— A.  Yes;  thenitistiie 
property  of  the  merchant,  and  he  goes  through  all  the  operations  of 
curing  it. 

Q.  Is  that  fish  exported  to  the  United  States? — A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Where  is  it  generally  exported  I — A.  It  is  exported  mostly  to  Brt- 
zil,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Some,  I  suppose,  is  for  home  comsumptionf — A.  Some  is  sent  to 
Jersey,  a  few  loads.  But  the  fall  fish  go  to  Quebec.  We  most  distiB- 
guish  between  the  summer  and  the  fall  fish.  When  the  people  b^ 
fishing  they  are  engaged  to  the  merchants  to  fish  until  the  ^^^^ 
August.  That  is  what  is  called  the  summer  fishery,  and  the  prodi  «« 
that  fishery  goes  to  the  merchants  to  pay  for  advances  that  the  i(^ 
chants  have  made  to  the  fishermen,  and  debts  contracted  that  yc  rir 
years  before.    Well,  the  15th  of  August  comes,  and  the  aocon-*  «* 
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wttled,  and  the  fisherman  is  allowed  to  use  the  boat  of  the  merchant 
md  go  and  fish  for  himself  until  the  season  is  over.  Tlie  product  of 
;hat  is  sent  to  Quebec.  The  fisherman  himself  sends  it  to  Quebec  or 
lells  it  on  the  coast,  if  he  can,  for  cash  to  buy  his  winter  provisious. 
Phe  merchants  don't  take  that  fish  from  them.  That  is  the  system  on 
lie  coast  since  the  beginning,  I  suppose.  I  never  kaew  the  time  that 
it  did  not  exist. 

Q.  Has  it  been  attempted  to  send  cod  to  the  United  States  market  ? — 
L  Well,  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  came  iuto  operation,  we  thought 
liat  the  American  market  would  be  favorable  to  the  Gasp6  population, 
wd  as  for  myself,  I  hoped  it  would  be.  I  thought  we  might  get  a  better 
mce  there  than  in  the  foreign  markets.  I  expected  that  the  trade  might 
)eooine  a  cash  trade,  but  our  hopes  have  been  disappointed.  I  know 
;hat  several  merchants  sent  pretty  good  cargoes  to  the  United  States, 
ind  could  not  sell  them  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  markets.  So  of  late 
^ears  they  have  not  attempted  the  same  venture.  There  was  an  Amer- 
ican house  in  New  York  started  at  Bonaventure  a  few  years  after  Reci- 
procity. Their  bark  came  in  the  spring  loaded  with  supplies  and  goods 
k)  trade  with  the  people,  and  got  some  fish*  They  sent  their  cargoes 
JO  the  United  States  mostly.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  sent  the  whole 
there.    But  after  a  few  years  they  abandoned  the  trade. 

Q.  Didn't  they  have  some  particular  advantage  ? — A.  It  was  an  Amer- 
lean  establishment. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  free  port  there! — A.  It  was  then  a  free  port. 

Q.  In  Grasps  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  could  enter  their  goods  free  of  duty. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that  advantage,  the  American  merchants 
eoald  not  establish  a  successful  business  f — A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  was 
the  reason  it  was  abandoned ;  because  they  did  not  find  that  they  sold 
their  fish  high  enough. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Americans  wanted  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  6asp4,  they 
Boold  get  places  to  settle,  and  they  would  have  the  same  advantage  as 
DOT  people  ? — A.  Yes ;  our  fishermen  would  engage  with  them  just  as 
veil  as  with  others,  provided  they  gave  as  high  or  higher. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  vessels  frequenting  these  waters,  will  yon 
itate  what  was  considered  by  an  American  vessel  to  be  a  load,  either  of 
codfish  or  mackerel !  These  I  suppose  are  about  the  only  shore  fishe- 
riee  that  are  looked  to  by  the  Americans  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  Americans  used 
to  take  codfish  and  mackerel. 

Q.  Herrings ! — A.  Yes ;  a  great  quantity  at  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
tith  seines. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  Americans  to  be  able  to  land  on  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  ? — A.  Yes ;  because  if  they  did  not  land  they  could  not 
draw  their  seines.    I  have  seen  them  myself. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  fishing  for  herring!— A.  Yes; 
you  cannot  fish  herring  except  with  seines.  It  would  not  do  to  take 
them  with  nets.  You  would  not  take  enough  to  pay.  The  herring  taken 
there  is  spring  herring. 

Q.  Is  herring  fished  with  a  line! — A.  Never ;  it  is  always  with  seines 
or  nets.  Our  people  on  the  coast  take  them  with  the  nets  for  bait ;  but 
when  you  want  them  for  trade,  you  must  use  a  seine,  because  you  have  to 
take  a  large  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  In  the  codfish  or  mackerel  business  fishery,  what  is  considered  an 
ordinary  load  for  any  vessel ! — A.  Well,  for  an  ordinary  vessel  ! 

Q.  What  is  the  general  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  you  have  seen 
there— American  vessels! — A.  The  American  codfish  vessels  range  from 
60  to  100  or  110  tons,  and  the  mackerel  vessels  from  60  to  90  tons. 
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Q.  Now,  what  is  considered  an  average  loail  of  codfish !— A.  It  vodd 
be  from  350  to  600  quiutals. 

Q.  And  of  mackerel  ? — A.  A  mackerel  load  would  be  from  250  to35i> 
barrels. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  Americaus  fishing  cod  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  hare  c«f 
tainly. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  any  fishing  for  balibat? — A.  No;  because  they 
have  fished  only  lately,  since  I  have  left  the  service.  They  have  fished 
lately  most. 

Q.  YoQ  have  spoken  of  the  Banks  where  cod  is  taken.  If  I  remember 
what  yon  said  about  bait,  although  that  cod  is  taken  out  beyond  thm 
miles,  you  stated  that  the  bait  h£ul  to  be  taken  within  three  miles!—! 
Yes.  Sometimes  they  get  bait  on  the  Banks  with  drift-nets;  bat  at 
other  times  the  bait  is  not  to  be  had  at  all  for  weeks.  Well,  when 
the  skipper  of  a  Bank-fishing  vessel  cannot  get  bait,  he  is  idle  then— to 
does  nothing.  If  he  has  a  chance  of  taking  bait  on  shore,  even  if  he  )m 
to  go  7  or  8  miles  for  it,  he  will  do  so.  He  can  send  his  boat  for  bait 
without  lifting  his  anchor,  and  he  can  continue  his  voyage.  They  m 
a  great  quantity  of  bait,  those  Bank  fishers. 

Q.  How  is  cod  fished  by  our  people  near  the  coast  f — A  Ail  with 
lines — principally  with  hand-lines.  They  start  in  the  moraiuggeoefiill/i 
and  comeback  in  the  evening.  The  fish  is  at  once  thrown  on  tbestagt^ 
and  the  splitters  are  there.  The  fish  is  split  at  once  to  prevent heiui|. 
That  is  the  main  reason  of  the  superiority  of  their  fish.  Then  it  is  saltdl, 
for  three  days  at  the  most.  Then  washed  and  exposed  to  themiao 
the  flakes  in  a  very  well  ventilated  place,  generally  on  a  bill,  if  il  i 
possible  to  have  it.  Then  there  are  people  to  attend  to  the  drying  tlieie, 
It  has  to  be  attended  to  constantly.  If  the  weather  is  foggy,  ortherain 
comes,  or  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  turned  with  the  skin  up,  and  madftiit* 
bundles.  When  the  sun  shines  again,  and  there  is  wind,  it  mostbeei* 
posed  on  the  flakes  with  the  flesh  up.  -It  is  a  very  difi&ealt  thing  ti 
make  good  fish. 

Q.  Well,  that  kind  of  codfishing  could  not  be  advantageoasly  piwe- 
cuted  unless  it  could  be  coupled  with  the  advantage  of  goiag  ioshoit 
and  drying  t — ^A.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  bankers  on  Miscou  Bank  or  8k 
John  Banks,  if  they  had  not  a  right  to  go  ashore  for  bait,  mast  be  idti 
at  times.  I  know  I  have  heard  repeatedly  from  our  fishermen,  aodalu 
from  the  bankers  that  it  happens  sometimes  that  bait  is  not  tobefoiiDl 
on  the  Banks.  The  bait  they  use  is  herring,  because  on  the  Banks tbej 
cannot  take  launce  or  caplin.  They  take  herring  or  mackerel,  bottin 
bait  they  principally  use  is  herring.  Sometimes  there  is  noneonthi 
banks  for  several  weeks.  Then  if  they  have  no  chance  to  get  tbem  fros 
their  own  source^s,  they  must  interrupt  their  labors. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  spoken  of  the  quantity  of  cod  taken  within  tii 
outside  of  three  miles.  How  is  it  with  mackerel  f  Where  are  then 
generally  taken  ? — ^A.  With  regard  to  mackerel,  I  may  state  tbat  on  tka 
shores  of  the  island  of  Anticosti  it  is  within  three  miles.  From  Moiul 
Joly  to  St  Nicholas,  on  the  north  shore,  it  is  within  three  miles.  Ob 
the  south  shore  from  Matanue  to  Gasp^  it  is  within  three  miles.  Frwi 
Gasi)6  to  Bay  Chaleur  it  is  taken  sometimes  outside  of  three  milt^^M 
at  other  times  within,  because  the  Bank  fisheries  merge  io  the  sbon 
fisheries. 

Q.  Then  if  you  were  called  ujwn  to  give  the  proportion  of  the  whoh* 
quantity  of  mackerel  taken  inside  and  outside,  what  would  joa,^ff 
put  down  as  taken  within  three  miles,  and  what  proportion  as  uktf 
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oUidef — A.  1  Bbould  say  tbat  at  least  75  per  cent,  are  taken  iuside  ( 
liree  milea,  imsitively. 

Q.  I  tliitik  I  bave  asked  yon  aboat  wbat  coiistitutes  a  trip  for  a  vei 
e)  there  iu  cud  or  in  mackerel  t — A.  Yes. 
y.  And  you  bave  answered  T — A.  Yes, 

Q.  I  suppose  sometimes  some  of  these  vessels  bave  begun  oat«ide  ( 
lip  Quebec  waters  and  finished  there !— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  sotnetitnes  tbey  begin  in  the  Quebec  waters  and  go  to  Pfiiic 
Idnard  Island,  or  somewhere  else,  to  complete  their  trip  T — A.  I  hav 
tid  tbat — yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  bait  nsed  for  halibuts — A.  Herring  and  codfish;  Co^ 
lb  is  OB  good  as  any.  It  is  firmer  than  herring,  aud  holds  well  on  tb 
Mk.  Tbey  put  a  large  bait  on,  so  that  the  small  codfish  cannot  tak 
le  bait,  because  the  object  of  the  halibut  fisbers  is  to  take  nothing  bu 
tlibut.  Wbeu  tbey  take  codfish  tbey  have  to  throw  it  overboard. 
Q,  And  ns  co<)fish,  as  well  as  herring,  are  taken  inshore,  they  hav 
>coiiie  inshore  1 — A.  Yes ;  tbey  come  in  close  to  the  shore  for  balibui 
Q.  Is  herring  a  fish  that  is  found  iu  large  qnautities  in  our  waters  }- 
1.  Yes;  iu  terrible  quantities. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  some  of  the  hnulst — A.  I  have  seen  a  good  man 
idIs,  some  small  ones  aud  some  large  ones.  I  have  seen  600  barrel 
[  Labrador  herring  hauled  iu  one  haul,  and  3,000  Magdalen  Islaui 
tniug  in  one  haul,  with  seines.  Thev  run  from  3,000  to  2,000  aui 
,U0,  bat  often  less. 

Q.  Does  the  herring  require  any  operation  for  market! — 0,  yes;  i 
net  be  split,  salted,  aud  pickletl. 

Q.  Is  that  the  ease  around  Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  Well,  aronni 
lagdalen  Islands  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  bulk.  Tbey  are  salted  a 
ley  come.  As.  tbey  take  thein  they  are  thrown  into  the  hold  of  th 
esse],  aud  the  salt  thrown  in  with  them,  until  the  vessel  is  full.  Tbe 
I  what  we  call  herring  in  bulk.  Then,  a^er  arriving  in  the  Htatet 
bey  are  split  and  pickled  for  the  West  India  market  or  smoked, 
(j.  But  IB  it  sometimes  cured  on  tbe  spot  I  This  cannot  be  advaute 
eougly  done,  except  ou  land,  1  suppose  1 — A.  Well,  they  cure  on  boar 
leir  Teasels  sometimes.  Sometimes  tbey  come  on  shore  to  repair  tliei 
irrels,  as  there  is  not  always  room  enough  on  board ;  and  they  gi 
leir  tish  on  shore  sometimes — that  is,  open  and  clean  tbem. 
Q.  What  has  been  tbe  effect  of  the  Americans  coming  ou  the  coast 
V  they  always  carry  on  their  operation  with  due  respect  t<)r  tbe  laws 
fben  ihey  have  come  in  largo  numbers  have  you  heard  of  depredation 
lat  tbey  have  committed  t — A.  Some  years  they  have  beeu  pretty  fre 
lere  on  the  coast.  I  bave  heard  of  houses  being  broken  into  an< 
eople  insulted.  I  bave  cited  many  such  cases  in  my  reports.  I  di< 
Dt  see  any  myself,  because,  of  course,  when  I  was  present  tbey  wer 
liet,  but  oar  people  bave  suffered  very  much  from  them  at  differen 
mea.  I  know  that  at  Seven  Islands  the  Hudson  Bay  post  was  nearl; 
nmt  by  them,  with  the  furs  aud  provisions;  I  have  this  informatioi 
9m  their  agent  at  the  place.  Then  again,  their  vessels  used  to  com 
t  aucbor  along  tbe  shore,  close  to  tbe  shore;  sometimes  among  tb 
looriugs,  aud  sometimes  inside  of  the  moorings.  Tbe  mooring  is  th 
lace  where  our  fishermen  tie  their  nets  to  get  bait.  The  net  is  tied  t 
mooriug  at  one  end  and  the  other  end  in  allowed  to  drift  all  night.  Ii 
le  morning  about  four  or  five  o'clock  the  fisherman  goes  to  bis  net.  I 
i  has  bait  be  can  get  codfish.  If  not,  be  cannot  get  any  cod6sb,  how 
'er  plentiful  it  may  be.  Now,  sometimes  30  or  40  of  those  vessels  baV' 
>ffle  in  and  anchored  inside  of  tbe  moorings.     Sometimes  tbey  bavi 
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anchored  in  each  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  setting  their  neti 
Sometimes  they  have  come  inside,  and  the  nets  have  been  set  oQtslde 
of  them,  when  a  gale  has  sprung  up,  and  the  Americans  getting  nndfr 
way  have  torn  the  nets  up  as  they  went  out.  I  do  not  say  willfol^, 
but  that  was  the  consequence. 

Q.  Well,  taking  the  condition  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  701 
have  described,  has  the  Treaty  of  Eleciprocity  or  the  Treaty  of  Washiof 
ton  been  any  advantage  to  these  f — A..  No  advantage  at  all.  Oq  fte 
contrary,  a  disadvantage,  because  the  American  free  market  is  no  me 
to  our  merchants  or  fishermen ;  and  the  American  inshore  fisheries  an 
of  no  use  to  us.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  fisherman  from  the  coast  I  ksTi 
described  going  to  the  States,  and  I  know  they  will  never  go  there  ta 
fish.  And  the  competition  of  the  American  fishermen  on  the  ood-fishiog 
grounds,  as  well  as  near  the  coast  where  the  mackerel  is  taken,  is  to; 
disastrous,  because  it  stands  to  reason,  whenever  people  are  takiag 
mackerel,  if  a  fleet  of  these  vessels  comes  around,  they  will  attract  the 
mackerel  from  them,  and  lessen  the  chance  of  our  people  taking  fish. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  American  vessels  have  made  more 
than  one  trip  in  a  season  in  the  summer  f — A.  Often  they  used  to  make 
two  and  sometimes  three  trips. 

Q.  Can  they  do  that  without  transshipping  somewhere!  Havetbef 
time  to  go  home  three  times  and  come  back? — A.  I  don't  think  tbej 
could  go  home  three  times.  I  have  heard  of  some  going  twice.  Doiiiii 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  their  custom  was  to  transship  at  Prince  Edwanl 
Island  and  the  Gut  of  Oanso.  That  was  the  custom,  because  there  are 
several  schooners  belonging  to  one  firm.  One  schooner  wonld  iakesfl 
the  fish,  and  go  home  and  sell  them,  leaving  the  others  to  fish. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have  given  us  an  account  of  your  occupations  at  maDjtiioes. 
How  has  it  been  this  summer  !  What  have  your  occupations  been  1— A. 
I  have  not  been  occupied  with  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  Because  I  am  not  in  the  service  any  mora  Ian 
neither  in  the  service,  nor  am  I  a  merchant  or  a  fisherman. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  were  your  occupations  this  summer!— A.  It  has 
been  going  through  dn  election. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  in  your  capacity  as  a  politician,  but  not  as  a  doctor, 
sea  captain,  or  sheriff.  Did  it  take  you  all  summer  to  get  throngh  your 
election  ! — ^A.  Yes ;  it  took  me  all  summer. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  around! — A.  I  left  in  May  and  went  back  it 
July. 

Q.  Your  political  business,  then,  took  you  from  May  to  Jaly!-A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coast  did  you  visit  in  a  political  capacity?—^ 
From  Cape  Ohatte  to  Newport  and  the  Magdalen  Islands.  I  viatw 
the  county  of  Oasp6,  of  which  I  am  giving  you  the  limits. 

Q.  That  is  from  Cape  Chatte  around  by  Gasp^f— A.  As  far  as  Sea- 
port. 

Q.  Which  side  of  the  Bay  Chaleur  is  that !— A.  It  is  north  side  of  t» 
Bay  Chaleur. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  extensive  round.  What  is  the  whole  length  ef 
the  seacoast! — A.  Two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  same  time  you  were  doing  political  duty,  did  younoifc 
with  that  any  inquiries  into  this  business! — A.  No;  not  '^'^^^^^^rj 
tion  was  over.    During  the  election  I  only  listened  to  what  the  p^- 
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rooM  tell  me  as  we  were  speaking.  I  never  inqaired  particularly  aboat 
he  fisheries. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  memorandam  of  what  they  said  ! — A.  Not 
lien. 

Q.  No  evidence  ! — A.  I  took  evidence  afterwards. 

Q.  I  mean  at  that  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now  yonr  political  campaign  ended  in  July  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  did  yoa  enter  upon  other  duties! — A.  On  the  28th 

Wy. 

Q.  What  were  those  duties  ! — A.  1  was  asked  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
lent  to  go  around  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  take  evi 
^Dce  and  marshal  witnesses  to  be  examined  before  the  Commission 
!hi8  occupied  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  What  places  did  you  visit  in  that  service  f — A.  From  Cape  Ghatte 
-the  principal  places  from  Gape  Ghatte  to  Paspebiao. 

Q.  Where  is  that  i — A.  On  the  Bay  Chaleurs.  Then  I  visited  from 
he  Seven  Islands  to  Esquimaux  Point.  Then  I  went  to  places  on 
linticosti  and  on  the  Magdalen  Island. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  take  evidence  yourself! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Ninety-seven  affidavits.    About  that  number. 

Q.  Of  persons  from  all  these  regions  ! — A.  Yes,  as  they  came. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  find  the  people  I  How  did  you  discover  the 
ritDesses? — A.  I  sometimes  went  for  the  person  that  I  thought  best  ac- 
[aainted  with  the  fisheries ;  sometimes  fish  merchants. 

Q.  Whose  evidence  would  do  most  good  ? — A,  Well,  I  do  not  think  I 
iq'ected  any  man. 

Q.  Nobody  that  came  to  you  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  make  an 
iffidavit  was  rejected  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  such  cases  occur  f — A.  No.  Some  people  were  asked  to 
[iTe  their  evidence,  and  said  they  had  not  time  or  that  they  would  not 
loit. 

Q.  Bat  such  as  consented  you  took  T — A.  All  that  consented  I  used 
0  ask  them  myself  or  send  one  of  the  agents  that  were  with  me. 

Q.  Who  were  with  you  I — A.  There  was  one  Doctor  Wakeham  who 
ived  in  Gasp^  12  years,  and  there  was  young  Mr.  Gait. 

Q.  Then  when  you  had  completed  your  service  that  would  bring  us 
0  the  middle  of  August ;  what  then  1 — A.  I  came  here. 

Q.  So  have  you  been  here  ever  since  attending  to  the  business  of  this 
}ommission  ! — A.  Well,  I  have  no  business  but  to  prepare  myself  to 
[ive  my  testimony.    I  have  no  official  business  with  the  government, 

Q.  Has  it  taken  you  all  this  time  to  prepare  to  give  your  testimony  ? — 
L  No,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  here. 

^  Q.  Well,  to  look  after  the  witnesses  ? — A.  No,  not  here.  The  moment 
^  came  here  I  gave  the  evidence  to  one  of  the  agents  and  remained 
lere  because  I  thought  I  would  be  asked  to  come  here  and  give  my  tes- 
imoDy.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  government. 

Q.  But  yon  have  seen  the  witnesses  that  have  come  on  here  ? — A. 
fea. 

Q.  And  talked  with  them  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  we  lived  in  the  same  place, 
ffld  I  have  seen  them  pretty  often. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  a  pretty  strong  opinion  that  this  Washington 
freaty  is  a  bad  thing  f — A.  I  had  an  opinion  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  Before  it  was  made,  perhaps  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  kept  your  opinion  to  yourself,  have  you?  In  your 
B^arious  capacities  of  doctor  of  medicine,  sheriff,  and  politician,  you  must 
lave  let  it  out!— A.  I  did  certainly  let  out  that  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
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ingtoD  was  injurious  to  tbe  fishermen  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  be- 
cause they  gave  a  great  deal  and  received  nothing  in  exchange. 

Q.  You  still  had  a  hope,  I  suppose,  that  after  giving  a  good  deri 
away  and  receiving  nothing,  it  would  be  made  up  by  a  large  awa^ 
hadn't  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  hope  we  will  receive  what  is  due  to  U8. 

Q.  And  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  large  sum! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  breaking  of  nets,  insulting  of  women,  destrojiof 
of  property,  which  are  moral  delinquencies  of  the  Americaas,  what  are 
the  chief  objections  to  their  coming  to  your  waters  to  fi^h  1— A.  WeH 
they  lessen  the  chances  of  our  people  taking  fish  within  the  three 
miles. 

Q.  Why  don't  your  people  build  vessels,  as  the  Americans  do,  and  go 
down  and  follow  up  the  mackerel  f — A.  Well,  I  never  heard  of  a  fisb^- 
man  that  wanted  to  go  with  a  schooner  to  fish,  if  he  had  fish  at  his  own 
door.  He  would  rather  fish  with  his  boat  than  take  a  vessel  andgofiv« 
hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  his  place.  I  have  heard  the  Aneri* 
cans  tell  me  that  if  they  had  fish  to  occupy  their  fishermen  on  their 
coasts,  they  would  not  come  here. 

Q.  JBave  not  the  Americans  always  had  fishing* vessels  and  gone  to 
the  Grand  Banks ;  perhaps  yon  have  read  Burke's  speech  on  the  Wealtk 
of  he  Sea  f — A.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  the  fisheries  of  the  golf 
and  coast  have  always  tempted  the  Americans,  because  they  are  ioshore 
fisheries. 

Q.  They  always  go  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  the  G-eorges  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  yon  say  the  reason  the  x)eople  gave  up  vessel-fishing  forhoad 
is  that  they  have  fish  at  their  own  doors.  That  cannot  be  tzueof  iD 
of  them.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  of  your  people,  inhabitaotiof  t&e 
Dominion,  that  have  gone  into  American  vessels  f — A.  From  5ova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  very  few  from  the  Province  of  Qae\)ec 
I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  because  I  am  ool 
acquainted  with  the  other  provinces  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  know  in  a  general  way,  don't  you,  that  without  restricting 
ourselves  to  the  lines  of  the  provinces  a  very  large  number  are  engaged 
in  deep-sea  fishing  or  fishing  in  vessels  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  they  are  willing  to  serve  under  a  foreign  flag  f — A.  Sometiniw 
they  do.  I  know  that  a  good  many  people  from  the  Gut  of  Cansoare 
sometimes  engaged  on  board  American  vessels. 

Q.  A  good  many  from  New  Brunswick  and  a  good  many  from  Nori 
Scotia ;  is  it  not  so  ?  A.  Well,  yes ;  but  from  the  Province  of  Qoebee 
I  know  of  but  few  that  have  gone  on  board  of  American  vessels. 

Q.  You  think  those  that  engage  in  boat-fishing  are  those  that  have 
the  fish  at  their  own  doors  f — A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  believe  that  people  tfait 
have  fish  at  their  own  door,  that  they  can  take  with  a  boat,  woald  equip 
vessels  in  a  costly  manner  and  go  one  hundred  or  one  thoosand  mtlest» 
get  fish,  when  they  can  get  fish  at  their  own  doors  with  boats,  or  witk 
vessels  that  are  less  costly.  The  fish  so  caught  can  be  split  and  cured 
without  the  fish  being  salt-burnt,  and  consequently  they  make  asaperior 
kind  of  fish.    I  have  my  opinion  on  these  facts. 

Q.  Then  all  these  reasons,  you  think,  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Quebec  do  not  build  vessels! — A.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  of  to 
coast  from  which  the  Americans  are  excluded,  but  at  Magdalen  Islaini 
the  people  build  schooners  and  go  to  the  north  shore. 

Q.  Why  do  they  go  away  ! — A.  It  is  a  custom  they  have  had  for  «»•. 
number  of  years.  They  find  they  can  take  fish  on  our  north  shon  in* 
shorter  time  than  on  their  own. 
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Q.  Still  it  does  tempt  your  people! — A.  It  tempts  tbem  ou  the  Mag- 
elen  Islands. 

Q.  Ttiere  is  fish  eaoagh  on  tfae  north  sbore  to  tempt  those  people  iiroai 
le  Magdateo  Islands,  their  vessels  not  being  adapted  to  the  Banks  t — 
^  If  they  fished  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  they  wonld  have  to  fish 
ke  the  bankers.  They  go  to  the  Dorth  shore  in  order  to  take  a  voyage 
I  less  time  than  on  their  owd  shore. 

Q.  These  expeditious  of  years,  io  the  way  of  politics,  and  iu  getting 
letimony  for  the  Commission,  have  given  yoo  a  good  opportuuity  to 
ee  vbat  vessels  there  are  off  the  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  year  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  Americans  have  been  very  scarce? — A.  Yes.  I  have 
KQ  a  few  myself  in  the  Bny  Ohalenr.  One  came  to  anchor  alongside 
[  Ds  in  the  Bay  Ohalenr,  having  haaled  in  30  barrels  of  macke i  til  close 
)  tbe  bank  at  Paspebiac.  And  we  heard  of  nnother  taking  HO  barrels 
tlloavelle,  ten  miles  eastward  of  Paspebiac;  that  was  with  the  seines; 
toy  hanled  tbem  on  the  beach, 

Q.  Did  yon  see  many  more  f — A.  Not  many  more.  We  saw  a  fen 
Dtside.  Bat  it  was  rather  early  for  tbem  to  come.  It  was  then  about 
be  10th  of  Aagast,  I  think.  Sometimes  they  come  earlier,  and  somC' 
iaes  later. 

Q,  But  yoa  said,  when  I  asked  yon,  that  they  were  very  scarce  t — A. 
lat  is  true. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  this  question  while  I  am  about  it,  Within  whal 
«riod  of  time  can  the  caplin  be  taken  t — A.  It  varies  very  mucb,  I 
•ve  myself  seen  the  caplin  rolling  for  one  month  on  the  coast  of  Oasp6. 
Ton  could  take  them  by  tboasands  of  barrels. 

Q.  Do  they  come  at  the  same  time  all  along  tbe  coast,  or  can  they  be 
iriloved  up  from  one  place  to  another) — A.  They  don't  come  in  all  a1 
he  same  time.  They  come  later  on  the  north  shore  than  on  tbe  soutb 
bore,  I  think. 

Q,  So  that  you  can  follow  them  npf — A.  Yon  mean  caplin  I 

Q.  Do  they  appear  simultaneously  on  the  whole  coast,  or  do  thej 
Bine  at  one  point  and  then  at  another  T — A,  On  the  south  shore  tbej 
ppear  pretty  much  about  the  same  time.  They  may  vary  a  few  days; 
at  on  the  north  shore  they  are  a  little  later,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  They  do  not  visit  every  part  alike  T — A.  Sometimes  they  are  abuu' 
tat  at  one  place  and  not  so  abundaut  at  another ;  and  where  they  arc 
lentifnl  one  year  they  may  not  be  seen  at  all  tbe  next.  Our  fiebermen 
■Ta  a  way  of  sending  a  boat  to  get  caplin  and  take  it  to  tbe  fishing' 
mts. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  youi 
eople  who  caught  cod  in  boats  often  cleaned  them  in  the  boats  1 — A. 
^  they  do  not  clean  them  in  the  boats. 

Q.  Neither  mackerel  no:'  ood  T — A.  Ko ;  they  clean  them  on  shore 
Iwajs. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  counsel  here,  putting  a  question  to  you, 
iflttbe  Americans  had  the  right  to  ti^h  anywhere  upon  tbe  Magdalen 
llaDds.  You  say  you  have  seen  tbem  also  land  there  for  tbe  pur[K)se  ol 
Bwing  their  nets ! — A,  Yes,  I  have  seen  them  myself. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  prohibit  them  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  an  instance  in  which  they  were  prohibited  T— 
-  No.  At  Alliight  Island,  the  entry  island,  tbe  Americans  have  set 
ed  there.  They  have  their  nets,  barrels,  salt,  boats,  and  everything, 
hey  set  their  nets  outside,  and  take  their  lish  on  shore  aiid  cure  them 
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Q.  That  is  not/orioas ;  it  is  not  a  secret  ? — A.  There  is  no  seem 
aboat  It :  I  was  told  by  the  man  who  boards  them.  They  are  not  p» 
hibited,  out  the  people  complain  a  good  deal.  They  do  not  like  it,  iie 
they  cannot  help  themselves. 

Q.  In  yonr  capacity  as  commissioner  of  the  peace,  to  piederrete 
peace  9 — A.  I  was  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Q.  You  never  thought  it  expedient  or  proper  or  within  year  powerl 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  ? — A.  "So.  When  I  was  stipendiary  magii 
trate  and  commander  of  the  vessel,  the  only  thing  I  saw  was  the  Ajm^ 
icans  seining  herring  in  Pleasant  Bay  and  hauling  the  seine  from  (III 
shore.  But  there  was  no  complaint,  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  was  ost 
instructed  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that.  I  was  always  told,  o&tto 
contrary,  to  behave  with  the  greatest  courtesy  to  the  Americana. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  people  don't  send  cod  to  the  United  States!- 
A.  I  say  that  they  tried  it 

Q..  Under  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty? — A.  Yes;  they  tried  it 

Q.  And  was  the  experiment  tried  by  persons  competent  to  tiy  itf  Wat 
it  attempted  by  competent  merchants,  men  with  capital?— A  Yes;  ^ 
best  fish-merchants  on  the  coast  of  Gasp6  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence^ 
Messrs.  Le  Bontilier  Brothers,  who  have  the  second  establishmeoto^ 
our  coast ;  also,  Bobin  &  Co.,  the  largest  in  the  gulf.  They  told  m 
themselves  that  they  had  a  good  assorted  cargo  and  sent  it  to  tW 
United  States,  but  it  didn't  pay. 

Q.  An  assorted  cargo  ?— A.  Yes ;  they  sent  green  codfish  and  laqij 
and  small  dried  fish,  also  some  mackerel  and  herring. 

Q.  They  had  to  cease  the  venture  because  it  didn't  pay  f— A.  lesf 
they  told  me  that.  ! 

Q.  Did  they  prepare  the  fish  specially  for  that  market  do  jonkDOv; 
or  what  kind  of  dried  fish  did  they  send  ? — ^A.  The  best  hard  diiedliflib 

Q.  They  did  not  take  in  the  States,  I  suppose  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  also  found  that  the  States  were  well  supplied  witkiK! 
the  fish  they  wanted  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  might  be  the  reason.  UmI 
market  for  that  kind  of  fish,  the  hard  dried,  is  not  good  in  the  Stately 
because  their  fish  was  prepared  especially  for  warm  markets.  It  viDj 
keep,  while  the  American  fish  will  not  keep.  I 

Q.  They  found  they  could  do  better  wiUi  that  kind  of  fish  in  tbeM 
eigu  markets  than  in  the  United  States? — A.  Yes;  if  we  only  biC 
dried  our  fish  we  could,  no  doubt,  sell  it  in  the  American  market,  batbji 
continuing  the  operation  for  about  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  more,  vt| 
get  $2  or  (3  more  per  quintal  for  the  fish.  ' 

Q.  It  pays  better  to  send  it  abroad  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  very  good  opportunity  of  preparing  it  for  tto| 
foreign  market  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  Americans  opened  and  cleaned  their  fish  oAet 
on  shore  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not  say  so  for  the  coast  of  Gasp^,  bat  for  At 
Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  statement  here  which,  while  it  does  not  cooti 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  is  a  painful  one,  respeetisf 
the  conduct  of  American  crews  on  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapeH 
about  the  Cossacks  and  Turks  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  condact  of  di6 
Americans  was  of  that  description  ? — A  I  have  stated  in  my  repdili 
what  I  knew  to  be  facts  obtained  from  reliable  people ;  bat  I  stitch  att 
that  such  was  not  the  general  conduct  of  Americans. 

Q.  Not  the  universal  conduct  ? — A.  That  it  was  not  the  gener  c* 
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DCt  of  AmericaD  crewB,  and  io  geoeral  AmericsD  captaiua  were  d 
Dd  respectable  men.  That  is  wbat  I  stated  in  my  reports. 
Q.  Thatsucfa  n* as  not  the  general  condact  of  American  crews 
ot  the  general  conduct ;  but  often  when  the  crews  of  perhaps  te] 
)la  come  ashore,  they  make  great  depredations,  and  oar  peopl 
}r;mach  afraid  of  them.  A  man  told  me,  not  lougago,  that  he 
ia  brother-in-law,  who  was  also  his  neighbor,  had  to  guard  theirb 
IT  aboat  seven  days,  becaase  tbe  Aroericaos  happen^  to  be  sever 
ithatcove,  aad  tbey  feared  the  men  would  attempt  to  break  iu 
MBes.  They  were  afraid  for  the  women  and  children. 
Q.  Wbea  did  that  occur  1 —  A.  A  good  many  years  ago — ten  or  f 
ears. 

Q.  Whea  were  you  told  itT — A,  This  summer. 
Q.  Where  t — A.  At  Great  Valley,  on  the  Eiver  Saint  Lawrence. 
Q.  Who  told  you  so  f — A.  The  man  himself  who  bad  to  guar 
ouse. 

(j.  What  is  bis  name  t — A.  I  forget  bis  name, 
(i.  Did  you  make  any  record  of  itl — A.  Certainly. 
Q.  When  did  you  say  it  happened  1 — A.  He  told  me  tbe  year  il 
wied ;  it  must  have  beeu  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
Q.  Had  you  beard  of  that  event  before  t — A.  liot  of  that  parti 

16. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  make  a  record  of  it !  The  time  vi 
bich  proceedings  could  be  taken  had,  under  tbe  statute  of  limita 
ipired,  except  for  murder  or  certain  matters  against  the  Crown  1- 
lODght  it  was  very  useful  to  prove  that,  when  American  fishermen 
id  take  fish  near  our  shores,  onr  people  are  subjected  to  insult 
spiedations  by  Amenoans.  I  thought  it  useful  to  show  that  I 
ommission.  It  was  not  to  show  that  it  was  tbe  usual  practice  of  A 
los,  but  to  show  how  exposed  we  are,  because  our  population  is 
nd  along  the  coast,  aud  that  five  or  six  crews  of  vessels  gatberi 
HI  cove  will  go  ashore  aud  frighten  tbe  wbole  people.  Bometim< 
JBWB  are  sober  and  sometimes  they  are  in  liguor. 
Q.  Now,  that  would  apply  to  all  vessels  that  come  and  fish,  wb 
jnerican  or  British  I — A.  We  see  but  few  British  vessels  there. 
Q.  Would  not  that  apply  to  that  class  of  persons  engaged  fisbii 
rge  vessels ;  it  is  not  peculiarly  American  1 — A.  No. 
Q.  Therefore  it  is  an  objection  to  all  fishing  conducted  in  large 
lis!— A.  No. 

Q.  Wby  not  T — A.  It  might  be  the  same  with  some  other  crews, 
OD't  know. 

Q.  Ton  have  never  tried  I—A.  Ko ;  and  we  would  not  like  to  trj 
Q.  Ton  thought  it  valuable  that  this  fact  should  be  preserved 
ee.    Tbere  are  several  other  similar  facts  also. 
Q.  Have  yoa  preserved  them  f — A.  They  are  in  tbe  affidavits. 
Q.  Respecting  these  insults  f — A.  Yes,  in  several  places. 
Q.  Would  you  give  me  tbe  names  of  any  other  personal — A.  I 
DC  give  you  the  names  now ;  if  I  look  at  the  affidavits  I  can  do  ac 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  at&davits  in  which  these  matters  < 
ivebeen  readf — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  These  affidavits,  I  believe,  were  sworn  before  youT — A.  Tes 
Q.  Have  yon  any  list  of  the  96  affidavits  taken  by  you  t — A.  N< 
Q.  Have  you  not  handed  in  a  list! — A.  I  banded  in  to  the  go 
lent  the  affidavits  themselves. 
Q>  And  tbere  was  not  a  list  with  the  affidavits? — A.  A  gentl< 
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who  accompanied  me  handed  in  the  affi<.lavits  and  list,  if  a  list  va 
given. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  list  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  far  as  yon  know,  did  the  other  gentlemen  keep  a  listl^A. 
kept  a  journal  and  entered  all  the  names. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  Dr.  Wakeman.    He  is  now  at  Oasp^,  and  heti 
his  journal  with  him.    He  was  going  to  give  evidence  before  the 
mission,  but  could  not  wait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  affidavit  of  this  one  man,  wbo«e  oai 
you  don't  remember,  contained  anything  more  than  the  statement 
cerning  the  outrage? — A.  It  contains  different  matters  relative  to 
fisheries. 

Q.  How  many  more  cases  of  outrage  did  you  examine  into!— A.  Wei 
not  examine  witnesses  particularly  as  to  that,  but  what  they  knew  at 
the  fisheries  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington ;  and  when  they  mi 
affidavits  on  oath,  they  made  these  statements  regarding  American 
ermen  committing  depredations;  we  never  asked  them  particnlarlj. 

Q.  How  many  more  of  these  cases  are  there  f — ^A.  I  could  not  tell 
number;  there  are  several. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  96  affidavits  which  yon  tookf — A  I  dare 
there  might  be  at  least  ten  who  testified  to  depredations  committed 
the  coast. 

Q.  You  put  what  they  stated  on  the  subject  of  depredations, eve 
though  committed  twelve  or  thirteen  yeafs  ago,  into  the  affidavits 9-/ 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  inquiry  as  a  magistrate,  stipendiary,  or 
wise  into  the  truth  of  those  statements? — A.  The  people  who  garei 
affidavits  under  oath  as  to  what  they  knew  of  the  fisheries  in  regard 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  came  voluntarily.    I  said  to  them,  "Doyc 
know  anything  about  depredations  committed  by  Americans!" 
they  said  in  such  a  year  such  a  thing  happened,  either  to  me  or  n| 
neighbors,  or  in  some  other  cove. 

Cj.  Did  you  inquire  as  to  how  far  these  statements  were  tmef— ^ 
Yes,  when  we  could  do  so ;  but  it  was  difficult  because  of  the  shortai 
of  the  time.  We  did  not  want  to  prosecute  the  ofifenders ;  we  ooold 
do  so. 

Q.  You  could  not  prosecute  them  because  the  events  happened 
long  ago? — A.  One-half  of  the  time  we  did  not  know  who  commit 
depredations. 

Q.  Did  the  people  not  know  the  names  of  the  vessels  to  which 
crews  belonged  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  the  names  of  the  vessels  f — A.  Not  from  tb( 
people  this  summer. 

Q.  But  you  did  obtain  the  names  of  persons  on  wliom,  it  is  said,  d( 
redations  have  been  committed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  reports  on  the  depredations  to  the  departmeol 
police? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  thought  it  quite  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  go  in  thewalei 
this  Commission  ? — A.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  our  fishermen,  lirii 
on  the  coast,  were  interfered  with  or  injured  in  their  fishing  hy  Abm 
can  fishermen,  who  are  allowed  by  the  treaty  to  participate  in  the 
fishery ;  and  I  found  it  was  amply  proved. 

Q.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  this  matter  had  nothing  to  do 
the  subject  before  the  Commission? — A.  It  did  not;  I  thoagbt  r 
something  to  do  with  the  question. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  so  now  T — A.  I  think  so  yet,  and  shall  do  so  until 
bey  show  me  I  am  wrong. 

Q.  Woald  it  not  take  a  good  deal  to  satisfy  yon  that  it  had  not  some- 
hlug  to  do  with  the  snbject  before  the  Commission  f — A.  1  would 
eqaire  some  good  reasons. 

Q.  If  it  prodaced  any  elfect,  woald  it  not  be  that  of  irritating  the 
iMpIe  and  cansing  them  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  Americans  ? — A. 
¥e  never  did  anything  to  prejndice  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  we 
lave  suffered  in  silence  for  many  years. 

Q.  In  that  same  way  f — A.  Yes.  We  have  suffered  from  the  depre- 
tations  of  Americans,  and  have  suffered  in  silence.  The  people  might 
Ave  made  complaints  to  the  government ;  many  complaints  were  made 
D  me,  for  I  was  then  commander  of  the  government  vessel. 
Q.  Did  you  try  to  arrest  the  offenders! — A.  It  was  difficult  to  run 
fter  vessels  outside. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  catch  any  vessel  or  man  that  had  committed  depre- 
lations  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  examine  into  any  case,  except  to  take  depositions 
[>r  this  hearing  on  this  question  of  the  valne  of  fisheries  9 — A.  I  exam- 
Bed  officiall}'  into  some  cases,  but  we  could  not  find  the  perpetrators ; 
hey  had  gone.  I  believe  in  some  cases  I  knew  the  names  of  the  vessels. 
Q.  Did  you  follow  up  those  cases  in  which  you  knew  the  names  of 
iessels  f — A.  I  sometimes  took  the  depositions  of  the  people  in  expecta- 
ion  of  again  finding  the  vessels  in  British  waters,  but  I  did  not  find 
liem. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  those  depositions  f — A.  I  suppose  they 
re  uow  lost. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  after  them  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  them  and  utilize  them  in  this  inquiry  I — A. 
Ve  did  not  think  of  prosecuting  the  offenders  except  at  the  time. 
Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  yon  might  look  up  these  affidavits 
nd  make  use  of  them  before  the  Commission! — A.  Never. 
Q.  Why  would  they  not  be  as  good  to  prove  outrages  as  the  affidavits 
iken  during  your  recent  trip  ! — ^A.  They  might  prove  them  as  well,  but 
never  thought  of  them  and  never  looked  for  them. 
Q.  Yon  say  American  vessels  come  in  to  your  shore?,  that  your  peo- 
le  lay  onttheir  nets  at  night,  and  that  the  Americans  have  torn  up 
Bd  injured  those  moored  nets  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  inquiry  into  any  of  these  cases  of  injury  and 
wait! — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  arrested  any  party  ! — A.  Sometimes ;  yes.  You 
mat  remember  I  had  1,000  miles  of  coast  to  protect,  and  many  times  I 
ime  to  places  where  outrages  had  been  committed  after  they  had  been 
)mniitted.  Sometimes  the  people  knew  the  names  of  the  vessels. 
Dmetimes  they  lodged  a  complaint,  and  sometimes  they  did  not  think 
worth  while.  When  they  made  a  deposition  I  took  the  name  of  the 
esael,  with  the  expectation  of  perhaps  finding  the  vessel  a  second  time 
oring  the  season  in  British  waters.  As  to  depredations,  I  know  my« 
^If  as  to  the  fact,  because  when  I  have  entered  coves  the  people  have 
rnie  out,  boarded  my  vessel,  and  told  me  that  one,  two,  or  three  weeks 
efore  American  vessels  had  come  to  anchor,  moored  inside,  and,  when 
flerwards  getting  under  way,  they  would  sometimes  tear  the  nets  and 
dmetimes  carry  the  nets  away  altogether. 

Q.  Did  the  people  whose  affidavits  you  obtained  complain  very  much 
!  injury  done  to  their  nets  by  Americans  during  the  last  twelve  or 
«U'teen  years  ! — A.  They  did  not  give  that  as  a  complaint.    It  is  onl:" 
57  P 
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to  show  that  daring  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  not  only  were  their  fish  taken 
by  foreigners,  but  they  were  subjected  to  insults  and  depredations. 

Q.  Among  them  you  include  injury  done  to  nets  t — ^A.  I  mean  per- 
sonal insults,  breaking  into  houses  and  insults  to  women. 

Q.  Among  the  injuries  you  include  injuries  to  nets  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  suppose  the  injury  done 
to  the  nets  was  intentionally  done  t — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  in  most 
cases ;  but  in  several  cases  it  was  intentional.  Perhaps  it  was  more 
done  for  a  lark  than  anything  else.  I  took  an  affidavit  in  which  a  man 
said  an  American  vessel  getting  under  way  took  his  net,  with  his  anchor. 
The  fisherman,  the  owner  of  the  net  caught  by  the  anchor,  was  in  his 
boat  as  the  net  was  fastened  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  becaase  he  was 
drifting.  The  American  got  under  way  and  took  away  the  net  with  the 
anchor.  It  was  blowing  a  good  breeze,  the  vessel  was  under  sail,  and 
the  boat  was  dragged  stem  foremost  six  or  eight  miles,  and,  of  coarse, 
the  boat  was  in  danger  of  being  capsized  and  the  man  of  losing  his 
life,  but  the  people  on  board  of  the  vessel  were  laughing  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  it  happen  at  night  T — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  think  it  was  at  night  f — ^A.  Because  the  man  told 
me  that  under  oath. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  it  was  not  at  night  T — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  not  done  at  night  f — A.  I  am  not  sure ;  I 
don't  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  believe  so  t — A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Then  when  you  don't  remember,  you  always  assume  the  worst 
against  the  Americans,  do  you  ? — A.  The  man  gave  his  aflSldavit  in  tJuU 
way. 

Q.  Where  is  the  affidavit  t — A.  In  the  hands  of  the  government 

Q.  What  is  the  man's  name  ? — A.  I  don't  remember.  Yon  will  &nd 
the  man's  name  if  you  look  at  the  affidavit ;  he  is  from  Great  Talley. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  deposed  that  it  occurred  during  the 
day  or  at  night !— A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  you  assume  it  was  by  day  T — ^A.  They  don't  drift  on  dark 
nights.    I  assume  it  was  daylight. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  strong  gale  of  wind  blowing  t — A.  A  very 
good  breeze  blowing — a  strong  breeze. 

Q.  You  made  up  your  mind  that  what  was  done  was  all  intentional  f— 
A.  I  never  made  up  my  mind  that  they  hooked  the  net  intentionally.  I 
am  only  repeating  what  the  deponent  said  under  oath  in  his  affidavit. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  he  did  not  hook  the  net  intentionally  yet 
he  drifted  intentionally  t — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  the  people  said. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  more  cases  of  insults  or  injuries;  can  yon  give 
us  any  names  Y — A.  There  are  some  others  in  the  affidavits.  I  cant 
remember  their  names. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  places  from  which  there  are  affidavits  re^gard 
ing  outrages t — ^A.  There  is  one  from  a  man  from  Mont  Louis. 

Q.  Were  injuries  done  to  that  man's  vessel  T — A.  He  explained  in  his 
affidavit  the  injuries  he  suffered. 

Q.  Were  his  nets  injured  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  cases  are  mentioned  in  the  affidavits  yon  took  of  ioji  rr 
having  been  done  by  American  vessels  to  the  nets  of  your  people  t-  A. 
I  don't  remember:  I  believe  in  ten  affidavits  they  spea^:  of  depredati'^  i% 
injuries  done  on  shore  and  to  nets. 

Q.  How  many  relate  to  injuries  done  to  nets  T— A.  I  dont  remenr  t. 
These  people  were  speaking  of  what  was  done  on  a  certain  coast;  <    p* 
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redations  might  have  been  committed  at  another  pla^e,  and  the  people 
at  the  former  place  would  not  know  of  them. 

Q.  iDJnrieB  to  nets  in  other  places  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  injury  being  done  to  a  fisherman,  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  by  another  British  subject? — A.  I  have  heard  that  some  of 
the  crews  of  vessels  from  Ganso  had  landed  on  the  shore  and  had  in- 
sulted and  frightened  the  people. 

Q.  Did  you  take  affidavits  in  regard  to  those  cases? — A.  I  took  depo- 
sitions when  those  cases  happened,  when  I  was  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Q.  This  year  you  were  getting  up  testimony  with  two  gentlemen  and 
you  heard  of  those  cases;  did  you  make  any  memoranda  or  take  any 
evidence  as  to  those  outrages? — A.  Not  one  of  the  deponents  that  I  saw 
ever  offered  to  make  a  deposition  against  a  British  vessel  or  subject. 

Q.  But  yon  heard  there  were  such  cases? — A.  I  heard  there  were 
when  I  was  commander  of  the  government  vessel;  but  I  suppose  the 
cases  I  have  heard  of  were  not  known  of  by  the  persons  who  made  the 
depositions. 

Q.  Yon  were  there  this  summer;  were  yon  only  after  cases  of  injury 
done  by  Americans  ? — A.  We  were  not  after  the  subject  of  injuries  in 
particular. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Did  yon  keep  a  list  of  American  vessels  you  saw  during  your  late 
trip  this  summer  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  enumerated  all  you  saw  this  summer  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  state  to  the  Commission  all  the  American  vessels 
yoQ  saw,  and  how  many  fish  they  were  catching. — A.  I  did  not  see  many* 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  many  American  vessels  you  saw  during  the 
trip? — A.  I  saw  but  very  few  American  vessels. 

Q.  Begin  where  you  saw  one  vessel,  and  give  the  Oommission,  in  de- 
tail, an  account  of  the  American  vessels  which  were  enjoying  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing  in  and  about  British  waters,  and  which  you  saw  during 
your  three  week's  trip. — A.  We  saw  them  in  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Yon  have  mentioned  those  already.  Were  those  all  yon  saw? — 
A.  Yes,  on  the  coast  of  6asp6. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  see  any  in  the  places  where  yon  took  affidavits  ?— A. 
No. 

Q.  Were  there  none  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — A.  Yes,  there  were 
several. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — A.  Fishing  for  mackerel. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  say  were  at  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  I  might 
have  seen  about  25  mackerellng  and  sailing  about 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  at  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  We  did  not 
pass  that  way.  We  had  not  much  chance  to  see  vessels,  because  in  the 
daytime  we  were  anchored  near  the  shore,  and  at  night  we  went  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fog  during  th9  trip. 
We  were  only  three  days  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  during  a  day 
and  a  half  there  was  fog;  but  as  we  went  into  Pleasant  Bay  we  saw 
25  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  vessels  the  fleet  numbered  there  ? — A. 
We  heard  there  were  70. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  hear  that  ? — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  about  the  number  of  vessels  at  other  points?— 
A.  We  did  not  hear. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  were  not  any  except  those  you  have 
referred  to? — A.  We  were  not  taking  the  names  of  vessels. 
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Q.  Have  you  reason  to  soppose  there  were  any  American  veeasls  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  you  went  to,  except  soch  as  yoB  hare 
already  mentioned  ? — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  I  saw  only  one  side 
of  the  islands,  and  I  was  told  there  were  a  good  many  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  you  gave  to  Mr.  ]Jana  for  there  being  so  fev 
American  vessels,  that  it  was  not  late  enough  in  the  season  t — ^A.  Yee; 
on  the  coast  of  Gasp^. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  throngh  the  Strait  of  Ganso  T — A.  No ;  we  went  from 
Gasp6  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  remaioed  there  three  days. 

Cj.  Did  you  not  come  down  into  this  province? — A.  To  Pieton. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  American  vessels^nsnally  arrive  at  Gasp^f^A.  Id 
August. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  August  ? — A.  Sometimes  at  the  beginnini:,  some- 
times in  the  middle;  sometimes  in  July.  It  depends  ou  the qaaotltyof 
fish  they  find  on  the  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  usual  time  for  the  arrival  of  American 
fishing- vessels  at  the  grounds  where  they  intend  to  fish  on  these  coasu 
is  about  the  4th  of  July  ? — A.  It  might  be  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  but  they  come  late  to  Gasp6. 

Q.  How  late  f — A.  About  the  middle  of  August  and  the  end  of  An- 
gust,  and  sometimes  the  beginning  of  August.  When  commandiog  the 
government  vessel  I  never  saw  a  fleet  there  till  the  beginning  or  end 
of  August ;  sometimes  I  saw  a  few  vessels  there  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  Have  you  not  kept  yourself  familiar  with  the  Gasi^  coast,  so  as 
to  know  that  no  considerable  number  of  American  vessels  have  fisiied 
for  mackerel  there  t — A.  There  have  not  been  many  for  some  yean 

By  Mr,  Doutre : 

Q.  As  to  the  opinions  that  you  expressed  about  the  Washington 
Treaty,  were  they  acquired  opiuions,  or  did  yon  express  similar  opiuiou 
formerly,  at  other  times  f — ^A.  I  expressed  opinions  unfavorable  to  (be 
Treaty  of  Washington,  because  I  knew  the  bad  effect  of  the  Eeciprodty 
Treaty. 

Q.  What  occasion  had  yon  to  express  such  opinionat — ^A.  Becaue 
under  the  Eecipcocity  Treaty  we  gave  up  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  our  fishermen  getting  nothing  in  return  except  Uie  competi- 
tion of  American  fishermen  in  their  own  waters. 

Q.  Had  you  any  public  occasion  to  express  such  c^inions  T-*A.  I 
expressed  them  in  Parliament. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  voyage  made  by  you  on  the  coast  of  Gasp^,  what 
remuneration  have  you  received  f — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  remuneration  do  you  expect  to  receive! — ^A.  None. 

Q.  Have  you  received  even  your  traveling  expenses  I— -A  Na 

Q.  Have  you  done  this  from  public  spirit!— A.  Yes* 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  not  round  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape 
Breton  and  do  not  know  what  number  of  vessels  were  fishing  there  I-* 
A.  I  do. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  You  have  spoken  of  caplin  coming  into  the  shore  at  certain  aea- 
sons ;  what  do  they  come  in  for  ! — A.  To  spawn.  They  come  in  to 
spawn  in  immense  numbers.  You  see  the  spawn  in  great  qaantity  on 
the  sand  and  beach,  as  you  see  lantz.  Oaplin  continued  on  the  coastof 
Gasp6  for  more  than  a  month  during  each  of  two  years. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  particularly  well  informed  as  a  uatort^* 
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istt — A.  I  was  a  naturalist  by  occasion,  not  by  profession.    I  have 
described  some  varieties  of  the  fish  and  birds  of  the  gulf. 

No.  50. 

James  Hiokson,  government  fishing  overseer  for  the  county  of  Oloa- 
cester,  residing  at  Bathnrst,  Oloucester,  N.  B.,  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  As  fishery  overseer  your  jurisdiction  extendi  from  the 
county  line  at  Belledune  Elver  down  to  Tracadie,  I  believe  ? — Answer. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  Bathurst  all  your  life  ? — A.  I  was  born  on  the 
coast,  twenty  miles  below  Bathurst,  where  I  lived  during  the  summer 
months  until  twenty-five  years  ago.    I  have  resided  in  Bathurst  since. 

Q.  During  all  your  life  you  have  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  fish- 
ery, have  you  not! — A.  I  know  the  coast-fishery  pretty  well. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  fishing  business  prosecuted  on  the  south  shore  of 
Ghaleurs  Bay  ? — A.  There  is  a  very  large  business  in  cod-fishing,  and 
bas  been  for  a  number  of  years;  and  the  mackerel  fishing  and  salmon 
fishing  are  increasing  yearly. 

Q.  Are  there  Banks  along  the  south  shore  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  f — A. 
There  are. 

Q.  About  how  far  are  the  Banks  from  land? — A.  The  cod- banks  are 
from  one  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  along  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  Banks  9 — A.  It  aver- 
ages about  seven  fathoms. 

Q.  Between  the  shores  and  these  Banks  there  is  much  deeper  water? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  beyond  the  Banks  the  water  is  still  deeper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  water  abruptly  deep  on  each  side  of  the  Banks  ? — A.  Shoal- 
ing off  as  it  would  on  any  sand  or  gravel  bank. 

Q.  What  fish  feed  on  those  Banks? — A.  Codfish,  chiefly. 

Q.  Are  the  cod  chiefly  taken  on  those  Banks  in  Ghaleurs  Bay  ? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  why  they  resort  to  those  Banks? — ^A.  They  resort 
there  for  food. 

Q.  There  is  more  food  to  be  taken  on  those  Banks? — A.  There  is  more 
food  on  the  Banks  than  at  other  places. 

Q.  Do  the  Banks  extend  toward  Eestigouche? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
they  extend  above  the  mouth  of  Bathurst  Basin.  I  am  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  Banks,  and  have  fished  at  several  between  that  point  and 
Oaraqnette. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod-fishery  prosecuted  in  that  bay  ? — A.  It  is  hand- 
fishing  with  hook  and  line  by  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  It  is  boat  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  boats  are  employed  ? — A.  I  took  an  account  for 
a  number  of  seasons,  and  it  appears  in  the  fisheries  report.  I  rendered 
that  account  to  the  department  as  a  correct  account  of  the  number  of 
boats  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay. 

Q.  The  number  is  entered  at  1,128  boats  ? — A.  That  will  be  correct. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed? — A.  The  number  is  also  given  in 
the  report.    Some  of  the  boats  have  two  and  some  three  men  each. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  cod  they  catch  ? — A.  Some  few  are 
cared  by  the  fishermen  themselves.    Generally  the  fish  are  brought  to 
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sliore  and  sold  green  to  the  merchants,  who  cnre  them  and  ship  them  to 
Europe. 

Q.  Does  any  part  of  the  cnred  cod  go  to  the  United  States  t— A.  I 
have  had  no  report  of  any  being  shipi)ed  to  the  United  States,  and  I  aa 
not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  Is  a  large  quantity  of  mackerel  taken  on  yonr  shores  1 — A.  Then 
is  a  large  quantity  taken  some  years,  and  other  years  the  quantity  is 
not  so  large. 

Q.  In  those  years  when  a  less  quantity  of  mackerel  is  taken,  to  what 
do  you  attribute  it  T — ^A.  To  stormy  weather  and  want  of  bait 

Q.  Does  the  stormy  weather  affect  the  chance  of  getting  baitf— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  you  generally  use  for  mackerel  ? — A.  Our  fishermen 
use  spring  herring,  lantz,  and  pogies  when  they  can  get  them. 

Q.  Does  caplin  come  in  to  the  shore  f — ^A.  In  large  quantities. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  when  there  is  a  want  of  bait 
those  years  and  you  do  not  catch  as  many  fish,  it  is  due  to  the  weather 
being  too  stormy  Y — A.  It  is  because  it  is  too  stormy  to  get  the  bait. 

Q.  What  time  does  the  bait  season  commence  with  you  f— A  The 
spring  herring  strike  in  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out — on  1st  May.  The 
caplin  comes  about  1st  June,  smelt  about  15th  June,  and  lantz  in  Jolv 
and  August. 

Q.  How  do  yonr  fishermen  take  the  bait  f — A.  They  take  smelt  in 
the  mouths  of  rivers  with  scoop-nets,  and  capliu  with  scoop-nets  aloo; 
the  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  a  large  supply  of  fresh  bait  on  hand  or  do  thej 
trust  to  a  daily  supply  f — A.  They  have  to  trust  to  a  daily  supply. 

Q.  Then  when  it  is  very  stormy  and  the  fishermen  cannot  get  bait, 
they  consequently  cannot  get  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  north  side  of  the  bay  f — A.  Not  soft- 
ciently  to  speak  regarding  it. 

Q.  Take  the  south  side  of  the  bay ;  is  the  mackerel  fishery  an  inshore 
or  outshore  fishery  T — ^A.  Three-fourths  of  all  mackerel  taken  on  tiie 
south  side  of  the  bay  are  taken  inside  of  three  miles  from  a  coast  hne. 

Q.  How  far  inside  as  a  rule  t — A.  From  all  my  experience  and  ohser- 
vation  I  think  the  greatest  quantity  of  mackerel  is  taken  about  two 
miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  mackerel  feed  much  on  the  cod-banks  you  speak  of  f— ^  'So] 
they  feed  more  on  lantz,  caplin,  and  smelt,  inside  the  Banks. 

Q.  That  would  be  within  one  mile  of  the  shore  f — A.  A  great  qoan- 
tity  is  taken  within  one  mile ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  mackerel  is  taken 
between  one  mile  and  two  miles  from  the  shore  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  From  Belledune  Eiver,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  Best!- 
gonche  and  Gloucester  counties,  all  the  way  down  on  the  south  side  and 
around  Miscou,  and  down  as  far  as  Tracadie,  you  have  jurisdiction,  and 
know  the  coast  ? — A.  I  can  speak  with  more  certainty  from  Belledane 
Point  to  Point  Miscou  than  I  can  from  the  eastern  point  of  Miseoa  to 
Tracadie. 

Q.  Is  not  the  codfish  also,  to  a  great  extent,  an  inshore  fish !— A  Id 
the  early  part  of  the  season  the  cod  are  taken  within  one  mile  of  tlie 
shore ;  at  some  seasons  they  move  farther  out,  but  they  are  generallv 
taken  along  the  Banks  I  have  spoken  of  as  their  feeding-grounds. 

Q.  Is  the  annual  catch  of  cod  there  very  large  f — A.  It  is  a  iarp 
catch. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing  every  year  t — ^A.  Last  season  it  ww 
not  so  good  as  it  had  been  some  seasons  before. 
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Q.  Why  f — A.  They  attribate  it  to  the  weather  being  very  stormy  and 
want  of  bait.  This  season  it  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years ;  it  is  gradually  increasing. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  increasing  because  more  people  are  engaged  in  the 
business  f — A.  Not  on  our  coast.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  more 
fishermen  there  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  The  business  is  con- 
dacted  by  firms  which  carry  on  their  business  by  rule.  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  Jersey  houses. 

Q*  Do  the  Jersey, houses  have  fishermen  go  up  as  far  as  Bathurst  ? — 
A.  No ;  they  are  out  more  towards  the  open  gulf,  Oaraquette,  Shippe- 
gan,  and  round  there. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  how  many  vessels  are  employed  on  the  south  side 
of  Bay  Ghaleurs  ? — A.  It  is  also  in  the  report. 

Q.  The  number  stated  is  17  vessels  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  number. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  American  mackerelers  were  fishing 
on  the  south  side  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  during  the  years  of  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty  T — A.  I  have  seen  them  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast  fishing, 
but  I  could  not,  from  personal  observation,  give  yon  the  number,  for  I 
did  not  board  them  and  take  their  names.  From  reliable  information, 
I  can  state  there  were  300  in  Little  Sbippegan  at  one  time.  One  man 
said  he  counted  306,  and  another  man  said  he  counted  300  at  a  dififerent 
time. 

Q.  Would  those  numbers  coincide  with  your  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject I — A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  sufficient  American  vessels  sailing  up  and 
down  the  bay  to  believe  such  was  correct.  I  counted  30  within  a  few 
miles'  space  fishing*and  drifting  off. 

Q.  How  close  in  were  they  fishing  f — A.  At  that  time  they  were 
within  one  mile  and  a  half  and  two  miles  from  the  shore.  They  start 
early  in  the  day  inshore  with  a  southwest  wind,  throw  out  their  bait,  and 
drift  off  as  they  fish. 

Q.  What  was  their  practice  in  coming  inshore  f  It  was  not  very  safe 
inshore  f — ^A.  With  a  southwest  wind  they  are  perfectly  safe.  They 
would  run  in,  throw  out  the  bait,  heave  to  on  the  main-sail  and 
jib,  and  drift  off  with  the  wind  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  five  or  six  miles 
oot. 

Q.  The  vessels  would  take  the  fish  out  with  them  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  mackerel  frequent  the  body  of  the  bay  or  the  shores  ! — A.  They 
frequent  the  shores  for  feeding  purposes. 

Q.  Then  to  get  them  out  toward  the  middle  of  the  bay  you  must  entice 
them  out  Y — A.  Tes,  the  vessels  entice  them  out. 

Q.  Could  any  person  having  only  the  right  to  fish  in  the  body  of  the 
bay  and  away  from  the  shores,  possibly  succeed  in  fishing  ! — A.  Not  to 
make  it  pay. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  successfully  carried  on  ? — A.  It  would 
not  pay  in  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  the  statement  that  the  inshore  fisheries 
for  mackerel  along  that  coast  are  practically  useless  and  worth  nothing 
at  all,  and  that  the  whole  profitable  fishing  is  outside  ? — A.  I  should 
say  the  man  who  made  it  either  knows  nothing  of  the  fisheries  or  else  he 
was  telling  a  willful  falsehood. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  mackerel  you  catch? — ^A.  They  are 
shipped  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  but  some  go  to  Quebec. 

Q.  Are  they  sent  fresh  t — A.  They  are  now  shipping  them  fresh  in  ice 
by  the  Intercolonial  Railroad.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  very  large  and  grow- 
ing trade.  There  will  be  very  little  mackerel  pickled  this  year  their 
way,  for  they  are  shipping  nearly  all  fresh. 
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Q.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  fish  into  the  Uaited  States,  tlie 
Treaty  of  Washiugtoa  will  be  of  very  little  valae  to  year  part  of  tke 
coQDtry,  for  before  tbe  treaty  fresh  fish  went  into  the  United  Statei 
free! — A.  It  will  not  be  the  slightest  benefit  in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  don't  send  any  vessels  from  Bay  Ohaleurs  to  fish  in  Amerieai 
waters,  I  suppose  f— A.  I  never  heard  of  any  i>f  our  vessels  going  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Canadian  vessel  going  there  to  uSa  f— A. 
I  never  heard  of  one. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  catches  of  American  vessel^,  do  you  know  a  ves- 
sel called  the  John  Wesley  f — ^A.  I  remember  her  well ;  I  have  seet 
her  frequently. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  years  ? — A.  I  cannot ;  but  she  came  year  after  ye« 
to  our  shores.  I  have  seen  her  about  20  years  ago,  and  I  think  the  lul 
time  I  saw  her  was  6  or  7  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  she  come  year  after  year  to  the  same  place  to  fiah  f — A  She 
always  fished  along  the  same  coast,  from  Bathurst  Harbor  down  to 
Grindstone  Point,  and  on  to  Oaraquette  and  back  again  down  that  ooasi. 
She  got  two  cargoes  a  year  generally.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  60  or  70 
tons. 

Q.  She  got  all  she  could  carry  ? — A.  Yesi;  and  she  generally  went 
.home  early.  She  was  counted  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  and  she  was  wdl 
acquainted  along  the  shore.  The  captain  and  crew  used  to  call  aloof 
there  and  obtain  fresh  meat,  butter,  &c.  They  were  well  known  and 
they  bebaved  well.  They  fished  generally  right  along  the  shore  wherever 
they  wished  to  do  so,  no  one  interfered  with  them. 

Q.  Did  that  vessel  come  each  year  to  catch  fish  lushore  ? — A  So  br 
as  I  know,  sbe  always  caught  her  full  cargoes  along  the  coast  each  sod 
every  year.  I  have  frequently  seen  her  fishing  within  cue  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  shore,  year  after  year.  Several  other  American  vessels 
also  did  so,  but  I  cannot  give  tbeir  names.  I  well  recollect  the  veasdl 
particularly  mention.  I  know  the  captain,  and  I  have  couvensed  viib 
him  frequently.    I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Did  she  fish  inside  the  limits  after  the  abolition  of  tbe  BeciprodtT 
Treaty  t — A  I  cannot  say  that  she  did.  I  do  not  remember  of  her  hav- 
ing  done  so. 

Q.  Besides  the  fisheries  of  which  you  have  spoken,  have  jon  not  a 
herring  fishery  there  f — A.  Yes,  we  have  a  spring  and  fall  herrio^ 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  is  it  carried  on  ? — A.  The  spring  fishery  is  prosecnted  all 
along  the  coast.  The  herring  strike  along  tbe  coast  in  almost  all  diree- 
tions.  The  fall  fishery  is  chiefiy  pursued  on  Oaraquette  and  Shippegao 
herring  banks,  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  this  a  very  important  fishery  at  one  time  ? — A.  Yes,  and  a 
very  good  fishery.  Large  quantities  of  a  very  good  quality  of  herring 
were  taken  there. 

Q.  Are^these  Banks  within  1^  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  TbeCara- 
quette  Bank  is  situated,  I  think,  about  2  or  2^  miles  off  Garaqnette 
Island,  and  Point  Mizenette;  one  of  them,  a  small  bank,  is  not  or  we 
than  one  mile  from  Point  Mizenette,  and  the  other  one  is  sitaated  do  m 
towards  Miscou.  The  latter  is  the  Shippegan  Bank.  It  lays  proba  dy 
one  mile  off  a  line  down  from  Point  Mizenette  to  the  northern  poin*  of 
Miscou. 

Q.  Those  were  two  important  and  prolific  fisheries  f — ^A.  Yea. 

Q.  Are  they  so  now  f — A.  No.  I  went  there  two  years  ago  with  re  sr- 
ence  to  some  disputes  which  had  arisen  among  schooners  and  fisli  g^ 
boats ;  and  I  was  then  informed  by  all  parties  that  those  fisbeiies    d 
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beeo  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to  the  throwing  of  garry  OTerboar<i 
(he  vesselB.  The  fisberiea  were  very  poor  that  seaaoo  aod  tasD  b 
tleo,  owiug  to  that  reEMon.  They  naed  geaerally  to  catch  the  fish  in 
6  fathoms  of  water,  but  the  year  i  was  there  they  bad  had  to  ino^ 
BDd  fioh  for  herring  Id  abont  9  fathoms  of  water,  as  tish  were  onlj 
(>keu  in  any  Quaatity  iii  that  de|>th  of  water.  Last  season  the; 
them  there  in  10  and  II  fathoms  of  water,  having  been  obliged  to 
«ti11  farther  oat. 

Q.  How  far  would  .this  be  from  the  land  t — A.  Perhaps  half  a  i 
a  mile  off  the  regular  Bunk  where  the  herring  used  to  be  caoght. 

Q.  Did  the  disputes  to  which  you  refer  arise  between  the  boat 
American  vessels  1 — A.  Word  was  seat  me  that  tbey  were  Am 
veeseis,  bat  I  did  not  find  any  of  them  there.  They  told  me  tb 
ABiericans  left  before  I  arrived.  I  found  some  Nova  Scotian  and 
Bdvaid  Island  vessels}  these  also,  the  fishermen  said,  threw 
overboard. 

Q.  And  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  has  destroyed  thei 
eries  t — A.  Yes  ;  it  has  doue  so  to  a  great  extent  on  these  Batiks 

Q,  Duriug  the  last  ton  years  the  Dominion  Government  has  g 
WDBideiable  trouble  and  expense,  I  believe,  in  reference  to  the  j 
tioD  of  the  fisheries  in  rivers  entering  into  the  Gnlf  and  Bay  o 
knrat — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  this  protection  of  the  fisheries  Increased  the  nnniber 
tah  in  those  rivers  1 — A.  Yes ;  and  also  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Has  it  improved  the  sea  fisheries  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Why  T — A.  Because  it  has  increased  the  food  of  the  fish, 
food  has  thus  become  more  numerous  along  the  coast,  and  the  flsb 
of  course  to  the  places  where  their  food  is  most  abundant. 

Q.  In  short,  yon  say  that  the  protection  of  the  river  fisherit 
hftd  the  effect  of  increasing  the  valae  of  the  bay  fisheries  I — A.  1 
ao  beaitatiou  in  saying  so  positively. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  have  paid  attention  to  this  matter,  ani 
it  is  part  of  your  business  to  do  so  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  has  increased  the  number  of  salmon ;  and  are  smHll  s 
preyed  upon  by  sea  fishes  1 — A.  Yes ;  as  much  as  auy  other  fish 
they  are  small  and  unable  to  protect  themselves.  Our  small  salm 
deatroyed  as  quickly  as  smelt. 

Q.  The  bait  of  these  fish  has  been  increased  in  consequence  ' 
protection  of  the  river  fisheriesf — A.  Yes;  this  is  ackuowledg 
every  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Q.  Aud  the  fish  in  the  rivers  are  increasing  rapidly  from  y< 
year  f — A.  Yes ;  they  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Q.  I)o  you  know  auy  thing  about  the  system  of  trawl-fishing  t- 
uver  saw  them  trawling,  but  I  have  seen  the  trawls  when  rigge 
prepared  for  being  set. 

Q.  Have  you  beard  complaints  regarding  the  effect  of  trawl-flshi 
A  ¥es;  our  Caraquette  aud  Shippegan  boatmen,  who  fish  wil 
llae,  grumble  terribly  about  it,  and  say  that  by  trawling  all  the 
ud  parent  fish — the  breeding  fish — are  taken ;  thus  the  boatfishi 
ue  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  many  flsb,  aud  they  c 
Kcare  their  share  of  the  large  fish  at  all. 

(j.  What  do  they  say  abont  pnrse  seining  T — A.  That  it  is  destr 
eoiioerning  all  kinds  of  fish,  big  and  small. 

Q.  Did  an  instanoe  of  this  occur  the  other  day  before  you  came  h< 
A  les;  an  American  schooner,  said  to  hail  from  Gloucester,  ca 
wine  abont  three  miles  below,  and  to  the  east  of,  the  mouth  of  tb 
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bor,  and  aboat  a  mile  off  shore,  and  sarroanded  a  very  large  qaastit 
of  mackerel.    They  drew  the  parse,  and  while  so  doing  the  seine  caoi 
on  a  flake  of  an  anchor,  which  tore  a  great  part  of  the  bottom  oat  of  1 
seine ;  hence  a  great  portion  of  the  mackerel  escaped,  bat  neverthc 
the  seiners  obtained  a  very  good  hanl.    They  also  brooght  up  a  ?( 
large  qnantity  of  lobsters  in  the  seine.    I  tried  hard  to  obtain  the 
of  this  vessel,  bat  was  anable  to  do  so. 

Q.  The  parse  seine  takes  in  all  kinds  of  fish,  big  and  small  T— A.  Ye 
it  is  a  small  meshed  seine,  and  everything  that  it  encircles,  the  food 
the  fish,  the  fish,  and  everything  else,  is  taken. 

Q.  It  scrapes  the  bottom  clean  t — A..  Yes.  They  have  now  tiu 
seines  so  leaded  and  weighted  that  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  wl 
ever  be  the  depth  of  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  draw  the  seine  aroai 
the  mackerel  the  latter  descend.  They  first  raise  the  mackerel  iD| 
school  by  feeding  them,  and  then  they  shoot  oat  the  boats,  and,  eneii 
cling  the  school  with  the  seine,  draw  the  parse.  The  mackerel  alwaj 
descend  in  order  to  get  nnder  the  seine,  and  therefore  the  latter  mi 
reach  the  bottom  almost  immediately  after  being  cast. 

Q.  Do  the  seiners  thns  kill  many  fish  useless  to  them  !«A.  0,  dc 
yes.  This  mode  of  seining  is  very  destractive  to  all  kinds  of  lisherii 
very  destractive  indeed. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  to  oar  coast  to  secare  bait  for 
purposes  f — A  Yes.    They  mast  get  bait  from  the  shore  fishers. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  it  or  bay  it,  or  do  they  fish  for  and  bay  it  M 
They  fish  for  it  when  they  can,  and  if  they  can  buy  it  they  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  squid  along  your  shores  f — A.  Yes ;  in  large  qvMtitH 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year.   They  strike  inshore  some  time  abonlttel 
of  Anprnst  and  the  first  of  September.   They  have  not  arrived  yet^  ~ 
quantities  were  there  last  season,  and  this  is  generally  the  caseerc 
season. 

Q.  Squid  are  a  favorite  bait  for  cod  f — A.  They  are  the  best  cod-^ 
for  trawlinglines  that  can  be  obtained.  They  are  considered  to  be 
best  bait  for  cod. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  oome  inshore  for  them  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  large  quantities  of  that  bait  onyourooastM 
Yes ;  also  all  along  the  shore  from  Belledane  Point  to  South  Ti 
I  have  seen  places  where  twenty  barrels  of  them  coald  be  taken  witlul 
scoop-net ;  yon  could  wade  out  and  just  scoop  them  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  could  successfully  proseeate 
cod-fishing,  either  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  in  the  Bay  of  Chi' 
unless  they  had  the  privilege  of  coming  inshore  for  bait  f— A  No;  I 
not  think  that  they  could  do  so  otherwise.    I  do  not  consider  it 
able  to  think  that  they  oould  carry  on  this  fishery  without  thatprii 
I  know  that  our  fishermen  have  to  come  in,  if  they  have  not  bait  enoQ| 
with  half  a  load,  and  sometimes  with  less  than  that;  as  soon  as  the 
bait  is  done  they  have  to  come  inshore  to  secure  bait. 

Q.  You  said  that  there  was  not  a  very  good  catch  of  fish^say  mi 
erel,  for  instance — ^last  year,  and  yon  attributed  this  to  the 
weather f — A.  Yes;  all  the  fishermen  of  whom  I  inquired  also  tboof 
so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  fish  schooling  last  yearf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  can  yon  thns  tell  whether  they  are  plentiful  or  notf^A.  Tc 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  fish  schooling  as  usual  last  year  f— A  Tea. 

Q.  But  the  weather  was  too  stormy  to  permit  of  their  being  takei 
A.  Yes ;  these  fish  will  not  rise  in  stormy  weather;  they  wantasoo 
west  wind  to  induce  them  to  do  so.    A  wind  ofiF  land  is  tiie  best  wind 
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16  taking:  of  mackerel ;  when  the  water  is  perfectly  calm  they  school 

^tter  and  rise  better  to  the  bait. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  in  fact,  all  the  mackerel  now  taken  in  your 

nghborhood  are  shipped  at  once  to  the  United  States  in  the  fresh 

atoT — A.  Yes ;  the  chief  portion  of  them  is  so  shipped.    This  is  done 

berever  they  can  be  bronght  in  the  fresh  state  to  a  railway. 

Q.  If  the  market  for  fresh  fish  is  not  very  good  at  any  time,  do  they 

eeze  and  keep  them  f — A.  Yes ;  for  winter  nse. 

Q.  And  ship  them  in  winter  t — A.  Yes.    I  think  there  are  five  freez- 

%  in  Bathnrst. 

Q.  What  are  these  freezers  like  t — A.  A  building  in  which  the  fish  are 

)  be  frozen  is  prepared,  and  they  generate  the  frost  by  mixing  salt  and 

ie,  and  putting  this  between  galvanized  iron  plates;  and  as  the  frost  is 

ffown  off  from  the  ice  by  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  it  is  introduced 

ito  the  fish  through  these  galvanized  sheet-iron  plates. 

Q.  And  the  fish  are  thus  frozen  in  summer  as  hard  as  it  is  possible  to 

eeze  them  in  winter! — A.  Yes;  a  forty-pound  salmon  can  be  frozen 

ird  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  And  how  long  can  they  keep  in  that  state  f^A.  For  12  months  if 

on  so  choose. 

Q.  And  if  the  market  for  these  fish  is  not  favorable  in  the  summer, 

ley  can  be  frozen  in  the  fresh  state  and  sent  in  the  frozen  state  in 

inter  to  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Practically  this  Washington  Treaty  is  of  no  earthly  nse  to  the 

ftbennen  in  your  neighborhood  t — A.  It  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  from  what  port  the  John  Wesley  comes? — A. 
o;  Dor  the  captain's  name,  though  I  have  seen  him  frequently. 
Q.  How  many  years  have  passed  since  she  visited  your  shores  f — A* 
do  not  think  that  she  has  been  there  for  seven  years. 
Q.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  availed  herself  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  ? — A.  She  may  have  come  since  to  our  coast ;  she 
lay  be  afloat  yet,  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  How  many  American  mackerel  fishing  vessels  have  you  seen  this 
earl— A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  heard  of  as  being  there  t — ^A.  IS'one  were  in 
rhen  I  was  down  the  coast. 

Q.  When  was  that  I—A.  About  the  20th  of  July. 
Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  being  there  since  ! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Some  have  passed  up  the  bay,  but  I  could  not 
dl  how  many,  because  they  may  pass  up  and  come  down  again. 
Q.  So  the  same  vessel  may  be  counted  twice  ? — A.  Yes,  for  aught  I 
sow. 

Q.  One  is  pretty  sure  to  count  them  twice  ? — A.  Yes.  I  only  know 
f  three  or  four  vessels  that  have  been  seen  coming.  Of  course  I  did 
ot  make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  but  the  seiner  I  mentioned,  and  two 
r  three  others,  were  on  the  coast. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  did  you  see  along  the  coast  last 
rear !— A.  I  saw  very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  see  half  a  dozen  f — A.  There  might  have  been  more ;  but 
ouly  saw  a  few,  and  I  did  not  keep  any  correct  count  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  in  1875  f — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Their  number  was  small  t — A.  Yes,  compared  with  what  it  used 
Dbe. 
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Q.  How  was  it  in  1874  f — A.  I  think  that  their  anmber  was  ud 
that  year  as  compared  with  former  years. 

Q.  What  abont  1873  f — ^A.  The  namber  was  then  sometiiiDg  the 

Q.  When  was  the  last  year  daring  which  a  eonsiderable  nmnlMr 
American  fishing-vessels  were  seen  on  the  soath  side  of  the 
Obalenrs  ? — A.  Probably  abont  1870.    I  think  that  there  was  a 
American  fleet  in  that  year. 

Q.  Bat  not  since  f — ^A.  I  would  not  say  so  positively,  for  a  number 
these  vessels  have  been  there  since.    A  great  many  were  there, 
ever,  about  1870. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  the  reason  why  the  cod-fisheiy 
not  been  good  this  year  was  owing  to  stormy  weather  and  the  want 
bait  f — A.  I  then  referred  to  last  season. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  there  was  no  bait  which  the  fishermen 
ase,  or  that  there  was  actually  no  bait! — A.  They  coald  not  cateh  bfi 
it  was  too  stormy  to  permit  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  iailnreof  mackerel  bait  to  the  same  reason^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  your  boatmen  who  fish  for  mackerel  had  been  supplied  vtll 
pogies  from  the  States,  could  they  not  have  caught  fish  ? — A.  Piobabh 
they  could  have  done  so,  but  they  do  not  generally  procure  this  ban 
There  is  no  occasion  to  do  so  unless  the  weather  is  very  stormf,  aol 
this  is  seldom  the  case. 

Q.  There  being  usually  a  good  supply  of  bait  on  year  coast,  that  bit 
is  not  worth  the  expense  that  would  be  entailed  in  bringing  ictiiero^-* 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  coast  are  there  in  your  district !— A.  I  ooqU 
hardly  say. 

Q.  How  many  harbors  are  in  your  district? — A.  We  have,forT«Bd8|: 
Bathurst,  Caraquette,  Big  Shippegan,  Little  Shippegan,  and  Tncaifii 
Harbors — five. 

Q.  And  in  these  five  harbors  you  have  seventeen  fishing-vesselsH 
A.  Yes.  They  are  chiefly  owned  in  Oaraqaette  and  Shippegaa  Harbon 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  these  vessels?— A.  I  suppose  they  wooH 
average  from  thirtj^-five  to  forty  tons. 

Q.  How  do  they  dispose  of  the  mackerel  which  they  catch  and  wbtok 
are  sent  to  the  States  ? — A.  A  good  many  of  the  boat-fishers  ship  to  tM 
States  themselves  in  what  is  called  the  Quarry  schooner.  OrindsUM 
are  shipped  from  a  quarry  to  the  United  States,  and  for  a  i^^™^'^ 
years  a  good  many  of  the  fishermen  have  sent  their  fish  to  the  Stitt| 
in  the  schooner  with  the  grindstones.  Mr.  Low,  or  whoever  takes  thatt 
«ells  them  and  makes  the  returns.  Others  sell  their  fish  to  specolAtoii 
who  come  there  for  the  purpose  from  the  States.  J 

Q.  Are  firms  established  for  this  purpose  there? — A.  No ;  not  for  W 
purchase  of  mackerel.  J 

Q.  And  those  who  do  not  send  their  fish  direct  sell  them  to  the  spefl 
nlators? — A.  Yes.  ^      i 

Q.  Formerly  when  American  vessels  were  there  did  any  sell  Aeir  w| 
to  these  vessels  or  is  this  done  now  ? — A.  1  never  knew  of  it  ' 
done.    These  vessels  generally  caught  their  own  cargoes.    This  je^ 
fishermen  are  shipping  nearly  all  the  fish  in  the  fresh  state  packed  fl| 
ice.  " 

Q.  In  search  of  what  food  do  the  mackerel  go  to  theBanbMj 
Lantz.    The  mackerel  come  inshore  for  them.    The  lautz  playalonf 
fiand  beach,  and  the  mackerel  follow  them  and  the  caplin. 

Q.  Are  the  lantz  a  kind  of  sand-ell  ? — A.  Yes. 
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12,  How  long  is  it  f — A.  Six  or  seven  inohes. 

).  Is  It  foaud  a  good  ways  oat  from  the  shore  ? — A.  I  have  not 

own  them  to  be  foand  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore. 

3.  How  is  it  with  the  shrimp  or  that  little  red  fish  f — A.  It  stays 

fitly  on  the  bottom.    The  shrimp  is  a  small  shell-fish. 

).  I  refer  to  the  shrimp  or  brit  which  the  mackerel  consume  1 — A. 

ey  lay  generally  along  the  shore.    They  are  never  found,  to  my  knowl- 

Ke,  in  very  deep  water. 

^  Yoor  ezperieuce  has  been  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  fishery  within 

nd  3  miles  of  the  shore  ? — A.  I  am  pretty  well  acqaaiuted  with  it  be- 

|Mi  that  distance. 

^  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  brit  are  found  25  and  50 

les  off  shore  t — A.  This  may  probably  be  the  case.    I  am  not  much 

laainted  with  the  habits  of  the  brit  or  shrimp,  but  I  am  perfectly  ao- 

uoted  with  the  habita  of  the  lantz. 

Q.  And  this  bait  confines  itself  to  the  shore! — A.  Yes^  it  half  buries 

elf  in  the  sand.    It  is  a  sand  fish. 

I).  Are  there  any  mackerel-spawning  grounds  along  the  south  side  of 

»Bay  of  Chaleurs  T — A.  I  cannot  tell  that.    I  do  not  know. 

12.  Yoar  experience  has  not  been  suf&cient  to  enable  you  to  say  when, 

lere,  and  how  the  mackerel  spawn  Y — A.  No. 

^  Yet  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  observation  with  regard  to  the 

bits  of  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

D.  Ib  not  this  one  of  the  recondite  things  which  very  few  naturalists 

ier  close  observation  are  able  to  decide  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I 

er  heard  anything  authentic  on  the  subject  as  to  where  and  how  they 

ftWD. 

Q,  You  would  not  give  much  weight  to  a  common  fisherman's  state- 
mt  concerning  a  particular  locality  as  being  a  mackerel-spawning 
(Nind  ?--A.  Such  a  statement  might  be  correct  for  aught  I  know. 
Q.  You  would  not  pin  your  faith  to  it  as  a  matter  of  science  f  Is  it 
I  a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell  f — A.  Such  a  fisherman  may  have  had 
ve  opportunities  for  observation  on  this  point  than  I  have  had  ;  and 
roQld  not  dispute  the  statement  of  a  man  on  oath  or  his  word  when 
^own  experience  had  not  taught  me  to  think  differently. 
Q.  Gaplin,  you  say,  appear  on  the  shore  about  the  Ist  of  Jane  f — 
Yes. 

fl  How  long  on  the  average  do  they  stay  there  f — A.  Perhaps  for  a 
ftnight  or  three  weeks ;  they  strike  in  along  the  coast  in  different 
Its. 

f).  It  wonld  be  a  surprising  long  stay  if  they  remained  in  one  place 
tsix  weeks  ? — A.  it  has  not  been  my  experience  that  they  remain  so 
Bg  as  that  in  one  place.  Their  average  stay  varies  from  two  or  three 
ieks,  in  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  they  come  to  all  the  points  they  frequent  in  your  bay  at  once  ? — 
•  No.  They  first  strike  the  coast  near  Belledune,  and  they  go  down 
Dng  it. 

Q.  How  far  south  are  caplin  found  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q*  It  is  an  Ar^^tic  fish  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 
Q.  It  is  not  found  in  the  States? — A.  They  are  very  numerous  along 
f  coast  in  the  spring — too  much  so,  that  they  scoop  them  up  and  use 
em  in  large  quantities  for  manure. 

Q.  They  are  not  good  for  eating  unless  cooked  immediately  after  being 
ngbt,  I  believe  f — A.  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  be  dried ;  but  I 
^not  know  what  kind  of  bait  they  make  when  dried.  They  are  a  very 
>od  food-fish  while  they  are  perfectly  fresh. 
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Q.  Are  they  salted  or  pickled  or  cared  in  any  way,  to  be  ased  h 
bait  f — A.  I  never  knew  of  their  being  cored  ^  they  are  too  tiender  ka 
that. 

Q.  How  long  will  they  keep  in  the  fresh  state  f — A.  They  can  be  dial 
and  used  long  afterward. 

Q.  How  long  f — A.  All  the  season,  I  anderstand,  if  they  are  diki 
properly.  They  are  thrown  into  a  pickle,  in  which  they  remain  tfaw 
or  four  hoars,  and  then  they  are  spread  oat  in  the  san  and  dried. 

Q.  Do  any  people  come  to  yoar  place  to  bay  caplin  f — A*  I  ha?e  heull 
of  this  being  done,  bat  I  do  not  personally  know  that  it  is  the  case. 

Q.  If  they  were  sold  in  large  quantities,  would  they  not  become  valo*'^ 
ble  to  your  fishermen  f — A.  They  can  be  cured  and  sold  when  dried. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  market  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  caplin  yoa  ose  to 
manure,  would  they  not  assume  a  new  value  to  yout — A.  Tes;  if  thi 
people  do  not  stop  destroying  them  thus,  it  will  ruiu  our  fisheries. 

Q.  Are  herring  very  abundant  on  your  coast  in  the  spring  f— A.  Yei. 

Q.  They  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  are  they  not ! — .A  They  ue 
not  worth  anything  much,  except  for  bait.  The  spring  herriDg  is  nott 
good  food-fish ;  it  is  not  marketable. 

Q.  Are  they  not  cured  in  the  spring  f — A.  O,  yes ;  they  are  sailed 
down  in  quantities,  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  and  they  are  very  ches^i. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  autumn-herring  fishery  t — A.  These  herring  are 
a  good  marketable  fish. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  done  with  the  autumn  herring  t — A.  They  ven 
generally  shipped  to  Quebec  and  sold  for  home  consumption. 

Q.  In  the  pickled  state  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  herring  smoked  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  That  das  of 
herring  is  not  generally  smoked,  but  there  is  a  small  herring  wiuch  ii 
sometimes  smoked.    Some  autumn  herring,  however,  are  smoked. 

Q.  Autumn  herring  were  never  sent  largely  to  the  States !— A.  lean- 
not  say  that  they  were.    I  think  that  they  were  chiefly  sent  to  Canada. 

Q.  And  your  codfish  have  never  been  largely  sent  co  the  States!— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  your  salmon  been  largely  sent  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  your  American  market  for  salmon  was  cut  off,  would  it  at  all 
affect  your  salmon  basiness  f — A.  O,  yes ;  certainly. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  serious  thing  for  your  people  ? — A  Wewaata 
market,  of  course,  for  our  salmon,  and  that  would  effect  them  consideia- 
bly,  I  suppose,  unless  they  secured  another  market  for  these  fish. 

Q.  The  same  thing  would  hold  true  regarding  your  business  in  maek* 
erel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  you  to  have  a  market  for  jotf 
mackerel  and  salmon  in  the  United  States  f — A.  O,  certainly  it  is. 

Q.  Fresh  fish  are  very  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  salt  mackerel  iai 
the  market,  and  the  importance  of  salt  mackerel  and  other  cared  fisbiii 
diminishing  more  and  more  every  year.  Is  not  this  the  case  t— A  Tba^j 
is  my  experience  in  my  district.  I 

Q.  And  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system  and  the  ose« 
ice-cars,  pickled,  salt,  and  smoked  fish  will  steadily  become  of  le»0Qii* 
seqaence  ! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  long  can  mackerel  be  kept  in  ice  so  as  to  be  sold  firosh  f— ^ 
I  do  not  know.  Fresh  mackerel  are  now  sent  away  to  market  in  toa%i 
not  frozen,  but  packed  in  ice.  They  are  regularly  so  sent  to  ^ew  Ic^. 
and  sold  there  in  good  condition. 

Q.  How  many  days  does  it  take  to  send  them  to  New  York  f-* 
Four,  I  think.    They  do  not  even  take  the  troable  to  freeze  tbeoi}  1^  ' 
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«ck  them  io  ground  ice ;  the  fish  are  packed  solid,  and  are  brought  in 
I  fresh  condition  to  market. 

Q.  Would  the  fish  then  be  as  good  to  eat  as  if  caught  in  the  morn- 
ig?— A.  I  would  not  think  so,  but  still  this  is  done  regularly  now  all 
he  season. 

Q.  Mackerel,  I  believe,  peculiarly  requires  to  be  eaten  fresh  ? — ^A. 
^68;  the  moment  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  the  fish  are  placed  in 
ie*boases  along  shore,  or  in  ice  kept  in  the  boats,  and  they  are  kept  in 
)e  until  they  reach  the  market. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Are  the  fish  not  opened  first  ? — A.  They  are  drawn,  but  not  opened, 
Dd  the  entrails  are  taken  out.  This  is  done  when  they  are  sent  any 
{stance,  but  not  for  short  distances. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Has  not  your  personal  observation  of  the  fishery  been  principally 
DDtined  to  the  boat-fishery  f — A.  O,  yes ;  to  boat  and  schooner  fishing. 
Q.  And  the  boats  fish  generally  within  three  miles  of  land  ? — A.  O, 
o;  oar  class  of  boats  can  go  out  nearly  as  far  as  any  schooner.  They 
ftD  be  taken  out  to  the  Banks,  or  to  sea.  The  boat-fishermen,  however, 
enerally  come  home  Saturday  nights  and  go  out  again  Monday  morn- 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  If  the  market  for  our  fresh  fish  in  the  States  was  closed,  another 
larket  for  them  would  have  to  be  secured  f — A.  Certainly. 
Q.  You  are  aware  that  neither  salmon  nor  fresh  mackerel  are  ad- 
litted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
iTashington  Treaty  f — A.  Yes ;  it  is  patent  that  if  a  market  for  any 
rticle  is  closed,  an  injury  is  sustained  in  this  respect. 
Q.  And  an  injury  would  also  be  also  sustained  by  a  large  number  of 
eople  who  created  that  market! — A.  Certainly;  the  closing  of  the 
larbet  in  the  United  States  to  us,  as  far  as  our  fresh  fish  are  concerned, 
OQld  injure  Americans  as  much  as  our  fishermen. 
Q.  The  consumers  there  would  be  as  much  inconvenienced  as  the 
Bhermen  here? — A.  Decidedly  that  would  be  the  case. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  search  for  mackerel-spawning  grounds  in  the  bay  t — 
..  No,  never. 

Q.  If  a  common  fisherman  has  practical  experience  of  a  fact  of  which 
B  is  witness  with  his  own  eyes  every  day,  I  presume  that  it  would  re- 
nire  a  good  deal  of  argument  to  drive  that  out  of  his  mind  ? — A.  I 
kink  so.  If  I  saw  mackerel  spawning  in  a  certain  place,  I  would  come 
)  the  conclusion  that  they  spawned  there,  and  no  man  could  shake  my 
lews  on  that  point. 

Q.  If  a  scientific  gentleman  came  here  and  assured  you  from  the  most 
onderful  scientific  reasons  that  these  fish  could  not  possibly  spawn 
kere,  that  would  be  the  case  ! — A.  Certainly ;  1  would  not  believe  him 
ither  than  my  own  eyes. 

Q.  Your  experience  respecting  the  brit  or  shrimp  is  that  it  is  not  a 
Bep-water  fish  ? — A.  What  I  call  the  shrimp  is  a  small,  crooked  little 
»h,  which  is  generally  found  along  shore.  I  do  not  know  it  by  the  name 
I  brit ;  it  has  many  little  legs,  curls  itself  up,  and  crawls  on  its  side. 
'  IB  a  great  food  for  cod  and  a  great  many  other  fish. 
Q.  You  describe  the  ordinary  shrimp. — A.  That  is  what  I  call  the 
irimp. 
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By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  This  shrimp  is  fonnd  in  the  sandT — A.  TeR. 

Q.  It  does  not  float  in  deep  water  t — A.  No ;  it  goes  along  the  sand. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  mackerel  feed  on  this  shrimp  ? — ^A.  Yefl. 

Q.  That  is  undoubtedly  an  inshore  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  brit  are  very  small  fish  with  large  eyes  f — A.  I  do  not  knov 
it  by  that  name.  I  never  heard  this  name  before.  I  refer  to  a  smaD 
crooked  fish. 

Q.  Shrimp  are  found  in  large  numbers  on  your  coasts  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  used  for  food  at  all  by  your  people  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  fishing-boats  stay  out  for  a  week  sometimes  f— A« 
Yes ;  if  they  have  bait  and  fair  weather. 

Q.  These  are  cod-fishers  T — A.  Yes,  and  also  mackerel  fishers.  The 
boats  are  built  for  the  purpose,  and  they  can  go  anywhere  in  mid-bay. 

Q.  Do  they  take  out  ice  with  them  f — A.  Yes,  and  they  draw  the  fish 
at  once.  They  draw  the  entrails  out  by  the  gills.  They  do  not  cat  the 
fish  open. 

Q.  Were  not  the  300  American  schooners  of  which  yen  spoke  pretty 
large  ? — A.  Some  were  large  and  some  were  small.  None  of  thoee  that 
resort  to  our  coast  are  very  large. 

Q.  What  do  they  average  1 — A.  Something  between  60  and  80  tons,  I 
think.  They  are  generally  of  pretty  broad  beam  and  flat  bottomed.  I 
have  frequently  been  on  board  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  large  fleet  of  Amerieaa 
vessels  in  the  bay  in  1873  or  18741 — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was 
the  case  or  not,  I  do  not  remember  of  having  seen  them  ;  thai  is  all. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  any  opportunity  for  seeing  them  doting 
those  years.    A  large  fleet  may  have  been  in  for  aught  I  know. 

Q.  It  was  not  yonr  business  to  see  whether  they  were  there  or  not  W 
A.  No ;  and  I  was  not  down  the  coast  during  the  mackerel-fishing  sea- 
son. 1  did  not  take  notice  of  them.  They  may  have  been  there  in  large 
numbers. 

Q.  Nepisguit  Bay  is  a  bay  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ghalearsf— 
A.  Yes ;  it  extends  from  the  he^land,  Belledune  Point,  to  Mizenette 
Point. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  caplin  being  dried  and  then  nsed  for  bait  t— 
A.  No ;  but  I  have  known  them  to  be  dried  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  And  they  are  eaten  when  dried  as  a  kind  of  relish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  fishermen  fishing  with  dried  caplin  ? — A.  No. 

No.  51. 

Enos  Oabdneb,  overseer  of  fisheries  for  the  county  of  Tarmoath, 
and  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Tusket,  Yarmonth  Coaatj, 
N.  S.,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn,  and  examined. 

Question.  What  fishery  is  prosecuted  along  the  shore  of  the  Yarmouth 
County  coast f— Answer.  The  cod,  maekerel,  and  pollack  flgheriefl. 
Some  halibut  are  also  taken  there.  All  the  mackerel  taken  near  our 
coast  are  caught  inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Quite  close  to  it ;  from  half  a  mOe 
to  1^  miles  from  it.  This  has  always  been  the  oaae,  to  my  knowled|p& 
I  do  not  know  of  any  mackerel  being  taken  beyond  that  distance  fiPMi- 
the  shore.    I  never  heard  of  it  being  done. 
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Q.  Are  the  cod,  balibnt,  and  hake.  &e.,  as  well,  taken  inshore  to  any 
BxteDt  T — A.  They  are  caught  near  tne  shore  in  what  we  call  the  shore 
hliery.    They  are  taken  from  5  to  25  miles  offshore. 

Q.  Are  any  cod  or  halibut  taken  as  near  as  from  one  to  two  miles  of 
lie  coast  f — A.  I  think  so,  in  some  parts,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  What  bait  is  used  by  the  cod-fishers  f — A.  I  think  that  they  use  a 
B;reat  deal  of  mackerel. 

Q.  Then  they  have  to  come  inshore  for  such  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  also  use  herriug  for  bait  f — A.  They  use  herring  for  that 
[Nirpose. 

Q.  Are  these  herring  taken  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Near  where  the  mackerel  are  caught  t — A.  Yes.  The  herring-nets 
ue  set  where  the  mackerel  are  taken. 

Q.  Do  the  caplin  visit  your  coast? — A.  No;  I  know  nothing  about 


Q.  Do  squid  do  so  T — A.  No. 

Q.  You  only  have  herring  and  mackerel  for  bait? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  in  largely  along  that  portion  of  the 
KNkst  for  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  it  or  purchase  it  ? — ^A.  They  chiefly  purchase  it. 
[do  not  think  that  they  fish  for  it  at  all  there. 

Q.  Can  the  cod-fishery  be  carried  on  without  fresh  bait  ? — A.  The  flsh- 
srmen  tell  me  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  could  successfully  carry  on  the 
Bod-fishery  within  from  5  to  25  miles  of  your  coast,  if  they  had  not  the 
^vilege  of  coming  inshore  for  bait? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  they 
boqM. 

Q.  Are  the  mackerel  taken  in  boats  in  the  inshore  fishery  ? — A.  92 
HOall  schooners  fish  there :  very  few  of  them  go  to  the  Banks.  The  ma- 
Mty  of  tbem  are  engaged  in  the  shore  fishery. 

Q.  These  vessels*  belong  to  your  county  alone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  their  average  tonnage  ? — ^A.  From  about  60  to  70  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  fishery  ? — A.  It  is 
)ver  400. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  on  these  schooners? — A.  Between 
l^  and  1,300. 

Q.  And  on  the  boats?— A.  About  700  or  800. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  fact  that  the  mackerel  are  extremely  plenti- 
ful along  the  coast  this  year  ? — A.  There  will  be  a  very  large  catch  of 
nackerel  by  Yarmouth  County  fishermen  this  year.  It  will  amount  to 
iboat  12,000  barrels,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Are  these  fish  now  caught  ? — A.  Yes.  I  suppose  that  the  catch  is 
ibout  over.    I  refer  to  spring  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  a  fall  catch  ? — ^A.  Very  few  are  caught  in  the  fall. 

Q.  And  about  12,000  barrels  have  been  caught. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  fishery  overseer? — A.  I  acted  with  my 
predecessor,  and  I  commenced  to  perform  this  duty  in  1870. 

Q.  Have  the  fisheries  of  all  kinds  since  1870  increased  enormously  on 
four  coast? — A.  Yes.  The  fisheries  have  almost  trebled  in  value. 
Diis  has  been  the  case  since  1869;  since  the  fishery  act  came  into  force. 

Q.  This  act  was  passed  in  order  to  protect  the  fisheries  ? — A.  Yes ; 
the  river  fisheries. 

Q.  Has  this  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  coast  fisheries  ? — A.  It 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  improvement,  in  my  judgment. 
I^he  young  fish  were  very  largely  destroyed  in  the  rivers  before  the 
58f 
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fishery  act  came  into  force,  and  since  then  they  hare  increased  very 

largely,  and  thas  aflEbrded  bait  for  the  sea  fish. 
Q.  The  river  fisheries  have  besides  been  greatly  improved  f — A.  Ta 
Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  abont  the  fisheries  in  the  gnlf  T — A.  "So, 
Q.  Is  there  a  large  fishery  in  St.  Mary's  Bay  t — ^A.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  bay  is  in  my  district.    A  great  deal  of  fishing  is  done  ai 

Green  Cove.    The  connty  line  rnns  by  this  point. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  there  mnch  f — A.  Kot  to  my  knowledfe, 

bnt  I  have  heard  of  their  being  there. 
Q.  All  the  mackerel  taken  ofif  yonr  coast  are  canght  within  a  mileri 

the  shore  ? — A.  They  are  all  taken  close  to  the  shore — ^from  half  a  mik 

to  one  and  a  half  miles  from  it. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  yonr  iieople  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  boat-fidi- 
ing  f — A.  Ninety-two  schooners  are  owned  in  the  county. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  f — ^A.  Most  of  them  fish  along  the  abore.  Sone 
go  to  the  Banks ;  bat  not  a  great  many  daring  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Are  these  vessels  decked  f — A.  O,  yes.  Most  of  them  are  engafed 
in  the  cod  fishery,  bat  some  few  fish  for  mackerel. 

Q.  They  fish  anywhere  inside  or  oatside  of  the  limits  T — A.  Yes,  and 
on  the  Banks. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  undertake  to  say  where  the  cod  fishery  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  1 — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Do  Americans  come  to  fish  for  mackerel  mach  on  your  coasted- 
A.  No ;  bat  they  come  there  to  bay  mackerel  for  bait.  *I  do  not  ddok 
that  they  come  there  to  fish. 

Q.  Then  your  coast  has  not  suffered  frOm  their  presence  in  the  vay  of 
seining  or  the  throwing  overboard  of  ofial  or  anything  of  that  aonWA. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  fish  much  on  our  shore ;  bat  they  come  in  very 
frequently  to  buy  bait  and  carry  on  the  deep-sea  fisheries. 

No.  52. 

Tuesday,  Sq^tember  4. 
The  Conference  met. 

William  Boss,  hon .  collector  of  customs,  Halifax,  called  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Halifax  t — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  castom-house  officer  T — ^A.  I  am  collector  of  castoms  for 
this  port 

Q.  You  were  for  a  long  period  in  the  legislature  of  Nova  Sootia !— A. 
Eight  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  coufederation  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  afterward  you  were  a  member  of  the  House  of  GommoDS  fori 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  f — A.  Yes,  from  confederation  to  the  fall  m 
1874. 

Q.  You  were  also  a  member  of  the  privy  coandl  of  Canada  f— A I 

was. 
Q.  Minister  of  militia  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  years  ago  yoa  were  engaged  in  business  1 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  At  w  hat  place  f — A.  At  St.  Ann's. 
Q.  That  is  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Breton  T — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Between  Cape  North  and  Cow  Bay  ?— A.  Yea.  My  knowldd|ea(  \ 
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the  fisheries  is  pretty  mucb  confined  to  between  Scatarie  and  Gape 
North ;  that  is,  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  did  you  do  at  St.  Ann's? — A.  A  general 
oonntry  business  and  supplying  fishermen,  hiring  crews  for  fishing. 

Q.  For  whom? — A.  For  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  prosecute  the  fishery  by  vessels,  schooners? — A.  Slightly — 
not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  By  boats,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  vessels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  year  ?    State  the  period. — A.  From  1850  to  1863. 

Q.  Did  you  deal  at  all  with  the  American  fishermen  ? — ^A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  entering  your  harbor  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  ? — A.  I  scarcely  understand  you. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  they  enter  your  harbor  ? — A.  They  would  come 
in  there,  quite  a  large  number  of  them.  They  would  buy  country  pro- 
duce—butter, potatoes,  beef,  mutton. 

Q.  You  supplied  them  then? — A.  Yes,  whatever  they  wanted. 

Q.  At  what  period  of  the  year  did  they  frequent  that  part  of  the 
island  ? — A.  Principally  in  September  and  October.  More  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  than  any  other  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  and  exporting  fish  ?— A.  Yes, 
I  bought  fish  all  the  time. 

Q.  For  many  years  ? — A.  During  the  time  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  and  export  mackerel  ? — A.  I  used  to  send  most 
mackerel  here — ^to  the  Halifax  market. 

Q.  You  purchased  and  caught  mackerel  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton ?— A.  Yes,  I  purchased  all  the  time,  and  had  my  men  engaged  in 
catching  fish  for  me. 

Q.  The  whole  of  that  period  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  that  period,  did  the  American  mackerel  ves- 
sels enter  your  port — were  they  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  coast? — 
A.  Yes,  certainly.    Some  years,  of  course,  more  than  others. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  time  the  mackerel  came  in — when  they 
first  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  island  ? — A.  The  mackerel  came  from 
the  southward,  and  made  their  appearance  generally  not  earlier  than 
about  the  25th  of  May,  and  followed  on  till  about  the  15th  or  20th  of 
Jane. 

Q.  Going  north  ? — A.  Yes ;  all  those  were  all  poor — large,  poor  mack- 
erel, full  of  spawn,  I  think  on  their  way  to  the  spawning  ground. 

Q.  What  period  afterwards  would  you  find  them;  what  time  would 
yon  commence  to  fish  ? — A.  As  soon  as  the  mackerel  made  their  appear- 
ance. We  would  commence  in  May.  We  would  prepare  to  fish  from 
the  25th  of  May,  but  the  best  fishing  of  the  season  would  be  from  the 
5th  to  the  20th  of  June. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  best  of  the  season  ? — A.  Yes,  for  spring  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Then,  how  late  would  the  mackerel  remain  on  your  shores  ? — ^A. 
Well,  we  would  keep  our  crews  engaged  for  mackerel  as  late  as,  say,  the 
10th  of  November. 

Q.  Then  you  would  keep  your  crews  engaged  from  May  15th  to  the 
10th  of  November  ?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  more  or  less,  would  you  fish  during  the  whole  of  that  period  ? — 
A.  From  the  20th  of  June  till  about  the  middle  of  July  would  be  slack, 
very  slack.    We  might  catch  a  few,  but  few. 

Q.  But  you  would  still  have  crews  engaged  ? — A.  O,  yes.  After  that 
the  mackerel  would  trim  the  shore,  and  we  would  look  for  mackerel  all 
the  time  from  that  out. 
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Q«  From  the  15th  of  Jane  they  would  trim  the  shore  antil  they  left 
the  coast  T — A.  They  went  home  in  the  fall.  They  went,  to  their  winter 
quarters,  wherever  that  is. 

Q.  lifow,  at  what  period  did  the  American  fishermen  first  appear  tlieR; 
at  what  period  were  they  in  the  habit  of  first  appearing  on  yoareoast  U 
A.  The  American  fishermen  always  used  to  come  around  there.  They 
came  from  the  north  to  onr  coast  They  would  come  from  the  nortk 
side  of  the  island.  They  would  come  around  Gape  North  and  follow  tiie 
fish. 

Q.  About  what  period  did  they  appear  f — A.  From  August  to  Septan* 
ber  or  October.    There  were  more  in  September  and  October. 

Q.  Kow,  to  what  extent  did  they  appear  there;  in  what  uomber  at 
St.  Ann's  f  From  what  you  learned  from  themselves,  or  fkom  what  you 
saw,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  what  numbers  came  to  that  part  of  the 
island  ? — ^A.  They  did  not  all  come  to  St.  Ann's. 

Q.  Welly  I  don't  mean  St.  Ann's,  1  mean  that  side  of  the  iaUuid.  What 
numbers! — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly ;  perhaps  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred vessels. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  idea  whether  they  fished  inshore  or  offshore T— 
A.  Well,  more  inshore.    They  fished  both  iushore  and  offiihore,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  jou  catch  your  fish  t — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  land  f — A.  Mostly  within  three-qnar- 
ters  of  a  mile,  half  a  mile  and  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  From  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  yon  would 
catch  your  fish  ! — A.  Sometimes  closer. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  fish  further  from  the  shore  than  three-qoarten  of 
a  mile  f — A.  Because  we  would  be  going  oft'  the  fishing  groaods. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  yon,  tt^  bulk  of  the  fiish,  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  the  fish,  are  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  shore  T— A. 
The  fish  trim  the  shore  dose  in  fine  weather,  when  the  wind  is  off  the 
shore.  When  the  wind  is  on  the  shore  the  fish  are  like  a  ship,  and  they 
work  out  gradually  to  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  they  leave  the  place  altogether! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  go  anywhere  else  for  shelter! — A.  When  it  is  ronght 
stormy  weather,  with  the  wind,  on  shore,  they  work  oft'  and  get  into  scum 
other  lea.    Then  when  the  weather  is 

Q.  When  the  wind  is  00"  shore  at  your  place,  where  woald  they  go 
for  shelter  ! — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  But  when  the  weather  gets  fius 
again  they  all  come  back. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  had  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries — adiooo- 
ers,  had  you  f — A.  I  had  a  schooner  eugag^. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  undertake  to  say  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  engage,  to  invest  capital  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  provided  yon  were 
excluded  from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore! — A.  I  don't  think 
any  person  would  try  it  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Wouldn^t  it  be  profitable  ! — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  Would  it  be  profitable,  I  mean,  to  send  vessels  into  the  Gnlf  of 
St.  Lawrence  at  all  for  mackerel,  provided  you  were  excluded  from  fisk- 
ing  within  three  miles  of  the  land! — A.  I  can't  speak  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  from  observation ;  I  can  only  speak  of  our  own  coast. 

Q.  Well,  as  far  as  that  coast  is  concerned,  you  are  able  to  speak  of 
that!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  from  the  Americans  themselves  (you  are  speak- 
ing of  the  coast  between  Scatari  and  North  Cape) ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  the  Americans  themselves  whether  they  wodd 
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eoDsider  it  worth  while  to  come  into  the  pfnlf  to  fish  unless  allowed  to  fish 
inshore? — ^A.  They  were  always  anxious  to  have  the  right  to  fish  within. 

Q.  Ton  know  that  from  themselves! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  yoa  know  whether  they  fished  inshore  after  the  abroga- 
tioD  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  ? — A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  And  before  that,  did  they  fish  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  so  fishing  f — A.  I  think  that  always, 
when  they  found  there  was  no  person  to  look  after  them,  they  would 
go  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and  that  would  be  close  inshore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  in  the  habit  of  fishingf— A.  They 
carried  on  the  fishing  with  the  hook  on  our  coast  pretty  much  altogether. 
There  was  one  year  that  two  vessels  fished  with  nets  at  our  harbor,  but 
Aey  did  not  follow  that  up  often. 

Q.  When  they  were  actually  engaged  in  the  fishery,  how  were  they  in 
the  habit  of  commencing  to  fish  and  carrying  it  on  t — A.  Well,  they  had 
their  bait ;  they  would  run  in  close  to  the  shore  to  smooth  water. 

Q.  Describe  ^how  close  to  the  shores — A.  Well,  as  close  as  it  would 
be  comfortable  for  vessels  to  go. 

Q.  As  close  as  it  would  be  safe  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  they  woald 
contrive  to  raise  the  fish ;  then  they  would  throw  their  bait  overboard. 
Some  days  the  fish  would  be  abundant,  but  would  not  bite.  The  mack- 
erel is  very  peculiar.  There  may  be  one  great  day  for  the  fish,  when 
the  fishermen  will  remark  that  they  are  hungry.  The  mackerel  will 
bite  better  before  a  storm  always.  If  there  is  a  fine  day  before  a  storm 
the  mackerel  will  always  bite.  Well,  they  throw  the  bait  overboard : 
if  they  raise  the  mackerel,  a  lot  of  vessels,  then  they  drift  off  shore,  ana 
the  fish  would  follow  them  and  they  would  continue  fishing.  By-and- 
bye  the  mackerel  would  appear  to  get  slack,  and  then  they  would  set 
their  sail  and  run  in  toward  the  shore. 

Q.  As  close  as  they  could  come  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  would  drift  off  again  in  the  same  way  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  continue  that  mode  f — A.  Yes ;  they  would  con- 
tinae  and  would  catch  some  of  them  outside  the  limits,  as  we  would  say. 

Q.  But  the  quantity  of  fish  would  slacken  until  they  would  have  to 
roD  in  again  and  go  out  the  same  way  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  practice  of  catching  fish  ? — A.  That  was  the  practice 
on  oar  coast. 

Q.  Well,  would  they  run  in  where  your  boats  were  fishing  t — A.  Some- 


Q.  Did  they  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  fishing  f — A.  Oor  people 
would  say  that  once  the  vessels  came  in  amongst  them  they  could  not 
catch  fish. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Well,  the  bait  the  Americans  had  for  fishing  was 
better,  and  they  threw  large  quantities  of  it  overboard,  and  the  fish  ap- 
peared to  be  attracted  by  it.  Our  people  fished  in  their  boats,  you  know ; 
they  would  fish  just  from  their  moorings. 

,  Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  St.  Aun's ;  you  had  a  business  estab- 
lishment there,  and  resided  there,  did  you  not,  all  the  time  f — A.  From 
1W7  until  1874. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  removed  fi-om  there  ? — A.  I  removed  from  there. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  carry  on  the  business  of  mackerel-fishing  until 
1874!— A.  Prom  1850  to  1873. 

Q.  You  carried  it  on  until  you  moved  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  establishment  go  into  the  hands  of  another  person  f — ^A« 
Yes. 
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Q.  Has  he  been  carrying  on  the  mackerel  fishing  since  T — A«  Yes ; 
to  some  extent. 

Q.  He  has  yonr  place  of  bnsineas,  yoar  fishing  boats  and  gear,  and 
jast  stepped  into  your  shoes,  as  it  were  ? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  keep  a  large 
nnmber  of  fishing-boats,  except  sufficient  for  my  own  nse,  bat  I  sapphei 
the  whole  conntry  along  there  and  took  their  fish. 

Q.  He  has  been  going  on  np  to  the  present  time  t — A.  Yes ;  he  ii 
there  now. 

Q.  I  snppose  you  were  in  frequent  communication  with  him  T— A. 
Yes ;  every  week,  nearly. 

Q.  Has  he  been  going  on  with  it  this  yearf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  any  better  this  year  f — A.  I  can't  say  that  it  is. 

Q*  You  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not  f — A*  He  took  aboat  a  couple 
of  hundred  barrels  with  the  seine  sometime  in  July. 

Q.  Well,  these  mackerel,  these  200  barrels,  were  taken  with  the  seine 
inshore,  were  they  t — ^A.  They  were  taken  at  Ingonish. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  of  such  a  mode  of  taking  them  as  by  the  purse- 
seine  by  our  fishermen  t — A.  No ;  not  with  our  fishermen,  bat  they  have 
with  us  what  they  call  a  spiller;  that  is,  where  you  take  mackerel  on 
rough  bottoms,  where  you  can't  haul  the  seine  ashore,  yoa  have  anotha 
seine  to  put  inside  to  take  the  fish  out. 

Q.  By  that  mode  do  you  take  all  the  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  throw  any  of  them  away.  Do  yon  know  anything  abool 
the  purse-seine  f — A.  I  know  only  by  report. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  from  the  Americans  themselves  t — A.  Well,  by 
what  I  understand  about  it  it  is  that  you  can  take  mackerel  witb  iJiem 
wherever  you  can  find  them,  wherever  they  show  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  injures  the  fishing-grounds  or  not!— A 
If  the  mackerel  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  or  get  destroyed^  or  aDything 
of  that  kind,  that  would  be  considered  injurious.    The  mackerel  are  con- 
sidered by  the  fishermen  to  be  easily  ft'ightened.    Our  people  have  a 
prejudice  against  seining  mackerel  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Americans  consider  onr  mackerel  in- 
ferior or  superior  to  what  they  take  on  their  own  coasts  ! — ^A.  There  is 
DO  mackerel  superior  to  ours  when  they  are  properly  dressed.  The  for- 
ther  you  go  north  the  better  the  fish. 

Q.  I  believe,  Mr.  Boss,  you  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
time  the  Washington  Treaty  was  discussed  t — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  or  support  itf — A.  I  opposed  it.  One  of  tiie 
bright  Uiings  in  my  political  history  is  that  I  opposed  the  Washingtoo 
Treaty. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  would  be  better  for  Canada  to  preserve  ber 
own  fisheries,  and  exclude  the  Americans  t — A.  My  reason  for  oppoaog 
the  Washington  Treaty  was  that  it  left  unsettled  the  very  thing  that  it 
should  have  settled.  It  left  undone  what  it  ought  to  have  i>erfomied. 
That  was  a  great  weakness  in  the  treaty.  Then  I  opposed  it  again  be- 
cause I  believed  we  were  giving  away  too  much  and  receiving  too 
little. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  now  f — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  change 
my  mind ;  that  is,  unless  yon  get  it  now. 

'Q.  Now,  what  do  you  consider  the  general  opinion  of  those  fully  a^ 
quainted  with  the  subject  to  be  with  regard  to  the  question  t — A  I 
know  my  constituency  highly  approved  of  my  action  in  opposing  the 
Washington  Treaty* 

Q.  You  were  aware  of  that ! — A.  Yes ;  I  had  good  evidence  of  it        '^ 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  people  in  that  section  approved  of  tbose 
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opinions  that  yoa  heldf — A.  Yes;  I  was  retained  by  acclamation  after- 
ward, at  the  next  general  election. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  means  of  ascertaining,  besides,  that  that  was 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  fally  acquainted  with  the  fisheries! 
^A.  Well,  the  sentiment  of  our  people  is  that  the  advantages  were  too 
limited  for  what  we  were  giving  in  return.  Those  are  my  own  senti- 
ments. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  find  that  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  those  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  subject! — A.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading  men 
in  my  own  constituency. 

Q.  Now,  do  yon  know  whether  the  price  of  mackerel  after  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty — has  the  price  increased  or  fallen  offt — A.  Some 
years  it  fell  off  to  less  than  it  was  before.  I  think  it  was  the  year  1872 
that  mackerel  was  very  low. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  average  price  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  duty  t — A.  Well,  we  supposed  it  was  only  our  best  mack- 
erel that  was  wanted  for  the  American  market.  For  instance,  the  poor 
fish,  a  quantity  of  that  would  be  wanted  for  the  West  Indies  trade. 
Oar  fall  mackerel  would  be  wanted  by  the  Americans  because  they 
were  fat,  and  the  price  averaged  from  $11  to  $14,  according  to  the 
quality. 

Q.  Well,  since  the  Washington  Treaty  have  the  fishermen  received 
any  more,  or  less  Y — A.  Kot  so  much. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  the  fishermen — I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  particular  class,  but  generally  speaking — since  the  Washington 
Treaty  you  say  the  fishermen  have  not  received  as  much  t — A.  One  year 
daring  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  the  price  was  high. 

Q.  I  am  now  asking  with  regard  to  the  Washington  Treaty.  You  say 
ihey  have  not  receiv^  as  much  T — A.  l!^o. 

Q.  lifow,  do  you  know  where  the  bait  is  procured  by  the  Americans 
for  the  cod-fishery  f — A.  Sometimes  they  run  into  our  harbors  for  bait. 

Q.  Did  they  get  bait  from  you  f^A.  !No.  I  never  sold  it.  You  know 
the  bait  wonld  not  be  caught  where  I  reside.  It  would  be  caught  about 
Ingonish  and  Gape  North. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  could  carry  on  the  fishery  successfully 
without  procuring  bait  from  our  shores  ? — A.  I  think  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  cod-fishery  fresh  bait  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  often  they  would  come  in  for  it  at  the  places 
yoa  speak  off — A.  Just  occasionally. 

ij.  How  many  times  during  the  season  would  they  come  in  ? — A.  I 
could  not  speak  from  observation,  only  that  they  used  to  come  into  In- 
gonish, and  along  there,  to  get  bait. 

Q.  During  every  season  Y — A.  Yes,  during  every  season  they  fished 
off  there. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  their  transshipping  or  not 
from  the  Americans  themselves  Y — A.  I  heard  from  them. 

Q.  From  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  informing  you — 
do  you  know  whether  they  consider  it  a  valuable  privilege! — A.  It 
would  be  a  privilege  so  that  they  could  prosecute  the  fishery  to  a  better 
advantage  during  the  fishery  season. 

Q.  In  what  respect  f — A.  They  fitted  out  again  and  went  on  the  fish- 
ing-grounds without  being  compelled  to  go  home  with  the  fish. 

Q.  What  proportion  more  of  codfish  do  you  think  they  would  take  by 
having  the  privilege  of  obtaining  bait  under  the  treaty  t — A.  I  should 
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tbiok  a  vessel  asing  fresh  bait  would  catch  at  least  doable  the  qaantitr 
of  fish. 

Q.  Yoa  have  confined  yoar  statements  chiefly  to  yoar  own  district  I 
don't  know  whether  yoa  have  ever  learned  from  the  Amerieans  what 
namber  of  vessels  they  bad  in  the  galf.  Can  yoa  speak  on  that  nd^ 
ject  f — A.  I  could  not  say  positively.    Perhaps  six  or  seven  hondrei 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel  they  were  in  tlw 
habit  of  catching  each  trip  T — A.  I  think  from  600  to  700  barrels,  or  800 
barrels.  Of  conrse  that  would  be  a  successful  trip,  a  very  soceesifil 
trip.    They  would  not  average  that. 

Q.  Well,  now  did  the  American  fishermen  ever  deal  with  any  person 
else  on  your  part  of  the  coast  except  yourself? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  I  mean  any  trader  f — A.  Up  at  Ingonish  there  were  some  traden. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  place  t — A.  Twenty-five  miles. 

Q.  But  1  am  speaking  of  your  harbor  T — A.  Not  mnch.  Tbey  dealt 
some  at  Sydney.    They  would  fish  there  and  get  cargoes  off  there. 

Q.  But  that  is  a  long  distance  from  you  T — A.  About  25  miles. 

Q.  The  harbor  f  I  thought  it  was  more.  Then  3^ou  are  not  speaking 
of  those  same  vessels  that  would  deal  with  you  f  They  would  not  desl 
at  Sydney  f — A.  Sometimes  the  same  vessels  would  fish  from  oar  (Sont 
right  up  to  Sydney  and  go  in  there  and  get  what  they  wanted  as  il 
suited  them. 

Q.  Was  it  usual  or  unusual  for  a  vessel  not  to  get  her  fare  of  mack- 
erel f — A.  The  vessels  that  firequented  our  place  would  be  genmlly  od 
their  second  trip ;  sometimes  on  their  third. 

Q.  Would  they  usually — was  it  usual  or  anusual  for  vessels  nottofrt 
a  good  catch  of  mackerel  Y — A.  Sometimes  vessels  would  be  Mttriy 
loaded ;  at  other  times  there  would  be  perhaps  some  vessels  wiAaTo; 
small  catch.    The  majority  would  be  well  filled. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  mackerel  fisheries  this  year,  Mr.  Boss,  as  coUeetor 
of  customs  in  Halifax  you  have  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  obserr- 
ing  or  hearing  what  reports  are  made  of  the  state  of  the  mackerel  fi^ 
ing,  haven't  youf — A.  I  could  inform  myself  by  looking  at  our  ezportii 

Q.  Well,  do  your  ships  come  in  here  and  report  the  state  of  thiogst 
You  have  a  way  of  hearing  these  reports  t — A.  Sometimes  they  do. 

Q.  I  believe  the  other  day,  in  a  newspaper  published  here  called  die 
Chronicle,  it  was  stated  that  the  mackerel  fishermen  (I  think  this  was 
within  four  or  five  days)  came  in  and  reported  that  there  was  very  poor 
mackerel-fishing  in  the  bay. — A.  There  was  very  fair  mackerel-fishing  it 
the  month  of  June,  but  lately  I  think  that  the  mackerel-fishing  has  been 
alack. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  that  fact;  perhaps  you  saw  it  in  the  newspaperf— 
A.  I  just  read  it. 

Q.  Didn't  that  correspond  witb  the  information  you  had?— A  Tbe 
information  I  got  from  our  own  people  was  that  there  was  plenty  of 
mackerel,  but  they  didn't  bite. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  spoke  of  the  mackerel  I  did  not  refer  to  what  might 
be  in  the  ocean.  ^A.  I  have  peculiar  views  about  the  fislu  I  believe  tte 
mackerel  are  as  abundant  as  ever  they  were. 

Q.  You  don't  think  any  of  these  causes  that  have  been  talked  of  hsfe 
had  any  effect  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  mackerel  f — A.  It  might  be 
injurious  to  the  fishing  interests  in  some  localities. 

Q.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  mackerel  that  the  vessels  en 
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jet A.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  as  abundant  as  ever 

l^hey  were,  fish  of  every  description. 

Q.  Bat  when  I  speak  of  vessels  ooming  in  and  reporting,  I  don't 
nean  the  number  in  the  sea,  becaase  that  they  can't  know  much  about, 
!>at  I  refer  to  the  mackerel  that  they  catch.  The  catches  have  been 
}ad,  have  they  not,  for  some  weeks  past  f — A.  I  see  by  the  papers  that 
Ibe  catches  have  been  light  lately. 

Q.  Is  not  that  according  to  your  own  observation  of  the  reports  you 
lave  received  t  That  statement  has  not  been  contradicted  to  my  knowl- 
edge.— A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that,  either  from  want  of  mackerel — ^I  don't 
»r6  how  that  is — or  from  their  not  biting,  the  catches  have  been  light? — 
i.  The  catch  has  been  light. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  transshipment  of  American  cargoes,  there  has  not 
}een  much  of  that  done  within  the  last  few  years  in  mackerel,  has 
ihere? — A.  There  was  no  transshipment  on  the  coast  that  I  am 
icquainted  with. 

Q.  Now! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  coast  would  that  be? — A.  From  Scaterie  to  Gape  North. 

Q.'Do  yoo  mean  that  there  never  has  been  any  transshipment  there, 
yr  that  there  is  not  now  ? — A.  There  is  not  now. 

Q.  When  did  that  cease? — A.  It  was  never  carried  on,  I  think,  to 
my  extent. 

Q.  It  was  never  carried  on  but  to  a  slight  extent,  and  has  that  ceased  ? 
&nd  as  far  as  yon  know  as  to  the  rest  of  Novia  Scotia  and  Gape  Breton, 
bas  not  the  transshipment  very  much  diminished  of  late  years  ? — A.  The 
iniQsshipment,  I  think,  is  more  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the 
Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Well,  we  shall  have  witnesses  who  have  lived  there  to  speak  ou 
Ehat  point.  I  mean  to  speak  of  the  coast  that  you  arc  acquainted  with, 
Balifax  and  its  neighborhood,  and  that  part  of  the  Island  of  Gape  Bre- 
^n  that  yoa  are  familiar  with.  Has  not  the  transshipment  very  much 
iiminished? — A.  I  have  said  it  was  never  done  to  a  very  great  extent 
)fi  the  coast  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Q.  Taking  what  you  know  through  your  official  position,  your  busi- 
1688,  or  your,  personal  observation,  is  it  not  true  that  it  has  dimin- 
ahed? — A.  You  know  the  vessels  that  would  come  to  Halifax,  the 
American  vessels,  would  not  transship. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  They  are  near  home,  and  they  would  be  off  the 
ishiDg-grounds.  They  would  be  far  away  from  the  fishing  grounds. 
Fhe  object  of  transshipping  would  be  to  get  back  next  day  aud  catch 
Dore  mackerel.  Now,  if  they  transshipped  in  Halifax  it  would  take 
teveral  days  before  they  would  get  back  to  their  former  position.  It 
^oald  only  take  them  a  day  or  two  more  to  get  to  the  United  States  with 
Ehe  fish. 

Q.  It  would  not  take  them  as  long  to  transship  and  go  back  as  to  go 
k)  the  United  States  and  return  ? — A.  Well,  they  would  not  come  here 
Rxcept  on  their  way  home. 

Q.  So  from  some  reason  or  other  it  has  not  been  done  here  from  Hali- 
hxt^A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  done  here. 

Q*  Is  there  any  other  port  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Gape  Bseton 
rtere  it  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  The 
principal  place  where  it  would  be  carried  on — of  course  I  can  only  speak 
h^m  report — would  be  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q«  Well,  perhaps  the  Gommissioners  know  as  much  about  that  as  you 
)o  yourself,  but  where  you  know  of,  it  is  not  done  ? — A.  No.   I  mentioned 
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Beciprocity  Treaty ;  yon  thoaght  the  Washingtoii  Treaty  woald  prevait 
or  make  less  probable  a  general  Beciprocity  Treaty,  dido't  yoa  t—i. 
In  1853  and  1854  oar  fisheries  were  protected,  and  then  the  Anericus 
came  seeking  reciprocity.  Now  we  gave  them  our  fishing  rigfati  ud 
we  gave  them  aU  they  wanted.  I  considered  that  woald  make  Qm 
indifferent  for  reciprocity  afterwards. 

Q.  Then  yoa  have  given  me  the  reasons  instead  of  answering  tiie 
question.  I  woald  like  to  have  yoa  answer  it.  Yon  thought  that  tie 
Washington  Treaty,  if  adopted,  would  tend  either  to  prevent  or  dehj, 
or  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  general  treaty,  didn't  yoo  t  Tint 
was  one  of  your  objections — I  do  not  say  the  prineipal  one !— A.  Yea 

Q.  During  the  time  yoa  lived  at  St.  Ann's  yon  didn't  yourself  Mf- 
A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  You  employed  boatmen.  Did  you  own  the  boats  t--A.  Somerf 
them ;  but  I  sap^ied  hundreds  of  fishermen. 

Q.  They  were  indebted  to  yoa,  and  you  really  owned  the  boats,  didirt 
yon  ?  They  could  not  pay  for  them  t«-A.  They  always  owned  thefr  out 
boats. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  owned  themt — A.  O,  yes;  those  I  &^ 
nished  with  crews. 

Q.  Yon  say  those  you  employed  to  fish  caoght  in  yoar  boats  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  during  that  time  you  were  largely  engaged  in  pabUe  afiiis 
a  great  many  years,  were  yon  not  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  were  many  years  in  the  legidature  of  the  iMrovinoe,  Yoo  vee 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  and  in  the  Privy  Ooaiidof 
the  Dominion.  That  required  your  absence  from  home^  didn't  itl-*^ 
Not  during  the  fishing  season.    That  was  in  the  winter, 

Q.  But  it  required  your  absence  from  home.  Your  atteotion  had  tn  be 
given  to  public  affairs.  Yon  had  elections  to  look  after  t — ^A.  Yeiy  faVj 
fortunately. 

Q.  You  always  used  to  carry  them.  You  always  took  the  right  ade)— 
A.  I  was  retnrned  three  times  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  aeelanar 
tion.    That  was  a  pretty  fair  record. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  voters  were  heavily  indebted  to  yea,  vol 
they  not  f 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  As  collector  you  can  tell  us  about  the  pilot  charges  on  American 
fishing-vessels,  can  you  not  ? — A.  The  pilotage  is  under  the  department 
of  mariae  and  fisheries.    There  are  commissioners. 

Q.  Don't  you  happen  to  know  about  itf — A.  All  we  have  to  doiflSM 
that  vessels  produce  their  receipt.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  titf 
collection. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  charge  a  fee  in  Halifax  on  all  tto 
American  fishing* vessels  that  come  in  t;— A.  That  is  a  matter  oatsideof 
the  customs. 

Q.  Don't  yon  see  their  receipts  f — A.  The  receipts  go  up  to  the  dear« 
ance  office. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  it  is  !  Don't  you  know  whether  the  Amen* 
can  fishing  vessels  that  come  in  here  are  charged  pilot  fees  t— A  Ithiok 
they  are. 

Q.  You  know  it ! — A.  There  are  commissioners  of  pilotage,  and  au 
the  vessels  that  are  by  law  subject  to  pilotage  get  their  receipts  bem 
they  go  to  the  clearance  office. 
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Q.  I^ow,  do  yoa  allow  Ammean  fishing  vessels  to  go  oat  of  this  bar 
jor  without  paying  pilot  dues  f-^A.  I  don't  think  it. 

Q.  Ton  think  they  have  to  pay  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  one,  whether  he  comes  herein  in  distress  or  not — whether  for 
(baiter  from  storm  or  anything  elsef — A.  Onr  own  vessels  have  to  pay. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that,  but  whether  the  American  fishing  vessels 
lad  not  to  pay  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  t — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  are  at  the  head  7 — A.  The  pilot  fees  are  not  collected  in  our 
ifice  at  all.    I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  done  anywhere  else  except  in  Halifax  t — A.  There  are  certain 
)i]otage  regulations  made  and  acted  upon  wherever  they  apply. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  in  other  harbors,  in  any  of  them,  to  charge  fish- 
Dg  vessels  pilot  dues  ! — A.  There  are  no  regular  pilots. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  has  asked  you  with  regard  to  American  fishing  vessels 
Do  you  know  of  any  pilotage  regulations  that  are  not  common  to  all 
re^sels,  Canadian  as  well  as  American  f — A.  I  do  not.    Certainly  they 
ipply  to  onr  own  vessels  as  well  as  to  others. 

Q.  They  pay  nothing  more  than  our  own  pay  f — ^A.  Certainly  not. 
[f  one  of  our  own  vessels  would  come  in  in  distress — there  was  a  steamer 
eame  in  the  other  day  and  she  paid  the  same. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  distinction  f — ^A.  We  treat  the  American  vessels 
According  to  the  same  regulations  that  we  ti*eat  our  own. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Haven't  you  taken  off  these  pilotage  charges  from  Oanadain  fish- 
ing vessels  this  year  ? — A.  The  coasters  are  exempt. 

Q.  Haven't  you  exempted  Ganadain  fishing  vessels  under  that  head! — 
A.  I  think  there  was  an  act  passed  last  session  that  exempted  them. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  knows  more  than  I  do.  The  law  gives  the  com- 
missioners power  to  prepare  certain  pilotage  regulations.  These  regu- 
lations are  printed  and  are  sent  to  the  governor  in  council  to  be  ap- 
proved of.  When  they  approve  of  them  they  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Q.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  done  in  the  most  regular  and  excellent 
way  possible,  but  the  result  is  that  every  American  fishing  vessel  that 
eomes  in  for  shelter  in  distress  has  to  pay  pilot  dues,  and  you  take  them 
off  of  your  Canadian  fishing  vessels! — A.  1  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  The  number  of  American  fishing  vessels  that  come  in  here  is  very 
ttoall  f — ^A.  Very  limited.  They  come  here  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in 
the  month  of  November.  There  is  a  large  number  that  come  in  here 
on  the  way  to  Newfoundland  and  get  supplied  here. 

Q.  And  in  the  other  ports  they  frequent  there  are  no  pilots? — A.  No. 
There  are  no  pilots  in  the  fishing  ports.  The  pilotage  is  a  matter  out- 
side of  my  duties  altogether. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  mackerel  going  south  from  your  coast. 
About  what  time  did  you  say  it  was  f — A.  From  the  20th  of  October 
up  to  the  10th  of  November. 

Q.  They  go  south  !— A.  They  clear  away  out  of  the  bay  altogether. 

*  Q.  Do  you  understand  that  they  stop  on  the  coast  on  their  way 

south ! — A.  I  have  always  understood  from  American  fishermen  that 

those  were  the  fat  mackerel  that  they  caught  on  their  own  coast  iu  the 

month  of  November. 
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in  my  evidence  that  the  vessels  that  frequented  that  coast  would  cok 
in  the  months  of  Angnst  and  September  and  October.  Tiiey  com  em 
get  fat  mackerel,  and  whatever  mackerel  they  would  have  in  or  carfdi 
they  wonld  then  be  on  their  way  home.  Yoa  know  the  mackerel  ekt 
oat  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  Americans  follow  them,  and  Mor 
them  from  the  north  to  the  south,  till  they  lose  them  on  their  hoai 
course.  They  don't  transship,  because  they  are  just  like  the  mackeid 
themselves.    They  follow  the  mackerel  and  go  home. 

Q.  Those  are  their  best  mackerel  f — A.  l^o  doubt  of  it.  The  mackeiri 
are  getting  better  and  better  from  July  until  they  leave  our  coast  Tbej 
get  fatter  and  fotter. 

Q.  Is  there  any  better  mackerel  anywhere  than  the  makerel  caaght 
off  the  coast  of  New  England,  say  off  Gape  Cod,  in  November  f--A. 
Those  are  our  mackerel  going  south.  They  find  our  winter  ancomforu- 
ble  and  go  home. 

Q.  Don't  they  cease  to  be  Dominiou  mackerel  after  going  into  oar 
waters  t — A.  I  should  think  they  would. 

Q.  Well,  now,  the  fat  ones  are  not  born  here.  They  come  np  in  tiie 
spring  from  the  south,  followed  by  the  Americans,  and  go  into  the  bay  | 
you  get  them  about  Gape  Breton  in  October  and  the  first  part  of  Nov^em- 
ber ;  then  they  go  south.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  there  are  any  better 
mackerel  in  the  world  than  the  mackerel  caught  off  Gape  God  inyoven- 
ber.    Tour  answer  is  that  they  are  your  mackerel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  disposed  of  that  as  not  being  a  well-founded daim; 
but  irrespective  of  that  question,  are  there  any  better  mackerel  tiiM 
those  that  are  caught  there  T — A.  I  believe  they  are  the  same  maekeid 
that  we  catch  about  the  latter  end  of  October  and  the  first  ofXorMi- 
ber — equally  fat  and  good.  But  there  is  something  about  the  history  of 
mackerel 

Q.  Perhaps  that  will  not  be  necessary.  Do  yon  say  that  fresh  but  ia 
so  much  more  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  cod  that  it  ia  almost  impneli- 
cable  to  fish  with  salt  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  salt  bait  has  been  given  ap  !- 
A.  It  would  be  always  given  up  when  you  could  get  fresh  bait  to  use. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  question.  Do  yoa  kaov 
when  they  began  to  substitute  fresh  bait  for  salt  t — A«  I  think  there  is 
more  fresh  bait  used  of  late  years  than  formerly. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Gape  God  fishermen  use  salt  bait 
altogether  on  the  Banks  still  I — A.  They  take  clams  with  them. 

Q.  What  else  f  My  question  was  this:  whether  you  did  not  know  tbit 
the  Gape  God  fishermen  still  used  salt  baitf — A.  Not  to  my  knowied^. 

Q.  You  may  have  heard  it  You  know  it  from  information,  don't  yoa  I 
— A.  It  altogether  depends  upon  where  they  fish. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Banks.  We  will  say  the  Grand  Banks. 
*— A.  The  Americans  go  down  to  Newfoundland  in  the  winter  and  they 
use  fresh  bait  there  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  the  question,  whether  you  don't  know  that  they 
contiune  to  use  salt  bait  f — A.  I  say  that  depends  upon  where  they  ve 
fishing. 

Q.  Ou  the  Grand  Banks  f— A.  If  they  fish  on  the  Orand  Bioks,! 
think  it  is  likely  they  use  a  large  quantity  of  salt  bait. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  was  the  case  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  times  when  there  was  no  fresh  bait  used  for  the  codt 
except  what  was  caught  on  the  Banks! — A.  We  always  nsed  frea 
bait. 
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Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  we."  Were  your  people  fishing  on  the 
ianks  ? — A.  No;  there  was  no  necessity  for  them. 

Q.  Then  yoar  answer  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Now  we  have 
not  the  faot  that  you  know  very  little  about  transshipment  of  cargoes, 
;hatyon  have  heard  that  the  Cape  God  people,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
;ood  or  bad,  use  salt  bait,  and  that  formerly  salt  bait  was  used  almost 
^together  tor  codfish,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  used  by  your  people 
ishiug  for  mackerel  aud  out  of  boats  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Now 
^ou  say  that  when  you  were  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  you  opposed 
lie  Treaty  of  Washington? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  that  treaty  gave  the  Americans  the  right  to  buy 
rait  in  your  ports  f — ^A.  I  suppose  it  gave  them  pretty  much  all  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed  during  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  answer  my  question  t  Did  you  suppose  that  that 
beaty  of  Washington  gave  the  Americans  the  right  to  buy  bait  in 
British  American  ports  T — A.  I  should  think  it  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  at  the  time  you  opposed  itf— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  gave  them  the  right  of  procuring  supplies  ? — 
L  Yes ;  just  the  same  as  they  did  during  reciprocity. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  gave  them  a  right  to  transship?  I  don't 
mean  merely  that  it  acknowledged  that  right  as  existing,  but  that  they 
obtained  it  under  the  treaty. — A.  I  think  they  had  the  right. 

Q.  You  think  they  had  the  right  before  t — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  treaty  gave  it  to  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yon  suppose  that  the  treaty  gave  it  to  them,  and  that  they 
bad  not  the  right  to  buy  bait,  transship  their  cargoes,  and  purchase  ice 
wd  supplies  T — A.  No ;  without  the  treaty  they  could  not  do  it,  but 
with  the  treaty  they  could. 

Q.  The  treaty  gave  it  to  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  you  opposed  the  treaty  that  the  treaty 
made  provision  for  compensation,  in  case  any  was  due  t — A.  I  did.  I  did 
not  think  much  of  it  on  that  account. 

Q.  Well,  you  thought  you  would  not  get  anything,  perhaps  ! — A.  No^ 
bat  that  what  we  would  get  would  be  very  little  compensation  for  what 
We  were  giving  away. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  there  was  a  tribunal  established  to  do  justice  on 
that  point  t — A.  My  argument  was  that  I  did  not  consider  that  any 
reasonable  money  compensation  would  be  equal  to  us  to  the  thorough 
protection  of  our  own  fishing  rights. 

Q.  And  the  great  advantage  the  Americans  got  from  the  treaty  of 
baying  bait,  ice,  supplies,  &c.,  all  these  put  together  tended  to  make  up 
year  judgment,  didn't  they  f — ^A.  Yes.  I  looked  upon  their  right  to 
iishon  our  grounds  as  the  really  heavy  objection  that  I  had  to  the  treaty. 

Q'  You  did  not  want  the  Americans  to  fish  on  any  of  your  fishing 
groands  f— A.  No,  indeed. 

Q.  On  any  terms,  whatever  money  they  would  give  you  ! — A.  No ;  on 

Miy  money  consideration. 

Q.  Then  you  differed  from  the  government  that  made  the  treaty  ! — A. 
les. 

Q.  You  thought  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  made,  didn't  you,  what- 
ever terms  were  come  to,  tribunal  or  no  tribunal! — A.  I  thought  we 
Aoald  have  received  larger  privileges  from  the  Aniericans  than  we  did. 

Q.  What  privileges  did  you  expect  in  return  ! — A.  Well,  what  would 
be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  countries,  in  my  opinion,  would 
"«  a  general  Eeciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  afraid  the  Washington  Treaty  would  prevent  a 
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Beciprocity  Treaty ;  yon  thought  the  WashingtoD  Treaty  woald  prevoit 
or  make  less  probable  a  general  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did a't  yoof— i. 
In  1853  and  1854  oar  fisheries  wm«  protected,  and  then  the  Anericn 
came  seeking  reciprocity.  Now  we  gave  them  oar  fishing  rights  aii 
we  gave  them  all  they  wanted,  I  considered  that  woald  make  the 
indifferent  for  reciprocity  afterwards. 

Q.  Then  yoa  have  given  me  the  reasons  instead  of  answeriogte 
question.  I  woald  like  to  have  yon  answer  it.  You  thoaght  that  the 
Washington  Treaty,  if  adopted,  would  tend  either  to  prevent  or  dekj, 
or  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  general  treaty,  didn't  yoa  1  Tint 
was  one  of  your  objections — I  do  not  say  the  prineipal  one  f — A.  Tea 

Q.  Daring  the  time  yoa  lived  at  St.  Ann's  you  didn't  yourself  fish 9— 
A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  You  employed  boatmen.  Did  you  own  the  boats  f — A.  Some  of 
them ;  bot  I  sopplied  hundreds  of  fishermen. 

Q.  They  were  indebted  to  yon,  and  you  really  owned  the  boats,  didnl 
yon  f  They  could  not  pay  for  them  f  ^A.  They  always  owned  their  ovn 
boats. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  owned  them? — A.  O,  yes;  those  I  to- 
nished  with  crews. 

Q.  You  say  those  you  employed  to  fish  caught  in  your  boatBl— A 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  during  that  time  yon  were  largely  engaged  io  puUie  a&in 
a  great  many  years,  were  you  not  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  many  years  in  the  legislature  of  the  provinoe.  Yon  vara 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  and  in  the  Privy  Goindi«f 
the  Dominion.  That  required  your  absence  from  home^  didn't  it  I— A. 
Not  daring  the  fishing  season.    That  was  in  the  winter. 

Q.  But  it  required  your  absence  from  home.  Yonr  attention  had  tft  be 
given  to  public  affairs.  You  bad  elections  to  look  aft»r  t — A.  Yeiyfepf, 
fortunately. 

Q.  You  always  used  to  carry  them.  You  always  took  tbe  right  sidet-* 
A.  I  was  returned  three  times  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  aeclaiuir 
tion.    That  was  a  pretty  fair  record. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  voters  were  heavily  indebted  to  yen,  r« 
they  not  ? 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  As  collector  you  can  tell  us  about  the  pilot  charges  on  American 
fishing- vessels,  can  you  not  ? — A.  The  pilotage  is  under  the  department 
of  marine  and  fisheries.    There  are  commissioners. 

Q.  Don't  you  happen  to  know  about  it  f — A.  All  we  have  to  do  is  see 
that  vessels  produce  their  receipt.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
collection. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  charge  a  fee  in  Halifax  on  all  the 
American  fishing- vessels  that  come  in  t— A.  That  is  a  matter  outside  of 
the  customs. 

Q.  Don't  you  see  their  receipts  f — A.  The  receipts  go  up  to  the  dear- 
ance  office. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  it  is  f  Don't  you  know  whether  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  that  come  in  here  are  charged  pilot  fees  t — ^A.  I  think 
they  are. 

Q.  You  know  it? — A.  There  are  commissioners  of  pilotage,  and  all 
the  vessels  that  are  by  law  subject  to  pilotage  get  their  receipts  befim 
they  go  to  the  clearance  office. 
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Q.  iN^ow,  do  yoa  allow  Amorieaii  fishing  vessels  to  go  oat  of  this  har 
bor  without  paying  pilot  does  f — ^A.  I  don't  think  it. 

Q.  Yoa  think  they  have  to  pay  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  one,  whether  he  comes  herein  in  distress  or  not — whether  for 
Bbriter  from  storm  or  anything  elset — A.  Oar  own  vessels  have  to  pay. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that,  bat  whether  the  American  fishing  vessels 
had  not  to  pay  itt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  amoant  f — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Yoa  are  at  the  head  f — A.  The  pilot  fees  are  not  collected  in  oar 
office  at  all.    I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  done  anywhere  else  except  in  Halifax  f — A.  There  are  certain 
pilotage  regnlations  made  and  acted  upon  wherever  they  apply. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  in  other  harbors,  in  any  of  them,  to  charge  fish- 
big  vessels  pilot  does  f — A.  There  are  no  regnlar  pilots. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  has  asked  you  with  regard  to  American  fishing  vessels 
Do  you  know  of  any  pilotage  regulations  that  are  not  common  to  all 
vessels,  Canadian  as  well  as  American  t — A.  I  do  not.    Certainly  they 
apply  to  our  own  vessels  as  well  as  to  others. 

Q.  They  pay  nothing  more  than  our  own  pay  f — ^A.  Certainly  not. 
If  one  of  our  own  vessels  would  come  in  in  distress — there  was  a  steamer 
came  in  the  other  day  and  she  paid  the  same. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  distinction  f — ^A.  We  treat  the  American  vessels 
according  to  the  same  regulations  that  we  treat  our  own. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Haven't  yoa  taken  off  these  pilotage  charges  from  Oanadain  Ash- 
ing vessels  this  year  ? — A.  The  coasters  are  exempt. 

Q.  Haven't  you  exempted  Ganadain  fishing  vessels  under  that  head  t — 
A.  I  think  there  was  an  act  passed  last  session  that  exempted  them. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  knows  more  than  I  do.  The  law  gives  the  com- 
missioners power  to  prepare  certain  pilotage  regulations.  These  regn- 
lations are  printed  and  are  sent  to  the  governor  in  council  to  be  ap- 
proved of.  When  they  approve  of  them  they  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Q.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  done  in  the  most  regular  and  excellent 
way  possible,  but  the  result  is  that  every  American  fishing  vessel  that 
comes  in  for  shelter  in  distress  has  to  pay  pilot  dues,  and  you  take  them 
o£f  of  your  Canadian  fishing  vessels  f — A.  1  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  The  number  of  American  fishing  vessels  that  come  in  here  is  very 
small  t — ^A.  Very  limited.  They  come  here  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in 
tbe  month  of  November.  There  is  a  large  number  that  come  in  here 
on  the  way  to  Newfoundland  and  get  supplied  here. 

Q.  And  in  the  other  ports  they  frequent  there  are  no  pilots? — A.  No. 
There  are  no  pilots  in  the  fishing  ports.  The  pilotage  is  a  matter  out- 
aide  of  my  duties  altogether. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  mackerel  going  south  from  your  coast. 
About  what  time  did  you  say  it  was  f — A.  From  the  20th  of  October 
np  to  the  10th  of  November. 

Q.  They  go  south  ?— A.  They  clear  away  out  of  the  bay  altogether. 

'  Q.  Do  you  understand  that  they  stop  on  the  coast  on  their  way 

south  T — A.  I  have  always  understood  from  American  fishermen  that 

those  were  the  fat  mackerel  that  they  caught  on  their  own  coast  iu  the 

month  of  November. 
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mackerel  can  be  taken  except  inshore  f — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  any.  My 
experience  always  led  me  to  believe  that  except  on  Banks  they  co«Qd  d6I 
be  caaght  in  deep  water. 

Q.  The  water  is  shallow  on  the  Banks  t — A.  Yes ;  and  there  is  feA 
there.  They  may  stay  on  the  Banks  a  little  while  when  going  ia  andk 
little  while  when  coming  ont. 

Q.  In  the  spring  they  may  be  taken  when  passing  over  the  Banks, 
and  also  in  the  fall  when  passing  over  the  Banks  f — A.  Tea. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  deep-sea  mackerel  fishing  f — ^A.  I  have  aiwajs 
been  led  to  believe  that. 

Q.  You  have  not  only  had  your  own  personal  experienee  aa  an  em- 
ployer  of  schooners,  but  yon  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experieaee  with 
mackerelers  who  come  and  trade  with  yonf — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  all  the 
men  who  go  on  voyages,  and  I  generally  have  conversation  with  them 
abont  fishing. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  understand  from  any  one  that  the  inshore  fishery 
was  not  worth  anything  ? — A.  I  always  understood  that  the  inshoie 
fishery  was  the  most  valuable.    The  men  have  always  said  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person  who  did  not  consider  it  so  9 — A 
No ;  they  have  a  practice  of  luring  the  fish  out.  They  grind  their 
bait. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  how  they  allure  the  fish  out ! — A.  They  come 
in,  throw  their  bait  out,  and  get  the  fish  outside.  They  grind  their  b^ 
at  Port  Hood  and  Ganso. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  the  privilege  of  coming  inshore  they  could  nal 
allure  the  fish  out  t — ^A.  They  have  to  come  inshore  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  prohibited  firom  coming  within  the  tbree- 
mile  limit,  could  they  successfully  carry  on  the  mackerel  fisheiy  in  the 
Gulif  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so ;  not  firom  my  knowledge  of  the  factK. 

Q.  Oould  they  carry  on  the  fishery  at  all  f — A.  I  don't  think  so.  Fioia 
what  I  have  heard  from  men  having  knowledge  of  the  matter  I  shimld 
not  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  since  the  Trealy  of  Washington  the  Ameri* 
cans  have  been  in  the  habit  of  transshipping  cargoes  very  much  T — Am 
Yes ;  they  have  transshipped  right  along.  They  have  been  sending 
cargoes  along  from  Canada  by  steamers  to  the  States. 

Q.  Is  that  a  valuable  privilege  t— A.  I  should  think  it  is,  because 
they  have  a  chance  of  any  rise  in  the  market,  and  they  can  stop  and  fiah 
while  their  cargoes  are  going  forward.  If  they  have  fares  of  dOOor  400 
barrels,  they  can  transship  them  and  keep  on  fishing. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  ttiat  they  don't  wait  always  in  the  bay 
to  get  full  fares,  but  get  as  many  as  convenient,  transship  th^n,  and  go 
right  back  to  the  fishing  ground  f — A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  they  do  not  make  a  point  to  get  full  &ieB 
before  they  transship? — ^A.  I  have  heard  of  vessels  having  3Q0  barrels 
forwarding  them.  What  their  instructions  were  I  don't  know,  but  I 
have  known  that  to  be  done. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  18  years  since  you  were  engaged  in  fishing;  dnriDg 
these  18  years,  what  has  been  the  average  number  of  American  veaseto 
in  the  Gulf  fishing  mackerel  ? — A.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  about  400  vessels. 

Q.  ^me  years  there  would  be  a  great  many  more,  I  suppose  t— A 
Yes ;  I  think  there  would  be  more  some  years. 

Q.  When  you  put  the  number  at  400,  is  that  a  high  or  low  average!-- 
A.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  average. 
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Q.  That  is  mackerelers  alone  f — A.  The  American  vessels  which  come 

30WD. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  fishing  mackerel! — A.  Yes;  that  is  about  the 
inly  basincRS  on  which  they  come  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  some  come  down  for  cod-fish  f — A.  Yes ;  some 
io,  but  only  a  few.    They  generally  go  to  the  Banks  for  their  cod  fish. 

Q.  There  are  codfish  banks  in  the  bay  f*— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  put  the  American  mackerelers  annually  in  the  Oulf  at  400  as 
I  fair  average  f — A.  Yes.  From  what!  have  heard,  talking  with  one 
ind  another  on  the  subject,  I  suppose  that  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  tonnage  of  those  vessels  t — A.  The 
American  fishing- vessels  generally  range  from  60  to  80  tons — there  may 
1)6  a  few  over  that.  There  are  some  large  vessels,  but  the  average  will 
be  about  what  I  have  stated.  Of  late  years  their  vessels  are  a  little 
larger  than  they  were. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  they  would  take  from  9  to  9^  barrels  to  the  ton  f — 
L  Yes;  you  would  have  to  deduct  a  little  for  American  tonnage— oue- 
Iftb,  I  think. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  catch  each  trip  for  those  vessels? — A.  I 
ihink  400  barrels  would  be  a  fair  average.  Sometimes  they  would  make 
diree  trips. 

Q.  And  sometimes  two! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  put  400  barrels  as  a  low  average  t — A.  That  is  considered 
to  be  a  fair,  moderate  average. 

Q.  Then  a  season's  catch  would  average  at  least  800  barrels  ? — A. 
rhat  would  be  a  fair  average. 

Q.  Yon  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  about  the  matter,  both 
[iraetical  experience  as  owner  of  vessels  and  from  dealing  with  fisher- 
men; is  that  your  idea  of  the  average  catch  f — A.  That  is  my  idea  from 
iouversations  I  have  had  with  fishermen,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
)f  conversation  with  theui.  That  is  my  opinion,  based  on  what  they 
Bave  told  me  and  on  my  own  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Q.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Washington  the  Americans  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  transshipping  a  great  deal  ? — A.  A  good  deal  of  fish  is  trans- 
ibipped. 

Q.  Yon  are  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  codfish  is  caught  by  American 
kbermen  in  our  waters  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf! — A.  Yes ;  I  think 
)n  the  Banks  there  is. 

Q.  To  what  Banks  do  yon  refer;  the  Banks  off  the  coast  of  Nova 
Jcotia ! — A.  Some  off  the  Banks  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  Banks  in  the  bay  7 — A.  There  are  some  Banks 
in  the  Oulf  where  cod  fish  are  taken,  but  I  don't  think  the  Americans 
^ry  on  that  fishing  very  extensively.  The  George's  Banks  form  their 
[^riDcipal  fishing  place  for  cod. 

Q.  What  bait  do  the  Americans  use  for  that  fishery  f— A.  They  gen- 
^lly  try  to  get  fresh  bait,  if  possible. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait? — A.  They  use  herring  and  squid. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  bait? — A.  They  come. into  Prospect  and 
set  a  great  deal  of  bait  there. 

Q.  How  far  distant  is  that  place  from  here? — A.  About  25  miles. 
Obey  go  in  there  for  ice  and  bait. 

Q.  Have  they  done  that  during  the  last  8  or  10  years  ? — A.  They  go 
in  there  every  year  they  come  round. 

Q.  They  get  large  quantities  of  bait  there  T — A.  They  get  bait  and  ice. 
Some  were  there  the  other  day. 
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Q.  Do  they  come  into  Halifax  for  bait  and  ice  f — ^A.  They  ^et  very  lit. 
tie  here ;  they  do  not  find  it  so  convenient  as  the  ports  round  the  coast. 
They  find  if  they  come  to  a  city  they  expend  money  on  things  wbieh 
they  could  do  withont.  Besidefs  they  can  keep  the  men  better  together 
if  they  do  not  come  here.  There  is  no  inducement  at  Prospect  to  tiki 
the  men  away  from  a  vessel. 

Q.  They  generally  go  to  the  outports  for  bait  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  the  Americans  carry  on  that  cod-fishing  without  having  tke 
privilege  of  getting  that  bait  T— A.  I  should  not  think  so,  because  if 
they  could  get  it  elsewhere  they  would  not  come  here  for  it 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  them  or  heard  them  speak  on  tbe  sob- 
ject  ? — A.  I  have  seen  American  fishermen  fitting  themselves  oat  witk 
bait  and  ice. 

Q.  And  without  bait  and  ice  they  conld  not  carry  on  the  cod-fishery! 
— A.  They  must  have  bait ;  they  could  not  do  anything  without  it 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  fish  for  bait  or  buy  it  f — ^A.  They  boy 
the  bait. 

Q.  If  they  were  denied  the  privilege  of  buying  the  bait,  they  would 
either  have  to  catch  it  or  do  without  itt — A.  They  might  use  salt  bait, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  would  get  as  good  a  fare  of  fish. 

Q.  Is  not  salt  bait  entirely  discarded  for  the  purpose  of  cod-fisbiogf— 
A.  We  do  not  use  any  salt  bait  about  here. 

Q.  Gould  fishermen  using  salt  bait  compete  with  those  nsiog  fresh 
bait? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Fish  will  take  fresh  bait  more  readily  Uian 
salt  bait.  If  they  have  Hobson's  choice,  and  are  hungry,  they  vill  take 
salt  bait. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  Americans  were  prohibited  from  bnying  that  fresh 
bait,  they  must  necessarily  fish  for  it,  or  do  without  it  altogether!— A. 
Tes  ]  unless  they  can  get  it  from  their  own  coast. 

Q.  They  have  not  managed  that  yet! — ^A.  They  never  did  it, thai  1 
am  aware  of.  No  doubt  at  Canso  they  supply  themselves  with  bait  and 
ice. 

Q.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  salt  mackerel  sent  from  hereto 
the  United  States  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel  f— A.  I  think 
(2  was  the  amount. 

Q.  Did  the  dealers  in  fish  make  as  much  money  with  the  duty  on  fish 
as  they  do  now  with  the  duty  removed  t — A.  Tes.  The  consumer,  of 
course,  has  to  pay  the  duty.  There  would  be  a  proportionate  price 
charged  for  the  fish. 

Q.  Who  do  you  say,  in  the  case  of  mackerel,  pays  the  duty  ?— A  It  is 
like  every  article  of  commerce  and  merchandise;  if  a  duty  is  pat  on,  the 
consumer  pays  it. 

Q.  Are  the  best  mackerel  sent  to  the  American  market? — ^A.  Oar  best 
fish  go  to  the  American  market. 

Q.  And  the  poorer  kinds  go  to  the  West  Indies  f — A.  The  Americans 
sometimes  buy  large  No.  3.  They  are  buying  a  great  many  of  these  jast 
now ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  heavy,  fat  mackerel  go  to  the  Amen* 
can  market. 

Q.  Taking  either  the  American  coast  or  oar  coast,  is  not  the  sapplf 
of  mackerel  always  limited  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  imposed  a  high  duty  on  mackerel  could  they  ROI^ 
ply  the  demand  from  their  own  fisheries  f — A.  They  never  did  it  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q.  Even  when  the  fishing  there  was  tolerably  good  f — A*  No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  good  or  bad  fishing  there  novf 
— A.  The  latest  advices  we  have  from  the  United  States  say  that  the 
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Itehing  is  bad;  that  there  has  been  a  short  catch.    The  price  of  fish  has 
gone  up  (1  per  barrel. 

Q.  For  years  back,  has  there  not  been  a  short  catch  on  the  American 
coast  !-»A.  There  has  not  been  an  overcatch  of  mackerel  in  the  United 
States  for  several  years.  They  had  a  very  good  catch  last  year.  This 
fear  it  has  been  a  bad  catch ;  they  say  so  themselves.  We  cannot  now 
[>arcba8e  fish  enough  for  the  demand. 

Q.  You  say  whatever  duty  they  may  impose  the  consumer  pays  it  f^ 
A.  I  judge  that  will  follow. 

Q.  Would  yon,  as  a  practical  man,  prefer  the  Americans,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  money,  excluded  from  the  fisheries  on  our  shores,  and  let  them 
put  on  any  duty  on  our  fish  entering  the  American  market  T — ^A.  I  could 
bardly  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  broad  subject  as  that. 

Q.  Does  not  your  opinion  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  involve 
tfaat? — A.  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  are  quite  prepared  that  they  should  impose  a  duty  of  $2  per 
barrel ! — A.  We  were  quite  satisfied  when  that  duty  was  on ;  we  made 
good  sales  and  obtained  good  prices.  There  was  no  complaint;  the  fish 
sold  readily.  Practically,  all  the  fish  we  send  to  the  States  is  on  order; 
very  little  goes  on  consignment.  It  does  not  do  to  ship  mackerel  or 
other  fish  on  consignment  to  the  States. 

Q.  Wby  T — A.  Those  who  have  tried  it  have  always  found  it  better 
to  ship  fish  on  order  to  the  States. 

Q.  Are  our  mackerel — say  No.  1  or  No.  2 — ^as  good  or  better  mackerel 
than  those  obtained  off'  the  American  coast  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  pretty 
Drnch  the  same.  Our  mackerel  are  a  little  heavier,  I  think.  There  is  a 
little  difference  in  the  dressing  of  them.  When  American  fishermen 
dress  mackerel  they  rim  them,  which  makes  them  look  whiter.  Our 
people  do  not  do  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  rimming  them  f — A.  It  takes  the  black  off 
the  fins  and  makes  the  fish  look  whiter.  The  opinion  among  our  peo- 
ple, however,  is  that  the  fish  is  not  so  nice  when  thus  dressed. 

Q.  It  makes  the  fish  pleasant  to  the  eye  Y — A.  It  makes  the  fish  look 
better  and  more  marketable.  The  American  mackerel  always  briug 
more  than  our  mackerel  by  half  a  dollar  a  barrel. 

Q.  Take  codfish :  is  there  a  large  quantity  caught  inshore  along  the 
Boast  of  Nova  Scotia  ! — A.  Yes,  a  great  deal  of  cod  is  caught  off'  the 
Bhore. 

Q.  Within  one  or  two  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q*  All  the  herring  taken  on  this  coast  are  taken,  I  believe,  within 
that  distance  off  shore  T — A.  All  herring,  except  fall  herring,  which  go 
off  to  the  Banks. 

Q.  The  spring  and  summer  herring  are  taken  inshore  ? — A.  They  are 
almost  all  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Is  halibut  taken  within  the  limits  f — A.  They  do  not  catch  many 
balibot  within  the  limits;  they  are  generally  taken  on  the  Banks.  Had- 
lock  are  taken  on  near  Banks,  but  come  inshore  sometimes.  Pol- 
lack and  haddock  are  inshore  fish,  and  are  generally  found  about  rocks ; 
they  like  to  be  in  the  sun. 

Q.  Are  large  quantities  of  herring  taken  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Sco- 
b*a  1— A.  Large  quantities. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  herring  practically  unlimited  f — A.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  very  fair  supply  of  herring  in  the  season. 

Q.  Are  mackerel  taken  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  f — ^A.  Yes ; 
mackerel  are  taken  very  close  in.    The  harbor  is  full  of  them  now. 
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Q.  Aod  do  they  stay  here  all  the  season  f — A.  They  go  away  in  tic 
fall.    In  the  middle  of  October  they  begin  to  move  ofif. 

Q.  Along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  I  believe,  mackerel  are  not  takeo 
ontside  of  two  or  three  miles  of  the  coast  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  does  not  difi'er  as  regards  that  from  the  galf  and  Bay  Cbaleoni 
—A.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  of  yonr  vessels  ever  fish  in  Gasp6  Bay,  or  did  they  not  go   j 
farther  than  Bay  Chalearsf — A.  Onr  vessels  generally  stopped  in  Btj 
Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Did  the  vessels  go  straight  to  Bay  Ghaleurs  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  usual  practice  to  go  direct  to  Bay  Gbaleurs  without  stop- 
ping at  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Some  vessels  do  and  some  do  not 
Some  fishermen  stop  about  the  island  and  afterwards  run  up  to  thebaj, 
but  most  of  our  fishermen  go  right  up  to  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Those  which  stay  and  fish  about  Prince  £dward  Island  form  the 
exception  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Bay  Ghaleurs  fishing  fieet  is  a  distinct  fleet  t— 
A.  Yes.  Some  men,  if  they  find  the  fish  scarce  in  the  bay,  go  to  the 
island  and  endeavor  to  get  them  there. 

Q.  They  give  the  bay  the  first  chance  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  held  your  present  position  aa  secretaiy 
of  tbe  Halifax  Ghamber  of  Gommerce  f — A.  I  have  been  there  five  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  before  that  time  t — A.  I  was  at  pretty  much  the 
same  thing.  We  reorganized  the  chamber  about  five  years  aga  I  had 
been  keeping  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  Beading  Boom. 

Q.  Your  chief  business  is  having  charge  of  the  Merchants'  BeidiDg 
Boom  f — A.  My  chief  business  is  that  of  a  broker. 
.  Q.  A  broker  in  anything? — A.  In  anything.    I  buy  fish  and  send  it 
to  the  States  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  much  in  it  t — A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  sort  offish  do  you  bay! — A.  Sometimes  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  codfish  f — A.  Very  little  cod. 

Q.  How  much  mackerel  bave  you  bought  within  the  last  five  years  to 
send  to  the  States  t  Take  first  the  present  year. — A.  I  suppose  700  or 
800  barrels  a  year  would  cover  it. 

Q.  You  went  out  of  the  fishery  business  18  years  ago  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  into  then  f — A.  I  went  into  gold-mining. 

Q.  Had  the  fishing  business  been  successful  up  to  the  time  you, left 
it?~A.  Our  business  had  been  successful  3 1857  was  not  a  very  succesa- 
ful  year. 

Q.  How  many  years  had  you  been  in  the  fishing  bosiness  yourself 
before  you  left  it  to  go  into  gold-mining? — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  in  before  that  f — ^A.  I  was  in  the  fishery  bnsioess  all 
my  life.  J  was  16  years  in  Newfoundland  supplying  fishermen  will 
goods.    J  was  brought  up  in  a  fishing-house. 

Q.  As  a  clerk  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  been  anything  more  than  a  clerk  up  to  the  time  yon  came 
here! — A.  No. 

Q.  And  how  many  years  ago  did  you  come  here  f — ^A.  Twenty  ycare 
ago. 

(j.  Up  to  the  time  you  left  Newfoundland,  20  years  ago,  bad  Amer- 
ican vessels  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  there  for  bait! — A.  Not  then 

Q.  Nor  for  ice  ! — A.  Not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  there  for  that  purpose? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Had  Ihey  come  there  and  trafficked  for  berriDg  with  the  inhabit- 
gDtsf— A.  At  the  part  of  the  inland  where  I  was  brought  up  nothing 
bat  American  traders  came*    They  took  dried  fish.    I  was  bronght  up 
at  Bonavista. 
Q.  They  took  dried  fisht — A.  All  kinds  of  dried  fish  and  oil. 
Q,  That  would  carry  you  back  to  1859  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Tbat  would  be  during  the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  t-* 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  before  1859  had  you  known  that  trading  business 
to  bare  gone  on  there  t — A.  It  was  in  1848  I  first  went  to  serve  my 
time  at  the  business.  At  that  time,  when  I  was  a  boy,  at  that  place 
and  all  down  the  coast  the  people  expected  the  traders  to  come  every 
year. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  frozen  herring  in  those  days  t — ^A.  Nothing  was  known 
in  those  days  of  frozen  herring. 

Q.  Bat  American  traders  came  there  and  bought  the  dried  codfish 
from  the  fishermen  T — A.  Yes ;  from  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  them  from  the  planters  or  common  fishermen  ? — A. 
From  the  common  fishermen. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  firm  with  which  you  were  engaged  t — 
A.  McBride  &  Kerr,  a  Scotch  house. 

Q.  Was  that  trade  by  the  Americans  with  the  inhabitants  very  inju- 
rious to  that  firm  f — A.  I  tell  you  we  did  not  like  it. 

Q.  It  interfered  with  the  business  of  the  house  in  which  you  were 
employed  T — A.  We  did  not  like  it.  It  was  also  injurious  to  the  flsher- 
oen,  because  if  we  found  they  traded  with  the  Americans  they  did  not 
get  anything  to  eat  that  winter.    That  was  all. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  disadvantage,  they  were  glad  to  buy  from 
!)eopIe,  were  they  notT — A.  It  cured  itself  in  a  few  years.  The  Ameri- 
sans  went  to  Labrador. 

Q.  Finally  you  starved  the  fishermen  down  to  it  f — A.  These  men 
rere  dependent  on  us  in  winter.  They  never  came  in  with  sufficiently 
pxMi  cargoes  to  pay  up  their  accounts.  It  was  not  starving  them  to  it, 
)ecaase  they  were  people  we  had  to  look  after.  These  firms  take  all 
he  fish  from  the  fishermen,  and  it  matters  very  little  whether  there  is 
t  debit  or  credit,  they  get  supplies  in  winter. 

Q.  They  fed  and  looked  after  them  I  suppose,  like  a  good  planter  in 
be  South  did  his  slaves  t — ^A.  Tbey  looked  after  the  fishermen  whose 
lah  they  bought. 

Q.  Those  fishermen  are  still  poor  and  dependent  T — A.  Some,  the 
Dore  industrious  and  careful,  get  above  that  position ;  but  as  a  clnss 
bey  are  pretty  poor  and  dependent.  They  were  afraid  to  trade  with 
Lmericans,  because  the  firms  could  starve  them  out  if  they  did  it;  that 
),  tbey  would  not  give  them  supplies.  After  we  had  supplied  them 
ith  outfit  and  goods,  they  would  sometimes,  under  cover  of  night, 
ike  their  fish  away. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  did  the  Americans  comeT — A.  About  the 
eginning  of  August. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  the  fishermen  in  debtf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  in  debt  through  the  winter T — A.  We  had  always 
)  carry  a  large  amount. 

Q.  Yoa  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  since  trade  with  the  Americans 
ad  increased  largely  the  fishermen  of  Newfoundland  have  grown  bet- 
)r  off! — A.  I  was  this  year  at  the  place  I  have  spoken  of;  I  had  not 
een  there  for  18  or  19  years.  I  found  the  people  were  in  very  much 
etter  circumstances. 
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Q.  Did  they  bave  a  frozen-herriDg  trade  there? — ^A.  JSo;  that  waaii 
the  Dorthern  part  of  the  island. 

Q.  After  you  left  Newfoundland,  yoa  were  fonr  years  in  the  fishiig- 
busineAS  heref — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Daring  those  four  years  how  many  fishing-vessels  did  your  fim 
fit  out  each  year? — A.  For  all  places  we  fitted  out,  I  think,  about  15d 
or  200  vessels  a  year ;  that  is,  supplied  them. 

Q.  Then  did  you  not  fit  out  the  vessels  as  owners  ? — ^A.  No ;  we  were 
merchants  and  supplied  fishermen. 

Q.  Were  some  of  those  vessels  American? — A.  They  were  all  onrowi 
vessels. 

Q.  In  the  estimate  you  made  of  the  number  of  American  fishing  ves- 
sels in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  what  years  did  you  refer  ? — A.  I 
referred  to  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  had  been  your  means  of  knowing  whether  during  those  three 
or  fonr  years  there  had  been  400  American  mackerelers  annually  in  the 
gulf  ? — A.  I  have  had  conversation  with  people  from  Canso  and  down 
that  way,  and  obtained  their  ideas  as  to  how  many  had  passed  through. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  last  year.  1876,  what  is  your  estimate  for  that 
year  ? — A.  I  don't  think  under  300  vessels  last  year. 

Q.  In  1876,  how  many? — A.  Pretty  much  the  same. 

Q.  In  1874  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  more  vessels  in  1874  than  in  1875, 
or  1876. 

Q.  Ton  think,  in  1875  and  1876  there  were  400  American  mackerden  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence? — A.  Yes,  of  vessels;  I  mean  Ameriean  ves- 
sels, all  told.  I  have  gathered  my  information  from  the  people  down 
there. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Thomson  understood  you  to  say  there  were  400  Ameriean 
mackerelers  in  the  gulf  each  of  those  years,  that  is  a  mistake?— A  I 
mean  400  American  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  The  bulk,  of  course, 
were  mackerel  vessels. 

Q.  How  much  transshipping  of  fish  cargoes  have  you  known  about 
yourself? — ^A.  The  way  I  come  to  know  about  that  is  by  the  steamers 
going  from  here  to  Boston.  They  call  in  at  Port  Hawkesbury  and  take 
fish  there.  All  the  fish  coming  there  is  American  fish  passing  tbroagk 
to  the  States. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  occasion  you  personally  were  aware  of  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  transshipping  their  cargoes  ? — ^A.  I  understand  they 
do  it  this  year.    It  came  under  my  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  they  did  it  as  much  last  year  as  in  previous 
years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  regard  the  mackerel  fishery  as  having  fallen  off  in 
the  gulf? — A.  I  don't  think  it  has  fallen  off  very  much  during  the  last 
two  years. 

Q.  Has  it  within  the  last  five  or  six  years? — ^A.  There  was  one  year, 
about  three  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  short  catch. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  a  short  catch  since  ? — ^A.  No* 

Q.  Your  opinion  is,  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  mMtk- 
erel  fishery  done  by  Americans  in  the  gulf  has  been  as  prosperous  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  about  as  much  fish  has  been  caught  ? — A.  l^retty  mock 
about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  think  American  vessels,  for  the  last  four  or  five  yean, 
have  averaged  a  catch  of  800  barrels  a  season  ? — A.  I  think  they  hav« 
on  an  average. 

Q.  Yon  think  an  average  catch  of  800  barrels  to  400  vessels? — A  I 
think  so.    From  all  I  can  gather  I  should  think  so. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  had  any  great  opportunity  or  made  it  yoar  busiDess  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  that  matter  f — A.  I  have  asked  one  and  another 
and  people  engaged  in  the  trade  down  that  way. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  result? — A.  That  is  the  result. 

Q.  About  bait  for  codfish ;  did  you,  when  in  Newfoundland,  know 
anything  about  American  cod-fishing  on  the  Banks  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  about  that  f — A.  That  was  when  I 
came  to  live  at  St.  John's. 

Q.  When  was  that!— A.  About  1850, 1  think. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  St  John's  did  American  cod-fishermen  use  fresh 
bait  on  the  Banks  T — A.  Tiiey  generally  went  down  to  the  Bay  of  Islands 
and  got  their  bait. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  On  the  northwest  side  of  the  island. 

Q.  In  1860  they  went  there  f — A.  They  used  to  go  there  and  get  her- 
ring bait. 

Q.  Frozen  herring  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they,  at  that  time,  get  squid  or  any  other  fresh  bait  T — A.  Tbey 
nsed  to  go  a  little  further  up,  nearer  St.  Pierre,  for  squid. 

Q.  Off  the  island  of  St.  Pierre  ? — A.  Off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  fishermen  there  sold  them  squid. 

Q.  They  began  that  business  so  long  ago  as  1850  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  bought  herring  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  come  to  Halifax  ? — A.  About  1856. 

Q.  Was  this  trade  in  buying  herring  and  bait  going  on  from  1850  to 
1856? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  the  practice  of  American  cod-fishermen  ? 
Were  you  aware  that  they  used  salt  clams  very  largely  ? — A.  I  knew 
they  used  salt  clams  when  they  could  not  get  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  some  American  cod-fishermen  never  used 
anything  but  salt  bait — take  those  from  Provincetown  for  instance? — 
A.  I  knew  those  from  Provincetown  used  salt  bait,  but  I  thought  it 
was  only  when  they  could  not  get  fresh. 

Q.  You  never  knew  that  the  cod-fishermen  from  Provincetown  and 
Beverly  never  nsed  fresh  bait  but  always  salt  ? — A.  I  understood  that 
when  they  could  not  get  fresh  bait  they  used  salt  bait.  I  did  not  under- 
stand they  depended  solely  on  salt  bait. 

Q.  You  were  in  business  a  little  while  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  not  been  since  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  know  the  condition  of  things  in  the  interval  between  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  do  you?— A.  I  was 
only  a  short  time  in  Halifax  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  it  made 
very  little  difference  in  Newfoundland.    I  came  here  in  1856. 

Q.  You  know  about  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  from  1856  to  1860? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  were  livibg  here  then  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  passed  ? — A.  Yes . 

Q.  The  imposition  of  the  duty  after  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was 
liked  very  much  by  your  people ;  they  found  it  a  ver3'  good  thing,  and 
it  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fishing  interest  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  it  injured  them  any. 

Q.  Which  are  the  chief  fish-houses  in  Halifax  ? — A.  Reuben  I.  Hart, 
Allan  H.  Crowe,  Robert  Boak  &  Sons,  James  Butler  &  Co.,  John  Tay- 
lor &  Co.,  Bremner  &  Hart,  James  F.  Phelan  &  Co.,  George  P.  Black, 
F.  D.  Corbett  &  Co.,  J  Taylor  Wood,  M.  C.  Morgan. 
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Q.  Does  Mr.  Morgan  do  a  pretty  large  basiness  f — A*  He  buys  a 
great  deal  here. 

Q.  Is  it  uot  a  leading  house  Y — A.  I  don't  know  about  its  beiag  m 
of  the  leading  houses.  There  are  also  A.  6.  Jones  &  Go..  Levi  Um, 
W.  E.  Boak,  Lawson,  HarriDgton  &  Co.,  Daniel  Cronan,  West  &  Bor- 
don,  J.  T.  &  A.  W.  West,  John  Taylor  &  Co. 

Q.  Is  there  a  man  named  Glazebrookf — ^A.  He  is  only  a  vendor  of 
fish,  who  bays  from  the  fishermen  and  sells  in  the  market. 

Q.  Who  is  William  Hays  f — A.  Another  of  these  men. 

Q.  Aud  Mr.  Beazley  ? — A.  A  fish  merchant  who  sells  in  the  city,  and 
boys  salmon  in  the  spring  and  sends  it  to  the  States. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  it  is  your  opinion  that  all  the  mackerd, 
so  far  as  you  know,  are  caught  inshore,  except  occasionally !— A.  Yo, 
that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Bank  Bradley) — A.  No,  I  don't 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  t — A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Ton  have  heard  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  catch  fish  there  t — A.  They  take  them 
inshore — all  inshore. 

Q.  And  in  regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  you  think  the  Ameri- 
cans never  catch  mackerel  in  the  body  of  the  gulf! — A.  No,  that  woaU 
be  impossible  I  think. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  bay  to  what  do  you  refer  9 — A.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  Bay  Ohaleurs,  aud  about  Gasp6  and  Shippegan. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  mackerel  at  Gasp^  t— A.  They  do  not  eateh 
much  mackerel  at  6asp6.  They  generally  catch  cod  there.  Themaek- 
erel  is  principally  caught  ofl;'  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  youlcnow  the  length  of  the  north  coast  within  50  or  lOOndleBl 
— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  fishing  voyage  yourself  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  use  of  seines  for  catching  mack- 
erel f — A.  No,  I  never  used  them. 

Q.  Personally  you  never  used  a  hand-line  except  for  amusement!— A. 
No,  except  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  seine  fishing? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether,  when  seines  are  used,  vast  quantities  are 
taken  ? — A.  They  catch  mackerel  with  seines  at  Prospect. 

Q.  Where  is  Prospect  f — A.  25  miles  from  here,  westward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  seining  for  mackerel  is  chiefly  done  inshore  f— A. 
It  must  be  done  inshore  or  pretty  near  the  shore.  All  that  is  done  aboat 
here  is  inshore. 

Q.  Why  must  it  be  done  inshore  T — A.  They  generally  shoot  them 
about  the  coves. 

Q.  Yon  don't  mean  purse  seines  ? — A«  I  don't  know  anything  of  purse 
seines.    I  have  only  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Yonr  personal  information,  then,  is  all  eighteen  years  old !— A I 
have  always  been  in  communication  with  fishermen. 

Q.  There  is  here  no  merchants'  exchange,  except  as  the  oame  d 
reading-room  ? — A.  There  is  a  stated  exchange }  they  meet  there  ev&j 
day. 

Q.  It  is  a  private  reading  room,  with  subscribers  T — A.  They  meet  at 
a  stated  hour  every  day — twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  they  began  to  meet  regularly  at  noont— i- 
They  made  another  commencement  this  week. 
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Q.  It  is  rather  a  lingering  afifair ;  it  has  not  been  what  yon  call  a 
reallj  prosperous  institution  ? — A.  The  people  don't  happen  to  go  into 
it  very  well.  They  meet  at  the  insarauce  offices  and  the  banks,  and  they 
don't  fall  into  the  thing  very  well. 

Q.  Then,  although  yon  are  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
that  is  not  a  very  large  portion  of  your  business  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  not  make  much  of  a  living  out  of  the  office  t — A.  No. 
If  it  pays  expenses  that  is  all  I  care  about. 

No.  54. 

John  Dillon,  fish  merchant,  and  formerly  fisherman,  residing  at 
Steep  Greek,  Strait  of  Gnnso,  Guysborough  Gounty,  Nova  Scotia,  called 
ou  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Qaestion.  You  were  formerly  a  resident  at  Whitehead,  I  believe? — 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  father  kept  the  light-house  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years,  do  you  recollect  f — A.  Tbe  light-house  was 
bnilt  in  1857, 1  think.  My  father  took  charge  of  it  and  kept  it  until  his 
death,  nine  years  ago,  when  my  brother  took  charge,  and  has  it  yet 

Q.  When  did  you  remove  from  there  ! — A.  It  will  be  two  years  in  De- 
cember next. 

Q.  You  have  been  doing  asmall  businesin  the  Strait  of  Ganso  since  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  happen  to  be  now  in  Halifax  getting  supplies  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Maguire  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  He  was  here  and  gave  evidence  before  the  Gommission  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  before  he  came  upT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  at  his  place  after  he  returned  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  some  American  fishing  vessels  in  the  strait  before  yoa 
came  up  here  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  vessels  that  had  gone  home  and  come  back  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  f — A.  There  were  three  I  am  sure 
of  which  had  come  back.    I  only  know  the  name  of  one. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  the  people  on  board  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  gone  home  with  full  fares  f — A.  Yes,  I  understood  from 
them  they  had  had  full  fares. 

Q.  They  returned  and  are  out  in  the  bay  fishing  for  the  second  trip  f — 
A.  Yes.  There  is  one  at  Maguire's  wharf,  which  returned  after  he  was 
here  to  give  evidence.    The  schooner  is  called  Eastern  Queen. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Maguire  find  that  vessel  there  when  he  went  home  f — A. 
I  think  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  after  he  returned  home  he  found  this  vessel  on  its 
way  back  to  the  States }  to  what  port  did  she  go  f — A.  To  Gloucester. 

Q.  This  was  the  Eastern  Queen  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  in  the  bay-^ — A.  About  a  week,  I  think. 

Q.  These  three  vessels,  to  your  own  knowledge,  have  gone  home  this 
season  with  full  fares,  and  come  back  to  fish  here  again  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  them  how  the  fisheries  were  on  their  own  coast 
this  year  1 — A.  1  understood  that  fish  were  pretty  scarce  on  their  own 
coa»t,  thus  causing  them  to  come  down  here  to  the  bay. 

Q.  You  have  no  wharf  of  your  own,  and  you  do  not  trade  with  the 
Americans  yourself! — A.  No. 
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Q.  Yoa  simply  trade  with  the  country  people  9 — A.  Yes ;  that  is  aiL 
Formerly,  at  Whitehead,  I  traded  with  aud  furnished  bait  aad  ice  to 
American  vessels. 

Q.  Were  they  oodflshing  vessels  t — A..  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yoa  Ashing  there  t— A.  I  fished  one  season. 

Q.  Was  that  in  1867 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yon  on  a  large  or  small  vessel  f — A  I  was  on  a  small  oiMi 

Q.  Was  she  an  American  vessel  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yoa  mackerel  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  about  any  man-of-war  being  on  the  coast 
at  that  time  9— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  vessel  after  you  at  all  T — A.  Well,  theae  vessels  wereook 
after  as  exactly. 

Q.  Were  they  after  vessels  which  violated  the  treaty  f — A.  I  suppose 
that  was  what  they  were  for. 

Q.  Was  your  captain  at  all  anxious  in  this  regard  f — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Did  you  keep  outof  the  way  of  those  vessels! — A.  We  used  to  keep 
on  the  lookout  for  them. 

Q.  Why  f — ^A.  In  order  to  save  our  vessel  and  what  was  in  her. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  this  American  vessel  t — A.  The  Swsd. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name  f — A.  Bich. 

Q.  You  kept  on  the  lookout  for  that  man-of-war  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  distinguish  herT — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  coaldmj- 
self  exactly  state  how  this  was  done. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  were  not  on  the  lookout  for  her  f — A.  Ko,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  on  board  of  your  vessel  that  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish her  f — A.  The  captain  and  some  three  or  foar  others. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  know  what  vessel  the  steamer  wasf — A.  Hebiev 
that  she  was  a  man-of-war. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  he  kept  out  of  her  way! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  he  do  so  f — A.  For  fear  of  being  taken  if  he  was  foond 
fishing  inside  of  the  limits. 

Q.  Were  you  working  on  shares  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  also  not  afraid  of  the  vessel  being  taken!' A  Iwas, 
certainly ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  for,  save  only  my  time.  The 
captain  owned  part  of  the  vessel,  and  I  suppose  that  this  made  him 
more  anxious  than  the  rest  of  the  crew  aboat  the  vessel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  ! — A.  Off  Port  Hood  and  Mar- 
garee. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ! — A.  Some  days  we  fished  within  one  mile 
of  the  shore. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  catch  all  your  fish  out  iq  deep  water,  beyond  the 
limits,  and  then  you  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  any  vessel !— A.  We 
could  not  get  any  fish  out  there. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  shore  did  you  catch  your  fish  f—A. 
We  caught  the  heft  of  them  not  farther  off  than  a  mile  and  a  half  ftwB 
the  shore. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  secure  the  balance  ! — A.  Some  of  them  we  got 
farther  out. 

Q.  Were  you  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  steamer  mentioDed,  frwi 
the  time  you  went  out  to  fish  until  you  obtained  your  fare !— A-  We 
were. 

Q.  During  the  whole  time  this  was  the  case! — ^A.  Yes;  while  v» 
were  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  from  time  to  time  get  reports  respecting  thepositioooi 
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tbis  steamer  t — A.  We  used  to  nnderstand  that  she  was  most  of  the 
time  aboat  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Yon  nsed  to  find  that  oat  from  other  vessels  t — ^A.  Yes ;  there 
were  other  vessels  which  fished  inshore  as  well  as  oar  own.  We  were 
not  tbe  only  ones  who  did  so. 

Q.  To  what  nationality  did  these  other  vessels  belong! — A.  They 
were  principally  American  vessels. 

Q.  Schooners! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  in  the  same  place  where  yon  did f — A.  A  great  many 
of  them  did  so. 

Q.  Were  they  on  the  lookoot  like  yourselves  f — A.  I  shoald  think  so; 
they  bad  the  same  cause  to  do  so. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  the  most  of  their  fish  f — A.  Inshore,  the  same 
as  we  did. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  year  when  yon  were  ont  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  an  American  vessel,  and  only  out  for  one  trip  ! — 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  this  vessel ! — A.  About  40  tons,  I  think ;  I 
cauDot'  speak  positively  on  this  point. 

Q.  Were  you  born  at  Whitehead,  and  did  you  live  there  until  you 
vent  to  the  Strait  of  Oanso  ! — ^A.  I  was  not  born,  but  I  lived  there. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  from  an  early  period  in  your  life  ! — A.  Yes ;  I 
was  pretty  young  when  I  went  there  in  1857. 

Q.  And  you  lived  there  until  you  went  to  the  Strait  of  Ganso  ! — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  that  place! — A.  The  town  of  Guys- 
boroagh. 

Q.  And  as  far  back  as  you  can  recollect,  from  the  time  when  you  went 
to  Whitehead,  did  you  see  these  American  vessels  passing  ! — A.  Yes ; 
I  have  so  seen  them  during  the  whole  time  that  I  lived  there  and  ever 
BiDce-l  can  remember. 

Q.  In  what  numbers  did  they  pass  ! — A.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  200  sail,  at  least,  passing  during  one  day }  but,  of  coarse, 
this  was  not  very  often. 

Q.  These  vessels  were  passing  your  coast! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  you  constantly  see  them  passing  during  the  fishing 
season! — A.  Yes;  bat  not  always  in  the  number  I  stated. 

Q.  Would  you  see  them  when  they  first  came  on  the  shore,  coming  up 
towards  the  strait ! — A.  We  would  constantly  see  them,  whether  they 
were  coming  up  or  going  down. 

Q.  And  you  recollect  having  seen  200  American  vessels  passing  in  one 
day!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  that  they  were  American  vessels  ! — A.  We 
ooQld  always  tell  very  easily  by  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  whether 
they  were  Americans  or  coasters ;  we  could  do  so  by  the  look  of  the  vessels 
and  their  sails.  American  vessels  are  of  a  very  different  build  from  oar 
coasters. 

Q.  Down  to  what  period  were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  pass 
there! — ^A.  They  would  come  on  the  coast  about  the  last  of  March,  and 
then  we  would  constantly  see  them  passing  until  November — along  about 
the  20th  of  that  month. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  persons  who 
^ere  on  board  of  these  vessels  ! — A.  At  Whitehead  !   Yes. 

Q.  And  constantly  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  American  vessels  anchored  in  any  of  our 
barbers  !— A.  I  did  at  Port  Hood,  the  year  I  was  there. 
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Q.  How  many  did  yoa  see  T — A.  We  jadged  that  there  were  300  in 
the  fleet  which  was  at  that  place. 

Q.  Was  that  considered  to  be  the  whole  of  the  American  fleet  thenia 
the  bay  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  fleet  was  it  f — A.  It  would  not  be  ODe  M 
of  it.  There  wonld  be  a  lot  of  them  up  at  Frince  Edward  Island  and 
the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Was  this  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  themselves  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wonld  yon  think  wonld  be  a  fair  average  per  trip  for  their 
catch  f — A.  This  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  Dumber 
of  the  men  on  board. 

Q.  Would  they  usually  take  full  fares,  or  was  this  unusual  T— A.  Thej 
usually  obtained  full  fares. 

Q.  Each  trip  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  a  season  have  you  known  them  to  make!— A. 
Four  is  the  greatest  number  I  have  known. 

Q.  Where  would  they  take  the  mackerel  which  they  caught!— A 
They  generally  send  two  trips  home,  and  go  home  with  a  trip  themselTeB 
in  the  fall,  when  through  fishing. 

Q.  How  many  would  they  take  home  when  they  made  four  trips!— 
A.  I  think  that  one  vessel  which  made  four  trips  took  two  of  then 
home. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  f — A.  I  do  not  exactly  know  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  anything  about  her  f — A.  I  know  of  her  throogii 
hearing  of  her  in  the  Strait  of  Oanso. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  vessel  yourself! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  anything  about  herf — A.  I  did  so  froanieii 
who  had  been  on  board  of  her. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this! — A.  I  think  that  it  waa  in  1863,oral0Bg 
about  there. 

Q.  And  the  American  vessels  which  came  to  flsh  in  our  waters  osoaUy 
filled  up  every  trip  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  an  unusual  circumstance,  when  this  was  not  the  ease!— 
A.  Fes ;  in  those  years. 

Q.  How  many  trips  a  season  would  the  majority  of  the  Ameriesn 
vessels  make  t — A.  About  three. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  carry  home  themselves  t— A.  I  think 
none  save  the  last  trip  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  as  many  American  fishing -vessels  on  the  coast  n- 
cently  as  formerly  f — A.  I  think  that  there  are  as  many  as  ased  to  be 
the  case  on  our  coast  this  year. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  case  previous  to  this  year  f — A.  DariDg  die 
last  two  years  there  were  not  so  many  as  there  are  this  year. 

Q.  Have  the  American  fishermen  told  j^ou  that  their  own  fisheries 
were  not  good  this  year  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  business  before  you  vent  to 
the  Strait  of  Canso  t — A.  Yes;  at  Whitehead. 

Q.  For  about  how  many  year»  did  you  do  business  there  !— A.  Aboat 
five.    I  kept  men  fishing  besides. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  American  fishermen  at  that  time! 
— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^ho  bought  bait  and  ice  from  yon  T — A.  The  Americans. 

Q.  American  cod-fishers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  during  the  season  wonld  they  come  in  from  their  fid* 
ing  grounds  for  bait  t — A.  On  their  way  down  from  Gloucester,  quite  » 
number  of  them  called  in  there;  they  obtained  more  of  bait  thanw 
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ice;  some  wonid  require  ice  when  coming  from  home,  and  others  would 
not;  but  all  would  then  want  bait. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  on  the  fishing  gronnds  before  they  came 
hacic  to  refit  f — A.  Some  ten  days. 

Q.  And  would  they  then  return  to  the  grounds  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  t  ley  come  in  again  after  about  the  same  lengtb  of  time  as 
you  have  mentioued  had  elapsed  T — A.  Yes;  they  did  so  until  they  had 
obtained  their  trip. 

Q.  What  would  they  do  with  tbeir  fares  f-— A.  These  they  took  home. 

Q.  Where  would  tbey  go  when  they  took  their  fares  home  T— A.  To 
Gloucester,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Would  they  come  back  again  to  the  fishing  grounds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  number  of  trips,  I  understood  that  yoa 
referred  to  mackerel- Sshing  vessels?-^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  fishing  for  cod  they  would  return  to  the  grounds  t — A. 
Yes;  unless  ood-fishing  vessels  were  preserving  their  fish  fresh  in  ice, 
they  would  not  make  four  trips  during  the  summer  season.  These  ves- 
sels are  generally  large,  and  they  come  up  to  remain  a  couple  of  months 
or  80  at  a  time. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  make  for  cod  t — ^A.  Usually  about 
three. 

Q.  And  how  often  each  trip  did  they  come  in  for  bait  f— A.  Some  ves- 
sels may  so  come  in  from  six  to  eight  times  during  a  trip. 

Q.  For  bait  and  ice  f-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tbey  would  not  come  in  that  way  often  t — A.  No ;  some  would 
not  come  in  more  than  3  or  4  times. 

Q.  A  trip  T — A.  Yes ;  some  vessels  fish  between  Sable  Island  and 
Whitehead,  and  they  come  in  frequently  for  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  Tbese  vessels  are  within  a  few  hours' sail  of  the  place! — A.  Yes ; 
between  Sable  Island  and  Whitehead  lies  what  is  called  the  Middle 
Oronnd. 

Q.  About  how  many  cod-ashing  vessels  would  procure  bait  and  ice  at 
Whitehead  alone  f — A.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  from  the  time  when  they 
came  on  the  coast  in  the  spring,  until,  say,  the  20th  of  November,  or  the 
middle  of  November,  but  there  were  from  3  to  20  vessels  in  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  Yon  refer  to  cod-fisbers  alone  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  also  the  case  at  tbe  place  where  you  are  now,  at  Maguire's 
wharf  t  Do  cod-fishers  resort  there  f — A.  Yes,  but  not  for  bait.  This 
is  a  place  w*here  bait  is  not  taken. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  do  they  come  there  f — A.  For  other  supplies. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  place  where  they  obtain  baitf — 
A.  Yes ;  tbey  get  it  at  Ganso,  Little  Oauso,  and  St.  Peter's. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  so  come  in  there  in  as  large  numbers  as  at 
Whitehead  f— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  consider  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  success- 
ful fishing  voyages,  to  come  inshore  for  mackerel  f->— A.  Yes.  I  know 
that  the  captains  who  got  bait  at  Whitehead  were  very  uneasy  while 
their  vessels  were  laying  there,  for  fear  that  the  cutters  would  fall  in 
with  tbem. 

Q.  During  the  period  you  so  supplied  them,  tbe  captains  were  very 
uneasy  t — A.  Yes ;  I  am  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Why  was  this  tbe  case  t — A.  They  feared  lest  the  cutters  would 
oome  in  and  seize  their  vessels. 

Q.  And  still  they  ran  the  risk  t — A.  Some  did  so,  and  some  laid  to  off 
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the  coast,  sending  dories  in  among  the  fishing  boats,  aod  baying  b&t 
from  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Was  it  their  practice  to  parchase  or  catch  bait  at  that  place  f— A. 
Some  of  them  set  nets  and  caught  bait;  bat  as  a  general  thing  they  did 
not  do  so. 

Q.  Of  what  period  are  yoa  now  speaking  f — ^A.  I  am  referring  to  the 
last  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Of  what  vessels  were  the  Americans  afraid  when  they  were  obtain- 
ing bait  f — A.  They  were  chiefly  afraid  of  Captain  Tory. 

Q.  What  revenue  cutter  did  he  command  f — ^A.  I  think  he  was  on  a 
vessel  named  the  Ida  E. 

Q.  Did  he  captare  any  American  vessels  f — A»  Yes. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  He  did  not  do  so  at  oar  place,  thohgh  he  came  very 
near  it.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  aware  of  this  fact  or  not. 

Q.  Woald  you  have  any  conversation  with  Americans  when  they  saw 
the  risk  to  which  yoa  have  alluded  or  sent  in  dories  for  bait  f~A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  admit  to  yon  that  they  were  then  committing  iWegd 
acts  f — A.  Yes ;  some  of  them  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  these  circamstances  to  Captain  Tory!— A. 
No ;  I  did  not.    I  never  but  once  saw  Captain  Tory  when  in  the  sorvioeL 

Q.  Did  you  mention  them  to  any  onef — A.  No^  the  inhabitants  aod 
fishermen  generally  were  acquainted  with  them  as  well  as  myself. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  these  people  would  keep  dark  aboat  iti 
Were  they  friendly  to  the  Americans  f — A.  The  most  of  them  were 
friendly  to  the  Americans. 

Q.  Would  they  be  likely  to  mention  those  facts  to  Captain  Tory  or 
others  f — A.  I  dare  say  that  there  might  be  some  among  then  who 
would  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  the  Americans  were  afraid  of  Captain 
Tory  or  of  any  one  else  f — A.  I  have  heard  them  say  tliat  this  was  tiie 
case. 

No.  65. 

Thursday,  September  6,  LS77. 
The  Conference  met. 

Marshall  Paquet,  farmer  and  fisherman,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I.,  was 
called  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn,  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Are  you  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f — Answer.  I 
was  born  there. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fishing  business  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  itf — A.  From  1860  op 
to  the  present  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  fishing  business? — A.  In  186D. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  on  board  of  an  American  vessel  that  yearf — A.  Tea; 
I  was  on  the  Morning  Star. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  ? — A.  Castine,  or  North  Haven,  Maine. 
The  vessel  sailed  from  Castine,  but  was  owned,  I  believe,  in  Nortk 
Haven. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  her  captain's  name  t — A.  It  was  Frank  ThomaSi 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  fish  in  1860 f— A.  In  the  baj,  and  the&V 
of  Chaleurs. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  that  season? — ^A.  We  caught  abont  450  banela 
of  mackerel. 
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Q.  How  maoy  trips  did  yoa  makef — ^A.  Two.  I  shipped  from  Sooris, 
P.  E.  I. 

Q.  Do  yoa  remember  bow  many  sail  of  American  vessels  were  tben 
ID  the  bay  f — A.  Yes ;  there  were  about  500. 

Q.  Did  yoa  go  fishing  next  year  f — A.  I  did  not  fish  for  mackerel  the 
next  year. 

Q.  Did  yoa  go  fishing  in  1862  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  t — A.  The  Maria  W.  Dodger,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  her  captain  f — A.  Joshua  W.  Dodger. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  makef — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  did  you  catch  T — A.  About  475, 1 
think. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  yearf — A. 
Yes ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  About  500. 

Q.  Was  your  catch  that  year  above  or  under  or  about  the  average  f — 
A.  It  was  a  little  above  the  average. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  450  barrels  would  be  the  average  that 
year? — A.  I  think  that  400  barrels  would  be  over  the  average. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  catch  for  the  season  f — ^A.  The  average  would  be 
orer  300.    I  could  not  give  it  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  really  was  T    Did  you  take  steps  to  inquire 
particularly  with  reference  to  it  t — A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  1863  f — A.  No,  not  in  a  vessel.    I  was  boat-fishing 
that  season. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  1864  ?i— A.  I  then  shipped  from  Gloucester  in 
the  schooner  S.  A.  Parkhurst,  Captain  George  Smith. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  that  year? — A.  950  barrels  of  mackerel. 

Q.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ! — A.  Three. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  transshipped  ! — A.  We  landed  two  trips  in 
the  Strait  of  Ganso,  and  shipped  them. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year  t — A.  Yes, 
a  great  number. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  f — A.  Over  600, 1  think. 

Q.  Was  your  catch  of  950  barrels  that  year  about,  or  over,  or  under 
the  average  ! — A.  I  think  that  it  was  a  little  over  the  average. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  1865  T — A.  I  was  for  a  short  time  in 
the  schooner  Jane,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  that  year  f — A.  I  was  boat-fishing. 

Q.  But  you  went  for  a  little  while  in  the  schooner  Jane  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  in  any  vessel  in  1866  f — A.  Yes }  I  was  in  the 
scbooner  Lettie,  of  Gharlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  in  her  ? — A.  550  barrels. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  in  1866  f — A.  Yes,  a 
great  many. 

Q.  At  what  number  would  you  put  themf — A.  I  could  not  give  any 
different  number  for  this  year  than  for  previoas  years. 

Q.  There  were  then  about  600 1 — A.  There  were  500  or  600  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  on  a  vessel  in  1867 1 — A.  No }  I  then,  and  after- 
wards, fished  in  boats. 

Q.  I  understand  that  during  1860, 1862, 1864,  1865,  and  1866  you 
fished  in  vessels  in  the  bay  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  three  of  these  vessels  were  American  bottoms  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  now  want  you  to  tell  the  Oommission  what  proportion  of  the 
mackerel  caught  in  these  vessels  during  the  years  yoa  were  fishing  in 
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the  Gulf  of  Saiot  Lawrence  were  taken  witbin  three  miles  of  the 
shore  f — A.  I  woald  say  that  f ally  three-quarters  of  oar  mackerd  were 
so  taken. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  yon  can  be  at  all  mistaken  abont  this  1— A. 
Taking  every  year  into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  pcxai- 
ble.  In  1864, 1  think  I  may  say  that  seven-eighths  of  oar  950  baireU  of 
fish  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore;  yes,  and  perhaps  withii 
two  miles  of  it. 

Q.  Then,  taking  the  whole  of  yoar  fishing  experience  into  considen- 
tiou,  yon  woald  say  that  at  least  three-qaarters  of  the  fish  were  caugfat 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore t — A.  Yes;  that  at  least. 

Q.  Will  yoa  kindly  state  in  what  portions  of  the  bay  yoa  fished  9  Did 
yon  fish  mach  abont  Cape  Breton  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Whereaboats  f — A.  Near  Margaree,  Cheticamp,  Broad  Gove,  and 
Limbo  Cove. 

Q.  As  to  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  am  I  right  in  saying  that  all  tbe 
fish  are  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  t — A.  All  I  ever  saw  takea 
there  were  so  caught. 

Q.  I  understand  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fish  there  is  taken  witfaia 
one  mile  of  the  shore.  Is  that  a  fact  f — A.  Yes ;  we  got  one  trip,  in  tbe 
S.  A.  Parkhurst,  perhaps  within  half  a  mile  of  that  shore. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  Cape  Breton  shore  woald  yoa  state  ia 
evidence  that  the  fish  are,  as  a  rale,  taken  ? — A.  As  a  rale,  they  are 
caaght  within  1^  miles  or  2  miles  of  it. 

Q.  Abont  what  parts  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  you  fished  ?— A.  I 
have  fished  all  around  it,  on  the  northern  and  soathern  parts. 

Q.  You  have  chiefly  fished,  I  believe,  on  the  north  and  eastoftlieid* 
andf — A.  Yes« 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  are  the  fish  taken  off  Prinoe 
Edward  Island  Y — A.  Well,  between  1^  and  2|  miles  of  if. 

Q.  Are  there  a  very  large  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  prosecadoQ 
of  the  fishery  along  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f — ^A.  Yes;  a 
great  many, 

Q.  Do  they  all  take  their  fish  within  2  or  3  miles  of  tbe  shore,  or  do 
they  go  out  beyond  this  distance  to  fish  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  aoy 
boats  fish  for  mackerel  outside  of  two  miles  from  the  coast. 

Q.  And  from  year  to  year  while  boat  fishing,  hav^e  you  seen  vesa^ 
fishing  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  island  to  catch  fish  f — A.  Yes ;  they  come  among  the  boats. 

Q.  Is  their  presence  among  the  boats  a  benefit  or  an  injury  ! — A.  It 
is  decidedly  an  injury. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  along  the  west  coast  of  New  Brnnswiek  9— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  fish  canght  within  abont  the  same  distance  from  the  shore 
there  as  is  the  case  off  Prince  Edward  Island  ? — A.  They  are  there 
taken  about  2^  or  3  miles  from  the  shore,  iu  shoal  water. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  fished  iu  the  Bay  of  Gha- 
leurs? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  for  more  than  one  season  t — A.  I  fished  there  oie 
season  in  particular. 

Q.  Were  you  there  afterwards  1 — ^A.  I  was  there  during  three  yean. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  where  the  fish  are  taken  afitf 
you  get  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleursf — ^A.  They  are  caught  off  Shipp^Oi 
C&raquette,  and  the  coves  along  the  coast. 

Q.  I  speak  especially  with  reference  to  distance  from  the  shore  f—i' 
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Ibey  are  taken  within  oue  and  a  half  miles,  and  sometimes  within  half 
I  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  And  not  in  the  center  of  the  bay  ! — Not  as  a  general  rule,  though 
A  few  may  be  caaght  there.    Usually  they  are  taken  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  they  taken  abo^e  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs, 
ftloDg  the  sonth  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  Y — A.  Perhaps  within 
150  yards  of  it. 

Q.  I  understand  that  all  the  mackerel  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gralf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  obtained  within  one  mile  or  two  miles,  at 
the  oDtside,  from  the  shore;  is  that  the  case  * — A.  Yes ;  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Have  yon  iished  near  Seven  Islands  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  fi^ed  at  all,  or  tried  to  fish,  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
phan?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  yon  will  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the  result. — A. 
[was  there  in  the  schooner  Morning  Star,  and  we  remained  on  Banks 
Bradley  and  Orphan  for  five  or  six  weeks — ^this  was  in  I860 — but  we 
|[ot  no  mackerel  worth  mentioning.  We  did  not  catch  two  barrels  during 
;he  whole  five  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  ! — A.  We  ran  over  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
dose  to  North  Cape,  and  fished.  We  got  450  barrels  of  mackerel  that 
season  between  the  West  Shore  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  American  captains  with  re- 
^ct  to  these  fisheries  and  where  they  catch  the  fish  f — A.  I  have  heard 
>hem  talking.  There  is  the  year  18(56.  I  knew  different  captains  from 
}loQcester,  and  would  meet  them  and  ask  tliem  how  they  got  along  and 
low  many  mackerel  they  caught^  and  they  wbu'd  say  they  did  very  well 
)very  chance  they  got  to  go  inshore,  but  it  was  no  use  outside,  they 
x>ald  not  get  any  mackerel.    I  believe  that  was  in  1866. 

Q.  Was  it  1866,  1867,  or  1868  f— A.  1866,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  treaty  expired  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  cutters  being  present  for  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  to  the  Commission  what  effect  their  presence  had 
)D  the  American  fleet  catching  mackerel  f — A.  Wherever  the  cutters 
roald  be  the  fishermen  would  not  fish  inside  the  three  miles  at  all. 

Q.  Would  they  evade  the  cutters! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  f — A.  They  would  run  away. 

Q.  Then  the  presence  of  the  cutters  did  not  result  in  keeping  them 
ilear  altogether  f — A.  By  no  means. 

Q  You  can't  be  sure  about  the  year  this  took  place,  but  you  say  it 
ras  after  the  treaty  expired  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  American  captains  with 
espect  to  these  cutters  f — A.  I  had.  They  said  they  could  not  do  any- 
biDg  while  they  were  round.  It  was  no  use.  There  was  no  fish  except 
iTound  the  shore,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  get  a  chance  to  fish  when 
hey  were  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  heard  an  American  captain  say  he  caught  seven- 
ighths  outside  and  that  the  inside  fishing  was  no  good. — A.  I  would 
lot  believe  him. 

Q.  Could  any  American  vessel  catch  a  fare  of  mackerel  if  she  was  ab- 
olutely  prohibited  from  coming  within  three  miles  t — A.  Not  in  my 
piDion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt? — A.  They  could  not  get  any  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  ? — A.  They  might  get  a  few,  but  not 
.  trip. 

Q.  I  believe  some  catches  have  been  made  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
60p 
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phan  f — A.  They  have  in  1858  and  1859.  I  had  a  brother  ia  the  Motq- 
iDg  Star,  the  same  vessel  I  was  in  in  1860.  He  got  two  trips  there  that 
year  on  Bradley ;  that  was  in  1858  or  1859. 

Q.  Is  that  a  rare  thing  ? — A.  It  is  very  rare. 

Q.  And  practically,  according  to  yoar  opinion,  all  the  fish  are  tak« 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  lished  in  American  waters  1 — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  oar  vessels  going  there  f — A.  I  have  of  ooe. 
Her  name  was  the  Lettie. 

By  Mn  Foster : 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  mackerel  more  than  three  miles  from  tiie 
shore  t — A.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you.  I  have  taken  them  on  Gidiu  Bank 
and  off  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  More  than  three  miles  from  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  other  placet — A.  Off  Perce.  There  is  a  bank  there  about 
nine  miles  off.    We  get  some  fish  there  sometimes. 

Q.  What  other  places  f — A.  We  get  a  few  between  the  Magdal<*D  W- 
ands  and  Prince  Edward  Island ;  not  a  great  many,  bat  we  might  get 
a  few  as  we  go  across. 

Q.  What  other  places! — A.  We  have  canght  them  between  Cape 
George  and  Souris.  We  have  caught  a  few  there  on  what  we  call  Fish- 
erman's Bank. 

Q.  How  far  out? — A.  Aboat  ten  miles.  (Witness  points  to  the  place 
on  the  map.) 

Q.  Now  are  there  any  other  places!— A.  On  Bradley  Bank;  I  haw 
caught  two  barrels  of  mackerel  there. 

Q.  That  was  in  1860  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  year  before,  or  two  years  before,  that  your  brother  was 
in  the  same  schooner  which  made  two  fares  ? — A.  Yes,  chiefly  oS  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  why  the  captain  hung  so  long  on  that  Bank!— 
A.  He  was  not  master  of  the  vessel  before  then,  but  he  was  in  the  same 
vessel. 

Q.  He  went  back  to  the  same  vessel  in  which  he  had  been  soocenfcl 
the  year  before  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  place  ? — A.  In  the  bend  of  the  island  I  ilaresaj 
we  get  a  few  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  farthest  out  from  the  shore  that  you  have  caaght 
them  at  the  bend  ? — A.  About  five  miles,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  places  that  you  remember  t — A.  Not  that  I 
remembi^r. 

Q.  Jn  the  Bay  Chaleurs  did  you  ever  take  any  in  the  body  of  the 
bay  ! — A.  1  did,  but  not  outside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Then  you  have  told  me  all  the  places  that  yon  remember  where  yoa 
have  ever  taken  them  outside  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  with  the  seine — with  the  purse-seine— ft* 
mackerel  ? — A.  I  have  helped  to  heave  the  seine  to  catch  some  mackerel. 

Q.  In  which  vessel ! — A.  It  was  a  seine  belonging  to  the  shore. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  purse-seine,  was  itf — A.  They  made  a  purse-seoe 
out  of  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  with  that? — Right  in  the  cove  I  belong  to. 

Q.  How  large  a  seine  was  that  1 — A.  I  guess  about  one  hundred  fath- 
oms long  and  eleven  fathoms  deep. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  have  how  deep  water  to  use  it  T — A.  I  gness  »e 
caught  22  barrels  in  about  four  and  a  half  fathoms.  We  hove  it  i^^ 
We  got  none  the  first  heave. 
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Q.  Did  any  Ameriean  vessel  in  which  yon  fished  have  any  of  these- 
seiuesY — A.  No. 

Q.  The  year  sixty-six  was  the  last  year  you  fished  in  an  American  ves- 
sel ? — A.  Sixty- foar  wan  the  last  year. 

Q.  That  year  yoQ  took  950  barrels,  which  was  quite  extraordinary.. 
Now,  how  long  were  yon  doing  that  9    When  did  you  begin  and  when 
did  yon  end  ? — A.  I  left  Qlouoester  the  day  after  the  4th  of  July — uo^. 
the  10th  of  July,  and  I  left  her  on  the  13th  of  October. 

Q.  Those  were  canght,  then,  in  3  months  f — A.  Yes,  about  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  back  f — A.  No ;  I  left  the  vessel  in  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  yon  could  tell  me  where  you  were  during  the  three^ 
trips  of  that  season  1 — A.  Chiefly  ? 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  give  us  the  course  of 
vessel  you  took  ? — A.  We  iished  around  the  island  when  we  first 
atrack  in. 

Q.  Through  Canso  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  fish  about  Capo  Breton? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  we 
hove  to  there  at  all. 

Q,  Why  was  that,  do  you  know  ? — A.  It  was  early  in  the  season^  and 
we  did  not  suppose  there  would  be  auy  mackerel  there  just  then.  We 
went  up^to  the  bend  of  the  island  and  fished  there  about  a  week,  and 
got  about  150  barrels  that  week,  right  along  from  East  Point  until  we 
got  up  about  Malpeque. 

Q.  After  that  week  where  did  you  go  ? — A.  We  went  up  to  the  west 
sbore. 

Q.  That  is  the  west  shore  of  New  Brunswick  ? — A.  It  is  the  east  shore 
of  New  Brunswick.     We  fished  off  there. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ? — A.  At  a  place  called  Pigeon  Hill.  We  didn't  go 
ap  as  far  as  Miramichi. 

Q.  How  many  dU\  you  get  there  ? — A.  About  100  barrels,  I  guess. 
We  then  went  down  to  Magdalen  Islands  and  got  the  balance  of  the 
trip. 

Q.  WhHt  was  the  balance? — A.  Fifty  barrels, about.  Three  hundred 
and  teu,  I  think,  was  our  whole  fare. 

Q.  Well,  how  far  off  shore  did  you  get  them  at  Magdalen  Islands? — 
A.  Close  by  at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  on  the  west  shore  (that  is  the  east  shore)  of  New 
Sronswick  f — A.  I  won't  say.  The  wind  blew  from  the  westward,  and 
we  hove  to  as  ch^se  as  we  could  go,  and  drifted  off'  to  four  or  five  miles. 
When  we  would  get  clear  of  the  mackerel  we  would  go  in  again. 

Q.  How  near? — A.  A  mile  and  a  half.  I  don't  suppose  we  would  go 
Dearer;  it  was  shoal. 

Q.  How  much  did  she  draw  ? — A.  She  drew  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  of  water. 

Q.  What  vessel  was  that? — A.  The  S.  E.  Parker,  Captain  Smith. 
She  drew  teu  or  eleven,  perhaps  twelve  feet. 

Q.  Then  she  could  not  go  nearer,  you  say,  than  a  mile  and  a  half? — 
A.  She  could,  but  we  would  not  go  too  close. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  trip? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  to  transship  ? — A.  Port  Mnlgrave.  We 
landed  there. 

Q.  Then  from  Port  Mulgrave  where  did  you  start  for  your  second 
trip  f — A.  We  caught  some  down  off  Cape  Breton.  I  could  not  say  ex- 
actly how  many.  We  were  going  down  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
would  heave  to  now  and  again.  I  guess  we  got  75  barrels  before  we 
went  down. 
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Q.  How  near  shore  did  you  get  them  about  Gape  Breton  ! — A.  Part 
of  it  was — about  25  barrels,  the  first  day  we  hove  to,  about  three  mitii 
off— four  miles,  I  dare  say.  Then  we  went  inshore,  in  between  Marfi- 
ree  Island  and  the  main,  and  got  about  25  barrels  more  there.  Tba 
we  hove  to  farther  along,  I  could  not  say,  about  three  miles  off,  porhapt 
less,  perhaps  a  little  more.  We  got  75  barrels.  Then  we  went  down  to 
the  Magdalen  Islands  and  finish^  the  trip,  all  but  25  barrels.  We  got 
those  close  in  to  Cape  Breton,  coming  back. 

Q.  How  many  would  it  be  that  you  caught  at  Magdalen  Islands  t* 
A.  !Near  200  barrels  there. 

Q.  Of  your  second  trip  you  got  nearly  200  barrels  at  the  Magdaleo 
Islands,  and  of  the  remaining  100  there  were  two  lots  of  25  barrels  that 
you  are  sure  were  caught  inshore? — A.  Yes;  there  was  one  catch  I 
would  not  be  certain  about,  but  three  catches  were  got  inside. 

Q.  Of  those  300  barrels,  you  got  200  on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
25  of  the  other  100  three  miles,  more  or  less,  off  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  fish  ? — A.  We  landed  at  t^e  same 
place  and  fitted  again. 

Q.  Then  about  what  time  of  the  year  had  it  got  to  be  when  yon  began 
the  third  trip! — A,  It  would  be  September. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  The  first  mackerel  we  caught  then 
was  off  Cape  George,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  right  close  there,  ia 
Antigonish  Bay  and  along  Cape  George. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there? — ^A.  50  barrels  the  first  day.  Theo 
we  went  to  Magdalen  Islands  for  a  fortnight,  and  caught  no  maeitefel  of 
any  account.  Then  we  returned  to  Cape  Breton  and  finished  oor  tnp 
there,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Now,  go  back  to  1862.  You  made  two  trips  in  1862,  and  j^a  got 
475  barrels,  which  you  think  was  above  the  average  catch  for  tkat 
year? — A.  Yes;  above  the  average. 

Q.  Now  describe  those  two  voyages.  Where  did  yon  begin,  and  at 
what  seaspu  did  you  begin  the  first  trip  ? — A.  We  came  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July  into  the  bay.  I  shipped  at  Gloucester,  I  forget  exactly  vbat 
date.  It  would  be  the  middle  of  July  when  we  first  hove  to  for'maek- 
erel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  to  fish  ? — A.  In  the  bend  of  the  island.  We 
commenced  at  East  Point. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  catch  there  ? — A.  Well,  we  only  got  small 
catches  right  along,  only  a  few  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  were  fishing  inshore  always? — A.  Yes;  down  to  Malpeqoe. 
We  had  70  barrels  when  we  got  down  to  Malpeque  in  a  week,  i)erfaap8 
ten  days.  We  went  into  Malpeque  and  started  afterward  for  !North 
Cape.  We  fished  around  North  Cape  two  or  three  days,  and  caught  a 
few,  not  a  great  many. 

Q.  All  the  while  yon  were  close  inshore? — A.  No;  sometimes  ve 
would  go  off  outside,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  were  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  that  time  ?— A.  We  got  225  or  230 
barrels. 

Q.  Of  that  225  barrels,  what  proportion  was  caught  more  than  thret 
miles  from  the  shore? — A.  Two-thirds  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  probably  misunderstood  my  question.  What  propor- 
tion was  caught  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Aboat<w^ 
third  perhaps. 

Q.  Then  that  trip  you  caught  one-third  outside  and  two-thirds  in- 
side? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  whole  catch  of  the  first  trip  ! — A.  225  barrels ; 
aboQt  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Tliat  leaves  250  barrels  for  the  next  trip  that  year.  Tell  me  where 
yoa  caught  those? — A.  I  caught  a  few  down  at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  17  barrels. 

Q.  Where  else  f — A.  From  off  East  Point,  close  inshore  there,  we  got 
50  wash-barrelSy  which  would  make  40  barrels. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  was  close  inshore  ?~A.  Yes.  The  balance  we  got 
near  Poii;  Hood,  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  Of  the  balance,  how  much  was  taken  within  three  miles,  and  how 
much  outside! — A.  Well,  the  principal  part  of  the  balance  was  taken 
within  three  miles. 

Q.  Could  you  make  that  more  definite  f — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  for 
certain  what  amount  was  taken  inside. 

Q.  Tell  me  as  well  as  you  can  f — A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was. 
We  were  fishing  with  the  wind  off  the  land,  and  we  would  catch  a  part, 
a  few,  outside  and  part  inside.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  determine  the 
proportions. 

Q.  You  would  not  hazard  an  estimate? — A.  I  should  think  that  that 
trip  we  got  at  least  two-thirds  inside  of  the  three  miles. 

Q.  Bo  you  mean  that  whole  trip  f — A.  Yes,  right  there. 

Q.  !Now,  is  it  your  general  judgment,  as  to  the  fishing  on  the  north 
side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  fishing  vessels,  that  on  an  average  you 
catch  two-thirds  inside  and  one-third  outside? — A.  I  think  two-thirds 
of  the  mackerel  around  Prince  Edward  Island  is  caught  within  two 
miles — perhaps  three-fourths. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island? — A.  And  the  south  also. 

Q.  Go  back  now  to  the  year  1860;  tell  me  where  your  fishing-trip 
was  that  year  ? — ^A.  The  first  thing  we  did  that  year  was  to  go  to  Brad- 
ley.   We  were  five  or  six  weeks  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  had  such  bad  luck  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  other  vessels  on  Bradley? — A.  A  few.  None  of 
them  hung  there  so  long  as  we  did. 

Q.  There  was  bad  fishing  there  that  year?— A.  There  was  nothing 
doing.  We  ran  into  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  first  mackerel  we 
caaght  was  near  North  Gape.  We  followed  them  up  the  northwest  side 
of  the  island  and  got  to  West  Point,  close  inshore.  Then  we  went 
across  on  the  New  Brunswick  shore  there,  between  Point  Miscou  and 
Miramichi. 

Q.  What  was  your  first  fare  in  1860  ?— A.  About  220  barrels. 

Q.  And  except  a  few  at  Bradley,  you  say  they  were  all  caught  off 
Prince  Edward  Island?— A.  There  was  a  few  caught  at  Green  Bank, 
off  Perce* 

Q.  Well,  how  many  were  caught  there  ?— A.  Not  many ;  perhaps  30 
barrels. 

Q.  The  30  barrels  there,  and  17  at  Bradley,  is  47  ?— A.  Seventeen  at 
Bradley!    No,  we  only  got  two  barrels  at  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  it  at  Magdalen  Islands  that  you  got  17  barrels  ? — A.  No ;  that 
wa9  in  1862. 

Q.  Well,  of  that  first  trip  in  1860,  of  your  200  odd  barrels,  what  pro- 
portion in  your  judgment  was  taken  inshore?— A.  I  think  two  thirds 
were  inshore.    Perhaps  more.    Perhaps  three-fourths. 

Q.  Does  that  include  what  you  took  at  the  Bank? — A.  It  takes  the 
whole,  of  the  first  trip. 

Q.  Now  take  the  second  trip  that  year  ?— A.  The  second  trip  we  fished 
in  the  bend  of  the  island. 
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Q.  Altogether  !— A.  Chiefly.  The  first  three  or  four  weeks  we  wen 
in  the  bend. 

Q.  Where  afterwards  t — A.  At  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Take  year  second  trip.  What  portion  was  cangfat  wtthin  thra 
miles  f — A.  Nearly  three-foarths,  I  will  say.  Between  two-third«  Md 
three-foarths  were  taken  within  three  miles.  Perhaps  more.  Perhapi 
seven-eighths. 

Q.  How  maoh  water  did  that  schooner  draw,  the  Morning  Star!«A 
Abont  ten  feet 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  I  have  jast  one  question  to  ask  you.  When  you  speak  of  a  oertaio 
jKirtion  of  yonr  fish  being  caught  outside  yon  have  described  year  mode 
of  fishing  to  be  that  yon  commenced  fishing  inside  and  then  drifted  oat, 
and  as  yon  drifted  out  yon  say  a  portion  was  caaght  out  beyond  thiee 
miles  of  the  land.  But  suppose  yon  had  been  prohibited  firom  going  in 
at  all,  could  you  have  got  those  outside  t — A.  I  don't  know.  I  dos*t 
think  it. 

Ko.  56. 

Barnaby  MgIsaao,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Oovernment  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  At  East  Point,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ! — A.  Forty-seven,  about. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  fisheries  a  good  deal!— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  connected  !  Have  you  been  fishing  inboaUand 
vessels  9 — A.  In  vessels. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  many  American  vessels  t — A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  commence  fishing  in  them? — A.  1851.  Ivaa 
then  in  the  Bloomfield,  from  Boston. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  catch  fish  t — A.  I  went  in  her  on  the  island. 

Q.  She  was  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  gale;  were  you  caught  in  it!— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  wrecked  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  wrecked  ? — A.  At  Tignish. 

Q.  Had  you  caught  any  fish  before  being  wrecked  ? — A.  She  was  full 
the  day  she  went  ashore. 

Q.  That  finished  the  season  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  fish  f — A.  Most  of  them  along  the  island, 
from  St.  Peter's  to  East  Point 

Q.  How  far  oft*  shore  ? — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  fishing  there  then  ?— A.  A 
good  many. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  mean  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  was  four  or  ire 
hundred  sail. 

Q.  Where  were  they  taking  fish,  the  same  as  you ;  that  is,  a  mile  a  da 
half  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  fishing  again  ? — A.  In  1857. 

Q.  The  gale  frightened  you  for  the  next  five  years  ? — A.  Well,  I '  f'^ 
know.  I  went  then  in  the  0.  0.  Davies,  from  Gloucester,  Captaif  Sb* 
«lair. 
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Q.  Where  did  yon  go  to  oatch  fish  in  faerf — ^A.  We  fished  mostly  at 
the  islands,  Prince  Edward  and  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yon  catch  ? — A.  300 ;  about  that. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  f — A.  Most  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  '<  inshore"? — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  two  miles. 

Q.  In  1858,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  t — A.  The  Ellie  Osborn. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make,  and  what  catch  t — A.  We  made 
one  trip  and  got  250  barrels. 

Q.  In  1859,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in ;  the  C.  C.  Davies  f — A.  Yes  j 
ire  made  two  trips  that  year  and  got  660  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  catch  those  ? — A.  The  first  trip  we  caught  them 
1o  the  northward  on  the  Canada  shore,  from  Gape  Hosiere  to  See.  Anne, 
the  sonth  shore  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  catch  them  f — A  I  suppose  not 
more  than  half  a  mile. 

Q.  I  believe  they  are  all  taken  there  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  trip  t — A.  We  caught  them  mostly  along  Margaree 
and  Prince  Bdward  Island. 

Q.  How  far  off  t — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q*  Those  two  trips  were  all  taken  inshore  ? — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  In  1860,  what  vessel  were  you  in  ? — A.  L.  P.  Bartlett,  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  t — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  ? — A.  About  450. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore? — A.  We  got  100  barrels  to  the  northward, 
where  we  got  the  others,  by  Cape  Rosiere. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shoref — A.  About  a  mile. 

Q.  You  made  two  trips.  Where  did  you  take  the  second  trip  ? — A. 
Off  the  Magdalens. 

Q.  Therestof  the  first  trip  yon  took  at  the  Magdalens?— A.  Yes;  and 
the  second  trip  between  Port  Hood  and  Margaree. 

Q.  I  have  one  general  question  to  ask  you :  How  far  off  do  you  catch 
all  your  fish  between  Port  Hood  and  Margaree  ? — A.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  fishing  between  those  places,  you  mean 
always  between  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1861,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ? — A.  The  same  vessel. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  ? — A.  We  made  one  trip  and  got 
300  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ? — A.  Off  about  the  island,  and  some 
at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  how 
many  ?— A.  I  suppose  we  got  perhaps  100  barrels  or  so. 

Q.  And  the  rest  you  caught  at  the  island  ? — A.  Yes ;  Prince  Ed- 
ward, 

Q.  In  1862,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ? — A.  The  John  Soanies. 

Q.  How  many  consecutive  years  did  you  go  in  her  ? — A.  Six  sum- 
mers. 

Q.  That  would  be  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1867,  and  1869.  You  did 
not  go  in  1866  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name  ? — A.  Hardy.  She  was  from  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  In  1862,  how  many  barrels  did  you  take  ? — A.  I  made  two  trips 
*nd  got  something  over  600  or  640  barrels. 
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Q.  Id  1863,  how  many  f — A.  The  average  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  In  1864,  that  was  the  big  catch  T — A.  Yes ;  we  made  three  tiipi 
and  got  975  barrels,  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  yon. 

Q.  In  1865,  how  many  barrels  t — A.  I  made  two  trips  every  year  n- 
cept  1864,  and  then  I  made  three. 

Q.  Then  vou  took  the  same  number  of  barrels  every  year,  except  the 
big  fare  in  1864 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  large  fares,  mnch  larger  than  years, 
were  taken  that  year  f — A.  Yes ;  there  were  large  vessels  with  large 
crews,  that  took  a  good  deal  more.    Some  went  as  high  as  1,300  or  1,4<KI 

Q.  Now,  during  the  six  years  you  were  in  that  vessel  where  did  yoa 
fish  f  The  captain  would  have  some  favorite  haunt,  would  he! — A.  We 
fished  mostly  all  over  the  bay — at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Port  flood, 
and  the  island. 

Q.  When  yon  say  "  the  island,''  you  mean  Prince  Edward  t — A-  Yes. 

Q.  In  Bay  Chaleurs  f — ^A.  No,  never  except  one  year. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  catch  within  f — A.  About  two-thirds. 

Q.  Were  you  accustomed  to  fish  in  the  usual  way  coming  inshore  and 
then  drifting  offshore,  and  carrying  the  fish  with  you  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  would  drift  off,  and  you  would  go  sometimes  beyond  the 
three  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  price  for  your  fish  during  that  time  T — A.  Some 
years  a  very  good  price. 

Q.  What  would  you  make  on  board  one  of  those  vessels  in  a  year  !— 
A.  $200  or  $300.    Some  years  more.    $510  was  the  most. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get  for  the  mackerel ;  do  you  remember  9^A 
I  could  not  say.    Some  years  as  high  as  $18,  $15,  or  $14. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  years  you  were  in  this  one  vesaeL  You 
say  you  got  two-thirds  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  large  numbers  of  the  American  fleet  there  then,  diiiuig 
those  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  put  them  at  ? — A.  Some  years  I  suppose  there 
were  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Was  your  experience  a  fair  average  experience  of  the  vessels) 
Was  the  catch  of  the  vessels  you  were  in  a  fair  average  for  the  rest  T— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  their  fish,  as  far  as  yon  could  see  f  The  vessels 
within  your  sight,  were  they  fishing  in  the  same  waters  with  yoa  1 — A* 
They  were. 

Q.  You  say  about  two-thirds  were  taken  inshore  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  after  this  long  spell  that  you  remained  in  the  John  SoameSi 
you  come  down,  I  think,  to  1870;  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  then  T — A 
The  George  P.  Eice,  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  f — A.  250« 

Q.  Did  you  spend  the  whole  season  in  her  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  t — A.  I  went  in  the  Bestless. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  in  her  t — A.  About  250. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  500  for  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken,  take  the  Bestless  first  t — A.  We  caog  t^ 
our  last  trip,  about  North  Gape  and  Malpeque,  in  Prince  £dw;  d 
Island. 

Q.  And  the  first  trip  T — A.  We  got  about  half  at  Magdalens,  and  I  b 
other  half  off  the  island. 

Q.  Of  those  caught  off  the  island,  what  proportion  were  taken  • 
shore  f — A.  Most  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  About  the  same  as  before  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yoa  ineaD  to  say  tbat threefoorthsof tbein  werecaaglit  inshore f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  satisfied  with  that! — A.  Yes,  I  am. 

Q.  Take  1871 ;  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ?— A.  The  Thomas  Fitch, 
from  New  London,  Conn. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  more  than  one  trip  ? — A.  One  trip. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yon  catch  ? — A.  Abont  300. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  catcb  them  f — A.  Most  of  them  off  Malpeque,  and 
between  Nortb  Cape  and  West  Cape. 

Q.  How  far  o£fshore  f — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  or  three  quarters. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  in  1872  ?  If  you  cannot  recollect,  can  you  recol- 
lect 1873  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Eunice  P.  Rich,  Boston. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  f — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  ! — A.  600  barrels. 

Q.  W^beret — A.  Along  tbe  island,  Prince  Edward,  and  along  the 
west  sbore. 

Q.  How  far  ofif  the  shore? — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore. 

Q.  In  1874,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  T — A.  The  Freedom,  from  Glou- 
eester,  Captain  Hiltz. 

Q.  flow  many  trips  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  t — A.  She  was  47  tons. 

Q.  She  was  very  small,  then  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  she  carry  ? — A.  She  would  not  carry  much  over 
200  barrels. 

Q.  What  fares  did  you  catch  f — A.  We  got  300  barrels  in  the  two 
trips. 

Q.  You  caugbt  very  nearly  your  fare,  then  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  for  those  tbree  hundred  barrels  I — A.  Most  of 
tbem  around  Malpeque  and  Cascumpec,  close  in. 

Q.  How  far  do  5 on  mean  by  that  f — A.  Abont  half  a  mile.  We  could 
not  get  close  euongh  to  catch  them  in  the  eel-grass. 

Q.  Yon  would  like  to  have  been  closer  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  to  sum  up,  from  1851  to  1874,  except  one  or  two  years,  yon 
kave  been  fishing  every  year  in  American  vessels  in  the  Bay  St.  Law- 
rence ;  can  you  give  ns  an  idea  what  the  average  nnmber  of  the  fleet 
was  during  those  years,  somewhere  about  it? — A.  There  was  a  large 
fleet  in  tbere  at  times.  I  suppose  it  would  average  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  me,  just  running  over  the  whole  nnmber  of  years 
yoQ  have  been  fishing  there— I  don't  speak  of  any  one  special  trip  or 
year,  but  as  to  the  whole  nnmber — what  proportion  did  yon  catch  within 
three  miles  of  the  sbore  t — A.  I  think  I  am  safe  enough  in  saying  that 
we  got  two-thirds  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  Wonld  not  yon  be  safe  in  saying  more  than  that  ? — A.  I  don't 
know.    I  will  say  that. 

Q.  Yoa  will  swear  to  that  many! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  other  vessels  fishing  the  same  way  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  an  American  captain  were  to  say  that  the  insbore  fisheries 
were  no  good,  and  tbat  all  the  fish  were  canght  outside,  what  would  yoa 
say  ! — A.  I  would  say  it  was  false. 

Q.  Now  as  to  boat-fishing.  You  have  been  fishing  in  boats  since 
then,  have  you  ? — A.  I  have  this  summer,  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  is  the  Ashing  this  summer?  Are  there  many  mackerel 
there  t — A.  There  are  a  good  many  mackerel  there. 


'^ 
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Q.  Hare  the  Americans  oome  down  to  oar  coast  maefa  f — A.  Yei;  \ 
good  many  seiners. 

Q.  Have  they  injured  the  boats  a  good  deal  ? — A.  The  mackerel  ene 
close  in,  and  they  come  in  and  leebow  the  boats. 

Q.  They  are  close  in  this  year  f — A.  Yes ;  aboat  a  mile  or  a  mile  nk 
a  half. 

Q.  And  they  come  in  and  injure  yont — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  got  any  catches  f — A.  Some  of  them  that  came  iu  int 
have.    Some  took  180  barrels  a  day  right  inshore. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fish  outside  for  them  to  catch,  in  deep  water  f*-i. 
No ;  they  can't  get  any  in  deep  water. 

Q.  You  transshipped  some  of  your  fish,  I  believe  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  you  have  made  those  three  trips  you  spoke  of  withoot  trans- 
shipping t — A.  No. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  is  not  material. 

Q.  The  boats  are  making  pretty  good  catches  T — A.  Yes ;  veiy  good. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  anything  about  cod-fisbio^or 
not  t — A.  No,  1  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  When  a  vessel  goes  near  the  shore  and  throws  over  bait  aod 
drifts  ofi  with  the  wind  into  deep  water,  beyoad  three  miles  of  laad, 
you  consifler  all  the  fish  she  catches  after  she  has  got  outside  is  «ao(fat 
inside,  don't  you,  because  they  have  toled  them  off? — A.  Yes;  thejUi^e 
them  off,  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  always  certain  that  the  fish  they  catch  outside  are 
toled  off  by  them  from  inside  t — A.  I  could  not  be  positive.  Of  eoane 
there  are  mackerel  in  deep  water,  but  very  often  they  do  carry  tbeaoff 
in  that  way. 

Q.  At  all  events,  if  they  come  in  and  throw  overboard  their  but  aid 
drift  outside,  whatever  is  caught  outside  you  call  an  inside  cateh,  be- 
cause they  toled  them  oft'  f— A.  Yes,  they  do. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  you  made  up  your  account  1  (No  answer 
heard.) 

Q.  Now,  you  have  had  a  long  experience  lis  a  seaman ;  is  it  difficilt 
in  certain  states  of  the  atmoapbere,  and  on  certain  kinds  of  eoaat,te 
determine  the  distance  at  sea  exactly  f — A.  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Question  repeated. — A.  Of  course  there  are  places  where  the  landii 
high,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  but  where  the  land  is  low  a  persoDoan 
easily  tell  the  distance  he  is  off. 

Q.  Does  it  not  depend  also  upon  the  weather,  and  if  Uiere  are  anj 
objects  like  trees  or  houses  on  the  land  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  makes  a  great  deal  of  diffeieBce,  doei 
it  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  on  land,  and  still  more  on  water,  there  are 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  when  a  mountain  or  ahill  will  seem  very 
remote,  and  that  at  other  times  it  will  seem  as  if  you  could  almost  toacb 
it.    You  have  experienced  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  there  has  been  a  bad  catch  this  year,  don't  yoo  f— A. 
O,  there  are  some  pretty  good  catches  too.  Some  of  the  seiDors  hare 
done  pretty  well  this  summer. 

Q.  But  taking  the  catch  through,  you  know  it  is  a  bad  one  this  year  I- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  Americans  go  home  with  a  full  fireigfatf-;-^. 
I  heard  of  some  going  home;  1  don't  know  whether  tliey  had  a  fall  freigii^ 
or  noc 
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Q.  Yoa  don't  know  whether  they  went  home  dissatisfied  or  not  ? — A. 
I  coald  not  telL 

Q.  This  year,  then,  the  catch  yoa  say  has  not  been  good  t — ^A.  Some 
have  done  pretty  well. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  boat  catch  has  been  bad) — A.  O,  the 
boats  have  done  well. 

Q,  Are  the  prospects  for  the  season  good  or  bad  ? — A.  Good. 

Q.  For  boats  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  mackerel  season  yet  lies  before  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  difficulty  of  telling  the  distance,  have  you  any  such 
difficulty  off  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty. 

Q.  You  always  can  tell,  as  an  experienced  man,  how  far  off  you  are  1 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  fishing,  you  have  explained  that 
yoa  come  in  to  the  shore  and  drift  out?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  catch  all  your  fish  in  that  way  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  two-thirds  of  your  fish  being  caught  inside  and 
one-third  outside.  Were  all  your  fish  caught  by  coming  inshore  and 
tfriftine  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  catc  i  any  in  the  galf  without  coming  in  first  ? — A.  Per- 
haps at  odd  times  we  w«>uld  get  a  spurt. 

Q.  Bat  do  tbey  amount  to  anything? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  all  your  fish  are  caught  by  coming  in  and  drifting  out  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  D<ina  asked  you  a  qaestion,  supposing  you  came  in  and 
drifted  out  and  k  )pt  the  fish  following  you,  did  you  call 

!Mr.  Dana.  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  was  the  question  substantially.    I  will  put  the  ques- 
tion now  to  yon :  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  two-thirds  were  takeu 
ioshore  to  include  the  fish  you  caught  four  or  five  miles  from  land  ? — A. 
Of  course. 

Q.  Wby  t  Do  you  understand  my  question  ?  When  you  said  two- 
thirds  were  taken  within  three  miles  did  you  intend  in  that  to  include 
those  .von  got  four  or  five  miles  out  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  think  this  is  arguing  and  threatening  both. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  not.    I  think  you  misled  him. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  put  clean  questions  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Explain  to  the  Commission  what  you  meant  when  you  said  you 
believed  that  two-thirds  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  land  t — 
A.  Yes,  they  were  taken  two-thirds  inside. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  actually  caught  within  three  miles  of  the  land  f^A. 
lQ8ide,  of  course.    Inside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  third  taken? — A.  They  may  have  been 
taken  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  include  in  that  two-thirds  the  fish  that  you  caught 
beyond  three  miles  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  Mr.  Dana  to  understand,  and  I  so  understood  your 
answer  to  him,  that  if  you  came  into  the  shore  and  drifted  out  you 
would  call  them  in&hore  fish  if  you  caught  them,  say,  four  miles  out? — 
A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Yoa  are  now  iDdoctrinated  safficiently.  Yoa  have  answered  ob- 
tain qaestions  I  pat  yoa,  aud  I  believe  yoa  understood  uiy  qaestioosr- 
A.  No,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  yoa  or  did  yoa  ! — A.  No ;  T  did  not. 

Q.  You  answered  then  without  understanding  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  ap- 
pears I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  so  as  to  all  the  questions  I  put  to  you  f  Did  yoa  anda- 
stand  any  of  them  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  understand  Mr.  Davies'  questions  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  certainly  understood  him  the  last  time  he  put  them,  didn't 
you  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  understood  exactly  what  he  meant? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  put  you  my  question  again.  Y^ou  say  a  vessel  comes 
inside  and  drifts  out  and  toles  off  the  fish ;  then  that  if  she  tx>Ie6  tbem 
off  beyond  three  miles  and  catches  them  there  you  consider  them  as 
caught  inside  the  line  because  they  were  inside  the  line  and  were  toled 
outside  when  they  were  caught.  Do  you  understand  me  now  ?— A.  I 
do. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  said  you  counted  those  as  inside  because  they  were 
drawn  outside  by  the  vessel.  Do  you  say  that  now,  sir  t — A.  Of  cour-e. 
Those  that  are  caught  outside  are  caught  outside,  but  those  that  ve 
caught  before  they  went  out 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  those  that  are  drawn  outside  in  that  wajf 
do  you  count  them  among  those  caught  outside  or  inside? — A.  I  coast 
them  among  those  caught  outside. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  one-third  being  t^ken  outside  and  twotbirds 
inside,  which  you  said  was  a  sort  of  average,  did  you  mean  to  inclade 
among  those  caught  inside  those  toled  out  in  that  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  seeing,  you  told  me  there  was  great  difficulty  in  oertam 
states  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  certain  kinds  of  land  in  detenniniog 
the  exact  distances.  Now,  Mr.  Davies  asked  you  whether  there  was 
any  such  difficulty  during  the  mackerel  season ;  yoa  said  no. 

Mr.  Dayies.  1  said  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Mr.  Dana.  Now,  does  the  mackerel  season  make  any  difference  in 
your  ability  to  tell  where  you  are?  Can  you  not  tell  jast  as  well  when 
it  is  not  the  mackerel  season  as  when  it  is  t  How  is  tbat  T — A.  1  doD*t 
understand  you  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  try  you  again.  In  the  matter  of  being  able  to  tell 
how  far  off  land  you  are  oft'  Prince  Edward  Island,  does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  the  mackerel  season  or  not? — A.  No;  it  does  niyt 
make  any,  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say  Prince  Edward  Island  is  one  as  to  vhicb 
you  can  easily  tell  the  distance  f — A.  Yes ;  the  land  is  low,  aud  a  penoo 
can  tell. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the  reason.  You  say  the  land  is  low.  la 
that  so  all  along  the  island  f — A.  Yes ;  there  may  be  some  places  a  iitde 
higher  than  others. 

Q.  How  is  it  off  Cape  Breton  !— A.  It  is  hard  to  tell  there  where  tiie 
land  is  high ;  it  is  very  hard. 

Q.  And  off  the  west  coast,  I  think  you  call  it?— A.  The  land  is  higk 
to  the  west. 

Q.  But  in  Prince  Edward  Island  you  think  the  land  is  low  and  joi 
are  able  to  tell  better  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  so  everywhere — wherever  the  land  is  low  you  can  tell  W-   1 
ter? — A.  Yes.  ! 
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Q.  la  that  the  view  held  by  all  seamen  f — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  even  with  low  land  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  you 
would  not  like  to  make  oath  to  the  exact  quarter  or  eighth  of  a  mile  t — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  can't  tell  exactly  then  f  You  know  the  diflference  between 
one  mile  and  three  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  not  take  some  little  experience  to  judge  of  distances  at 
sea  f — A.  I  suppose  it  does,  of  course. 

Q.  Experience  in  observing,  and  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  off  Prince  Edward  Island  you  can't  always  tell  to  half  a  mile  t 
You  could  not  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  tell  whether  it  was 
two  and  three-quarters  or  three  and  a  quarter  miles  f  You  could  tell 
two  miles  from  three  miles,  or  you  could  tell  half  a  mile  from  a  mile,  but 
when  you  take  a  difference  of  half  a  mile  off  three  miles  from  land,  of 
course  the  farther  yon  go  off  the  less  easy  it  is  to  distinguish  as  to  half 
a  mile — for  instance,  between  nine  and  a  half  and  ten  miles.  How  is  it 
as  to  three  miles,  even  with  a  flat  shore  like  that,  in  certain  states  of 
the  atmosphere  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  oath  as  to  whether  it 
was  just  three  miles  or  a  little  more  or  less  t — A.  A  person  could  go 
pretty  near  it.  Even  if  he  could  not  tell  he  could  go  pretty  near  by 
soundings. 

Q.  If  he  had  the  soundings  he  must  have  a  chart Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  could  take  soundings  if  he  was  stationary,  but  he  has  to  heave 
to  and  come  to  anchor,  and  then  compare  his  soundings  with  his  chart. 
If  he  did  not  go  through  all  that,  but  trusted  to  his  eye,  there  would  be 
«ouie  difficulty  in  determining  in  some  states  of  the  atmosphere  f — A. 
Ye«. 

No.  57. 

Joseph  Tierney,  of  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called  on  behalf 
^f  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  You  are  master  of  a  vessel ! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  loug  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing-business  f — A. 
Siuce  1862. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  master  of  a  vessel  long? — A.  This  year, 
jfishing. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  a  fishing- vessel  f — A.  For  the 
last  16  years. 

Q.  Fishing  around  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape  Breton  f — A.  I 
was  12  years  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  In  island  vessels  or  American  vessels  ? — A.  All  island  vessels  ex- 
•cept  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  American  vessel  you  were  fishing  in? — 
^.  The  Ellen  Francis,  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  In  what  year?— A.  In  1872. 

Q.  Bow  many  barrels  did  you  get? — A.  390  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them? — ^A.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island 
^chiefly. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  shore  ? — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  mile. 

Q.  During  the  years  you  were  in  island  vessels,  can  you  give  us  the 
^catches  you  made? — A.  About  400  barrels  a  year.       ^^ 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  fish? — A.  A  -  :  ^oce  Edward 
Islaud,  chiefly.  ®^^*  I 
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Q.  AU  within  the  same  distance t-— A.  Yes;  all. 

Q.  Have  you  caught  any  fish  in  the  gulf  f — A.  I  have,  some. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  Off  Bradley  and  Orphan,  and  between  Magdatai 
Islands  and  Gape  North. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  fish  are  taken  oat  in  deep  sea,  and  what  pro- 
portion inshore  f — A.  In  my  experience  in  the  bay,  we  never  got  M 
barrels  off  shore,  although  I  have  seen  vessels  that  have. 

Q.  AU  the  rest  were  taken  within  three  miles  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  speaking  generally  of  the  vessels  with  which  you  hare 
been  brought  into  contact,  or  of  which  yon  have  ceorate  iuformatioDf— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  as  to  them  f — A.  All  that  I  have  sees 
caught  their  fish  inshore.  I  have  heard  of  some  that  got  good  eatchu 
off  Bradley  Bank  and  Orphan. 

Q.  You  have  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  at  sea.  How  many  Ameri- 
can  vessels  have  been  frequenting  the  bay  during  the  years  you  were 
there  f — A  Between  400  and  500  sail.  That  is  what  I  heard,  althoagk 
I  never  saw  them  all,  of  course.  They  were  never  always  in  one  plaee. 
The  most  I  have  seen  at  one  time  is  250.  We  used  to  hear  them  giv« 
a  rough  estimate  of  four  or  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  What  were  the  average  catches  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  an  aver- 
age of  500  barrels ;  that  is,  up  to  1872.  Since  that  I  have  not  heeo  in 
the  bay.    I  uuderstand  it  has  fallen  off. 

Q«  You  can  only  give  information  as  to  when  yon  were  there  your- 
self.    Yon  were  in  and  out,  sailiug  along  the  coast  of  C»|>e  Breton,  die 
West  Shore,  and  Bay  Chaleurs,  all  the  time;  now  tell  the  GommisBM 
where  did  you  see  these  Americans  catching  fish,  close  in  or  notf— A. 
Undoubtedly,  all  in. 

Q.  They  tell  me  you  have  some  difficulty  in  telling  where  you  were,— 
A.  Well,  they  didn't  seem  to  find  much  difficulty  when  the  cutters  voe 
around.    They  ascertained  within  a  mile  or  so  then. 

Q.  Used  they  to  fish  inshore  notwithstanding  the  cutters  T— A.  Ye8. 

Q.  They  would  run  the  risk  ? — A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  at  onetime? — A.  Yes.  When  they  saw  t 
suspicious-looking  sail  they  would  run  out,  and  as  soon  as  she  wsuont 
of  the  way  they  would  run  in  again. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty,  then,  in  judging  the  distance  from  the 
shore  T— A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Taking  such  a  shore  as  that  of  Prince  Ed  ward  Island,  there  is  not 
much  fog  there,  is  there  much  difficulty  ? — A.  No.  Any  man  who  his 
been  at  sea  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  can  tell  within  a  short  distaocs. 

Q.  I  think  I  asked  you  what  proportion  of  the  fish  yon  took  wen 
caught  within  the  limits  ! — A.  Yes;  1  should  say  three-fonrths  anyhow. 

Q.  From  the  infer  lation  you  have  gathered  from  American  capUiiBSt 
and  from  what  you  have  seen  of  their  fishing,  what  proportion  of  their 
fish  would  you  say  f — A.  Five  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  But  what  proportion  of  those,  in  your  opinion,  are  taken  withiB 
three  miles! — A.  Well,  doring  the  time  I  have  taken  I  never  saw  mow 
than  10  or  15  sail  in  the  fleet  off  shore.  Whatever  was  taken  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  was  where  we  got  them  ourselves. 

Q.  I  believe  that  on  the  Cape  Breton  shore  there  can  be  no  question 
alM)ut  the  distance  f — A.  It  is  no  use  going  outside  of  two.  niito  there. 

Q.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  nearly  the  samef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  Bay  Chaleurs  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  fish  in  the  body  of  the  bay  ! — A.  No;  at  the  side* 
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Q.  I  don't  know  whether  yoa  have  been  up  as  far  as  Seven  Islands! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ean^ht  much  there f — A.  No;  I  have  taken  a  ^od 
many  on  the  Shippegan  side  of  Bay  Ghaleiirs* 

Q.  Have  yoa  fished  at  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  I  have  been  over  there 
looking  for  fish,  I  can't  os^  I  fished  much.  I  coald  not  get  them.  We 
never  fonnd  good  fishing  there.  I  have  heard  them  talking  of  good 
spnrts  there.    I  never  coald  find  them. 

Q.  Ko  fisherman  coald  pretend  that  there  is  the  same  oontinaoas 
fishing  there  that  there  is  around  Prince  Edward  Island  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  confined  to  Magdalen  Islands  and  those  parts 
of  the  gulf  that  were  outside  of  three  miles  Y — A.  There  never  woald  be 
twenty-five  sail  go  for  mackerel.    They  would  give  it  np. 

Q.  Is  this  open  to  question  f  Gould  that  be  disputed  by  reasonable 
men  1  Would  you  believe  any  man  who  swore  that  the  fish  were  caught 
OQtside — if  he  told  you  he  caught  all  his  fish  outside  and  very  few  with- 
in!— A.  I  would  not  dispute  it.  I  have  known  some  few  men  that  did 
get  some  outside.  They  told  me  so  themselves ;  but  if  confiued  to  those 
certain  places  I  don't  believe  they  would  go. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  Canadian  vessel  going  to  fish  in  Amer- 
ican waters  f — A.  None  but  one.    That  was  the  Letcie,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  I  notice  that  your  average  catch  was  400  barrels  a  year  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  put  the  average  American  catch  at  500  barrels  in  1872.  Was 
the  class  of  vessels  you  were  in  smaller  than  the  Americans  ! — A.  They 
were  not  so  competent  to  prosecute  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  fishing  in  vessels  since  1872  ? — A.  I  have  been 
trawling  on  the  Banks  for  cod,  and  partly  seining  for  mackerel  on  the 
American  shores. 

Q.  How  many  trips  for  mackerel  have  you  made  on  the  American 
fibores  ? — A.  Three  trips.    They  were  small  trips,  averaging  150  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  I — A.  Off  Block  Island. 

Q.  In  what  year,  1873  f— A.  1874. 

Q.  I  thought  you  left  the  gulf  in  1872? — A.  Yes,  but  I  was  trawling 
next  year. 

Q.  Block  Island  is  pretty  near  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  fishing  did  you  do  ? — A.  Trawling. 

Q.  Who  was  your  captain  f — A.  Charles  Muir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  with  him  before  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  were  you  with  seining  in  1873 1 — A.  Saul  Jacobs,  in  the  S.  R. 
Lane. 

Q.  Where  did  you  seine  in  1874  T — A.  Down  east.  It  was  late  in  the 
fell  when  I  came  home  from  the  Banks.    We  went  off  Cape  Cod. 

Q.  What  luck  had  you? — A.  About  275  barrels.  She  had  been  out 
all  the  year,  but  I  was  not  in  her., 

Q.  Take  1875  !— A.  I  did  not  fish  for  mackerel  in  1876  or  1876. 

Q.  Now  how  many  times  did  you  have  to  go  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — 
A.  I  would  probably  go  four  or  five  times  in  a  season. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  with  an  American  captain  ? — A.  Once. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  Chivarie. 

Q.  What  year !— A.  1872. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  luck  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  went  to  the  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  also  have  poor  luck  on  Bradley  and  Orphan  Banks? — A 
I  uever  caught  any  mackerel.    I  simply  tried  there.    It  lies  in  our  way 
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Q.  Is  it  within  jour  general  knew1ed£:e  that  a  good  maDy  gooil  fara 
have  been  taken  at  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — A.  No ;  they  woaid  be  poor 
fares.    I  never  heard  tell  of  a  fare  taken  there  entirely. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  of  a  good  many  barrels  being  taken  tbereata 
time  ? — A.  Some  few  vessels.    I  didn't  see  many  vessels  there. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  did  yoa  say  there  were  in  the  galfia 
1872  f — A.  I  should  say,  by  what  I  have  heard,  500  sail. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1872,  the  last  year  you  were  there  f— A.  Not  lo 
many — I  don't  believe  there  were  over  300  in  1872. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  vessels  in  1872  averaged  five  hundred  barrels  i 
for  the  season  f — A.  No.  ' 

Q.  What  do  you  think  they  averaged  in  1872  T — A.  We  got  abort 
400.    I  should  say  400  was  the  average.    We  did  not  hear. 

Q.  Since  then  you  have  had  no  personal  knowledge  until  the  present 
year.  How  many  America^n  mackerel  vessels  have  yon  seen  this  year! 
Tell  the  number  and  the  names  as  far  as  you  can. — A.  I  could  not  do  it 
I  heard  them  talk.  By  what  I  have  seen  myself  I  have  not  aeen  over 
50  sail  in  one  fleet  this  year. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  That  was  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  spoke 
some  of  them ;  they  were  going  up  to  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  aroQDd  tbe 
island. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  you  seen  aboat  Prinee  Edward 
Island  this  year! — A.  Taking  one  time  and  another — they  were  Rcat- 
tered  round  considerable,  say  20  or  30  at  Georgetown,  15  or  30  at 
Souris — I  should  say  there  were  75  when  I  left  home. 

Q.  There  is  a  liability  to  count  twice,  is  there  not  T  Do  yoa  think 
there  were  that  many  f — A.  Yes ;  around  Prince  Bdward  Island. 

Q.  Are  they  seining  chiefly  f — A.  No,  hooking. 

Q.  Where  are  they  from  f — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  us  the  names  of  the  75,  of  course.  Can  yoa 
give  us  any  considerable  number  f — A.  No ;  I  could  not  give  usmfn, 

Q.  It  is  within  your  general  knowledge  that  up  to  this  time  tbej  bare 
had  no  luck  t— A.  I  know  that  because  I  have  been  there,  except  some 
vessels.  Between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  10th  there  were  some  good 
hauls  with  seines  between  East  Point  and  ten  miles  down  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  that  close  in  ? — A.  Some  would  not  throw  their  mne^  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  they  would  lose  them  on  the  rocky  bottom.  Tbef 
can  take  mackerel  in  eight  or  ten  fathoms. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  you  have  to  go  off  the  north  sideof  tbe 
island  before  it  is  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  f — A.  In  some  places  yoavill 
get  ten  fathoms  within  300  yards.  Other  places  you  will  have  to  go  a 
mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  There  is  no  average  about  itf — A.  No,  it  is  irregular. 

Q.  But  you  think  you  can  estimate,  in  almost  any  state  of  the  weatber, 
80  as  to  tell  within  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  what  the  distance  is f— A.  I 
can  always  tell  it  within  three  miles.  I  have  been  often  outsideof  tbrM 
miles.  ' 

Q.  You  kept  in  generally  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  tell  three  miles  from  threeandaqnarWt- 
A.  I  can  tell  it  by  observation  if  I  see  the  planets,  or  we  can  tell  it  by 
the  depth  of  the  water  by  referring  to  a  chart. 

Q.  You  can  ascertain  in  that  way.  But  when  you  are  simply  looking 
at  another  vessel  do  you  think  you  can  judge  within  half  a  mile  acen* 
rately  ? — A.  I  can  when  three  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  Then  you  would  know  whether  a  vessel  was  two  and  a  half  bw 
or  three  miles  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Gonid  yoQ  tell  whether  she  was  two  and  tbree-qaarters  or  three  t — 
A.  I  woald  uot  like  to  say  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Within  three  miles,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  shore,  you  think  you 
ean  tell  within  half  a  mile  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  saw  250  sail  at  once — ^by  the  way,  when  and  where 
was  that  t  Was  it  in  the  bay  T — A.  Those  were  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor. 

Q.  There  were  not  that  many  fishing.  How  many  were  there  fishing  f — 
A.  One  hundred  and  fifty,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Gould  you  judge  with  accuracy  within  half  a  mile  where  all  those 
160 lay!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  say  your  vessel  belonged  t — ^A.  To  Souris,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  Well,  now,  where  was  the  other  place  at  which  you  seined  mack- 
erel on  the  American  coast;  you  have  given  us  Block  Island? — A. 
George's  Banks. 

Q.  Any  other  places  f — A.  South  Channel,  between  George's  Bank 
uid  Gape  God. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore  was  that  T — A.  About  five  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  How  far  out  is  Block  Island  f — A.  Only  three  miles,  the  nearest 
part 

Q.  But  part  was  more  than  three  miles  off  the  American  shore  t — A. 
Tea;  most  of  the  fish  is  taken  oucside  of^three  miles,  on  the  American 
Qpast 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  habits  of  fish  on  the 
American  coast  and  the  Canadian  coast,  as  to  where  they  come  in  and 
how  far  they  stay  out  f — A.  I  do  think  so ;  in  the  bay  they  go  right  up 
to  their  spawning  waters,  right  up  to  shallow  water,  and  coming  down 
they  follow  the  coast. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  spawning  grounds  t — A.  The  shoal  waters  of 
the  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  You  think  the  mackerel  resort  to  spawning  grounds  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  confident  about  that  t — A.  That  is  our  general  be- 
lief as  fishermen. 

Q.  You  know  cod  do  not ;  they  spawn  wherever  they  feel  like  it. — A. 
I  don't  know ;  they  frequent  the  same  place  every  year. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  the  cod  have  spawning  grounds  inshore  f — A.  I 
think  they  have ;  at  least,  the  people  in  Newfoundland  have  been  tell- 
ing me  so. 

Q.  It  is  to  spawn,  and  not  for  food,  that  mackerel  go  inshore  t — A. 
Tea;  because  there  is  better  food  outside  for  mackerel,  a  green  stuff 
that  grows  on  the  bottom. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it  T — ^A.  I  don't  know  any  particular  name ;  it 
is  a  weed  that  grows  on  the*  rocks ;  but  inshore  close,  there  is  no  food 
for  mackerel,  not  right  along  the  rocks. 

Q.  They  go  in  to  spawn  and  go  out  afterwards  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  t — A.  Some  five  or  six  weeks.  They 
keep  moving  out,  going  in  and  moving  out. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  as  I  understand  it.  Now,  how  far  out  do  they 
move  t — A.  Well,  once  they  start  to  go  down,  some  go  across  to  North 
Oape  and  along  the  western  shore.    They  follow  the  island  down. 

Q.  They  come  into  the  shore  and  go  out  for  a  distance,  a  number  of 
miles  f — A.  Yes ;  for  the  last  four  weeks  they  run  right  along  the  shore. 

Q.  But  their  usual  way  is  to  play  about,  moving  in  and  out  ?— >A. 
Tes  I  they  come  in  to  four  or  five  fathoms  and  move  out  to  eight  or  ten 
fathoms. 

61  F 
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Q.  They  are  not  sach  devoted  sabjects  as  to  keep  within  thxtt 
miles? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  food  outside  t — A.  I  don't  say  oatside  of  fonr  or  Ave  miki^ 
along  one  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Then  I  misunderstood  yon.  Ton  think  it  is  abont  a  mile  or  a  mfle 
and  a  half  that  they  get  their  food  f  Do  yon  know  what  they  cd 
brit! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that  t — A.  Bight  in  close. 

Q.  Do  they  find  it  away  ont  at  sea  t — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  seen  spawn  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  had  it  come  up  on  your  lines  f — A.  No ;  I  hare  seen  it 
lying  on  the  bottom  where  a  vessel  wonld  not  float 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  think  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
habits  of  mackerel  up  here  in  these  waters  and  down  off  the  coast  <rf 
the  United  States  as  to  the  distance  they  keep  from  the  shore  f— A 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  they  keep  fa- 
ther off! — A.  Yes ;  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  And  how  in  the  latter  part  f — A.  They  move  in.  From  Oloaceeter 
and  the  State  of  Maine  you  go  pretty  close  in,  right  inshore. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel  in  there t — A.  Yes;  the  best  fishing  is 
there,  from  this  out. 

Q.  From  Oloucester  north  to  Maine  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  all  exhausted  f — A.  Well,  they  seem  to  think  m> 
this  year.    They  don't  do  much. 

Q.  Nor  here  either  f — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  It  is  all  in  the  future.    It  is  what  3'ou  call  prospective  t— A  Yes, 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  any  of  the  American  captains  how 
many  vessels  there  were  down  the  bay  T — A.  There  are  200  vessels  in 
the  bay  now.  I  have  seen  a  man  last  Friday  from  Oloaoester,  his  name 
was  Davies ;  25  sail  left  with  him. 

Q.  What  vessel  was  he  in  ! — A.  The  Joseph  O.  And  as  many  as  a 
dozen  captains  have  told  me  that  there  were  200  vessels. 

Q.  And  they  are  coming  still  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  expect  to  have  a  large  fleet  down  this  year  ? — A«  There 
was  a  vessel  went  home  and  reported  poor  doings. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  is  the  fishing  poor  9 — A.  We  have  never  done  so  well  as 
now. 

Q.  The  mackerel  are  plenty  f — A.  Yea ;  very  plenty. 

Q.  As  an  experienced  fisherman,  do  the  indications  point  to  a  good 
season  or  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  soon  are  you  going  to  find  it  ? — A.  I  hope  they  have  by  this 
time. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  say  you  fished  in  an  American  vessel  off  Block  Island  f-  A 
Yes. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  t — A.  All  the  way  from  three  to  ten  miles. 

Q.  Beyond  ten  f — ^A.  Yes ;  twenty-five  miles  out.  That  was  the  1  ip 
tain's  estimation.  I  don't  know  whether  he  knew  how  &r  he  waF  or 
not. 

Q.  You  were  out  of  sight  of  land  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  uuderstood  what  you  stated  about  the  food  of  mackerel  as    r. 
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Poster  did.  Yoa  don't  mean  to  say  that  tlie  food  is  a  stuff  that  grows 
outside  of  three  miles  f — A.  I  never  found  any  outside  of  three  miles, 
rbat  is  the  stuff  we  find  in  them  when  we  clean  them. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  never  seen  food  in  the  deep  sea  at  all  f  What  is 
britf— A.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  mackerel  where  I  have  been  fishing.  I 
bave  not  seen  the  green  stuff  where  I  have  been  fishing.  It  is  as  close 
in  as  a  boat  can  come.    I  have  never  seen  any  outside. 

Q.  How  many  times  on  an  average  has  a  trawler  to  come  in  for  fresh 
DftiC  daring  the  season  T — A.  It  depends  on  how  long  she  is  out  for.  If 
it  is  five  months,  and  she  has  to  come  in  only  four  times,  she  does  very 
irell. 

Q.  Can't  she  run  home  for  bait  1 — A.  I  think  she  conld  not  do  it.  I 
thiuk  it  would  spoil  if  she  did. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  start  from  Gloucester  with  one  lot  of  bait  ? — A.  Sometimes 
we  never  take  any. 

Q.  You  nsnally  start  with  bait,  don't  you  f — ^A.  Not  usually.  We  get 
bait  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  What  bait  do  you  uset — A.  Herring  and  squid. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  squid  fresh  or  salt  f — A.  Fresh. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  salt  t — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Provincetown  and  Beverley  use  it  salt  altogether  f — A.  I 
believe  so. 

Q.  Those  vessels  that  fish  with  hook  and  line  from  the  State  of  Maine 
ifle  salt  bait  altogether  t  They  don't  resort  anywhere  for  bait  f — ^A. 
rhey  do,  yes.    I  have  seen  lots  of  vessels  the  last  time  I  was  down. 

Q.  Provincetown  vessels?  I  thought  Provincetown  vessels  used  salt 
baicf— A.  Tbey  did,  but  they  found  it  didn't  pay.  They  had  to  follow 
the  Cape  Ann  vessels. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  What  harbors  did  you  buy  in  in  Newfoundland  T — A.  Gape  Broyle, 
Portane  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Balls. 

Q.  You  said  you  would  make  four  or  six  trips  to  take  bait  either  on 
llie  Nova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland  coast  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  bait  T — A.  Buy  it  from  persons  that  go  and 
catch  it  and  sell  it  for  so  much  a  barrel.  The  American  fishermen  are 
lot  allowed  to  catch  their  own  bait  at  all.  Of  course  they  may  jig  their 
i^WD  squid  around  the  vessel. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  not  allowed  to  catch  baitf — A.  The  natives 
wWl  not  allow  them. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  would  they  do  if  you  tried  to  catch  baitt — A.  They  were 
pretty  rough  customers.    I  don't  know  what  they  would  do. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  employ  them  and  they  go  and  catch  so  much  bait  for  you  t — 
i»  Ye»  'j  that  is  the  custom.    That  is,  out  of  Gloucester. 

No.  58. 

Jambs  MgPhbe,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman, 
Balled  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  swora 
ftQd  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ! — Answer.  Thirty-five. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  \>Qen  aboat  twelve  years  engag^ed  in  the  fisberieBl— A. 
I  have  been  fonrteen  years,  twelve  years  in  American  fishing-vettck 
Then  I  have  been  boat-fishing  besides.  - 

Q.  Fishing  in  the  Bay  St  J^wrence  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  year  you  went  t — A.  1862. 

Q.  What  vessel  f — ^A.  The  Fannie  B.,  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  she  make  t — ^A.  One  trip. 

Q.  What  catch  T— A.  180  barrels. 

Q.  Was  she  a  small  or  a  large  vessel  t — A.  Ninety  tons.  It  was  only 
one  trip  I  was  in  her,  bnt  she  made  two  trips.  I  left  her  down  in  the 
bay  and  joined  another. 

Q.  Kow,  where  did  yon  catch  them  T — A.  We  caoght  most  of  them 
on  the  east  shore,  from  Korih  Gape  down  to  West  Cape,  and  between 
that  and  Escnminac 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore! — A.  Along  the  shore,  I  woald  Bay  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  did  yon  take  within  three 
miles  f— A.  I  should  think  of  the  180  barrels  we  took  130.  We  got  40 
barrels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Where  were  the  rest  taken  T — A.  On  the  east  shore  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  between  that  and  Escnminac. 

Q.  Within  three  miles! — A.  In  shoal  water. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  f — A.  Yes ;  within  two  and  a  half  to  one  and 
a  half. 

Q.  The  next  year,  1803,  what  vessel  did  yon  go  in  T— A.  The  Edfiid 
A.  D.  Hart,  Oloncester,  Captain  McMillan. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yon  get  f — ^A.  700  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  trips  ? — A.  We  made  only  one  trip,  but  we  landed 
250  or  300  barrels,  and  took  all  home  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  yon  catch  those  f — A.  All  around  Gi^  Breton 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  all  around. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  of  these  at  Magdalen  Islands  ? — ^A.  Yea,  eone. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  700  did  you  catch  within  three  mike  of 
the  shore  f  What  proportion  of  the  700  barrels  f— A.  Well,  the  laA 
trip  we  caught  all  inshore.  We  caught  them  at  Margaree  and  of  the 
north  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  first  trip  we  caaght200at 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  we  caught  some  on  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  the  proportion  400  to  300  f — A.  Tes ;  two  hundred  were 
taken  at  Magdalen  Islands  and  one  hundred  off  Bradl^. 

Q.  Those  400  were  taken  close  in  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  were  there  in  the  bay  that  year!— A.  Four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Was  yours  an  average  catch  T — A.  Ours  was  above  the  arerage. 

Q.  In  1864  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  t^A.  In  the  Jalia  Panom, 

oucester. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  f — A.  1 ,000.    She  was  a  large  vessel  and  made 

•   pi, 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  Y — A.  Some  at  Bay  Ohaleois.   A 
deal  the  first  trip.    About  300  barrels  at  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  200  at  Mag- 
dalen Islands. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  catch  fish  f— A.  At  Shippegan  and  Oanqoet^ 
right  close  in. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  at  Bay  Ohalenrs  in  the  center  of  the  toy  ^-^ 
Seldom.  There  might  be  a  spurt,  but  no  continuous  fishing.  It  iaeither 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  get  the  other  500  barrels  f— A.  On  the  Cape  &«• 
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ton  shore,  between  Margaree  and  Gheticamp.    We  got  a  few  by  Sydney, 
down  by  St.  Anns. 

Q.  How  far  offshore  were  those  taken  f — A.  Along  shore.  The  asaal 
places  where  they  flsh. 

Q.  How  far  off  are  they  Y — A.  About  two  and  a  half  miles.  Wecaaght 
them  right  in  at  Margaree  Island.  We  got  100  barrels  right  in  within 
a  half  mile  of  the  island. 

Q.  Were  there  many  in  the  bay  that  year  f — A.  There  was  a  big  fleet; 
«00sail. 

Q.  Was  yours  an  average  catch  that  year  t— A.  We  were  above  the 
average. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  a  good  price  that  yearf — A.  We  got  t20  for  I's  and 
^13, 1  think,  for  2's.  Bnt  the  last  trip  was  $15  and  (12.  There  was  a 
good  many  mackerel  landed  and  they  kept  them  till  the  fall,  and  the 
price  feU. 

Q.  In  1865  what  vessel  did  yon  go  in  f — A.  The  Edward  A.  D.  Hart. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  Julia  Parsons  more  than  one  year  f — A.  Only 
one  year. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  in  the  Edward  A.  D.  Hartf — A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  In  1866  what  vessel  f ^A.  The  Edward  A.  D.  Hart. 

Q.  What  catch  f— A.  450  barrels. 

Q.  Whereabouts  f — A.  On  the  same  grounds. ' 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bayf — A.  About  400 
«ail. 

Q.  In  1867  what  vessel  ?— A.  The  Oolonel  Ellsworth,  Gloucester,  Bob- 
^on,  master.  We  made  one  trip  and  got  450  barrels.  That  was  the 
whole  season. 

Q.  In  1868  what  vessel  T — A.  The  A.  M.  Wanson,  Gloucester,  Captain 
Webber. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  t — A.  We  made  two  trips  and  got  400  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  them  f — A.  The  first  trip  on  the  Canada  shore- 
that  is,  oft*  Bonaventure. 

Q.  You  were  up  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  f — A.  Yes,  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  off  Perce  and  along  that  ground. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  many  offshore  t — A.  I  think  we  got  100  bar- 
rels offshore. 

Q.  The  mackerel  were  how  close  in  to  Perce  f — ^A.  How  do  you  mean? 
Two  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles. 

Q.  Were  there  many  vessels  in  the  bay  that  yearf — A.  Consider- 
able many  vessels  in  1868.    Four  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Then  you  caught  oft'  Bonaventure  all  inshore  f — A.  No,  offshore. 
We  caught  100  barrels  about  the  first  trip  in  June  or  July. 

Q.  Was  yours  an  average  catch  f — ^A.  I  think  it  was  rather  above  the 
average* 

Q.  The  next  year  was  ^69.  What  vessel  did  you  go  in  ! — A.  I  was  in 
the  schooner  Eliza  R.  Bradley,  Richards,  Gloucester ;  made  two  trips 
and  got  170, 1  think,  the  first  trip,  and  80  barrels,  something  about  that, 
the  last  trip. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  deal  below  the  other  years  t — A.  It  was  a  poor 
year. 

Q.  Were  the  cutters  in  the  bay  that  year  t — A.  Yes. 
Q«  Had  they  anything  to  do  with  your  small  catch  T — A.  I  think  they 
bothered  us  considerable. 

Q.  Explain  how  they  bothered  you. — A.  Well,  in  our  inshore-fishery 
they  bothered  us  this  much,  that  if  we  would  go  inshore  and  raise  a 
school  of  fish,  if  we  saw  a  suspicious  vessel  coming  along  we  would 
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have  to  ran  away  on  til  the  cutter  got  by  and  then  go  in  again.   It  tm 
a  dread  all  the  time. 

Q.  Ton  didn't  dare  to  go  in  T— A.  We  had  to  keep  a  safe  distanoe. 

Q.  The  resnlt  was  yon  got  a  small  fare  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  have  the  same  effect  on  the  other  vessels? — A  With  the 
fleet  I  was  with  it  used  to  work  in  that  way.  When  the  catters  wen 
away  we  would  try  to  steal  in. 

Q.  In  1870? — A.  We  didn't  do  much;  about  the  same,  I  think;  not 
so  much.    We  made  one  trip,  and  got,  I  think,  160  or  180  barrels. 

Q.  The  cutters  were  in  the  bay  then  too,  I  think  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1871,  what  vessel  ? — A.  I  was  in  an  Island  vesseL 

Q.  What  was  her  name? — A.  I  was  in  the  Octave,  and  got  600 
barrels 

Q.  In  1872  ?— A.  I  did  no  fishing  at  all. 

Q.  In  1873  ? — ^A.  I  was  in  the  Charles  Shears,  Captain  Kenny. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get? — A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  Were  there  many  in  the  bay  in  1873  ? — A.  There  were  consideraUe; 
I  JBhonld  think  300  sail,  anyway. 

Q.  In  1874  what  vessel  were  you  in? — A.  The  Yictor,  Gloucester, 
Captain  Daniels. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  ? — A.  600  barrels — two  trips.  We  took  the  first 
trip  of  the  year  on  the  west  shore  between  Escuminac  and  along  Prince 
Edward  Island,  close  in.  The  last  trip  we  got  around  East  Fdnt  wd 
Margaree. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  two  trips,  what  portion  was  caught  io- 
shore  ? — A.  Of  the  600  barrels,  I  should  think  500  were  caught  iniboie. 
We  never  caught  any  mackerel  in  deep  water  at  all ;  we  might  nise 
them,  but  not  catch  them  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Were  the  American  fleet  fishing  with  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  them  in  the  same  places? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  all  these  do  you  think  were  taken  within  three 
miles  ? — ^A.  I  would  consider  three-fourths,  during  the  time  I  have  been 
catching,  have  been  taken  within  three  miles. 

Q.  That  extends  from  1862  to  1874?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  least  three-fourths  during  that  period  ? — A.  Of  all  I  have  been 
connected  with  in  any  way. 

Q.  Or  what  you  saw  ? — ^A.  What  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  American  captains  talking  over  this  question  at 
all?— -A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion? — A.  They  would  say  they  could  not  do 
without  the  inshore  fishery.  They  would  say  they  wished  it  could  be 
settled  so  that  they  would  have  the  liberty  of  fishing. 

Q.  They  have  agreed  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes.  There  have  been  8on€ 
years  that  certain  vessels  would  fish  off  Bradley  and  Orphan,  bat  if  I 
were  fishing  I  would  not  go  unless  I  could  have  liberty. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  prudent  man  would  fit  out  unless  he  had  lib- 
erty ? — A.  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  ? — A.  I  think  he  would  fail  altogether.  He 
would  not  pay  his  bills. 

Q.  You  have  l)een  fishing  in  boats  since  then  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  fish  around  Prince  Edward  Island  ?— A  Witkit 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  shore. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  better  year  for  boats  ?  Is  it  not  ooantei 
one  of  the  best  years  ? — ^A.  It  is  a  good  one.  I  have  a  brother  fishings 
I  have  seen  him  go  ten  days  ago.    He  is  in  the  Jamestown,  from  Oioo- 
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tester— an  American  vessel.    He  says  he  thinks  there  are  180  American 
yessels  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Haven't  any  of  them  made  catches f — A.  They  had  100  barrels  in 
foor  weeks  in  the  bay. 

Q.  That  is  not  so  very  bad  f — A.  That  is  very  good. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say,  as  an  old  fisherman,  is  the  ontlook  for  this  year  T 
—A.  Very  good.    I  think  they  are  going  to  do  well. 

Q.  Where  do  the  mackerel  feed  T — A.  Along  the  shore  there.  There 
is  a  certain  brit,  or  little  kind  of  stnff,  they  feed  on. 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  see  that  in  the  open  waters  t — A.  No. 

Q.  When  yon  catch  mackerel  can  yon  see  it  when  yon  open  them  t — 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  with  yonr  own  eyes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  fishing  of  the  American  vessels  upon  the 
t)oats  when  they  come  in  1 — A.  The  Americans  take  all  the  fish  away. 
Tbey  drag  it  right  off.  Of  course  they  throw  more  bait  than  the  boats 
do. 

No.  69. 

John  McDonald,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries  a  good  many  years  t — 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Fishing  in  boats  and  vessels  I  suppose? — A.  I  was  in  vessels  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  summers. 

Q.  In  American  vessels  f — A.  I  was  about  fifteen  years  in  American 
vessels. 

Q.  Beside  that  you  have  been  in  boats  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  your  experience  extends  back  a  good  while  f — A.  Yes.  The 
Evangeline,  from  Gloucester,  I  was  in  first  in  1853. 

Q.  What  fare  did  you  get  in  her  t — A.  About  300  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  were  in  the  fieet  that  year  f — A. 
There  were  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  sail. 

Q.  What  vessel  were  you  in  next  year  t — A.  The  Flying  Eagle,  Glou- 
cester. • 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  t — A.  300  barrels. 

Q.  Was  that  the  whole  season's  work  ? — A.  No ;  only  a  short  fall  trip. 

Q.  Were  there  many  sail  in  the  bay  that  year  f — A.  About  the  same 
w  the  year  before. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  that  was  f— A.  500  or  600. 

Q.  In  1855  what  vessel  were  you  in  T — A.  The  Forest  Queen,  from 
Belfast,  Maine. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get? — A.  300  about. 

Q.  Was  that  the  season's  work  ? — A.  No,  I  was  two  months  in  her ; 
part  of  the  season's  work. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  t — A.  God  fishing  in  an  Island  vessel.  I  just 
went  in  her  for  that  trip. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year? — 
A.  I  think  the  same  as  usually  went.  There  was  a  number  of  years 
that  the  fleet  averaged  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  ? — A.  Our  catch  that  year  was  below 
the  average. 
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Q.  What  was  tbe  average  catoh  that  year  t— A.  Some  made  two  trips 
and  some  made  more.    I  have  no  idea  what  was  the  average. 
Q.  Yoa  know  3*ours  would  be  below  it  Y — A.  Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  of 

it. 

Q.  In  1866  what  vessel  did  yoa  go  in  T — A.  I  was  in  a  Britidi  vend, 
the  Emeraldy  in  1856. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  did  yon  gett — A.  300  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  codfish  t — ^A.  450  quintals. 

Q.  Was  there  the  same  number  of  Americans  in  the  bay  that  year  1— 
A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  In  '57  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  t — A.  I  was  in  the  John  Pagh, 
from  Gloucester.    The  captain's  name  was  David  Bowen. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  getf — A.  400  odd. 

Q.  Was  the  fleet  about  the  same,  or  did  it  increase  1 — A.  I  think  it 
was  about  the  same ;  perhaps  more. 

Q.  In  '58  where  did  you  go  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Pioneer,  another  BDf • 
lish  schooner,  for  codfish  and  herring.    I  was  not  mackereling  in  her. 

Q.  In '59  where  were  youT — A.  I  was  in  an  English  schooner,  the 
James,  mackereling.  We  got  300  barrels  in  her.  I  was  part  of  thesei- 
son  in  her.    I  left  her. 

Q.  Would  that  be  below  the  average  catch  for  the  season  f-*A  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  catch  of  other  vessels  would,  yon  say 
it  was  below  f — ^A.  Yes ;  because  I  know  of  vessels  catching  moreL 

Q.  Had  the  American  fleet  remained  the  same  or  increaMd  f— A.  It 
was  about  the  same,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  go  the  next  vear  f — A.  I  was  not  then  fishing  ontil  1^. 

Q.  In  '63  what  vessel  did  you  go  in! — A.  The  lanthe,  Portland, Me. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing;  mackereling! — ^A.  I  was  codfishinginber. 
We  got  600  quintals. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  were  fishing  for  cod! — A.  Where  I  was,  15. 

Q*  How  many  were  in  the  bay  codfishing! — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  go  mackereling  that  year  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Argo, 
Portland. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get! — A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  I  am  forgetting  to  ask  you  where  you  caught  those  mackerelt— A. 
We  got  500  barrels  along  the  bend  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  biggest 
part  of  them. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ! — A.  Bight  in,  from  one  to  two  miles. 

Q.  That  brings  us  to  1863— to  1864.  Where  were  yon  then !— A.  I 
was  in  the  same  schooner  and  got  400  barrels.  We  caught  them  aroood 
the  island,  the  biggest  part  of  them.  About  three-fourths  at  the 
island. 

Q.  Within  a  short  distance! — A.  Yes ;  close  in — a  mile  or  a  mile  asd 
half;  some  handier. 

Q.  Was  the  American  fleet  in  that  year  ! — A.  Yes ;  in  about  the  flame 
number  and  catching  at  the  same  places. 

Q.  In  '65  ! — A.  I  was  not  fishing. 

Q.  In  1866! — A.  I  was  in  the  Veteran,  from  Gloucester.  We  got 
700  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  ! — A.  Inshore ;  some  at  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  some  at  Magdalen  Islands ;  some  at  Margaree. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  700  were  taken  close  inshore T— A. 
All  of  three-fourths. 

Q.  How  far  off! — A.  Some  two  miles  and  same  one;  perhaps  som 
more  than  two  miles. 
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Q.  How  many  sail  were  in  the  bay  then  f — A.  I  sappose  500  sail ; 
perhaps  600 ;  between  five  and  six  hundred. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  abont  the  same  qaantity  each  vessel ;  wonld  that 
be  aboat  the  average  t— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Woald  the  proportion  taken  by  you  inshore  be  a  fair  average  for 
the  American  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  all  caught  about  the  same  f — A.  Yes.  It  was  a  large 
fleet,  and  generally  fished  together. 

Q.  In  '67  what  vessel  t — ^A.  The  Laura  Seward.  We  got  550  barrels ; 
the  biggest  part  of  them  around  the  island  one  trip,  and  the  next  trip 
the  whole  of  them  at  Margaree. 

Q.  Those  would  be  all  inshore!-^ A.  Yes.  We  had  to  work  off  the 
ledge  three  times  in  one  day ;  we  went  too  close  in. 

Q.  In  '68  T— A.  I  was  in  the  Isaac  Bich,  Salem.  We  got  540  or  550 
barrels. 

Q.  What  proportion  inshore  f — A.  The  biggest  part  inshore ;  three- 
fourths;  that  was  in  the  vessel  I  used  to  fish  in.  Some  used  to  fish  in 
deep  water  and  some  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  were  in  the  bay  that  year,  in  1868  f — 
A.  Between  400  and  500  sail. 

Q.  Was  yours  about  an  average  catch  ? — A.  Yes,  about  an  average. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1869  ? — A.  In  the  E.  Hudson,  an  English 
schooner. 

Q.  All  the  season  t — A.  No ;  I  was  only  in  her  a  spell. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  f — A.  We  caught  140  barrels. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her  f — A.  Five  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  stay  the  season  T — ^A.  "So. 

Q.  W^here  were  those  taken  Y — A.  Around  the  island. 

Q.  Close  in  or  out  f — A.  Close  in.  All  we  caught  in  her  was  about 
the  island.    We  caught  none  in  her  outside  the  limits  at  all. 

Q.  In  1870  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Isaac  Eich  again.  We  got  450  barrels, 
taken  about  the  island,  some  at  Margaree. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  outside  f — A.  Not  in  the  Bich  that  year. 

Q.  In  1871  f — ^A.  I  was  in  the  Eich  again.  We  got  400  barrels,  the 
biggest  part  about  Margaree,  close  in. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  outside  at  all  f — ^A.  Some. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  get  inside  f — A.  A  few  outside ;  it  might 
be  one-third. 

Q.  In  '72  T— A.  I  was  in  the  Ida  Tburlow,  Gloucester.  We  got  300 
when  I  was  in  her,  around  the  island. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  year  f — A.  That  was  my  last  year  fishing.  I 
was  not  long  in  her  in  '72. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  twelve  or  fourteen  years  you  were  fishing  you 
were  in  American  vessels  mostly.  You  fished  down  about  Cape  Bre- 
ton, Prince  Edward  Island,  the  West  Shore,  Bay  Chaleurs  f — A.  And 
Oasp^. 

Q.  How  far  off  were  you  accustomed  to  fish  from  shoire  f — A.  From 
one  to  two  miles  generally. 

^  Q.  Was  that  the  custom  of  the  rest  of  the  American  fleet  f — A.  Some- 
times they  fished  three  mile»  out. 

Q.  They  would  drift  out,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes;  they  would  generally 
come  in  and  heave  to  and  drift  out,  and  then  get  under  way  and  work 
in  again. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  run  in  shore  after  you  got  outf — A.  Well,  the  mack- 
erel slacked  off  biting,  and  we  would  beat  inshore  again. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  catch  during  the  years  you  engaged,  could  you 
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state  on  oatb  what  was  the  fair  proportion  taken  within  three  miles!- 
A.  I  woald  say  in  the  vessels  I  have  been  in  three-foarths  were  taken 
from  one  to  three  miles  of  the  land« 

Q.  You  swear  that  in  reference  to  vessels  yoa  were  in  whose  namei 
yon  have  given ;  can  yoa  give  the  same  statement  with  respect  to  the 
other  vessels  yon  saw  fishing  alongside  t  Have  yoa  any  doabt  that 
the  resnlt  was  the  samef — A.  No  doabt  at  all. 

Q.  All  the  fish  taken  were  in  the  same  proportions  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  yon  were  not  allowed  to  come  in  at  all,  conld  yoa  catch  any 
outside  f — ^A.  I  don't  think  it.  They  woald  take  some  outside,  of  coone. 
I  have  heard  of  some  being  caught  outside  on  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  rare  exception,  is  it  not  t — A.  O,  I  have  beard  of  some 
catches;  a  good  many.  But  I  have  never  been  in  vessels  that  did  catch 
any  to  speak  of. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  unsuccessful,  haven't  you  t — A.  No ;  I  have  made 
good  trips. 

Q.  Baton  the  Banks t — ^A.  O,  I  have  never  caught  anything  to  speak 
of  on  the  banks. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  American  captains  and  fisher- 
men of  the  relative  value  of  the  inshore  and  offshore  fisheries  f— A  The 
best  fishing  is  inshore.    The  biggest  part  is  inshore. 

Q.  Is  that  their  opinion  t — A.  It  is  of  most  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  cutters  were  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  clear  of  them  t — A.  We  watched  them  and 
cleared  out. 

Q.  You  would  run  the  risk  and  go  inshore  after  mackereU— A  lee; 
the  cutter  would  be  coming  around  a  headland  for  instance,  and  we 
would  be  hove  to  inshore.  We  wpuld  see  him  coming  and  run  offhand 
when  he  was  far  enough  away  we  would  go  in  again. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  outside  and  try  to  take  them  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  t — ^A.  We  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  You  have  been  fishing  some  years  in  boats.  Is  that  a  veiy  sac- 
cessful  fishery  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  very  much  of  late  years! — A.  Yes;  veiy  mach, 
indeed. 

Q.  And  has  thq  fishing  this  year  been  good  on  the  island  f— A  Xot  so 
very  good. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  many  American  vessels  being  down  in  the 
bay  f — A.  Some  time  since,  a  person  talking  to  me  said  there  was  a  oob- 
siderable  number  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  now  !  Do  you  know  if  any  hare 
taken  good  fares  f — A.  fie  has  done  well — ^that  is,  the  person  I  spoke 
to,  Captain  Lee.    He  had  300  barrels,  seining,  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  That  is  not  bad  for  this  time  f — A.  That  was  the  third  time  he  shot 
bis  seine.    He  bad  300  barrels. 

Q.  Supposing  the  American  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  come  within 
three  miles,  do  you  think  they  could  catch  fish  profitably  outside f--A. 
I  don't  think  they  would  go  mackereling  at  all  if  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  don't  think  they  would  catch  any  fish  T — ^A.  They  woald  ei  A 
some. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  would  come  in  the  bay  if  lOt 
allowed  to  go  inside. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  It  would  not  pay. 

Q.  During  the  twelveor  fourteen  years  of  your  experience,  three-foi  bs 
were  always  taken  inside! — A.  Yea. 
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Q.  I  believe  all  tbe  boat-fishing  is  done  within  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  still  so  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  the  biggest  part  is  done  within  one  mile. 

No.  60. 

Friday,  September  7,  1877. 

The  Conference  met. 

Thomas  B.  Pattlllo,  fish  merchant,  of  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  was  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qaestion.  Are  yoa  engaged  in  the  fish  trade  t — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  own  fishing  vessels  and  boats  T — A.  Yes.  At  present  £ 
am  more  directly  engag^  in  trap-fishing. 

Q.  How  are  your  traps  set  f — ^A.  On  the  shore.  They  are  ased  for  the 
catching  of  bait. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  yon  chiefly  catch  T — A.  Mackerel  and  squid.. 

Q.  Sqaid  are  nsed  altogether  for  bait,  I  believe  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  Americans  come  in  and  get  bait  from  yon  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  make  a  constant  practice  of  doing  so  f — A.  They  do. 

Q.  At  what  seasons  of  the  year  do  they  come  in  t — A.  Bight  along 
from  the  time  when  the  traps  are  set.  Last  year  they  first  came  in 
about  the  first  of  Angnst,  and  this  year  early  in  July. 

Q.  Do  not  the  herring  strike  in  earlier  than  the  1st  of  Jaly  and 
Angast  T — A.  Yes,  bnt  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  pat  traps  down 
earlier. 

Q.  Why  t — ^A.  We  did  not  have  oar  traps  ready. 

Q.  Bot  the  fish  were  there  previously  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  do  the  Americans  generally  come  in  ibr  bait  in  the 
spring  f — A.  The  earliest  period  that  they  come  in  where  we  are  is  the 
1st  of  July. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  this  bait  for  t — ^A.  For  cod  and  halibut  fishing. 

Q.  They  come  in  and  give  their  orders  for  the  baitt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  in  such  numbers  that  their  orders  have  to  be  en- 
tered in  succession  on  the  book  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  serve  them  in  their  turnf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  to  lie  to,  in  order  to  get  bait  f — A.  This  year 
about  a  week  has  elapsed  after  their  arrival,  before  we  could  fill  their 
orders.  The  bait  has  to  be  fresh  from  the  trap,  and  we  supply  them  in 
their  turn. 

Q.  Is  this  the  practice,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  along  the  coast  f — A^ 
I  think  that  it  is. 

Q.  When  bait  is  taken  for  the  Americans  in  nets,  it  must  be  caught 
after  the  order  is  given  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  for  bait  cannot  be  kept  on  hand  in  nets  f — A.  No ;  they 
Boon  spoil  in  them. 

Q.  The  orders  are  given  beforehand,  and  afterward,  in  order  to  fiU 
the  orders,  you  catch  the  herring  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  quantities  of  herrings  in  this  way  procured  for  bait  by  the 
Americans  in  your  neighborhrad  t — A.  I  can  only  say  this  about  it :  If 
we  could  have  obtained  the  bait  this  year  in  sufficient  quantities,  we 
estimate  that  we  could  have  sold  2,000  barrels.  Galls  for  it  were  made 
to  that  extent. 

Q.  These  orders  were  given  beforehand,  and  the  fish,  after  the  orders 
were  given,  were  taken  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  There  is  no  snch  thing  as  a  supply  of  herring  being  kept  by  iner- 
chants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to  the  Americans  whentiieyoonc 
in  Y — A.  O9  no ;  not  with  us.  I  do  not  know  how  it  mi^  be  in  ote 
places.    As  far  as  I  am  aware,  however,  it  is  not  tlie  case  on  the  coaa 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  in  and  fish  themselyes  inside  of  two  and 
three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  They  haTe,hov- 
ev^r,  been  catching  some  mackerel  from  their  vessels  this  season  in  tiie 
harbor. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  For  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  have  mackerel  on  your  shores  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  strike  in,  with  you,  about  the  1st  September  !— A.  They 
have  been  caught  there  this  year  all  through  August*. 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  of  mackerel  on  your  coast f — A*  Yes;  thstwai 
the  case  when  I  left  Liverpool  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  then  see  the  mackerel  in  the  harbor  f — A.  I  suppose  I  »v 
enough  mackerel  in  one  body  to  have  supplied  oar  county,  and  made 
us  all  rich.  Apparently  they  extended  in  the  water  for  half  a  mik;  md 
they  were  so  thick  that  they  did  not  seem  at  all  to  mind  the  boatBgoiof 
amongst  them.  This  was  the  case  when  I  left  there.  This  is  the  M 
big  school  which  we  have  seen  in  that  neighborhood  for  some  litde 
time. 

Q.  The  mackerel  are  as  numerous  with  you  as  they  possibly  can  be  ^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  cod,  hake,  and  halibut  taken  on  your  shores  ? — A.  Tei;  abo 
pollock  and  haddock  and  all  descriptions  of  fish. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  they  taken  f — A.  They  are  eanght  by 
our  own  fishermen  as  near  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  and  often  there 
is  very  good  fishing  and  good  net  moorings  close  by  the  shore,  y^y 
good  catches  are  made  there.  I  knew  one  man  who,  this  season,  within 
200  yards  of  the  shore,  took  between  500  and  600  codfish  before  noon 
in  the  day. 

Q.  Are  halibut  taken  inshore! — A.  Not  in  any  quantities;  bnt  oeeir 
sionally  they  are  so  taken. 

Q.  But  the  pollock  is  an  inshore  fish  f— A.  Yes ;  they  are  taken  qaite 
close  inshore. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  cured  cod- fish  f — A.  To  the  West  Indies 
principally. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  do  with  the  salted  cod  ?— ^A.  We  send  some  to 
West  Indies  and  some  we  consume  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  imply  that  there  is  no  traffic  either  in  dried 
or  pickled  cod  with  the  United  States  f — A.  Our  trade  with  the  Uni^ 
States  in  this  respect  has  been  very  trifling,  and  lately  it  has  oeaeed. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  however,  some  small  shipments  of  large 
cod  were  made  to  the  States. 

Q.  Was  this  a  paying  business,  or  did  it  pay  better  to  ship  tbem  to 
the  West  Indies  and  England  !— A.  We  thought  it  was  better  to  eend 
them  to  the  West  Indies.  The  only  reason  why  they  were  then  senlto 
the  States  was  that  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and  the  fish  iii  q^^^ 
could  not  be  cured.  The  fish  used  in  the  States  do  not  require  to  w 
dried  as  much  as  ours,  in  order  to  complete  their  voyages ;  and  so  ft 
colled  out  the  large  fish  and  sent  them  to  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  send  much  fish  to  the  different  ports  in  the  Dominion i- 
A.  Ko^  not  a  great  deal. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  chiefly  catch  them  for  yoar  own  coDBumption  and  for  the 
West  Indian  market  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  boats  engaged  in  fishing  In  yonr  neighborhood! — A. 
Tes ;  I  think  that  about  ^  are  so  engaged. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  along  the  shore  do  yoa  place  that  300 1 — 
A.  In  Liverpool  Harbor  there  are  abont  200,  and  all  of  them  are  owned 
within  a  distance  of  abont  seyen  miles. 

Q.  On  either  side  of  the  harbor f — A*  Tes;  on  the  shore. 

Q.  Are  these  boats  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  fishing  f — A.  Yes ;  they! 
iish  for  mackerel,  hake,  cod,  halibut,  and  pollock. 

Q.  Why  do  the  Americans  come  in  and  get  the  bait,  which  they  sell 
them  T — A.  In  order  to  nse  it  in  fishing.  They  ice  the  fresh  bait  and  go 
to  the  flshing-gronnds  with  it.    They  ice  the  bait  for  cod  and  halibnt. 

Q.  Do  yon  catch  sqnid  for  them  in  the  way  yon  have  mentioned  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  prefer  sqnid  over  other  bait,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gonld  they  carry  on  the  deep-sea  cod-fishery  if  they  could  not  so- 
obtain  baitT — A.  They  could  not  do  so  so  well  as  is  now  the  case. 

Q.  Gould  they  do  so  at  all  successfully  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  in  for  bait  in  the  course  of  the  season  f — 
A.  We  had  one  vessel  in,  I  think,  five  times,  and  another  three  times, 
and  a  third  twice. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  This  season  t — A.  Yes — so  far. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  I  suppose  that  this  is  a  sample  of  the  general  runf — A.  Yes- 
Others  have  come  in  there  for  bait,  and  been  unable  to  secure  it,  and 
consequently  they  have  had  to  proceed  farther  for  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  able  to  fill  the  orders  which  were  presented  t — A.. 
Yes;  bait  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  T — A.  To  the  eastward  along  the  coast.  Kine 
vessels  left  there  in  one  day  last  week,  having  been  unable  to  get  bait^ 
thoagh  they  had  laid  at  the  place  for  5  or  6  days.  I  think  that  there 
were  about  17  vessels,  our  own  and  American,  in.  We  baited  what  we 
eoald,  but  9  of  them  so  went  away. 

Q.  Were  these  9  all  American  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  the  17,  how  many  were  American  f — ^A.  I  think  13. 

Q.  They  could  not  wait  for  their  turn  f — A.  No.  Bait  had  slacked 
oflE^  owing  to  an  east  wind  and  rough  weather.  A  fortnight  ago  to*day, 
we  baited  5  American  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  each  t — A.  One  took  20,  and  another  15  bar- 
rels ;  but  I  forget  what  the  other  two  bought. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  have  conversed  with  American  skippers  T — A.. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  tell  you  that  they  could  not  carry  on  the  fishery  if 
they  could  not  secure  bait  in  this  manner? — A.  They  told  me  that  they 
oonld  not  do  so  successfully,  lacking  this  privilege. 

Q.  I  believe  that  none  of  your  people  go  to  the  American  coast  to 
fish  1 — A.  Not  in  vessels,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  do  not  send  either  their  vessels  or  boats  to  fish  there  f — A. 
They  do  not,  from  our  port. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  of  our  people  anywhere  going  there  to  fish  f — 
A.  No.    I  am  not,  personally. 

Q.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  American  waters 
IB  of  no  value  to  us  at  all  f — A.  No ;  I  should  think  not. 
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By  Mr,  Foster : 

Q.  I  take  it  that  the  difficulty  yoa  experience  iu  sap  plying  the  Amer* 
icans  with  bait  is  rather  dne  to  the  fact  that  yoa  have  not  saffidentij 
uumeroos  facilities  for  catching  flsh,  and  the  short  sopply  of  fish !— A 
Yes ;  the  snpply  has  been  short  at  times.  The  winds  often  interfien 
with  the  catch. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  for  the  fish  being  temporarily  driven  off  by  bad 
weather,  wonld  the  supply  at  yonr  place  be  abundant  f — A.  Geuenlly- 

yes. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  weather  interferes  with  the  catch,  there  viH 
be  fish  enough  caught  f — A.  Yes.  It  largely  depends  on  the  namber  of 
applications  for  it.  Sometimes  vessels  come  in  and  have  to  wait  a  liMe, 
or  they  find  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bait,  and  proceed 
farther  on. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  and  traps  are  there  there  f— A.  Two, 

Q.  Suppose  that  there  were  half  a  dozen,  and  that  you  were  to  extend 
vour  business,  there  are  fish  enough  in  the  sea  for  the  purpose  f— A 
Yes. 

Q.  The  only  trouble  is,  that  there  are  not  people  enough  canyiog  on 
the  business  to  prevent  customers  having  to  wait  for  their  torn!— A 
Yes;  that  is  it. 

Q.  These  vessels  which  come  for  bait  are  all  bankers  I  suppose!— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  During  how  many  months  do  they  oome  to  your  place  for  bail;!- 
A.  I  can  only  speak  from  experience  during  last  year  in  this  regard;  md 
the  last  day  we  hauled  our  traps,  November  18y  or  the  day  previoos^  yes- 
sels  were  there  for  bait. 

Q.  Tbey  so  come  fh)m  July  to  November  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  vessels  did  you  supply  during  that  time  f— A.  Lul 
year  I  think  we  only  supplied  14,  and  they  were  all  American  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  yon  supply  them  t — A.  Some  of  them  we  sap- 
plied  three  times. 

Q.  How  many  supplies  of  bait  did  you  furnish  them  all  T— A  I  think 
19. 

Q.  You  furnished  19  supplies  of  bait  last  year  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  supplies  were  furnished  by  the  other  concern  T— A  We 
had  only  one  trap  last  year.  It  was  not  generally  known  at  the  time 
Chat  we  could  supply  bait. 

Q.  And  since  you  have  advertised  in  the  Gloucester  papers,  yoorbasi- 
uess  has  increased  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  have  you  this  year  supplied  up  to  the  present 
timet — A.  Twenty-two;  and  we  had  forty-three  applications,  which  we 
•could  not  fill.  They  have  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  bait,  that  they  have 
even  run  one  another  in  the  price.  Some  vessels  only  require  a  small 
quantity — 7  or  8  barrels — compared  with  others. 

Q.  Why  is  that  the  case  t— A.  They  get  part  of  their  bait  from  what 
they  call  the  offal  of  cod  and  hake,  on  the  halibut  grounds.  They  as0 
this  to  catch  halibut,  and  get  their  first  supply  from  the  main  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  not  so  catch  cod  f — A.  No,  only  halibut,  except  on  the 
Crrand  Banks,  but  they  do  not  do  so  on  our  ordinary  banks. 

Q.  To  what  banks  do  the  fishermen  whom  you  supply  with  bait  re- 
port t — A.  They  chiefly  go  to  the  Western  Banks,  to  Banqaereao,  Md 
to  our  own  off-shore  banks.  The  halibut  is  a  deep-water  fish,  and  itifl 
taken  in  90  fathoms  of  water  and  upwards. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  inshore  halibut  fishing  done  by  Amerie&aSy 
which  amounts  to  anything  f — ^A.  Not  inside  of  90  fathoms  of  water. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  anderstand  that  the  halibat  fishery  is  sabstantially  every- 
where a  deep-sea  fishery  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Occasionally  a  halibat  may  be  caught  iushore  as  a  boy  may  catch 
a  codfish  off  the  rocks,  bat  parsaed  as  a  basiness,  balibat  are  caaght  in 
the  sea f — ^A.  Yes;  in  deep  water. 

Q.  How  deep  did  yoa  say  t — ^A.  The  fishery  is  most  snccessfally  prose- 
CQted  in  aboat  90  fathoms  of  water,  and  late  in  the  season  in  as  much 
as  150  fathoms. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  your  herring,  when  you  cannot  sell  them  to 
the  American  fishermen  f — A.  We  cure  them. 

Q.  In  what  way  t — A.  We  salt  them,  or  supply  them  to  our  own  peo- 
ple, when  they  want  them. 

Q.  Do  you  smoke  any  of  them  f — A.  Yes ;  but  very  few. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  your  salted  herring! — A.  We  send  them  princi- 
pally to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Do  any  go  to  the  States  T — A.  None  of  ours  go  there. 

Q.  Is  this  business  just  beginning f — A.  Yes;  we  have  pursued  it 
daring  two  years. 

Q.  We  have  had  hard  times  during  the  past  two  years,  and  business 
is  DOW  starting  up  in  new  channels  t — A.  Yes ;  I  have  been  interested 
in  seine  fishing  for  20  years.  I  have  had  three  seines  for  mackerel  and 
herring.    They  were  shore  seines. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  the  herring  which  were  caught  in  the 
seines  f — A.  I  have  salted  them. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  the  mackerel  so  caught? — A.  The  fat 
mackerel  were  chiefly  sold  in  Halifax,  and  the  poor  ones  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Q.  If  sold  in  Halifax,  I  suppose  they  were  bought  to  send  to  the  States  t 
—A.  Icaunot  say. 

Q.  Have  mackerel  been  plentiful  in  your  vicinity  during  the  past 
few  years  and  up  to  the  present  tiraef — A.  Last  year  for  about  a  fort- 
night they  were  very  plentiful.  During  the  first  half  of  September, 
they  were  very  abundant. 

Q.  Were  Americans  fishing  there  thenf — A.  NO;  not  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Are  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  there  now  f — A.  Not  as  a  busi^ 
oess.  They  were,  however,  fishing  some  for  mackerel  the  other  day 
for  bait. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  you  known  of  any  considerable 
American  mackerel  fishing  being  done  in  your  vicinityf  — A.  I  have 
never  known  a  great  deal  to  be  done  there,  no  more  than  running  out 
sometimes  when  the  fish  were  found  schooling  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
np  on  their  way  home,  which  was  generally  late  in  the  fall.  If  the  fish 
are  going  westward,  the  vessels  go  out  and  meet  them;  but  as  to  what 
quantity  is  so  taken,  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  No  considerable  quantity  has  been  ever  taken  t — A.  No.  As  a 
general  thing,  when  these  fish  are  moving  along  our  coast,  they  will  not 
bite. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  purse-seining  done  by  Americans  in  your 
vicinity  T — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  When  these  vessels  were  fishing  for  mackerel  the  other  day,  they 
were  taking  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  do  your  people  do  with  the  hake  they  take  ? — A.  They  ship 
some  to  the  West  Indies  and  some  to  Halifax. 
Q.  Cured t — A.  Yes;  dried. 
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By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  bay  a  good  deal  of  ice  from  you  t — ^A.  Tes;  Ih^ 
have  parchased  a  great  deal  of  it  this  year. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  many  ice  houses  are  there  in  your  neighborhood  t— A.  Thm 
are  a  good  many,  but  they  are  small  ones.    I  can  tell  the  qnantity  if.| 
ice  better  than  the  number  of  ice  houses.    This  last  year  about  300  ttu 
of  ice  were  put  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  Amefictts| 
and  others.    The  Americans  buy  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

Q.  This  is  a  business  which  your  people  solicit  and  desire  T— A  So.| 
The  Americans,  I  think,  come  of  their  own  accord  for  it. 

Q.  Has  the  fact  of  it  being  so  obtainable  been  advertised  io  Ameri< 
can  paper  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  a  business  got  up  to  make  money  out  of  the  Americans  f— A. 
1  cannot  say  that.    I  suppose  that  they  want  to  make  it  profitable. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  They  sell  it  to  anybody  f — A.  Yes.  I  want  it  to  be  anderetooir' 
that  I  myself  have  no  interest  in  this  ice  business.  It  is  pat  up  by  otker 
parties,  and  when  fishermen  apply  for  bait,  of  course  I  tell  tbem  whffe 
they  can  procure  ice.  Vessels  come  there  from  other  ports  aod  ran  in 
for  ice.  Instances  have  oocarred  of  vessels,  on  passing  up  with  Insh 
halibut,  finding  that  their  halibut  are  spoiling,  and  coming  in  there  to 
procure  ice. 

Q.  To  save  these  cargoes  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  had  not  so  been  able  to  obtain  ice,  their  halibatrooM 
have  spoiled  T — A.  The  halibut  would  then  have  soured,  of  coone. 

No.  61. 

John  B.  Maodonald,  fisherman,  of  East  Point,  P.  £.  L,  was  eiUcd 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn,  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  f — Answer.  Thirty- two. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  fishing  f — ^A.  About  17  yean. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  now  t — A.  Yes;  lamw^ 
doing  business  in  New  London. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  Y — A.  I  am  master  of  a  stage. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  f — ^A.  I  just  look  out  for  the  boats  and  bave 
charge  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  That  is,  a  merchant  has  a  stage,  and  a  number  of  boats  emplojei 
to  catch  fish,  and  you  are  his  hired  man  there  t — A.  Yes.  Abont  foitf 
men  are  so  engaged,  and  I  look  after  these  men  and  the  store,  and  the 
fishing  and  the  curing  of  the  fish. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  t — A.  Six. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  each  boat  f — A.  In  some  there  art 
four,  and  in  others  five. 

Q.  Do  these  boats  fish  right  off  New  London  Harbor  f— A  Yea 

Q.  How  many  boats  altogether  are  there  in  New  London  Harbor!-* 
A.  I  came  there  this  spring  a  stranger  to  the  place;  but  I  am  told  tbal 
there  are  about  155  boats  in  the  place. 

Q.  Previous  to  going  there,  were  you  fishing  in  vessels  T— A  To. 

Q.  Where  do  these  boats  catch  their  fish  f— A.  Bight  off  the  barixir. 

Q.  How  far  out  f — A.  One  mile  or  two  miles. 
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Q.  Are  all  the  fish  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — ^A.  None 
>t  the  boats  go  oat  as  far  as  three  miles. 

Q.  Then  all  the  fish  taken  by  them  are  caught  within  three  miles  of 
Aie  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q«  What  is  the  average  catch  of  one  of  these  boats  of  yoars  t — A.  I 
mold  not  tell  you.  We  have  got  six  boats,  and  we  got  19,000  Ash  daring 
me  day. 

Q.  Oan  yon,  in  barrels,  give  an  idea  as  to  the  average  catch  of  one  of 
liese  boats  daring  the  season  f — A.  I  know  what  we  have  taken  this 
^ear  with  these  six  boats ;  we  have  shipped  412  barrels. 

Q.  Already? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  good  fishing  season  ? — A.  I  think  that  it  is  very  good 
Fbe  first  part  of  it  was  very  good,  bat  lately  there  has  not  been  mncL 
ione. 

Q.  And  yon  have  cangfat  412  barrels  already  t — ^A.  Yes.  We  shipped 
them  about  the  26th  of  last  Aagast. 

Q.  Woold  you  call  this  a  go^  fair  season  f — ^A.  Yes ;  this  is  a  good 
leverage  season. 

Q.  Are  many  American  vessels  there? — A.  Yes  ;  a  good  many. 

<^  How  many  American  vessels  are  there  in  the  galf  f — A.  I  conld 
act  tell  you.  I  have  seen  perhaps  a  dozen  of  a  day,  and  perhaps  twenty 
daring  that  time. 

Q.  Fishing  oflf  New  London  Harbor  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Aboat  one  or  two  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  the  distance  from  the  shore  within  which  they  nsaally 
fish  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  has  your  experience  been  in  this  respect! — A.  I  always 
foand  the  best  fishing  within  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  master  of  a  vessel f — A.  Yes;  daring  eight 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  f — A.  I  think  six  or  seven. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  these  vessels  t — A.  The  first  one  was 
named  the  Fashion. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  fishing  in  her  f — A.  Thirteen  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  captain's  namet — A.  It  was  Stapleton. 

Q.  Edward  Stapleton  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  him  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  were  one  of  the  hands  on  board  of  the  vessel  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  fishing  in  her  ? — A.  I  tbrget  the  time  when  we 
left  Gloucester,  bat  I  think  it  was  in  July. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  catch  that  year  f — A.  Yes ;  we  did  very  welL 
We  made  three  trips. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  f — A.  I  think  we  took  about  250 
barrels  the  first  trip. 

Q.  Did  you  get  full  fares  each  trip  !— A.  Yes,  pretty  nearly,  except 
the  last  time. 

Q.  Her  full  fare  was  about  250  barrels  f — A.  Yes ;  she  was  a  small 
vessel. 

Q.  Was  Stapleton  then  an  experienced  man  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  was. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  I  had  to  take  charge  of  her  for  the  first  trip, 
although  1  was  not  master.    I  had  to  bring  the  vessel  down  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  he  understand  fishing  in  the  bay  when  he  came  down  t — ^A* 
Ko,  I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 

62  F 
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Q.  Had  he  been  in  the  bay  previouBly  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think,  jadgii; 
from  his  manner  at  the  time,  that  he  knew  anything  aboat  the  bay. 

Q.  By  what  ronte  did  yon  come  f — ^A.  We  came  throagh  the  Stiaitof 
Oanso  and  around  East  Point,  and  up  to  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs.  I  ne 
that  he  has  made  a  statement  about  the  4th  of  July  which  is  very  » 
correct. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  statement  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  at  the  timef — ^A.  We  took  the  fint 
trip  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and  off  Miscou. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  close  to  or  far  off  from  the  land  f — ^A.  We  fished  any- 
where along  shore,  within  2  or  3  miles  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and  off  Miscou  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  obtain  the  second  trip  f — A.  Off  Prince  Bd* 
ward  Island,  from  North  Gape  down  to  East  Point. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  catch  the  third  trip  f — A.  Off  Port  Hood  and 
Margaree. 

Q.  Stapleton  gave  us  to  understand  that  these  fish  were  taken  some- 
thing like  8, 10, 12,  and  14  miles  off  the  shore,  just  within  sight  of 
laudl    Is  that  statement  correct! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  certain  on  that  pointt^A.  Yes,  I  am  veiy  cer- 
tain about  it;  for  I  had  charge  of  the  vessel,  I  may  say,  daring  that 
whole  summer. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  special  locality  in  which  each  trip  was  madet— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  these  fish  were  taken  within  2  and  3  milei  of  tke 
shore  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  around  the  i^nd,  and  off  Gape  Bretoo.^- 
A.  Yes.  His  statement  on  these  points  is  incorrect. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Stapleton  more  than  one  year! — A.  Ko. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  American  vessel  in  whicb  yon 
fished  f — ^A.  The  Winged  Arrow. 

Q.  Where  was  she  from  f — ^A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  t — A.  I  do  not  precisely  recollect,  bnt  it  wu 
the  second  year  after  I  was  with  Stapleton. 

Q.  That  would  be  12  years  ago  f — A.  It  was  about  11  years  aga 

Q-  Did  you  come  down  to  the  bay  in  the  spring  or  summer  f— A I 
think  that  we  left  Gloucester  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  when  fishing- vessels  generally  leave  there !— 1« 
Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  that  season  f — ^A.  We  did  very  well.  We  made 
two  trips,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  T — A.  I  think  about  280  or  300 
barrels,  on  the  first  trip. 

Q.  And  how  many  the  second  trip  t — ^A.  I  think  about  the  same  noflh 
ber. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  t — ^A.  We  brought  one  trip  into  the 
Strait  of  Ganso  and  shipped  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  T — A.  All  along  Prince  Edward  bland; 
we  also  took  some  at  the  Magdalen  Island^. 

Q.  Did  you  get  many  there  f — ^A.  I  would  think  that  we  caught  aboaft 
half  of  the  trip  over  there  and  the  other  half  off  the  island  and  Margaree. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  American  vessel  in  whici  yoi 
were  Y — A.  The  Sunnyside,  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  that  season  f— A.  I  diisl^ 
three.    She  was  a  small  vessel  of  about  45  or  48  tons. 

Q,  What  did  you  get  during  your  three  trips  t — ^A.  We  caught  abcwt 
250  each  trip. 
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Q.  Ton  got  fall  fares  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  1 — A.  We  took  one  trip  off  Sydney  and  the  other  two  trips 
ofi  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Margaree. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore! — A.  I  gness  abont  2  miles.  However  we 
may  have  canght  a  few  perhaps  when  crossing  from  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands to  Korth  Gape  and  Bradley. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  did  you  catch  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  f — 
A.  We  took  most  of  the  fish  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.  I 
may  say  that  we  got  them  all  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  woald  you  say  that  you  caught  outside  of  that 
limit  t— A.  Perhaps  about  20  or  30  barrels,  on  Bradley  and  Orphan 
Banks.  When  making  the  passage,  we  might  perhaps  heave  to,  and  if 
the  day  was  favorable  we  would  catch  a  few  and  proceed. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  for  American  vessels  to  fish  in  deep  water,  or 
did  they  make  it  a  point  to  fish  closein  to  the  shore  f — A.  I  think  that  they 
made  a  practice  of  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  T — A*  My  experience  has  been  that 
they  made  a  practice  of  fishing  inshore.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
Tessels  in  which  I  ever  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  were  f — A.  The 
Corsair,  an  island  vessel. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  in  her  f — A.  I  think  about  200  and  some 
odd  barrels. 

Q.  Was  she  a  small  vessel  f — A.  Yes.    She  was  of  about  30  or  38  tons 

Q.  She  was  very  small  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  f — A.  All  inshore,  along  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  some  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  fish  in  the  center  or  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Ohalenrsf — A.  We  fish  there  just  along  the  shore.  I  hardly  ever 
saw  any  one  fish  in  the  middle  of  this  bay. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  t — A.  I  went  fishing  in  the  Octavia. 

Q.  An  island  vessel  t — A.  Yes.  She  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Owens,  of 
Charlottetown. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  herf — A.  Three. 

Q.  Did  you  do  pretty  well  t — A.  Yes ;  reasonably  well.  I  think  that 
we  got  290  barrels  the  first  trip  and  something  like  760  barrels  during 
the  three  trips. 

Q.  Did  you  confine  your  fishing  to  the  island  t — A.  No.  We  made 
the  first  trip  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  right  close  inshore ;  and  we  caught 
the  next  two  along  the  shores  of  the  island  and  off  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  All  close  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  next  go  f  In  the  Lettief — A.  Yes;  and  I 
went  shore  fishing  at  Bustico  one  summer.  I  was  in  charge  of  a  stage 
for  Mr.  Hall. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  had  charge  of  this  stage,  what  did  you  do  T — 
A  I  went  fishing  in  the  Lettie. 

Q.  How  many  seasons  did  you  stay  in  her  t — A.  Two. 

Q.  Did  you  make  good  catches  in  her? — A.  Yes ;  we  did  very  well. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  ? — A.  I  think  about  450  and  480  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  Each  year  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  t — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  afterwards  f — A.  The  George  S.  Fogg. 

Q.  An  island  vessel ! — A.  Yes ;  she  was  so  then. 
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Q.  Was  she  a  small  or  large  vessel  f — A.  Slie  was  a  large  vesael— om 
of  about  103  tons. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  3'ou  make  in  her! — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  yon  catch  t — A.  I  think  about  700  and  soae 
odd  barrels. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caught  f — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  Gulf  f — A.  Along  Prince  Edward  Island.  We 
got  very  few  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  vessel  t  Were  you  in  the  Little  Bell !— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  An  island  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  how  many  tons  was  she  ? — A.  I  think  about  38 ;  shewasasmaD 
vessel. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  catch  in  her  t — A.  We  did  not  do  much  in  h&L 
We  got  120  or  140  barrels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  do  much  t— A.  It  was  a  poor  season,  and  tfe 
mackerel  did  not  bite. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  take  the  fish  which  you  caught  t— -A  We  made 
the  best  of  the  catch  in  Antigonish  Bay^  ofiF  Cape  Greorge. 

Q.  How  far  off? — A.  About  a  mile  off^  shore. 

Q.  Having  been  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  bay  in  American  vessels, 
can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  Ameriean 
vessels  which  came  down  to  fish  there  year  after  year,  off  and  on!— A. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  that.  I  suppose  some  years  there  would  be  100 
sail,  or  200,  or  300  sail.  I  suppose  that  I  have  seen  as  many  asSOOrefi- 
sels  at  one  time  gathered  together  in  one  place  in  the  bay. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  tell  how  many  vessels  altogether  have  comedown 
to  the  bay  t — A.  Ko ;  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  300  vessels  in  one  place 
at  one  time. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  esrperience,  when  you  were  fishing  on  Btitiali 
and  American  vessels,  as  to  the  distance  that  the  fleet  caught  thar  flak 
off  shore  f — A.  I  may  say  that  all  the  vessels  I  ever  saw  fishing  caught 
their  fish  inside  of  three  miles  of  the  shore;  very  few  were  taken ontide 
of  that  limit. 

Q.  Bat  some  were  taken  outside  f — A.  Of  course ;  they  might  get 
some  fish  on  Bradley  and  Orphan  Banks,  and  while  making  the  passage 
between  East  Point  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  vessels  may  heave  to 
and  catch  a  few  barrels. 

Q.  Some  catches  are  made  there,  I  believe  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  only  vhSe 
making  the  passage. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  was  taken  inshore,  in  your 
experience. — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  almost  all  the  fish  I  em 
caught  were  taken  inshore,  inside  of  three  miles  off  the  coast. 

Q.  Bo  the  American  fishermen,  when  they  come  to  fish,  injare  the 
boat-fishing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  so  madi  more 
bait  than  the  boats,  and  by  throwing  it  out;  they  glut  the  appetites  of 
the  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  the  boat  fishermen  like  to  see  the  vessels  come  T — A.  Na 

Q.  They  think  that  the  coming  of  these  vessels  injures  their  pios- 
pects! — A.  Yes;  last  week  the  vessels  did  a  great  deal  of  injoiy  to  oar 
boats  off  New  London. 

Q.  How  f — A.  By  coming  in  and  heaving  out  a  great  quantiiy  of  baft* 
Our  boats  did  not  have  as  much,  and  the  vessel  fishermen  so  glatteJ 
the  mackerel  that  they  would  not  bite. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  practical  fisherman,  if  you  were  not  allowed  to  ooo* 
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within  three  miles  of  the  shore  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  to  flsb,  woald 
yon  invest  money  in  the  business  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  woald  come  at  all  on  oar  waters 
to  iish  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  wonld. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  conversed  with  them  on  the  subject  f — A.  Yes ; 
and  I  have  also  been  fishing  with  them  within  the  limit  when  we  were 
not  allowed  to  fish  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Were  catters  in  the  bay  at  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  vessels  do  then  ? — A.  When  they  saw  the 
cotters  I  suppose  they  would  leave. 

Q.  But  the  presence  of  the  catters  did  not  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping inside  of  the  limits  to  fish  ? — A.  No ;  when  a  gun  is  fired,  it 
fnghtens  the  mackerel,  and  makes  them  descend,  and  after  such  a  thing 
happens  they  cannot  be  caught.  I  know  that  this  is  a  fact,  because  I 
was  witness  of  it  and  from  having  fired  guns  where  they  were. 

Q.  Will  thunder  have  the  same  effect  on  these  fish  ? — A.  Yes ;  just 
the  same  efiect. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  said  that  the  statement  made  by  Captain  Stapleton,  of  the 
Fashion,  respecting  the  4th  of  July,  was  not  true  ? — A.  Yes ',  and  it 
was  not  true. 

Q.  What  statement  did  he  make  respecting  the  4th  of  July? — A. 
Whatever  statement  he  made  it  was  not  true,  for  we  were  up  in  the  Bay 
ef  Cbalenrs  on  that  4th  of  July ;  on  that  very  day. 

Q.  Is  that  the  statement  he  made  respecting  it? — A.  It  is  in  that 
statement.    I  do  not  recollect  it  now,  but  I  saw  it  last  night. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  just  now  when  you  said  that  it  was  not  true? — 
A.  Of  course,  1  do  not  remember  it  very  well,  but  £  know  that  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  was  not  true. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  statement  he  made  ? — A.  Because  I  was 
wi^  him. 

Q.  When  he  testified  here  as  a  witness  ? — A.  I  saw  the  statement  last 
Dight 

|.  Where  ? — A.  I  had  the  statement  with  me,  and  I  read  it. 
j.  Was  it  in  print? — A*  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  what  it  was  that  he  said  t — A.  I  forget  what  be 
said,  but  I  know  where  he  was,  for  I  was  with  him  that  very  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  you  were  on  the  4th  of  July  that  year? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  that  he  was  ? — A.  I  forget,  but  I  know  where 
we  were.    We  were  that  day  off  Paspebiac. 

Q.  Did  he  say  at  all  where  he  was  on  the  4th  of  July  that  year  in  the 
Fashion? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  it  in  the  statement  he  made,  and  it  is  very 
QDtrne.  There  is  hardly  one  word  in  his  statement  which  is  true,  for  I 
have  been  with  him^  and  I  ought  to  know. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  his  statement  relating  to  the  Fashion,  except 
a  very  few  words  in  the  early  part  of  it? — A.  There  is  hardly  one  word 
of  truth  in  it. 

Q.  In  the  whole  deposition  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  a  period  of  time  does  it  cover  ? — A.  It  relates  to  the 
year  when  he  was  in  the  Fashion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  deposition  relates  to  the  year  when 
he  was  in  the  Fashion  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  first  of  it  does. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  does  so  ?    A.  Here  is  his  first  statement.    He 
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Stated  that  we  commenced  fishing  off  North  Gape,  bnt  we  never  tikd 
there  at  all. 
Mr.  Dana.  The  portion  of  the  deposition  in  question  is  as  Mows: 

Q.  Aod  thirteen  years  sgo  yoa  commanded  a  vessel  which  was  engaged  in  mackenl  U^ 
ingt — A.  Tea,  she  was  called  the  Fashion. 

Q.  She  was  from  Gloucester  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  TVhat  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  46  tons.  She  was  i  sbsB 
vessel. 

Q.  Who  owned  her  f— A.  George  J.  Marsh  and  Frank  Holmes. 

Q.  Daring  how  manv  years  were  you  in  her  f — A.  I  was  in  her  one  season. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  yon  next  ship  t~A.  The  Laura  Mangan. 

Q.  Was  she  also  from  Gloucester  7— A.  Yes.  Georee  Marsh  owned  her. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  mackerel  fishing  T — A.  I  have  been  for  ten  yean  mans 
of  a  vessel. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  make  your  last  mackerel  trip  f  — A.  In  1873. 

Q.  The  year  of  the  great  gale  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  when  you  fished  for  mackerel  7 — ^A.  In  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawmei, 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  Generally  state  what  course  you  were  expected  to  pursue  when  you  lefl  Oloueeitai « 
a  trip  to  catch  mackerel  7— A.  We  used  generally  to  run  down  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  and  go 
through  the  Straits  of  Canso.  We  stopped,  however,  at  this  strait  to  get  wood  and  vitff, 
and  then  proceeded  up  to  North  Cape  in  sight  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  off  fionafw- 
ture. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  to  fish 7— A.  We  generally  used  to  try  broad  off  North  Gq»- 
nearly  northeast  off  North  Cape  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Off  which  part  of  the  island  f— A.  Off  the  northwest  part 

Q.  Where  is  Bonaventure  ^ — A.  It  is  over  off  the  Gkwpd  coast.    It  is  just  outside  of  Giap^. 

9.  And  how  far  from  the  land  did  you  begin  to  fish  off  the  North  Cape  T— A.  The  laod  wnld 
bejust  in  sight 

Q.  And  how  far  off  Bonaventure  did  you  fish  7— A.  We  used  to  run  so  as  to  ne  theMZh. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bank  in  this  quarter  f — A.  Yes,  Bonaventure  Bank. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  is  it  situated  7— A.  I  should  think  that  it  is  twentrnkiv 
shore,  or  about  that 

Q.  Where  did  you  eo  from  Bank  Bonaventure  t — ^A.  Well,  we  went  down  off  ihinrt 
shore,  off  what  we  call  the  Pigeon  Hills ;  we  would  be  about  13  or  15  miles  off  ihoA 

Q.  Where  are  the  Pigeon  Hills  7— A.  On  the  Canadian  shore  at  that  point. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  be  from  the  shore  f— A.  I  should  think  about  15  miles. 

Q.  Would  you  lie  off  Shippegan  t— A.  We  would  be  broad  off  Shippegao. 

Q.  And  how  far  frt>m  the  shore  7 — ^A.  From  15  to  16  or  17  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  next  t— A.  About  the  1st  of  July  we  generalW  struck  np  akogw 
coast  and  across  to  Magdalen  Islands.  We  generally  calculated  on  fishing  there  on  tbe4lh 
of  July. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  he  stated  that  he  was  in  the  Fashion  tint 
year  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  We  were  then  in  the  Bay  of  Gka- 
leurs. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  he  swore  he  was  in  the  Fashion  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  on  the  4th  of  Jnly  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  yon  so  f — A.  It  is  in  this  statement* 

Q*  Do  you  understand  that  he  refers  to  the  Fashion  f^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  all  the  statement  of  Mr,  Stapleton  yourself  f-^ 
Yes. 

Q.  Of  how  many  pages  did  it  consist  f — A.  I  coald  not  tell  yoa. 

Q.  Did  it  consist  of  more  than  one  f — ^A,  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I 
read  one  page. 

Q.  Did  you  read  one  whole  page  of  it  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  read  two  pages  of  it !— A.  I  could  not  tell  yoa  whether] 
read  one  or  two  pages  of  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  There  are  ten  pages  in  this  deposition,  and  I  read  what  w 
says  about  the  4th  of  July,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  aboat  the  Faahion* 
except  in  his  first  few  answers.  He  was  then  asked  abont  histen  jeait 
experience. 

Mr.  Dayies.  Do  you  state  that  to  the  Commission  as  a  fact! 

Mr.  Dana.  I  speak  of  what  is  here. 
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Mr.  Dayies.  I  think  that  his  general  statement  includes  the  year  when 
he  was  in  the  Fashion. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  is  matter  of  argument. 

Witness.  I  can  give  yon  a  better  statement  aboat  the  year  when  I 
was  in  the  Fashion.    I  can  just  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  The  deposition  in  this  respect  is  as  follows : 

Q.  And  thirteen  years  ago  yon  commanded  a  yesael  which  was  engaged  in  mackerel-fish- 
ing?— A*  Ves.     She  was  called  the  Fashion. 

Q.  She  was  from  Gloncester  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  t— A.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  abont  46  tons.  She  was  a 
small  TesseL 

Q.  Who  owned  her  1 — A.  (George  J.  Marsh  and  Frank  Holmes. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  were  you  in  her  7 — A.  I  was  in  her  one  season. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  yon  next  ship  T — ^A.  The  Laura  Man^an. 

Q.  Was  she  also  from  Gloncester  f — A.  Tes.    George  Marsh  owned  her. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  mackerel-fishing  f — A.  I  have  been  for  ten  years  mas- 
er  of  a  vessel. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  make  your  last  mackerel  trip  t^A.  In  1873. 

Q.  The  year  of  the  ereat  gale?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  nsh  when  you  fished  for  mackerel  ? — ^A.  In  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
around  the  Magdiden  Islands,  and  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  Generally  s^te  what  course  you  were  expected  to  pursue  when  you  left  Gloucester  on 
a  trip  to  catch  mackerel  t — A.  We  used  generally  to  run  down  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  and 
go  through  the  Straits  of  Canso.  We  stopped,  however,  at  this  strait  to  get  wood  and 
water,  and  then  proceeded  up  to  North  Cape  in  sight  of  Prince  £dward  Island,  and  off 
Bonaventure. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  to  fish  T — A.  We  generally  used  to  try  broad  off  North  Cape — 
nearly  northeast  off  North  Cape  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Offwhichpartof  the  island?— A.  Off  the  northwest  part. 

Q.  Where  is  Bonaventure  f — A.  It  is  over  off  the  Gasp^  coast.  It  is  just  outside  of 
Gasp^. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  the  land  did  you  begin  to  fish  off  the  North  Capet— A.  The  land 
would  be  just  in  sight 

Q.  And  how  far  off  Bonaventure  did  you  fish  f — A.  We  used  to  run  so  as  to  see  the 
hills. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bank  in  this  quarter  f — A.  Yes ;  Bonaventure  Bank. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  is  it  situated  ? — A.  I  should  think  that  it  is  twenty  miles  off- 
shore, or  about  that. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  from  Bank  Bonaventure? — ^A.  Well,  we  went  down  off  the  west 
shore,  off  what  we  called  the  Pigeon  Hills :  we  would  be  about  12  or  15  miles  off  shores. 

Q.  Where  are  the  Pigeon  Hills  f — ^A.  On  the  Canadian  shore  at  that  point. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  be  from  the  shore  ? — A.  I  should  think  about  15  miles. 

Q.  Would  you  lie  off  Shippegan  ? — A.  We  would  be  broad  off  Shippegan. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  the  shore  t— A.  From  15  to  16  or  17  miles. 

Q-  Where  did  you  go  nextf — A.  About  the  1st  of  Julv  we  generally  struck  up  along  the 
coast  and  across  to  Magdalen  Islands.  We  generally  calculateid  on  fishing  there  on  the  4th 
of  July. 

Q.  What  did  you  next  do  ? — A.  We  always  finished  up  the  season  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands ;  and  along  late  m  the  fall  we  would  go  to  Margaree  and  Cheticamp.  We  would 
probably  stay  there  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  did  you  successfully  follow  the  mackerel  fishery  ? — ^A.  I  waa 
master  of  a  vessel  during  ten  seasons. 

Q.  And  during  these  10  seasons,  how  far  from  the  shore  did  you  take  the  greater  part  of 
your  fiah  t — A.  We  got  the  most  of  them  off  shore— 10, 12,  15,  or  16  miles  off  shore. 

I  think  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  this  is  a  general  state 
ment,  and  I  don't  think  that  my  learned  brother  will  deny  it.  It  does 
not  specify  the  Fashion. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  Mr.  Stapleton  did  after  he  left  the  Fashion 
daring  the  ten  years  that  he  was  master  of  the  vessel  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  contradict  that  f — A.  JSo, 

Q.  Did  yoa  yoarself  read  any  of  this  printed  statement  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  statement  made  to  yoa  as  to  what  he  had  stated  f — A 
'So ;  I  saw  what  he  stated. 

Q.  And  yoa  think  that  yon  did  not  read  a  page  of  his  statement  t — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  when  yoa  say  he  did  not  speak  the  trath  aboat  the  4th  of 
July,  yoa  meant  to  say  that  the  Fashion  was  not  off  the  Ma^dako 
Island  on  the  4th  of  July  T — A.  No }  she  was  not.  1  know  as  well  as  1 
know  that  I  am  sitting  here  that  she  was  not. 

Q.  How  old  were  yoa  when  yoa  were  on  board  of  the  Fashion  !-*A. 
I  suppose  that  I  was  about  17. 

Q.  On  what  fishing  voyages  had  yon  previously  been  f — A.  I  was  on 
a  vessel  owned  in  Boston,  and  on  an  island  vessel ;  I  know  that  this 
was  18  years  ago  this  summer.  One  vessel  was  called  the  Corsur. 
This  was  the  first  vessel  in  which  I  ever  was. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her  f — ^A.  I  went  in  her  some  time  to  Joiy, 
and  I  remained  in  her  until  September. 

Q.  You  were  in  her  for  about  two  months  i — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  f — A  As  a  fisherman. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  about  15  years  of  age  T — A  I  waa  10  or  17. 

Q*  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  vessel  in  which  yoa  were  f — A. 
The  Idaho,  an  island  vesssel. 

Q.  Where  was  she  owned  t — A.  In  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  ha:  f — A.  Aboat  three  months,  I  think. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  t — A.  As  a  fisherman.  I  went  up  noi'ard  in  her 
seining. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  in  the  Boston  vessel  t — A.  In  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs,  and  all  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  Boston  in  her  t — ^A.  "So ;  I  was  discharged  oo 
the  island. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  mackerel-fishing  for  two  or  thxee  aoDtto  ia 
the  Idaho  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  her  in  Charlottetown  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  on  the  Boston  vessel  t — A.  At  Bnstica. 

Q.  Then  you  had  about  two  months' experience  on  the  Boston 
and  two  or  three  months' experience  on  an  island  sehooner;  now,  do 
you  say  that  under  these  circumstances  you  took  charge  of  the  Fash- 
ion t — A.  No ;  I  had  no  charge  of  the  Fashion,  bat  I  had  to  take  ehaige 
of  her. 

Q.  Did  you  take  her  oat  of  the  captain's  hands  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  had 
to  so. 

Q.  Did  you  do  this  at  his  request  t — ^A.  We  had  to  look  oat  for  oar- 
selves  and  do  the  best  we  could. 

Q.  Did  the  crew  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  her  f — ^A.  No ;  the  eaptaiii 
went  to  bed  and  we  had  to  take  charge  of  her. 

Q.  Were  there  other  people  on  board  of  her  from  the  provinoes  !— A 
There  were  other  people  on  board  who  b^onged  to  Gloaeester. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  crew  belonged  to  the  provinoes  T — ^A.  I  cannot 
exacUy  tell. 

Q.  How  many  were  on  board  altogether  t — A.  I  think  14;  14  or  la 
I  do  not  think  that  there  were  any  on  board  from  the  island,  myself  ex- 
cepted: but  there  might  have  been  one  or  two. 

Q.  Were  you  the  oldest  man  on  board  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  the  youngest  f — A  I  might  have  been. 

Q.  Were  there  any  people  from  British  America  on  board  bes'  et 
yourself  f — ^A.  There  were  some  Nova  Scotia  people,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  f— A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  they  fishing  before  that  t — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Were  there  on  board  men  from  the  States  and  other  coantrier  * 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  where  they  were  from. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel  1 — A.    ^ 
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Q.  Aad  the  captain  did  not  do  so? — ^A.  Ko;  I  know  that  the  first  day 
we  went  ont  he  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  he  lie  abed  the  whole  trip  f — A.  Well,  he  fished  sometimes. 

Q.  When  did  he  tarn  out  f — A.  Perhaps  he  did  so  that  day  or  that 
night ;  I  never  kept  any  coaut  in  this  respect. 

Q.  But  you  were  on  board  ! — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  And  the  captain  may  have  tarned  oat  daring  the  night  f — A.  Yes; 
for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Did  he  not  take  any  charge  of  his  vessel  after  that  night  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  mean  when  yoa  say  that  yoa  had  to  take  charge  of 
the  vessel  t — A.  Well,  I  brought  the  vessel  to  Ganso. 

Q.  Did  you  navigate  her  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  about  navigating  at  sea  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  it  then  t — A.  Ko ;  I  navigated  her 
oat  of  my  own  head.  I  took  a  table-fork,  and  breaking  off  the  third 
prong,  made  the  voyage  with  its  aid.  We  had  no  dividers  on  the  ves- 
sel. 1  shipped  in  her  among  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  and  the  poor  fellow 
Stapleton  knew  nothing  about  the  vessel,  or  where  to  bring  her,  nor  did 
I  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  How,  then,  did  yoa  get  anywhere? — A.  When  we  got  outside  I 
undertook  to  manage  her. 

Q.  And  then  you  knew  nothing  about  navigation? — ^A.  No;  nothing. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  a  pair  of  dividers  aboard  ? — A.  No.  I  made 
a  pair,  however,  out  of  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  broaght  her  into 
Canso. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  any  of  the  other  men  to  help  yoa  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  crew  were  older  than  I. 

Q.  And  you  were  17,  at  the  most,  at  the  time? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  I 
was  17  or  18. 

Q.  When  were  you  born  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  was 
32  years  of  age  last  June. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  were  probably  the  youngest  on  board,  and  you 
did  not  ask  any  older  persons  to  help  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  these  vessels  have  an  extra  master  called  the  mate? — A.  No ; 
BO  vessel  in  which  1  have  ever  been  has  had  one. 

Q.  They  have  only  a  master  and  man  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  keeps  watch  when  the  master  is  not  on  deck  ?^-A.  They 
generally  set  a  watch  of  two  men  at  a  time. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  ship  on  board  of  the  Fashion? — A.  At  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  Gloucester? — A.  I  was  in  Virginia  that  win- 
ter, and  I  came  down  to  Gloucester  in  the  spring. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  Virginia? — A.  Lumbering. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  by  sea? — A.  Yes;  I  sailed  on  board  of  a  brig 
owned  in  Boston,  and  went  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  Gloucester  from  Virginia? — A.  By  train. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  lumbering? — A.  All  the  winter* 
I  was  working  at  a  place  called  Murray  Creek. 

Q.  To  what  port  did  the  ship  in  which  you  had  been  go  ? — A.  I  can- 
not say.  I  went  to  Baltimore  in  this  bark ;  I  left  her  there,  and  have 
not  seen  her  since.    I  went  from  Baltimore  to  work  at  lumbering. 

Q.  flow  far  were  you  then  from  Baltimore? — A.  Forty  or  fifty  miles, 
I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  war  over  at  that  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  lines  of  the  rebels  or  of  the  government  ? — A.  I 
was  employed  by  a  company  of  Gharlottetown,  opposite  Boston.  I  was 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  line. 
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Q.  And  on  coming  to  Gloucester  yon  shipped  on  this  vesseH — ^A.  YeK 
on  this  famoas  Fashion. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  observation  while  on  board  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  the  sun  Y — A.  No ',  we  did  not  want  it. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  know  how  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  have  done  so  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  used  a  quadrant  or  sextant  f — ^A.  Yes;  a  q«adraat 
I  did  not  know  how  to  do  so  before,  but  I  since  have  known  how. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  before  that  voyage  T — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  you  could  have  used  one  and  found  the  son!— 
A.  I  think  that  if  it  had  came  to  a  pinch,  I  would  have  done  so. 

Q.  And  then  you  think  that  you  would  have  found  your  place  on  the 
chart  with  a  qusulrant,  which  you  had  never  previously  used  f — ^A.  I  did 
not  want  to  find  a  place  on  the  chart  with  a  quadrant. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  want  to  find  your  latitude?  What  is  a  qaadrant  used 
for  f — ^A.  It  is  used  to  take  the  sun,  and  to  learn  where  yoa  are. 

Q.  Which  way ;  north  and  south  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  that  since  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  to  use  a  quadrant  now  ? — A.  I  think  that  I  do. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  consider  whether  you  are  willing  to  say,  under  your 
oath,  that  you  took  charge  of  that  vessel,  and  navigated  her  from 
Gloucester  down  to  the  bay  Y — ^A.  Yes.  I  have  testified  to  that  now. 
I  brought  that  vessel  from  Gloucester  to  Oanso,  and  from  Ganso  to  the 
bav,  and  back  home  again  in  the  fall. 

Q.  You  did  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain  doing  all  that  time  t — ^A.  He  was  in  his 
bunk. 

Q.  During  the  whole  voyage  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  and  backt — ^A.  That  is  near  about  it  I  was  very  happy  to 
get  his  statement  when  I  got  here. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  you  been  captain  of  a  vessel  t— A  I 
went  in  1870  as  master  of  a  vessel. 
Q.  And  have  you  been  master  of  a  vessel  ever  since  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  a  fisherman  before  yon  became  a 
captain  f — A.  I  think  about  three^  years. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  period  from  1864  to  1870  oomprises 
three  years  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  about  three  years ;  and  if  he  was  bere 
to  day  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  could  contradict  my  statement. 

No.  62. 

John  D.  Magdonald,  farmer  and  fisherman,  of  Sonris,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  was  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Question.  What  is  your  age  f — Answer.  I  am  about  39. 

Q.  Have  you  been  fishing  much  during  your  life  f-— A.  Yes  ;  consid- 
erable. 

Q.  For  how  mauy  years  ! — ^A.  Ten  or  eleven. 

Q.  Have  you  been  boat  or  vessel  fishing  f — ^A.  I  have  been  vessel- 
fishing. 

Q.  In  American  or  in  island  vessels  f — A.  In  both. 
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Q.  In  which  did  yon  first  go  fishing  f — A.  In  American. 

Q.  When  t— A.  In  1862. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  yoa  then  ship  f — A.  In  the  Fanny  B.,  of  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  her  f — A.  Into  the  North  Bay,  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  British  waters.    I  shipped  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  that  yearf — A.  One. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  f — A.  180. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  fish  T — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  up  on  the 
north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  finish  the  season  in  her? — A.  !No. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  next! — A.  I  shipped  in  a  vessel  called  the  Em- 
pire State  the  same  season. 

Q.  Was  she  from  Gloucester  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  her  captain  f — A.  Stephen  Smith. 

Q.  Did  you  finish  the  season  in  her  t — A.  Tes ;  in  one  trip. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yon  take  ! — A.  300. 

Q.  Where  !— A.  Off  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  t — A.  About  1^  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  outside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore  t — ^A.  Ko. 

Q.  I  understand  that  all  the  mackerel  taken  about  Cape  Breton  are 
caaght  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  Is  that  correct,  in  your  expe- 
rience t — A.  Yes,  it  is.  All  the  fish  there  are  taken  handy  to  the  shore, 
within  l^y  and  perhaps  2  miles  of  it. 

Q.  Then  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  took  all  your  mackerel  within 
2  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  f — A.  I  again  went  in  the  Empire  State. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  t — A.  Six  hundred  barrels  in  two  trips. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  fishf — A.  We  came  up  to  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs,  and 
up  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence.  We  took  the  balance  of  the  first  trip 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Where  did  you  secure  the  second  trip  t — A.  Off  Sydney. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  then  take  f — A.  We  got  about  300  barrels  each 
trip. 

Q.  When  you  fished  in  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs  how  far  from  the  shore 
did  you  catch  the  fish  If — A.  Between  two  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
it,  I  judge. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  the  center  of  the  bay  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  During  the  years  you  have  been  fishing  have  you  been  much  in 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  I — A.  Yes,  considerably. 

Q.  When  there,  where  did  you  fish  T — A.  Along  about  IJ,  2,  or  2J 
miles  from  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  bay.  We  generally  fished  on 
the  north  side  of  it. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  catch  the  fish  there  f — A.  Along  the  west  shore. 

Q*  Past  Gasp^  f — A.  Yes.  We  go  up  as  far  as  Magdalen  Biver,  and 
catch  the  most  of  them  there,  between  that  and  Griffin's  Cove.  They 
fish  there  to  anchor  altogether. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  T — A.  About  one  mile. 

Q.  Around  that  coast  the  fish,  I  believe,  are  all  taken  within  a  mile 
of  the  shore.    Am  I  correct  in  so  stating  it  T — ^A.  Yes;  you  are. 

Q.  Yon  got  some  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  others — where  t 
At  Sydney  f — A.  Yes.   We  made  the  last  trip  of  all  at  Sydney. 

Q«  And  you  caught  all  the  fish  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  the  first  trip  did  you  obtain  inshore  f — A. 
About  twothirds. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  get  many  fish  at  the  Magdaleu  Islands  ? — ^A.  Weobtaiaed 
over  100  barrels ;  about  150  barrels. 

Q.  About  one-half  of  the  first  trip  was  taken  at  the  Magdalen  Idasii, 
and  the  whole  of  the  second  at  Sydney,  and  all  the  fish  were  caught  inr 
shore? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  hay  in  1863  f — A  Tes; 
a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many  t — A.  Between  500  and  600,  but  I  cannot  exactly  state 
the  number. 

Q.  Were  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  vessels,  and  did  yoap 
much  among  their  captains  and  crews  f — A.  Yes ;  considerably. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  fishermen  to  compare  notes  of  Uieir 
different  voyages  f — ^A.  Yes ;  this  is  done  very  often. 

Q.  I  believe  that  yon  hardly  ever  meet  a  vessel  witboat  inqaiiiiig 
what  she  has  got,  and  what  her  catch  has  been,  &c.  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  thus  enabled  to  state  somewhere  about  the  average  catch 
of  the  fleet  that  year  f — A.  I  should  judge  that  the  avera^^  that  year 
was  about  500  barrels. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  1864  T — A.  The  General  Buraside. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name  f — A.  Saul  Frielich. 

Q.  Was  she  from  Gloucester  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  hert — A.  I  made  one  trip  ia 
her. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  t — ^A.  About  320, 1  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them?— A  We  got  most  of  themoo  Vhb 
west  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  between  the  North  and  WMOap^ 

Q.  Did  you  eatch  any  off  Gape  Breton  1 — A.  Yes,  aboat  fi^ftj  bari^ 

Q.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  done  as  well  as  usnal  that  year  f— ▲.  So, 
we  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not ;  1864  was  a  good  year  f — A  We  fished  off  ia  deep  vftr 
ter,  or  did  so  at  first.  She  was  a  large  vessel,  and  the  captain  kept  oat 
in  deep  water  on  Bradley  and  Orphan  Banks. 

Q.  Did  you  do  well  there t — A.  No;  we  got  none  at  all  hardly  there; 
we  only  obtained  a  few. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  f — ^A  About  three  weeksi 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  because  she  was  a  large  vessel  f — A  I  te 
not  know  that,  but  we  supposed  so. 

Q.  A  large  vessel  cannot  come  inshore  as  safely  aa  a  small  onef— A 
No. 

Q.  Whatever  the  cause,  you  kept  off  shore  on  Banks  Bradley  and 
Orphan  daring  two  and  three  weeks,  and  got  nothing  t — A.  Nothiog  to 
speak  of. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  inshore  to  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  youF  catch  below  the  average  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  long  way  below  it ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  that  year  t — A.  About  500  bar- 
rels.   All  the  vessels  did  well  that  year. 

Q.  And  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  your  catch  was  below  that  rve- 
rage  to  the  circumstance,  that  you  staid  so  long  on  Banks  Bra*  kj 
and  Orphan  t — A.  We  blamed  that  for  it  anyhow ;  and  we  got  oc  \A 
there. 

Q.  In  whali  vessel  did  you  go  next  year  t — A.  The  Aphrodite. 

Q.  Was  she  from  Gloqcester  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name  f-^A.  B.  Macdenald. 

Q.  He  must  be  an  island  man  t — A.  No ;  he  was  from  Idverpool, '  S. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  f — A.  620  or  630. 
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Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  take? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  take  them  ? — A.  Around  the  island,  in  the  Bay  of 
Ghalenrs,  and  off  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  What  quantity  did  you  take  inshore  and  how  much  outside? — A. 
We  took  about  two-thirds  inshore,  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  fish  beyond  the  three-mile  limit? — ^A.  On 
Bank  Bradley  and  broad  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  say,  about  six  or 
eight  miles. 

Q.  And  about  two-thirds  of  the  fish  were  taken  inshore  along 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and  off  Gape  Breton? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  sail  in  the  bay  that  year  ? — A.  Yes ; 
a  great  many. 

Q.  Were  there  more  or  less  than  during  the  previous  year? — A.  The 
number  was  about  the  same,  I  judge. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  would  you  say  were  there? — A. 
About  500  or  600. 

Q.  And  you  caught  that  year  about  630  barrels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fair  average,  or  was  it  above  or  under  a  fair  average  ? 
^A.  It  was  about  a  fair  average,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1866  ?— A.  In  the  Golonel  Gook. 

Q.  Where  was  she  from  ? — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  Who  was  her  captain  ? — A.  George  Beers. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  in  her  ? — A.  Six  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ? — A.  We  took  the  first  trip  in  the  Bay 
of  Ghaleurs,  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  around  Prince  Edward 
Island.    We  obtained  about  100  barrels  off  the  island. 

Q.  Where  did  you  secure  the  second  trip  ? — A.  Around  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  off  Margaree. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  your  second  trip  as  close  inshore  as  the  first  ?^-A. 
We  took  it  nearer  the  shore  than  the  first. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  come  quite  close  inshore  in  the  fall  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  the  general  rule?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  fall  mackerel  the  best  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  by  far  the  best  ?— A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  all  the  fish  caught  by  the  fleet  on  the  sec- 
ond trip  are  taken  inshore? — A.  I  think  so.  This  was  the  case  with  all 
I  ever  so  caught. 

Q.  Of  the  first  trip,  a  portion,  more  or  less,  is  taken  outside,  off  Bank 
Bradley  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  trip, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  is  taken  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  in  1867  ? — A.  In  the  Batler. 

Vi.  Where  was  she  from  ? — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  ? — A.  About  650. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caught? — A.  Some  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and 
some  up  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence ;  some  near  the  Madeline  Biver,  and 
others  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Gape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.    In  fact,  we  were  all  over  the  ground  that  year. 

Q.  Of  these  620  barrels  how  many  were  obtained  inshore  ? — A.  I  can 
safely  say  that  about  two-thirds  were  so  caught. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year? — A. 
*e8. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  fleet  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Aboat  how  many  were  there  t — ^A.  500  or  600. 

Q.  Was  yoar  catch  aboat  an  average  catch  f — ^A.  Yes ;  we  did  faiAj 
well. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  go  in  1868  f — ^A.  I  was  in  the  Gadette. 

Q.  Was  she  also  from  Gloucester  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yoa  make  in  her  T — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yoa  catch  f — A.  600,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  take  them  f — A.  Aroand  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  What  proportion  were  taken  inshore  t — A.  About  two-thirds. 

Q.  Was  this  about  an  average  catch  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Daring  the  years  when  yoa  were  fishing,  of  coarse  you  saw  a  good 
many  American  vessels  fishing  alongside  of  yoa  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  fish  in  the  same  places  which  you  frequented  t— A. 
Yes ;  they  did. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  distance,  as  a  rule,  from  the  shore  ? — A  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  vessels  catch  fish  off  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
phan f  Do  many  attempt  to  do  so  T — A.  When  I  used  to  be  there,  we 
perhaps  would  see  fifteen  or  twenty  sail  there. 

Q.  Oat  of  the  500  or  600  in  the  bay  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  trying  to  catch  fish  there  t — A.  Yes ;  that  is  aboat  as 
big  a  fleet  as  I  have  ever  seen  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan.  These 
vessels  wonld  be  scattered  around. 

Q.  Would  they  remain  there  longf — A.  Ko. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  value  of  Banks  Biadlej 
and  Orphan,  as  fishing  grounds,  compared  with  the  inshore  fisheries  ^-> 
A.  I  do  not  call  them  good  fishing  grounds,  because  I  have  never  eug&t 
many  mackerel  on  them. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  here  in  evidence  that  some  vessels  b&ve 
taken  catches  outside  in  the  bay  in  deep  water  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  th&t 
this  is  the  case,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  It  has  not  come  within  your  knowledge  T — A.  I^o. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  much  with  Americans  as  to  the  value  of  ooi 
inshore  fisheries  t  Have  you  heard  their  captains  speak  with  reference 
to  them  and  the  quantities  they  took  f — A.  Ko,  I  do  not  know  as  I  have. 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast  f — ^A.  Ye&  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  keep  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  all  the  time  T— A  'So', 
we  did  not. 

Q.  What  used  you  to  do  f — A.  We  used  to  fish  inshore. 

Q.  And  when  the  cutters  hove  in  sight  what  did  you  do  t — A.  We  tbei 
jogged  off. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  American  vessels  after  1868? — A.  "So, 

Q.  Did  you,  after  1868,  fish  in  English  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessels  T — A.  The  Margaretta  and  the  Adele. 

Q.  Where? — A,  Around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Was  the  Margaretta  a  small  vessel  ? — A.  Yes ;  she  was  of  aboat 
25  or  30  tons. 

Q.  And  when  you  fished  aroand  the  island,  did  you  catch  your  fish  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  as  yoa  have  mentioned t—A^ 
Yes ;  we  got  them  all  inshore. 

Q.  There  is  a  very  large  boat  fishing  prosecuted  about  Prince  Edward 
Island? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  catch  their  fish  ? — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  boat  and  vessel  and  all  the  fisherie^ 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  of  mackerel  is  taken  ipshore,  aiooofl 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  Gape  Breton,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ghalears  f — A.  I 
think  tbat  nine-tenths,  anyhow,  are  taken  inshore.  Mrf^-^ 

Q.  Woald  yon  like  to  fit  oat  a  vessel  to  come  to  the  bay,  if  yoa  did 
not  have  the  right  of  coming  inshore  at  all  to  fish  ! — A.  No ;  I  would 
not. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  anybody  would  make  the  venture  under  such 
circumstances  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  every 
year  when  you  were  in  American  vessels  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1862,  you  were  in  the  Fanny  B. ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  her  captain  f — A.  John  Dicks. 

Q.  What  was  your  total  catch  at  that  time  f — A.  180  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  get  them  all  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there? — A.  About  40  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  that  year? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  To  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  And  did  you  take  the  remainder  of  your  catch  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  Fanny  B.  f — A.  About  95. 

Q.  And  do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  all  the  mack- 
erel which  you  caught  in  that  vessel  *  of  95  tons,  off  Prince  Edward 
Island,  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think 
that  this  was  the  care. 

Q.  You  did  not,  by  any  accident,  get  any  outside  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q'  How  far  out  was  the  farthest  distance  at  which  you  caught  any  of 
tbem  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  that. 
We  used  to  heave  to  about  a  mile  from  shore  and  drift  off,  when  the  wind 
was  off  the  land.  We  would  drift  off  to  about  2  or  2}  miles,  or  there- 
abouts, or  perhaps  as  far  as  3  miles  offshore.  We  would  then  lose  the 
school,  and  getting  under  weigh,  we  would  stand  inshore  again,  and 
drift  off  again,  if  the  wind  was  off  the  land. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  whole  of  the  fish  within  3  miles  of  the  shore  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  whole  of  your  second  trip  that  year  was  taken  off  Syd- 
ney!—A.  Yes. 

Q«  And  all  close  inshore;  how  near  to  it  t — A.  Within  a  mile  or  1^ 
miles  of  it. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  shore  could  you  go  in  that  vessel  f — A.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  it,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  Empire  State  ? — A.  About  95. 

Q.  And  in  the  following  year,  1863,  you  made  two  trips,  and  went  to 
the  Magdalen  Islands ;  how  many  did  you  catch  there  ? — A.  On  the  first 
trip  we  got  about  150  barrels  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  I  would  think. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  more  than  once  that  year  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there  the  second  time  that  year  ! — A.  While  on 
the  &11  trip. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  on  the  fall 
trip  t— A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  that  year  f — A.  We  did 
daring  the  spring  and  first  trip. 

Q.  What  luck  did  you  have  f — A.  We  did  not  get  any  there. 

Q.'  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  General  Burnside  1 — A.  About  145. 
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Q.  And  you  say  that  her  captain ,  Saal  Frielieh,  kept  offidiore  tm 
than  the  others  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  fish  with  him  f — A.  In  Jaly. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  flsht — A.  Off  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  go  straight  there  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  pausing  to  fish  anywhere  else? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  T — A.  We  took  no  fish  there  to  spodi  of; 
we  may  have  caught  15  or  20  barrels,  or  some  number  like  that 

Q.  Did  you  try  fishing  off  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  t— A  Tea;  we 
struck  right  across  to  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  nothing  there! — A.  Nothing  to  speak  of;  we^ckej 
up  5,  6,  7 J  or  8  barrels  in  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  on  the  first  trip  with  FriefichY— 
A.  320, 1  think;  we  then  only  made  one  trip,  and  we  carried  900 empty 
barrels. 

Q.  Back  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  try  everywhere  for  fish  t — A.  Yes ;  on  Banks  Bradl^aDd 
Orphan. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  t— A.  We  went 
to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  there  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A  Tea. 

Q.  All  the  timef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  f — A.  About  two  weeks,  I  snppoeei 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  t — A.  About  200  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  had  you  on  board  before  you  took  thefief-i« 
Something  like  20  or  30  barrels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  north  side  of  the  island;  was  theHdmi^ 
poor  T — ^A.  We  left  with  a  breeze,  a  northwest  wind,  and  camedoTato 
Gape  Breton  and  fished  there  a  spell. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  off  Gape  Breton  T — ^A.  We  cau^ 
the  balance  of  the  trip  there. 

Q.  How  many  was  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  bat  it  wasoTcr 
100  barrels. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  total  catch  t — A.  320  or  330  barrels. 

Q.  And  you  caught  about  20  or  30  barrels  off  the  Magdalen  Ifllands 
and  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  comes  1865,  when  you  made  two  trips ;  how  many  did  yon 
then  take  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  T  You  were  at  the  time  in  tie  Aphro- 
dite Y — A.  Yes ;  we  took  about  100  barrels  there. 

Q.  During  the  first  tripf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  on  your  second  trip  Y — A.  Yea ;  and  we  gotaboat 
30  or  40  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  obtain  on  Bank  Bradley  T-*A.  None  at  alL 
\  We  caught  the  balance  of  the  trip  off  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  on  the  second  trip!- 
A.  ISo. 

Q.  In  1866  you  made  two  trips  in  the  Golonel  Gook  Y — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  you  then  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  ? — A.  Twice. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  on  the  first  trip  t — A.  About  150  bandi 

Q.  And  How  many  on  the  second  trip  T — A.  About  30  barrels 

Q.  What  did  you  get  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  during  the  to 
trip! — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  And  bow  many  did  you  catch  there  on  the  second  trip !— A.  yw 
ing. 

Q.  In  1867,  you  were  in  the  Batler  T— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  in  her  yoa  say  yoa  fished  over  all  the  groand  t — A.  Tea. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  begin  fishing  in  her  t — A.  In  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  How  many  did  yoa  catch  there  f — A.  Between  50  and  100  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  go  next  t — A.  Up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Mag- 
dalen Eiver. 

Q.  Where  is  thatf — A.  Near  Gape  St.  Anne,  on  the  west  shore.  It  is 
sitnated  near  the  month  of  the  Qaebec  River. 

Q.  How  many  did  yoa  catch  there  on  the  soath  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence f — A.  Aboat  150  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  go  then  t — A.  Across  to  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  did  yoa  catch  there  f — A.  Aboat  50  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  next  goY — A.  To  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  stop  at  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  t — A.  We  tried 
there  as  we  went  along  and  as  we  were  crossing  over  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands  from  Magdalen  Biver,  bat  we  did  not  take  any  mackerel  to 
speak  of;  we  wonld  heave  to  and  get  a  few. 

Q.  Did  yon  transship  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  t — ^A.  At  Charlottetown. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  commence  yoar  second  trip  f — A.  Aboat  the  last  of 
Aagost  or  the  1st  of  September. 

Q.  Did  yoa  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yoa  begin  your  fishing  there f — A.  No;  we  first  fished  on  Fish- 
erman's Bank,  on  the  south  side  of  the  islands,  and  then  we  fished 
aroand  East  Point  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  from  thence  we  went 
to  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  on  Fisherman's  Bank  f — A.  About 
30. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Fisherman's  Bank,  that  year  excepted  f — A. 
No;  that  was  the  first  and  last  time. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  yoa  take  at  the  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  I  do 
not  know  exactly ;  but  we  did  not  get  many  there  that  trip.  We,  how- 
ever, got  a  few — perhaps  35  or  30  barrels.  I  am  not  positive  about  the 
nnmber,  bat  we  certainly  did  not  catch  a  great  many  there. 

Q.  Those  American  vessels  in  which  you  fished  had  pogy  bait ! — A. 
Yes,  mostly. 

Q.  Altogether  T — A.  Almost  altogether. 

Q.  1868  was  the  last  year  you  were  in  an  American  vessel  T — A.  Yes. 
I  was  in  the  Cadet,  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  the  Cadet  f — A.  We  fished  round  the  island 
and  the  Magdalens. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Of  the 
i^bole  year's  fishing,  we  got  about  150  barrels. 

Q.  And  how  much  was  the  total  catch  for  the  year  f — A.  About  600. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bradley  and  Orphan  then? — A.  No;  we  were  up  to 
Bay  Ghaleurs,  though. 

Q.  Yoa  got  some  thereto  A.  About  100  barrels. 

Q.  What  years  were  they  that  the  cutters  disturbed  you  ? — A.  The 
fears  I  was  in  American  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  years? — A.  I  think  every  year  I  have  been  in  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Q.  That  the  cutters  disturbed  yoa—'    A.  No;  not  every  year;  no,  no. 

Q.  What  were  the  years  you  were  in  American  vessels  that  yoa  were 
uterfered  with  ? — A.  Eighteea  handred  and  sixty-three  is  one. 

Q.  What  cotter  troubled  yoa  then  ? — A.  The  English  cutter. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  was  your  master  then  ?— A.  In  1863^  Stephen  Smith. 

63  F 
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Q.  What  did  the  cutter  do  to  yoa  then  f — A.  She  did  nothing ;  bit 
when  we  would  see  her  coming  we  would  have  to  keep  dear. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  Empire  State  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  are  qnite  sure  you  saw  a  cutter  then  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  what  other  years  were  you  troubled  with  cutters  T — A.  1864 
and  1865. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  captain  when  the  cutters  troubled  you? — A.  Saul 
Felix. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? — A.  They  did  no  more  than  only  when  we 
would  see  them  we  would  knock  off  fishing,  if  we  were  fishing  inshore, 
and  steal  off. 

Q.  Was  that  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  interfered  with  the  comfort  of  the  voyage  and  its  success  f — A 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  fishing  disturbed  in  1866  and  1867  f  Do  yoa  remember 
the  cutter  those  years  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  year  when  your  captain  had  a  license  f — A 
No,  I  don't  remember  any. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? — A.  I  heard  of  them. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  he  had  one  or  not  ? — A.  No ;  I  don-t 
know. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  as  sure  about  being  disturbed  by  catters  in  1863, 
1864,  and  1865,  when  you  were  in  the  Empire  State,  the  General  Bom- 
side,  and  the  Aphrodite,  as  you  are  about  the  rest  of  your  statements  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  just  as  clear  as  that  yon  caught  the  greatest  i>att  of  yoor 
mackerel  within  three  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  catch  you,  but  if  yon  have  any  expiaaatioa 
I  wish  you  to  make  it.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  disturbed  in 
1863, 1864,  and  1865.  Now,  these  were  the  years  of  the  Beciprodty 
Treaty.  Mr.  Davies  will  tell  you  there  was  not  a  cutter  on  the  whole 
coast  of  British  North  America,  and  the  United  States  vessels  hlid  a 
right  to  fish  anywhere  they  pleased.  Just  think  a  bit  and  make  your 
explanation,  xon  have  been  pursued  by  cutters,  acoording  to  tlds, 
three  years  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  when  the  United  States  had 
a  right  to  visit  inshore.  Now,  yon  did  not  dream  that.  Explain  It  t— 
A.  There  were  cutters  there.    There  was  one. 

Q.  What  was  she  doing  f — A.  She  was  keeping  the  fishermen  off  the 
shore-fishing. 

Q.  All  those  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  it  Y — A.  I  am  certain  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  just  as  sure  of  that  as  you  are  as  to  where  yon  caught 
your  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q,  Were  you  ever  in  the  hands  of  a  cutter  at  all,  your  vessel  f— A. 
No. 

Q.  Yon  are  only  speaking  of  what  you  recollect,  and  you  thought  yon 
saw  them  f — A  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  evidently  mistaken.  Do  you  still  think  there  were  eat- 
ters  there  then  t — A.  There  were. 

Q.  During  those  years  you  were  in  the  Empire  State  in  1863  and  the 
following  years,  in  the  General  Burnside  in  1864  and  1865,  yon  have 
already  stated  that  you  caught  your  fish  in  around  the  shores  those 
years? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  So  that  if  the  catters  were  there  they  did  not  distarb  yea  then  T — 

A.  No. 

No.  63. 

Peter  S.  Biohardson,  of  Chester,  in  the  coanty  of  Lanenbar^,  N.  S., 
fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Qaestion.  Yon  have  been  a  g^ood  many  years  in  American  Ashing  ves- 
sels f—Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Daring  what  years  ? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  1860  ap  to 
1874,  along  there,  and  after. 

Q.  I  took  down  a  list  from  yon  of  the  vessels  yoa  have  been  in — about 
twenty  altogether? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  might  give  me  the  names,  if  you  recollect  f — A.  The  first  ves- 
sel I  was  in  was  the  Benjamin  Franklyn. 

Q.  The  Diamond  was  the  first  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1860  yon  were  in  the  Diamond,  in  1861  in  the  Ifebraska,  in  1863 
the  Mesina  and  the  Corporal  Trim,  in  1864  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Harvey  G.  Mack,  in  1867  in  the  Everett  Steele  and  the  Oarrie  S. 
Doyle,  in  1868  in  the  Sam  Crowell  and  the  Sea  Queen,  in  1869, 1  don't 
know  that  I  have  the  vessel  you  were  in  that  yeart — A.  The  Sultana. 

Q.  In  1865  you  were  in  the  Henry  A.  Johnson,  in  1866  in  the  Bunny* 
side  and  Battler,  in  1869  in  the  A.  J.  Franklyn,  Elisha  Crowell,  and  the 
William  J.  Dale,  in  1876  in  the  Massasoit  and  the.  Ernest  F.  Norwood. 
You  are  not  quite  certain  with  regard  to  the  dates  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  is  that  correct  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  were  in  those  American  fishing  vessels  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  one  of  your  vessels  was  captured. — A.  The  A.  J.  Frank- 
lyn ;  she  was  captured  in  1869  by  Captain  Tory. 

Q.  You  were  fishing  for  mackerel  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  completed  your  fare  when  you  were  taken  T — A.  We 
were  on  our  passage  home,  at  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

Q.  He  bad  overhauled  yon  somewhere  previously. — A.  Yes;  he 
boarded  ns  before ;  about  eight  days  before. 

Q.  Y'ou  had  escaped. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  yonr  way  home,  when  you  were  at  the  wharf,  he  went  on 
board  ? — A.  We  were  lying  in  the  stream. 

Q.  I  believe  you  thought  it  was  not  quite  fair ;  he  gave  yoa  no  warn- 
ing ;  you  were  asleep  at  the  time  you  were  taken  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  had  he  seen  yout — A.  About  eight  days. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  fishing  f — ^A.  Yes ;  we  went  on  fishing. 

Q.  You  went  away  on  coast  of  Cape  Breton. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  ran  over  to  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  daring  any  of  those  years  that  were  mentioned  bad  you  any 
license  f — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  having  any  license  at  all;  did  you  ever  hear 
of  them  T — A.  Yes ;  I  heard. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  take  them  t — A.  Because  I  thought  we  would 
catch  our  trip  without  them. 

Q.  The  next  year  after  the  Franklyn  was  taken,  what  vessel  were 
you  in  f — A.  As  near  as  I  can  judge,  the  Sea  Queen — excuse  me;  I 
made  a  mistake ;  the  next  year  after  the  Franklyn  was  seized,  I  went  in 
the  Elisha  Crowell.    I  was  master  of  her  myself. 

Q.  Yoa  went  back  to  Gloucester  after  your  vessel  was  seized  in  1869, 
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to  the  owners,  Whalen  and  Allen,  a  Gloucester  firniy  and  engaged  to 
come  ont  into  the  gulf  as  master  of  their  American  vessel,  the  JbSlisha 
Crowell.  Now,  I  suppose  they  knew  your  vessel  had  been  seized  t — ^A. 
I  expect  they  did. 

Q.  What  directions  did  they  give  yon ;  did  they  tell  yon  to  keep  oat 
three  miles  f — A.  !No ;  but  they  told  me  to  miad  and  not  let  myself  be 
taken  by  a  cutter. 

Q.  So  you  came  down  f    Did  ^ou  get  a  good  fare  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  f — A.  I  came  down  late  and  only  made  one  trip. 
I  came  down  on  the  28th  day  of  August. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  cutter  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  yon  manage  to  escape  t — ^A.  Hoisted  sail  and  left. 

Q.  How  often  did  yon  see  her  t — A.  I  could  not  rightly  say  how  often. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  yon  saw  her  oncef — A.  I  can  safely 
swear  I  saw  her  once. 

Q.  She  did  not  seize  you  9 — A.  Ko,  because  she  never  caught  as  in 
the  act  of  stealing. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  fish  f — A.  We  got  them  wherever  we 
could  catch  them. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  whole  Deriod  from  1860  down,  were  you  always 
fishing  for  mackerel  in  American  bottoms! — ^A.  Always  in  American 
bottoms. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  during  these  years — near  the  shore 
or  outside  Y — A.  I  should  not  like  to  swear  to  the  quantity  we  caught 
inshore  or  ofbhore ;  but  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  where  we  caught  one 
offshore  we  caught  twenty-five  inshore. 

Q.  Where  did  the  American  mackerel  fleet  usually  fish,  inshore  or 
offshore  f — A.  That  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  every  year  and  generally  !— 
A.  They  generally  fish  inshore,  by  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  All  that  you  saw  9 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  close  f — ^A.  I  never  measured  the  distance,  bat  I  suppose  I 
could  make  a  judgment.  Sometimes  three  miles  and  sometimes  a  little 
more ;  sometimes  not  quite  so  far. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know,  generally,  where  they  were.  Were  they 
outside  of  three  miles  T — A.  In  general,  where  we  have  got  big  catches 
of  mackerel,  we  have  got  them  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  inshore — ^four  miles  9 — A«  O,  yes ;  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

Q.  There  is  where  yon  get  your  catches  9^  A.  The  largest  ever  I 
helped  to  catch  were  caught  there. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  «when  one  mackerel  is  caught  outside  twenty- 
five  are  caught  inside,  where  do  you  mean  by  inside! — ^A.  I  mean  & 
range  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles. 

Q.  I  want  something  a  little  more  definite  than  that  I  want  to  know 
what  proportion  yon  caught  within  three  miles. — A.  I 'could  not  begin 
to  describe  the  quantity  that  was  caught  inside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  the  proportion  of  the  mackerel  you  caught  ]~ 
side,  to  the  best  of  your  opinion. — A.  I  would  say  nine-tenths,  to  ti 
best  of  my  opinion,  inside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Kow,  previous  to  your  being  captured,  had  you  been  aware  of  ti 
cutter's  being  on  the  coast  9 — A.  I  onght  to,  sir. 

Q.  Oonstantly! — A.  We  ought  to. 

Q.  How  did  you  guard  yourself  against  being  taken  before  that  9— 
I  ran  away  from  them. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  lookout! — A.  We  always  watched. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  keep  a  man  constantly  watching f-^A.  No;  everybody 
watched. 

Q.  All  the  fleet  f  They  all  fished  inside. — A.  Well,  when  we  watched 
we  did. 

Q.  If  you  were  fishing  inside,  yoa  watched  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  all  in  the  habit  of  running 
the  risk  of  being  caoght  ? — A.  Tes ;  nine  out  of  every  ten  vessels  ran 
the  risk. 

Q.  Yon  frequently  met  the  skippers  of  other  vessels  and  conversed 
together  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  f — A.  I  would  not  like  to  use  their  language — 
certainly,  not  here. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  the  general  tenor  of  their  talk. — A.  Well, 
they  did  not  like  it ;  that  is  the  amount  of  it.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can 
give  it. 

Q.  Were  they  aware  that  they  were  running  the  risk  f — A.  They 
knew  that.    They  understood  that  much. 

Q.  Why  did  they  run  the  risk  t — A.  Because  they  wanted  to  fish. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  put  up  with  fishing  outside  Y — A.  Because 
they  did  not  get  enough. 

Q.  Now,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  fish  if  they  were  confined  to  fish- 
ing outside  of  three  miles  from  the  land  f  Would  you  do  down  to  Glou- 
cester for  a  vessel  T — ^A.  No,  I  would  not. 

Q.  Would  you  go  on  board  as  sharesman,  if  so  confined ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  one  that  would  f — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  say  whether  I  knew  one  or  not. 

Q.  If  there  is  one,  you  don't  know  him  f — A.  I  don't  know  him.  I 
sever  heard  of  him ;  only  I  can  give  my  own  judgment  that  I  would 
not  go. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  for  mackerel  alone f — ^A.  Yes,  with  some  exceptions; 
we  caught  a  few  codfish — very  few. 

Q.  That  is  when  on  the  mackerel  grounds  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  when  in  those  vessels,  did  you  go  on  a  mackerel  trip  alone  ? — 
A.  When  I  went  into  the  bay  I  went  on  a  mackerel  trip  alone. 

Q.  Give  us  some  of  the  catches  you  took  for  the  season. — A.  I  have 
taken,  or  helped  to  take,  as  high  as  1,500  barrels  in  one  season. 

Q.  That  was  a  large  catch  f — A.  Yes }  that  was  the  largest  catch  out 
of  the  port. 

Q.  What  vessel  was  that  f — A.  The  Battler. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  other  large  catches  t— A.  I  have  been  ship- 
mate when  we  had  a  good  many  good  catches,  but  not  so  large  as  that. 

Q.  How  large  ?— A.  Well,  700, 1,000,  600,  and  400,  down  as  low  as 
300,  for  one  trip  only. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  season  t — A.  Well,  we  never  took  less  than 
500  for  the  whole  season  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  would  be  how  many  trips  when  you  took  500? — A.  Only  one; 
but  we  would  land  and  reship  from  Ganso. 

A.  I  mean  to  say,  how  many  fares  ? — A.  That  would  be  a  fare  and  a 
half  for  one  of  those  medium-class  vessels. 

Q.  You  would  come  in  with  half  a  fare  f — A.  Yes,  we  would  do  so 
both  times. 

Q.  Then,  in  all  cases,  have  you  confined  your  season  when  in  those 
vessels  to  fishing  for  mackerel  alone t — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  general. 

Q.  Would  you  go  on  a  cod-fishing  trip  1  Did  you  ever  t — A.  Where  f 
In  the  bay  f 

Q.  I  mean  theOulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  anywhere! — A.  Well,  so  far  as 
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it  is  called  the  bay*  I  have  been  between  Gape  North  and  Bird  IUKk% 
five  voyages  in  different  seasons ;  that  is,  on  the  southwest  side  of  Um 
Onlf  of  St  Lawrence. 

Q.  When  f — A.  I  can't  rightly  say.    It  is  within  nine  years. 

Q.  Five  different  trips  in  different  years  t — A.  One  trip  a  year. 

Q.  Then,  daring  these  same  years,  yon  were  fishing  mackerel  I— 
A.  Yes,  some  years.    We  would  go  the  first  of  the  season. 

Q.  In  the  same  vessel  f — A.  Yes.  We  would  leave  home  in  the  spring 
when  the  ice  would  be  out,  so  that  we  could  go  to  Magdalen  Islands  for 
bait  and  leave  there  in  June.  We  got  our  bait  at  Magdalen  Islands  or 
probably  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore.  Then,  after  getting  our  cod,  we 
would  go  home  and  land  them,  and  fit  out  for  a  mackerel  Toyage.  That 
is  the  way  we  used  to  work  the  trip. 

Q.  Is  that  usual  with  the  mackerel  catcherst — A.  It  used  to  be  thcD. 
I  don^t  know  now.  It  used  to  be  the  plan  to  have  the  codfish  trip  ia 
the  spring,  and  after  that  the  mackerel. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  did  you  use,  salt  t — A.  No ;  firesh. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  use  salt  baitf — ^A.  Never,  to  any  amount. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  with  regard  to  the  procuring  of  bait,  do  you 
know  of  the  men  aboard  your  vessel  (the  crew)  assisting  in  catehiog 
itt — A.  No.  I  have  never  been  shipmate  with  the  men  assisting  to 
catch  bait,  unless  it  was  squid.    That  was  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  that  in  otiier  cases? — ^A.  No.  I  baTe  known 
plenty  of  men  catching  their  own  squid  in  Newfoundland  or  Ganso. 

Q.  But  I  mean  to  say  on  our  own  coast,  have  you  known  of  the  civvs 
of  other  vessels  getting  people  from  the  coast  to  assist  them  9 — A.  Yes, 
I  have  known  men  to  take  crews  from  one  port  to  another  to  cateh  bsit ; 
say  from  Prospect  to  Ketch  Harbor,  or  from  Ketch  Harbor  np  to  the 
Northwest  Cove. 

Q.  A  vessel  would  go  to  Prospect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  take  a  number  of  men  on  board  there,  with  a  seine  f  Who 
would  the  seine  belong  to  T — ^A.  It  was  not  a  seine ;  it  was  a  net.  It 
would  belong  to  the  parties  on  shore — the  natives. 

Q.  You  would  take  these  nets  to  another  place,  and  who  would  catch 
the  bait  f — A.  The  parties  tiiat  owned  the  nets. 

Q.  Would  the  crew  assist  at  all  t — A.  If  the  men  wanted  any  assist- 
ance, then  the  crew  would  assist. 

Q.  Catching  bait,  that  is  for  the  cod-fishing  business  f  Is  that  a  con- 
venient way  of  getting  fresh  bait? — A.  If  it  is  plenty,  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  usually  got  on  that  coast  in  that  way  ? — ^A.  It  ia  sometimes- 
Sometimes  it  is  di&rent.  Sometimes  they  catdi  it  right  here  in  Pros. 
pect ;  we  don't  have  to  go  any  farther. 

Q.  Is  the  custom  as  to  getting  bait  different  at  different  places  t — A. 
No;  it  is  all  alike;  only  it  is  different  prices. 

Q.  Well,  where  they  assist  in  catching  it  themselves  that  Taries  the 
price! — A.  Not  a  bit;  not  in  the  vessels  I  have  had  anything  to  do 
with. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  from  your  experience  what  is  the  b  it 
part  of  the  season  for  the  mackerel  catch.  First  of  all,  have  yoa  cao|  it 
mackerel  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  We  take  it  fit  a 
about  the  15th,  I  should  say  the  10th  of  September,  down  to  Ootol  r. 
The  heaviest  quantities  of  mackerel  are  taken  then. 

Q.  Were  you  in  an  American  vessel  last  year  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  are  you  in  this  season  t— A*  I  am  in  a  British  vessel  t  s 
year. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  this  season  f — ^A.  Oodflshing  so  Car 
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Q.  In  this  same  British  vessel  yoa  are  in  nowt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  is  in  this  port ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  landed  yoar  fish  and  are  now  going  to  the  bay  for 
mackerel  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  yoa  going  first f — A.  I  do  not  know;  but  wherever  we 
are  most  likely  to  get  fish  we  shall  go. 

Q.  Yoa  consider  from  yoar  experience  over  all  these  years  yoa  have 
been  in  the  basiness  that  from  the  10th  of  September  onward  is  the  best 
part  of  the  season  f — A.  I  shonld  say  so,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
of  the  business. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  fishing  for  mackerel  and  codfish  in  American  bot- 
toms f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  else  7 — A.  I  have  been  ranning  fresh  halibat  down  the 
gnlf. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  catch  them  I — A.  Wherever  we  coald. 

Q.  Wliere  are  the  1>est  places  ? — A.  The  best  places  ased  to  be  up  the 
frnlfy  St.  Margaret's  River,  Point  Des  Monts,  Moisic  Biver,  and  down  at 
Point  St.  Charles,  then  down  aroand  Anticosti,  and  wherever  we  could 
catch  them  we  woald. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coast  did  yoa  catch  them  I  How  far  from  shore? — 
A.  As  close  as  we  can  get  in. 

Q.  They  are  always  caaght  inshore  f — A.  Not  always.  We  would 
catch  them  from  200  or  300  yards  to  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  There  were  some  vessels  seized  a  short  time  ago  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  vessels  were  they  t — A.  The  James  Bliss  and  a  vessel  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Cunningham.  I  can't  just  think  of  the  vessel's 
name.    Yes ;  it  was  the  Enola  C. 

Q.  You  were  fisjiing  at  the  same  timet — A.  Yes ;  at  Anticosti. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  within  three  miles  T — A.  Yes ;  the  whole  of  them. 
All  we  caught  that  trip  we  did. 

Q.  Welly  did  you  see  these  other  vessels  f — A.  I  saw  one  of  then ;  not 
the  other.  The  James  Bliss  was  catching  as  close  as  she  could  catch 
them.  The  other  one  I  didn't  see.  We  didn't  go  quite  so  far  up  as  she 
was. 

Q.  Howlongafteryou  saw  this  vessel  was  she  seized  t — A.  Wesaw  her 
aboat  1  o'clock,  and  she  was  seized  that  evening  or  next  morning. 

Q.  You  were  aware  the  cutters  were  looking  after  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  prosecute  the  fisheries  suc- 
cessfully to  fish  there  ? — A.  Certainly ;  I  would  catch  them  wherever  I 
coald. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  for  halibut  t— A.  I  made  four,  but 
not  all  there. 

Q.  What  year  f — A.  In  that  same  year ;  in  that  one  year. 

Q.  You  made  four  trips  that  same  year  t — A.  We  would  make  a  trip 
every  month — a  vessel  engaged  in  fresh  fishing. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  for  halibut  any  other  year  T — A.  Kot  there ;  not  in  the 
gulf. 

Q.  Well,  where  afterwards  t — A.  Wo  fished  after  that  at  Sable  Island, 
Western  Bank,  and  all  those  places. 

Q«  How  many  American  vessels  did  you  see  fishing  for  cod  and  hali- 
bnt  t— A.  Well,  I  only  saw  three  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  generally,  did  you  ever  see  any  others  t — A.  iN'o ;  not  around 
there.    I  saw  three  that  trip.    There  were  three  of  us. 

Q.  You  were  together  t — A.  Yes ;  at  Anticosti. 

Q.  Three  that  year  t — A.  Three  at  that  one  trip,  but  more  went  after- 
wards. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  the  two  that  were  taken  and  your  veBid 
made  the  three  t — A.  No ;  two  of  ns  got  clear  and  the  other  two  were 
taken.  One  up  at  Point  Des  Monts  got  taken.  We  were  there  aboct 
ten  days. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  get  In  those  ten  days! — A.  We  got,  about » 
near  as  I  can  judge,  25,000  ponnds. 

Q.  Then  you  got  a  full  fare  f — A.  A  decent  fare. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  after  the  other  yessel  was  taken? — A.  Yes;  we 
fished  away.  We  knew  then  that  the  cutter  was  gone.  There  was  no 
trouble  then.  We  watched  her  till  she  got  away,  and  then  went  back 
and  fished.  It  was  only  nonsense  for  a  man  to  let  those  cutters  take 
him,  anyhow. 

Q,  You  say  you  got  1,000,  500,  and  700  barrels  of  mackerel!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  greatest  part  inshore  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  biggest  part 
of  the  mackerel  was  caught  inshore. 

Q.  And  all  the  mackerel  you  ever  caught  from  ]8G0  down,  yon  caught 
mainly  inshore  f — A.  Yes ;  the  principal  part. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Stapleton  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  on  the  fishing  ground  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  would  fish  with  the  rest  of  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Bradley  T — A.  I  have  seen  him.  I  hareoo 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  He  must  have  been  an  outside  fisher  T — A.  Ko.  He  sailed  from  a 
difterent  port,  probably  Newburyport,  and  not  from  Glonoester.  1  would 
not  therefore  know  him. 

Q.  Stapleton  fished  inshore  the  same  as  the  rest  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  saw  Captain  Stapleton  fishing!— A.  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  Give  me  some  notion. — A.  I  should  say  somewhere  about  186Tot 
1868,  along  there. 

Q.  Ten  years  ago,  about  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  at  that  time  to  observe  him  and  watch  him !— A. 
"So'y  only  I  know  he  fished  inshore. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  all  the  time  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  year  would  you  see  him  f — A.  Probably  ev^ 
day  for  a  week. 

Q.  And  then  not  again  for  some  time  ? — A.  Then  not  again  for  a  fort- 
night.   I  could  not  begin  to  say  how  often. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  ship  he  was  in  f — A.  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  It  is  no  matter  if  you  cannot  remember.  A.  I  will  think  presentlj. 
It  was  the  Laura  Man  gam,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken. 
But  it  is  so  long  ago  that  my  memory  is  not  very  good. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  remember  Y — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  ooly 
one.  Yes,  I  remember  the  Fitz.  J.  Babson.  It  needs  a  man  to  have  a 
big  memory  to  remember  all  those  things. 

Q.  Have  the  halibut  fisheries  been  pretty  much  exhausted  io  tbe 
gulf  t — A.  I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Americans  when  you  were  In  Oit 
fisheries  to  buy  their  bait  as  a  general  thing  f  They  did  not  themselves 
come  close  to  the  shore  and  fish  for  their  own  herring,  &c.  ?— A.  Vo, 
They  would  come  in  the  harbor  and  lay  there,  and  buy  their  bait  from 
the  natives. 

Q.  You  say  that  sometimes  you  have  known  instances  where  tber 
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have  taken  men  on  board  and  taken  them  from  one  port  to  another  t— 
A.  Tea. 

Q.  And  the  men  caught  the  bait  in  their  nets  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ton  were  asked  whether,  if  the  crew  were  called  npon  to  assist, 
they  did  Y — A.  I  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  It  made  no  difference  in  the  pay  f — A.  No,  no  difference  in  the 
price. 

Q.  They  were  not  employed  by  the  day  or  the  week,  bat  sold  the  fish 
at  a  fixed  rate  to  the  vessel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  yoa  know  ;  and,  so  far  as  yon  know,  what  was 
the  rate  given  for  the  fish  when  they  came  aboard  and  brought  their 
nets  f-*A.  (2  a  barrel. 

No.  64. 

Charles  E.  Nass,  of  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  have  been  in  American  vessels  f — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  year  T— A.  1871. 

Q.  What  others  T — A.  1872,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Any  other  years  t — A.  I  don't  rightly  recollect  what  years. 

Q.  I  don*t  want  to  tie  you  down  to  dates. — A.  It  was  1873  or  1874. 

Q.  There  were  three  different  seasons,  1871, 1872,  and  1873  or  1874?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  license  to  fish  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  Those  vessels  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Gloucester.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  licenses  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  them. 

Q.  You  understood  they  were  issued  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apply  1 — A.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  the  captain  didn't 
take  them. 

Q.  You  are  the  captain  of  a  vessel  now  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  go  into  the  bay  to  catch  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  yon  been  doing  this  year? — A.  Cod  fishing. 

Q.  At  Newfoundland  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  vessels  were  those?  Name  them. — A.  The  Peerless,  the 
William  B.  Hutchins,  and  the  Peerless  again. 

Q.  Did  you  get  full  fares  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  What  size  were  the  vessels? — A.  We  got  full  fares  twice;  the 
last  time  we  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  mackerel  fishing  any  other  years? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  catch  those  fish  ? — A.  We  caught 
them  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Were  there  many  other  vessels  fishing  in  company  with  you  from 
time  to  time  ? — A.  Yes  ;  more  or  less. 

Q.  Where  did  they  fish? — A.  They  fished  alongside  of  us. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  considerable  number  of  vessels  fishing  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  measure. 
We  can't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  judgment? — A.  I  have  seen  some  fishing  off 
a  little  further  at  times. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  The  majority  ?  The  largest  number  or  the  smallest  number  ? — A. 
Well,  there  would  be  generally  a  fleet,  mostly  of  100  sail — sometimes 
less,  sometimes  10  sail. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  where  you  caught  yourself.    Where  did  the 
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^freatest  namber  of  the  vessels  get  the  greatest  part  of  their  fishf^A. 
The  greatest  immber  of  them  got  them  aroaad  Prince  Edward  laUod 
and  Oape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  t — A.  They  got  them  handy  three  miles. 

Q.  Inside  of  three  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  whether  yon  were  rnnning  any  risk  fisbiDg  in- 
shore !    Were  yon  aware  at  the  time  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  were  rnnning  the  risk  of  capture.  Were  the  other  ressdi 
aware  of  this  f  Did  yon  converse  with  any  of  the  skippers  T — A.  Yee; 
they  were  well  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  cutter f — A.  Yes;  sometimes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  then  f — A.  I  would  leave. 

Q.  "SoWf  do  yon  know  whether  the  greater  number  of  the  vessels 
took  licenses  or  not  f — A.  No.  I  heard  of  a  few.  I  could  not  mention 
any  names. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  any  of  the  other  skippers  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  find  any  that  had  licenses  f — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  one. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  fish  did  you  take  in  the  two  first  vessels  you  men- 
tioned— the  Peerless  and  the  William  B.  Hutchins  t  How  many  bar- 
rels f— A.  We  fitted  for  250. 

Q.  That  filled  you  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  trip? — A.  No;  I  did  not  go  back 
again.  I  left  the  vessel  when  we  arrived  in  port.  She  wasonlj  a 
small  vessel. 

Q.  You  only  made  one  trip  on  each  occasion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  season  for  catching  mackerel  in  the  Gnlf  of  St. 
Lawrence! — A.  We  went  there  the  last  of  June. 

Q.  I  asked  you  which  was  the  best  season.  What  is  consideied  by 
the  American  fishermen  the  best  season  ? — A,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember are  supposed  to  be  the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  fishing  in  1871!— A. 
No ;  I  could  not  give  you  any  rightly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  200  at  one  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  T— A.  I  think  I  saw  them  at  Magdalen 
Islands  for  one  day. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  Americans  themselves  considered  the 
number  of  the  fieet  for  that  year  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  more  or  less  afterwards  T — A.  I  could  not  say. 
We  never  went  into  many  ports. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  whether  there  was  a  greater  or  a  smaller  nam- 
ber fishing  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  were  you  catching  this  fare  altogether !— A.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  think  about  eight  weeks  on  that  trip. 

Q.  Was  it  a  usual  or  an  unusual  thing  for  a  vessel  not  to  get  pretty 
good  faref — A.  I  was  there  three  times,  and  during  my  stay  we  got  good 
fares  each  time. 

Q.  Generally,  was  it  considered  among  the  American  skippers  a  nsoal 
thing,  or  was  it  considered  an  unusual  thing,  to  go  home  with  a  smali 
fare  t — A.  ISome  of  them  did,  and  some  got  very  large  fares. 

Q.  But  I  just  want  to  know  what  the  actual  state  of  the  matter  is. 
Was  it  generally  considered  a  usual  thing  to  go  home  with  a  smaD  fitfSi 
or  did  they,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  fill  up  f — A.  At  this  time  m  1871 
and  1872,  they  did  not  get  very  large  fares. 

Q.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  even  at  thkt  time  did  not  most  vessels  do 
pretty  well ! — A.  Yes,  most 
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Q.  Have  yon  ever  been  in  Amerioan  vessels  codfishing  or  halibut- 
fishing  ? — A.  I  was  one  year  cod-fishing. 

Q.  What  year  was  that!— A.  That  was  in  1873  or  1874. 

Q.  In  an  American  vessel  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  vessel  yon  had  been  catching  mackerel  in  f — 
A.  No ;  that  was  another. 

Q.  Well^  do  the  mackerel  vessels  not  catch  some  codfish  f — A.  Yes,  in 
general. 

Q.  They  are  prepared  to  catch  codfish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  all  catch  a  few  ? — A.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  t 

Q.  Yes,  or  where  yon  were  fishing,  all  aroand  the  coast  ? — A.  Well, 
they  catch  very  few. 

Q.  What  do  yon  call  very  few  t  Do  they  all  take  some  home  t — A. 
Yes,  some,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  these  codfish  right  on  the  mackerel  ground  T  They 
are  all  prepared  for  catching  cod  f — A.  Yes ;  they  are  all  ready  at  the 
time, 

Q.  They  carry  the  gear  to  catch  codfish  as  well  as  mackerel? — A. 
Yes ;  they  carry  some  gear ;  not  very  much. 

Q«  But  they  all  carry  some,  so  that  when  the  mackerel  are  not  biting 
they  catch  cod  on  the  same  founds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  gurry  of  codfish?  Do  they  clean  them 
on  deck? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  throw  it  over  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  fishing-ground  ?— A.  Most  likely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Stapieton  ? — A.  I  am  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him.    I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  out  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  fish  inshore  or  outshore  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  fishing  in  the  years  1871, 1872,  and  1873  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  don't  you  know  that  the  Dominion  Government  ceased  to  issue 
licenses  after  the  year  1870  ? — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  of  any  licenses  issued  in  1871  ? — A.  No ;  only  as  I 
heard.    I  don't  know  of  any  being  issued. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  that  had  licenses  in  1871, 1872,  and  1873?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  know  that  they  could  get 
them  if  they  wished  them  ?  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  issued 
or  not  in  those  years  ? — A.  No. 

(Mr.  Dana  refers  to  correspondence,  cited  in  brief,  showing  that  no 
licenses  were  issued  after  1870.) 

Mr.  Weathebbe.  They  were  not  aware  of  that.  All  I  wanted  to  show 
W2IS  that  they  were  running  the  risk. 

Mr.  Dana.  You  cannot  show  that  by  witnesses  saying  they  had  no 
licenses. 

Mr.  Weathebbe.  We  admit  that  there  were  none  issued. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  sailed  out  of  Gloucester  several  times.  Yon  have  mentioned 
the  occasions.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shore  fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  the  seine  fishing  ? — A.  I  have  been  seining  off  there,  from 
Gloocester. 

Q«  How  far  out  ? — A.  Sometimes  a  long  way,  and  ^metimes  very 
handy. 

Q.  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  seining  done  all  along  the  Massachu- 
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setts  coast  near  Oloacester  and  that  neighborhood  t — A^  Yes;  soie, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  weir  Ashing  there  on  that  coast !— A. 
Yes,  on  the  Massachasetts  coast  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  snccessfal  fishery ;  a  good  many  people  employed  ui 
it  and  a  great  many  fish  caught  t — ^A.  They  used  to  get  bait  there;  thsi 
is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  anything  about  whether  it  was  snccessful  or  not  )— 
A.  No. 

Q.  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  a  good  many  people  on- 
ployed  Y — ^A.  I  was  not  in  that  sort  of  fishing. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  going  on,  didn't  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Also,  yon  learned  by  being  at  Gloucester  that  in  the  aatamo,  in 
November,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mackerel  fishing  off  Gape  Godt— 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Tnose  mackerel  that  came  down  from  here,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
antumn,  those  were  good  mackerel,  were  they  not  t — A.  Yes ;  late  in 
the  season. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  seining  in  vessels  on  the  American  eoistf— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  commanders  of  vessels  you  were  in,  sein- 
ing!— A.  I  could  give  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  I  was  in;  not  the 
captain. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  vessel's  namet — A.  I  can  hardly  lemembeL 
She  had  such  a  hard  name  I  forget  it. 

Q.  Oan  you  state  the  captain's  name  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  the  names  of  any  of  the  vessels  I — ^A.  The  lael  one 
was  the  S.  B.  Lane,  Gaptain  Jacobs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  other  vessels  or  captains  of  the  ^eaaeils 
you  were  seining  in  t— A.  No.    I  was  only  part  of  two  years  seining. 

Q.  Were  you  long  employed  each  season  f — A«  One  month  die  fink 
time  and  the  whole  season  the  last  time. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  bay  were  you  seining  f — A.  We  fished  off 
Block  Island  in  the  spring,  in  Jane;  and  we  fished  on  George's  as  the 
season  advanced,  and  from  away  down  to  Moant  Desert. 

Q.  You  followed  along  f — A.  Yes ;  and  back  to  Gape  God. 

Q.  When  were  you  at  Gape  God  t — A.  In  the  last  of  October. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  of  the  American  fishery  having  failed  T — A.  YeB. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  in  the  States  t — A.  This  year,  I  believe,  it  has 
failed. 

Q.  That  is,  the  inshore  fishery.  When  you  were  in  the  States,  oo 
board  an  American  vessel,  why  did  you  not  fish  in  American  waten, 
and  why  did  you  come  here  to  fish  t — A.  There  was  no  booking  therOi 

Q.  That  is,  no  fish  conld  be  caught  with  hook  and  line  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  not ;  was  it  because  the  fish  were  not  round  there!— A  Hie 
seines  had  destroyed  them. 

Q.  Then  yon  heard  that  the  American  fishery  had  been  destroyed  by 
seine  fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  themselves  f — A  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  American  fisi  ly 
that  you  were  obliged  to  come  here  to  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  You  refer  to  the  fishing  this  year  f — A.  For  as  much  as  three  y  rs 
they  have  not  hooked  any  fish. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  not  caught  any  maokerel  with  hooks  in  American 
waters  Y — A.  Nothing  worth  talking  abont  for  the  last  throe  years. 

Q*  Have  yoa  been  there  daring  those  three  years  T — ^A.  I  was  there 
in  1871. 

Q.  When  were  yoa  next  there  f — A.  I  was  {here  in  sammer,  right 
along  every  year  till  last  Jane. 

Q.  Sammer  fishing  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States? — A.  Off  the 
coast  of  Massachnsetts. 

Q.  And  yon  foand  fish,  did  yoa  not? — A.  Yes;  we  foand  some,  more 
or  less. 

Q.  Yoa  got  pretty  good  fares  f — A.  Some  years  we  did. 

Q.  When  were  yoa  fishing  on  the  American  coast  t — A.  Since  1873. 

Q.  What  did  yon  catch  in  1874  f — A.  We  went  to  the  George's  cod- 
fishing  antil  Jane. 

Q.  And  then  yoa  went  mackereling,  I  snppose.  Where  did  you 
go  f — A.  To  Block  Island  and  along  the  coast. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  catch  t — A.  The  catch  was  not  very  large. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  vessel  f — A.  Seventy  tons. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  catch  f — A.  Aboat  800  barrels. 

Q.  Do  yoa  call  that  a  destroyed  fishery  t— A.  That  catch  was  made 
with  a  seine. 

Q.  In  1875  what  vessel  were  yoa  in,  and  where  did  yoa  fish  on  the 
Anaerican  coast  f — A.  I  was  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Did  yoa  do  any  mackerel-fishing  in  1875  f — A.  ^o. 

Q.  Did  yoa  have  a  good  yield  of  codfish  f — A.  Pretty  fair. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  T — A.  I  conld  not  say. 

Q.  How  mach  did  yoa  get  ? — A.  We  made  short  trips  and  sold  the 
fish  when  we  came  in.    I  cannot  tell  the  catch  for  the  season. 

Q.  Where  were  yoa  in  1876  f — A.  That  is  another  time,  I  was  down 
here ;  I  forgot  to  mention  it.  I  was  fishing  on  this  coast  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  on  the  American  coast  at  all  in  1876  f — A.  No. 

Q.  In  1874  yoa  were  cod-fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1875  were  yoa  mackerel-fishing  t — A.  I  was,  either  in  1874 
or  1876. 

Q.  From  1873  to  the  present  time,  how  many  years  were  yoa  mack- 
erel-fishing on  the  American  coast  T — A.  From  1871  antil  last  year  in 
Jane. 

Q.  Bat  yoa  were  fishing  on  this  coast  in  1876  f — A.  I  was  fishing  in 
an  American  vessel. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  yoa  been  fishing  on  the  American  coast  for 
mackerel  f — ^A.  One  whole  year ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  yoa  caaght  800  barrels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  has  told  yoa  that  the  American  fishery  has  been  destroyed  t 
Ton  have  not  been  there  mackerel-fishing  except  one  year  T — A.  I  was 
fishing  there  and  here  also ;  part  of  the  year  I  was  cod-fishing  off  therCi 
and  part  of  the  year  1  was  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  fairly  try  mackerel-fishing  on  the  American  coast  T — 
A.  Yes  ;  I  tried  at  hooking  one  year  for  a  month. 

Q.  That  mode  of  fishing  has  rather  gone  oat,  I  believe  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  the  other  modes  ased  for  taking  mackerel  are  saccessfal,  are 
they  not  T — ^A.  They  seem  to  be,  except  this  year. 

By  Mr,  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Yoa  are  following  the  old  mode  of  catching  fish  oo  these  shores  f 
— A.  Yes. 
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No.  65. 

Hon.  KOBERT  YouNO,  residing  at  Oaraqaette,  N.  B.,  merchant,  caBed 
on  behalf  of  the  Oovernment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ei- 
amiaed. 

By  Mr.  Thompson : 

Question.  Yon  are  president  of  the  execative  council  of  New  Bnuu- 
wick? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  member  of  the  legislative  council  as  well,  I  believe !— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Y'ou  reside,  I  think,  on  the  shores  of  Bay  Ghaleursf— A.  Yes;  at 
Garaquette. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! — A.  Twenty-six  yean. 

Q.  Y^ou  are  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  along  ihe  coast,  I  presame, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  on  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  kinds  of  fish  chiefly  taken  in  that  bay  f— A.  Godfiab, 
mackerel,  and  herring. 

Q.  Take  mackerel;  are  they  taken  out  in  the  body  of  the  bay  or  in- 
shore t — A.  Inshore  principally. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore,  as  a  rule,  are  they  taken?  — A  Most  of 
them  are  taken  within  from  one  to  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Seldom  as  far  out  as  three  miles  t — A.  Sometimes  some  are  taken 
outside ;  but  the  principal  portion  is  taken  within  a  mile  or  two  of  tbe 
shore. 

Q.  Those  taken  outside  are  comparatively  few  f — A.  Gomparativdr 
few. 

Q.  Gould  any  one  successfully  carry  on  the  business  of  waAaA 
fishing  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  or  the  gulf,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  if  pm- 
hibited  from  coming  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  to  fish  f— A«  'DiftJ 
could  not. 

Q.  Mackerel  is  eminently  an  inshore  fish  f— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  fish  are  taken  on  your  shores!  You  .fish  for  cod  t— A. 
For  cod  and  herring. 

Q.  Is  herring  entirely  an  inshore  fish  t— A.  Yes.  Some  small  qaaati- 
ties  are  taken  outside  the  bay. 

Q.  You  catch  them  inshore,  at  what  time  T — ^We  catch  cod  inahoie  at 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  in  May  and  June. 

Q.  They  are  chiefly  taken  inshore,  then  t — A.  Ohiefly. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  taken  from  the  shore  t — A.  About  a  couple  of 
miles  out  in  some  places.    From  two  to  six  miles  out  at  first. 

Q.  When  the  cod  first  come,  a  large  proportion  is  taken  inshore  f— A- 
Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  proportion  so  taken  f — A.  About  tbree-foartltf. 

Q.  That  continues  in  May  and  Junef — A.  In  the  month  of  May  and 
the  best  part  of  June. 

Q.  After  that  they  strike  out  ? — A.  Yes ;  into  deep  water. 

Q.  How  about  halibut  f — A.  Halibut  are  gener^Uly  taken,  I  think,  ia 
Jeep  water. 

Q.  How  about  haddock  and  pollack  ! — A.  We  have  no  pollack  onoor 
coast. 

Q.   You  have  haddock!— A.  Yes.    They  are  taken  in  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  during  the  years  of  the  Beciprod^ 
Treaty,  large  numbers  of  American  mackerel-fishing  vessds  freqaeotM 
the  bay  t— A.  Y^ou  refer  to  the  years  from  1854  to  ISSG.  I  hsve  setf 
large  numbers  of  American  vessels  in  the  bay  during  those  yeare. 
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Q.  Before  1854  did  they  come  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  before 
1854. 

Q.  They  fished  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  cutters  ever  interfere  with  them  before  the  Eeciprocity 
Treaty,  before  1854  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  After  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  abro^rated  in  1866,  and  from  that 
on  and  before  the  Treaty  of  Washin^on  in  1871  was  made,  the  Americans 
still  came  in  the  same  way  ? — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  Did  the  cutters  come  in  once  in  a  while  then  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  cutters  meddle  with  them  ? — A.  They  came  between  1866 
and  1871. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  fishermen  do  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  get 
under  way  and  leave  and  go  down  the  bay  when  the  cutters  came  in 
sig^ht.    They  were  fishing  close  inshore. 

Q.  That  was  the  usual  practice? — A.  I  have  seen  it  done  several 
times. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  have  you  seen  at  one  time !— A.  I  have  seen 
at  one  time  ofif  my  own  place  about  100  vessels. 

Q.  That  is  off  Garaquette  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  all  fishing  within  three  miles  of  shore  t — ^A.  Most  of 
them,  not  all  of  them  ;  but  I  should  say  three-fourths  of  them,  perhaps 
more. 

Q.  They  were  all  fishing  for  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  During  the  time  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  from  that  on,  about 
how  many  mackerelers  frequented  the  bay  ? — A.  About  300. 

Q.  After  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  abolished,  they  still  came  in  the 
same  manner  f — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  no  difference. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  has  there  been  any  falling  off,  and  if  so, 
where  t — A.  There  have  not  been  so  many  since  1871.  I  have  not  seen 
so  many  in  the  bay  since  1871. 

Q.  How  many,  on  an  average^  have  you  seen  in  the  bay  since  1871  f — 
A.  I  should  say  about  100 ;  the  number  may  be  more. 

Q.  Of  course  yon  are  speaking  now  only  of  Bay  Ohalears  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  vessels  come  direct  to  Ba^  Chaleurs,  I  believe ;  they  do  not 
stop  to  fish  in  the  gulf  or  around  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Those 
who  come  to  Bay  Chaleurs  generally  return  to  the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  trips  will  American  vessels  make  in  a  season  to  Bay 
Cbalenrs  f — A.  They  generally  make  two  trips,  but  some  will  make  three. 

Q.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  transshipping  has  been  prac- 
ticed, have  not  the  vessels  made  more  trips  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  with 
respect  to  transshipping ;  they  do  not  transship  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  transship  at  Oansof — A.  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  a  large  cod-fishing  business  of  your  own  t — A. 
I  do  principally  a  cod- fishing  business. 

Q.  You  have  men  and  boats  to  fish  for  cod  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  fish  ? — A.  To  the  Mediterranean  and  West 
ladies.  There  is  a  large  local  consumption  ;  we  sell  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
the  province. 

Q.  Do  you  send  an 3'  to  the  United  States  f — A.  No. 

Q.  The  herring  fishery  along  your  coast  is  a  large  one? — A.  Yes,  there 
IS  a  large  quantity  of  herring  taken  on  our  coast. 

Q.  What  do  you  with  the  herring  you  take  ! — A.  They  are  generally 
shipped  to  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Q.  None  to  New  York  that  you  are  aware  off — A.  I  think  some  of  the 
spring  herring  are  sent  to  the  State  from  the  north  side  of  Bay  Chaleurs. 
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I  am  not  aware  whether  any  have  been  sent  latterly,  bn t  years  ago  aone 
were  sent  from  there. 

Q.  None  were  sent  from  yoar  side;  the  New  Brunswick  side  of  tk 
bay  t — A.  No.  They  have  been  sent  from  oar  side  of  the  bay  to  Irehmd 
in  pretty  large  qnantities. 

Q-  How  many  men  and  boats  do  you  employ  T — A.  In  myownboits 
I  have  60  men. 

Q.  In  how  many  boats  t — A.  I  also  supply  a  nnmber  of  boats;  I  do 
not  own  the  boats,  bat  I  supply  the  fishermen. 

Q.  They  are  fishing  for  you  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  inshore  t — A.  Those  who  fish  in  my  own  boats  M 
inshore. 

Q.  Those  yon  supply  Y — A.  Those  I  supply  I  buy  the  fish  from  tiiem. 

Q.  At  a  price  agreed  upon  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  per  quintal  you  pay  for  the  codfish  Y— A.  Four 
dollars. 

Q.  That  is  after  it  is  dried  and  cured  f — A.  Yes,  and  read?  for 
market. 

Q.  I  suppose,  as  regards  those  who  fish  inshore  in  your  boats,  yoa 
take  the  fish  and  pay  them  in  the  same  way  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  people  in  the  county  of  Oloocester  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  or  Bay  Chaleurs  ever  sent  a  vessel  to  Amer- 
ican waters  to  fish  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  to  the  )>eople  of  yoar  district  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is 
no  advantage  whatever  ? — A.  Not  so  far  as  selling  fish  is  concernsd. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  many  American  fishing- vessels  have  you  seen  yourself  withis 
the  last  few  years  in  Bay  Ohaleurs  ? — A.  I  have  seen  about  40  myadf. 

Q.  In  what  year  !— A.  In  1872, 1873,  and  1874. 

Q.  About  the  same  number  in  each  of  those  years  f — ^A.  Yes;  flonb 
years  perhaps  more  or  less. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  average  from  1872  to  1874,  inclusive  f— A.  Tea^ 
of  those  I  saw  myself. 

Q.  How  many  in  1875  and  1876 1 — A.  There  may  have  been  as  many 
those  years,  but  I  cannot  be  as  positive  in  regard  to  them.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  number  fell  off  and  there  were  not  as  many  as  before.  I 
saw  about  a  dozen  this  year. 

No.  66. 

BoNALD  McDonald,  farmer  and  fisherman.  East  Point,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  fishing  !— An- 
swer. About  15  years. 

Q.  Is  fishing  carried  on*  to  any  extent  in  your  neighborhood!-  L 
Yes. 

Q.  With  what  class  of  craft  do  you  fish  T — ^A.  Boats. 

Q.  Has  that  kind  of  fishing  increased  much  of  late  years  f — A.  Y  . 

Q.  How  much  would  you  say  during  the  last  five  years  f — A  It  1  ^ 
fully  doubled. 

Q.  And  you  find  it  pretty  profitable  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  East  Point  to  the  Chapel  is  one.of  the  best  fishing  groa  s 
at  the  island  t — ^A.  It  is  one  of  the  best ;  I  could  not  say  it  is  the  be 
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Q.  How  many  boats  are  engaged  from  East  Point  to  Georgetown  and 
roond  Eaat  Point  f — ^A.  There  are  a  large  number,  bat  I  eoald  not  say 
how  many. 

Q.  How  many  about  East  Point  f — ^A.  From  East  Point  to  Soaris 
there  are  probably  from  100  to  150  boats ;  there  are  over  100. 

Q.  Are  they  small  boats  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  I  believe  they  are  larger  t — ^A* 
Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  to  a  boat  f — A.  On  the  north  side  about 
four  men  to  a  boat. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  the  boats  cateh  their  fish  t — A.  From 
oBe  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  of  the  shore ',  principally  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  many  American  fishermen  visited  you  during  the  last  15  or 
20  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  yourself  by  dozens  and  hundreds  at  a  time  t 
—A,  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  fish  when  they  come  round  your  part  of  the 
island  t — A.  Principally  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  ilsh  on  the  same  ground  as  the  boats  t — ^A.  Yes,  pretty 
much  so. 

Q.  Do  the  men  in  the  boats  catch  any  fish  besides  mackerel  t — A. 
Codfish. 

Q.  To  any  extent  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Largely  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  these  codfish  within  tbe  three  miles  or  outside  f — 
A.  The  principal  part  are  taken  inside  of  the  three  miles.  We  catch 
some  outside. 

Q.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  you  take  large  quantities  of  herring  for 
bait! — A.  Yea. 

Q.  They  are  taken  right  inshore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Kot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tbe  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  Y — A.  About  seven  summers. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  in  an  American  schooner  f — A.  About  1859 
or  1860. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  f — A.  Daniel  McFie,  of  Olou- 
oester,  Daniel  McFie,  captain. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fishf — A.  We  began  to  fish  along  the  island 
towards  North  Cape.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  And  you  fishea  along  at  all  the  usual  places  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  that  year  f — A.  About  200  barrels  for  the 
season. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore  did  you  usually  fish  ? — A.  We  fished  mostly 
all  over  the  bay.  The  principal  part  of  the  fish  we  got  on  the  Canada 
shore  and  Cape  Breton  shore  and  along  the  island.  We  caught  a  few 
on  Bank  Bradley,  and  some  up  northward  about  Gasp^.  The  principal 
part  we  got  on  Cape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  on  Bank  Bradley  9 — A.  Not  more 
than  from  15  to  20  barrels,  perhaps  less. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  that  year  t — A.  No. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  f— A.  1859  or  1860. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  next ! — ^A.  In  Battler. 

Q.  How  many  summers  were  yon  in  that  vessel  f — A.  Oue  summer. 

Q.  Who  was  tbe  captain  t — A.  Andrew  Layton. 

Q«  Where  did  the  vessel  hail  from  f — A.  Gloucester. 

64  F 
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Q.  How  many  barrels  did  she  get  f — ^A.  Aboat  1,000  barrels. 

Q.  Oaptain  Layton  is  always  sacoessful  apparently  t — ^A.  I  belien 
he  is. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  best  fishermen  in  the  fleet  f — A.  In  his  time,  irhei 
he  was  in  the  bay,  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  to  fish  f — ^A.  I  shipped  at  East  Point,  Piioee 
Edward  Island,  and  we  fished  along  to  West  Cape ;  then  up  the  west 
shore,  np  to  the  Bay  Chaleurs ;  then  off  Bank  Bradley,  and  afterwiid 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  away  np  the  Canada  shore,  above  Gufi. 

Q.  Did  you  take  fish  on  Bank  Bradley  T — A.  From  70  to  100  barrel& 

Q.  Taking  the  fish  yon  got  off  East  Point,  along  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, along  the  west  shore  and  Canada  shore,  how  far  from  the  land  did 
yon  catch  them  f — A.  Along  the  island  and  the  west  shore,  we  got  the 
principal  part  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  How  did  yon  do  along  the  west  shore  f — A.  From  the  time  we  left 
Bay  Chaleurs  we  probably  got  about  20Q  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  Bay  Chaleurs  f — A.  Tes. 

Q*  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  We  tried  everywhere ;  part  of  the 
time  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  much  in  the  center  of  the  bay  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  fish  somewhat  there  f — A.  We  did. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  large  catch  was  taken  within  three  miles 
of  shore  f — A.  About  one-half. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  take  the  other  half  t — A.  On  Bank  Bradley  and  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  fished  ! — ^A.  W.  S.  Biker. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  yon  in  her  T — A.  Four  consecutive  jean* 

Q.  Who  WHS  the  captain  f — A.  A.  K.  Pierce, 

Q.  What  did  yon  catch  the  first  summer  in  her! — A.  Something  over 
900  barrels. 

Q.  What  the  second  year  f — A.  About  the  same,  over  900  barcels. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  the  third  year  f — A.  About  400  barrels. 

Q.  And  the  fourth  year  f — ^A.  About  500  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  schooner  T — ^A.  From  98  to  100  tons. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  take  the  catches  those  four  years — did  yoa  go  to 
the  same  places  every  year  t — A.  To  pretty  much  the  same  plaoea.  We 
generally  took  a  great  many  round  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape 
Breton.    We  got  some  at  Bank  Bradley  and  some  at  Magdalen  Islaoda. 

Q.  Those  you  took  at  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  how 
far  from  the  shore  were  they  taken  f — A.  One  trip  we  made  I  sappoee 
we  got  about  400  barrels  at  one  time,  all  inshore. 

Q.  Taking  the  finh  caaght  daring  the  whole  four  seasons,  what  pro- 
portion  would  be  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  At  least 
two-thirds. 

Q.  Ton  did  catch  a  few  on  Bank  Bradley  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  vessels  accustomed  to  fish  on  Bank  Bradley  f— A  We 
never  fished  a  great  deal  there,  except  when  we  found  fish  there.  One 
time  we  got  a  decent  haul. 

Q.  Did  you  try  there  very  often  T — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  were  only  once  successful  t— A.  Once  we  were  successfol. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  f — A.  The  only  time  m  that  vessel. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  where  do  American  vessels  go  to  fish ;  do  they  make 
for  Bank  Bradley  or  for  inshore! — A.  They  make  for  inshore. 

Q.  Why  T — ^A.  Because  the  fish  are  generally  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  yon  fished  f — ^A.  Bension,  of 
Gloucester.    I  fished  two  months  in  her  at  the  latter  part  of  the  seasoi. 
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Q.  Where  did  yoa  fish  f — A.  Boand  North  Gape  and  Malpecqae  and 
Margaree. 

Q.  Were  yoa  in  British  bottoms  besides  the  American  vessels  you 
bave  named  f — A.  I  was  in  one.  I  have  been  mostly  boat-fishing  since 
then. 

Q.  Ton  have  been  15  years  fishing  altogether  1 — A.  That  is  between 
boat  and  schooner  fishing. 

Q.  Daring  those  15  years  what  woald  be  the  average  namber  of  the 
American  fie ?t  which  came  down  to  the  bay? — A.  I  should  say  from 
400  to  500  sail.  I  have  counted  300  sail  at  one  place ;  they  sailed  past 
East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  during  one  day. 

Q.  Did  these  300  vessels  fish  on  the  same  grounds  ? — A.  Pretty  much 
80 :  they  try  all  along. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  were  they  accustomed  to  fish  as 
they  sailed  along? — A.  Aloog  the  island,  generally  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  shore.  That  is  the  principal  fishing-ground.  Of  course  they 
drift  off. 

Q.  Suppose  they  do  not  drift  off,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any 
fisherman  deliberately  goes  to  the  open  sea,  and  there  hauls  to  and  com- 
mences to  fish  ? — A.  There  may  be  some  cases.  Men  have  different 
notions  about  fishing;  some  prefer  one  thing  and  some  another.  As  a 
general  thing  they  try  inshore,  and  if  they  cannot  get  fish  they  try  off- 
shore. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  successful  in  finding  fish  off  shore  ? — A.  We 
got  more  inshore  than  offshore,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  American  schooners  injure  the  boat-fishing  ? — A.  I  should  think 
they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  do  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  do. 

Q.  Are  they  looked  upon  as  benefactors  ? — A.  The  boat-fishermen  do 
not  at  all  like  to  see  them  come. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  they  lee-bow  the  boats,  throw  out  large  quan- 
tities of  bait  and  take  the  fish  from  the  boats,  so  that  the  boats  have 
no  chance  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  American  vessels  are  down  this  year? — A. 
I  have  not  seen  many. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  know  how  many  there  are  in  the  bay  ? — A.  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Is  this  a  good  fishing  year — are  you  catching  plenty  of  mackerel? 
^A.  There  is  good  fishing  round  the  island.  It  is  a  good  year  where  I 
am  boat-fishing. 

Q.  When  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast  did  you,  when  in  American 
vessels,  take  as  large  a  catch  as  you  ased  to  do?  Did  they  do  much 
injury  to  American  vessels  ? — A.  We  never  were  much  injured  by  them. 

Q.  How  used  you  to  act  j  did  you  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  cutters? 
—A.  We  sneaked  in  once  in  a  while.  There  was  one  year  we  had  a 
license. 

Q.  You  then  fished  where  you  liked  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  the  cutters  were  about  or  not,  you  went  inshore  to  fish? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  no  information  as  to  American  vessdls  in  the  bay  this 
year? — A.  Only  what  I  heard  from  captains. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  from  American  captains  ? — A.  No ;  it  was  from  an 
island  captain.  Oaptain  James  Macdonald,  of  the  Lettie,  who  has  landed 
250  barrels,  told  me  he  thought  about  150  vessels  were  in  the  gulf.  That 
was  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
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Q.  About  purse-seining;  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it,  I  sapposel— 
A.  I  have  seen  it,  but  not  much  of  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  effect  of  it  on  the  fisheries  9— A  I 
should  not  think  it  was  any  benefit. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  were  the  four  years  you  were  on  the  W,  S.  Baker  I— A 
1867, 1866, 1865,  and  1864. 

Q.  In  the  Battler  you  made  the  best  voyage  you  ever  made — ^1,000 
barrels  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  f — A.  Three  trips }  we  got  scarcely  anything  tiie 
last  trip. 

Q.  On  the  first  trip,  did  you  go  to  the\Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  Te& 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  t — A.  Perhaps  200  barrels. 

Q,  Did  you  go  to  Bank  Bradley  f — A.  Yes ;  we  got  some  there ;  about 
70  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  your  whole  catch  that  tripf — A.  Five  hundred  and 
forty  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  On  the  second  trip  did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  t— A.  About  150  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bank  Bradley  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  catch  of  the  second  trip  f — A.  Four  houdTed 
barrels. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  go  except  to  Magdalen  Islands  ? — A.  Boand 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  The  third  trip  was  a  failure,  and  you  only  got  100  banetef— A 
Thereabouts. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  f — A.  Principally  on  the  Gape  Breton 
shore. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  take  the  four  years  you  were  in  the  W.  S.  Baker. 
Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  first  year  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  maket — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  round  Magdalen  Islands  on  the  first 
trip  T — A.  Probably  about  100  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bank  Bradley  f — A.  Yes;  we  probably  got  150 
barrels  there. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  was  the  catch  of  the  first  trip  f — A.  About 
600. 

Q.  On  the  second  trip  of  the  first  year,  did  you  go  to  the  Magdaloi 
Islands  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  the  second  trip  f — ^A.  In  the  Bend  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  f — A.    Pour  hundred. 

Q.  The  next  year  you  got  the  catch  in  how  many  trips  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  on  the  first  trip  t — ^A.  Yes; 
we  got  there  about  70  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  1 — A.  We  got  none  on 
Orphan ;  we  got  probably  100  on  Bradley. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  rest  ?— A.  Along  Prince  Edward  Isla  d. 

Q.  How  many  comprised  the  first  catch  f — A.  Something  over  ^  K) 
barrels. 

Q.  On  the  second  trip,  bow  many  did  you  get  at  the  Magdr  ^ 
Islands? — A.  None. 

Q.  How  many  at  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  !— A.  None. 
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Q.  Where  did  yon  get  them  all  f — A.  On  the  north  side  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island. 

Q.  That  brings  yon  down  to  1866 ;  you  got  400  barrels  that  year  in 
how  many  trips  f — A.  One. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  f — A.  We  were  out  the  whole  season  one  trip ; 
we  went  everywhere  through  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there  ? — A.  Probably  60  or  60  barrels ; 
perhaps  more. 

Q.  How  many  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — A.  We  did  not  get  a 
great  many  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Fisherman's  Bank  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there! — A.  We  got  a  few  scattered  all 
over  the  bay ;  it  was  hard  picking. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  400  barrels  !— A.  We  were  from 
about  the  last  of  August  to  the  end  of  the  season,  some  time  in  October. 

Q.  That  year  when  you  were  so  nnlucky,  you  say  you  did  not  catch 
more  than  half  the  fish  within  three  miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  It  might 
be  a  little  over  one-half^  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  In  the  last  year  you  fished  in  American  vessels,  the  last  year  you 
were  on  board  the  S.  S.  Baker,  you  caught  500  barrels,  now  many  trips  f — 
A.  One  trip. 

Q.  Where  did  you  goY — A.  Principally  along  Prince  Edward  Island, 
round  North  Gape,  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  f ^A.  Yes.  I  don't  suppose 
we  got  over  40  barrels  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — A.  Yes ;  we  got  a 
few  fish,  I  could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  different  captains  had  difBarent  no- 
tions about  places  where  to  fish  f — A.  Some  men  are  more  for  fishing  off 
shore  than  others,  I  believe.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Yon  usually  fish  rather  inshore  f — ^A.  We  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  it.    We  get  big  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  When  you  begin  fishing  inshore  do  you  not  drift  out  beyond  three 
miles  T — A.  Of  course,  vessels  do. 

Q.  Do  you  drift  out  5  or  6  miles  f — ^A.  I  call  that  outshore  fishing.  We 
hardly  ever  drift  off  that  far. 

Q.  Four  or  five  miles? — A.  Sometimes  you  get  mackerel  outside,  but 
as  a  general  thing  we  fish  inshore. 

Q.  In  that  kind  of  fishing  you  think  you  get  more  inside  of  three  miles  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  you  get  more  than  one-half  of  your  fish  inside  of  three 
miles  Y — ^A.  We  made  one  trip  altogether  very  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Of  the  whole  catch,  would  more  than  one-half  be  taken  inshore? — 
A  I  should  say  two-thirds. 

Q.  You  were  asked  something  about  the  number  of  American  schoon- 
ers in  the  bay  this  year,  and  yon  stated  that  Gaptain  Macdonald  had 
estimated  the  number  at  150  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  yourself  this  year  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I 
have  seen  more  than  thirty  sail  this  year  at  one  time< 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  At  East  Point,  probably  three  or 
four  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  more  American  vessels  there  this  year  than  there  have 
been  for  three  or  four  years  past  ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  as  I  am  not 
fishing  on  board  a  vessel. 
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Q.  How  far  OQt  do  yoa  go  fishing  t — ^A.  Sometimes  one,  two,  or  thm 
miles. 

Q,  Ton  have  not  seen  more  than  30  American  vessels  this  year  at  ofie 
timef — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  see  last  year  T — A.  I  conld  not  exactly  say 
how  many  at  one  time. 

Q.  A  dozen  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  or  less  T — A.  I  think  more. 

Q.  How  many  more  T — A.  Perhaps  15  or  20  sail  at  a  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  greatest  number  yon  saw  together  in  1875  f— A.  I 
could  not  tell  by  the  dates. 

Q.  Only  a  small  number  as  compared  with  former  years,  I  suppose  f— 
A.  There  was  not  so  large  a  fleet  as  in  former  years,  for  there  had  beea 
large  fleets.  Some  years  I  should  say  there  were  probably  600  or  700 
vessels  in  the  bay. 

Q.  But  the  number  has  diminished  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
very  much,  until  this  year  f — A  Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  American 
mackerelers  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  last  year^^A. 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Give  the  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  number  on  your  coast;; 
they  mostly  all  go  to  East  Point  ? — ^A.  Many  will  go  by  while  I  sleep 
at  night 

Q.  Do  they  not  stop  there  if  the  fish  are  there  t^A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Give  the  best  estimate  you  can  of  the  number  of  American  ves- 
sels in  the  bay  last  year. — A.  Since  I  was  not  in  a  vessel  or  throagbtke 
bay,  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  say  the  number. 

Q.  You  know  the  number  has  fallen  off  very  much  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  namber  has  been 
quite  small  T — A.  There  was  not  nearly  so  large  a  fleet ;  the  numtekis 
fallen  off,  of  course. 

No.  67. 

HoLLAiiD  C.  Payson,  fishery  overseer  for  Long  and  Bryer  Islands, 
residing  at  Westport.  Digby  County,  N.  S.,  called  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  Westport  is  on  Bryer  Island  ? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Kova  Scotia  side  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  one  side  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  other  by  St. 
Mary's  Bay  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  St.  Mary's  Bay  is  a  long  bay  running  up  into  Digby  County;  what 
length  is  it f — ^A.  About  30  miles. 

Q.  And  how  wide  is  the  bay  f — A.  About  nine  miles  across  at  our  part 

Q.  How  wide  is  it  at  Petit  Passage  T — A.  About  six  miles ;  over  five. 

Q.  The  northern  side  of  the  bay  is  confined  by  Digby  Neck,  a  lo  g 
stretch  of  land! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  long  is  that  neck  of  land  and  the  two  islands  I-  ^ 
From  27  to  30  miles. 

Q.  How  wide  is  that  neck  of  land  ? — A.  At  some  places  not  over  r  t 
mile. 

Q.  All  round  the  neck  of  land  on  both  sides  of  it  there  are  vala  s 
fisheries  f — A.  Yes,  for  herring  and  mackerel. 
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Q.  Is  it  SO  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Mary's  f — A.  There  is 
fishing  all  ia  that  bay. 

Q.  AH  round  the  shore  of  St.  Mary's  Bay,  both  shores  of  Digby  Neck, 
and  round  the  islands  f — A.  Yes;  there  is  fishing  all  round  there. 

Q.  You  are  inspector  of  fisheries  there  f — A.  Yes;  up  to  Tiverton  and 
Petit  Passage. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  value  of  the  fisheries  there? — A. 
Last  year  the  fishermen  exported  about  $200,000  worth  of  fish. 

Q.  What  parts  of  the  coast  does  that  include  T — A.  The  two  islands. 

Q.  From  the  two  islands,  which  constitute  about  7  miles  of  the  30 
miles  of  the  neck  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  the  fish  exported  amounted  to 
$200,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  portion  of  the  fishery  is  as  good  as  yours  ? — A.  Well, 
perhaps  not  quite ;  they  are  not  as  fully  carried  out. 

Q.  Fish  are  as  plentiful? — A.  There  is  fishing  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  The  people  on  those  islands  live  almost  exclusively  by  fishing  ? — 
A.  Pretty  much  altogether. 

Q.  For  a  number  of  years  your  district  has  been  frequented  by  small 
American  schooners  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  fish  do  they  catch  ?— A.  They  catch  the  same  kinds 
as  we  do — cod,  halibut,  pollack,  and  herring. 

Q.  They  catch  their  own  bait  ? — A.  The  small  vessels  catch  their  own 
bait. 

Q.  Besides  these  small  American  schooMcrs,  your  district  is  frequented 
by  other  American  fishing- vessels  ? — ^A.  A  great  many  other  vessels 
come  in  mainly  for  bait,  sometimes  for  ice,  and  go  out  again. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  in  for  bait  ? — A.  I  have  known  some  ves- 
sels to  come  three  times  in  a  season. 

Q.  Where  do  the  small  American  vessels  take  their  fish? — A.  To 
where  they  belong,  I  suppose ;  they  come  from  along  the  coast  down  to 
Mount  Desert. 

Q.  It  is  a  business  that  is  increasing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  fish  there  during  the  season  ? — A.  The 
small  fishing-vessels  fish  there  during  the  season,  and  the  other  vessels 
oome  in  for  bait.  There  are  fisheries  at  Whale  Gove  and  White  Gove, 
from  one  to  three  miles  above  Petit  Passage,  and  quite  an  extensive 
fishery  about  five  miles  above.  The  people  there  complained  of  the 
small  American  vessels  coming  there  and  interfering  with  the  fishery. 
I  told  them  I  could  not  do  anything,  because  the  Americans  are  allowed 
the  same  privileges  as  we  are.  I  also  heard  complaints  of  the  Ameri- 
cans transgressing  the  law  by  Sabbath  fishing  and  throwing  gurry  over- 
board. In  two  cases  I  issued  a  warrant,  but  they  got  out  of  the  way 
and  it  was  not  served  upon  them. 

Q.  Why  do  the  American  schooners  come  over  to  your  district,  and 
not  fish  on  their  own  coast  ? — A.  They  said  the  fishery  on  their  own 
coast  has  failed,  and  they  gave  me  as  a  reason  that  they  thought  it  was 
a  good  deal  due  to  the  trawling  practices. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  they  been  coming  there  ? — A.  Three 
or  four  years. 

Q.  They  gave  you  that  as  the  reason  why  they  come  to  your  coast? — 
A.  I  talk  to  a  great  many  masters  of  American  vessels.  My  son  keeps 
an  ice-house,  and  they  come  there  for  ice,  and  I  have  talked  with  them 
abont  the  fisheries,  and  they  told  me  the  trawling  had,  in  a  measure, 
broken  up  their  fishing. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  thpy  catch  cod,  pollack,  and  had- 
dock?— A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.    The  large  vessels  fish  mostly 
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^atside  the  three  miles,  bat  the  small  veasels  fiah  on  the  same  gromd 
as  oar  own  fishermen.  The  small  vessels  fish  within  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile  of  the  shore.  They  anchor  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  go  oat 
in  boats  to  fish ;  they  fish  close  inshore. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  had  yon  been  in  tiie  habit 
of  carrying  fish  to  American  ports  t — A.  Tes;  I  followed  that  basiiiesB. 

Q.  Yoa  ran  across  the  Bay  of  Pandy  and  are  in  the  States  1— A. 
Tes. 

Q.  How  far  are  yon  from  Grand  Manan  f — A.  About  18  miles. 

Q.  The  boats  that  fish  at  yoar  place  ran  across  to  Grand  Manan,  a&d 
fish  there  also  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  carry  fish  to  the  United  States  before  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  f— A.  For  30  years  off  and  on. 

Q.  Have  yoa  continaed  the  business  since  the  Washington  Treaty  f— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why  nott — A.  The  price  has  declined  so  mach  it  does  not  pay  me 
to  go.    We  get  more  for  our  fish  in  our  own  markets. 

Q.  Tou  are  aware  of  the  provision  of  the  treaty  by  which  fish  goes 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  consider  that  a  great  advantage  f — A.  I  don't  think  it  is, 
for  under  the  former  rSgime^  when  we  paid  tiie  duty,  the  fish  netted  one 
fishermen  more  than  they  have  since.  They  brought  more  money  per 
quintal  then  than  since. 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  the  fish  since! — A.  To  Halifax,  St  Jobs, 
and  Tarmouth.  A  large  amount  of  fish  is  being  sent  from  Tarmoath  to 
the  West  Indies. 

Q.  The  people  in  your  district  have  railway  connectioQ  with  fliali- 
fax! — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Are  the  Americans  in  the  habit  of  catching  balibat  on  yoar 
shores  t — A.  They  trawl  for  it. 

Q.  The  larger  American  vessels  of  which  yoa  spoke  go  oat  to  set  to 
fish  !— A.  Tes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  American  schooners  which  fish  in  theur  skpB 
among  your  boats,  is  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  by  them  lees  or  more 
than  your  product  f — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  nearly  so  much.  Our  flshing 
is  pretty  extensive. 

Q.  In  your  two  islands  the  product  last  year  was  $200,000.  Whal 
would  be  the  product  of  the  small  American  vessels  T — A.  I  don't  think 
the  small  vessels  would  catch  one-fourth  of  that 

Q.  Do  you  think  one-fourth  t — A.  Probably  less. 

Q.  The  business  is  increasing  f — A.  Tes.  More  people  are  employed^ 
and  there  are  more  vessels. 

Q.  Since  yoa  are  so  near  the  States,  are  yon  aware  that  any  of  your 
fishermen  have  gone  to  American  waters  to  fish  T — A.  I  never  knew  any. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  do  so  T — A.  I  never 
knew  one  of  our  vessels  go  there. 

Q.  Tou  have  heard  from  American  fishermen  that  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  fish  on  their  own  shores  was  in  consequence  of  the  fiulare 
of  their  fisheries  ! — A.  They  say  we  can  do  better  to  fiah  at  your  place 
than  to  fish  on  our  own  coasts.  I  have);often  said  to  them.  Why  do  yw 
not  come  down  and  establish  a  fishery  on  our  side,  where  yoa  coold 
better  carry  on  the  basiness  than  by  going  home.  I  offered  them  a 
very  good  stage  for  the  fishing  business. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  not  adopting  yoar  suggestion  !—Ai 
They  did  not  give  any  particular  reason. 
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Q.  I  sappose  they  preferred  to  live  where  they  had  always  lived 
A.  I  sappose  so. 

Q.  And  partly  because  they  had  hope  that  their  owa  fiehiag  wonid 
come  up  again  f— A.  Perhaps  so.  They  admitted  to  me  that  they  had 
to  fish  winter  and  sammer,  and  then  did  not  do  more  than  live.  I  told 
them  our  fishedrmen  only  worked  five  ttonths  in  the  year,  and  did  nothing 
daring  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Q.  Does  it  not  cost  more  to  live  in  the  States  than  where  you  live  T — 
A.  We  get  most  of  our  provisions  from  the  States. 

Q.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  that  way  f-«-A.  If  we  ean  get  pro- 
visions from  the  States  cheap  enough  to  live,  those  in  the  States  should 
live  cheaper.    We  have  the  freight,  and  sometimes  duty,  to  pay. 

Q.  Do  American  Bank  fii^iermen  come  into  year  ports  for  bait  t — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  people  prepared  to  sell  it  f — A.  They  supply  the  vessels 
generally  when  they  come.  More  of  the  vessels  go  for  bait  above  my 
district,  at  Sandy  Gove,  and  some  take  it  in  the  harbors  of  Fre^ort 
and  Westport. 

Q.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  the  reason  why  the  price  of  flsli  has 
declined  in  the  American  market  since  1S71 T — A.  No ;  unless  your  own 
people  catch  more  fish  and  supply  your  market  more. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  natural  solution  f — A.  That  is,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  duties  being  taken  ofif,  yon  can  send  your  fish  into  the  Amer- 
ican markets  free,  and  you  would  have  a  pretty  good  chance  if  the 
Americans  were  short  of  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

No.  68. 

Clement  MoIsaac,  residing  at  East  Port,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
farmer  and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Oovernment  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  yon  been  fishing  many  years  f — Answer.  Eighteen 
years. 

Q.  A  much  better  class  of  boats  is  now  employed  than  formerly! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  more  people  are  employed  f — A.  Those  who  used  to  go  with 
the  Americans  are  employed  now  in  our  own  fishing,  principally  with 
boats. 

Q.  Do  many  Americans  come  in  to  fish  with  vessels  t — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  they  injure  the  boat-fishing  when  they  come  f — A.  Certainly 
they  do,  very  much. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  Commission  how  that  is. — A.  They  lee-bow  the 
boats,  and  throw  out  a  great  quantity  of  bait,  and  get  the  fish  away 
from  the  boats.  The  boats  generally  fish  on  a  spring,  and  they  have  to 
get  away  before  the  vessels  drift  down  upon  them  ;  so  the  vessels  spoil 
their  fishing. 

Q.  Your  boat  fishermen  do  not  welcome  the  Americans  with  open 
armst-^A.  There  is  no  fear  of  that 

Q.  You  would  rather  keep  them  away  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  fished  on  board  American  vessels! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence! — A.  About  1859. 

Q*  What  was  the  first  vessel ! — A.  Sarah  B.  Harris,  of  Rookport, 
John  Conley,  captain. 
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Q.  What  did  she  catch? — A.  We  made  a  very  poor  samraer;  we 
caught  2a0  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  f — A.  Zona. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ?— A.  1860. 

Q.  Were  joa  fishing  mackerel  T — ^A.  No ;  we  were  trawling,  at  Cape 
North  in  Gape  Breton,  and  between  Broad  Cove  and  Kimbo. 

Q.  Where  did  joa  take  the  cod  f — ^A.  From  one  to  two  miles  from 
shore:  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  a  catch  f — A.  A  pretty  decent  catch ;  I  do  not  lemem- 
ber  how  many  quintals. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  bait  there  f — A.  We  got  a  few  mackerd  on  the 
Banks  where  we  were  fishing,  and  we  got  a  supply  of  fresh  herriDgat 
Magdalen  Islands.  We  got  sixteen  barrels,  half  of  which  we  caught 
in  Pleasant  Bay.  We  had  only  to  drop  our  nets  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  to  take  Uiem. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  you  were  in! — A.  John  P.  Hale^of 
Bockport. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  ? — A.  370. 

Q.  That  was  in  1864  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  go  iu  an  American  vessel  T — A.  In  1863. 

Q-  What  is  the  name  of  the  vessel  ? — A.  Ada  Fry. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  ?— A.  About  170  barrels.  We  were  afraid  to 
come  inshore  on  account  of  the  cutters,  which  used  to  dart  inshore  after 
a  time. 

Q.  That  is  why  you  made  such  a  poor  catch  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year  !— A  There 
were,  off  and  on,  between  400  and  500. 

Q.  Did  you  go  next  year  in  an  American  vessel  t — A.  No;  in  a  Do- 
minion vessel. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  T — A.  500  barrels,  two  trips. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  fish  in  1870  T— A.  Thomas  Hunt,  of  Gloa- 
cester. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  CAtch  T — A.  Two  hundred  and  Bev^enty, 
one  trip.  In  1871 1  was  in  the  Oeorge  P.  Bice,  of  Gloucester;  vetook 
170  barrels ;  she  was  a  vessel  of  80  tons ;  we  were  five  weeks  in  the 
bay  making  the  fare.  In  1873  I  was  in  Lizzie  Williams,  of  North 
Haven ;  we  took  270  barrels. 

Q.  It  is  said  there  was  a  smaller  number  of  American  vessels  in  the 
bay  that  year.    How  many  were  there  t — A.  Between  300  and  400. 

Q.  In  all  those  vessels  where  did  you  catch  the  fishf — A.  In  JohD  P. 
Hale  we  began  at  Port  Hood  Island  and  took  70  barrels  when  we  fint 
hove  to,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore.  The  next  part  of  the  voy- 
age we  made  between  First  Chapel,  Georgetown,  and  East  Pointy  and 
it  was  a  very  remarkable  thing,  we  got  them  in  very  shoal  water  and  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shore !— A.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mOe  off 
shore. 

Q.  Taking  your  experience  all  through,  what  proportion  of  the  fish 
did  you  catch  within  three  miles  of  the  shore f — ^A.  I  never  caa^t  100 
barrels  outside  of  three  miles.    I  always  fished  in  shoal  water, 

Q.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  and  from  what  yon  saw  the  otba 
fishing- vessels  catching,  where  did  they  take  their  fares  T — ^A.  Genennj 
out  in  about  the  same  ground  as  we  did. 

Q.  Ton  did  not  catch  any  on  Bank  Orphan  f — A.  I  never  took  10 
barrels  there. 

Q.  Nor  on  Bank  Bradley  ? — A.  No. 
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Lau^hlin  MAGD0I9ALD,  residing  at  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qaestion.  Have  yon  been  engaged  fishing  for  many  years  t — Answer* 
Abont  all  my  life. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  abont  East  Point,  how  far  ont  from 
shore  is  it  done  T — A.  From  one  mile  and  a  half  to  two,  and  sometimes 
three  miles  ont 

Q.  Are  mackerel  taken  four  to  five  miles  out  T — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  much  in  American  vessels  f — A.  Eight  or  nine 
years.  I  fished  in  the  Equator,  of  Newbnryport,  in  1861 ;  we  took  350 
barrels  of  mackerel  in  the  gulf.  In  1862  I  was  on  board  the  Spartley, 
of  Maine ;  we  took  90  barrels  in  five  weeks ;  I  did  not  remain  on  her  the 
whole  trip.  In  1863  I  was  on  the  lanthe,  of  Portland ;  we  made  one 
fall  trip,  and  caught  130  barrels.  In  1864  I  fished  on  the  S.  A.  Park- 
hnrst,  of  Gloucester ;  we  caught  250  barrels  in  one  fall  trip. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  trip  in  the  fall  f — A.  Bound  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Were  any  taken  off  shore  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  American  vessels  get  their  fall  trips  all  inshore  ! — A.  From 
my  experience,  they  do. 

Q.  In  1866  what  vessel  were  you  in  t — A.  The  Franklin  Snow,  of  Glou- 
cester ;  we  caught  690  barrels.  Of  the  fish  taken  during  the  two  trips, 
two-thirds  were  taken  inshore.  In  1867  I  was  on  the  A.  H.  Wanson,  of 
Gloucester ;  we  made  a  fall  trip,  and  got  280  barrels.  In  1868  I  was  on 
the  Sergeant  S.  Day,  of  Gloucester ;  we  caught  750  barrels*  In  those 
years  there  were  on  an  average  400  or  500  vessds  in  the  bay.  During 
the  first  year  I  went  there  the  vessels  would  number  about  700,  but  after 
that  the  average  would  be  from  400  to  500.  In  1869  I  again  went  on  the 
8.  S.  Day ;  we  made  two  small  trips.  In  1870  I  was  in  the  Buth  Groves, 
of  Gloucester ;  we  got  240  barrels  one  trip.  In  1871 1  was  again  on  the 
same  vessel ;  we  got  330  barrels.  We  made  one  trip  which  lasted  the 
whole  season. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  catc  hes  was  taken  within  three  miles  of 
shore  t — A.  I  may  safely  say  two- thirds. 

Q.  And  did  the  American  vessels  yon  saw  catch  their  fish  about  the 
same  distance  from  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — A.  Yes ;  I 
fished  on  Bradley  more  than  once^  but  never  caught  anything. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  value  Bank  Bradley  as  a  good  fishing  ground  f — 
A.  I  rather  think  not. 

Q.  Not  so  good  as  inshore  T — A.  No. 

Q.  They  all  make  for  inshore  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  any  American  vessels  wo  uld  come  down  to  the  gulf 
unless  they  were  allowed  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  of  our  vessels  going  to  American 
waters  to  fish  f — A.  I  have  only  heard  of  one,  the  Lettie. 
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ITo.  7Q. 

Joseph  Beaton,  residing  at  East  Point,  PriDce  Edward  Island^&nnR 
and  fisherman,  called  on  tehalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britaunt 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  mnch  engaged  in  boat-fishing  t^Answer. 
Yes. 

Q.  Boat-fishing  has  become  very  prevalent  at  yonr  end  of  Ae  island, 
I  believe  f — A.  Yes. 

•Q.  It  is  paying  well  f — A.  Yes ;  of  late  years. 

Q.  The  people  are  largely  engaged  in  it  f — A.  They  are. 

Q.  How  far  do  they  go  from  shore  to  fish  1 — A.  From  half  a  mile  to 
two  miles. 

Q.  All  the  fish  iscaoght  within  that  distance  fh)m  shore  f — A  Seiily 
all. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  down  there  and  fish  mach  f — A*  They  do 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  f — ^A.  They  fish  where  we  get  our  fisb,  from 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  large  numbers  of  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  fishing  on  those  gronnds  at  one  tinet— 

A.  From  130  to  200  vessels  is  the  largest  fleet  I  have  seen  at  one  tine.  I 
had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it 

Q.  Are  they  there  all  the  season  fishing? — A.  Yes« 

Q.  And  they  fish  within  the  distances  yoa  have  mentioned !— i.  A 
few  may  fish  off  shore. 

Q.  You  have  been  fishing  with  them  yourself  t — A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  years  t— 'A.  Four  summers.  In  1864 1  was  in  tkelot- 
est  Queen^  of  Olonoestw.  We  made  throe  trips  and  took  970  buA 
We  fished  up  Bay  Ghi^eurs  and  along  Prince  Edward  Island.  We  took 
a  few  barrels  at  the  Magdalen  Island,  perhaps  60  barrels,  on  the  seeond 
trip.  Then  we  came  over  to  the  island  and  filled  up.  We  also  went  to 
Gape  Breton.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  catch' was  taken  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore.  We  transshipped  one  cargo  at  Ganso,  or  we  oouU 
not  have  made  three  trips.  I  was  next  in  Galena,  of  Oioncester.  Wo 
made  two  trips  and  caught  between  950  and  970  barrels.  We  eangiik 
most  of  them  along  the  island  coast,  on  the  north  side.  Perltfipe  tt 
barrels  we  took  at  Magdalen  Islands.  The  rest  we  took  off  the  islnd, 
Gape  Breton,  and  in  Bay  Ghaleurs.  We  did  not  get  many  in  Bv 
Ghaleurs.  We  caught  those  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  close  inshore.  We  tded 
the  center  of  the  bay,  but  did  not  get  any  Idiere.  We  also  tried  Bi«^ 
and  Orphan  Banks,  but  did  not  get  any  there.  About  four-fiAhs  of  tke 
catch  we  took  inshore.  The  last  trip  we  took  wholly  inshore.  I  beKen 
as  a  general  rule  American  vessels  take  nearly  all  the  fidl  trips  oloBe 
inshore  of  Gape  Breton  or  Prince  Sldward  Island.  During  spring  ttd 
summer  mackerel  are  more  scattered.  The  fish  at  those  seasons  are  net 
so  good ;  they  don't  bring  hidf  the  price  of  fall  fish ;  the  rich  oiaokcvali 
as  a  general  rule,  are  inshore.    In  1867, 1  was  in  Joseph  F.  Allan,  Oipt 

B.  Beaton ;  we  made  two  trips  and  got  680  barrels.  It  was  a  mk 
higher  than  the  average  catch  of  the  American  fleet ;  the  avecafi « 
the  vessels  would  be  from  550  to  600  barrols.  We  fished  on  the  aiM 
grounds  as  previously,  and  we  got  about  the  same  proportion  indioie.  I 
never  remember  seeing  an  American  vessel  make  large  catches  oatiiii& 
In  1871 1  was  in  Isaac  P.  Bich,  of  Boston,  Gaptain  Pierce ;  we  made  one 
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trip  Mid  took  350  barrels.  About  400  Amerioan  vessels  were  in  the  bay 
that  jear.    We  oaugbt  the  fare  on  aboat  the  same  groand. 

Q.  Your  experience  is  that  daring  the  time  yoa  were  fishing  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  yoa  took  four-fifths  of  your  catches  within  three  miles  of  the 
sboie,  and  that  the  fall  trips  were  nearly  all  tak^i  inshore  f — A«  Nearly 
all. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  Canadian  vessel  going  to  fish  in  American 
waters? — A.  I  heard  of  one.    I  do  not  remember  any. 

No.  71. 

James  MgInnis,  Soaris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  yoa  fished  mach  in  boats  of  late  years? — Answer.. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  found  it  profitable  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Most  of  the  island  people  do  that  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  catch  the  fish  ? — A.  Close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  out? — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  Do  yon  fish  for  cod  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  them  ? — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  three  miles- 
from  shore. 

Q.  As  a  rale  are  cod  taken  beyond  three  miles  by  boats  ? — A.  Not  by 
boats. 

Q.  Vessels  do  so,  I  believe  ? — A.  I  never  fished  in  vessels  for  cod. 

Q.  You  have  fished  in  American  vessels  t — A.  Yes ;  during  ten  years. 
In  1858  I  was  in  Freeman,  of  Maine.    We  caaght  IdO  barrels ;  she  was 
a  small  vessel  and  we  made  one  trip— a  summer  trip.    In  1S59  I  was  in 
Union,  of  Provincetown ;  we  made  one  trip  and  caogfat  200  barrels ; 
sbe  was  a  medium-size  vessel.    In  1860  I  went  on  Congress,  of  Olonces- 
ter;  we  made  two  trips  and  caaght  220  barrels;  in  the  fall  trip  we  got 
wrecked.    In  1861 1  was'in  Florence,  of  Gloacester ;  we  took  350  barrels.. 
In  1862  I  fished  in  J.  G.  Curtis,  of  Gloncester ;  we  caught  350  barrels. 
In  1864  I  was  in  a  British  vessel,  £.  E.  Hudson ;  we  canght  250  barrels. 
In  1866  I  fished  on  Mary  Ellen,  a  British  vessel ;  I  left  her  before  the 
trip  was  finished.    In  1867  I  fished  in  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Bar- 
rington,  1^.  S. ;  we  took  300  barrels.    In  1868  I  was  again  on  Alexander 
McKenzie ;  we  caught  350  barrels.    In  1870  I  was  in  Buth  Groves,  of 
Gloacester ;  we  made  one  trip  and  took  240  barrels ;  it  was  a  summer 
trip.    In  1871 1  was  on  Buth  Groves  again  ;  we  caught  330'  barrels.    In 

1872  I  fished  on  Northeroer,  of  Gloucester ;  we  took  350  barrels.    In 

1873  I  sailed  in  David  J.  Adams,  of  Salem ;  we  made  one  trip  and 
caaght  300  barrels.  The  same  year  I  was  in  Etta  E.  Tanner,  of  Glou- 
cester; we  made  one  trip  and  took  200  barrels. 

Q.  AVben  in  those  eleven  vessels  where  did  you  catch  your  fares  t— A. 
The  most  of  them  inshore,  along  the  island,  some  at  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands* We  did  not  catch  many  off  Gape  Breton  or  the  western  shore  or 
Bay  Ghaleurs.  The  principal  fishing  ground  was  off  Prince  Edward 
Island.    We  caught  none  on  either  Bradley  or  Orphan  Banks. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fish  caught  by  those  vessels  did  you  take 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f:— A.  Two-thirds,  I  think. 

Q*  Did  the  other  American  vessels  in  the  fleet  fish  in  the  same  places 
you  did? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  make  their  catches  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan,  or 
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within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  mnch  aboat  Bradley 
and  Orphan  Banks,  for  I  have  not  fished  there.  Those  vessels  I  ut 
fishing  were  taking  the  fish  inshore. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  number  of  the  American  fleet  in  the  bij 
when  yoa  were  there  f — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  the  number.  There  would 
be  300  or  400  vessels  there ;  a  good  many  would  be  English  vessels. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Your  people  have  now  pretty  much  abandoned  deep-sea  fishing 
and^taken  to  boat-fishing  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  They  don't  try  fishing  outside  t — ^A.  'So. 

Fo.  72. 

Alexander  MagDonald,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  captain 
of  a  coasting  schooner,  called  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  fishing  for  many  years  t — Answer.  For  six 
years. 

Q.  In  American  vessels  f — A.  I  ^as  in  the  Galena,  Warrior,  and 
Joseph  F.  Allen  (two  years),  fishing  in  the  gnlf.  The  principal  part  of 
onr  fares  we  got  around  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Margaree. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f— A 
Fully  two-thirds. 

Q.  Did  you  see  'American  vessels  in  the  bay? — A.  Yes;  perliaps  a 
hundred  sail  in  a  fleet  together. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  on  the  same  ground  as  yon  did  t — A.  Yes ;  they  were 
scattered  round  one,  two,  or  three  miles  from  shore. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  two-thirds  of  the  catches  of  the  vessels  were  taken 
inshore;  would  the  same  proportion  apply  to  other  American  vessels!— 
A«  Yes. 

No.  73. 

John  MgLellan,  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  You  have  been  fishing,  I  believe,  the  greater  part  of  yoar 
life  f — Answer.  It  is  about  16  years  since  I  first  commenced  fishing. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels! — A.  I  fished  in  four  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Q.  And  in  many  British  vessels  t — A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  in  the  gulf  T — A.  All  along  the  bay. 

Q.  Around  what  coast  t — ^A.  Most  of  the  cod-fishing  we  did  was  roaod 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  off  the  shore  t— A.  The  most  of  all  the  fish  I  ever  caogbt 
in  vessels  were  taken  inside  of  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Would  you  say  the  balk  of  them  was  taken  one  or  two  miles,  or 
two  and  a  half  miles  tvom  the  shore  f — ^A.  From  one  to  two  miles.  I 
fished  on  Bank  Bradley  four  years  ago ;  we  canght  75  or  80  barrds 
there  on  4th  July.    The  vessel  was  the  Lydia  A.  Harvey. 

Q.  W^hat  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  was  taken  inshore! — A.  Hoit 
of  the  fish  I  caught  in  the  bay  was  caught  inside  of  three  miles. 
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Q.  Will  you  place  it  at  one-half  or  nine- tenths  f — A.  Three-foarths,  I 
should  say. 

Q*  In  the  fkll,  I  believe,  all  the  fish  are  taken  inshore  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  witness  the  American  fleet  Ashing  daring  the  years  yon 
were  fish]  ngt — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  all  the  vessels  fish  abont  the  same  places  yon  did? — ^A.  They 
were  scattered  all  over  the  bay. 

Q.  What  yon  saw  fishing,  were  they  fishing  ont  in  the  deep  sea  or 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  land  f  What  proportion  took  fish  in- 
shore f — A.  Three-fourths  of  the  fish  would  be  taken  inshore. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have  spent  the  most  of  your  life  in  boat-fishing  ? — A.  A  good 
part  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  only  four  seasons  on  American  vessels  and  two 
or  three  on  British  vessels  out  of  16  years'  experience  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  people  have  pretty  much  given  up  deep-sea  fishing  for  boat- 
fishing? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Our  people  used  to  fish  a  good  deal  in  vessels  at  one  time  ! — A« 
Yes. 

Q.  You  find  the  shore-fishing  more  profitable  T — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  The  American  vessels  had  the  advantage  of  your  vessels  in  having 
better  bait  and  being  better  organized,  and  were  worked  by  your  own 
people  to  a  large  extent! — A.  We  can  get  as  good  bait  down  there  as 
the  American  vessels  can. 

Q.  Mackerel  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  as  good  as  menhaden f — A.  Yes;  and  I  believe  we 
have  the  best  men. 

Q.  The  American  schooners  are  better  vessels  and  better  supplied  t — 
A.  Yes ;  the  vessels  are  better. 

Q.  Are  they  not  better  supplied  with  all  the  comforts  of  life  f — A.  I 
dou^t  see  any  difference. 

Q.  Taking  all  together,  are  not  American  fishermen  more  success- 
ful than  British  vessels  t — ^A.  I  don't  think  it. 

No.  74. 

Benjamin  Champion,  Alberton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman, 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Uer  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  you  prosecuted  the  fishery  busi- 
ness t — ^Answer.  Seven  years  in  vessels  and  four  years  in  boats. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  to  a  boatt — A.  Five  men  to  some 
boats. 

Q.  Where  do  you  catch  the  fish  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  t — 
A.  Bight  inshore. 

Q.  How  close  to  shore  t — A.  One  and  one  mile  and  a  half  off.  Just 
now  the  fish  are  very  close  in. 

Q.  The  boat'fisbiug  is  all  inshore  T — A.  All  inshore,  particularly  the 
last  few  years. 

Q.  Have  you  caught  much  cod  f — A.  Great  quantities. 
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Q.  Have  yon  seen  many  American  vessels  ronnd  the  coast  t- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  seen  at  Cascnmpeoqae  Harbor  T— A.  I  hat« 
not  seen  them  there  of  late  years,  as  the  harbor  is  a  little  shallow.  I 
have  seen  250  sail  in  there  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  nsed  the  vessels  to  catch  their  fish,  and  where  do  Aej 
catch  them  now  f — ^A.  They  fish  very  often  close  inshore.  I  have  knoini 
some  of  them  lying  aground. 

Q.  Generally  when  American  vessels  have  eome  to  the  island,  how 
far  from  shore  have  they  made  their  catches  f — A.  Th^  fished  very  fre- 
qnently  close  in,  but  I  conld  not  say  where  they  got  meet  oi  their  fish. 
We  generally  get  onr  fish  close  inshore. 

Q.  I  believe  yon  were  a  number  of  years  on  an  American  veaaelf— 
A.  I  was  six  years  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  bay,  and  one  year  on  an 
American  vessel,  but  not  as  captain. 

Q.  Daring  those  seven  years  where  did  you  catch  your  fish  t--A  Two- 
thirds  inside  of  the  three  miles. 

Q.  Would  any  American  fisherman  come  to  the  bay  unless  he  had 
the  privilege  of  fishing  inshore  f — A.  No ;  J.  have  beard  several  captaina 
^ay  they  would  not  do  so  unless  they  had  permission  to  fish  inshore  or 
could  get  a  license. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  composed  the  American  fleet  f — A.  It  was  a 
large  fieet.  There  would  be  300  sail  together  at  a  time.  They  might 
not  all  be  Americans.  I  have  seen  250  or  300  vessels.  I  could  not  say 
how  many  composed  the  whole  fleet.  There  is  a  fleet  round  Bay  Cha- 
leurs,  another  at  Magdalen  Islands,  and  another  in  the  g^lt 

Q.  Yon  say  two*thirds  of  your  catch  were  taken  within  two  «*  three 
miles  of  the  shore  ? — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  Bay  Chaleurs  and  Gai^e  Breton  as  well  aa  the 
island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  pretty  good  fishing  year  f — A.  It  is  a  verj  good  year  «p 
our  way ;  there  has  been  only  one  year  that  was  betterduring  many  jeais, 
and  that  was  four  years  ago. 

Q.  They  have  made  large  catches,  I  believe  f — A.  Some  boats  hare 
taken  150  barrels. 

Q.  It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  fishing  years  3'on  ever  hadf— 
A.  Yes  ]  one  of  the  best  years.  One  stage  landed  700  barrels  with  fire 
boats.    I  have  seen  them  and  packed  some  of  them  myself. 

Q.  Have  American  vessels  come  down  this  yeart — A.  There  are 
about  30  sail  round  the  west  shore.    They  are  fishing  right  inshore. 

Q.  Are  they  making  good  catches  f — ^A.  Pretty  fair.  I  should  thiok 
they  would  do  so,  as  mackerel  are  plentiful.  The  mackerel-fishing  at 
the  north  end  of  the  island  is  very  good. 

By  Mr.  Dana . 

Q.  Dou'c  you  know  that  Americans  have  come  back  from  there  vA 
reported  very  poor  catches  t — A.  1  am  not  aware.  1  think  it  may  be 
because  the  fish  are  dose  inshore. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  papers  say  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  papers  t — A.  I  heard  a  man  say  he  saw  some 
seiners  going  home  pretty  early. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  report  is  of -a  bad  catch,  and  that  aemal 
witnesses  called  by  the  British  Government  have  said  there  wasspM^ 
catch,  a  bad  catch  ?— A.  It  migltt  be  so. 

Q.  There  might  be  fish  enough,  but  a  bad  catch? — A.  I  beard Cv 
tain  Macdonald  say  the  fish  were  too  close  in  for  the  seines. 
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Q.  So  there  might  be  a  good  time  for  the  boats  and  a  bad  time  for 
the  vessels  t — A.  That  might  be  the  case. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  how  it  is  that  some  vessels  which  went  there  have 
retamed  f — A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  spoken  to  many,  only  to  two 
or  three  captains. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  late  to  talk  abont  the  prospects  of  good  fishing  if 
fchere  has  been  a  bad  catch  so  far  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  oar  own  fish- 
iDggrounds ;  I  do  not  mean  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  I  refer  to  our 
own  fishing-grounds  at  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

Q.  Generally,  it  has  been  a  poor  catch  so  far  f — A.  It  might  have 
been  for  vessels. 

Q.  All  prospects  lay  in  the  fatnre  ? — A.  I  shonld  say,  from  my  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  a  pretty  good  prospect  for  vessels  at  Margaree  when 
the  mackerel  work  southward.  As  a  general  thing,  they  take  them 
there  every  fall  when  the  mackerel  are  in  the  bay. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  September  and  October  are  the  great  months  for  taking  mack- 
erel!— A.  Yes;  they  are  taken  at  Port  Hood,  Margaree,  and  the  east 
point  of  the  island  till  late  in  October. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  the  catch  will  turn  out  t — A. 
No. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  can  tell  pretty  well  how  it  will  turn  out  t — ^A*  If  I  had  a  ves- 
sel and  was  trying  to  take  mackerel,  I  would  go  there  to  fish. 

No.  76. 

Monday,  September  17, 1877. 

The  Commission  met. 

John  C.  CuNNmaHAM,  master  mariner,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  K  S.» 
was  called,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn, 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  Cape  Sable  Island  lies  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county 
of  K3helburne,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  ? — Answer.  Yes }  it  is  the  most 
soQthern  part  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business? — A.  Yes;  at  present. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  f — A.  For  four  years. 

Q.  Have  you  on  your  coast  a  deep-sea  as  well  as  a  shore  fishery  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  boat-fishing  carried  on  in  that  neighborhood  f — ^A. 
Well,  I  think  that  there  are  about  150  boats  owned  around  Cape  Sable 
Island. 

Q.  Is  this  boat-fishery  carried  on  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  county 
of  Shelburne  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  number  of  boats  owned  in  the  county  of  Shel- 
bame,  as  far  as  you  are  aware  t — A.  I  think  about  five  hundred. 

Q.  What  fish  are  taken  inshore  f — A.  Cod,  pollock,  halibut,  mack- 
erel, herring,  and  lobsters. 

Q.  Is  the  boat-fishery  prosecuted  for  halibut  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  fishery  are  the  boats  engaged  in  f — A.  They  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  cod,  pollock,  and  lobster  fisheries }  they  also  use  nets  to 
catch  herring  and  mackerel. 

65  F 
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Q.  Do  they  not  take  mackerel  with  hand-lines  as  well  as  Deto!-1 
No. 

Q.  Mackerel  are  taken  in  netsf — A.  Tes;  altogether. 

Q.  Are  the  nets  haaled  from  the  boats  or  the  shore! — A.  Thejin 
set  along  the  shore  in  onr  bays  and  harbors. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  bokts  are  altogether  ibbI 
for  the  catching  of  pollock  and  cod  ? — A.  And  mackerel— je& 

Q.  Do  you  take  large  quantities  of  cod  and  pollock  with  the  boatst- 
A.  Yes — quite  a  quantity. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  cod  f — ^A.  We  send  them  to  thia,  tke 
Halifax  market. 

Q.  Do  you  also  send  pollock  to  this  market  f — A.  We  send  tbem 
mostly  to  the  States — to  the  Boston  market. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  much  around  your  shores  f — A  Yee. 

Q.  Do  tbey  fish  close  to  the  shore — within  three  miles  of  the  sboref- 
A.  O,  yes.  A  great  many  of  them  fish  for  halibut  within  three  miles 
of  it. 

Q.  About  how  many  vessels  every  year? — A.  I  oould  not  give  tlie 
number. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  to  it  f — A.  Perhaps  one  venelmi^ 
come  there  ten  times,  and  100  vessels  fish  along  the  shores  of  the ooantj 
of  Shelburne. 

Q.  Nearly  100  vessels  come  there  for  that  purpose,  by  countiDg  oBe 
vessel  ten  times  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  each  vessel  makes  ten  trips? — A.  iDvanablr 
about  forty  vessels  fish  along  that  shore  every  year. 

Q.  And  they  make  ten  trips  each  ! — A.  I  do  not  say  that  ezaetij. 

Q.  How  many  do  they  make  on  the  average? — A.  Perhaps  from  five 
to  ten  trips  each. 

Q.  Where  do  they  take  the  halibut  t — A.  I  cannot  tell  yoa  that 

Q.  But  these  fish  are  taken  there  by  the  Americans  f— A  Yea;  ud 
conveyed  to  the  American  market — to  Sew  York,  and  Gloaeester,  and 
other  points. 

Q.  Do  they  take  these  fish  there  in  the  firesh  state  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  so  preserve  the  fish  t — A.  Some  are  carried  in  SDSckB, 
and  others  in  ice. 

Q.  Smacks  are  vessels  iiith  holes  having  water  in  them!— A  Yes; 
they  are  provided  with  wells. 

Q.  They  have  false  bottoms,  and  water  in  them,  in  which  thehalilHit 
are  kept  fresh  ? — ^A.  They  are  welled  off  amidships,  with  tight  Wt- 
heads,  and  the  water  flows  in  and  out.  More  fish  are,  however,  taka 
to  market  in  ice  than  in  that  manner,  in  smacks. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  vessels  f — A.  From  25  to  60  tons. 

ij.  Are  there  none  larger  than  60  tons  ? — A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  If  some  of  them  make  ten  trips  in  the  course  of  the  season,  wbit 
number  would  you  say  the  average  of  them  would  make? — ^A.  Periu|» 
seven. 

Q.  When  do  they  commence  fishing? — A.  In  May. 

Q.  And  do  they  fish  the  whole  season  through ! — A.  No;  nothing i* 
done  in  halibut-fishing  after  the  last  of  August. 

Q.  These  fish  then  disappear  ?— A.  A  few  may  be  caught  on  our  ooart 
in  September. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  ? — A.  By  trawling. 

Q.  Is  the  effect  of  trawling  on  this  fishery  good  or  bad  f— A  »  * 
bad,  as  it  kills  the  mother  fish. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  tbiak  that  it  will  destioy  this  fishery  eventaally  f — A. 
Yes, 

Q.  How  mnch  within  three  miles  do  these  vessels  which  fish  for  hali- 
but within  that  distance  from  the  shore  come ? — A.  I  coald  not  say; 
some  perhaps  fish  within  1^  miles  of  the  shore.  Where  I  am  engaged 
in  prosecuting  the  fisheries  some  of  the  American  vessels  fish  within  1^ 
miles,  and  others  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  and  so  od. 

Q.  Are  any  cod  and  halibut  taken  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  T — 
A.  O,  yes ;  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  halibut  as  with  cod. 

Q.  Do  many  American  fishermen  fish  there  outside  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore  ? — A.  Undoubtedly;  some  75  American  sail  do  so  around 
the  shores  of  the  county  of  Shelburne. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  baitf — A.  Id  our  harbors. 

Q.  Do  they  come' in  for  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  chiefly  get  f — A.  Mackerel — ^the  large  spring 
mackerel. 

Q.  Are  these  a  poor  kind  of  mackecel  f — A.  Yes,  they  are  rather 
tbin. 

Q.  Oonld  the  Americans  carry  on  the  outshore  or  Bank  fisheries,  or 
the  fisheries  outride  of  three  miles  from  the  shore,  if  they  could  not  ob- 
tain bait  from  these  harbors,  and  inside  of  three  miles  from  tue  coast  I — 
-A.  They  could  not,  on  our  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  come  over  and  get  the  bait  from  you  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  come  from  their  shore  without  bait  f — A.  Yes ;  they  can- 
not get  bait  on  their  own  shore. 

Q.  They  tell  you  so,  1  suppose! — A.  Yes;  and  we  know  it  without 
their  telling  it. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  bring  bait  with  them,  and  afterwards  get 
supplies  of  it  from  you  I — A.  No. 

Q.  When  do  those  who  fish  outside  the  three  mile  limit  begin  fish- 
ing f — A.  Between  the  10th  and  15th  of  May. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  these  vessels? — A.  They  will  average  50  tons. 

Cj.  Abont  how  many  barrels  of  bait  do  they  take  I — A.  The  trawlers 
will  take  25  barrels  a  trip. 

Q.  How  often,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  will  they  come  in  for  bait? 
— A.  Once  a  fortnight. 

Q.  They  are  obliged,  in  this  fishery,  to  have  their  bait  fresh  ? — A,  No; 
thej  could  use  salt  bait,  but  with  it  they  could  not  prosecute  the  fishery 
to  any  advantage. 

Q.  Then,  in  fact,  they  are  obliged  to  use  fresh  bait  if  they  desire  to 
be  successfnl,  are  they  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  practical  man,  do  you  consider  that  they  could  carry 
on  this  fishery  with  salt  bait  alone  ? — A.  No ;  it  would  not  pay  expenses 
if  salt  bait  was  employed. 

Q.  Then  I  presume  that  no  prudent  man  would  carry  it  on  with  salt 
bait? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  would  not  pay  expenses  with  salt  bait  ? — 
-A.  From  the  very  fact  that  I  am  an  owner  of  fishing- vessels  and  fiah 
myself;  and  I  thus  know  that  when  we  cannot  get  fresh  bait,  we  can- 
not prosecute  the  fishery  and  pay  expenses. 

Q.  This  is  your  own  practical  knowledge? — A.  Yes;  it  is  practical ; 
there  is  no  theory  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  commanded  a  fishing- vessel  yourself?-* A.  Yes; 
many  years  ago.    Then  we  could  get  fish  anywhere. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that? — A.  It  was  in  1857 
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Q.  Did  you  tben  use  salt  bait ! — A.  No.  We  at  that  time  ased  dams, 
T^hich  we  dag  ap  on  the  flats. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  then  f — A.  On  the  same  ground  as  now. 

Q.  Outside  or  inside  9 — A.  Outside. 

Q.  And  then  you  used  clams  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  clams  now  1 — A.  We  cannot  get  them.  The  supply  is 
exhausted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  then  use  salt  bait  t — A.  We  employed  it  very  seldom. 

Q.  And  you  then  fished  altogether  with  clams  ? — A.  We  fished  mostly 
with  them.  We  also  used  a  little  bait  which  we  procured  on  the  groaod, 
but  very  little  of  it.    Clams  will  keep  fresh  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  own  fishing-vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  1 — Some  on  the  Banks  and  others  near  Cape 
Sable. 

Q.  To  what  Banks  do  you  refer? — A.  To  Banquereau  and  Onoid 
Bank. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  cod ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  bait  with  ! — A.  Sometimes  with  mackerel,  sometimes 
with  herring,  and  sometimes  with  squid.  They  get  bait  wherever  they 
can  find  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  supply  them  with  bait  when  they  first  go  oat  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  afterwards  they  come  in  and  get  bait  wherever  they  cao!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  often  have  your  vessels  come  in  for  bait  ? — A.  Once  a  fort- 
night. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  ordinarily  take  one  of  your  vessels  to  get  a 
fare  f — A.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  It  depends  on  theaband- 
ance  of  the  fish.  A  vessel  generally  makes  two  fares  in  three  loontha. 
An  ordinary  banker  is  of  60  tons  burden. 

Q.  Do  you  salt  and  pack  the  cod  on  board  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  full  fare  for  a  vessel  of  60  tons  Y — ^A.  800  qoin- 
tals,  and  1,600  for  the  two  trips.  The  Gape  Sable  fishing- vessels  aver- 
age about  1,000  quintals. 

Q.  And  during  this  time  they  have  to  come  in  somewhere  on  the 
Kova  Scotian  coast  once  a  fortnight  for  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  without  this  privilege  you  could  not  carry  on  the  fishery?— 
A.  No }  not  to  any  advantage. 

Q.  If  you  did  so  you  would  soon  be  bankrupt  f — A.  We  could  not 
carry  on  the  fishery  at  all  under  such  circumstances.  It  would  not  pay 
expenses. 

Q.  About  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel  have  been  caught  this  year, 
and  shipped  from  the  county  of  Sheiburne  f — A.  About  14,000  biurrels. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  refuse  to  supply  the  Americans  with  bait  ?— A.  No; 
it  is  not  an  object  among  fishermen  to  refuse  other  fishermen  bait 

Q.  Though  this  occasions  the  former  lossf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  given  it  to  them  f — A.  We  do,  if  they  are  not 
to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  a  man  in  your  business  would  not  be  thought  veil 
of  if  he  allowed  any  Americans  to  go  ofi;*  without  bait  ? — ^A.  That  is  the 
case. 

Q.  You  consider  that  such  a  person  would  be  rather  a  mean  sort  of  a 
man  f — A.  He  might  be  considered  so. 

Q.  There  is  a  sort  of  understanding  among  you,  to  the  effect  that, 
whether  you  lose  by  it  or  not,  you  must  let  the  Americans  have  baitt- 
A.  We  are  not  obliged  to  do  so,  but  we  do  it  to  accommodate  them. 
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Q.  That  is  a  sort  of  understood  rule  amongst  yon  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  man  wonid  not  be  thought  well  of  if  he  had  bait  and  would  not 
supply  it  f — A.  He  would  not  be  thought  much  of. 

Q.  And  the  bait  the  Americans  take  is  chiefly  mackerel  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  that  you  could  salt  and  barrel  this  mackerel  ? — A. 
We  can  take  care  of  all  the  mackerel  we  can  catch  without  selling  them 
in  the  fresh  state.  It  is  no  accommodation,  gentlemen,  to  us,  to  be  able 
to  sell  our  fish  fresh — not  in  the  least. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  send  your  mackerel  chiefly  to  the  States  T — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  the  West  ludies  t — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  send  them  to  the  States  f — A.  Salted. 

Q.  Do  your  mackerel  there  command  as  good  a  price  as  American - 
caught  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  they  command  a  little  advance 
o?er  American-caught  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  take  much  advantage  of  the  privilege  you  possess  of  be- 
ing able  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  American  shore  f — A.  No ; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  of  any  use  whatever  to  you  t — A.  No  j  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  Americans  take  the  fish  on  their  shores  from  10 
to  15  and  20  miles  and  more  out,  as  a  rule? — A.  They  cannot  carry  on 
the  fishery  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  shore  in  their  mode  of  fish- 
ing ;  there  is  not  water  enough. 

Q.  Is  this  because  they  use  purse  seines  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  require  deep  water  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  have  any  traps  on  your  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  bait  ? — A.  I  believe  that  one  trap  in  Sbelburne  County  is  in 
part  owned  by  an  American. 

Q.  Where  is  this  ! — A.  On  St.  John's  Island. 

Q.  Do  they  take  much  in  this  trap  in  the  course  of  the  season  ? — A. 
Yes;  considerable. 

Q.  And  the  fish  thus  caught  are  chiefly  mackerel  ? — A.  They  are  all 
mackerel. 

Q.  Do  squid  come  in  on  your  shore  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Never!— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  around  Shelburne  County  at  all  t — A.  No ;  I  do 
not  think  that  squid  are  to  be  obtained  until  you  get  east  of  Shelburne 
County.  There  are  none  to  the  westward  of  it.  No  squid  are  caught  off 
Oape  Sable  for  bait. 

Q.  Would  you  be  better  off  if  the  Americans  were  kept  altogether  off 
your  coast,  leaving  the  fisheries  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  to  your- 
selves ? — A.  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  obtained  by  us  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  Americans. 

Q.  Would  you  rather  have  the  fisheries  to  yourselves,  and  pay  a  duty 
on  fish  sent  into  the  American  market  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  the  same  price  for  your  fish  there 
whether  a  duty  was  imposed  or  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  there  are  not  fish  enough  caught  by  the  Amer- 
jeans  to  supply  their  own  consumption.  They  have  got  to  buy  these  fish 
in  some  other  market. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  supply  in  their  own  waters  is  limited  t — A.  Un- 
douhtedly  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  an  American  was  part  owner  of  a  trap 
on  St.  John's  Island ;  who  is  he  ? — A.  Mr.  Mayo,  of  Boston. 
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Q.  Does  he  come  up  there  and  manage  it  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  manages  it  for  him  f — A.  Captain  Kinney,  who  lives  at  Bar- 
riugton.    He  is  a  partner  with  Mr.  Mayo. 

Q.  So  it  comes  to  this :  that  this  American,  who  lives  in  Boston,  biK 
in  Nova  Scotia  a  partner  who  carries  on  the  business,  while  Mr.  Mayo  is 
paid  his  portion  of  the  profits  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  American  mackerel-fishers  have  yoa  seen  this  sammer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shelbarne  Connty  f — A.  I  hare  not  seen  auy. 

Q.  How  many  American  halibut-fishers  have  yoa  seen  there  tbis 
summer  t — ^A.  Perhaps  40. 

Q.  Do  you  know  auy  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  fishery  f — A.  No; 
not  one. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  names  of  the  vessels! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  their  vessels  come  fit)m  ? — A^  I  coald  not  now 
recollect.  Some  come  from  New  London,  some  fit>m  Newport,  and  some 
from  Gloucester. 

Q.  And  you  estimate  that  their  number  in  all  is  75  ? — A.  If  I  had 
supposed  that  I  would  have  been  questioned  ou  this  point,  I  could  have 
got  the  names  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  one  of  them  T — A.  No. 

Q.  How  near  have  you  been  to  them  f — A.  Within  a  mile ;  yes,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  one  of  them  once,  I  suppose.  I  then  asked 
how  they  were  making  out. 

Q.  What  were  you  then  doing  f — A.  I  was  coming  from  Boston  io  rar 
own  vessel. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  captain  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  trips  between  Shelburne  County  and  Boston  f— A. 
Sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  And  sail  your  own  vessel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  cargo  f — A.  I  carry  mackerel. 

Q.  That  is  your  business  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  these  mackerel  f — A.  We  catch  them  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  any  mackerel  besides  your  own  to  Boston  t— A. 
Sometimes  we  do,  as  freight. 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  carry  the  fish  jou  catch  over  to  Boston  f— A. 
It  is  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  And  of  the  14,000  barrels  you  mentioned,  how  many  have  voa 
taken?— A.  900. 

Q.  How  were  the  rest  of  the  14,000  barrels  taken  f — A.  In  different 
vessels  of  our  own. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel-fishing  vessels  are  owned  in  Shelburne 
County  f — A.  We  do  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  vessels  to 
which  I  refer. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel-fishing  vessels  in  Shelburne  County  at 
all  f — A.  I  think  there  are  a  few ;  two  or  three,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whose  they  are  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  your  mackerel  is  caught  in  boats  ? — A.  It  is  take*  in 
traps. 

Q.  How  many  traps  are  there  T — A.  20. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  own  f — A.  I  own  shares  in  6. 

Q.  What  do  you  bring  back  from  Boston  ? — A  Mostly  ballast 

Q.  Yoa  sell  your  fish  for  cash  there  f — A.  Yes ;  and  I  fetch  back  le 
gold. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  a  return  voyage  from  Boston  when  yon  paj  d 
within  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  of  an  American  halibut-fishing^  vessel,  i 
asked  the  captain  how  he  was  doing  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  reply  f — A.  He  said  that  be  was  not  doing  maoh  ; 
hat  he  had  got  130  halibut. 

Q.  Was  that  vessel  a  smack  ! — A.  I  think  so.  She  was  a  New  Lon- 
lon  vessel,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  How  far  was  she  from  the  shore  I — A.  She  was  aboat  one  and  a 
juarter  miles  from  a  little  island  which  lies  off  Seal  Island  and  Gape 
lable. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  from  C3ape  Sable  f — A.  18  miles. 

Q.  How  large  is  Seal  Island  t — A.  I  think  that  it  is  about  three  miles 
ong. 

Q.  Are  there  two  Sable  Islands? — A.  There  are  Sable  Island  and 
)ape  Sable  Island.  This  vessel  was  close  to  Seal  Island.  There  were 
hree  American  vessels  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Are  there  any  inhabitants  on  Seal  Island  f — A.  Tes,  a  light-hoa.^e 
md  fog-trnmpet  are  stationed  there ;  and  besides  those  who  take  care 
f  them,  I  think  that  there  are  two  families  on  the  island.  I  saw  the 
rensel  in  25  fathoms  of  water,  I  think. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  this  American  vessel  was  catchinof  halibnt  in 
^  fathoms  of  water f — A.  Do  I  think  it!  I  know  it.  There  is  no 
i^hinkiug  about  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  her  catching  halibut  Y — A.  No;  but  they  told  me  they 
irere  doing  so. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  they  had  caught  halibut  in  25  fathoms  of  wa- 
ter f^  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  the  usual  depth  at  which  halibut  are  caught  ? — A.  No ; 
the  nsadl  depth  is  from  10  to  200  fathoms. 

Q.  How  near  the  shore  are  200  fathoms  of  water  found,  say  near  Seal 
Island  t — A.  I  do  not  think  that  this  depth  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bay  of 
Futidy.     We  will  say  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  40  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  American  halibut-catcher  in  that  vicinity 
this  summer! — A.  They  had  been  there  all  summer,  more  or  less — not 
exactly  about  Seal  Island,  but  in  and  out,  and  along  the  shore  of  Gape 
Sable. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  such  vessel  at  the  place  where  you  saw  this 
one.,  which  was  fishing,  you  say,  in  25  fathoms  of  water  t — ^A.  I  saw 
three  of  them  the  same  morning. 
Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  others  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from  f — A.  No,  with  the  exception 
of  this  particular  vessel ;  and  I  do  not  remember  her  name. 

Q.  Nor  the  captain's  name!— A.  No.  I  know,  however,  that  they 
were  all  American  vessels. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  other  American  halibut-catchers  this  summer; 
and,  if  so,  how  near  were  you  to  them  f — A.  They  have  laid  oli'  the 
island  where  I  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  all  spring. 

Q.  How  nigh  were  you  to  them  ? — A.  Within  1^  and  2  miles,  and  so 
on. 

Q.  They  were  fishing  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  the  largest  number  of  them  which  you  have  seen  at  any 
one  time  ? — A.  I  saw  three  of  them  once. 

Q.  When  t— A.  In  May. 

Q.  How  near  the  shore  were  they  t — A.  They  were  about  1 J  miles 
^01  it,  and  perhaps  2  miles.    I  did  not  measure  the  distance. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  others  besides  the  three  you  mention  as  hav- 
ing seen  when  returning  ft*om  Boston,  and  the  three  in  May  near  the 
place  where  your  trap  is  f — A.  Yes ;  and  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  them. — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  particularly  about 
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them,  as  I  did  not  take  mach  notice  of  them.    They  have  been  laymg 
aronnd  the  cape  all  snmmer. 

Q,  Will  yon  mention  one  oat  of  the  plenty  yon  have  seen,  beside 
the  six  vessels  in  question  f — ^A.  I  conld  not  name  any  of  them  in  pv- 
ticnlar. 

Q.  Will  you  name  the  month  when  yon  saw  themt — ^A.  I  see  them 
every  day  when  at  home. 

Q.  Daring^  what  months? — A.  Ma^,  Jnue,  July,  and  Angnst 

Q.  How  many  is  the  most  that  yon  have  seen  at  one  time  f — A  Per- 
haps six. 

Q.  When  was  this  ! — A.  It  was  in  any  of  those  months.  This  is 
something  aboat  which  I  cannot  speak  particnlarly,  becanse  I  did  not 
suppose  that  I  would  be  asked  about  it. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  yon  say  say  that  75  American  vessels  pnrsue  the  halibnt 
fishery  off  your  coast,  and  that  forty  of  them,  from  25  to  60  tons  barthea 
make  from  five  to  ten  trips  a  year  f — A.  This  is  what  I  sappose  to  be  the 
case  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  That  is  what  I  have  seen.  Of  oooroe 
I  do  not  take  much  notice  of  those  vessels. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  me  when  yon  saw  the  six  you  last  mentioned  f— A  I 
have  seen  more  than  six. 

Q.  Together  f — A.  No ;  but  aronnd  the  coast. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  seen  more  than  three  together  at  one  time!^ 
A.  In  one  place  f    I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  seen  more  than  three  on  the  same  day  f— A,  Yes. 

Q.  When  Y — A.  I  conld  not  name  the  day  exactly. 

Q.  Was  it  this  summer  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  where  the  seventy-five  vessels  you  spoke  of  get  their 
bait  Y — A.  From  our  fishing  traps  and  nets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  furnish  any  of  them  with  bait  ? — ^A.  Ye«. 

Q.  When  ?^A.  Between  the  15th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  Jnly,  and  all 
through  the  fishing  season. 

Q.  Have  you  done  so  this  year? — A.  Yes ;  and  every  year. 

Q.  To  how  many  different  vessels  have  you  sold  baitY — A.  I  have  sold 
bait  since  I  have  owned  a  trap  to  over  40  vessels,  say  40. 

Q.  Difi'erent  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  halibut-fishing  vessels  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  halibut  or  cod  catchers. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  bait  to  forty  vessels  this  year  I — A.  Yes;  but  they 
were  not  all  American. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  vessels  were  American  this  yearf — A.  Aboat 
twenty,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  names  of  the  captains  on  your  books  f^A  I 
have,  but  I  haven't  the  books  with  me. 

Q.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  captains  and  of  the  vessel,  then  f— A.  Of 
some  I  have,  and  some  I  have  not.  If  a  man  buys  for  cash,  I  do  not 
look  out  for  his  name,  or  the  name  of  his  vessel. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  on  yonr  books  T — A.  I  think  abont 
six. 

Q.  What  did  you  sell  them  f — A.  Bait,  mackerel. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  sell  them  ! — A.  Rx)m  ten  to  twenty  bar  Is 
each 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  sevei  p- 
five  halibut  catchers  fishing  off  your  coast  f — ^A.  A  portion  of  tk  n 
were  halibut  catchers. 

Q.  How  many  t — A.  Fm  sure  that  I  conld  not  tell. 

Q-  You  put  the  entire  number  of  halibut  catchers  at  seventy-flve.     J 
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forty,  yon  say,  fish  inshore,  and  the  rest  more  than  three  miles  oat ;  is 
that  correct  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  fish  ontside  of  the  three-mile  limit  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  them  do  so. 

Q.  Then  yon  think  that  the  75  fish  inshore.  Eepeat  the  nnmber  of 
American  halibnt-catchers  which  fish  off  Shelbnrne  Connty,  and  state 
what  proportion  of  them  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  and  what 
proportion  more  than  three  miles  out  ? — ^A.  I  said  that  there  were  about 
40  sail  of  vessels  there. 

Q.  That  is  about  40  vessels  which  fish  inside  the  three-mile  limit,  and 
75  around  the  county  of  Shelbnrne,  off  shore.  Is  the  75  a  number  in 
addition  to  the  40,  or  is  the  whole  number  of  these  American  vessels 
75! — A.  The  whole  number  is  75. 

Q.  How  many  American  halibut-catchers  are  there,  and  where  do 
they  fish  f — A.  We  will  do  away  with  the  halibut  fishing,  and  say  that 
there  are  about  75  sail  of  American  vessels  which  fish  off  the  coast  there. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  these  75  vessels  are  halibut- 
catchers! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  estimate  that  the  number  of  American  halibut-catchers 
there  is  40! — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  number,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  ail  the  American  halibut- fishers  fish  inshore ! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  number  of  the  American  fishing- vessels  fish  inshore  ! — A. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    I  could  not  give  an  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  quarter  of  the  40  fish  inshore  ! — A.  Yes ; 
and  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that. one-half  of  the  40  do  so! — A.  Perhaps  they  do. 

Q.  Is  this  a  fair  estimate,  or  a  high  one :  do  you  estimate  the  number 
of  American  halibut-catchers  that  fish  insnore  at  20,  or  more,  or  less  ! — 
A.  I  estimate  the  number  at  20,  and  they  repeat  their  voyages. 

Q.  That  is  your  best  estimate  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  high  estimate! — A.  It  is  not  too  high. 

Q.  And  of  these  20  which  fish  from  1  to  2^  miles  off'  shore,  you  can- 
not give  the  name  of  one,  or  the  name  of  one  of  their  captains  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  how  do  yon  happen  to  know  that  they  make  from  5  to  10 
tri|>8,  and  an  average  of  7  trips  a  season  ! — A.  We  can  form  an  idea  as 
to  the  number  of  trips  which  they  make. 

Q.  How  do  you  judge  as  to  the  number  of  trips  at  the  distance  which 
you  are  from  them  ! — A.  We  calculate  that  a  halibut  fisherman  has  got 
to  make  a  trip  in  a  fortnight,  as  he  cannot  keep  the  fish  longer,  to  be 
good  for  the  market,  in  ice. 

Q.  But  how  long  can  he  keep  them  in  a  well ! — A.  The  time  I  men- 
tion would  then  be  long  enough. 

Q.  Do  not  these  20  vessels  get  their  bait  from  your  people  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  procure  it  f — A.  They  obtain  it  from  us. 

Q.  Do  not  they  get  more  than  one-half  of  it  from  you  personally  ! — 
A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Who  there  does  as  much  busiuess  in  bait  as  yourself! — A.  There 
are  a  great  many  traps — ^20 — and  each  supplies  bait,  though  some  do  so 
more  than  others.  I  am  not  so  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose 
as  some  others  are. 

r  Q.  Yon  are  satisfied  that  these  20  vessels  get  bait  in  your  vicinity  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  years  have  they  been  resorting  there  for  it ! — 
A.  1  have  only  been  in  the  fishing  business  four  years. 
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Q.  And  they  have  come  there  for  that  purpose  ever  since  yon  km 
been  in  the  fishing  business  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet,  though  the  captains  of  these  20  vessels  come  hi  ODoe  a 
fortnight  to  get  bait,  you  cannot  give  the  place  where  one  of  them  comes 
from,  with  a  single  exception,  or  the  name  of  one  of  the  captains  t^A. 
"So;  I  do  not  know  much  about  them  with  reference  to  their  names, 
qualities,  and  qualifications. 

Q.  Ton  stated  that  the  best  halibut  fishing-grounds  were  found  in  200 
fathoms  of  water  f — A.  I  said  that  this  fishery  coald  be  prosecntedin 
water  varying  from  25  to  200  fathoms  in  depth. 

Q.  Bnt  what  did  yon  say  was  the  best  depth  for  the  purpose  f^A. 
The  best  depth  at  present,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  woold  be 
200  fathoms. 

Q.  Whatseasonsof  the  year  is  this  the  case! — A.  Early  in  thespriog, 
before  the  bait  comes  on  the  shore. 

Q.  In  what  month  f — A.  We  will  say  March. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  depth  for  halibut-fishing  in  April  ? — A  I  coold 
oot  tell  yon  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  the  case  in  May  ? — A.  It  is  then  inshore. 

Q.  How  near  it  f — A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  it,  if  yon  like. 

Q.  In  what  depth  of  water  ? — A.  Perhaps  from  25  to  30  fathoms 

Q.  How  long  is  this  the  case? — A.  Halibut  fishing  is  done  on  thelst 
of  Jnly. 

Q.  is  it  over  then  ?^  V.  They  fish  for  halibut  after  that,  but  the  fisheiy 
is  not  then  so  good  as  it  is  when  the  mackerel  are  on  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  imply  that,  from  May  to  Jnly,  these  tveotr 
vessels  will  be  fonnd  off  your  shore  f — A.  A  portion  of  them  will,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  And  from  May  to  July,  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  from  brf  & 
mile  to  two  miles  from  the  coast,  there  is  good  halibat-fishiug  off  Shei- 
burne? — A.  Yes — around  Gape  Sable. 

Q.  Do  your  own  people  fish  for  halibnt  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  We  have  no  market  for  them. 

Q.  But  they  catch  these  fish  in  their  own  boats,  in  twenty -five  fathoms 
of  water  t — A.  Yes;  they  do  so  for  their  own  consumption,  but  we  have 
no  market  that  will  warrant  fitting  out  for  the  halibnt  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  halibut  do  your  own  people  cateh  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  it  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  your  boats  which  make  a  )iractice  of  fishing  for 
halibnt? — A.  No  ;  bnt  the  cod-fishing  boats  get  two  or  three  some  days. 

Q.  Accidentally! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  no  market  for  halibnt;  bnt  could  yoo  oot 
sell  them  to  the  twenty  American  vessels  which  lie  off  your  coast  for  a 
•couple  of  months,  and  come  in  every  few  days  for  bait  f — A  It  woold 
not  pay  to  fit  out  for  halibut  fishing. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  halibut-fishing  done  by  your  people  as  a 
business  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  yourself  have  been  in  the  cod-fishing  business  i  1 
are  interested  in  it,  will  you  tell  us  what  bait  you  seud  to  the  B^uiks  - 
A.  We  send  mackerel. 

Q.  In  ice  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  vessels  come  back  and  bait  at  your  place  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  all  of  them  do  so  ! — A.  No.  They  go  ashore  at  any  port  vh  p 
Ixait  can  be  conveniently  obtained — at  Canso  and  Gape  North,  aod  i 
Newfoundland. 
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Q.  Do  they  use  bait  other  than  mackerel t — A.  Yes;  herring,  squid, 
&c. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  it  T-^A.  I  am  sure  that  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  f — A.  They  have  procured  squid  this  year  on  the 
Bank  itself.  Our  vessels  have  also  obtained  squid  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast,  at  Cape  North,  O.  B.,  and  in  Gape  North  Bay. 

Q.  What  else  do  they  use  on  the  Banks  besides  the  bait  which  they 
carry  th^re  and  squid  ?  Do  they  not  use  the  insides  of  codfish  T — A. 
No ;  not  for  trawling. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  any  salt  bait  on  your  own  vessels  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  personally  know  as  to  that  Y — ^A.  As  a  substitute 
they  sometimes  lake  a  few  salt  clams,  but  this  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. 

Q.  You  assented  to  Mr.  Thomson's  statement,  that  a  man  who  should 
refuse  to  let  an  American  vessel  buy  bait  would  not  be  thought  much 
of,  whether  he  sold  it  at  a  loss  or  a  gain  t — A.  It  is  never  a  rule  among 
fishermen  to  refuse  a  fisherman  bait. 

Q.  Are  there  places  in  Shelburne  County  where  bait  is  sold  as  a  busi- 
ness to  Americans  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  no  people  who  advertise  such  sale  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  not  the  owners  of  any  of  your  traps  advertise  the  sale  of  bait  f 
— A.  No.  I  believe,  however,  that  Wrayton,  who  keeps  an  icehouse  at 
Barrington,  advertises  the  sale  of  ice,  and  bait  furnished  by  traps,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  traps. 

Q.  That  is,  he  keeps  ice,  and  takes  the  risk  of  being  able  to  get  bait  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  practice  then  to  sell  bait  to  a  brother  fisherman,  of 
whatever  nationality  he  may  be,  even  though  you  do  so  to  your  own  dis- 
advantage I — A.  Well,  yes — as  a  general  rule. 

By  Mr.  Thomson  : 

Q.  You  say  that  these  American  vessels  fish  inshore;  about  how  many 
of  them  are  fishingaround  the  coast  of  Shelburne  County  outside  of  the 
three-mile  limit  altogether? — A.  I  think  about  75  sail. 

Q.  And  all  the  other  vessels  you  speak  of  fish  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  20  vessels,  did  you  mean  that  they  fished  close 
in  around  your  coast? — A.  About  Cape  Sable — ^yes;  I  do  not  know  as 
to  the  whole  county  of  Shelburne.  I  believe  that  the  American  vessels 
fish  all  round  there.  As  to  the  names  of  the  masters  of  these  vessels, 
&c.,  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  And  around  Cape  Sable  during  the  fishing  season,  there  are  at 
least  twenty  American  vessels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  whole  coast  of  Shelburne  County,  you  cannot  say 
what  number  of  American  vessels  fish  inside  the  three-mile  limit  ? — A. 
No. 

Q.  But  a  number  of  them  do  there  fish  inside  of  three  miles  from  the 
shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  the  traps  cost?— A.  $1,500. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  find  whether  there  is  a  market  for  halibut 
in  Nova  Scotia  ?— A.  This  is  a  business  I  was  never  in  ;  and  I  do  not 
suppose  we  have  a  market  that  would  pay  in  connection  with  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  halibut  fishery. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  you  sent  them  to  the  States,  and  fresh  fish  can 
enter  that  market,  without  regard  to  this  treaty — what  is  to  prevent 
your  doing  that  f — A.  We  could  hardly  go  to  Boston  and  retail  halibut. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  the  Americans  wait  there  and  retail  their 
fish! — A.  Of  coarse. 

Q.  Do  they  not  sell  ont  their  whole  cargo  to  fish  dealers  f — A.  They 
may  do  so. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  of  a  vessel  going  over  with  a 
fall  fare  of  fresh  halibat,  and  waiting  in  the  port,  in  order  to  sell  it  by 
retail  f— A.  No.    They  sell  the  fish  at  wholesale  prices. 

Q.  Why  conld  yon  not  do  the  same  thing  f  Id  fact,  yon  know  noth- 
ing abont  the  matter! — A.  No.  We  never  got  into  that  mode  of  fish- 
ing-    N 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Did  yon  say  that  yoa  were  one-qaarter  of  a  mile  from  the  vessel 
when  yoa  spoke  to  the  captain  and  asked  how  he  was  doing  f — A«  We 
spoke  to  men  who  were  in  a  boat  taking  ap  trawls. 

Q.  How  near  to  them  were  yon! — A.  We  were  within  fifty  yards  of 
them. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  boat  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  Michael  Wray ton,  of  Barrington  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  lives  pretty  near  yon! — A.  Yes — some  3  or  4  miles  oflEl 

Q.  Is  he  engaged  in  fishing  basiness  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  ! — A.  He  keeps  an  ice>hoase,  and  farms. 

Q.  Does  he  know  anything  about  fishing  !  I  notice  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son pat  him  this  qaestion : 

Q.  They  catcb  halibut  and  cod  Y— A.  Yes.    Fresh-halibut  fishers,  I  mean. 
Q.  That  is  chieflj  a  deep-sea  fishery,  is  it  not  Y — A.  Yes. 

What  do  yoa  call  a  deep-sea  fishery  ! — A.  Anything  ontside  of  the 
harbors. 
Q.  However  near  the  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

No.  76. 

B.  H.  BuGGLES,  of  Brier  Island,  in  the  coanty  of  Digby,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  Yon  reside  at  Brier  Island,  Digby  ! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Westport ! — A.  Westport  is  the  township,  and  comprises  Brier 
Island  and  Long  Island. 

Q.  It  is  at  the  month  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there! — ^A.  Since  1832.  It  will  be  45 
years. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  jastice  of  the  peace  for  the  coanty  and  collector  of  cos- 
torn  sf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yoa  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  in  the  two  islands.  Briar 
Island  and  Long  Island  ! — ^A.  From  observation  I  am.  I  never  foUowe«i 
the  business. 

Q.  Daring  all  that  time  yoa  have  been  acquainted  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  residents  of  the  two  islands,  I  believe,  are  almost  wholly  d 
voted  to  the  fisheries  ! — A.  They  are. 

Q.  There  is  very  little  farming! — A.  Very  little.    There  is  some. 
few  persons  raise  their  own  vegetables,  their  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  on  the  tr 
islands ;  I  mean  the  exports  of  fish! — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.    I 
not  know  that  I  could  give  you  exactly. 
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Q.  Aboat  bow  mach  does  it  amoant  toT — A.  Probably  some  $150,000 
or  $200,000. 

Q.  Those  are  the  two  islands  alone  t — A.  Yes.  That  is  including  the 
fishing  disti'ict,  Tiverton,  Petit  Passage,  and  Grand  Passage. 

Q.  What  kind  offish  are  caught  there? — A.  Codfish,  haddock,  hake, 
pollock,  halibat,  herring,  and  some  mackerel,  when  they  strike  our 
shores. 

*  Q.  Is  it  an  inshore  fishery  T— A.  With  the  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants it  is  an  inshore  fishery  in  small  boats. 

Q.  Do  ;^ou  know  where  Cape  Split  is  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  does  this  fishery  extend  up  the  north  coast  of  the  island  and 
oft*  Digby  Neck  as  far  as  Cape  Split  ?— -A.  Yes.  It  is  quite  an  extensive 
fishery  up  at  the  Isle  of  Haute,  and  that  is  well  up  to  Cape  Split. 

Q.  From  Cape  Split  it  extends  all  the  way  to  your  island.  Around 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  are  there  fisheries  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Around  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  f — A.  That  is,  Digby  Neck  side 
and  Clare. 

Q.  And  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Yarmouth  f — A.  Perhaps,  on  the 
south  side  ot  St.  Mary's  Bay,  on  the  French  shore  or  township  of  Clare, 
it  is  not  so  extensive. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  extensively  carried  on,  but  is  the  fish  as  good  T — A.  I 
could  hardly  say  it  was  as  good  on  the  south  side,  but  still  there  are  a 
number  that  prosecute  the  fisheries  there.  It  is  increasing  annually. 
The  inhabitants  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  the  fishery  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  About  how  many  miles  from  Cape  Split  is  Yarmouth  along  the 
coast;  that  is,  the  inshore  fishery  of  which  you  speak,  where  this  fish  is 
caught  f — A.  If  I  had  a  map  I  could  probably  measure  it  off.  I  should 
think  it  was  250  or  300  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  any  other 
places  than  these  two  islands  of  which  you  have  spoken  T — A.  No ;  I 
could  not  give  the  figures  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  bay  across  Petit  Passage  to  Clare ;  that 
is,  above  the  islands  f — A.  Probably  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  or  7 
miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  over  six  T— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
think  something  like  six  miles. 

Q.  The  people  of  the  two  islands  live  altogether  by  fishing  Y — A.  Yes, 
altogether,  I  might  say. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  do  they  carry  on  any 
farming  at  all  ? — A.  I  think  about  Sandy  Cove,  that  is,  about  the  center 
of  Digby  Neck,  there  are  some  few  that  do  a  little  farming.  About 
Digby  Neck,  again,  there  are  some,  and  through  Clare. 

Q.  Except  those  three  places,  they  carry  on  fishing  nearly  altogether  f — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  With  regard  to  those  two  islands,  beside  your  own  people,  what 
othf^T  fisheries  are  carried  on ;  who  else  fish  there  f — A.  The  American 
fishermen. 

Q.  Are  the  fisheries  confined  entirely  to  your  own  inhabitants  and  the 
Americans  ? — ^A.  I  know  of  none  others. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fisheries  do  they  carry  on  there  f — A.  The  Ameri- 
cans f    The  same  as  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  They  catch  the  same  fish  that  you  catch  f — A.  Yes.  Sometimes 
the  Americans  fit  out  exclusively  for  halibut  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
There  would  be  a  few  vessels  across  from  Portland  and  Gloucester  for 
fresh  halibut. 
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Q.  That  is  exclasively  for  halibat ? — A.  Yes;  I  may  aay  exi^lasiTelr 
80 ;  tbey  fit  ont  exclusively  for  it,  but  in  settiug  iheir  oeta  they  will 
sometimes  take  cod. 

Q.  Besides  that  tbey  carry  on  the  same  fisheries  with  your  own  peo- 
ple!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  is  that  the  inshore  fishery  ?^A.  That  which  I  last  speak  of » 
the  inshore  fishery. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Araerieans  who  fish  the  same  as  yoarown 
people  do.  Besides  that  there  are  a  number  of  large  vessels  tiiat  coiae 
for  bait  and  ice  I — A.  Yes;  we  have  not  very  many  at  Westport  for  bait 
and  ice  Y  The  heft  is  taken,  I  think,  at  Grand  Manan ;  bat  still  there  is 
a  large  number  of  vessels  that  come  to  our  place.  Up  in  St.  Mftrj'4 
Bay  they  go  into  Sandy  Cove,  where  the  herring  strike  in  rather  earlier 
than  with  us. 

Q.  What  sort  are  the  small  vessels  that  the  Americans  fish  insboie 
with  ? — A.  Perhaps  9  or  10  tons. 

Q.  They  are  a  smaller  class  of  vessels  altogether? — A.  An  entirely 
difi'erent  class  of  vessels.  They  come  in  and  come  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor, and  go  out  in  their  small  boats  generally. 

Q.  They  bring  vessels,  but  they  usually  fish  in  small  boats,  the  same 
as  your  own  people  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now  take  your  own  place,  within  your  township,  what  proportioo 
of  the  fish  do  you  suppose  are  caught  by  the  Americans;  the  inshore 
fishermen  I  am  speaking  of,  altogether  f  You  say  that  $100,000  or 
$200,000  is  the  amount  exported  from  these  two  islands.  What  propor- 
tion would  you  suppose  would  be  fish  caught  by  the  Americans  f---A. 
Well,  it  would  be  only  an  ideal  thing  I  would  have  to  give  yon. 

Q.  1  want  you  to  give  us  a  fair  estimate,  to  the  best  of  your  jodg- 
meut  ? — A.  Perhaps,  to  take  the  whole  thing,  the  Americans,  large  aud 
small,  that  fish  what  we  call  the  inshore  fishery,  I  would  aay  it  is  sone^ 
thing  like  a  quarter  or  a  third. 

Q.  That  is  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  quantity  yon  export! — A  Yes. 

Q.  We  had  an  estimate  given  the  other  day  by  the  inspector  of  fij^h- 
eries,  from  statistics  which  he  made  himself,  giving  200,000  for  tbtte 
islands? — ^A.  Yes;  he  could  give  you  a  better  idea.  He  took  quite  a 
considerable  pains  in  obtaining  this  information  last  season.  I  shoold 
think  something  like  a  quarter  or  a  third  was  caught  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  an  estimate  of  any  other  parts  outside  of 
those  islands? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  the  halibut  fishery  carried  on ;  how  far  from  shore T— A. 
Well,  in  St  Mary's  Bay,  it  is  carried  on  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
olf  shore. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  inshore  fishery? — A.  Yes;  that  is  off  Gape  St.  Hary-s 
in  the  spring.    The  halibut  strike  thei*e  first. 

Q.  1  believe  your  fisheries  there  are  somewhat  different  from  what 
they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  province.  I  don^t  think  we  have  had 
much  evidence  of  those  American  vessels,  small  vessels,  coming  in  as 
they  do  at  St.  Mary's  ?— A.  1  don't  think  they  fish  across  Grand  Mai   o. 

Q.  1  am  speaking  of  the  other  side  of  the  province,  the  Alia  k 
coast? — A.  1  dou'i  think  they  frequent  that  part  at  all.  it  is  an  t- 
posed  shore. 

Q.  Where  do  your  people  sell  the  large  amount  of  &sh  they  e&  ^ 
there? — A.  We  have  different  markets  for  them;  wherevier  we  can  ^ 
most  for  them. 
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Q.  Where  generally  t — A.  Last  season  Halifax  afforded  the  best 
market. 

Q.  Do  yon  sell  any  at  Yarmouth  7 — A.  Yes;  and  at  St.  John's.  Oc- 
casionally we  send  a  cargo  to  the  United  States,  of  pollack,  &c. 

Q.  Why  not  send  all  there! — A.  Well,  we  act  there  appn  the  same 
principle  as  elsewhere.    We  send  them  where  we  can  get  most  for  them. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  how  did  prices  then 
compare  with  prices  afterward  under  the  duty;  were  the  prices  higher 
or  lower? — A.  During  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  we  had,  perhaps,  more 
trade  than  ever  since;  but  after  '64  the  fish  were  commanding  a  higher 
price.  I  think  it  was  generally  admitted  that  we  received  more,  even 
paying  the  duty,  than  we  did  under  reciprocity. 

Q.  Then  since  the  Washington  Treaty  are  the  prices  as  high  ?  Take 
the  average. — A.  They  haven't  been  until  this  present  time.  Just  now 
the  prices  are  pretty  well  up  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  the  average  price? — A.  It  has  been  higher  at  Yarmouth,  Hali- 
fax, and  St.  John. 

Q.  Then,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  duty,  do  yon  say  the  prices  were 
more  or  less? — A.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  you  rightly.  It  was  gen- 
erally considered  that  we  got  as  much  or  a  little  more  for  fish  during  the 
time  of  the  duty  than  since. 

Q.  You  often  see  those  American  fishermen,  and  have  for  years  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  they  come  to  your  shores  to  catch  fish  ?  Why  don't  they 
fish  their  own  shores  ? — A.  Well,  they  say  they  have  not  any  fish  on 
their  own  shores  to  catch. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  coming  from  the  first  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell 
yon  from  the  first.    They  were  there  when  I  first  went  to  Westport. 

Q.  Is  this  fishery  on  the  increase ; .  this  that  the  American  fishermen 
carry  on  there  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  say  it  is  on  the  increase  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy ;  but  there  is  an  increase  in  this  way,  that  the  Americans  come 
in  for  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  altogether  of  your  own  place.  Is  the  American 
fishery  there  on  the  increase  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  There  is  an  increase  of  the  icing  and  baiting  ? — A.  There  is  an 
increase  of  the  small  class  of  boats  we  were  speaking  of  in  the  first 
instance. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  asking  you. — A.  Well,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  that. 

A.  The  Americans  have  no  boat-fishing  except  those  little  schooners } 
you  call  them  boats  ? — A.  They  generally  call  them  boats. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  an  increase  of  that  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  that  they  have  no  fishing  on  their  own  coast  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  yon,  seeing  that  your  people  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  fisheries,  do  you  know  of  any  destitution  among  them  at 
that  place  ? — A.  I  never  have  heard  of  any  in  the  county  of  Digby. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  those  islands  ? — A.  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
Americans  speak  of  destitution  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  regretting  that 
tbey  had  not  the  privilege  of  coming  over  and  living  as  we  did. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  poor  villages  on  your  coast? — A.  ISo. 
At  Westport  we  do  not  pay  one  cent  for  poor-tax. 

Q.  Don't  yon  contribute  to  the  whole  county  f — A.  No. 

Q.  The  county  is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  takes  care 
of  its  own  poor  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  it  not  cost  a  great  deal  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  poor 
and  destitute  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  uot  pay  a  cent  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  poor-rate  at  all  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  only  destitution  you  have  heard  of  is  the  destitution  of 
the  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine  f — A.  Well,  I  have  frequently  had 
conversations  with  skippers,  speaking  of  the  privilege  we  enjoyed  aod 
regretting  that  they  could  not  do  as  we  did.  They  say  they  have  to  fish 
summer  and  winter,  and  scarcely  drag  out  an  existence,  and  I  should 
suppose  it  was  so,  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  them  ;  whereas  oar 
fiHhermen  only  fish  fivb  months  in  the  year  and  live  comfortably. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  short  run  across  there  from  the  State  of  Maine!— A 
Yes;  a  few  hours;  probably  six  or  eight.  Sometimes  they  come  from 
Mount  Desert,  which  wouhl  be  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Q.  Taking  the  season  through,  about  how  many  of  those  little  fishing 
boats  run  across  there  T  I  mean  to  your  own  ports  there. — A.  I  remem- 
ber last  season,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  up  at  Tiverton  and  Petite  Passage, 
and  I  think  they  told  me  there  were  thirty  of  their  boats  there  at  that 
time. 

Q.  The  average  is  about  how  many  tons! — A.  They  would  probably 
average  from  seven  to  ten  tons.  Some  would  be  large  open  boats  th^ 
would  not  be  registered  at  all. 

y.  How  often  do  they  cure  their  fish ;  do  they  salt  it,  or  cany  it 
home  fresh  ! — A.  I  think  they  generally  salt  their  fish  on  board.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  a  statement  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  from  our  own  fishermen  on 
the  coast  with  regard  to  gurry  ! — A.  Yes ;  that  has  been  a  sooree  of 
complaint,  throwing  the  garbage  offish  overboard;  also  the  trawl  tsh- 
ing.  The  Americans  introduced  the  trawling  process,  and  are  thoB  de- 
stroying  the  inshore  fishery  altogether. 

Q.  Do  your  people  complain  of  that  f — A.  Yes ;  but  they  have  to 
adopt  it  themselves  in  self-defense. 

.  Q.  They  have  to  take  up  the  same  kind  of  fishing  as  others!— A. 
Yes.  The  American  captains  all  admit  that  it  is  ruining  the  fishing 
grounds,  that  it  has  destroyed  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  American 
coast,  and  now  it  is  going  to  destroy  them  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  no 
trouble  about  it.  If  the  process  is  kept  on  we  will  not  have  inshore 
fisheries  ten  years  hence. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  two  vessels,  schooners,  devoted  to  halibut  fishing ; 
what  size  were  they  t — A.  I  spoke  of  two.  No,  there  were  several  in 
different  years. 

Q.  What  size  would  they  bef— A.  They  would  be  vessels  ranging 
according  to  the  registry  act  of  the  United  States,  which  is  something 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Dominion,  from  40  to  70  tons. 

Q.  There  are  several  of  those  devoted  exclusively  to  halibut !— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  with  regard  to  those  other  fishermen,  do  they  take  other 
fish  f — A.  Yes ;  anything  they  can. 

Q.  But  these  are  fitted  out  exclusively  for  halibut! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  fish  home  fresh  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  ice  them. 

Q.  Have  th«y  not  wells  also  ! — A.  I  never  knew  of  it  but  in  one  v 
sel. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  ice  ! — A.  They  generally  fetch  a  sm 
supply  from  home. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  other  vessels.    You  spoke  of  large  vess^ 
coming  in  for  bait  and  ice ;  that  is  for  codfish  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  where  they  get  their  bait  f— A.  Well,  I  have  it  only 
from  hearsay  that  they  bait  on  Grand  Manan  and  Oampobello,  a  great 
nany  of  them.  Then  again  in  Sandy  Cove  on  oar  side  they  get  somey 
and  many  of  them  eome  np  to  Digby. 

Q.  Sandy  Gove  is  on  St.  Mary's  Bay  T — A.  Tes. 

Qk  l^hey  go  up  to  Digby  Oat  some  of  them  and  bait  np  there  T — A. 
Tes. 

Q.  Now,  do  yon  know  of  their  oarrying  herring  nets,  those  vessels  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  they  carry  those  nets  T — A.  Sometimes  they  set  the  nets 
themselves,  and  the  inhabitants  I  have  been  informed  take  nets  and  set 
for  them. 

Q.  To  catch  bait  t— A.  Tes. 

Q.  That  is  bait  for  codfish  f--*A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  these  vessels  pay  light-dnties  t — A.  They  were  paying  the 
same  lifi:ht*mouey  previous  to  confederation  as  our  own  vessels. 

Q.  Now  can  yon  give  us  an  idea  how  many  of  these  vessels  were  ever 
boaided  f — ^A.  The  greatest  namk>er  I  ever  boarded  in  one  day  was  22. 

Q.  How  many  woald  come  in  in  the  coarse  of  the  season  f — A.  Prob* 
ably  some  30  or  40.  A  great  many  pass  through  the  Passage  and  go 
right  into  St  Mary's  Bay  np  to  Sandy  Gove.  Many  would  pass  throagh 
ill  the  night  when  I  would  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  vessels  have  you  seen  fishing  at  one  time  in 
St.  Mary's  Buy  f — A.  I  never  saw  many. 

Q.  flow  many  is  the  largest  yoa  ever  saw  T — A.  I  have  heai'd  of  as 
many  as  180  at  one  time.    I  think  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  eighty  American  fishermen  fishing  in  yoar 
bay  f — A.  Tes.  There  might  be  others.  They  were  scattered  all  through 
the  bay  from  Gape  St.  Mary's  to  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  head  of 
the  bay. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  down 
on  these  islands.  In  Digby  Gut  and  thereabouts  I  am  told  that  the 
flsbing  is  better  than  any  other  places  f — A.  There  are  good  fisheries 
about  Digby  Gut. 

Q.  Tou  don't  like  to  admit  there  is  any  place  like  homef — A.  Well, 
generally  the  fishermen  find  out  where  the  best  fishing  grounds  are.  I 
believe  about  Digby  Gut  tUey  are  as  good  as  anywhere  in  the  Bay  of 
Faudy. 

Q.  l>o  you  know  how  many  vessels  resort  to  any  other  places;  that 
18,  of  those  Aineri(;an  boats  ? — A.  No ;  I  could  not  speak  of  other  places. 

Q.  I  am  told  that  some  of  those  that  come  to  your  place  haul  up 
or  anchor,  and  fish  in  their  boats  altogether? — A.  Tes.  l^ot  so  many  in 
Westport,  but  at  Petite  Passage. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  islands  and  the  passage  between. — A.  They 
aochor  and  take  small  skiff-boats  or  wherries,  as  they  call  them,  and 
they  go  out  to  fish  and  set  trawls. 

Q.  Where  do  they  liveY — A.  Gn  board  their  boats. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  them  hauled  up  at  anchor  ?— A.  They  are  at  anchor 
during  the  fishing  season. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Tou  say  that  Halifax,  Tarmoath,  and  St.  John  furnish  better 
markets  now,  or  have  for  some  years  past,  than  the  United  States? — 
A.  They  have  for  some  years  past  until  the  present  season. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  past  do  you  think  that  has  been  the  casef — 
A.  £  could  not  say  exactly,  but  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  particular. 

66  F 
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Q.  Yoa  speak  of  fresh  fish  1^  A.  I  speak  of  salt  fish. 

Q.  Yoa  mean  cured  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  have  sent  yonr  salt  and  cared  fish  to  yoor  on 
ports  in  preference  to  sending  them  to  the  CTnited  States! — ^A.  Weae&l 
some  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Bat  in  preference  the  greater  qaantity  go  to  your  own  ports!- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  are  governed  by  market  considerations  altogether? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  whole  a  better  price  is  got  here  than  in  the  United 
States  t— A.  Yes.  Oar  pollack  mostly  go  to  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  the  large  codfish. 

Q.  The  best  asaally  t — A.  The  best  qaality. 

Q.  Why  do  yoa  sappose  the  market  is  better  in  Halifax,  St  John, 
and  Yarmoath,  than  in  the  United  States  ?  What  do  yon  sappose  is 
the  reason  f — A*  I  sappose  we  export  more  to  the  West  Indies  from 
these  ports.  All  oar  West  India  fish  goes  to  Yarmoath  and  Hali&x,  or 
Lanenbarg. 

Q.  There  is  not  enongh  fish  broaght  into  these  ports  of  Nova  Sootia 
to  sapply  the  demand  abroad  which  they  undertake  to  supply,  and  also 
their  own  consumption  ? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinioa  aboat 
that.    I  have  too  limited  an  idea. 

Q.  When  you  send  them  into  your  own  ports  you  pay  no  duty!— 
A.  No.    Of  course  not  in  the  Dominion. 

Q.  And  you  paid  no  duty  in  the  States  for  some  years  T — A.  Daring 
reciprocity  we  paid  no  duty. 

Q.  And  since  1871  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  speak  of  the  time  when  there  was  no  duty,  wha  joo 
aay  that  the  market  was  better  in  Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Yarmoath!— 
A.  At  the  time  there  was  a  duty  after  reciprocity,  the  fishermea  coa- 
sidered  that  they  got  fully  as  well  compensated. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  question.  My  question  was  this :  After  tbe 
Washington  Treaty  was  adopted  there  was  no  duty  on  your  fish  goiag 
into  the  United  States  market — that  is,  for  the  last  five  years,  we  viD 
say.  During  that  time  you  found  the  markets  of  your  own  country 
bringing  better  prices  than  the  markets  in  the  United  States  f— A  Foff 
certain  descriptions.  With  our  West  India  fish  and  pickled  fish  we  do 
better  in  the  ports  of  the  Dominion. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  West  India  fish  f — A.  Codfish,  haddock, 
and  hake. 

Q.  They  are  dried  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  send  them  in  any  large  quantities  to  tbe 
ports  of  the  United  States  ? — ^A.  We  have  sent  several  cargoes* 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  change  what  you  said,  and  say  that 
you  sent  more  to  the  United  States  than  you  did  to  Halifax t— A  No; 
I  do  not  think  it.  I  said  the  heft  of  our  fish  were  sent  to  HalifiiXj  Tar- 
mouth,  and  Lunenburg. 

Q.  You  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  markets  were  higher!— A  Tes; 
and  I  can  tell  you  an  instance  of  a  cargo  of  haddock  sold  this  seasoa  at 
Portland,  after  which  the  vessel  returned  and  loaded  up  for  Lodod- 
burg,  where  he  found  that  this  fish  had  been  reshipped,  and  they  met  bin 
in  Lunenburg. 

Q.  Then,  fish  is  rather  a  drug  in  the  United  States  market!— A  I 
am  not  posted.    I  do  not  know  as  to  the  United  States  market. 

Q.  You  still  think  your  reason  for  not  sending  them  there  is  the 
smaller  price  you  would  get  T — A.  Yes ;  that  is  a  very  natural  leasoo. 
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No.  77. 

JosiAH  Hopkins,  of  Barrington,  in  the  coanty  of  ShelburDe,  Nova 
Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
Bworn  and  ezamioed. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qaestion.  You  live  at  Barrington,  in  the  county  of  Shelburne? — An- 
swer. Yes. 

Q.  What  basiness  do  yoa  prosecate  Y — A.  I  am  engaged  in  supplying 
fishermen  with  general  outfits. 

Q.  Were  yon  engaged  fishing  a  number  ot  years  T — A.'  Yes,  two  years; 
in  1853  and  1854.    After  that  I  went  to  sea,  up  to  1858. 

Q.  Then  did  you  carry  your  fish  to  the  United  States  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  recollect  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  abolished  9 — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  taking  fish  to  the  American  market  then  t — A.  I 
have  been  there  every  year,  right  along,  both  before  and  after. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  realize  as  much  i^ter  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was 
abolished  as  before  f — ^A.  Well,  of  course  the  markets  varied  in  different 
years,  but  I  don't  know  that  the  abolition  of  the  treaty  made  any  differ- 
ence. 

Q.  Did  you,  before  this  Treaty  of  Washington  came  into  force,  make 
as  much  money  as'since  f — ^A.  Yes,  as  much,  and  did  better,  I  think.  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  the  prices  have  ruled  lower  since. 

Q.  Then  the  treaty  has  not  benefited  you  mnchf — A.  Not  as  far  as 
prices  are  concerned,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  What  dnty  had  you  before  this  treaty  upon  salt  fish  t — A.  A  half 
cent  a  pound  in  gold.  On  mackerel  I  think  it  was  $2  a  barrel,  and  on 
halibut  I  think  $1  a  barrel ;  on  oil,  20  per  cent. 

Q.  The  prices  you  realized  during  the  time  the  duty  was  exacted  were 
JDSt  as  remunerative  as  since  f — ^A.  I  think  they  were ;  that  is,  the  aver- 
age. Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  they  varied  in  difierent  years.  But  I 
think  there  was  as  much  money  in  the  business  then  as  there  is  now. 

Q.  Well,  yon  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  matter,  and  yoa 
think  there  was  as  much  money  in  it  before  as  since  the  Washington 
Treaty  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  fish  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit  by  your  own 
people  on  your  own  coast  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  owned  in  Barrington  alone  T— A.  I  conld  not 
say,  bnt  I  should  suppose  in  Barrington  Township  there  were  400  or 
500. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  whole  county  of  Shelburne  f — A.  I  should  think 
800  or  1,000. 

Q.  These  prosecute  the  fisheries  entirely  within  three  miles  t — 
A.  From  three  to  five  miles. 

Q.  What  do  they  take  T — A.  Oodfish,  haddock,  pollock,  herring,  and 
mackerel. 

Q.  Halibut  t — A.  Some.  I  do  not  think  any  great  quantity  of  halibnt, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  halibnt,  I  think,  is  chiefly  taken  by  the  Americans  with  a 
trawl  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  This  boat-lishing  is  not  carried  on  by  trawls  at  all  f — A.  To  some 
extent  it  is.    More  of  late  years  than  there  nsed  to  be. 
Q.  What  has  led  to  that ;  is  it  not  injurious  f — A.  It  is  and  it  is  not. 
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It  is  remQDerative  for  the  present,  bat  we  think  it  is  injunoas  in  tk 
end. 

Q.  You  enjoy  a  present  gain  with  the  eertainty  of  flitiiTe  loss;  fe  thtt 
what  yon  mean  t— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  driven  yoa  into  this  trawl  fishery  f— A.  WelUitlni 
come  to  be  adopted.  The  man  who  adopts  it  gets  a  little  more  fish  thaa 
the  one  that  does  not,  and  so  another  and  another  does  ft. 

Q.  Who  first  started  it,  yonr  people  or  the  Amerioans  T — A.  Where! 

Q.  In  that  neighborhood  Y — ^A.  Well,  when  we  speak  of  onr  best- 
fishing,  onr  own  people  started  it. 

Q.  Of  coarse  the  Americans  xlo  not  boat-fish  thwe  at  all  Y— A.  Bol 
there  are  a  nnmber  of  American  schoolners  that  come  in  aad  ose  these 
trawls.  I  have  understood  that  from  reliable  authority.  They  eomeiii 
from  IStw  London,  I  think,  bat  T  am  not  very  well  acqaainted  with  that 
matter.  Mr.  Canningham  wonld  know  more  than  I  do.  I  thiak  the 
American  people  started  the  trawl- fishing,  becanae  ap  to  the  last  4  or 
6  years  we  used  to  have  a  school  of  large  codfish  come  on  the  coast  Ute 
in  the  fall,  and  onr  baots  used  to  take  large  quantities,  bat  sinee  tbe 
large  fleet  of  Americans  has  come  we  do  not  get  any  at  all.  The  im- 
pression was  that  these  trawl-fishers  caught  up  all  the  fish,  and  they 
did  not  come  in. 

Q.  Do  your  people  make  any  use  of  the  American  waters  for  Sah* 
ing  t — A.  I  only  know  one  vessel  this  year.  That  is  the  first  and  only 
one  I  know. 

Q.  Where  was  she  from  f — A.  Gape  Negro.  She  was  over  there  tiiis 
spring  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  she  made  oat  to  catch  anything  I— A.  I 
saw  the  captain  today  and  he  said  he  had  done  about  nothing. 

Q.  Did  this  captain  tell  yon  where  he  fished  ? — ^A.  Not  to-day ;  bat  i 
have  understood  from  other  sources  that  he  was  down  soath  where  tte 
American  fishermen  go.  I  think  it  is  down  about  George^s  or  Nantoeket, 
and  from  that  to  Gape  God. 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 
Q.  Was  he  for  mackerel  or  cod  t — A.  For  mackerel.    Since  that  be 
has  been  in  the  North  Bay. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  How  did  he  do  there  f — A.  I  understood  not  very  well.  I  have 
reference  to  Gaptain  Whitney  of  the  schooner  Harriet. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  come  in  for  much  bait  in  your  neighborhood  1^ 
A.  Yes,  considerable. 

Q.  Gan  they  carry  on  the  outside  cod  fisheries  without  that  bait  f— A. 
Not  so  well,  I  think. 

Q.  Gan  they  at  all,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  pay  f — A.  Not  to 
make  it  as  lucrative  as  at  present. 

Q.  Would  it  pay  at  all  f — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  qaeation. 

Q.  How  often  did  they  come  in  for  bait  t — A.  I  have  known  vessels 
this  summer  come  in  every  week  or  every  fortnight,  depending  upon  t  le 
quantity  they  threw  out  at  a  time. 

Q.  Gould  they  possibly  have  carried  on  a  remunerative  bosinfa  if 
they  had  had  to  go  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight  to  their  own  coa  Y 
— A.  I  don't  think  they  could.  The  bait  is  the  back-bone  of  the  b  i- 
ness. 

Q.  In  fact  they  can't  get  along  with  salt  bait  liow,  can  they  f — A^  ^  i^ 
not  very  well.    The  days  for  salt  bait  in  cod  and   halibut   fishing  i  e 
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about  pMt.    Tears  ago  they  used  to,  bat  now  they  tiever  do  at  all  if 
they  can  avoid  it. 

Q.  They  can  do  nothing  as  against  vessels  with  fresh  bait  ?-* A.  Not 
to  compete  with  them ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  do  you  supply  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  how 
many  are  yon  aware  of  coming  in  to  be  supplied  t — A.  £  personally  don't 
supply  any  at  all.  I  could  hardly  tell,  but  there  is  one  of  those  flsh 
traps  there,  and  every  three  days  out  of  the  week  there  is  one,  two, 
three,  or  foar  vessels  there  looking  for  bait.  Sometimes  they  don't  get 
any,  but  as  a  rule  they  do. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  halibut  is  taken  inshore  by  boats  as  well  as 
cod  and  pollock  ? — A.  By  our  boats  f    Tes ;  it  is  taken  inshore. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  yoo  had  heard  of  Americans  coming  in  within 
three  miles ;  but  you  did  not  know  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Ounning- 
ham  will  know  more  than  I  do.  It  is  a  little  aside  from  where  my  busi- 
ness takes  me.  I  have  understood  they  have  been  in  a  good  deal  around 
Saint  John  Island  just  west  of  where  I  am. 

Q.  That  is  within  three  miles  f — A.  Olose  in. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  I  wonder  if  yon  can  give  the  names  of  any  New  London  halibut 
catchers! — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  names  of  the  captains  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  their  vessels  f — A.  I  have  seen  them  at 
a  distance.    I  never  was  aboard. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  you  seen  Y — A.  I  might  see  one  three  or 
four  times,  and  would  hardly  know  whether  it  was  the  same  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  three  or  thirty  halibut  catchers  from 
New  Loudon  have  come  up  in  your  neighborhood  T — ^A.  From  informa- 
tion,  I  should  suppose  a  large  fleet.    They  come  in  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  those  vessels,  many  of  them,  fish  in- 
sboret — ^A.  The  information  I  have  is  not  positive.  I  have  heard  of 
some. 

Q.  But  it  was  spoken  of  as  rather  a  surprising  thing t — A.  No;  it 
was  just  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  American  vessels  did  sometimes  fish 
right  in  handy  for  halibnt. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  fished  yourself,  what  did  you  fish  for  f — A.  Codfish. 

Q.  From  vessels  T — A.  From  vessels  on  the  Bank. 

Q.  That  was  in  1853  and  1854  Y— A.  Tes. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  using  any  bait  except  salt  bait,  and 
what  was  caught  on  the  Banks  at  that  timef — A.  No;  not  that  I  was 
aware  of. 

Q.  By  the  way,  were  you  in  an  American  vessel  Y — A.  No ;  in  a  Brit* 
iah  vessel. 

Q.  Do  you  really  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  you  consider  it 
would  be  just  as  well  for  yon,  in  the  American  market,  with  the  old 
duties  as  it  is  without  any  duties  t— A.  That  depends  upon  circum- 
atances. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  duty  is  imposed  or  nott — 
A^  It  comes  just  in  this  way :  one  year  I  pay  a  duty  on  my  fish  when  I 
go  over  there,  and  the  fish  net  me  so  much  money.  One  or  two  years 
afterward  I  go  and  there  is  no  duly,  and  the  fish  do  not  net  me  any 
more  money.  .d^  "^ . 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  asked  you  whc  .^^  \\(^^*^  really  think 
you  are  as  well  off,  in  the  American  market,  with  tu^'duty  on  as  with 
it  off  f — A.  Let  me  understand  what  is  the  question. 
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Q.  Yoa  state  what  yoa  believed  the  qaestion  to  be.  It  is  a  verj 
simple  one. — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  effect  of  a  doty  would  be  at  th« 
present  day. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  yoa  that.  I  asked  yon  if  it  was  a  matter  <3i  in- 
difference to  you — it  yoa  don't  care  whether  the  daty  is  on  or  off  f — A.  I 
woald  prefer  having  them  go  in  free. 

Q.  YoU  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  f — A.  I  don't  know  aboat 
that.    It  might  or  it  might  not. 

Q.  Do  you  care  mnch  about  it  f — A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  do  you  send  there,  mackerel  f — A.  No ;  pollock  and  codfish. 

Q.  Fresh  t — A.  Salt  cod,  large  codfish ;  shore  codfish  chiefly. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  large  trade,  is  itT — A.  Well,  it  is  qaite  a  little 
trade  out  of  our  place. 

Q.  How  many  dollars  T — A.  Codfish  alone  t  Well,  I  should  suppose 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  And  haddock  f — A.  No  haddock. 

Q.  Nor  hake  t — A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  fish  !— A.  Pollock. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  f — A.  I  suppose  from  3,000  to  5,000  quintals 
from  our  place  in  the  year.  The  price  varies.  They  are  onlv  worth 
$2. 

Q.  What  duty  was  there  on  them  ? — A.  A  half  cent  a  pound. 

Q.  How  much  mackerel  go  there  from  your  place  ?-^A.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  asked  you  if  it  made  any  difference  whether  thedoties 
were  put  on  or  not.  Suppose  the  duty  were  put  on  and  the  Amerittns 
kept  out  of  your  waters,  would  that  hurt  you  much  ? — A«  No,  I  doDrt 
think  it  would. 

Q.  If  they  are  kept  out  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  duty  T — A.  Yes ; 
taking  the  present  condition,  and  the  condition  of  things  before  the 
treaty,  I  would  just  as  lief  go  back  to  the  old  system. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  you  would  rather  have  no  duty,  it  is  just  that 
it  saves  you  the  trouble  of  paying  it  out  aud  collecting  it  from  the  par- 
chaser  afterwards! — ^A.  It  saves  us  the  trouble. 

Q.  But  if  the  Americans  were  kept  out  altogther  you  would  be  better 
offf— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  really  think,  then,  that  you  would  get  more  f — A.  Gonntiog 
the  years  that  are  passed  by  we  did  as  well  when  we  paid  the  duty  as 
now. 

Q.  They  were  more  prosperous  years,  were  they  not?  Everything 
had  been  suffering  from  depression  for  the  past  few  years  t — A.  That 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

No.  78. 

TXJESDAY,  September  V 
The  Conference  met. 


William  H.  Harrington,  commission  and  fish  merchant,  resid  g 
at  Halifax,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Maje^  '• 
sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Da^^ftrf: 

Question.  Have  you  been  dealing  in  fish  for  many  years  f — ^Aosi    • 
Since  1863. 
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Q.  Yoar  dealings  consisted  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  fish,  I  sap- 
pasef — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Yoa  purchased  fish  in  Halifax  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  it  where  f — A.  In  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  make  up  for  the  Commission  a  statement  from 
your  books,  of  the  sales  made  by  you  from  1863  to  the  present  time ; 
have  you  made  up  that  statement  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  it  with  you  ! — A.  Yes.    [Statement  produced.] 

Q.  What  does  it  show  f — A.  The  prices  obtained  during  the  winters 
of  l863-'64  to  1876-'77. 

Q.  During  what  months  is  your  trade  principally  carried  on  7 — A. 
During  December,  January,  and  February. 

Q.  And  you  have  sales  off  and  on  during  other  periods  of  the  year? — 
A.  During  the  spring  months  we  have  sales  of  fish  which  come  up  in 
early  spring ;  it  is  an  insignificant  quantity. 

Q.  The  statement  you  submit  practically  comprises  your  business? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  winter  of  1863-'64  what  was  the  average  price  obtained  for 
mackerel? — A.  For  No.  1  $11.75  in  December,  $12  in  January,  $14  in 
February;  average  of  three  months  $12.58. 

Q.  Give  your  prices  of  No.  1  mackerel  during  the  next  years  ? — A. 
1864-'65,  December  nil',  January  $9.50;  February  $12 ;  average  for  three 
months  $10.75.  .1865-'66,  December  nil',  January  m7;  February  $15. 
1866-'67,  December  $9.25;  January  $10;  February  nil.  1867-'68,  De- 
cember $9.25;  January  $9.50;  February  $9.  1868-'61),  Deceiiiber  nil; 
January  $16.87 ;  February  $18.  1869-'70,  December  $18 ;  January  nil; 
February  $19.  1870-'7l,  December  $18.12 ;  January  nil ;  February  $18. 
1871-72,  December  nil;  January  $10.75;  February  nil.  1872-73,  De- 
cember $9.50 ;  January  nil;  February  $9.50,  1873-'74,  December  $13; 
January  $13;  February  nil.  1874-75,  December  nil ;  January  nil ;  Feb- 
ruary nil ;  March  $10.  1875-76,  December  nil ;  January  $14 ;  February 
nil.    1876-77,  December  $12 ;  January  $12;  February  nil. 

Q.  You  purchased  the  fish  in  the  Halifax  market  and  shipped  them  to 
Boston? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  them  on  commission  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  American  honses  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  prices  you  paid  here  ? — A.  Those  are  the  prices 
we  paid  here. 

Q.  You  received  orders  from  the  States  from  time  to  time  to  buy  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  a  fair  market  price  for  them? — A.  We  paid  the  or- 
dinary  market  price  at  the  time. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement,  what  would  be  the  average  price 
paid  by  you  for  No.  1  mackerel  from  1863  to  1866,  inclusive  ?— A.  $12.78. 

Q.  From  1867  to  1873,  inclusive?— A.  $13.30. 

Q.  From  1874  to  1877?— A.  $12.25. 

(Statement  prepared  by  witness  put  in  and  filed,  and  is  as  follows :) 
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Pnem  ohtaiwed  durkig  winien  9f  1863-^64  U  im^^TJ.ftr  No.  l,%aindZ  mmbtnl,KUu 

United  Statet  buyerSf  ddiwredf.  o.  b.  at  H<U\fax,  in  gold. 


[Bxtnoted  from  books  of  Messn.  Lftwion,  HArrinxUm  &  Co.] 
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By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  I  suppose  Nos.  1  and  2  mackerel  would  keep  at  about  tlie  same 
proportionate  rate  as  compared  with  No.  1  during  the  whole  period  yoo 
have  named! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  increased  price  in  1870  and  1871.  ^a 
1870  it  was  $18.50,  and  in  1871,  $18f~A.  I  presume  mackerel  was  scf  « 
during  those  years. 

Q.  Scarce  in  your  market  here  t — ^A.  Yes,  one  cause  would  be  tba^ 

Q.  You  buy  on  order  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  usually  limited  in  price  t — A.  Usually. 

Q.  Of  course  the  houses  in  Boston  are  well  informed  of  the  rate.  1 
your  market ! — ^A.  Ye«. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  nothiDg  to  do  with  the  price  the  fish  bring  in  Boston  f— 
A.  No, 

Q  Does  the  statement  show  the  amount  of  yoar  business  or  only  the 
priees  paid  for  mackerel? — ^A.  Only  the^rices  paid. 

Q.  Gan  yon  tell  me  from  recollection  how  the  amount  of  your  basi- 
ness  for  the  last  five  years  compsured  with  that  for  the  preceding  ^ve 
years  f — A.  As  far  as  our  business  is  concerned  it  was  much  less  during 
tiie  last  five  years. 

Q.  Was  that  fi*om  local  or  special  causes,  or  was  it  so  with  all  the  mer- 
chants here  who  fill  orders  for  the  United  States  f — A.  I  think  it  has 
been  pretty  general. 

Q.  The  fish  you  send  are  salted  ? — A.  They  are  cured,  salted  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  mackerel  trade  of 
the  merchants  in  this  port  has  been  considerably  less  than  during  the 
live  preceding  years;  to  what  do  you  attribute  it;  has  there  not  been 
as  much  in  the  market,  or  has  there  been  a  less  demand,  or  what  is  the 
cause  ? — A.  There  has  certainly  been  a  less  demand. 

Q.  The  supply  does  not  sensibly  depend  on  the  demand.  About  the 
same  number  of  vessels  go  out,  and  they  cannot  know  what  the  prion 
will  be.  If  the  demard  is  great  the  price  will  rise,  and  if  the  deman<l 
is  small  the  prices  will  fall? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prices  cannot  be  known  beforehand? — A.  They  cannot  be 
known  beforehand. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  as  much  demand  for  mackerel  from  the  United 
Btates  for  the  last  five  years  as  formerly  ? — A.  Kot  so  great. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  what  is  the 
cause. 

Q.  There  must  be  an  abundant  supply  at  home,  I  suppose? — A.  1 
should  say  so,  unless  the  people  are  using  other  articles  of  food. 

Q.  They  are  either  substituting  something  else,  or  have  an  abundant 
supply  ? — A.  I  could  hardly  say  what  the  cause  is;  no  doubt  a  variety 
of  causes. 

No.  79. 

John  Pubnby,  fisherman  and  fish  merchant,  residing  at  Sandy  Point, 
Shetbnrue  County,  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  firitannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined — 

By  Mr.  Thomson  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fish  business  ? — A.  About 
13  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  in  any  vessel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  commanded  a  vessel  ? — A.  Yes.  I  went  two  years  as  a 
hand,  and  afterwards  always  as  master. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  at  any  time  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ? — A.  I  fished 
25  years,  during  which  time  I  fished  there. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  3*ou  fish  in  the  gulf? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  exactly ;  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  there  for  mackerel  ? — A.  No ;  for  cod. 

Q.  You  did  not  fish  for  mackerel  ? — ^A.  No  more  than  for  them  as  bait 
for  cod. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  mackerel  you  used  as  bait  ? — A.  Along 
Prince  Edward  Island. 
Q.  Had  you  to  go  inshore  to  get  them  ?— A.  Almost  always. 
Q.  Is  mackerel  an  inshore  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yoa  fished  close  inshore  for  cod  f — A.  la  my  time  yoa  did  not 
need  to  go  off  the  island  shore  for  codfish. 

Q.  Off  the  coast  of  Shelburne,  what  fishing  has  been  done  donnf, 
say  the  last  four  or  five  years  f — ^A.  Close  in  they  mostly  catch  haddock 
and  cod. 

Q.  Is  halibut  caught  inshore  f — A.  Not  many. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  there  much  f — A.  A  good  dea>l. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  to  fish  for  bait  f — A.  Sometimes ;  not  often. 
They  have  been  in  there  this  last  week  fishing  for  bait. 

Q.  How  many  vessels ! — ^A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  They  were  in  Shelburne  Harbor  f — A.  Yes ;  inside  the  lights. 

Q.  Fishing  for  bait  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  for  small  mackerel. 

Q.  How  were  they  catching  them  f — A.  With  a  bob. 

Q.  With  a  hook  and  line ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  use  nets  ? — A.  !N'o. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  five  or  six  of  them  f — A.  About  that.  A  good 
many  were  in  for  bait ;  1  don't  think  more  than  five  or  six  were  en- 
gaged in  catching  mackerel. 

Q.  The  others  came  in  to  buy  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  they  buy  bait  f  Did  they  ask  the  people  to  fish  for 
themf — A.  They  got  the  small  mackerel  out  of  nets;  they  wonld sooner 
get  them  out  of  nets  than  out  of  traps. 

Q.  Did  they  give  orders  beforehand  to  the  fishermen  to  get  bait ! — 
A.  They  come  in  and  the  fishermen  board  them ;  they  send  dories  along 
to  the  dift'erent  stages  and  speak  for  bait. 

Q.  The  vessels  send  out  their  dories  and  speak  for  bait,  and  the  fi^- 
ermen  go  after  bait  and  fish  it  for  them  f — A.  Tiie  vessels  oome  in  and 
send  their  dories  out  to  the  stages  and  speak  for  bait. 

Q.  The  bait  is  not  then  caught  f — A.  Ifo.  Some  will  go  alongside  on 
their  own  account  without  the  vessels  speaking  for  bait. 

Q.  When  the  vessels  speak  to  them  for  bait,  the  fishermen  go  and 
catch  the  herring  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  go  alongside  the  vessels. 

Q.  They  set  their  nets  that  night  t— A.  They  set  their  nets  whether 
the  vessels  speak  to  them  or  not. 

Q.  Then  the  fishermen  set  their  nets  and  take  bait  to  the  vessels  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  buisuess  of  that  kind  done  f — A.  Tes,  a  good 
deal.    They  come  a  good  deal  for  bait. 

Q.  The  bait  is  not  kept  in  hand  to  be  soldf — ^A.  No.  If  they  don*t 
sell  it  in  that  way,  they  salt  it.  Some  would  rather  salt  their  bait,  and 
some  would  rather  sell  it  than  salt  it. 

Q.  Do  J  understand  that  it  pays  as  well  to  salt  as  to  sell  the  bait  t— 
A.  Some  think  so.    The  men  who  catch  it  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  t — A.  I  think  they  do  just  as  well  to  sell 
it  as  to  salt  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  they  would  do  as  well  to  salt  it  as  to  sell  it  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  make  as  much  money  by  keeping  the  fish  and  salting 
it  as  by  selling  it! — A.  Sometimes  they  would  make  more  and  sometii  s 
less. 

Q.  Would  the  average  be  about  the  same  I — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  rule  that  no  bait  is  given  to  the  vessels  unless  it  is  first  >- 
spoken  f — A.  No ;  sometimes  the  fishermen  go  to  the  vessels  and  sei  f 
the  vessels  want  it. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  which  is  the  way  adopted  T — ^A«  They  go  sometimes  i  t 
offer  bait  without  being  asked. 

Q.  Which  is  the  greatest  part,  that  which  is  bespoken  or  that  wl 
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is  notf — A.  A  great  deal  goes  alongside  that  is  bespoken,  and  a  great 
deal  Dot  bespoken.    I  cannot  tell  yon  which  is  the  greater  quantity* 

Q.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  have  American  fishermen  fished  much 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  in  your  locality  f^ A.  They  don't  gener- 
ally fish  within  three  miles  of  shore.  Sometimes  they  do  for  haddock 
and  halibut,  but  not  often.  They  go  out  into  deep  water.  They  fish  a 
great  deal  oif  Shelbnrne. 

Q.  Have  they  within  the  last  year  or  two  fished  inshore  much  f — A. 
They  have  fished  some,  some  few  have  done  it. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  fishing  within  three  miles  of  shore  f — A. 
Not  many ;  there  are  a  few  who  fish  in  for  haddock. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  f — A.  Two  or  three,  just  off  where  I  live. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  lately  fishing  within  one  or  two  miles  of  the 
shore  f — A.  Not  lately. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  them  !— A.  They  fished  off  there  last  sum- 
mer some,  not  this  summer, 

Q.  How  many  fished  there  last  summer? — A.  Two  or  three.  There 
were  a  great  many  more,  but  I  did  not  see  them  fishing. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  were  those  two  or  three  vessels  fishing  f — 
A.  I  could  hardly  say ;  not  far  off. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  how  far  off  1 — A.  About  two  or  three  miles 
off  Shelbnrne  light. 

Q.  Was  it  one  or  two  miles  f — A.  Two  miles. 

Q.  They  were  fishing,  1  presume,  for  cod?— A.  For  haddock. 

Q.  Are  there  any  halibut  in  your  locality  ! — A.  There  are  not  many 
caught  down  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Americans  come  in  and  fish  for  them  ? — A.  Not 
of  late  years ;  I  saw  them  fishing  for  them  four  or  five  years  ago.  Two 
of  them  were  off  Baccaro,  which  is  four  miles  from  Cape  Sable  Island, 
eastward.    I  have  not  been  there  lately. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  there  f — A.  Four  years  ago. 

Q.  How  near  the  land  were  they  fishing? — A.  About  two  miles  out. 

Q.  They  were  fishing  for  halibut? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  did  you  see  then  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Whether  American  vessels  fish  all  round  the  coast  of  Shelbnrne 
or  not,  you  don't  know? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  that  they  do  so  ? — A.  We  hear  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  that  ? — A.  We  hear  that  they  fish  in. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  they  fish  inshore  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  hear  that 
they  fish  inshore,  but  I  do  not  see  them. 

Q.  The  other  day,  you  have  said,  they  were  fishing  for  bait  inside  of 
Shelbnrne  lights  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  fact,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels 
came  to  my  store  and  bought  some  things,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
taken  three  barrels  that  day  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  That  was  small  mackerel  for  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  American  fishermen  prosecute  their  sea-cod  fishing  without 
this  bait  ? — A.  They  could  not  now  at  all.  It  has  got  to  be  so  much  the 
habit  to  get  fresh  bait,  they  cannot  do  without  it  and  get  fish. 

Q.  Salt  bait  would  not  answer  ? — A.  They  say  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  American  captains  say  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  Amer- 
ican captains. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  in  for  fresh  bait  ? — A.  Two  or  three  times 
in  one  trip. 

Q.  How  long  does  a  trip  occupy  ? — A.  I  suppose  five  or  six  weeks. 
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SoQEietimefl  they  cannot  get  bait  at  oar  place,  and  have  to  ran  as  ftr  u 
Grand  Manan.    They  have  had  to  do  it  lately. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  yon  that  t — A.  I  know  they  had  to  do  it.  They  hare 
very  often  to  get  from  as  naioney  to  bay  bait,  and  they  give  as  drafts  os 
the  owners ;  they  tell  us  they  want  the  money  to  bay  bait.  I  know 
they  have  had  to  ran  np  to  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  yon  whether  they  caaght  bait  close  in  to  Giand 
Manan  T — A.  They  told  me  they  had  to  go  to  Grand  Ma&an  for  it.  I 
also  know  some  could  not  get  it  there ;  at  Grand  Manan  they  are  pro> 
hibited  taking  it  during  a  certain  time. 

Q.  They  said  they  could  get  it  during  the  close  seaaon  T — A.  Yes ; 
these  very  men  who  were  down  catching  mackerel  at  our  harbor  had 
been  there  for  bait,  and  could  not  get  it. 

Q.  The  American  fishermen  say  Uiey  cannot  get  on  without  the  bait^ 
A.  Of  course  they  cannot.  Neither  American  nor  Nova  Scotian  fisher- 
men can  get  fish  without  bait.  Kova  Scotia  fishermen  don't  trawl  as 
much  as  the  Americans,  and  American  vessels  require  more  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Americans  trawl  close  by  Shelbarne  f — A.  Ko 
more  than  what  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  How  did  they  take  halibut? — A.  They  fished  in  about  ninety  ^th- 
orns of  water,  just  within  sight  of  land.  That  is  where  they  catch  most 
of  their  halibut  up  and  down  the  coast. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  aware  from  the  Americans  fishing  there,  coold 
they,  without  the  privilege  of  coming  into  our  waters  to  ^et  bait,  carry 
on  their  outside  fishery  f — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  coald,  unless  they 
went  to  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Can  they  get  bait  on  their  own  shores  f — A.  I  don't  think  so.  At 
certain  times  they  can  get  squid  and  bring  it  from  home. 

Q.  In  spring  do  they  run  in  and  catch  bait  ? — A.  Not  ao  moch  as  in 
sninmer.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  principal  mouths  when  tb^ 
come  in. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  fish! — A.  I  have  always  marketed  mine 
in  Halifax,  and  sent  a  few  to  St.  John.  I  have  always  aeut  my  dried 
fisli  to  Halifax. 

Q.  You  do  not  send  any  fish  to  the  United  States  t — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Have  you  fished  for  cod  yourself  on  the  Banks  f — A.  I  never  fished 
on  Grand  or  Western  Banks,  but  have  fished  along  the  shore,  in  the 
gulf,  and  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  In  speaking  in  regard  to  Americans  obtaining  bait,  yon  spoke  of 
six  weeks  as  the  duration  of  a  voyage ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a 
banker  leaving  the  United  States  to  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks  is  absent 
from  home  only  six  weeks  f — A.  No ;  four  or  five  months. 

Q.  If  he  visits  your  shore  to  get  fresh  bait  it  will  be  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  whole  voyage  f — ^A.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  veaselis 
which  come  in  every  eight  or  ten  days  for  bait 

Q.  Those  are  vessels  which  fish  near  the  shore  t — A.  They  fish  on  t^') 
small  Banks,  and  sometimes  go  to  the  Western  Bank }  bat  those  whi  i 
go  for  a  long  salt  voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks  are  away  five  and  s  : 
mouths. 

Q.  Those  which  are  away  four  or  five  months,  if  they  come  in  for  bs  : 
at  all,  come  in  two  or  three  times  during  the  voyage  f « A.  They  hard 
ever  come  in. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  case  of  those  vessels  which  go  on  the  k  f 
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voyages  ranning  !n  to  your  shores  for  bait  f — A.  Hardly  even   They  go 
sometimes  to  Newfonndland. 

Q.  Do  yen,  of  yoor  own  knowledge,  know  what  bait  they  use  t — ^A. 
No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Mackerel  is  good  baitt — A.  I  don't  think  th^  use  naekereh  I 
think  they  fetch  i>ogie8  and  clams  from  home  and  get  herring  on  the 
Banks. 

Q.  Do  not  a  great  many  American  bankers  still  fish  with  hook  and 
linet-^A.  Most  of  them  trawl,  bitt  some  fish  with  hook  and  line. 

Q.  Do  they  not  find  it  abont  as  profitable  as  trawling  in  tbe  long 
ran  t — A.  1  conid  not  pretend  to  day.    They  do  both. 

Q.  But  for  book  and  line  fishing  do  they  not  nse  a  rather  different 
kind  of  bait  t*-A.  Those  who  use  lines  fetch  more  bait  from  houie,  and 
ase  clams. 

Q.  Clams  are  not  found  so  good  for  trawling  T— A.  They  don't  do  at 
all. 

Q.  Mackerel  will  do  f — A.  Mackerel  and  herring  are  nsed  most^  sqnid 
is  also  used. 

Q.  And  other  fish  cut  up,  such  as  cod,  will  dot — A.  Yes;  sometimes 
for  halibut ;  but  herring  is  the  best  bait  they  can  get*  The  fishermen 
say  so. 

Q.  The  halibut  fishery  is  offshore,  in  deep  water  f — ^A.  Sometimes, 
and  sometimes  quite  close  in.  The  Americans  are  not  particular  about 
tiie  depth  of  water  so  long  as  they  get  the  fish. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  greater  part  of  the  halibut  fishery  in  30  or  50  fath- 
oms ? — A.  The  greater  part  Is. 

Q.  Far  the  greater  part  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  Your  shores  are  rather  shallow,  and  you  have  to  go  out  some  dis- 
tance to  get  into  80  or  90  fathoms  f — A.  You  can  see  land  plainly  from 
where  there  are  00  fathoms. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  much  halibut  fishing  done  by  Americans  within 
three  miles  of  your  coast  t — A.  iSometimes  they  do. 

Q.  Is  it  not  raref — A.  They  don't  generally  do  it.  Sometimes  they 
do.    They  generally  go  out. 

Q.  You  call  mackerel  pretty  good  codfish-bait  for  trawling  f — A. 
They  don't  like  it  nearly  as  well  as  herring ;  but  mackerel  is  good  bait 
for  trawling.    It  is  next  best  to  herring. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  trade  in  bait,  there  are  a  good  many  of  your 
people  who  have  traps  where  the  bait  is  kept  alive  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  there  is  not  a  snfiScient  supply  of  fish  caught  they  will 
take  them  from  the  traps  f — ^A.  They  would  rather  have  them  ftom  the 
nets. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  make  a  regular  business  of  catching  fish  for 
bait !— A.  No ;  they  catch  it  to  salt  it,  and  when  the  vessels  come  along 
they  sell  it  to  them. 

Q.  Some  prefer  to  salt  itT — A.  Yes;  and  others  prefer  to  sell  it 

Q.  They  keep  at  work  catching  the  fish  whether  vessels  come  in  or 
nott — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  vessels  which  come  in  prefer  to  buy  fresh-caught  bait ! — A. 
American  fishermen  do. 

Q.  If  men  have  bait  fresh-caught,  what  do  they  do  ? — A.  They  gen- 
erally go  round  and  let  the  vessels  know. 

Q.  They  go  round  and  tell  them  they  have  the  fish  T — A.  The  men  tell 
them  they  want  bait. 

Q.  And  if  they  have  it  ready  they  take  it  as  it  is  ? — A.  They  will  set 
their  nets.    Some  will  take  it  to  the  vessels  and  some  will  not. 
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Q.  Some  prefer  to  salt  it  and  some  to  sell  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  who  prefer  to  sell  it  take  it  on  board  and  sell  it,  I  suppoae. 
How  is  the  fish  sold  9 — A.  By  the  hundred.    I  never  sold  any. 

Q.  Suppose  an  American  vessel  comes  in  and  does  not  find  the  bait 
they  want  ready  canght^  what  does  the  captain  dot — A.  He  waits. 
Sometimes  they  have  to  wait  a  good  while,  and  sometimes  have  to  go 
to  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  When  an  American  comes  in  and  wants  bait,  and  caaDot  find  ^ 
he  wants,  then  the  men  set  their  nets  as  nsnal  every  night  f — ^A.  They 
set  them  more  when  the  vessels  are  in  for  bait. 

Q.  When  vessels  are  in  and  short  of  bait,  then  yoor  men  are  pretty 
active  in  trying  to  catch  bait  T — A.  Tes. 

Q.  They  set  more  nets  probably  t — ^A.  Yes,  because  they  can  clear 
them  without  dressing  them. 

Q.  And  then  what  they  get  they  sell  to  the  Americans  by  the  hun- 
dred t — A.  Yes.    1  never  sold  any. 

Q.  You  know  that  such  is  done  ! — ^A.  I  know  it  from  getting  money 
from  them  by  drafts. 

Q.  They  are  not  paid  for  services  whether  they  catch  fish  or  not,  only 
for  the  fish  they  sell  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  man  has  the  same  chance  of  catching  and  gelling  ftsh, 
whether  spoken  to  beforehand  or  not  t — A.  If  a  captain  speaks  to  a  man, 
he  will  take  his  fish  first,  and  not  take  that  of  a  man  who  might  come 
alongside.  Very  often  men  go  away  dissatisfied,  and  will  not  sell  it  to 
other  vessels. 

Q.  You  never  knew  any  other  way  of  getting  bait  followed  by  Ameri- 
cans (I  do  not  mean  fishing  for  it),  except  that  of  buying  it  by  the  iiiui* 
dred  in  this  way  ! — A  No. 

Q.  They  pay  for  the  fish,  not  for  the  services  of  the  men  t — ^A.  Tes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  They  bespeak  from  certain  fishermen  the  fish,  and  will  not  take  it 
from  anybody  else  ! — A.  No,  only  from  them. 

Q.  When  fish  is  bespoken  the  fishermen  go  to  fish  and  bring  it  to 
themf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  it  at  so  much  per  hundred  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  bargain  is  made  beforehand  f — A.  Yes.  They  have 
a  settled  price  among  them. 

Q.  Does  that  price  never  vary  t — A.  Yes.  Sometimes  wben  the  fish 
are  plentiful,  vessiels  will  not  give  as  much  as  when  they  are  scarce. 

Q.  Then  when  you  say  a  ^'  settled  price,^  you  mean  a  price  agreed 
npon  between  the  parties  at  the  time  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Dana,  you  said  it  was  rather  rare  for  Americans 
to  come  in  and  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  for  halibut.  Is  that 
the  fact? — A.  I  don't  think  they  fish  a  great  deal  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  T — ^A.  They  do  it ;  but  they  generally  go  more 
out. 

Q.  You  have  yourself  seen  them  inside  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  halibut  sometimes  come  inshore  T — ^A.  Tl  y 
are  not  so  plentiful  inshore. 

Q.  And  you  say  American  fishermen  are  not  particular  whether  th  j 
take  them  inshore  or  not. — A.  No. 

Q.  If  halibut  were  plentiful  inshore  the  Americans  would  follow  e 
fish  in  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  Bankers  which  make  long  voyages  do  ^    t 
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come  ill  to  yoar  shores  for  bait? — A.  Not  those  which  went  on  salting 
voyages. 

Q.  It  is  too  far  for  them  to  come  f — A.  Yes;  and  some  of  oar  own  ves- 
sels do  not  come  back. 

Q.  Aboat  how  many  American  vessels  come  into  the  small  harbor  of 
Shelbarne  every  year  for  bait  f — A.  I  coald  not  tell  yoa  exactly.  There 
are  4,5,  8, 10,  or  15  at  a  time  there. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  course  of  the  season  T — A.  I  coald  not  tell  yoa 
unless  I  made  an  estimate. 

Q.  Yoa  say  there  are  4,  5, 10,  or  15  at  a  time ;  they  would  come  in 
every  fortnight  f — A.  They  are  in  and  oat,  those  which  fish  off  there. 

Q.  They  each  come  io  three  time  daring  a  trip  f — A.  Yes ;  but  when 
one  goes  out  another  comes  in.  Some  of  them  are  in  mostly  all  the 
time. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  waters  are  never  free  of  American  vessels 
coming  in  for  baitf — A.  No. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Is  Shelbume  on  a  bay  or  river  ?— A.  It  is  up  Shelbarne  Biver. 

Q.  Do  you  live  on  the  bay  t — A.  I  live  five  mUes  below  the  town.  I 
am  a  little  off  the  point. 

Q  How  long  is  the  bay  t — ^A.  It  goes  up  Ave  miles.  I  live  down  at 
the  point. 

Q.  Do  you  live  where  you  can  command  the  bay  ? — A.  Yes ;  right  at 
the  point. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Yoa  can  see  over  the  bay  from  where  you  live  f — A.  I  cannot  see 
exactly  from  my  establishment,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where 
my  business  calls  me,  I  can  see  right  out.  Almost  all  American  vessels 
anchor  off  my  place  and  come  right  round  the  point. 

No.  80. 

KoBEBT  G.  Noble,  fish  merchant,  residing  at  Halifax,  called  on  be- 
half of  the  Gk>vemment  of  Her  Britannic  M%jesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  fish  trade T — 
Answer.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  have  you  conducted  your  operations  t — A.  In  Halifax. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Noble  &  Sons  t — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  from  your  books  a  return  showing  the  prices 
paid  by  you  for  fish  to  fishermen  in  Halifax  during  a  number  of  years  ! — 
A.  Yes;  this  (statement  produced)  is  a  statement  taken  from  the  returns 
of  Robert  Noble  &  Sons,  extending  from  1861  to  1876,  inclusive. 

Q.  What  does  it  show? — A.  The  price  paid  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  Paid  to  fishermen  in  Halifax. 

Q.  State  what  the  average  prices  were. — A.  1861,  No.  1,  $12;  No.  2, 
17.    1862,  No.  1,  $10 ;  No.  2,  $6.    1863,  No.  1,  $11 ;  No.  2,  $7.    1864,  No. 

1,  $9;  No.  2,  $6.  1865,  No.  1,  $14;  No.  2,  $11.  1866,  No.  1,  $10 ;  No. 

2,  $9.  1867,  No.  1,  $9j  No.  2,  $8.  1868,  No.  1,  $14;  No.  2,  $11.  1869, 
No.  1,  $16;  No.  2,  $13.  1870,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $12.  1871,  No.  1,  $9 ; 
No.  2,  $7.  1872,  No.  1,  $8 ;  No.  2,  $6.  1873,  No.  1,  $11 ;  No.  2,  $9.  1874, 
No.  1,  $9 ;  No.  2,  $7.  1875,  No.  1,  $  12 ;  No.  2,  $  10.  1876,  No.  1,  $10 ;  No. 
2,18.26. 
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Statement  prepared  by  witneBs,  pat  in  and  filed,  and  is  as  follows: 

Prieea  paid  toJUkermoi  Ify  Mettrt,  NoibU  f  San, 


KO.L  5&t 

1861-^ 12  7 

IttJS-'a 10  6 

1863-'4 U  7 

1864-'5 SI  6 

1865-'6 14  U 


Ayerago ll.»  7.« 

3866-7 10  9 

18e7-»8 9  8 

1868-'9 14  11 

1869-»70 16  U 

1870-'l 18  U 

1871-'2 9  7 

1872-^3 8  6 

Average 1100  9.40 

1873-'4 "ii  9~ 

1874-'5 9  7 

1875-»6 12  10 

1876-7 10  fiL35 

Average 10.50  8.0 

Q.  I  am  instracted  tbat  yoa  have  prepared  a  statement  from  the  books 
of  Mr.  A.  n.  Crowe,  fish  merchant,  Halifax,  covering  a  period  of  yesi& 
— A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  does  it  show  f — A.  The  statement  shows  the  prices  atwUeh 
Mr.  Crowe  sold  fish  to  merchants  In  Halifax  who  received  orders  froiD 
the  United  States  to  buy. 

Q.  During  what  years  ?— A.  From  1861  to  1875. 

Q.  Will  yon  give  the  averages  f — A.  1860  to  1866,  No.  1  mackerel, 
$13.12;  Ko.  2,  $8.74.  1867  to  1873,  No.  1,  $13.05;  No.  2,  $9.4a  1871 
to  1877,  No.  1,  $12.37;  No.  2,  $10. 

Q.  A  slightly  higher  price  was  obtained  between  1867  and  1873  thsu 
since  the  Washington  treaty  has  been  in  operation  f — A.  Tee. 

Q.  No.  3  mackerel  averaged  $6.65  from  1860  to  1866,  $6.55  from  1867 
to  1873,  and  $8  from  1874  to  1877  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  greater  demand  for  them  f — A.  There  appears  to  be  s 
greater  demand  for  the  lower  nnmbers. 

Q.  Has  the  commercial  depression  had  anything  to  do  with  itf— A. 
Probably. 
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Statement  prepared  by  witness  from  the  books  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Crowe 
pat  in,  filed,  and  is  as  follows : 


Kind  of  fish. 


1860-'6l : 

No.  1  mackerel. . 

No. 8  mackerel.. 

No.  3  mackerel.. 

Herring 

186W6S: 

No.l  mackerel.. 

No. 2  mackerel.. 

No.  3  mackerel.. 

Herriog 

186S-'63: 

No.l  mackerel.. 

No.  S  mackerel. . 

No. 3  mackerel.. 

Herring 

1863-'64: 

No.  1  mackerel. . 

No. S  mackerel.. 

No.  3  mackerel. . 

Herring 

1664<'65: 

No.  1  mackerel.. 

No. 8  mackerel.. 

No.  3  mackerel  . 

Herring 

1865-'6({: 

No.  1  mackerel  . 

No.  2  mackerel  . 

No.  :i  mackerel . 

Heiriug 

lS66-'67: 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  2  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

1967-'68: 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  2  mackerel. 

No. 3  mackerel.. 

Herring 

186B-'69: 

No.l  mackerel. 

No.  9  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

IBCfl-'lO : 

No.  1  mackerel . 

No.  3  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

1870-'71 : 

No.l  mackerel. 

No.  2  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

1871-'72: 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  8  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

ie78-'73: 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  2  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

1873-'74: 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  2  mackerel. 
No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

l874-'75: 

No.  1  mackerel. 
No.  8  mackerel. 
No.  3  mackerel. 
Herring 


I 

a 


$16  00 

13  00 

8  00 

4  00 

13  00 
6  00 
4  75 
3  25 

11  50 


12  50 
6  50 
5  75 
3  75 

10  00 
5  75 
5  25 

3  eo 

15  00 

11  50 
9  00 
5  50 

11  00 

8  50 


01 

P 
i 


113  00 
6  50 
4 
3 


75 
00 


12  00 


e 

I? 


113  00 
6  50 
5  50 
3  40 


7 
3 


00 
40 


6  25 
4  25 

16  00 
13  50 


00 
50 


5  75 
3  75 


8  62 
5  50 


9  25 

8  00 
25 
25 


7 
3 


13  00 
7  00 

5  75 
3  75 

11  00 

7  00 

6  00 
3  75 

14  50 
11  00 

9  00 
5  00 

9  25 

8  00 

7  25 
3  25 


925 
8  00 
6  25 
4  25 


8  00 
3  75 


8  00 
4  50 

18  00 

14  00 

8  00 

3  75 

18  00 


800 
4  75 

10  00 


4  25 
4  00 


6  75 
4  50 

3  50 

18  50 

11  00 

9  00 

4  50 


800 
4  9^ 

9  00 
6  00 
4  00 
4  00 

10  68 


8  00 
4  00 


7  75 
4  62 


4  00 
11  00 


7 
4 
3 


00 
75 
00 


11  00 


6  00 
4  00 


00 
50 
50 


9  00 
7  00 
6  00 
4  85 


116  00 

13  00 

8  00 

4  00 

13  00 
6  33 

5  00 
3  88 

11  75 


18  75 
6  75 

5  75 
3  75 

10  50 

6  37 


5 
3 


66 
70 


14  75 
11  35 

8  87 

5  33 

9  83 

8  16 

7  16 

3  30 

9  85 

8  00 

6  85 

4  25 

16  00 
13  50 


7 
4 


50 
50 


18  00 

14  00 

8  00 

3  83 

18  00 


7  98 
4  54 

9  50 


tf 
4 
4 


00 
18 
00 


10  81 
6  98 


4 

3 

11 
11 


93 
00 

75 
00 
9  00 
4  50 

985 
7  00 
6  00 
4  U 


67  P 
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Statement  from  the  books  of  A,  H.  Crowe — Con  tinned. 


Kind  offish. 


1875-'76: 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  2  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

1876-'77 : 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  S  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 


a 

9 
% 


0 

9 


08  00 
4  50 

13  00 

10  00 

800 

450 


s 


u 


$15  00 

115  n 

12  00 

1S« 

9  87 

8sa 

4  00 

4S 

14  00 

13  91 

10« 

801 

■••••••••« 

498 

GSNEBAL  AYEBAGES. 


Year. 

MackeraL 

H«iB|. 

No.L 

No.  3. 

No.  3. 

1880  to  1866 

113  13 
13  05 
13  37 

18  74 

9  43 

10  00 

#6  65 

055 
800 

HV 

1867  to  1873 

in 

1874  to  1877 

4S 

Q.  Yoa  have  made  up  a  statement  also  from  the  books  of  Young  & 
Hartf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  GoveriDg  what  period  f— A.  From  1861  to  1877.  This  statement 
shows  the  prices  realized  in  Halifax  on  fish  consigned  to  United  Stotes 
markets. 

Q.  Does  the  statement  show  the  different  places  where  the  consign- 
ments were  sold  f — ^A.  No.  They  were  sold  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  to  be  a  fact  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  aggregate  results. — A.  From  1861  to  1866  average  price 
of  No.  1  mackerel,  $19.10  United  States  currency,  or  $13.81  gold.  From 
1867  to  1873  average  price  of  No.  1  mackerel,  $21.71  United  States  cur- 
rency, or  $17.77  gold.  From  1874  to  1877  average  price  of  No.  1  mack- 
erel, $15.44  United  States  currency,  or  $14.01  gold.  They  are  sold  duty 
paid. 
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Statements  prepared  by  witness  from  the  books  of  Messrs.  Yoang  & 
Hart,  handed  in,  filed,  and  are  as  follows : 


Statement  showing  prices  in  United  States  ourrenoy  and  net  prices  in  gold  realized  in  Halifa 
on  fish  consigned  from  Halifax  to  the  United  Statts,  during  ihe  months  of  February  and 
March,  from  1861  to  1877. 

[Extakcted  from  account  of  sales  rendered  by  consignees.  I 

No.  1  MACKEREL. 


Year. 

a 

Value  of  cur- 
rency. 

1 

.9 

1 

Duty,  freights, 
and  commis- 
sions. 

1881 

119  50 
16  69 
19  50 
91  00 
98  50 
15  50 

11  00 

08 
58 
63 
50 
73 

119  50 
16  90 
11  31 
13  93 
11  95 
11  31 

•147 
1  31 
1  06 
1  16 
1  06 
106 

$18  03 
14  9* 

1869 

1863 

10  9S 

1864 

19  or 

1865 

10  19 

1666 

10  95 

Total 

114  69 

4  49 

8S89 

7  19 

75  77 

Averaee...... 

19  10 

73 

13  81 

1  19 

19  6S 

1867 

17  00 
90  00 
98  50 
97  00 
96  50 
15  00 

18  00 

71 
71 
76 
87 
90 
90 
87 

19  07 

14  SO 
Si  66 
S3  49 
93  85 
13  50 

15  66 

3  10 
390 
358 
3  47 
3  47 
3  15 
3S5 

8  07 

1868 

11  09 

1869 

18  08 

1870 

SO  02 

1871 

90  3(1 

1879 

10  35 

1873 

12  41 

Tfttal 

159  00 

5  79 

194  43 

S3S9 

101  21 

ATeraee 

91  71 

8S 

17  77 

3  31 

14  46 

1874 

18  00 

8  75 

17  50 

17  50 

89 
87 
90 
95 

16  09 
7  61 

15  75 

16  66 

1  30 

88 

1  26 

1  33 

14  7S 

1875 

6  73 

1876 

14  47 

1877 

15  33 

Total 

61  75 

3  61 

56  04 

4  79 

51  25 

15  44 

90 

14  01 

1  90 

12  81 

No.  2  MACKEREL. 


1881 

1869 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

Total 

Average 

1867 

1868 

1889 

1870 

1871 

1872 

18T3 

Total 

Average 

1874 

1875 V 

1876 

1877 

Total 

Average 


♦16  50 

8  75 

9  5U 

13  50 
15  50 

14  00 


77  75 


19  96 


16  00 

17  75 
25  50 
22  00 
16  00 
10  50 
12  00 


119  75 


17  11 


15  00 
7  69 

13  75 
9  75 


46  19 


11  53 


|1  00 
98 
5M 
63 
50 
73 


4  49 


73 


71 

71 
76 
87 
00 

to 

87 


5  79 


81 


87 
00 
95 


3  61 


90 


116  50 
8  58 
5  51 
8  50 
7  75 
10  29 


57  06 


9  51 


11  36 
19  60 
19  3d 
19  14 
14  40 
9  45 
10  44 


96  77 


13  84 


13  35 
6  63 

19  37 
997 


41  62 


10  40 


II  32 
99 
77 
92 
88 
1  00 


5  81 


97 


3  06 
3  13 
3  46 
3  45 
3  29 
9  97 
3  12 


89  41 


380 


1  16 
83 

1  II 
95 


4  05 


1  01 


115  18 
766 
4  74 

•  7  58 
6  87 
9  99 


51  25 


8  54 


8  30 

9  47 
15  9il 
15  69 
11  18 

6  48 

7  39 


74  36 


10  6S 


12  19 

5  89 

11  26 

839 


37  57 


9  39 

— r- 
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Statement  ehatdng  prices  in  United  States  cwrreMcy^  ^c. — OontiDaed. 

Ko.  3  MACKSBBL. 


Tear. 

• 

5 

> 

m 

1 

a 

it 

1881 

18  50 

685 

6  75 

9  50 

14  85 

13  85 

|1  00 
98 
58 
63 
50 
73 

18  50 

6  12 
3  90 
598 

7  12 
967 

10  92 
80 
69 
80 
85 
98 

IT  SB 
59 

1868 

1863 

3  9. 

1864 

5  U 

1865 

1866 

6S7 
80 

Total 

56  50 

4  42 

41  29 

504 

31  i5 

A  vAraflrn 

9  75 

73 

688 

84 

i  01 

1867 

13  50 
12  00 

14  50 
12  50 
12  00 

6  75 
9  00 

71 
71 
76 
87 
90 
90 
87 

9  56 

8  59 

11  03 

10  88 

10  80 

6  07 

7  83 

297 
298 
306 
304 
3  01 
380 
3  89 

6a 

1868 

1869 

50 
7  97 

1870 

T  M 

1871 

771 

1872 

3S7 

1873 

4M 

Total 

80  25 

5  72 

64  70 

30  71 

43  9 

11  46 

82 

924 

896 

€e 

9  50 

675 

10  75 

8  75 

89 
87 
90 
95 

8  45 
5  87 

9  67 
833 

92 
79 
98 
98 

7S3 

1875 

1877 

5W 
80 
741 

Total 

35  75 

3  61 

32  31 

3  61 

8?P 

Average  .• 

8  94 

90 

80S 

90 

7W 
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Q.  Daring  the  period  between  1867  and  1873,  No.  1  mackerel,  duty 
paid,  realized  $17.77  in  gold,  and  irom  1874  to  1877  they  realized 
$14.01 1— A.  Yes,  that  ia  the  average. 

Q.  These  figures  were  made  ap  by  yon  from  the  books  themselves  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  qaestion  was  asked  the  last  witness  as  to  whether  the  demand 
for  mackerel  in  Halifax  market  had  declined  of  late  years.  Has  the 
demand  declined  f — A.  I  think  for  the  past  two  years  the  demand  for 
mackerel  has  not  been  qaite  so  good. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  last  two  years,  would  you  say  there  had  been  any 
decrease  in  the  demand  ?  Take  1874;  was  there  good  demand  for  mack- 
erel that  year  t — A.  I  think  the  demand  was  equally  good  in  1874. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics,  whether  the 
importations  of  British-caught  mackerel  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased or  decreased  during  the  last  few  years  Y — A.  I  have  not  exam- 
ined the  statistics. 

Q.  How  is  the  demand  this  year  ? — A.  The  demand  is  far  greater  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years. 

Q.  Mackerel  are  bringing  high  prices  f — A.  Mackerel  are  bringing 
high  prices  at  present.    Almost  every  sale  they  are  higher. 

Q.  What  are  the  present  prices?— A.  There  are  no  No.  1  in  the 
market,  for  it  is  too  early  for  them.    No.  2  large  are  selling  at  $10.50. 

Q.  That  is  a  larger  price  than  is  usually  paid  for  fish  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — A.  Not  larger.  It  is  larger  than  was  paid  last  year  and  the  year 
before. 

Q.  The  demand  is  good  ? — A.  The  demand  is  good  at  present.  There 
are  orders  here  which  cannot  be  filled,  in  consequence  of  the  fish  not 
coming  forward.  At  every  sale  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  increase  in 
the  price  realized  at  former  sales  this  month. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  price  P.  E.  Island  number  ones  realize  t — 
A.  We  have  none  of  them  here. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  quotations  in  to  day\s  ]>nper  are — P.  E.  Island  num- 
ber ones,  $17  to  $18;  large  twos,  $17  to  $18;  and  shore  twos,  $12  to 
$14? — A.  Those  are  Boston  quotations. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  me,  from  Noble  &  Son's  account,  the  average  price 
paid  in  Halifax,  say  from  1861  to  1866,  inclusive? — A.  It  is  $11.20  for 
number  ones. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  from  1867  to  1873?— A.  $12  for  number  ones. 

Q.  And  from  1874  to  1876?— A.  $10.50. 

Q.  With  Noble  &  Sons,  from  1861  to  1866,  number  one  mackerel  cost 
$11.20  here,  on  the  average? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Young  &  Hart,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  from  1861  to 
1866,  sold  them  in  the  United  States,  duties  paid,  at  an  average  of 
$13.81  ?— A.  No ;  but  for  $19.20. 

Q.  I  speak  of  gold;  they  sold  at  $13.81;  and  how  much,  then,  would 
be  the  difference,  not  the  profit,  between  the  prices  in  question  7 — A.  It 
would  be  $2.60. 

Q.  Then  comes  freight,  insurance,  &c.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  1867  to  1873,  a  duty  of  $2  in  gold  per  barrel  was  levied  ;  and 
I  think  that  Young  &  Hart,  during  that  period,  sold  these  fish  in  the 
United  States  at  an  average  price  of  $17.77  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  paid  their  own  duties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  price  which  Bobert  Noble  &  Sons  gave  during 
the  same  period  ?— A.  It  was  $12  from  1866  to  1873. 
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Q.  Then,  as  the  fish  coald  be  boaght  in  the  market  for  $12,  and  as 
they  were  sold  in  the  United  States  for  $17.77,  dnties  paid,  which  price 
might  really  be  called  $15.77,  that  margin  was  left  for  profit  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prices  have  been  high  this  year  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  repports  which  ha va  come  in  from  the  fishi^jies 
have  been  such  as  to  raise  the  prices  ? — A.  The  catch  has  been  short, 
and  the  demand  has  been  large. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean,  when  you  quote  the  prices  obtained 
by  Young,  Hart  &  Company,  that  these  were  net  receipts  received 
from  the  sale  of  their  fish,  or  did  they  pay  their  expenses  out  of  them  T — 
A.  They  had  to  pay  their  expenses,  certainly,  from  these  receipts. 

Q.  You  speak  of  $13.81  as  the  average  price  received  from  1860  to 
1866^  were  these  the  net  or  gross  receipts! — A.  They  are  gross  receipts. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Does  not  the  price  of  mackerel  vary  very  much  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  prospective  and  the  actual  catch  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  speculative  commodity? — ^A.  It  Is  regulated  in 
price  altogether  by  the  catch. 

Q.  And  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  prospects  betoken  a 
small  catch,  the  price  runs  up  very  high  f — A.  We  never  can  judge  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  what  the  catch  is  going  to  be. 

Q.  Does  the  price  not  vary  very  much  between  July  and  September!— 
A.  Certainly,  because  by  September  we  can  ascertain  what  the  catch 
is  going  to  be. 

Q.  It  is  speculation  on  the  probable  catch  that  makes  this  great  vari- 
ation ? — A.  That  is  not  alwa^^s  the  case. 

Q.  Does  it  not  account  for  a  large  part  of  it! — A.  Of  course  it  ac* 
counts  for  some  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  strange  thing  to  have  mackerel  vary  $5  a  barrel  in  these 
two  months! — A.  I  never  knew  this  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  greatest  variation  you  have  known  during  those 
two  months  !  Here  is  a  statement  of  a  variation  of  Irom  $25  to  $18. — 
A.  No ;  those  figures  relate  to  sales. 

Q.  Between  July  and  September  of  the  same  year,  the  price  varied 
from  $25  to  $18,  making  a  difference  of  $5 ;  this  was  in  1865, 1  believe. 
What  caused  it! — A.  I  understood  you  to  question  me  with  reference 
to  the  prices  of  fish  ^  that  is  a  statement  concerning  fish  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  What  difference  would  this  make  ! — A.  That  is  a  statement  of  fish 
sold  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  The  difference  between  prices  in  Halifax  and  Boston  do  not  vaiy 
much,  except  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  do  they  ! — ^A.  Bat  that 
has  no  reference  to  the  trade  of  Halifax.  Those  are  prices  for  fish  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Suppose  that  is  so,  then  there  would  be  as  much  variation  *** 
prices  in  Halifax  as  in  Boston  ! — A.  That  year  we  had  no  such  tish 
Halifax  during  the  months  you  name. 

Q.  They  were  all  sold  out! — A.  Yes;  all  shipped  from  here. 

Q.  How  late  is  it  in  the  season  before  you  get  rid  of  your  No.  1  mac 
erel ! — A.  This  is  generally  done  in  the  winter  months.  They  are  tb' 
shipped. 

Q.  So  you  have  no  stock  here  in  July  ! — A.  Those  are  prices  at  wh: 
the  fish  were  sold  in  and  consignments  made  to  the  United  States. 
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No.  81. 

James  Barry,  member  of  the  civil  service,  statistical  branch,  cus- 
toms department,  Ottawa,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qnestion.  Yon  have  made  an  examination,  I  believe,  of  the  Canadian 
statistical  returns  respecting  lumber,  coal,  and  salt  ? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  As  contained  in  the  trade  and  navigation  returns! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Commission  in  reference  to  the  articles  of 
lumber,  coal,  and  salt,  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  what 
the  values  of  these  articles  were  during  the  years  extending  from  1867 
to  1870,  when  the  duties  on  them  were  imposed  I — A.  This  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  annual  duties  accrued  upon  coaly  aalt,  and  lumber,  upon  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  from  Canada j  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1067, 
1868,  1869,  and  1870,  respectively. 


Articles. 

1847. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

Total,  1867 
to  1870. 

Annual  av- 
erage. 

Lomber...... 

11,831.640 

423, 017 

14,542 

|1, 389. 735 

385.164 

9,970 

#1, 379, 760 

331,  481 

46,  698 

11, 674, 585 

310,835 

80,899 

$5, 565. 730 

1,339,907 

94.103 

$1,391,430 

309, 977 

33.536 

C<»1 

Sail 

Total 

1. 659, 199 

1.5fl4.  RA9 

1  740  aaa 

1,905,709 

6,899,730 

1,734,933 

imports  ftom  United  States: 

Dedtict  datieB  collected  on 
Xiomber 

13,830 

33,493 

334 

Coal - 

Salt 

36,  647 

9,163 

1, 715, 771 

$1,715,771X12= .,. 180,589,353 

Less  two  years' daty  on  lumber* 3,783,860 

Aggregate  remissions  for  twelve  years 17,806,393 

JAMSS  BARRY. 

*This  deduction  is  made  because  the  remission  of  duties  on  lumber  offered  by  the  United  States 
Commissioners  at  the  Joint  High  Commission  was  not  to  come  into  force  until  two  years  after  the  treaty 
came  into  operation. 
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No.  2. — Statement  shofoing  the  value  of  timber  and  lumher  of  aU  kinde  exported  te  ni  m- 
ported  from  the  United  States  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  also  the  dutgpaifable  tkertm 
in  each  countryf  respeoHvely,  from  1867  to  1870,  inclusive. 


■ ■ -T — 

Exported  to  United  States.           Imported  from  ITnited  Stata. 

Qnaatity. 

Yalne. 

DotjrpaTaUe 

in    United     .Onfl»fl«::v. 

Valna 

Doty 
ooOcolsdii 

States. 

Csndk 

1867. 
Ontario  and  QoelMc 

16,904,977 

9S7.489     Ftm. 

Do....?. 

21,397 

11,675 

5.894 

1,865 

1.915 

l^svn 

Kora  Sootla,  9  montlia 

74,54i 
37,593 

Hew  Brans wiok,  6  months 

Do 

815 

Prino6  Bdward  Island 

598 

"•••••••"••• 

1866. 

6,656,049 

11,331,640  60 

99,588 

3.IW1S 

Ontario  and  Oaebec.. 

6. 679;  664 

109.574 

96.170 

4,968 

104 

ftss. 

Do....?. 

310517 

Kova  Rcotia ...r 

96,735 

Do 

M4fl 

New  Bmnswiok 

332,781 
394 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1,134   

1869. 

7,103,574 

1.289,735  10 

141.250  !       llSfi 

Ontario 

4,03^090 

140,682 

16,984 

5^799 

2,857 

13^981 

80 

40,194 

fn%. 

Do 

^94717 

Qaebec 

2,179,785 

Do 

3XS 

Ifova  Scotia 

903,048 

Do 

un 

New  Bmnswiok 

490,166 

Do 

333            4185 

56 

3,3n 

187a 

6,835,147 

1, 379, 760  00 

233,587  '       iMISO 

Ontario ..»  .x^.^.x.. 

4,693,725 

147.379     I^M. 

Do 

14.931         13V  41 

Qaebec 

2.930,811 

50,090  ^ 

1,583            137  37 

Do 

NovaSootia 

907,894 
473,899 

16i93S    Fres. 

Ne  V  Bmni|if  ick  -  - 

36. 515     Freei 

Do 

1.2S8            iS6% 

Prinoe  Edward  Island 

1,951 

1,338 

Freei 

8,308,273 

1, 674. 565  00 

969,340 

^ees 

...  . 

Total  (4  vears) 

98.903,043 

5,565.720  00 

i^avoo 

Annual  average 

1, 391, 430  00 

xmns 

1 

1 

Vide  Statement  No.  1. 


JAMBS  BABRT. 
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Statement  No.  3,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  exported  to  and  imported  from  the 
United  States  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  also,  the  duty  payable  thereon  in  each  country, 
respectively,  from  1867  to  1870,  inclusive. 


Exported  to  United  Sutes. 

Imported  from  United  States. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1867. 
Ontario  and  Oaebec 

Tout. 

DoUars. 

DoTars, 

Tons. 

182,669 

1,278 

2,943 

20 

DoUars. 

730,676 

10,080 

9,750 

156 

DoUars, 

NoraSootia  (9  montha) 1 

New  Bmnawiok  (6  months) 

299  50 

Prince  £dward  Island 

Broken  period  in  Canada  (qnan- 
tity  taken  from  United  States 
retorns) 

383,492 

855.639 

424.017  25 

186,910 

750,662 

292  50 

1868. 
Ontario  and  Quebec 

183,391 
2,242 

791,996 
11,728 

NoTaSootia 

198,990 
12,534 

400,652 
125,340 

NewBranswiok 

Prince  Edward  Island « 

81 

399 

211, 454 

525,992 

285,184  20 

185, 714 

804,125 

1869. 
Ontario 

10 

155 

376,135 

8,175 

40 

90 

974 

57a  190 

79,980 

82 

144,071 

48,146 

5,061 

6,990 

170 

607.934 

187, 443 

21,847 

30,105 

769 

Qaebeo 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Bmnswick 

Prince  Bdward  Island 

384,515 

659,316 

321.481  00 

204,375 

848,098 

1870. 
Ontario 

6 

SI 

114,739 

31,725 

51,743 

13,676 

852 

348 

6,018 

654 

101 

499,660 

156,479 

155,230 

53,131 

7,101 

1,673 

29,236 

2,650 

666 

Free. 

Do 

15, 862  57 

Qaebeo 

127 

1,257 

Free. 

Do :.. 

6,838  20 

NoTa8ootia 

209,448 

398,621 

Free. 

Do 

173  75 

New'Branswiok 

5,405 

54,777 

Free. 

"Do '.'. '.'.'.. 

326  75 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Free. 

214, 986 

454, 716 

210, 225  00 

219.856 

905,826 

23. 201  27 

Total  (four  vears) 

2,495,663 

1,239,907  00 
309,977  00 

23, 493  00 

Aonaal  aveiaji^e 

5,873  00 

Tide  Statement  No.  1. 


JAMES  BARRY. 
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Statement  No,  4,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  salt  exported  to  and  imported  from  fi< 
Uni^  States  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  also  the  duty  payable  thereon  in  each  eonntrg^ 
respectively t  from  1867  to  1870,  inclusive. 


Exported  to  United  States. 

Imported  fiom  United  SCatoa. 

Provinoes. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Dnty  payable 
in     United 
States. 

QoaaUty. 

Yalne. 

leetedln 
Caaada. 

1867. 

Ontario  and  Qaebeo bash. 

Kova  Scotia,  9  mootha  only . .  do. . 
Kew  Brnnawick,  6  months  only, 
packac^s 

679,085 
4,621 

311 

78 

1188, 9» 
1,271 

1,595 
06 

$17  fS 

Prince  Edward  Idand pkgs 

7, 347, 589 

#25,537 

$14, 541  94 

201.984 

17  25 

1MR. 

Ontario  and  Qaebeo bnsb 

Kova  Scotia do. . 

1 

498.558 
13,192 

196,897 
1.665 

ITew  Brnuswick 

Prince  Bd  wanl  lAlimd  ....  bniih . 

400 

121 

*•                 * 

• 

4,  709, 948 

18, 048 

9, 970  83 

512,150 

19{j,683 

1860 

Ontario baib 

501,330 

2,  .too 

11,427 

1,159 

161 

147, 138 

1.M1 

1,1M 

2,057 

506 

Qnebeo do.. 

Kova  Scotia do.. 

"New  Bmnswick bbls 



-.-.-.. 

............ 

Prince  Edward  Island pkgs 

23, 186, 834 

70,245!            48,692  00 

152,662 

1870. 
Ontario bnsh. . 

250.358 

3,155 

4,153 

732 

2.225 

8.109 

1,303 

3S1 

200 

66.824 
1, 1«7 
706 
453 
691 
374 
1,296 
281 
113 

Free. 

Do 

157  15 

Qaebec ,. 

Free 

Do 

a&79 

Nora  Scotia 

Free. 

Do 

Itf  45 

New  Bmnswick 

Fpscl 

Do 

17  S 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Frae. 

9, 952, 042 

34,017 

20,899  00 

964.586 

71,861 

917  45 

Total  (4  years) 

147. 849 

94,103  00 

334  to 

Annual  arerage 

S3,  586  00 

8%  00 

Vide  Statement  No.  1. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Average  annnal  daties  npon  tbe  fol- 
lowing goods  exported  from  Canada 
to  Umted  States : 

Lumber $1,891,430.00 

Coal 309,977  00 

Salt 23,526  00 


1, 724, 933  00 


Average  annnal  daties  imposed  on  tbe 
following  goods  imported  into  Canada 
from  tbe  United  States: 

Lamber $3»206  OS 

Coal 5»8a  00 

Salt ($4  00 


9.161  00 


Tide  Statement  No.  1. 


JAMES  BARBT 
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Statement  No.  5,  showing  the  quawlUjf  and  value  of  timber  and  lumber  imparted  into  ike 
United  States  from  U^  Dominion  ef  Canada ;  also  the  duty  payable  thereon^  annually^ 
from  1867  to  1870,  incLueive, 

[Compiled  from  TTaited  States  retorna.] 


Timber  and  lumber. 


1867. 

Unmaunfaotnred 

ShiDsIe  boltaand  stave  bolts 

Boaids,  plank,  and  scantling M.  ft 

Timber,  iiewD M.  ft 

rough 

otoer .•••••••■•••■•■••••• AA> I V. 

UtUs M 

Staves M 


186d. 

Unmanufactured 

ShlDfcle  bolts  and  stave  bolts 

Boards,  planks,  scantling,  d&o M.  ft 

Timber,  hewn M.ft 

rough 

Other  lumber M.ft 

Laths M 

Staves M 


Unmanufactured 
Manufactures  of. 


1869. 


Unmanufactured 
Manufactures  of . 


1870. 


Imported  into  the  United  States  from  Dominion  of  Canada. 


Quantity. 


413. 375 
8,8S3 


161, 203 

64,226 

0,281 


255,494 
2,926 


300,214 

100,723 

1, 181, 409 


Value. 


12.550 

85.061 

3,839.960 

175,793 

413,401 

1,539.364 

76.634 

126. 102 


6, 258, 874 


2,077 
119.395 

2,  620, 842 
109,254 
515, 763 

3,032,177 
112,200 
116,879 


6,628,587 


38,197 
7, 093, 885 


7, 132, 082 


27,874 
8,  610,  723 


8, 638, 597 


Duty. 


$767, 992  00 
35,158  60 
82,680  20 
307, 872  80 
15, 326  80 
12, 610  20 


1, 221.  640  60 


5.24, 168  40 

21,  a'X)  80 

103, 152  60 

606,435  40 

22.440  00 

11.687  90 


1,289,735  10 


1, 379, 760  00 


1, 379, 760  00 


1, 674, 585  00 


1, 674, 585  00 


Bate  of  duty. 


Free. 
Do. 

20  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  per  cent. 


Free. 

Do. 
20  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
19  per  cent. 


Free. 

Averai^e  10  45  per  cent . 
No  detaili  given. 


Free. 

Average  19.45 per  cent. 
No  oetails  given. 


JAMES  BABBY. 


Statement  No.  6,  ehomng  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
ike  Dominion  of  Canada;  also  the  duty  payable  thereon,  annually,  from  la67  to  1870, 

inclusire. 

[Compiled  from  United  States  returns.] 


Coal. 


Bituminous 

1867. 

Other 

Bituminous 

1868. 

Other - 

Bituminous 

1869. 

Bituminous 

187a 

Imported  into  United  States  from  Dominion 
of  Canada. 


Quantity. 


338,377 
115 


338,492 


228,132 

48 


228,180 


257, 185 


168,180 


Value. 


•85^007 
632 


855,630 


53,251 


653,520 


630,571 


384,287 


Duty. 


$422,971  25 
46  00 


423, 017  25 


285, 165  00 
19  20 


285, 184  20 


321.481  00 


210,225  00 


Bate  of 
duty. 


Per  ton, 

|1  25 

40 


1  25 
40 


1  8 


1  25 


JAMES  BABBY. 
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Statement  No.  7,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  fntm 
the  Dominion  of  Canada;  also  the  duty  payable  thereon,  from  1867  to  \€tO,  inclusive. 


fCorapiled  from  Fnited  States  retnnis.] 

Salt 

Imported  into  United  States  from  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Bate  of  duty. 

1867. 
In.  bnllr. DOUDds. . ............ 

5, 153, 775 
%  193, 814 

$17, 374 
8,163 

$9,976  79 
5,965  15 

18  cents  per  100  poirada. 
24  cents  per  100  poanda. 

In  bftiTft.  nouxids 

Total 

7. 347, 589 

95,537 

14,541  94 

1868. 

In  bnlk,  pounds 

Tn  hiiini.  Donnds. ............. 

S,  891,736 

9,488,993 

6,599 
11,456 

3,999  10 
5,971  73 

18  oents  per  100  poanda. 
94  oenM  per  100  pounds. 

Total 

4,709,948 

18,048 

9,970  83 

1869. 
Pounds  ...................... 

93,186,834 

70,945 

48.699  00 

ATerage  91  oenta  per  lOt  poaadib 

1870. 

POnndS   ..,,,,  »»T--,r--r,-T^x-- 

9,959,049 

34,017 

90,8W00 

Ayerage  91  oenta  per  100  poaadt. 

JAMSS  BABKT. 

Q.  These  are  the  figures  for  the  four  years  when  sach  duties  were  lev- 
ied!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  abrogation  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  before  tbe 
Washington  Treaty  came  into  force  t — A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate? — A.  The  aggregate  value  is  $28,90^013, 
and  the  aggregate  duty,  $5,565,720. 

Q.  What  are  the  aggregates  for  coal  and  salt  during  the  same  peiiodsl 
— A.  The  aggregate  value  of  coal  exported  from  Canada  to  the  Uolted 
States,  during  the  four  years  mentioned,  is  $2,495,663,  and  the  duty  col- 
lected thereon,  per  United  States  returns,  if  eutered  for  consamptioD, 
$1,239,907.  The  aggregate  value  of  salt  exported  from  Canada  to  tbe 
United  States  for  these  four  years,  per  United  States  returns,  is  $147,847, 
and  the  duty  collected  thereon,  if  entered  for  consumption,  $94,103. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  annual  aggregate  duty  on  these  three  articles! 
—A.  It  is  $1,724,933. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  a  similar  statement  respecting  the  exports  of 
the  same  articles  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bead  off  the  aggregates  for  each  year. — A.  They  are  contained  in 
the  same  tables,  and  the  duties  average  $9,162  per  annum. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  ! — A.  The  difference  between  that 
and  the  amount  1  stated  is  $1,715,771. 

Q.  Multiply  that  by  twelve  years,  and  what  does  it  make!— A. 
$20,589,252. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  annual  duties  paid  on  lumber,  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada,  amounted  to! — A.  $1,391,430. 

Q.  And  doubling  that,  how  much  will  it  make  ! — ^A.  $2,782,860. 

Q.  Taking  this  from  the  aggregate  twelve  years'  duties,  payable  on 
these  three  articles,  $20,589,252,  what  is  the  net  result!— A.  $17,806,392. 

Q.  From  what  statistical  returns  did  you  compile  these  statements!^ 
A.  I  took  them  both  from  Canadian  and  United  States  trade  and  nav- 
igation returns. 

Q.  And  you  have  both  of  these  here  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  carefully  complied  this  statement! — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dayies.  These  returns  are  too  voluminous  to  be  read,  bat  we 
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wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  them  here  ready,  and  we  desire 
them  to  come  in  as  evidence  before  the  Commtssion, 

Q.  I  auderBtaod  that  yon  are  prepared  with  a  full  statement  showing 
the  quantity  of  fish  exported  from  the  Dominion  into  the  United  States, 
and  also  from  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion,  for  a  number  of 
years  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  tables  show  the  imports  and  esports  of  fish  from  the  vari- 
oas  provinces,  and  they  are  compiled  from  Canadian  as  well  as  from 
United  States  returns  T — A.  Yes ;  some  relate  to  the  period  eitendiog 
from  1850  to  1876 ;  some  to  the  period  extending  from  1S54  to  1876,  aotl 
some  to  the  period  between  1851  and  1876. 

Q.  They  cover  all  the  groand  and  give  all  tbe  information  which  ia 
to  be  gained  from  the  returns  of  both  countries  t— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yoQ  any  summary  of  them  made  upt— A.  Yes;  it  ie  as 
fcillovs : 

Sunuitarji  ttaltmml  No.  8,  ihowing  tJu  value  of  fitk  and  pntducU  of  jUk  imported  from 
UniUd  aiaUt  and  txporUd  to  Vnited  Stale*  and  all  olher  aountriet  bf  Dontinion  of  Can- 
ada (exaliuiTe  of  BriHek  Columbia  and  Manitoba),  during  eack  year,  from  1H51  to  IBTC, 
inclitiive. 


Ynn. 

11 

pi 

Eiportod. 

To  United 
Siatdi. 

TooUwt 

ToUL 

143 

as 

31 
<3 

19* 
M 

as 
«i 

t» 

as 
aa 

» 
It 

ea 

so 

i.r.i'ite 

l,«W,35S 

i.ioara 

i;i(B,SM 
1,808,805 
1.1W.CU 

i,(»r>i 

933,  IMl 
1,393,388 

i;8ii;ii95 

•|;S!:S! 

S,SO»,Sifl 
S,  708,  wo 

3,581,707 

5S:S? 

»,«7,1M 

5;4e8:«B 
s,wi,i5r 

iWi 

3,588,315 

Wis 

3.7T*,»es 

3, 910,  «tT 
3.943,39a 

*,  908^  71« 

3,  518,  503 
3^5K^517 

3;m:9«3 

3,830,aM 

*,  511. 396 
4.e7S,9tfl 

5.199.066 

T,(oi,flia 

an  580.3*3 

98,115,71* 

100. 898. 117 
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Q.  Can  yoa  give  me  the  totals  for  the  years  from  1867  down  for  the 
two  ooan  tries  t — A.  Yes ;  here  it  is : 


StaietMut  No.  9,  tilwwing  ike  value  offtek  andproducU  of  JUk  a^^orted  from  the  DtmU 
of  Canada  {exdueive  of  Briiiek  Columbia  and  Manitoba)  and  tke  Protimee  of  Neufo^jtd' 
land  to  tke  United  Statee^  per  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  retume;  al$o  ike  value  of 
eimUar  conmodiiiee  imported  into  tke  United  States  from  BriHek  North  jLmeriea^  per 
United  Staiee  returne,  during  ten  years,  from  1867  to  1876,  inehmoe. 


Years. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1670 
1871 
1874 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Exported  to  Uaited  StAtes,  per  CaoaditB  re- 
tame. 


From  Domin- 
ion of  Can- 
ada. 


From  Prorince 
of  Kewfoond- 
land. 


$1, 108. 779 
1, 103, 650 
1,908,805 
1. 1»,  665 
1,087,341 
933.041 
1.393,389 
],619,S»5 
1, 637, 718 
1,455.689 


1846,948 
486.887 
686,557 
309,933 
349.475 
936,231 
949,967 
988,950 
985,639 
155. 447 


Total. 


11,355.797 
1,530.746 
1.835^389 
1,439,598 
1.436.816 
1.169,979 
1,636,356 
1.894,545 
1,863,351 
1,611,076 


United  States 


From     Biitiik 
North 
iea. 


fl,Ti3,743 

9130^187 

1, 

1. 


18;  670. 515 


3,108,354  1  15,778,869 


Bxcc88i  of  American  imports  (aa  above)  over  Canadian  exporta 


1,400^161 
1,690.111 
9.101131 
^346.611 
1,88,797 


lfi^4n.508 
ia^779.fli 


JAMSS  BASBF. 

Q.  What  period  of  years  does  that  covert — A.  It  covers  the  years 
from  1867  to  J  876. 

Q.  What  are  the  total  imports  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  t— 
A.  Per  Canadian  returns  they  amount  to  $12,670,515  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  to  $3,102,354  for  the  Province  of  l^ewfouudlaad,  giving 
a  total  of  $15,772,869. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  they  given  in  the  United  States  returns  f — A.  I  find 
in  them  that  the  imports  from  British  North  America  amonated  to 
$16,467,502. 

Q.  A  slight  discrepancy  is  shown ;  and  the  United  States  returns 
show  a  greater  value  as  to  our  exports  to  them  than  do  our  own  re- 
turns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ? — A.  It  is  $694,633  for  these  ten  years. 

Q.  A  gentleman  stated  here  in  evidence  that  the  returns  of  exports 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  States  were  incorrect ;  these  returas 
were  made  up  by  you  from  United  States  statistics,  showing  that  their 
imports  from  us  during  the  period  in  question  amounted  to  $16,467,5021 
^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  difference  between  the  American  and  Canadian  retams  in 
this  respect  being  $694,633,  by  which  amount  the  former  exceed  the  lat- 
ter!—A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  makes  a  difference  of  about  $70,000  a  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  whether  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  quantity  of  mackerel  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  as  appears  by  the  statistical  returns,  has  sensibly 
decreased  or  remained  stationary  f — A.  I  have  looked  into  the  United 
States  retnrns  for  this  information,  and  they  give  the  results  for  seven 
years,  but  during  three  of  these  ten  years,  it  seems  that  they  hare 
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omitted  to  record  the  qaantity  separately,  lampiDg  it  together  with 
other  fish. 

Q.  Yoa  caoDot  give  the  qaantity  from  the  American  returns  for  three 
y^ars,  because  these  returns  are  imperfect  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  can  do  so  for  the  seven  years? — A.  Yes ;  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  (No,  10)  showing  the  quantity  of  mackerel  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  British  North  America  during  each  year  from  1867 
to  1876,  respectively. 

[Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  Betams  of  United  States.] 

Barrels. 

1867 77,503 

1868 41,655 

1869  (uot  ^iven  in  United  States  returns) 

1870  (not  given  in  United  States  retorns) , 

1871  (not  given  in  United  States  ret  urns) .' 

187-2 77,731 

1&73 89,698 

1874  89,693 

1875 : 77,479 

1876 76,538 

JAMES  BARRY. 

Q.  For  the  years  1867, 1872, 1875,  and  1876  the  quantity  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  77,000  barrels  a  year  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  1873  and  1874,  89,000  barrels  a  year  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  civil  service  of  Canada? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  ? — A.  In  the  customs  department. 

Q.  And  you  are  an  expert  at  figures  f — A.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  sta- 
tistical branch. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  business  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  time  is  altogether  devoted  to  making  up  statistics  and  deal- 
ing with  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  these  trade  and  navigation  returns  here  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  ready  for  inspection  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  ready  to  show  them  to  the  United  States  counsel,  if 
it  be  so  desired  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  statement  is  taken  from  the  United  States  returns  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  returns  with  the  object  of  gathering  and 
compiling  from  them  what  have  been  the  exports  of  cured  and  fresh  fish 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  during  any  number  of 
years  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have  made  up  a  table  respecting  this  matter.  It  is 
as  follows : 

68  7 
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Q.  That  statement  is  compiled  from  United  States  trade  and  naviga- 
tion retarns  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  The  last  table  you  have  putvin  shows  the  United  States  exports  of 
fish  of  all  kinds,  cured  and  fresh,  to  foreign  countries  during  a  serif^Q  of 
years  f — A.  Yes,  with  the  exceptions  stated  therein. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  re-exports  ? — A.  This  term  relates  to  iish 
Imported  into  the  United  States  and  exported  thence. 

Q.  Where  are  these  fish  exported  to  I — A.  To  foreign  countries. 

Q.  r>o  you  know  to  what  countries  f — A.  Yes ;  the  returns  show  that. 

Q.  Have  you  mentioned  this  in  the  statement  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  put  anything  in  it  to  show  how  much  fish  has  been  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion! — A.  Yes;  I  have*a 
statement  to  that  effect.    (See  Statement  8.) 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  that  part  of  the  customs  statistics  which  will 
give  us  the  reports  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Mulgrave  ! — A. 
There  is  no  such  port. 

Q.  But  there  used  to  be  such  a  port ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  it  cease  to  exist  ? — A.  Three  or^our  years  since,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  since  1874  ! — A.  It  was  before  1874. 

Q.  We  have  had  put  in  here  some  returns  or  reports  of  the  collector 
of  customs  at  Port  Mulgrave,  for  the  years  1873  and  1874,  showing  the 
number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Ganso;  do  you  know 
anything  about  this  matter! — A.  iN^o ;  Mulgrave  is  a  subport.  The  col- 
lector there  makes  his  reports  to  the  collector  at  Uuysborough,  through 
whom  we  receive  them. 

Q.  You  get  the  same  returns  as  formerly,  though  in  a  different  way  ? — 
A.  Yes;  but  they  include  other  information  besides  that  respecting  Port 
Mulgrave. 

Tuesday,  September  18, 1877. 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  case  for  the  Crown  is  closed  with  two  exceptions: 
One  of  our  pieces  of  testimony  will  relate  to  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  light-houses,  buoys,  and  beacons,  &c.,  which  are 
used  by  the  Americans  ]  at  least,  they  get  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  these  fisheries,  and  we  contend  that  they 
should  pay  fov  it.  The  witness  we  purpose  calling  in  this  relation  is 
not  here  at  present,  but  he  will  be  here,  I  expect,  in  a  few  days,  and  if 
no  objection  is  raised  to  it  on  the  other  side,  we  propose  then  to  call 
him.  The  same  course  is  intended  to  be  pursued  by  us  with  regard  to 
one  of  our  witnesses  from  Grand  Manan,  whose  family  is  now  very  ill, 
thus  preventing  his  presence. 

Mr.  Foster.  When  these  witnesses  arrive  you  can  introduce  them. 

Mr.  Thomson.  With  those  exceptions,  the  case  for  the  Crown  is 
closed ;  and  I  suppose  that  any  other  witness  whom  we  may  desire  to 
call  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  Foster.  We  will  grant  anything  for  which  there  is  reasonable 
excuse. 

IsTo.  82. 

Friday,  September  28, 1877. 

William  B.  Smith,  residing  at  Cape  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
master  mariner  and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  yon  resided  at  Cape  Sable  Island  T — 
Answer.  I  was  born  there,  and  it  always  was  my  home. 
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Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  Fifty-four  years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  are  caught  in  your  neighborhood! — ^A.  Mack- 
erel, herring,  codfish,  haddock,  and  pollock. 

Q.  With  regard  to  mackerel,  are  they  fished  much  from  the  shore  by 
your  people  ? — A.  Altogether  from  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore! — A.  From  90  fathoms  or  180  yards  ftom 
the  shore  to  one  mile,  perhaps ;  uo  further  than  one  mile. 

Q,  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  quantity  is  exported  from  there 
every  year.  You  live  at  Barrington  ! — A.  In  the  township  of  Barriog- 
ton! 

Q.  What  quantity  of  mackerel  is  exported  from  the  town  of  Barring- 
ton  ! — A.  About  8,000  barrels  last  year. 

Q.  How  many  boats  ars  employed  ! — A,  About  200,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect. 

Q.  You  catch  them  in  traps  besides  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  with  boats  or  traps  ! — A.  With  traps. 

Q.  How  far  are  your  traps  from  the  shore  ! — A.  90  fathoms  or  180 
yards. 

Q.  Your  fishing  this  year  is  pretty  good! — ^A.  Middling. 

Q.  What  quantity  have  you  caaght ! — A.  900  barrels. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  mackerel-fishing  in  vessels  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  have 
been  six  seasons,  summer  seasons. 

Q.  Were  you  in  American  or  British  vessels  ! — A.  The  first  season  I 
was  in  an  American  vessel,  the  other  five  I  was  in  British  vessels. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  year  ! — A.  1845. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish! — A.  From  off  "Delaware  Eiver  down  to  Moant 
Desert. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  an  American  vessel  in  the  gulf! — A.  No. 

Q.  In  British  vessels! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  years !— A.  In  1851,  1852, 1853,  and  1854. 

Q.  Off  what  shores  did  you  catch  your  fish! — A.  Mostly  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  Did  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  or  any  of  the  fleet,  fish  with  you  in  the 
same  waters  ! — A.  Altogether,  British  and  American. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  fleet ! — A.  About  250  sail,  British 
and  American  vessels  altogether.  We  fished  at  the  northeast  side  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  also. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  did  you  fish  off  those  coasts?— 
A.  We  fished  from  half  a  mile  to  eight  or  nine  miles  out,  perhaps. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  the  catch  made  by  you  was  taken  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore  ! — A.  Mostly  all  of  ours  was  taken  within  one 
mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  catching  your  fish  from  one  mile  to  eight  railee 
off,  do  you  mean  your  vessel  or  the  fleet  generally  ! — A,  !nie  fleet  gen- 
erally.   We  all  fished  together. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  four  vessels  you  were  in  ! — A.  Pearl,  Dele- 
gate, Isabella  Maria,  Glad  Tidings. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  in  Glad  Tidings  ! — A.  1873. 

C^,  Where  did  you  fish  ! — A.  In  North  Bay. 

Q.  That  is  marked  Aspee  Bay  ! — A.  Yes^  and  off  Prince  Edw  rd 
Island  and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  fish  off  shore  there  ! — A.  As  close  inshore  as  re 
could  get. 

Q.  Was  the  Glad  Tidings  a  British  or  American  vessel ! — A.  Brit  b. 

Q.  Was  she  a  hand-liner  or  a  purse-seiner! — A.  We  used  both,    it 
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we  did  not  catch  any  mackerel  with  the  seine,  because  they  were  too 
close  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  take  all  your  catch  inshore  f — A.  All  close  in. 

Q.  Within  what  distance?— A.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  princi- 
pally.    We  anchored  the  vessel  as  near  the  shore  as  we  could. 

Q.  Have  you  found  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  habits  of  mack- 
erel with  regard  to  the  distance  they  are  caught  from  the  shore  within 
the  past  twenty  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect ! — A.  They  are  more  inshore. 

Q.  When  you  were  there,  in  1873,  in  the  Glad  Tidings,  were  other 
vessels  there  besides  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  ? — A.  Quite  a  fleet.    50,  60,  or  70  sail. 

Q.  American  vessels? — A.  Americans  almost  altogether,  very  few 
British  vessels, 

Q.  You  say  you  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore? — A. 
They  caught  them  where  we  caught  ours.    We  all  fished  together. 

Q.  In  1873,  am  I  correct  in  stating  you  did  not  go  off  shore  beyond 
three  miles  ? — A.  We  tried,  but  we  did  not  catch  any  mackerel. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  were  any  mackerel  caught  out- 
side in  1873  ? — A.  We  did  not  know  of  any ;  not  by  the  fleet  we  were 
fishing  with. 

Q.  With  regard  to  halibut  Ashing,  is  there  any  halibut  fishing  carried 
on  near  Cape  Sable  Island  ? — A,  Not  by  British  people.  The  Americans 
fish  there. 

Q.  Every  year  ? — A.  Every  year  regularly. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  fleet  which  comes  there  to  fish  for  hal- 
ibut ? — A.  I  have  seen  as  high  as  9  sail  at  one  time.  I  should  suppose 
there  was  from  40  to  60  sail. 

Q.  Are  the  vessels  cod-fishers  at  other  times  of  the  year  ? — A.  I  think 
they  are.  During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June  they  fish  for  halibut, 
then  they  fish  for  cod  until  October,  and  then  for  halibut. 

Q.  In  the  spring  and  fall  they  fish  for  halibut,  and  in  the  summer  for 
cod?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  On  Cape  Sable  Island 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  fleet  fishing  for  halibut?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  right  within  sight  from  your  door  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  can  count 
the  men  on  deck  with  an  ordinary  glass.  I  counted  at  one  time  9  sail  at 
anchor  fishing  there. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  halibut  they  catch  to  market  salted  or  fresh  ? — 
A.  They  take  them  fresh.  Some  put  them  in  water,  others  in  ice. 
They  do  not  salt  any,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  do  vessels  or  the  fleet  remain  there  ? — A.  About  two 
weeks  are  called  a  trip.    After  that  they  go  home. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  those  halibut  caught  ? — A.  From  one 
mile  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  perhaps,  off. 

Q.  They  are  caught  inshore? — A.  Near  my  place  they  fish  within 
one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore,  in  18  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bay  called  Lobster  Bay  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  having  seen  them,  is  that  where  you  saw 
them? — A.  A  little  to  the  southward  of  that— off  where  I  live. 

Q.  They  also  fish  in  that  bay  ? — A.  I  have  passed  there  in  vessels  and 
seen  them  fishing  in  that  bay. 

Q.  Do  the  people  in  your  vicinity  hire  on  board  of  American  vessels 
and  fish  in  them  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  them  ? — A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  that  from  them  T — A.  Yes.  They  often  go  as  mas- 
ters of  vessels. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  from  neighbors  of  yonrsf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  fish,  with  hand-lines  or  trawls  f — ^A.  With  trawls  for 
halibut  altogether. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  bait ! — A.  In  the  harbors  there,  from  our  peo- 
ple. 

Q.  What  would  you  place  the  fleet  at  that  frequents  that  vicinity?— 
A.  For  halibut  fishing,  I  think  from  40  to  60  sail  would  be  a  fair  aver- 
age. 

Q.  They  come  and  go;  you  say  you  have  seen  nine  at  one  time.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  a  different  fleet  comes  along  I — A.  I  think  so,  be- 
cause there  are  some  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  positive  about  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  from  the  evidence  of  your  own  eyes! — A.  I  speak  from 
my  own  knowledge,  not  from  hearsay  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Those  vessels  you  have  observed  with  a  glass  from  your  honse,  so 
that  you  could  count  the  men  on  deck,  did  you  know  them  to  be  Amer- 
icans always,  all  of  them? — A.  I  know  some  of  them  to  be  Americana 
by  the  fact  that  I  have  been  on  board  of  them  and  supplied  them  vith 
bait. 

Q.  When  you  go  on  board  to  supply  them  with  bait  you  can  tell  thar 
national  character? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  when  you  are  looking  at  them  through  a  glass,  can  yoa  fell 
their  national  character  ? — A.  I  can  form  a  pretty  good  opinion.  They 
fly  the  American  flag. 

Q.  While  they  are  fishing? — A.  Frequently.  When  they  come  in  for 
bait,  they  always  fly  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  signal  that  they  want  bait  ? — ^A.  Kot  exactly ;  they  donH 
signal  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  an  American  vessel  floats  its  colors  while 
it  is  lying-to  fishing  ? — A.  They  do  very  often. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  need  in  showing  their  colors,  no  doubt  they  will  do 
it  ? — A.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  when  we  get  a  good  catch 
offish. 

Q.  You  run  up  the  national  flag  when  you  have  a  good  catch  ?— A. 
We  run  up  some  flag. 
AQ.  Do  you  run  up  the  national  flag  ? — A.  The  one  we  generally  use. 

Q.  When  you  have  not  the  national  flag,  what  do  yoa  substitute  ?— 
A.  We  substitute  the  next  best. 

Q.  And  if  you  don't  have  a  good  catch  ? — A.  We  don't  use  any  flag. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  with  those  vessels  off  there  of  which  you  have 
spoken? — A.  They  mostly  always  hoist  their  flag  when  they  come  into 
port. 

Q.  If  an  American  vessel  is  lying  off  fishing,  does  she  fly  the  na- 
tional colors  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  do ;  not  always. 

Q.  Not  by  any  means  always  ? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  when  coming  into  port,  or  when  they  have  bad  extrai  r- 
dinary  luck,  but  is  it  anything  like  the  custom  to  fly  the  national  fl  g 
when  the  fleet  is  lying-to  fishing  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  national  character  of  those  vessels,  exa  *t 
when  you  have  been  on  board  and  except  when  they  have  come  into  pi  t 
and  you  have  watched  them  out? — A.  I  see  them  in  the  harbor  wi  li 
their  flags  up. 
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Q.  But  if  they  do  not  come  into  harbor,  how  do  you  know  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  vessels  ? — A.  I  could  only  tell  from  appearances. 

Q.  Are  there  no  British  vessels  fishing  for  halibut  off  your  coast?— 
A.  I  don't  know  of  any  British  vessels  fitting  out  to  fish  for  halibut. 

Q.  From  where! — A.  From  anywhere. 

Q.  Inshore  or  out  f — A.  Not  to  fish  for  halibut. 

Q.  Don't  they  fish  for  qalibut! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  a  British  vessel  fitting  out  to  fish  for  halibut  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  knew  a  British  vessel 
to  go  out  to  fish  for  halibut? — A.  I  never  knew  of  one. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  British  Canadian  or  provincial  vessels  which 
now  go  out  to  fish  at  all  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  is  a  large  fleet. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  Nova  Scotia  vessels,  decked  fore  and 
aft — not  boats — which  were  fishing  for  mackerel  when  you  began  to  know 
about  them  ? — A.  I  cannot  say;  but  the  number  was  very  small. 

Q.  And  then  they  increased  in  number? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  are  increasing 
yet. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  has  been 
fishing  for  mackerel  anywhere  in  Dominion  waters  has  very  much 
decreased,  and  that  the  fishermen  have  taken  to  boat-fishing  instead  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  say ;  the  eastern  people  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Gape  Breton  have  taken  to  boats. 

Q.  They  have  very  largely  left  off  vessel-fishing  and  taken  to  boats  ? — 
A.  I  think  that  they  have  left  off  going  in  American  vessels,  and  have 
gone  fishing  in  their  own  boats. 

Q.  They  have  left  off  building  and  buying  vessels,  and  sending  the 
larger  class  of  vessels  fishing? — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  In  what  depth  of  water  did  these  vessels  you  speak  of,  and  which 
you  watched  more  or  less,  fish  ? — A.  In  this  one  particular  place,  near 
where  I  live,  they  fish  in  about  eighteen  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  For  halibut?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore? — A.  Not  over  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
an  island  called  Green  Island ;  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  it. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? — A.  About  southwest  by  west,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms 
of  water  is  to  be  found  within  one  mile  or  one  and  a  half  miles  of  your 
shore  ? — A.  There  is  a  place  with  a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore,  but  the  soundings  are  generally  broken. 
The  water  is  deep  and  shoal,  the  bottom  being  ridgy,  and  this  is  the  deep 
spot  where  they  catch  halibut,  which  like  deep  water;  this  is  near  and 
southwest  by  west  of  Green  Island.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  the 
soundings,  but  that  is  the  depth  of  the  water. 

Q.  Having  examined  the  soundings  marked  on  the  chart,  do  you  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  the  chart  ? — A.  I  do  if  eighteen  fathoms  is  not 
marked  there.  I  can  find  that  depth  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
Oreen  Island,  and  I  can  find  fourteen  fathoms  inside  of  this  island. 

Q.  What  figure  is  this  which  I  now  show  you? — A.  20;  but  that  is 
wrong.    There  is  no  twenty  fathoms  there. 

Q.  Look  at  the  chart  and  see  if  you  can  find  one  place  within  three 
miles  of  the  coast  where  is  to  be  found  the  depth  you  mentioned ;  you 
give  it  up  ? — A.  No ;  I  will  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  cannot  find  eighteen  fathoms,  unless  it  be 
in  a  hole,  within  three  miles  of  your  island  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  can  find  eighteen 
fathoms  in  plenty  of  places  within  that  distance. 
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Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  not  being  mentioned  on  the  chart!— 
A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  I  am  snre. 

Q.  There  are  small  holes  with  sach  depth  in  that  neighborhood !— A. 
No ;  bnt  quite  large  places,  where  you  can  set  a  good  long  trawl. 

Q.  But  there  are  none  of  eighteen  fathoms ;  the  distance  put  down  on 
the  chart  within  the  three-mile  limit  there  all  vary  from  five  to  fifteen 
fathoms  ? — A..  They  are  not  correct ;  I  would  not  trust  to  these  soand- 
ings.    I  would  go  by  my  own  soundings  and  not  use  the  chart. 

Q.  You  mean  that  vessels  go  to  particular  spots  where  there  is  a  depth 
of  eighteen  fathoms ;  you  admit  the  general  correctness  of  these  soand- 
ings  T — A.  On  some  lines  they  are  correct,  and  on  some  they  are  not  to 
be  depended  on.  Fishermen  do  not  run  by  the  chart  when  near  the 
shore.  In  some  places  there  is  a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms;  I  ha?e 
sounded  them  at  different  times. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  which  you  call  A  merican  lie  at  one  place  or  move 
about  ? — A.  They  shift  about. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  drift  from  one  deep  spot  to  another !^A. 
They  do  generally  look  for  deep  water,  and  where  they  fish  they  come 
to  anchor,  when  taking  halibut. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  of  these  vessels  that  yon  say 
have  fished  within  that  distance  of  the  shore  in  eighteen  fathoms  of 
water! — A.  I  can  give  the  name  of  one,  the  8arah  E.  Pile,  Captain 
Swett,  of  Gloucester.    I  supplied  him  this  summer  with  2,800  mackerel. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Is  he  a  halibut  fisher! — A.  I  think  he  fishes  for  halibut 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  What  year  was  that ! — A.  This  present  year.  Swett  is  a  neighbor 
of  mine. 

Q.  This  vessel  then  is  under  the  command  of  a  ^ova  Scotia  master! 
— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  British  subject ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  he  come  to  be  in  command  of  an  American  vessel!— A. 
One-half  of  the  Gape  Ann  fleet  is  commanded  by  men  who  come  from 
my  neighborhood,  and  who  have  lived  at  Gape  Ann  for  some  time. 

Q.  Just  enough  to  get  their  papers,  I  suppose  T — A.  I  don't  know  how 
fhey  manage  that.  I  sold  the  2,800  mackerel  on  the  5th  of  last  Jane, 
for  bait. 

Q.  You  have  with  you  a  memorandum  concerning  this  vessel  to  which 
you  sold  these  mackei^el ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  mackerel  t— A.  They  put  the  fish  in  ice  on 
board.    I  don't  know  what  became  of  the  latter  afterwards. 

Q.  What  did  the  vessel  do  then  ! — A.  She  went  out  to  fish. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  do  so  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  continue  fishing  with  2,800  fresh  mackerel  on  board !— A. 
The  captain  took  them  for  part  of  his  bait  We  did  not  supply  hem 
altogether  with  bait. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  board  of  her  after  she  left  the  harbor  !— A  Xa 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  caught ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Whether  cod  or  mackerel ! — A.  No. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  cod! — A.  Yes. 

Q  Why  did  you  say  it  was  halibut!— A.  I  say  that  we  supplied  h  i 
with  bait,  bnt  I  do  not  know  that  she  caught  halibut. 

Q.  As  to  those  vessels,  can  you  tell  with  your  glass  at  that  distao  ^ 
whether  what  they  haul  on  board  is  halibut  or  cod  ! — A.  I  do  not  kn< 
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what  they  catch,  but  they  say  that  they  come  there  to  fish  for  halibut- 
I  frequeotly  converse  with  them. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  tell  of  a  certainty  what  is  the  national  character  of 
vessels  fishing  off  there  with  no  colors  flying,  which  do  not  come  into 
the  harbor ;  and  then  you  cannot  tell  whether  they  catch  cod  or  halibut 
unless  you  communicate  with  them  f — A.  I  frequently  converse  with  the 
men,  bat  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  other  vessel  besides  the  one  you 
mentioned  ? — A.  No ;  but  I  remember  the  name  of  one  other  master. 
It  is  Ireland,  I  think.    He  is  in  command  of  a  New  London  vessel. 

Q.  Is  he  a  British  subject  I — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  He  was  in  a  New  London  vessel  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  harbor? — A.  Yes ;  frequently,  to  get  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  name  of  a  place  from  which  any  other 
vessel  came  ? — A.  All  I  know  about  it  I  have  told  you.  I  cannot  re- 
member any  other  name. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  from  what  port  she  sailed  T — A.  I  only  know 
what  I  have  been  told  about  the  vessel  from  New  London. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  vessels  from,  as  far  as  you  know  f — A.  I 
have  been  on  board  of  Gloucester  vessels. 

Q.  Where  were  they  lying  I — A.  In  what  we  call  Shag  Harbor,  where 
they  get  ice. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  boarding  them  when  they  are  off  fish- 
ing f — A.  No ;  but  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  And  then  you  talk  with  the  men  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  place  from  which  any  vessel  came,  excepting 
the  two  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  any 
others. 

Q.  But  some  came  from  Gloucester  ?— A.  Several  did  so,  I  know. 

Q.  And  you  learned  whether  they  are  fishing  for  cod  or  halibut  from 
the  vessels  that  come  into  the  harbor  ? — A.  I  learn  it  from  the  men 
themselves  on  board  of  the  vessels.  You  will  understand  that  when 
they  come  over  there  they  first  come  in  the  harbor  to  get  ice  and  bait, 
and  then  we  learn  where  they  are  from  and  what  their  business  is ;  that 
is  how  I  procure  this  information. 

Q.  Do  all  of  them  come  into  your  harbor  ! — A.  As  a  general  thing 
they  do.  They  come  there  for  ice  and  bait,  because  they  can  get  ice 
cheaper  there  than  at  home. 

Q.  Do  they  not  bring  their  bait  with  them  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  They  bring  none  with  them  f — A.  I  have  hardly  ever  known  them 
to  do  so.  In  fact,  they  cannot  get  bait  at  home ;  it  is  not  to  be  had, 
unless  they  take  salt  bait,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  come  there  from  Eastport,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Portland  ? — A.  From  Gloucester,  30  hours  is  a  fair  run. 

Q.  Can  they  not  get  bait  to  live  that  length  of  time  1 — A.  I  do  not 
know  where  they  are  to  get  it  at  home. 

Q.  Is  any  ice  to  be  found  in  New  England? — ^A.  Yes,  plenty  of  it; 
but  they  prefer  ours,  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  Is  there  no  bait  to  be  found  in  New  England,  which  will  last  a 
fortnight! — A.  They  do  not  get  it  there,  or  else  they  would  not  come 
to  us  for  it.  We  have  an  ice-house  which  puts  up  1,300  or  1,400  tons  of 
ice,  and  over  one-twelfth  of  it  is  taken  by  the  American  fishermen. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  it ! — A.  The  British  take  some  of  it, 
and  the  balance  runs  away. 

Q.  What  kind  of  British  t— A.  Nova  Scotian. 

Q.  What  do  they  fish  for  ?— A.  Cod. 
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Q.  Where?— A.  Offshore. 

Q.  They  fish  for  cod  and  the  Americans  for  halibut ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  know  that  this  is  the  case  ? — A.  The  Americans  say  that  they 
fish  for  halibat. 

Q.  Do  not  the  British  vessels  fish  for  halibat  I — A.  We  have  never 
had  a  British  vessel  fit  out  to  catch  halibat  to  my  knowledge.  The 
Americans  fish  inshore  and  our  vessels  off  shore. 

Q.  How  far  off  f — A.  We  go  off  20  and  25  miles  to  fish. 

Q.  Then  the  cod-fishery  is  an  off  shore  fishery  f — A.  It  is  an  inshore 
and  off  shore  fishery ;  inshore  the  open  boats  fish  and  offshore  the  vessels. 

Q.  Why  do  not  the  vessels  fish  inshore  if  plenty  of  cod  are  to  be  found 
there  ? — A.  They  leave  that  fishery  to  the  old  men  and  to  those  who  are 
not  capable  of  going  outside  to  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  this  is  the  reasoil  for  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  they  found  plenty  of  cod  inshore  they 
would  fish  there  ? — A.  No.    The  young  men  like  to  go  out  to  fish. 

Q.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  you  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  your 
own  people  as  you  like,  but  if  they  found  more  cod  inshore  than  offshore 
would  they  not  come  in  to  catch  them  ? — A.  They  do  not  consider  it  ui 
honorable  thing  for  a  large  schooner  to  come  inshore  and  fish  among  the 
open  boats.  We  consider  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  tbe  open  boats  to 
fish  inshore.  The  vessels  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  privilege,  and  so  the  decked  vessels  fish  off'  shore. 

Q.  Then  the  American  schooners  do  not  come  inside  to  catch  M 
among  the  boats  ? — A.  No ;  not  generally. 

Q.  Do  they  not  respect  the  privilege  you  mention  f — ^A.  I  think  ft  i« 
very  likely  that  they  do,  because  we  have  our  people  in  them. 

Q.  That  is  because  they  are  commanded  by  British  subjects!— A. 
Over  one-half  of  them  are  so,  I  think. 

Q.  From  1851  to  1854  you  were  fishing  off  Cape  Breton  and  other 
places  ? — A.  Yes,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  In  British  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  many  British  vessels  fishing  there  then!— A 
I  think  not ;  there  was  something  like  seventy  sail  of  British  vessels  at 
these  places  at  the  time. 

Q.  Has  there  been  anything  like  that  number  there  since  ? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  number  has  been  since. 

Q.  You  have  heard,  have  you  not  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  the  number  of  British  vessels  has  since  then 
very  largely  diminished  ? — ^A.  1  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  case  or 
not. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  so  T — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  know 
that  our  vessels  from  Lunenburg,  after  the  cod-fishing  season  is  over, 
generally  go  to  North  Bay  for  mackerel. 

Q.  In  1873,  you  fished  off"  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  anchored  that  year  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  shore  1 — A.  No ;  this  was  off  the  Cape  Breton 
shore. 

Q.  "Sou  never  anchored  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island! — A.  No ;  the  water  there  is  very  shallow,  and  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  coast  to  anchor  on ;  I  now  refer  to  the  northeast  side. 

Q.  It  would  not  do  to  anchor  there  except  in  mid-summer,  I  sap- 
X>08ef — A.  No;  you  want  to  keep  a  good  lookout  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  your  vessel  f — A.  In  1873,  the  vessel  I 
was  in  was  of  53  tons. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  by  the  American  system  ? — A.  It  was  53. 

Q.  Then  the  present  American  system  is  the  same  with  years  ? — A. 
I  think  BO. 

Q.  When  you  would  anchor  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  coast  it 
would  be  on  a  bold  shore! — A.  It  was  in  12  feet  of  water;  the  vessel 
only  drew  8  feet  in  ballast. 

Q.  Then,  with  a  small  vessel  of  50  tons,  you  would  not  wish  to  anchor 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore  ? — A.  I  would  go  as  near  it  as  I 
dared  if  I  could  catch  mackerel  there. 

Q.  And  you  would  dare  to  do  so  on  such  a  shore  as  that  of  Cape  Bre- 
.ton  f — A.  We  were  fishing  off  Sydney  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Q.  But  off  parts  of  the  Cape  Breton  shore  you  would  not  like  to  do 
so  t — A.  There  parts  of  it  are  very  ragged,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
from  it  affords  safe  anchorage  anywhere  around  it  for  a  vessel  of  that 
size. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  after  your  vessels  have  done  cod-fishing  they 
go  into  the  gulf  for  mackerel  I — A.  The  vessels  on  the  western  shore, 
Irora  Lunenburg  and  Queen's  County,  do  so. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  those  places  and  their  fishermen  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Lunenburg  mackerel-fishing  vessels  now  go  into  the 
bay  for  mackerel  I — A.  I  could  not  say  how  many  have  done  so  this 
year. 

Q.  But  in  previous  years  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  number  for  any  time  within  the  last  five  years! — 
A.  I  would  not  pretend  to  state  the  number,  but  suppose  that  quite  a 
large  fleet  goes  from  Lunenburg. 

Q.  Can  you  risk  any  number  which  you  are  willing  to  stand  by  f — A. 
I  would  not  like  to  do  so,  because  I  could  only  give  a  rough  calcula- 
tion. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  come  perhaps  within  one- 
half  of  the  real  number.  I  do  not  know  what  number  of  vessels  from 
Lunenburg  is  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  How  many  come  to  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  after  they  are  done 
cod  fishing? — A.  I  think  that  the  large  portion  of  these  vessels  do  so. 
They  fish  northeast  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  around  there  in  the  autumn ;  also  about  the  northwest  coast  of 
Cape  Breton. 

Q.  The  Magdalen  Islands  are  a  good  deal  frequented  by  them  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  mackerel  are  coming  down  on  their  way  out  of  the 
bay  ! — A.  Considerably  ;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  this  year  seen  any  vessels  which  you  knew  to  be 
Gloucester  vessels  and  which  you  boarded  in  the  harbors  f ^ A.  I  have 
passed  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  word  "  Gloucester  "  on  their  stems  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Gloucester  vessels  have  you  been  on  board  of  this 
year  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  been  on  board  of  more  than  one. 

Q.  Which  one? — A.  The  one  I  gave  you  the  name  of,  under  command 
of  Captain  Swett. 

Q.  Were  you  on  board  of  any  other  Gloucester  vessel  this  year  ? — A. 
No,  not  that  I  recollect  of;  but  I  passed  them  at  anchor  this  year  in 
the  harbor. 

Q.  How  many  Gloucester  vessels  have  you  passed  besides  the  one  you 
have  named? — A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  many,  but  I  think  there 
were  12  or  15. 

Q.  Lying  in  your  harbor  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  speak  to  tbein  f — ^A.  Not  particularly  that  I  know  of.  I 
did  not  go  ou  board  of  them. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  positively  where  they  are  from  t — A.  No, 
save  from  hearsay. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  they  caught  when  they  went  off  to  sea  1 — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  is,  if  there  is  good  halibut  fishing  so  near  your 
shore,  that  your  people  do  not  go  into  it  ? — A.  I  think  the  reason  is 
because  we  have  no  market  for  fresh  halibut. 

Q.  Where  is  such  a  market  I — A.  In  the  United  States — at  Boston, 
Cape  Ann,  &c. 

Q.  How  could  they  be  taken  there  fresh  ? — A.  In  ice  or  in  water  in 
smacks  in  the  wells.  The  New  London  vessels  are  mostly  all  smacks 
with  wells  of  salt  water.  Gloucester  vessels  preserve  them,  I  think,  iu 
ice. 

Q.  Why  cannot  your  people  do  the  same  thing  I — A.  I  supi>ose  «re 
could  do  so  if  we  had  vessels  suitable  for  the  business. 

Q.  Are  your  vessels  not  suitable  to  carry  them  in  ice  f — A.  O  yes. 

(J.  Why  don't  you  do  it? — A.  There  is  not  enterprise  enough.  I  do 
not  know  what  other  reason  there  is  for  it. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  Are  the  fish  kept  alive  in  the  wells  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  And  you  have  none  of  these  smacks  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  tried  them? — A,  No. 

Q.  Have  not  those  smacks  been  rarely  seen  during  the  last  five  years  f 
— A.  No.  I  think  that  a  considerable  number  of  New  London  smacks 
are  cruising  yet.  I  do  not  know  of  any  belonging  to  Gloucester  or  Cape 
Cod.  I  confine  them  altogether  to  New  London.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  seen  any  Gloucester  smacks,  or  any  from  any  place  ex- 
cept New  London.  Still  there  may  be  smacks  which  come  from  other 
places  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  these  halibut  catchers  which  you  have  seen  off  yoar  coast  gen> 
erally  small  vessels! — A.  They  are  from  50  to  70  tons  burden. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  vessels  of  90,  100,  and  120  tons  fishing  there!— 
A.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  vessels  which  fish  off  there  smacks  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  smacks! — A.  A  small  proportion,  I 
think,  New  Londoners.  The  largest  portion  of  the  fieet  is  composed  of 
Cape  Ann  vessels,  varying  from  50  to  70  tons. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  vessels  there  from  New  London  which 
were  not  smacks ! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any,  but  there  may  have 
been  some.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  there  have  been  vessels  besides 
smacks  there  from  New  London. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  believe  a  majority  of  the  fleet  fishes  there  for 
halibut  or  cod,  and  that  most  of  them  are  from  Gloucester  ? — A.  Yes; 
the  majority  of  the  halibut  fleet  is  from  Gloucester,  I  think. 

Q.  And  the  rest  are  from  New  London  ! — A.  I  think  so,  principal!; 
There  may  be,  however,  a  few  from  the  State  of  Maine. 

Q.  Do  they  send  any  smacks  from  Maine  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  thi 
they  do ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  coming  from  there. 

Q.  You  attribute  the  failure  of  your  people — assuming  that  you  ac 
right — to  catch  halibut  and  take  them  fresh  to  the  States,  to  lack  r 
enterprise  ! — A.  I  would  not  say  that  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  cause  you  assigned;  is  the  halibut  fishery  a  pr 
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fitable  fishery  at  all  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  coald  not  say.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  it  is,  or  they  would  not  follow  it. 

Q. 'Is  tlie  codfishery  profitable  f — A.  I  suppose  so — some  years  it  is 
not  so  ^ood  as  it  is  other  years.  I  think  that  the  fishermen  make  a 
living  out  of  it. 

Q.  And  of  these  two  fisheries,  the  cod-fishery  is  the  most  profitable  and 
certain  ? — A.  I  would  risk  going  cod-fishing  myself  before  I  would  go 
halibut-fishing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  salting  of  halibut?  Is  that 
done  f — A.  We  used  to  do  it;  but  it  has  not  been  done  latterly.  We  do 
not  now  get  any  to  salt. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  them  when  you  salted  them  ! — A.  We  used 
to  bring  most  of  them  to  Halifax,  and  to  St.  John,  K.  B. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  used  to  catch  halibut  in  wiers? — A.  Yes;  in  our  traps. 

Q.  Close  by  the  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  you  do  not  catch  them  in  these  traps! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  prosecuted  the  halibut 
fishery  ! — A.  We  caught  them  with  hand-lines  in  boats,  close  in  shore. 

Q.  Halibut  are  not  found  where  they  used  to  bet — A.  We  do  not 
now  catch  any  with  our  hand-lines,  or  in  our  traps. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  this,  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  think  trawl- 
ing.    The  trawls  now  catch  them  all. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  American  vessels,  which  you 
speak  of  as  engaged  in  the  halibut  fishery,  are  also  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fishery  during  the  summer  months  ?— A.  Yes;  after  the  halibut  fishing 
is  over. 

Q.  And  then  again  in  the  fall  they  resume  halibut  fishing? — A.  Yes; 
when  the  bait  comes  inshore. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  statement  of  the  fish  exports  of  the  town  of 
Barrington  ! — A.  Barrington  proper  contains  about  7,000  inhabitants  ; 
and  we  exported,  I  think,  last  year,  35,000  quintals  of  cod,  valued  at 
$58,000 ;  12,000  quintals  of  haddock  and  pollock,  valued  at  $36,000 ; 
8,000  barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  $56,000 ;  2,000  barrels  of  herring, 
valued  at  $7,000;  and  1,200  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  $15,000 ;  making  a 
total  of  $172,000. 

Q.  W^here  do  you  send  your  codfish  ? — A.  Most  of  our  small  and 
large  codfish  come  to  Halifax ;  and  a  few,  also,  are  sent  to  Lockport 
and  Yarmouth. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  soundings  which  have  been  mentioned — 
you  speak  pretty  confidently  respecting  the  soundings  about  Green 
Island ;  have  yon  made  them  personally  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  speak  concerning 
them  from  my  own  actual  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  been  all  over  that  ground? — A.  Yes;  repeatedly. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  your  sound- 
ings?—A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  this  work  ever  since  you  were  a  boy  ? — A.  Yes ; 
and  I  would  not  give  in  to  anybody's  soundings. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  7ou  have  spoken  of  certain  Americsin  vessels  which,  according  to 

your  judgment,  were  halibut  fishing.    During  what  portion  of  the  sea- 

-son  are  they  there  catching  halibut? — A.  From  about  the  20th  of  May 

to  the  20th  of  June,  and  afterwards  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  October — 

•about  two  months  in  all. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  the  same  vessels  are  there  in  the  spring  and 
fall  t— A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  the  rest  of  the  season  T — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  then  see  them  f — A.  Xo  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  yoa  count  all  the  time  they  are  in  sight,  with  or  without  a 
glass,  as  the  halibut  season  f — A.  The  only  way  I  know  of  their  pres- 
ence is  when  I  see  them  laying  at  anchor ;  that  is  the  only  tinie  which 
I  undertake  to  count. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  they  are  or  what  they  do 
during  the  rest  of  the  season  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  same  vessels  during  the  spring 
and  fall  are  within  that  distance  all  the  time  you  have  mentioned  ? — A. 
I  would  not  say  that  they  are  the  same  vessels;  there  may  be  others. 

Q.  During  this  period  these  vessels  may  be  off  and  then  in  again  !— 
A.  Just  SQ. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  vessels  that  fish  there  in  May  and  Jone  tish 
for  cod  in  July  and  August  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  But  you  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  case  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Are  these  vessels  anywhere  near  your  shore  save  in  May,  Jane, 
and  October  f — A.  I  do  not  then  ^ee  them. 

Q.  They  disappear  during  the  rest  of  the  season  ? — A.  The  time  I 
mentioned  is  the  only  season  during  which  they  fish  inshore,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  During  what  part  of  these  eight  weeks  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ! — A.  We  see  them  laying  there 
during  these  two  months. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt: 

Q.  Do  the  smacks  which  are  provided  with  wells  ever  fish  for  cod  !— 
A.  I  think  not,  but  I  do  not  know. 

No.  83. 

Daniel  M.  Browne,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  was  called  on  behalf  of  tiie 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  f — Answer.  I  am  a  retired  naval 
officer,  and  I  now  am  serving  as  a  clerk  in  the  marine  and  fisheries  de- 
partment of  the  Domiuion  of  Canada. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  your  official  position,  any  knowledge  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  llgh^houses  which  are  situated  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  prov- 
inces ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  been  a  good  deal  around  these  coasts.     Dunn 
the  time  when  the  fisheries  were  protected,  I.  was  in  the  protection  ser* 
ice  in  command  of  a  cruiser  for  a  couple  of  seasons.    I  have  also  be( 
a  good  deal  around  the  coast  conveying  supplies  to  light-hooses. 

Q.  This  is  part  of  your  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  the  number  of  light-honses  on  the  coast  isT- 
A.  On  the  Nova  Scotian  coast  there  are  108  lights,  and  of  these  S2  a] 
available  for  use  by  American  fishermen ;  on  the  Qnebeo  coast  tfaei 
are  46  lights,  of  which  29  I  consider  available  for  use  by  Americi 
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fishermen ;  on  the  New  Branswick  coast  there  are  60  lights,  of  which  32 
are  available  as  mentioned;  and  on  Prince  Edward  Island  there  are  20 
lights,  all  of  which,  I  presume,  are  so  available ;  besides  these,  there 
are,  of  conrse,  fog-whistles. 

Q-  Is  there  a  fog- whistle  at  every  light-house  ? — A.  No. 
Q.  How  many  fog-whistles  are  there  which  are  available  to  American 
fishermen  t — A.  There  are  ten  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast ;  and  I  sup- 
pose there  is  about  an  equal  number  on  the  coasts  of  the  other  prov- 
inces altogether. 

Q.  Are  they  all  available  to  American  fishermen? — A.  Yes;  all,  more 
or  less. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  from  experience  obtained  on  these  coasts? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Which  are  available  for  the  American  fishermen,  and  which  are 
*  Dot  so  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  all  the  fog- whistles  could  be  so  available. 
I  know  all  are  so,  except  one,  perhaps,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Q.  Where! — A.  At  Cape  D'Or.  I  suppose  that  this  one  is  not  of 
much  use  to  American  fishermen. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  why  not. — A.  I  have  not  .been  out  there  a  great 
deal ;  but  I  should  presume  that  this  fog- whistle  would  not  be  of  a  great 
deal  of  use  to  them. 

Q.  With  that  single  exception,  all  the  others  would  be  useful  to 
them  If — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  buoys  and  beacons  on  our  coasts  besides? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there,  and  how  many  of  them  are  available 
to  the  Americans? — A.  I  have  not  got  their  number.    I  have  simply 
pot  down  their  cost.    The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  buoys  and  bea- 
cons on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  amounts  to  $6,493  in  the  year. 

Q.  What  is  such  cost  in  connection  with  the  light-houses  ? — A.  Sev- 
enty-seven lights  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  on  the  average  cost  $3,000 
each. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  up  this  paper  ? — A.  From  the  books.  The 
statement  is  as  follows : 

Maintenanoe  of  lights  in  the  Dominion,  used  hy  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States, 

Nova  Scotia  agency : 

82  lights  and  9  fog-whistles ^82,039 

Humane  establishment  at  Sable  Island  and  St.  Pauls' 14.  l&Z 

Buoys  and  beacons 6,493 

Dominionsteamers,  1^^,139,000 29,609 

J132, 323 

Quebec  agency : 

46  lights  below  Quebec,  including  fog-whistles ;  of  these  29  are  used 
by  American  fishermen.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  46  181^94,997,  there- 
fore t^  of  this  amount 59,889 

Cost  of  steamers  carrying  supplies 25,000 

84,889 

New  Brunswick  agency : 

60  lights  and  fog-whistles ;  of  these  32  are  used  by  American  fisher- 
men. Cost  of  maintenance  of  60,  including  supply- vessels,  $52,276 ; 
therefore  1^  of  this  amount 27,880 

Buoy  service 10,275 

■'    38,155 

Prince  Edward  Island : 
Total  lights,  20.    Cost  maintenance 13,730 

268, 197 
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Constritctian  of  fog'Wkistles  and  Ufjht-houses  used  hy  the  United  States  fishermen. 

Sambro  Island  fog-whistle $'23,436 

Cape  Sable  fog-whistle  10,200 

Seal  Island  fog-whistle 4,5^ 

Yarmouth  fog- whistle 4,000 

Brier  Island  fog-whistle 7,500 

Digby  fog-whitttle 5,828 

Cranberry  Island  fog-whistle - 6,740 

Sable  Island  fog-whistle 6,081 

St.  Paul's  fog-whistle 10,275 

$7P,€18 

Sable  Island  light-honses 51,457 

Barriugton  light-vessel 5,000 

St.  Paul's  lights,  hnmane  establishment,  &c 50,000 

77  lights,  at  an  average  cost  of  $3,000  each  (20  lights  recently  boilt 

cost  8*2,937  each) 231,000 

337,457 

Total  estimated  cost  of  oons^rnction  of  lights,  fog- whistles,  &>c.,  in  Nova  Scotia, 

used  by  American  fishermen ..--—  416,069 

One-half  of  the  lights  used  by  Americans  fishing  off  the  coasts  of  the  Domin- 
ion are  in  Nova  Scotian  agency;  therefore  for  the  other  provinces  add 416,069 

Total  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  all  the  provinces ^32,  V3S 

Total  entimated  cost  of  construction  of  165  lights,  fog-whistles,  and  humane 
establishments,  used  by  United  States  fishermen,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Do- 
niiniou $83i,  13? 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  above  for  one  year 26^5,197 

A  Usi   of  the  Canadian  lights,  Bay  of  Fandy^  Coast  of  Nora  Scotia,  and  the  GiUf  i^Si' 

Lawrence,  used  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

Maehi:\s,  Seal  Island   Cross  Island,  Picton,  Shippegan, 
{'^)y  Hobson's  Nose,  Amet  Island,  Goose  Lake, 
Gannet,  Chester,  North  Point    (P.  E.  Caraquet, 
Swalloxv  Tail,  Peggy's  Point,                 Island),  Bathurst, 
South  Wolf,  Betty's  Island,  West  Point,  Carleton  Point, 
Head  Harbor,  Sambro,  Sammerside,  Paspebiac, 
Blue's  Island,  Chebucto,  Sea  Cove  Head,  Maqnereaa  Point, 
Drew's  Head,  George's  Island,  Crapand,  Cape  DesiMur, 
Lepreau,  Maugher's  Beach,  Charlottetown,  Perc^, 
Partridge  Island,  Devil's  Island,  Point  Prim,  Gasp^ 
Cape  Spencer,  Egg  Island,  Wood  Island,  Gasp<^  Bayljight41iip, 
Digby,  Beaver,  Murray  Harbor,  Cape  Gasp^, 
Boar's  Head,  Liscomb,  Panmure  Head,  Cape  Rosier, 
Briar  Island,  Isaac's  Harbor,  Georgetown    (P.    E.  Cape  Ma^aleo, 
St.  Peter's  Island,  Country  Harbor,             Island),  Martin  River, 
Sissiban,  Torbay,  East  Point,  Cape  Chatte, 
•Church  Point,  Whitehead,  St.  Peters,  Matan, 
Meteghan,  Cape  Canso,  Traoadie,  Point  de  Monts, 
Cape  St.  Mary,  Canso  Harbor,  North  Rnstico,  Egg  Island, 
Cape  Forchu,  Gnysborough,  South  Rustico,  Seven  lalanda, 
Bunker's  Island,  Sand  Point,  New  London,  West   Point    (Anti- 
Seal  Island,  Point  Tupper,  Fish  Island,  costi), 
Pubnico,  Creighton's  Head,  Little  Channel,  S.  W.  Point, 
Ban  Portage,  Jerseyman's  Island,    Caacumpeo,  Bagats  Blaff, 
Cape  Sable,  Petetdegras,  Toorimam,  N.  B.,  Heath  Point, 
Barrington  Light-   Green  Island,  Shediac,  Belie  Isle, 

ship,  Guion  Island,  Shediac  Island,  Antoor  Point, 

Baccaro,  Lonisbnrg,  Cassia's  Point,  Cape  Norman, 

Negro  Island,  Mamadian,  Riohihucto,  Point  Rich^ 

Cape  Roeeway,  Scatterie,  Preston  Beach,  Cape  R<^, 

Sand  Point,  Low  Point,  Grant's  Beach,  St  PanFa  N.  E., 

Oull  Rock,  Sydney  Bar,  Escnminao,  St.  Paul's  8.  W., 

Carter's  Island,  Point  Aconi,  MiramichiLl^t-sliip,  (Magdalen  lalwods,) 

Port  L'Ebert,  Cibonx,  Fox  Island,  East,  Bird  Rooks, 

Little  Hope,  Ingonish,  Fox  Island,  N.  W.,      Entry  Island, 

Port  Mouton,  Cape  North,  Portage  Ishmd,  Amherst  Island, 

Fort  Point,  Cheticamp,  Nequac,  EtanduNord, 
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Coffin's  Islaod,  Margaree,  Tabnsintac,  (Sable  (Island,) 

Port  Med  way,  Port  Hood,  South  Tracadie,  East  Light, 

Masoo  Island,  North  Canso,  North  Tracadie,  West  Light, 

Le  Have,  Poinquet  Island,  Pokemonche,  Flint  Island, 

West  Ironbonnd,  Cape  St.  George,  Miscon,  Point  Tnpper. 

Battery  Point,  Piotoa  Island, 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  Have  yoa  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  these  light-hoases  f — A.  TSo ; 
bat  I  have  seen  them  in  the  books. 
»    Q.  Conld  yon  farnish  them  ? — A.  O,  yea. 

Q.  Will  you  do  sot — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  not  light-dues  exacted  for  a  good  many  years  f — A.  This  has 
not  been  done  within  my  recollection  ;  it  has  not  been  done  since  1870* 

Q.  How  far  back  does  your  experience  extend  f — A.  I  can  only  speak 
from  1871. 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  means  of  showing  when  the  light-dues  were 
taken  off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Smith.  This  was  done  in  1868  everywhere  except  on  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  on  Prince  Edward  Island  they  were  taken  off  in 
1873. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  light-dues  were  when  they  were  exacted  9 — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  showing  this  Y — A.  I  might  be  able  to 
ascertain  it. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  showing  how  much  money  was  collected 
from  American  vessels  for  light-dues  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Would  there  be  no  way  of  showing  that  ? — A.  It  might  be  obtained 
from  old  returns. 

Q.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  at  it  t — ^A.  I  would  not  know  how  to  obtain 
it  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  yon  will  give  me  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  these  light- 
houses t — A.  That  can  be  ascertained,  I  thiok. 

Q.  How  far  back  is  it  siuce  the  earliest  light-house  was  erected  on 
these  coasts? — A.  The  Sambro  light-house  was  erected  in  1758. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  use  these  light-houses  in  any  particular  way  ? — 
A.  They  use  them  generally  as  they  go  along  the  coast ;  and  they  point 
out  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  that. — A.  If  a  man  wants  to  ascertain  the  location 
of  the  spot  where  he  is,  inshore,  he  takes  the  bearing  of  the  light  and 
fixes  his  ship's  position  ;  he  thus  knows  exactly  in  what  course  to  steer 
to  reach  the  fisbing-grounds. 

Q.  What  fishiog-grounds  are  pointed  out  by  particular  light-houses  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  man  wants  to 
run  to  a  certain  point  in  the  ocean  anywhere,  he  makes  use  of  these 
lights  when  this  is  possible. 

Q.  That  relates  to  fishing  or  anything  else  ? — A.  Yes,  to  any  purpose. 

Q.  I  thought  you  meant  that  there  were  particular  lights  to  show  the 
location  of  fishing-grounds? — A.  O,  no;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Then  all  the  people  who  sail  on  the  sea,  similarly  get  the  benefit  of 
these  light-houses? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  As  long  as  the  Government  of  the  Provinces  thought  it  wise  to 
charge  fees  in  this  regard,  they  did  so;  and  when  they  thought  it 
wise  to  cease  charging  such  fees,  they  gave  it  up  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  gave  this  up  in  1868,  everywhere  except  on  Prinre 
Edward  Island,  where  the  practice  was  abandoned  in  1873  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomson.  This  was  abandoned  in  Quebec  long  before  1868. 

69  F 
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By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  I  suppose  the  fishing  business  conid  not  be  prosecuted  alonj 
coast  by  the  Americans,  or  probably  by  anybody  else,  without  t 
lights  T — A.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  it.  I  woald  nots 
could  not  be  done,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  hazardous  andertaki 
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